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Lords  of  the  Treasury .        ...  {    Dokbab,  Bt.,  and  John  Bagwell,  Sq. 

r  Vice  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Riohabd  Saubderb  Duhdab, 

J     K.C.B.,  Rear  Admiral  the  Hon.  Fredebick  Thomas 

I^rds  of  the  Admiralty   .        •        •        .      i     Pelham,C.B.,  Captain  Chableb  Eden,  C.B.,  Captain 

(^     Charles  Fredebick,  and  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq. 

Joint  Sec«Urie.  of  the  Treasury .        .         {^tu"' E^.*"""""  ^"^^  *"*""'  ""*  ^^''""'' 

Secretary  .of  the  Admiralty      .        .        .  Roar  Admiral  Lord  Clarekcb  Edward  Paoet,  C.B. 

Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners    .  Charles  Gilpin,  Esq. 

Under  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  •  George  Clitb,  Esq. 

Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  .        .  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wodehovsb. 

Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonics  .        .  Chichester  Samubl  Fobtebcub,  Esq. 

Under  Secretary  for  War         .        .  Right  Hon.  Earl  Db  Gbbt  and  Ripon. 

Under  Secretary  for  India    •      •  .        .        .  Thomas  George  Baring,  Esq. 

Judge  Advocate  General  ....  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Emerbon  Headlaw. 

Attorney  General Sir  Richard  Bethell,  Knt. 

Solicitor  General Sir  William  Atherton,  Knt. 

SCOTLAND. 

Lord  Advocate Right  Hon.  Jameb  Moncreitf. 

Solicitor  General Edward  Francis  Maitland,  Esq. 

IRELAND. 

Lord  Lieutenant Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Carublb. 

Lord  Chancellor Right  Hon.  Maziebe  Bbadt. 

Chief  Secretary        .....         Right  Hon.  Edwabd  Cabdwbll. 
Attorney  General         .        •        .        .        .    Right  Hon.  Riobard  Deast. 
Solicitor  General Thomas  O'Hagan,  Esq. 

QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

Lord  Steward Right  Hon.  Earl  of  St.  Germans. 

Lord  Chamberlain        .        .        *        .  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Stdnet. 

Master  of  the  Horse        ....  Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Ailesburv. 

Treasurer  of  the  Household         .  .  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bubt. 

Comptroller  of  the  Household  .        .  Right  Hon.  Lord  Probt. 

Vice  Chamberlain  of  the  Household      .        .  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Castlebosrb. 

Captain  of  the  Corps  of  Gentlemen  at  Arms  Right  Hon.  Lord  Foley. 

Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard       •  Right  lion.  Earl  of  Ducib. 

Master  of  the  Buckhounds   ....  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Bessborough. 

Chief  Equerry  and(  lerk  Marshal     •        .  Lord  Alfred  Hbkut  I'aget. 

Mistress  of  the  Robes  ....  Duchess  of  Sctherlavd. 
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ROLL    OF    THE 
JX)RDS   SPIRITUAL   AND   TEMPORAL 

In  TiTE  Seco!ii>  Session  of  the  EianrEESTn  Parliahgnt  of  tiib  Unitbd 
KiNODOu  OF  Great  Brita.ih  and  Iiieland. 


23    VICTORIA,    1860. 


'ing  to  ike  Usage  of  Farliamenl,  wlten  the  Bouse  appoints  a  Select  Com- 
07W  appointed  to  serve  upon  it  are  named  in  the  (hder  of  their  Sank, 
ith  ihe  Highest,  and  so,  when  the  House  tends  a  Committee  to  a  Con/er- 
le  Cotnmoni,  the  Lord  Highest  in  Bank  is  called  first,  and  ike  rest  go 
Ordei-:  But  when  the  Whole  Bouse  is  called  over  for  any  Pmj>osa 
ijwse,  or  for  the  Purpose  of  proceeding  forth  to  Westnins'ter  Ball,  or  upon 
'iolemnitjf,  tke  Call  begins  invariably  viitk  the  Junior  Baron, 


[iglm 


Thb    Prince    of 


ghncas  George  Frederick 
Charles  Erkebt  Augustus 

MBEIILAHD   nnJ  TBTIOTDALE. 

\nojier.) 

)iios9  Oeoroe  William  Fre- 

(LES  Duke  or  Caudkidge. 

;IibUI>op  or  Canterbury. 

UPBELL,  Lord  Chancellor. 
isliop  of  YOHK, 
Ardibiahop  of  AnUAQlt. 

OitOB  Earl  Gkantille,  Lord 

'the  Council. 

.AS  Lord  Sundridob.  [Duke 
Lord  Privy  Seal. 

LLE  Duko  of  Non?OtK,  Earl 

England. 

■iiua  Dulco  of  Soherset. 

of  EtCItllOND. 

f  Graftoh. 

3S  FiTZBOv  Duko  of  Beau- 

.lua  AuBRET  DE  Vere  Duko 

B,VN3, 

George  GouoLpniN  Dnlio  of  Lbbdb. 


Francis  Duko  of  Bedford. 

WiLLIAIf  Duko  of  DBYOKSniRE. 

John  Winston  Duke  of  MARLBOiiouott. 
Charles  Cecil  John  Duko  of  Rutland. 
WiLLUU  Alexanseh  Anthoni  Arcfiidald 

puke  of  BriASDoN.  [Duke  of  Hamilton), 
WiLLiAH  John  Duko  of  Portland, 
William  Dbo(1o  Duke  of  Mancuester, 
IIesby  Pelhah  Duko  of  KewcASTLB. 
Algernon  Duko  of  Northdmderland. 
Arthur  Richard  Duke  of  Wellinoton. 
Richard  Plantaqenet  Duko  of  Buckino- 

HAU  and  Chan  DOS. 
George  Granville  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
Henry  Duke  of  Cleteland. 

John  MarquesB  of  Winchester. 

George  Marquess  of  Tweeddale.  ( Elected 

for  Scotland.) 
Hehrt  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 
John  Marquess  Townssbnd. 
Jakes  Brownlow  Williau  Marquess  of 


John  Alexander  Marquess  of  Bath. 
James  Marquess  of  Abercorn. 
Richard  Marquess  of  Hertford. 
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John  Patrick  Marquess  of  Bute. 
Brownlow  Marquess  of  Exeter. 
Charles  Marquess  of  Northampton. 
George  Charles  Marquess  Camden. 
Henrt  Marquess  of  Anglesey. 
George  Horatio  Marquess  of  Cholmondb- 

Hekrt  Wbtsford  Chari^s  Plaktagenet 
Marquess  of  Hastings. 

George  William  Frederick  Marquess  of 
Ailesburt.  * 

George  Thomas  John  Marquess  of  West- 
heath.     {Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Frederick  William  Marquess  of  Bristol. 

Archibald  Marquess  of  Ailsa. 

John  Marquess  of  Breadalbane. 
Richard  Marquess  of  Westminster. 
Constantine   Henry    Marquess  of  NoR- 

MANBY. 

James  Andrew  Marquess  of  Dalhousie. 

Edward  Granville  Earl  of  Saint  Ger- 
mans. Lord  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold. 

Henry  John  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Edward  Geoffrey  Earl  of  Derby. 

Francis  Theophilus  Henry  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon. 

Robert  Henry  Earl  of  Pembroke  nnd 
Montgomery. 

William  Reginald  Earl  of  Devon. 

Charles  John  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berk- 
shire. 

William  Basil  Percy  Earl  of  Denbigh. 

Francis  William  IIenrv  Earl  of  West- 
morland. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Albemarle 
Earl  of  LiNDSEY. 

George  Harry  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington. 

George  James  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and 
Nottingham. 

George  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

John  Willlam  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

Arthur  Algernon  Earl  of  Essex. 

James  Thomas  Earl  of  Cardigan. 

George  William  Frederick  Earl  of  Car- 
usle. 

Walter  Francis  Earl  of  Doncaster 
{Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensherrt/,) 

Anthony  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

■   '  Earl  of  Berkeley. 


. 


Montagu  Earl  of  Abingdon. 

Richard  George  Earl  of  Scarbrough. 

George  Thomas  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

George  William  Earl  of  Coventry. 

Victor  Albert  George  Earl  of  Jersey. 

John  Earl  Poulett. 

Sholto  John  Earl  of  Morton  {Elected  for 
Scotland,) 

James  Earl  of  Caithness.     {Elected  for 

Scotland,) 
CosPATRiCK  Alexander  Earl   of    Homk. 

{Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Thomas    George    Earl  of    Strathmore. 

{Elected  for  Scotland,) 
Geouge  Earl  of  Hadington  {Elected  for 

Scotland.) 

David  Graham  Drummond  Earl  of  Airlie. 
{Elected  for  Scotland,) 

David    Earl    of   Leven    and    Melville. 

{Elected  for  Scotland,) 
Dunbar  James  Earl  of  Selkirk.    {Elcctca 

for  Scotland,) 

Thomas  John  Earl  of  Orkney.  {Elected 
for  Scotland,) 

Sewallis  Edward  Earl  Ferrers. 

William  Walter  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

Charles  Earl  of  Tankerville.  {In 
another  place  as  Lord  Ossnlston.) 

Heneage  Earl  of  Aylesford. 
Francis  Thomas  de  Grev  Earl  Cowper. 
Philip  Henry  Earl  Stanhope. 
Thomas  Augustus  Wolstenholme  Earl  of 
Macclesfield. 

George  William  Richard  Earl  of  Pour- 

FRET. 

James  Earl  Graham.  {Duke  of  Montrose.) 

William  Frederick  Earl  Waldeorave. 

Bertram  Earl  of  Ashburniiam. 

Leicester  Fitzgerald  Charles  Earl  of 

Harrington. 
Isaac  Newton  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

George  Guy  Earl  Brooke  and  Earl  of 
Warwick. 

Augustus  Edward  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire. 

William  Thomas  Spencer  Earl  Fitzwil- 

LIAM. 

Francis  Earl  of  Guilford. 
Charles  Philip  Earl  of  Hardwicke. 
William  Thomas  Horner  Earl  of  Ilches- 

TER. 

George  John  Earl  De  La  Warr. 

William  Earl  of  Radnor. 

John  Poyntz  Earl  Spencer. 

e  2 
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Henry  GEonoE  Earl  BAtHUitBT. 

Authch  WitLB  Blukdell  Sandvs  Truh- 

RDLL  Windsor  Enrl  of  Uillhsorodqu. 

{Marqiiest  of  Dotonthire.) 
Georqe  William  FnEDERicx  V.aA  o{  CI'A- 

RBNDOK. 

WiLLiAU  David  Earl  of  Maksfield. 

WiLUAii  Eorl  of  Aderoatenny. 

Georqe  Adgcstds  Frederick  Jodn  Eail 

Sthakog.     (Duke  o/Athol.) 
Ernest  AuausTra   Enrl  of  Mount  Edg- 

CDUBB. 

Hugh  Eail  Fobtescde. 
Georqe  Earl  of  Betehlei. 
Henry  Howard  Moltnedx  Eail  of  Car- 
narvon. 
Georog  Enrl  Cadooan. 
James  Howard  Earl  of  Malmesbury. 
Geoboe  John  Dakvebs  Earl  of  Lanebdo- 
ecledfor  Ireland.) 

■All    Earl    of    CUARLEMOKT. 

ylace  as  Lord  Charlemont.) 

Ireland.) 

f  Mount  Cabhell.    lEleet- 

Beuben   Enrl  of  Portar- 
Elected  for  Ireland.) 

f  Maio.    [Eltcled  for  Ire- 

Erke.     [Elected  for  Ire- 

)'00HNOR  Earl  of  Dbbart. 

Ireland.) 

»f  WiCKLOW.     {Elected for 

za  Enrl  of  Lucan!     (Elect- 

xd.) 

c^HARD    Eati  of  Belmorb. 

Ireland.) 

of  Bandok.     (Elected  for 

DER  Earl   of  ROBSLYN. 

of  Craven. 

IE  Earl  of  Onslow. 

of  ROMNEV. 

s  Earl  of  Chichester. 
)f  Wilton. 
I  Eorl  of  Powis. 
Nelson. 
of  Ros!tE.     (Eleeted  for 

ERT  Enrl   MaNTER-S. 

of  Orford. 


Henry  Earl  Grey. 

William  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

DrDLEY  Eni-I  of  Haurowby. 

Hehby  Tuihkr  Earl  of  Harewood. 

William  Hcon  Earl  of  Uinto. 

Alan  I'bederick  Earl  Cathcabt. 

James  Walter  Enrl  of  Vehdlam. 

John  William  Spencer  Browklow  Garl 
Brownww. 

Bdwaud  Granville  Earl  of  Sawt  Gee- 
Han'b.  (In  another  place  as  Lord  Stew- 
ard of  the  ffomeliotd.) 

Edmund  Earl  of  Morley. 

Georqe  AuarsTua  Feederick  Hehbt  Earl 
of  Bradford. 

Henry  Bbauchamf  Earl  Beaucbauf. 

Richard  Earl  of  Bantry.  (Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Georoe  Frederick  Samuel  Earl  De  Gsey. 
(In  another  place  as  Earl  of  Sipon.) 

John  Enrl  of  Eloon". 

Richard  William  Bens  Earl  Howe. 

Charles  Sommbrs  Earl  Somuers. 

John  Edward  Cornwallis  Earl  of  Strad- 

BROKE. 

Georoe  Henri  Robert  Chablbs  Willuh 

Earl  Vahb. 
WiLUAM  Pitt  Earl  Amherst. 
JoBN  Frederick  Earl  Cawdor. 
William  George  Earl  of  Uunsteb. 
Adam  Earl  of  Cauferdown. 
Thomas  Georoe  Eml  of  Lichfield. 
George     Frederick    D'Arct    Enrl     of 

Durham. 
George  Frederick  Samuel  Enrl  of  RipoH. 

(In  another  place  as  Earl  De  Gtey.) 
Granville  George  Earl  Granville.     (In 

another  place  an  Lord  President  of  the 

Council.) 
Henry  Earl  of  Effingham. 
Henry  John  Earl  of  Ducie. 
Charles  Anderson  Worslet  Earl  of  Yah- 


James  Hehry  Robert  Earl  Inneb.   (Dttke 

of  Roxhtrghe.) 
Thomas  Wiluam  Earl  of  Leicebted. 
WiixiAM  Earl  of  Lovelace. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Zetland. 
Charleb  Noel  Earl  of  Gainshobouob. 
Edward  Enrl  of  Bllenbobouoh. 
QEonoE     Gdanville     Francis    Enrl    of 

El.LESUERE. 
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John  Earl  of  Strafford. 

Charles  Edward  Earl  of  Cottenuam. 

Henry  Richard  Charles  Earl  Cowley. 

Charles  John  Enrl  Cannino. 

Archibald  William  Earl  of  Winton. 
( Earl  of  Eglintoun. )  ( In  another  place 
a$  Lord  Ardrossan,) 

John  Robert  Viscount  Sydney,  Lord 
CJuxmherlain  of  the  Household, 

Robert  Viscount  Hereford. 

William  Henry  Viscount  Strathallan, 
( Elected  for  Scotland. ) 

Henry  Viscount  Bolingbroke  and  St. 
John. 

Evelyn  Viscount  Falmouth. 

George  Viscount  Torrington. 

Augustus  Frederick  Viscount  Leinstkr. 
(Duke  of  Leinster,) 

Henry  Viscount  Maynard. 

John  Robert  Viscount  Sydney.  (In 
another  place  as  Lord  Chamberlain  of 
the  Hoxisehold. 

Francis  Wheler  Viscount  Hood. 

Arthur  Viscount  Dungannon.  (Elected 
for  Ireland,) 

Thomas  Viscount  Dz  Vesci,  (Elected  for 
Ireland), 

James  Viscount  LiFFORD.  (Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

Edward  Viscount  Bangor.  (Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Hayes  Viscount  Doneraile.  (Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Carnegie    Robert    John    Viscount    St. 
.  Vincent. 

Henry  Viscount  Melville. 

William  Leonard  Viscount  Sidmoutu. 

George  Viscount  Gordon.  (Earl  of  Aber- 
deen,) 

Edward  Viscount  Exmouth. 

Richard  John  Viscount  Hutchinson. 
(Earl  of  Donoughmore,) 

William  Thomas  Viscount  Clancarty. 
(Earl  of  Clancarty,) 

Stapleton  Viscount  Combermere. 

Charles  John  Viscount  Canterbury. 

Rowland  Viscount  Hill. 

Charles  Stewart  Viscount  Hardinge. 

Hugh  Viscount  Gough. 

Stratford  Viscount  Stratford  de  Red* 

CUFFE. 

Charles  Viscount  Eversley 


Archibald  Campbell  Bishop  of  London. 

Charles  Thomas  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Charles  Richard  Bishop  of  Winchester, 

George  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Henry  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

George  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 

CoNNOP  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

Henry  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Ashhurst  Turner  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

John  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

Thomas  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Samuel  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Thomas  Vowler  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

James  Prince  Bishop  of  Manchester. 

Renn  Dickson  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

John  Bishop  of  Chester. 

Alfred  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

John  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Walter  Kerr  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Robert  John  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
(In  another  place  as  Lord  Auckland), 

Henry  Montagu  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Charles    Bishop     of    Gloucester    and 
Bristol. 

Robert  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

John  Thomas  Bi&hop  of  Norwich. 

Robert  Bishop  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Water- 
ford,  and  Lisvore. 

William  Bisliop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe. 

Henry,    Bishop  of    Limerick,   Ardfert, 
and  AcHADOE. 

WiLUAM    Lennox    Lascelles    Lord   De 
Ros. 

Jacob  Henry  Delaval  Lord  Hastings. 

George  Edward  Lord  Audley. 

Peter    Robert    Lord    Willougiiby    db 
Eresby. 

Thomas  Crosby  William  Lord  Dacre. 

Charles  Rodolph  Lord  Clinton. 

Thomas  Lord  Camoys. 

Henry  Lord  Beaumont. 

Charles  Lord  Stourton. 

Henry  Wiluam  Lord  Berners. 

Robert  John  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke. 

Sackville  George  Lord  Conyers. 

George  Lord  Vaux  of  Harrowdek. 

St.  Andrew  Beauchamp  Lord  St.  J^hs  of 
Bletso. 

Charles   Augustus    Lord    Howard    de 
Waldsv. 
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aud 


William  Deb  maud  Lord  FsTitE. 
I'liEUEitiCK     Bbnjamin    Lord    S. 

SivLE. 

IIenuy  Djinedici  Lord  Akundell  of  Wau- 

DODB. 

Jous  StUART  Lord  Clifton.     {Earl  o/ 

Damley.) 
Joseph  Tuasdeds  Lord  Dokubb. 
Geoiu:e  IIenuy  Lord  Tevkhau. 
Henbv  Valentine  L<iid  Stafford. 
Geuboe  Akson  Lord  23yron. 
\ViLLiAM  Lord  Ward. 
Charles  Iluon  Lord  Clifford  of  Chiid- 

LF.IOII, 

CuARLES  Lord    OssuLSTON.      {In  another 
place  ai  Hail  of  Tanke.ville. 

Alexander  Lord  Saltoun.     {Elected  fo\ 

Elected/or  Scotland. 
NTIBE.      (ElecUd/oi 


d  PoLWABTU.  {Elected 

Iaint  Lawrence  Loi-d 
^  Cork  and  Orrery,) 
ord  Hay.     (Earl  of 


AZON   Lord  PONSOSBY. 

>vgh.) 

Sondes. 

HoLDEN  Lord  Scabs- 

loaTON. 

[  LOTEL   aud  lIoLLAND 

) 

Vebnos. 

ENT  LordBlOBY, 

ird  Sdndridoe.  (DtJce 
anoiktr  place  at  Lord 

ird  Hawke. 
I  Foley. 

>I.VEVOR. 

:noiiaii. 


Flltcher  Lord  Grahtlby. 

RouEUT  Dennett  Lord  Rodney. 

EicnAKD  Noel  Lord  Berwick. 

John  Lord  Sherborne. 

John    Lord    Tyrone,        {Marquett    of 

Watcrford.) 
RiciiARD  Lord  Carleton.  {Earl  of  Shat^- 

Charles  Lord  Suffield. 

Guy  Lord  Dorchester. 

Lloyd  Lord  Kebyon, 

Richard  Cornwallih  Lord  Braybrooke, 

Georoe  Hauuton  Lord  Fishervick.  {Mar- 
queM  of  Donegal.) 

Henry  Uall  Lord  Gaoe.  ( Vitcount  Qage.) 

Edward  TnouAS  Lord  Thcblow. 

RoDEiiT  John  Lord  Aucklaxd.  (/n  on- 
other  place  at  liithop  of  Bath  and 
Weill.) 

George  Willuu  Lord  Ltttelion. 

Henry  Lord  Mbndip,    ( Viscount  CfUfihn.) 

John  Loi-d  Stuart  of  Castle  Stdaei- 
(Earl  of  Moray.) 

Randolfh  Lord  Stewart  of  Oajilies. 
(Earl  of  Galloway.) 

Jaiies  Geouce  Henry  Lord  Saltersford. 
(Earl  of  Courtotcn.) 

Charles  Lord  Brodrick.  ( Viicovnt  itidh- 
ton.) 

Frederick  Lord  Calthorfe. 

Robert  John  Lord  Caiuhnotob. 

Henev  Lord  Baynino. 

William  Henry  Lord  Bolton, 

Jobs  Lord  Wode house. 

George  Lord  North  wick. 

TuouAS  Athgrton  Lord  Lilford, 

Tbouas  Lord  Ruhilesdale, 

Richard  Hobabt  Lord  Fitzoiddon.  (Eart 
of  Clare.) 

CADWALLADBuDAVisLordBLAYNEY.  {Elect- 
ed fov  Ireland.) 

Henry  Lord  Farsham.  {Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

John  Cavendish  Lord  Kllmaine.  {Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

Robert  Lord  Closurock.  (Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Edward  Loi-d  Cbofton.    (Elected for  Ire- 

Eyre  Loi-d  Clarina.  {Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 


SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL. 


Henry  Francis  Seymour  Lord  Moore. 
(Marqi^ss  of  Drogheda,) 

John  Henry  Wellington  Graham  Lord 
LoFTUS.  (Marquess  of  Ely.) 

Granville  Leveson  Lord  Carysfort. 
(Earl  of  Carysfort.) 

George  Ralph  Lord  Abergromby. 
John  Thomas  Lord  Redesdale. 
George  Lord  Rivers. 
Arthur  Moyses  William  Lord  Sandys. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Charles 
Lord  Sheffield.     (Earl  of  Sheffield.) 

Thomas  Americus  Lord  Erskine. 

George  John  Lord  Mont  Eagle.  (Mar- 
qttess  of  Sligo.) 

Archibald  William  Lord  Ardrossan. 
(Earl  of  Eglintoun.)  (In  another  place 
as  Earl  of  Winton. 

James  Lord  Lauderdale.  (Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale.) 

George  Arthur  Hastings  Lord  Granard. 
(Earl  of  Oranard.) 

HuNGERFORD  Lord  Crewe. 

William  Lord  Ponsonby  of  Imokilly, 

Alan  Legge  Lord  Gardner. 

John  Thomas  Lord  Manners. 

John  Alexander  Lord  Hofetoun.  (Earl 
of  Hopeioun.) 

Frederick  Wiluam  Robert  Lord  Stewart 
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Charles  Brampton  Gurdon. 

NORTHALLERTON. 
William  Battie  Wrightaon. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

{Northern  Division.) 

Hon.  William  Alleyne  (Cecil) 

Lord  Burghley, 
George  Ward  Hunt. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Rainald  Enightley, 
Henry  Cartw right. 

NORTHAMPTON. 
Charles  Gilpin, 
Rt.  hon.  Anthony  (Honlej), 
Lord  Henley. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

{Northern  Division.) 

Hon.      Algernon       George 

(Percy)  Lord  Lovaine, 
Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley, 
bt. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Wentworth  Blackett  Beau- 
mont, 
Hon.  Henry  Georgo  Liddell. 

NORWICH. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
{Northern  Division.) 
Hon.  (Robert  Renebald  Fel- 
ham-Clinton)  Lord  R.  R. 
Felham  Clinton, 
Rt.  hon.  John  Evelyn  De- 
nison. 

{Southern  Division.) 
William  Hodgson  Barrow, 
Hon.    Charles    (Fierrepont) 
Viscount  Newark. 

NOTTINGHAM. 
Charles  Faget, 
John  Mellor. 

OLDHAM. 
William  Johnson  Fox, 
John  Morgan  Cobbett. 


List  of 

OXFORDSHIRE. 
Rt.    hon.    Joseph    Warner 

Henley, 
John  Sidney  North, 
George     Granville    Vornon 

Harcourt. 

OXFORD  (CITY). 
James  Haughton  Langston, 
Rt.  Hon.  Edvvard  Oardwell. 

OXFORD  (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt.    Hon.    William    Ewart 

Gladstone, 
Sir  William  Heathcote,  bt. 

PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Hon.  John  Frederick  Vaug- 
han  (Campbell)  Viscount 
Emlyn. 

PEMBROKE. 
Sir  John  Owen,  bt. 

PENRYN  AND  FALMOUTH. 
Thomas  George  Baring, 
Samuel  Gurney. 

PETERBOROUGH. 
Thomson  Hankey, 
George  Hammond  Whalley. 

PETERSFIELD. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William  George 
Hylton  JoUiffe,  bt. 

PLYMOUTH. 
Hon.  William   Henry  (Edg- 
cumbe)  Viscount  Vail  etort, 
Robert  Porrett  Collier. 

PONTEFRACT. 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes, 

POOLE. 
George  Woodroffe  Franklyn, 
Henry  Danby  Seymour. 

PORTSMOUTH. 

Sir  James  Dalrymple  Horn 
Elphinstone,  bt., 

Rt.  hon.  Sir  Francis  Thorn- 
hill  Baring,  bt. 

PRESTON. 
Richard  Asheton  Cross, 
Charles  Pascoe  Grenfell. 

RADNORSHIRE. 
Sir  John  Benn  Walsh,  bt. 

RADNOR  (NEW). 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  George  Corne- 
wall  Lewis,  bt. 

READING. 
Francis  Pigott, 
Sir    Francis    Henry    Gold- 
smid,  bt. 
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REIGATE. 
Hon.  William  Johu  Monson 

RETFORD  (EAST). 

Rt.  hon.  George  Edward 
Arundell  (Monckton-Ar- 
undell)  Viscount  Galway, 

Francis  John  Savile  Fol- 
jambe. 

RICHMOND. 
Henry  Rich, 
Marmaduke  Wyvill. 

RIPON. 
John  Greenwood, 
John  Ashley  Warre, 

ROCHDALE. 
Richard  Cobden. 

ROCHESTER. 
Philip  Wykeham  Mai-tin, 
John  Alexander  Kinglake. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 
Hon.  Gerard  James  Noel, 
Hon.  Gilbert  Henry  Heath- 
cote. 

RYE. 
William  Alexander  Mackiu- 
non. 

ST.  IVES. 
Henry  Paull. 

SALFORD. 
William  Nathaniel  Massey. 

SALISBURY. 

Edward  Pery  Buckley, 
Matthew  Henry  Marsh. 

SALOP,  OB  SHROPSHIRE. 

(Northern  Diviaion,) 
Hon.  Rowland  Clegg  Hill, 
John  Ralph  Ormsby  Gore. 

(S<nUhem  Division.) 

Rt.  hon.  Orlando  George 
Charles  (Bridgeman)  Vis- 
count Newport, 

Sir  Baldwin  Leigh  ton,  bt. 

SANDWICH. 

Edward  Enatchbull- Hugos- 

sen, 
Hon.      Clarence      Edward 

(Paget)  Lord  C.  E.  Paget. 

SCARBOROUGH. 

Hon.  William  Henry  Dcnison, 
Sir  John  Vanden  Bempde 
Johnstone,  bt. 

SHAFTESBURY. 
George  Grenfell  Glyn. 


SHEFFIELD. 
John  Arthur  Roebuck, 
George  Hadfield. 

SHIELDS  (SOUTH). 
Robert  Ingham. 

SHOREHAM  (NEW). 
Sir  Charles  Merrik  Burrell, 

bt., 
Stephen  Cave. 

SHREWSBURY. 
George  Tomline, 
Robert  Aglionby  Slaney. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 
(Eastern  Division,) 
Sir  William  Miles,  bt., 
William  Francis  Knatchbull. 

( Western  Division,) 
Charles  Aaron  Moody, 
Sir  Alexander  Fuller  Acland 
Hood,  bt, 

SOUTHAMPTON. 
William  Digby  Seymour, 
Brodie  M'Ghie  Wi'llcox. 

SOUTHWARK. 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  E.C.B., 
John  Locke. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 
(Northern  Division.) 

Rt.    hon.    Charles    Bowyer 

Adderley, 
Hon.  Charles  John  (Talbot) 

Viscount  Ingestre. 

(Southern  Division,) 

Henry     John     Wentworth 

Foley, 
William  Orme  Foster. 

STAFFORD. 
John  Ayshford  Wise, 
Thomns  Salt. 

STAMFORD. 
Hon.  (Robert    Talbot  Gas- 

coyne  Cecil)  Lord  R.  T. 

G.  Cecil, 
Sir   Stafford  Henry  North- 

cotc,  bt. 

STOCKPORT. 
James  Kershaw, 
John  Benjamin  Smith. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
John  Lewis  Ricardo, 
William  Taylor  Copeland. 


ist  of 

STROUD. 
George  Poulett  Scrope, 
Rt.  hon.  Edward  Horsman. 

SUFFOLK. 

{Eattem  Division.) 

Rt.   hon.   John   (Ilcnniker- 

Major)  Lord  Henniker, 
Sir  FitzRoy  Kelly,  knt. 
( Western  Division.) 
Hon.      Frederick     William 

(Hervcy),   Earl  Jermyn, 
Windsor  tarker. 

SUNDERLAND. 
Henry  Fenwick, 
William  Schaw  Lindsay. 

SURREY. 
{Eastern  Division.) 
Thomas  Alcock, 
Hon.    Peter    John     Locke 
King. 

{Western  Division.) 
John  Ivatt  Briscoe, 
Henry  Drummond. 

SUSSEX. 
{Eastern  Division.) 
John  George  Dodson, 
Hon.  Henry  North  (Holroyd) 
Viscount  Pevensey. 

( We^em  Division.) 
Hon.  Charles  Henry  (Gordon 

Lennox)  Earl  of  March, 
Hon.  Henry  Wyndham. 

SWANSEA. 
Lewis  Llewellyn  Dillwyn. 

TAMWORTH. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  bt., 
Hon.  John  (Townshcnd)  Vis- 
count Raynham. 

TAUNTON. 
Arthur  Mills, 
George  Cavendish  Bentinck. 

TAVISTOCK. 
Sir   John    Saliisbury    Tre- 

lawny,  bt., 
ArthurJohnEdwnrd  Russell, 

TEWKESBURY. 
Hon.  Frederick  Lygon, 
James  Martin. 

THETFORD. 
Hon.  William  Henry  (Fitz- 
Roy) Earl  of  Euston, 
Alexander  Hugh  Baring. 

THIRSK. 
Sir  William  Payne  Gallwey, 

bt. 

TIVERTON, 

Rt.  hon.  Henry  John  (Tem- 
ple) Viscount  Palmerston, 

Hon.  George  Denman. 
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TOTNESS. 
Hon.  George  (Hay)  Earl  of 

Gifford, 
Thomas  Mills. 

TOWER  HAMLETS. 
Aeton  Smee  Ayrton, 
Charles  Salisbury  Butler. 

TRURO. 
Montagu  Edward  Smith, 
Augustus  Smith. 

TYNEMOUTH. 
Hugh  Taylor. 

WAKEFIELD. 

WALLINGFORD. 
Richard  Malins. 

WALSALL. 
Charles  Forster. 

WAREHAM. 
John  Wanley  Erie  Drax. 

WARRINGTON. 
Gilbert  Greenall. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

{Northern  Division.) 

Charles  Newdigate  Newde- 

gate, 
Richard  Spooner. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Evelyn  Philip  Shirley, 
Sir  Charles  Mordnunt,  bt. 

WARWICK. 
George  William  John  Rep- 
ion, 
Edward  C'vaves. 

WELLS. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  William  Good- 
enough  Hayter,  bt., 
Hcdworih  Hylton  JoUifFe. 

WENLOCK. 
Rt.  hon.  George  Cecil  Weld 

Forester, 
James  Milnes  Gaskell. 

WESTBURY. 

Sir  Massey  Lopes,  bt. 

WESTMINSTER. 

Sir  John  Villiers  Shelley,bt., 

Sir  Do  Lacy  Evans,  G.C.B. 

WESTMORELAND. 
Hon.  Henry  Cecil  Lowther, 
Hon.  Thomas  (Taylour)  Earl 
of  Bectivc. 

WEYMOUTH  AND  MELCOMBE 

REGIS. 
Robert  Brooks, 
Hon.  Arthur  Edward  (Eger- 

ton).    Viscount    Grey  de 

Wilton. 

WHITBY. 
Harry  Stephen  Thompson. 


Memher8» 

WHITEHAVEN. 
Georgo  LyalL 

WIGAN. 
Hon.  James  Lindsay, 
Henry  Woods. 

WIGHT  (ISLE  OF). 
Charles  Cavendish  Clifford. 

WILTON. 
Edmund  Antrobus. 

WILTSHIRE. 
(Northern  Division.) 
Walter  Long, 

Rt.  hon.  Thomas  Henry  Sut- 
ton Sothcron  Estcourt. 
{Southern  Division,) 
Rt.  hon.  Sidney  Herbert, 
Hon.       Henry      Frederick 
(Thynne)     Lord    H.     F. 
Thynne. 

WINCHESTER. 
Sir  James  BuUer  East,  bt., 
John  Bonham  Carter. 

WINDSOR. 
William  Vansiltart, 
George  William  Hope. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Rt.    lion.   Charles    Pelham 

Villiers, 
Sir  Richard  Betliell. 

WOODSTOCK. 
Hon.     Alfred     (Churchill), 
Lord  A.  Cliurchill. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

{Eastern  Division.) 

John     Hodgetts    Hodgctts 

Foley.  ^ 
Hon.      Frederick       Henry 
Gough  Calthorpe. 

( Western  Division.) 
Frederick  Winn  Knight, 
Hon.    Henry  (Pyndar)  Vis- 
count Elmlcy. 

WORCESTER. 
William  Laslett, 
Osman  Ricardo. 

WYCOMBE  (CHIPPING). 
Sir    George    Henry   Dash- 
wood,  bt., 
Martin  Tucker  Smith. 

YARMOUTH  (GREAT). 
Sir  Edmund  Henry  Knowles 

Lacon,  bt.. 
Sir  Henry  Josifth  Stracey.bt. 

YORKSHIRE. 
{North  Riding.) 
Edward  StillingfleetCayley, 
Hon.  William  Ernest  Bun- 
combe. 


JJst  of 

YORKSHIBE—coiKinw^rrf. 
(East  Riding.) 
Rt.hon.  Beaumont  (Hotham) 

Lord  Hotham, 
Hon.  Arthur  Dtincombe. 

(  West  Riding,) 
Sir    John    William    Rams- 
den,  bt., 
Frank  Crosslcy. 

YORK. 
Joshua  Proctor  Brown  West- 
head, 
John  George  Smyth. 


SCOTLAND. 

ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Hon.   George   John    Jnmes 
(Gordon)  Lord  Haddo. 
ABERDEEN. 
William  Henry  Sykes. 

ARGYLLSHIRE. 
Alexander  Struthers  Finlay. 

AYRSHIRE. 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  bt. 

AYR,  Ac. 
Edward   Henry  John  Crau- 
furd. 

BANFFSHIRE. 
Lachlan  Duff  Gordon. 
^  BERWICKSHIRE. 
Darid  Robertson. 

BUTESHIRE. 
Rt.  hon.  David  Mure. 

CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 
George  Traill. 

CLACKMANNAN  AND 
KINROSS-SHIRES. 
William  Patrick  Adam. 

CUPAR,  ST.  ANDREWS,  Ac. 
Edward  EUice. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Patrick  Boyle  Smollett. 
DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 
John  James  Hope  Johnstone. 

DUMFRIES,  4c. 
WilUam  Ewart. 

DUNDEE. 
Sir  John -Ogilvy,  bt. 

DYSART,  KIRCALDY,  Ac. 
Robert  Ferguson. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
Hon.  William  Henry  Walter 
(Montague-Douglas- Scott) 
Earl  of  Dalkeith. 
EDINBURGH. 
Adam  Black, 
Rt.  hon.  J.  Moncreiff. 

ELGINSHIRE  and  NAIRNE. 
Charles    Lennox   Gumming 
Bruce. 
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ELGIN,  Ac. 
Mountstuart  Grant  Duff. 

FALKIRK,  Ac. 
James  Merry; 

FIFESHIRE. 
J.  H.  Erskine  Wesnyss. 

FORFARSHIRE. 


GLASGOW. 
Walter  Buchanan, 
Rohert  Dalglish. 

GREENOCK. 
Alexander  Murray  Dunlop. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE. 

Hon.  Francis  Womy88(Char- 

teris)  Lord  Elcho. 

HADDINGTON,  Ac. 

Sir  Henry  Rohert  Ferguson 

Davie,  bt. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE. 
Henry  James  Baillie. 

INVERNESS,  Ac. 
Alexander  Matheson. 

KILMARNOCK,  RENFREW, 

Ac. 
Rt.   hon.   Edward   Pleydell 
Bouverie. 

KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Hon.  Hugh  Arbuthnott. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. 
James  Mackie. 

KIRKWALL,  WICK,  Ac. 
Samuel  Lrjiior. 

LANARKSHIRE. 
Sir  Thomas  Edward  Cole- 
brooko,  bt. 

LEITII,Ac. 
Will  lam  Miller. 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
W.  Ferrier  Hamilton. 

MONTROSE,  Ac. 
William  Edward  Baxter. 

ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND. 
Frederick  Dundas. 

PAISLEY. 
Humphrey      Bwing     Crum 
Ewing. 

PEEBLES-SHIRE. 
Sir  Graham  Graham  Mont- 
gomery, bt. 

PERTHSHIRE. 
William  Stirling. 

PERTH. 
Hon.  Arthur  FitzGerald  Kin- 
naird. 

RENFREWSHIRE. 
Sir  Michael  Robert   Shaw 
Stewart,  bt. 


ROSS  AND  CROMARTY 
SHIRES. 
Sir  James  Matheson,  bt. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
Sir  William  Scott,  bt. 

SELKIRKSHIRE. 
Allan  Eliott  Lockhart. 

STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Peter  Blackburn. 

STIRLING,  Ac. 
James  Caird. 

SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 
Hon.  George  Granville  Wil- 
Ham      (Leveson  -  Gower) 
Marquess  of  Stafford. 

WIGTONSHIRE. 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  bt. 

WIGTON,  Ac. 
Sir  William  Dunbar,  bt. 


IRELAND. 
ANTRIM. 
Thomas  Henry  Pakenham, 
Hon.  George  Frederick  Up- 
ton. 

ARMAGH. 
Sir  William  Verner,  bt., 
Maxwell  Charles  Close. 

ARMAGH  (CITY). 
Joshua  Walter  MacGeough 
Bond. 

ATHLONE. 
John  Ennis. 

BANDON  BRIDGE. 
Hon.   William   Smyth  Ber- 
nard. 

BELFAST. 
Sir      Hugh      MacCalmont 

Cairns,   knt., 
Richard  Davison. 

CARLOW. 
William  Bunbury  M*Clintock 

Bunbury, 
Henry  Bruen. 

CARLOW  (BOROUGH). 
Sir  John  Emcrich  Dalberg 
Acton,  bt. 

CARRICKFERGUS. 
Robert  Torrens. 

CASHEL. 
John  Lanigan. 

CAVAN. 
Hon.  James  Pierce  Maxwell, 
Hon.  Hugh  Annesley. 

CLARE. 
C.  M.  Vandeleur, 
Luke  White. 


Litiof 

CLONMEL. 
JohnBagvdL 

COLERAINE. 
John  Bojrd. 

CORK  COUNTY. 
Bt«  hoo.  Rickard  Peasy, 
Tinceot  Scally. 

CORK  (CITY). 
Fraoett  Bernard  BeamUli, 
Franeu  Lyons. 

DONEGAL. 
Thomas  ConoUy, 
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Uemben. 


KERRY.  MONAGHAN. 

Rt.  hon.  Henry  Arthur  Her-  I  Charles  Powell  Leslie, 
bert,  I  Sir  George  Forster,  bt, 

Rt.  hon.  Valentine  Augustus  j  N^WRY. 

(Browne)  Viscount  Castle-  |  p^^^f  Qainn. 
I     rosso. 

j  KUJ)ARE. 

I  William  Henry  Ford  Cogan, 
I  Rt.  hon.  Richard  More 
O'Ferrall. 


Sir  Edmund  Samuel  Hayes,  ^^^^  ^^«^"«- 


KILKENNY. 
Hon.  Leopold  George  Fre- 
derick Agar  Ellis, 


ht. 

DOWNSHIRE. 
Hon.  (Arthur  Edwin   HUl) 

Lord  A.  E.  HiU, 
William  B.  Forde. 

DOWNPATRICK. 
Darid  Stewart  Ker. 

DROGHEDA.  | 

James  McCann. 

DUBLIN. 
James  Hans  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Edward  Taylor. 

DUBLIN  (CITY). 
Sir  Edward  Grogan,  ht., 
John  Vance. 

DUBLIN  (UNIVERSITY). 
Anthony  Lefroy, 
Rt.  hon.  James  Whiteside. 

DUNDALK. 
George  Bowyer. 

DUNGANNON. 
Hon.  William  Stuart  Knox. 

DUNGARVAN. 
John  Francis  Maguire. 

ENNIS. 
Rt.  hon.  John   David  Fitz- 
Gerald. 

ENNISKILLEN. 
Hon.  John  Lowry  Colo. 

FERMANAGH. 
Mervyn  Edward  Archdall, 
Hon.  Henry  Arthur  Cole. 

GALWAY. 
Sir   Thomas   John   Burke, 

ht., 
William  Henry  Gregory. 


KILKENNY  (BOROUGH). 
Michael  Sullivan. 

KING'S  COUNTY. 
John  Pope  llennessy, 
Patrick  O'Brien. 


PORTARLINGTON. 
Lionel  Dawson  Darner. 


QUEEN'S  COUNTY. 
Michael  Donne, 
Francis  Plunket  Dunne. 

ROSCOMMON. 
Filzstephen  French, 
Thomas  William  Goff. 

ROSS  (NEW). 
Charles  Tottenham. 

SLIGO. 
Sir  Rohcrt  Gore  Booth,  bt., 
Charles  William  Cooper. 


GALWAY  (BOROUGH). 
John  Orrell  Lovor, 
Hon.    Ulick    Canning    (De 
Burgh)  Lord  DunkeUin. 


KINSALE. 
i  John  Amott. 

LEITRIM. 
John  Brady, 

William    Richard    Orrashy 
Gore. 

LIMERICK. 
Rt.  hon.  William  Monsell, 
Samuel  A.  Dickson. 

LIMERICK  (CITY). 
Francis  William  Russell, 
George  Gavin. 

LISBURN. 
Jonathan  Joseph   Richard- 
son. 

LONDONDERRY. 
Rohert  Peel  Dawson, 
Sir  Frederick  William  Hey- 
gate,  bt. 

LONDONDERRY  (CITY). 
Sir  Robert  Alexander  Fer- 
guson, ht. 

LONGFORD. 
Henry  White, 
Fulke  Southwell  Greville. 

LOUTH. 
Chichester  Samuel   Fortes- 
cue, 
Richard  Montesquieu  Bellew. 

MALLOW. 
Robert  Long6eld. 

MAYO. 
Roger  William  Palmer, 
Hon.  John  Thomas  (Browne) 
Lord  J.  T.  Browne. 

MEATU. 
Matthew  Elius  Corhally, 
Edward  McEvoy. 


SLIGO  (BOROUGH). 
Rt.  hon.  John  ArthurWynne. 

TIPPER  AEY. 
O'Donoghoo,    Daniel    (The 

0*Donoghoe), 
Lawrence  Waldron. 

TRALEE. 
Daniel  O'Connell. 

TYRONE. 
Rt.    hon.    Henry    Thomas 

Lowry  Corry, 
Rt.  hon.  (Claud  Hamilton) 

Lord  C.  Hamilton. 

WATERFORD. 
John  Esnionde, 
Hon.  Walter  Cecil  Talbot. 

WATERFORD  (CITY). 
Michael  Dobbyn  Hassani, 
John  Aloysius  Blake. 

WESTMEATH. 
Sir  Richard  George  Augus- 
tus Levinge,  bt., 
William  Pollard  XJrquhart. 

WEXFORD. 
Patrick  MoMahon, 
John  George. 

WEXFORD  (BOROUGH). 
John  Edward  Redmond. 

WICKLOW. 
William    Wentworth    Fitx- 

william  Hume, 
Hon.      Granvillo     Leveson 

(Proby)  Lord  Proby. 

YOUGHAL. 
Isaac  Butt. 


HANSARD'S 

PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES, 

INTHB 

SucoND  Sessioi/  op  the  Eighteenth  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Appointed  to  meet  31  May,  1859,  and  thenc|:  Continued 
TILL  24  Januaby,  1 860,  in  the  Twenty-third  Year  op  the 
Reign  op 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


FIRST  VOLUME  OP  THE  SESSION, 


HOUSE    OP    LORD  S, 

Tuesdaif,  January  24, 1860. 

MonTTSfl/)  Sat  First  in  Parliament.—The  Vib- 
count  St.  Vincent  after  the  Death  of  his  Grand- 
father ;  The  Earl  of  Camperdown,  after  the 
Death  of  his  Father';  The  Earl  Cathcart,  after 
the  Death  of  his  Father. 

Took  the  Oa<Af .— The  Right  Hononrahle  Henrj 
Labouohere,  having  been  created  Baron  Taun- 
ton— ^was  (in  the  usual  Manner)  introduced — 
SoTeral  Lords. 

PvBuo  Bills.— !•  Select  Vestries. 

MEETING  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  parliament,  which  had  been 
prorogued  successively  to  the  27th 
October,  thence  to  the  15th  December,  and 
thence  to  the  24th  Jonuary,  met  this  day 
for  Despatch  of  Business. 

The  Session  was  opened  by  Thb  Quben 
in  Person. 

SELECT  VESTRI  S. 
Bill,  f>ro  formd,  read  1* 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

THE  QUEEN  being  seated  on  the 
Throne,  and  the  Commons  being  at  the 
Bar,  with  thoir  Speaker,  HER  MAJESTY 
was  pleased  to  make  a  most  gracious 
Speech  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  as 
follows: — 

VOL.  CLVI.    [rniRD  series.] 


''  My  Lords f  and  Gentlemenp 

It  is  with  great  Satisfaction  that  I 
again  meet  you  in  Parliament,  and 
have  recourse  to  your  Assistance  and 
Advice. 

Mt  Kelations  with  Foreign  Powers 
continue  to  be  on  a  friendly  and  satis* 
factory  Footing. 

At  the  Close  of  the  last  Session  I 
informed  you,  that  Overtures  had 
been  made  to  Me,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther, if  a  Conference  shotdd  be  held 
by  the  Great  Powers  of  Etarope,  for 
the  Purpose  of  settling  Arrangements 
connected  with  the  present  State  and 
future  Condition  of  Italy,  a  Plenipo- 
tentiary would  be  sent  by  Me  to  assist 
at  such  a  Conference.  I  have  since 
received  a  formal  Invitation  from  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  from  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  to  send  a  Pleni- 
potentiary to  a  Congress,  to  consist 
B 
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of  the  Representatives  of  the  Eight 
Powers  who  were  Parties  to  the  Trea- 
ties of  Vienna  of  1815 ;  the  Objects 
of  such  Congress  being  stated  to  be^ 
to  receive  Communication  of  the 
Treaties  concluded  at  Zurich ;  and  to 
deliberate,  associating  with  the  above- 
mentioned  Powers  the  Conrts  of  Home,. 
of  Sardinia,  and  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
on  the  Means  best  adapted  for  the 
Pacification  of  Italy,  and  for  ^placing 
its  Prosperity  on  a  solid  and  durable 
Basis. 

DesirouSj  at  all  Times,  to  coneur 
in  Proceedings  having  for  their  Object 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  I  accepted 
the  Invitation,  but,  at  the  same  Time, 
I  made  known  that  in  such  a  Congi'ess 
I  shotdd  steadfastly  maintain  the  Prin. 
ciple  that  no  external  Force  should  be 
employed  to  impose  upon  the  People 
of  Italy  any  particular  Government  or 
Constitution. 

Circumstances  have  arisen  which 
have  led  to  a  Postponement  of  the 
Congress,  without  any  Day  having 
been  fixed  for  its  Meeting ;  but  whe- 
ther in  Congress  or  in  separate  Nego- 
tiation,  I  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  for 
the  People  of  Haly  freedom  from  Fo- 
reign Interference  by  Force  of  Arms, 
in  their  internal  Concerns;  and  I 
trust  that  the  Affairs  of  the  Italian 
Peninsula  may  be  peacefully  and  satis- 
factorily settled. 

Papers  on  this  Subject  will  soon  be 
laid  before  you. 

I  AM  in  communication  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  with  a  view 
to  extend  the  Commercial  Intercourse 
between  the  Two  Countries,  and  thus 
to  draw  still  closer  the  Bonds  of 
friendly  Alliance  between  them. 

A  Dispute  having  arisen  between 
Spain  and    Morocco   I  endeavoured. 


by  friendly  Means,  to  prevent  a  Rup- 
ture; but,  I  regret  to  say,  without 
Success. 

I  WILL  direct  Papers  on  this  Sub- 
ject to  be  laid  before  you. 

Mt  Plenipotentiary  and  the  Pleni- 
potentiary of  The  £mperor  of  the 
French  having,  in  obedience  to  their 
Instructions,  proceeded  to  the  Mouth 
of  the  Peiho  River,  in  order  to  repair 
to  Pekin  to  exchange  in  that  City  the 
Ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  7f«n- 
tsin,  in  pursuance  of  the  Fifty-sixth 
Article  of  that  Treaty,  their  further 
Progress  was  opposed  by  Force,  and 
a  Conflict  took  place  between  the 
Chinese  Forts  at  the  Mouth  of  the 
River  and  the  Naval  Forces  by  which 
the  Plenipotentiaries  were  escorted. 

The  allied  Forces  displayed  on  this 
Occasion  their  usual  Bravery;  bat, 
after  sustaining  a  severe  Loss,  were 
compelled  to  retire. 

I  AM  preparing,  in  Concert  and  Co- 
operation with  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  an  Expedition  intended  to  ob- 
tain Redress  and  a  Fulfilment  of  the 
Stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  Me  if  the 
prompt  Acquiescence  of  the  Emperor 
of  China  in  the  moderate  Demands 
which  will  be  made  by  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries shall  obviate  the  Necessity  for 
the  Employment  of  Force. 

I  HAVE  directed  that  Papers  on  this 
Subject  shall  be  laid  before  you. 

An  unauthorized  Proceeding  by  an 
Officer  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  the  Island  of  San  Juan,  between 
Van  Converts  Island  and  the  Mainland, 
might  have  led  to  a  serious  Collision 
between  My  Forces  and  those  of  the 
United  States,  Such  Collision,  how- 
ever, has  been  prevented  by  the  ju- 
dicious Forbearance  of  My  Naval  and 
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Civil  Officers  on  the  Spot,  and  by  the 
equitable  and  conciliatory  provisional 
Arrangement  proposed  on  this  Matter 
by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Siaiea. 

I  TRUST  that  the  Question  of  Bound- 
ary out  of  which  this  Affair  has  arisen 
may  be  amicably  settled  in  a  Manner 
conformable  with  the  just  Rights  of 
the  Two  Countries,  as  defined  by  the 
First  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1846, 

The  last  Embers  of  Disturbance  in 
My  Hast  Indian  Dominions  have  been 
extinguished ;  My  Viceroy  has  made 
a  peaceful  Progress  through  the  Dis- 
taicts  which  had  been  the  principal 
Scene  of  Disorder,  and  by  a  judicious 
Combination  of  rFirmness  and  Gene- 
rosity My  Authority  has  been  every- 
where solidly,  and,  I  trust,  perma- 
nently established.  I  have  received 
from  My  Viceroy  the  most  gratifying 
Accounts  of  the  Loyalty  of  My  In- 
dian Subjects,  and  of  the  good  Feel- 
ing evinced  by  the  Native  Chiefs  and 
the  great  Landowners  of  the  Country. 
The  Attention  of  the  Government  in 
India  has  been  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  internal  Resources  of  the 
Country;  and  I  am  glad  to  inform 
you  that  an  Improvement  has  taken 
place  in  its  financial  Prospects. 

I  HAVE  concluded  a  Treaty  with  the 
Tycoon  of  Japan,  and  a  Treaty  regard- 
ing Boundaries  with  the  Republic  of 
Ghaiemala.  I  have  directed  that 
these  Treaties  shall  be  laid  before  you. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 

I  HAVE  directed  the   Estimates  for 

the  ensuing  Year  to  be  laid  before 

you.     They  have  been  prepared  with 

a  view  to  place  the  Military  and  Naval 

Services,   and    the   Defences  of  the 

Country,  upon  an  efficient  Footiog. 
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I  AM  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you 
that  the  Public  Revenue  is  in  a  satis- 
factory Condition. 


"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

I  HAVE  accepted,  with  Gratification 
and  Pride,  the  extensive  Offers  of 
voluntary  Service  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  My  Subjects.  This  Mani- 
festation  of  Public  Spirit  has  added 
an  important  Element  to  our  System 
of  National  Defence. 

Measures  will  be  laid  before  you 
for  amending  the  Laws  which  regulate 
the  Representation  of  the  People  in 
Parliament,  and  for  placing  that  Re- 
presentation upon  a  broader  and  firmer 
Basis. 

I  EARNESTLY  rccommcnd  you  to  re- 
sume your  Labours  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  our  Jurisprudence,  and  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  Bankruptcy,  the 
Transfer  of  Land,  the  Consolidation 
of  the  Statutes,  and  such  a  further 
Fusion  of  Law  and  Equity  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  that  in  every  suit 
the  Rights  of  the  Parties  may  be  sa- 
tisfactorily determined  by  the  Court 
in  which  the  Suit  is  commenced. 

I  AM  deeply  gratified  to  observe  that 
the  great  Interests  of  the  Country  are 
generally  in  a  sound  and  thriving  Con- 
dition; that  Pauperism  and  Crime 
have  diminished ;  and  that,  through- 
out the  whole  of  My  Empire,  both  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  in  my  Colo- 
nies and  Possessions  beyond  Sea,  there 
reigns  a  Spirit  of  Loyalty,  of  Con- 
tentment, of  Order,  and  of  Obedience 
to  the  Law. 

With  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  Al- 
mighty Ruler  of  Nations  for  these 
inestimable  Blessings,  I  fervently  pray 
that  His  beneficent  Power  may  guide 
your  Deliberations  for  the  Advance- 
B  2 
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meut  and  Consolidation  of  the  Wel- 
fare and  Happiness  of  My  People. 

Her  Majesty  then  retired. 
House  adjourned  during  pleaeure. 
House  resumed. 

ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  HER 
MAJESTY'S  SPEECH. 

Her  Majesty's  Sfeeoh  haying  been 
reported  bj  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

EablFITZWILLIAM,  in  rising  to  moye 
that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  by 
this  House  in  answer  to  Her  Majesty's 
most  gracious  Speech,  said : — My  Lords, 
it  is  with  diffidence  that  I  rise  to  address 
your  Lordships  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
greater  is  that  diffidence  when  I  recollect 
that  although  for  many  years  I  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  1  remained  throughout  that 
time  a  silent  actor  in  all  the  scenes  to 
which  my  duties  called  me ;  but  I  will  be 
brief,  and  the  observations  which  I  make 
shall  be  few,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  weigh 
in  too  nice  a  balance  any  expressions  which 
may  fall  from  me  on  this  occasion. 

We  hear  from  Her  gracious  Majesty  that 
it  is  with  gratification  She  meets  her  Par- 
liament, that  She  continues  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  all  foreign  countries;  but 
while  there  is  this  general  cause  for  satis- 
faction, there  is,  in  my  estimation,  one 
reason  for  still  greater  congratulation.  I 
heard  but  jesterday  that  a  Commercial 
Treaty  had  been  signed  between  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
and  the  Government  of  this  country.  I 
for  one  cannot  hoar  of  this  Treaty  other- 
wise than  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  as 
it  appears  to  me  more  calculated  to  pro- 
mote  the  prosperity,  peace,  and  happiness 
of  mankind  than  anything  which  could 
have  been  proposed,  and  tended  more  espe- 
cially to  bind  together  those  two  countries 
whose  interests  are  more  immediately  at 
issue. 

One  circumstance  we  cannot  hear  of 
without  regret,  namely,  that  those  kindly 
offices  which  were  tendered  by  Her  Majesty 
to  the  Governments  of  Morocco  and  Spain 
have  not  been  accepted.  But  I  will  turn 
from  that  topic  to  one  which  we  as  English- 
men cannot  view  without  admiration.  We 
cannot  witness  the  noble  eflforts  now  being 
made  by  the  Italian  people  to  win  for 
themselves  those  liberties  which  we  have 
80  long  enjoyed,  and  bo  justly  prized,  with- 


out feelings  of  the  deepest  sympathy  and 
respect— and  having  won  them,  I  trust 
they  will  use  them  with  the  moderation  and 
wisdom  which  their  conduct  has  given  us 
every  reason  to  expect. 

I  will  now  turn  to  one  other  point  of  Her 
Majesty's  Speech  which  we  heard  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude.  We 
learn  that  those  vast  territories  over  which 
Her  Majesty  rules  in  India  are  now  tran- 
quil— that  the  miseries  and  sufferings  of 
their  inhabitants  have  been  brought  to  a 
close  ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  having 
been  purified  by  those  fiery  trials  through 
which  they  have  passed,  the  people  of  those 
countries  may  become  more  moral,  con- 
tented, and  happy,  than  they  have  ever 
been. 

My  Lords,  I  said  I  would  not  detain 
you  long  by  any  observations  I  might  offer, 
but  there  is  one  other  point  of  Her  Majes* 
ty's  Speech  to  which  I  must  allude,  as 
from  it  we  learn  that  the  state  of  this  coun- 
try is  one  of  the  very  greatest  prosperity, 
and  we  have  the  happiness  of  learning  that 
crime  is  decreasing,  and  pauperism  dying 
out. 

Allow  mo,  my  Lords,  now  to  thank  you 
for  the  kind  forbearance  with  which  you 
have  listened  to  the  few  observations  I  have 
offered  to  your  notice,  but  before  resuming 
my  seat,  I  have  the  honour  to  propose  that 
an  humble  Address  may  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  in  answer  to  Her  gracious 
Speech  &om  the  Throne. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Address 
agreed  to  : — 

Most  Gbacioub  SovBBsioir, 
"Wo,  your  Migesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
Subjects,  tho  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in 
Parliament  aasembled,  beg  leave  to  offer  our  hum- 
ble Thanks  to  Tour  Majesty  for  Tour  Migetty's 
most  gracious  Speech  firom  the  Throne, 

"We  humbly  express  to  Tour  Migesty  our 
Gratification  in  learning  that  Tour  Majesty's  Re- 
lations with  Foreign  Powers  continue  to  be  on  a 
friendly  and  a  satisfiictory  Footing. 

**  We  humbly  thank  your  Majesty  for  the  In- 
formation which  Tour  Majesty  has  given  us  with 
regard  to  the  Invitation  which  Tour  Majesty  has 
received  from  The  Emperor  of  AuOria  and  from 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  send  a  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  assist  at  a  Conference  of  the  Great  Pow- 
ers of  Europe, 

"  We  humbly  express  our  Gratifloatioh  at  leai*n- 
ing  that  Tour  Majesty  has  accepted  the  Invitation, 
while,  at  the  same  Time,  making  known  that  in 
such  a  Conference  Tour  Majesty  would  steadfiutly 
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nainUio  the  Principle  that  no  eitemal  Force 
fhoold  be  employed  to  impose  apon  the  People  of 
Uaijf  MBf  patiioular  GoTomment  or  ConBtitution. 

**  Wt  asanre  Tour  Majesty  that  we  hambly  con- 
eiir  in  the  Purpose  expressed  by  Tour  Majesty, 
that»  whether  in  Congress  or  in  separate  Nego- 
tiation, Tour  Majesty  will  endeavour  to  obtain  for 
the  People  of  /foZy  Freedom  from  Foreign  Interfer- 
enoe  by  Force  of  Arms  in  their  internal  Concerns  ; 
and  we  trust  with  Tour  Majesty  that  the  Affairs 
of  the  ItaUcui  Peninsula  may  be  peacefully  and 
tttis&ciorily  settled. 

"  We  humblx  thank  Tour  Majesty  for  oommand- 
Of  that  Papers  on  this  Subject  should  be  laid 
before  us* 


"We  humbly  thank  Tour  Majesty  for  Inform- 
ing ns,  that  Tour  Majesty  is  in  communication 
with  The  Emperor  of  the  French,  with  a  view  to 
extend  the  Commercial  Intercourte  between  the 
Two  Coontries,  and  thus  to  draw  still  closer  the 
Boods  of  fnendlj  Alliance  between  them. 

"  We  humbly  assure  Tour  Majesty,  that  we  par- 
take in  the  Regret  ozprossed  by  Tour  Majesty 
tksi  Tour  Majesty's  Endearours  to  preyent  a 
Raptors  between  Spain  and  Morocco  hare  been 
siAout  Success. 

"We  thank  Tour  Majesty  for  informing  us,  that 
Toor  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  and  the  Plenipo- 
Itntiary  of  The  Emperor  of  The  French  having, 
is  obedience  to  their  Instructions,  proceeded  to 
the  Mouth  of  the  Feiho  River,  in  order  to  repair 
toPeiut,  to  exchange  in  that  C;ty  the  Ratifioa- 
tioBs  of  the  Treaity  of  Tien4tin,  in  pursuance  of 
tiM  my-sixth  Article  of  that  Treaty,  their  fur- 
ther Progress  was  opposed  by  Force,  and,  that  a 
Ccnflict  took  place  between  the  Chinese  Forts  at 
the  Month  of  the  Riyer  and  the  Naval  Forces  by 
whiefa  the  Plenipotentiaries  were  escorted ;  and 
tbu  Tour  Majesty  is  preparing,  in  Concert  and 
Cooperation  with  The  Emperor  of  the  Fren^  an 
Expedition  intended  to  obtain  Redress,  and  a  Ful- 
fiuent  of  the  Stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Tien- 
Uiu. 

*  We  humhly  assure  Tour  M^esty  that  we  shall 
psrtieipate  in  Tonr  Gratification  if  the  prompt 
Ae^viesoence  of  the  Emperor  of  China  in  the 
■oderate  Demands  which  will  be  made  by  the 
Plesipoteatiaiies  shall  obviate  the  Necessity  for 
(he  Employment  of  Force. 

"We  thank  Tour  Majesty  for  directing  that 
Papers  on  this  Subject  should  be  laid  before  us. 

"  We  assure  Tour  Majesty  that  we  learn  with 
Satii6«tion  that  a  Collision  which  might  have  oc- 
xnted  between  Tour  Majesty's  Forces  and  those 
•f  te  UtdUd  StaUSp  arising  lh>m  an  unauthori- 


sed Proceeding  by  an  Officer  of  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  the  Island  of  San  Juan,  has  been 
prevented  by  the  judicious  Forbearance  of  Tonr 
Majesty's  Naval  and  Civil  Officers  on  the  Spot, 
and  by  the  equitable  and  conciliatory  provisional 
Arrangement  proposed  on  this  Matter  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States;  and  we  trust 
with  Tour  Majesty  that  the  Question  of  Boun- 
dary out  of  which  this  affiiir  has  arisen,  may  be 
amicably  settled  in  a  Manner  confoimable  with 
the  just  rights  of  the  Two  Countries,  as  defined 
by  the  First  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1846. 

**  We  humbly  express  our  heartfelt  Thankfulness 
in  learning  that  the  last  Embers  of  Disturbance 
in  Tour  Migesty's  Eaet  Indian  Dominions  have 
been  extinguished ;  that  Tour  Majesty's  Viceroy 
has  made  a  peaceful  Progress  through  the  Dis- 
tricts which  had  been  the  principal  Scene  of  Dis- 
order ;  that  by  a  judicious  Combination  of  Firm- 
ness and  Qenerosity  Toor  Majesty's  Authority  has 
been  everywhere  solidly  established ;  and  that 
Toor  Majesty  has  received  from  Tour  Majesty's 
Viceroy  most  gratifying  Accounts  of  the  Loyalty 
of  Tour  Majesty's  Indian  Subjects,  and  of  the 
good  Feeling  evinced  by  the  Native  Chiefs,  and 
the  great  Landowners  of  the  Country. 

«  We  humbly  thank  Tonr  Majesty  for  informing 
us,  that  the  Attention  of  the  Government  in  India 
has  been  directed  to  the  Development  of  the  in- 
ternal Resources  of  the  Country,  and  that  an  Im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  its  financial  Pros- 
pects. 

"  We  humbly  express  our  Satisfiicliou  that  Totir 
Majesty  has  concluded  a  Treaty  with  the  Tycoon 
of  Japan,  and  a  Treaty  regarding  Boundaries  with 
the  Republic  of  Ouatemala. 

"  We  humbly  thank  your  Majesty  for  graciously 
expressing  to  us  the  Feelings  with  which  Tonr 
Majesty  has  accepted  the  extensive  Offers  of  vo- 
luntary Service  which  Tour  Majesty  has  received 
firom  Tour  Subjects. 

"  We  thank  Tour  Majesty  for  informing  us,  that 
Measures  will  be  laid  before  us  for  amending  the 
Laws  which  regulate  the  Representation  of  the 
People  in  Parliament,  and  for  placing  that  Repre- 
sentation upon  a  broader  and  firmer  Basis  ;  and 
we  assuro  Tour  Majesty  that  we  will  give  our 
best  Consideration  to  this  important  Subject. 

"We  assure  Tour  Majesty  that  we  will  give 
our  serious  Attention  to  Tour  Majesty's  Recom- 
mendation that  we  should  resume  our  Labours  for 
the  Improvement  of  our  Jurisprudence,  and  par- 
ticularly in  i*ogard  to  Bankruptcy,  the  Transfer  of 
Land,  Consolidation  of  tho  Statutes,  and  such  a 
further  Fusion  of  Law  and  Equity  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  ensure  that  in  every  Suit  the  Rights  of 
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meut  and  Consolidation  of  the  Wel- 
fare and  Happiness  of  My  People. 

Her  Majesty  then  retired. 
House  adjourned  during  pleasure. 
House  resumed. 

ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  HER 
MAJESTY'S  SPEECH. 

Her  Majesty's  Speech  having  been 
reported  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

EarlFITZWILLIAM,  in  rising  to  move 
that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  by 
this  House  in  answer  to  Her  Majesty's 
most  gracious  Speech,  said : — My  Lords, 
it  is  with  diffidence  that  I  rise  to  address 
your  Lordships  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
greater  is  that  diffidence  when  I  recollect 
that  although  for  many  years  I  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  1  remained  throughout  that 
time  a  silent  actor  in  all  the  scenes  to 
which  my  duties  called  me  ;  but  I  will  be 
brief,  and  the  observations  which  I  make 
shall  be  few,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  weigh 
in  too  nice  a  balance  any  expressions  which 
may  fall  from  me  on  this  occasion. 

We  hear  from  Her  gracious  Majesty  that 
it  is  with  gratification  She  meets  her  Par- 
liament, that  She  continues  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  all  foreign  countries;  but 
while  there  is  this  general  cause  for  satis- 
faction, there  is,  in  my  estimation,  one 
reason  for  still  greater  congratulation.  I 
heard  but  yesterday  that  a  Commercial 
Treaty  had  been  signed  between  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
and  the  Government  of  this  country.  I 
for  one  cannot  hear  of  this  Treaty  other- 
wise than  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  as 
it  appears  to  me  more  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity,  peace,  and  happiness 
of  mankind  than  anything  which  could 
have  been  proposed,  and  tended  more  espe- 
cially to  bind  together  those  two  countries 
whose  interests  are  more  immediately  at 
issue. 

One  circumstance  we  cannot  hear  of 
without  regret,  namely,  that  those  kindly 
offices  which  were  tendered  by  Her  Majesty 
to  the  Governments  of  Morocco  and  Spain 
have  not  been  accepted.  But  I  will  turn 
from  that  topic  to  one  which  we  as  English- 
men cannot  view  without  admiration.  We 
cannot  witness  the  noble  efforts  now  being 
made  by  the  Italian  people  to  win  for 
themselves  those  liberties  which  we  have 
so  long  enjoyed,  and  so  justly  prizedi  with- 


out feelings  of  the  deepest  sympathy  and 
respect — and  having  won  them,  I  trust 
they  will  use  them  with  the  moderation  and 
wisdom  which  their  conduct  has  given  us 
every  reason  to  expect. 

I  will  now  turn  to  one  other  point  of  Her 
Majesty's  Speech  which  we  heard  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude.  We 
learn  that  those  vast  territories  over  which 
Her  Majesty  rules  in  India  are  now  tran- 
quil— that  the  miseries  and  sufiferings  of 
their  inhabitants  have  been  brought  to  a 
close  ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  having 
been  purified  by  those  fiery  trials  through 
which  they  have  passed,  the  people  of  those 
countries  may  become  more  moral,  con- 
tented, and  happy,  than  they  have  ever 
been. 

My  Lords,  I  said  I  would  not  detaia 
you  long  by  any  observations  I  might  offer, 
out  there  is  one  other  point  of  Her  Majesr 
ty's  Speech  to  which  I  must  allude,  as 
from  it  we  learn  that  the  state  of  this  coun- 
try is  one  of  the  very  greatest  prosperity, 
and  we  have  the  happiness  of  learning  that 
crime  is  decreasing,  and  pauperism  dying 
out. 

Allow  me,  my  Lords,  now  to  thank  yon 
for  the  kind  forbearance  with  which  yoa 
have  listened  to  the  few  observations  I  hare 
offered  to  your  notice,  but  before  resuming 
my  seat,  I  have  the  honour  to  propose  that 
an  humble  Address  may  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  in  answer  to  Her  gracious 
Speech  from  the  Throne. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Address 
agreed  to  : — 

Most  Grioioub  Soviriion, 
"We,  joxa  MajestT's  most  dotifiil  and  loyal 
Subjects,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in 
Farliament  assembled,  beg  leave  to  offer  our  hum- 
ble Thanks  to  Tour  Majesty  for  Your  Migestj's 
most  gracious  Speech  firom  the  Throne. 

"We  humbly  express  to  Your  Migesty  our 
Gratification  in  learning  that  Your  Majesty's  Re- 
lations with  Foreign  Powers  continue  to  be  on  ft 
friendly  and  a  satls&ctory  Footing. 

"  We  humbly  thank  your  Majesty  for  the  In- 
formation which  Your  Migesty  has  given  us  with 
regard  to  the  Invitation  which  Your  Majesty  has 
received  from  The  Emperor  of  Austria  and  from 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  send  a  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  assist  at  a  Conference  of  the  Great  Pow- 
ers of  Europe, 

"We  humbly  express  our  Gratification  at  learn- 
ing that  Your  Majesty  has  accepted  the  Invitation, 
vrhile,  at  the  same  Time,  making  known  that  in 
such  a  Conference  Your  Majesty  would  steadfiutly 
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maiotain  the  Principle  that  no  external  Force 
should  be  employed  to  impose  upon  the  People  of 
liafy  any  particular  Government  or  Constitution. 

"  We  assure  Your  Majesty  that  we  humbly  con- 
cur in  the  Purpose  expressed  by  Tour  Majesty, 
that,  whether  in  Congress  or  in  separate  Nego- 
tiation, Your  Majesty  will  endeavour  to  obtain  for 
the  People  of  ItalyFveedom  from  Foreign  Interfer- 
ence by  Force  of  Arms  in  their  internal  Concerns  ; 
and  we  trust  with  Your  Majesty  that  the  Affairs 
of  the  Italian  Peninsula  may  be  peacefully  and 
satis&ctorily  settled. 

"  We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  command- 
ing that  Papers  on  this  Subject  should  be  laid 
before  us. 

*'  We  humbly  thanlL  Your  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us,  that  Your  Majesty  is  in  communication 
with  The  Emperor  of  the  French,  with  a  view  to 
extend  the  Commercial  Intercourife  between  the 
Two  Countries,  and  thus  to  draw  still  closer  the 
Bonds  of  friendly  Alliance  between  them. 

"  We  humbly  assure  Your  Mi^esty,  that  we  par- 
take in  the  Regret  expressed  by  Your  Majesty 
that  Your  Majesty's  Endeavours  to  prevent  a 
Rupture  between  Spain  and  Morocco  have  been 
without  Success. 

**  We  thank  Your  Majesty  for  informing  us,  that 
Your  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  and  the  Plenipo- 
tentiary  of  The  Emperor  of  The  French  having, 
in  obedience  to  their  Instructions,  proceeded  to 
the  Mouth  of  the  Peiho  River,  in  order  to  repair 
to  Pekin,  to  exchange  in  that  C  jty  the  Ratifica- 
tions of  the  Treaty  of  Tien-ttin,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Fifty-sixth  Article  of  that  Treaty,  their  fur- 
ther Progress  was  opposed  by  Force,  and,  that  a 
Conflict  took  place  between  the  Chinete  Forts  at 
the  Mouth  of  the  River  and  the  Naval  Forces  by 
which  the  Plenipotentiaries  were  escorted ;  and 
that  Your  Majesty  is  preparing,  in  Concert  and 
Co-operation  with  The  Emperor  of  the  French,  an 
Expedition  intended  to  obtain  Redress,  and  a  Ful- 
filment of  the  Stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin. 

**  We  humbly  assure  Your  Majesty  that  we  shall 
participate  in  Your  Gratification  if  the  prompt 
Acquiescence  of  the  Emperor  of  China  in  the 
moderate  Demands  which  will  be  made  by  the 
Plenipotentiaries  shall  obviate  the  Necessity  for 
the  Employment  of  Force. 

*'We  thank  Your  Majesty  for  directing  that 
Papers  on  this  Subject  should  be  laid  before  us. 

"  We  assure  Your  Majesty  that  we  learn  with 
Satis&ction  that  a  Collision  which  might  have  oc- 
curred between  Your  Majesty's  Forces  and  those 
of  the  United  States,  arising  from  an  unauthori- 


zed Proceeding  by  an  Officer  of  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  the  Island  of  San  Juan,  has  been 
prevented  by  the  judicious  Forbearance  of  Your 
Majesty's  Naval  and  Civil  Officers  on  the  Spot, 
and  by  the  equitable  and  conciliatory  provisional 
Arrangement  proposed  on  this  Matter  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States;  and  we  trust 
with  Your  Majesty  that  the  Question  of  Bonn* 
dary  out  of  which  this  afiair  has  arisen,  may  be 
amicably  settled  in  a  Manner  oonfoimable  with 
the  just  rights  of  the  Two  Countries,  as  defined 
by  the  First  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1846. 

"  We  humbly  express  our  heartfelt  Thankfulness 
in  learning  that  the  last  Embers  of  Disturbance 
in  Your  Majesty's  East  Indian  Dominions  have 
been  extinguished ;  that  Your  Majesty's  Viceroy 
has  made  a  peaceful  Progress  through  the  Dis- 
tricts which  had  been  the  principal  Scene  of  Dis- 
order ;  that  by  a  judicious  Combination  of  Firm- 
ness and  Generosity  Your  Majesty's  Authority  has 
been  everywhere  solidly  established ;  and  that 
Your  Majesty  has  received  from  Your  Majesty'^ 
Viceroy  most  gratifying  Accounts  of  the  Loyalty 
of  Your  Majesty's  Indian  Subjects,  and  of  the 
good  Feeling  evinced  by  the  Native  Chiefs,  and 
the  great  Landowners  of  the  Country. 

"  We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  informing 
us,  that  the  Attention  of  the  Government  in  India 
has  been  directed  to  the  Development  of  the  in- 
ternal Resources  of  the  Country,  and  that  an  Im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  its  financial  Pros- 
pects. 

"  We  humbly  express  our  Satis&ction  that  Your 
Majesty  has  concluded  a  Treaty  with  the  Tycoon 
of  Japan,  and  a  Treaty  regarding  Boundaries  with 
the  Republic  of  Chmtemala, 

"  We  humbly  thank  your  Majesty  for  graciously 
expressing  to  us  the  Feelings  with  which  Your 
Majesty  has  accepted  the  extensive  Offers  of  vo- 
luntary Service  which  Your  Majesty  has  received 
from  Your  Subjects. 

''We  thank  Your  Majesty  for  informing  us,  that 
Measures  will  be  laid  before  us  for  amending  the 
Laws  which  regulate  the  Representation  of  the 
People  in  Parliament,  and  for  placing  that  Repre- 
sentation upon  a  broader  and  firmer  Basis  ;  and 
we  assure  Your  Majesty  that  we  will  give  our 
best  Consideration  to  this  important  Subject. 

"We  assure  Your  Majesty  that  we  will  give 
our  serious  Attention  to  Your  Majesty's  Recom- 
mendation that  we  should  resume  our  Labours  for 
the  Improvement  of  our  Jurisprudence,  and  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  Bankruptcy,  the  Transfer  of 
Land,  Consolidation  of  the  Statutes,  and  such  a 
further  Fusion  of  I<aw  and  Equity  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  ensure  that  in  every  Suit  the  Rights  of 
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the  Parties  maj  be  Batisfaotorily  deteimined  by 
the  Court  in  which  the  Suit  is  oommenood. 

"  We  humbly  express  our  Gratification  in  learn- 
ing that  the  great  Interests  of  the  Country  are 
generally  in  a  sound  and  thriying  Condition  ;  that 
Pauperism  and  Crime  ha?e  diminished  ;  and  that, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Your  Majesty's  Empire, 
both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Your  Majes- 
ty's Colonies  and  Possessions  beyond  Sea,  there 
reigns  a  Spirit  of  Loyalty,  of  Contentment,  of 
Order,  and  of  Obedience  to  the  Law. 

"We humbly  assure  Your  Majesty  that  in  com- 
moD  with  Your  Majesty  we  fenrently  pray  that 
the  beoefioent  Power  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of 
Nations  may  guide  our  Deliberations  for  the  Ad- 
Taaoement  and  Consolidation  of  the  Wel&re  and 
Happiness  of  Your  Migesty's  People. 

Lord  TRURO  said,  he  knew  when  Blen- 
der abilities  and  inezperieoce  appealed  to 
their  Lordships'  consideration,  that  appeal 
was  not  in  rain.  He  did  so  then.  Thej 
\iad  just  heard  in  the  words  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Speech  that  She  came  to  her  Parlia- 
ment with  feelings  of  unmixed  satisfaction. 
It  might  well  be  so,  announcing  as  the  So- 
vereign had  that  day  done  from  the  Throne, 
the  good-will  of  all  nations  towards  this 
country,  pledging  Her  Ministers  to  the  in- 
troduction of  measures  of  high  national 
concern,  and  gladdening  the  hearts  of  Her 
people  with  the  prospect  of  an  expanded 
commerce.  And  when  their  Lordships  were 
informed  that  the  revenue  was  never  in  a 
sounder  condition,  that  manufactures  were 
never  more  prosperous,  that  crime  had  de- 
creased, and  pauperism  was  less  burthen- 
some,  they  had  had  laid  before  them  the 
just  grounds  for  the  Royal  satisfaction  that 
had  been  expressed.  He  congratulated  their 
Lordships  when  he  reflected  on  the  recent 
Continental  strife,  at  the  assurances  that 
while  this  country  had  held  aloof  from  po- 
litical complications,  while  she  had  stead- 
fastly adhered  to  the  policy  she  had  avowed 
and  the  principles  she  had  promulgated, 
she  had  yet,  by  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and 
conciliation,  maintained  with  all  the  Powers 
of  Europe  the  most  friendly  and  amicable 
relations.  That  upon  the  cessation  of  the 
Italian  war  this  country  was  invited  to 
enter  a  Congress,  to  receive  communica- 
tions in  regard  to  the  Treaty  of  Zurich, 
and  to  consider  the  future  condition  of 
Italy.  This  acknowledgment  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  her  advice  in  the  resettlement 
of  that  country  was  only  to  be  expected. 
It  was  due  to  her  rank  and  natural  in- 
fluence in  Continental  affairs,  and  he  re- 
joiced to  learn  from  the  Throne  that  her 


compliance    was    unaccompanied    by  the 
smallest  departure  from  the  principles  of 
non-armed  interference,  which  England  bad» 
by  her  public  men,  distinctly  avowed,  and 
by  the  organs  of  public  opinion  made  known 
to  Europe.     He  congratulated  the  countiy 
upon  the  prospect,  at  last,  of  mutual  reduc- 
tions of  tariff  between  England  and  France 
—that  pledge  of   mutual  prosperity,  that 
guarantee  of  friendly  relations,  that  special 
security   for   the  prolonged  peace  of   the 
world.     It   could   not    but  be   agreeable 
to  the  country  to  indulge  the  hope  that 
under  the  guidance  and  sagacity  of  the 
Emperor  of   the  French,  a  course  of  en- 
lightened commercial  policy  was  about  to 
be  substituted  for  a  warlike  and  aggressive 
attitude.    But  if  this  country  had  been  free 
from  apprehension  of  war  on  the  Continent, 
she  had  not  been  without  grave  alarm  in 
the  Far  West,  where  the  unbounded  activity 
and  restlessness  of  our  excellent  cousins 
had,  for  a  moment,  raised  serious  fears  in 
the  people  of  this  country.     But,  however 
uncontrollable  might  be  some  of  the  spirits 
of  the  United  States,   and   unauthorised 
and  unjustifiable  their  acts  and  outrages, 
it  was  only  due  to  the  Government  of  that 
great  republic  to  acknowledge  the  prompti- 
tude of  their  suppression,  and  their  willing- 
ness to  enter  into  a  frank  reinvestigation 
of  treaty  engagements.     From  this  satis- 
factory picture  of  our  Foreign  relations,  he 
invited  their  Lordships  to  turn  to  a  scene 
which  but  lately  had  been  but  a  gloomy 
illustration  of  chequered  fortune  ^-  where 
but  two  years  since    an   empire  was    in 
flamest  And  all  that  is  horrible  of  war  and 
massacre  was  ruthlessly  perpetrated.     It 
was  not  too  much  to  say  that  India  had 
been  reconquered  amidst  scenes  of  bravery, 
devotion,  and   heroism   not  surpassed   by 
the  deeds  of  old  days,  when  that  vast  coun- 
try was  first  subjugated.     Greatly  was  it 
to  be  deplored  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
corded  by   the   same   historian,    but   the 
House  and  the  country   had    but  lately 
grieved  the  genius  that  had  enshrined  the 
deeds  of    Clive  in   terms  of  unsurpassed 
eloquence  and   beauty.      Their  Lordships 
had,  indeed,  to  deplore  a  good  and  a  great 
a  brilliant  example,  an  experienced 


man 


councillor,  a  nation's  instructor.  What- 
ever doubts  might  be  entertained  of  the 
policy  and  propriety  of  our  recent  dealings 
with  Cbina,  he  conceived  there  could  be 
but  one  opinion  of  the  treacherous  duplieitj 
of  the  blow  lately  dealt  to  Her  Majesty's 
forces  in  the  Chinese  waters — a  blow  for 
which  the  people  of   this  country  would 
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never  be  satisfied  without  voluntary  repara- 
tion, or  forcible  redress.  He  would  turn 
for  a  moment  to  a  measure  of  domestic 
legislation  which  had  been  promised  to 
them — the  Reform  Bill— a  measure,  the 
necessity  for  which  had  been  admitted  by 
all  parties.  A  measure  with  which  all  bad 
severally  dealt,  which  had  been  submitted 
for  acceptance  but  to  meet  with  rejection, 
and  which  now  came,  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
for  the  last  time  before  the  country  for  the 
approbation  of  their  Lordships.  It  appear- 
ed to  be  conceded  on  all  hands  that  no  ex- 
tensive changes  are  demanded;  a  great  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  was  nowhere  re- 
quired ;  but  the  necessity  for  a  moderate 
measure  of  reform  was,  in  his  opinion, 
imperative.  The  country  looked  forward 
to  such  a  measure  with  deep  interest  if  not 
with  anxiety  ;  and  it  would  expect  from  the 
great  Conservative  party  that  disinterested 
patriotism  in  its  support  which  its  provisions 
would,  he  believed,  be  found  to  deserve. 
And  it  was  because  he  recognized  in  the 
words  of  the  Royal  Speech,  the  determina- 
tion of  Ministers  to  deal  with  the  questions 
^of  the  day  without  postponement  or  eva- 
sion that  he  invited  their  Lordships  to 
adopt  the  Address  which  he  had  then  the 
honour  to  second. 

[See  page  8.] 
Earl  GREY  :  It  appears  to  me  that, 
with  one  exception,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
Address  to  which  any  of  your  Lordships 
are  likely  to  object ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  greater  part  of  it,  as  of  the  Speech  of 
which  it  is  the  echo,  must  have  been 
heard  by  your  Lordships  with  very  high 
satisfaction.  It  must  be  a  source  of  plea- 
sore  to  us  to  learn  that  Her  Majesty  is 
able  to  congratulate  us  on  the  peaceful 
state  of  our  relations  with  foreign  States. 
We  must  also  rejoice  that  Her  Majesty  is 
able  to  congratulate  ns  upon  the  generally 
prosperous  eondittoo  of  her  people,  and  upon 
the  well-being  of  the  great  mass  of  our  fel- 
low-countrymen, as  shown  by  the  diminution 
of  pauperism  and  the  state  of  the  revenue 
and  of  trade ;  upon  the  loyalty  and  good 
order  so  generally  prevalent  throughout  Her 
dominions ;  upon  the  fact  that  the  last  em- 
bers of  rebellion  have  been  extinguished  in 
India;  and  upon  the  circumstance  that  the 
dispute  with  the  United  States  respecting 
the  island  of  San  Juan  is  likely  to  be  settled 
amicably.  Above  all,  we  must  have  heard 
with  great  satisfaction — because  upon  that 
point  some  of  us  might  have  entertained 
misgivings  which  are  thus  removed — the 
paragraphs  relating  to  Italian  affairs  and  to 


the  assemblage  of  the  proposed  Congress. 
I,  for  one,  at  least  heartily  thank  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  for  having  advised  Her  to 
inform  us  that  She  is  determined  to  maintain 
the  principle  that  no  external  force  shall  be 
employed  to  impose  upon  the  people  of  Italy 
any  particular  Government  or  Constitution. 
I  rejoice  to  find  that  the  British  Government 
is  to  be  no  party  to  any  scheme  for  cutting 
and  carving  the  territory  of  Italy  according 
to  the  real  or  supposed  interest  of  other 
Powers  or  of  foreign  Princes,  but  will  main- 
tain the  principle  that  it  is  the  right  of 
the  Italians  themselves  to  settle  to  what 
form  of  Government  they  shall  submit. 
I  trust  that,  taking  their  stand  upon  this 
plain  principle  of  justice.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  may  succeed  in  conducting 
these  affairs  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
and  that  we  may  have  the  happiness  of 
seeing  established  in  Italy  a  powerful,  inde- 
pendent, and  free  State.  That  I  am  cer- 
tain is  the  conclusion  which  is  most  desirable 
for  the  Italians  themselves,  and  which  is 
also  best  calculated  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  Europe  and  that  of  this  country. 
One  paragraph,  of  the  Speech  relating  to  a 
topic  of  foreign  policy  I  have  not,  I  con- 
fess, heard  with  so  much  satisfaction.  I 
allude  to  the  passage  in  which  Her  Majesty 
informs  us  that  She  is  *'  in  communication 
with  the  Emperor  of  the  French  with  a 
view  to  extend  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,  an3  thus  to  draw 
still  closer  the  bonds  of  friendly  alliance 
between  them."  No  man  can  desire  more 
earnestly  than  myself  that  every  obstacle 
to  freer  commercial  intercourse  between 
England  and  France  should  be  removed, 
and  a  more  intimate  relation  established. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  two 
great  nations  so  well  calculated  to  pro- 
mote each  other's  welfare  should  have  so 
little  commercial  intercourse ;  that  by 
artificial  restrictions  mutual  trade,  which 
might  be  so  beneficial  to  both,  should  be 
so  interrupted,  and  that  a  commerce  which 
might  be  so  great  should  be  restricted  with- 
in such  narrow  limits.  But,  my  Lords, 
although  I  am  most  anxious  to  see  an  in- 
crease of  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries^  yet,  if  this  passage  'n  the 
Royal  Speech  is  meant  to  announce  to  us, 
as  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  a  treaty  is  to 
be  entered  into  by  which  France  and  Eng- 
land shall  mutually  stipulate  to  lower  their 
duties  upon  each  other's  productions, — if 
this  is  what  is  really  intended  I  must  de- 
clare my  conviction  that  it  will  be  an  un- 
fortunate step   backward  in  our  financial 
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and  commerciAl  policy.  To  commercial 
treatief»  witliin  their  proper  limits,  I  see 
no  objection  ;  but  those  limits  are  Terr 
narrow.  Bejond  proriding  that  each  na- 
tion shall  treat  the  other  with  as  much 
favour  as  it  extends  to  any  other  nation, 
and  a  few  ordinary  stipulations  of  that  kind, 
I  know  of  nothing  which  can  properly  be 
introduced  into  a  commercial  treaty.  When 
you  enter  into  stipuUtions  as  to  the  duties 
which  each  is  to  lery  on  the  productions  of 
the  other,  you  make  a  very  great  mbtake 
indeed.  I  cannot  forget  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  great  revolutionary  war  it  was 
the  opinion  of  almost  every  statesman  of  note 
in  all  countries,  that  it  would  be  a  common 
benefit  to  the  civilised  werld  if  all  nations 
would  remove  the  obstructions  which  arbi- 
trary legislation  opposed  to  their  commercial 
intercourse  with  each  other.  Unfortu- 
nately, with  that  opinion  there  prevailed 
this  other*-that  in  the  removal  of, commer- 
cial restrictions  the  gain  rested  with  the 
nation  whose  produce  was  admitted  into 
the  dominions  of  another,  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  high  import  duties  was 
beneficial  to  a  people,  provided  that  their 
exjports  were  not  unduly  taxed  by  their 
neighbours.  Entering  upon  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  that  notion,  the  various  countries 
of  Europe,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, went  on  trying,  with  much  fruitless 
expenditure  of  labour  and  ingenuity,  to 
remove  the  restrictions  which  they  had 
mutually  imposed  upon  each  other's  trade. 
The  spirit  in  which  these  negotiations  were 
carried  on  was  that  which  is  so  well  described 
in  Mr.  Canning's  well-known  rhyming  des- 
pafch : — 

"  In  matters  of  oonmieroe  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 
*<  Is  giving  too  little,  and  asking  too  much." 

That  was  the  spirit  in  which  each  nation 
received  the  proposals  of  its  rival.     All 
thought  that  too  much  was  asked  with  re- 
spect to  their  admission  of  the  produce  of 
other  countries,  and  that  too  little  was 
conceded  with  respect  to  the  admission  of 
their  own  by  other  nations,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  they  were  all  disposed 
to  act  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Canning  at  the  end  of  his  despatch  :— 
"Nous  frapperons  Falck  with  twenty  per  cent. 
These  n'egofiations  continued,  as  I  have 
said,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  left  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  Europe  more   fettered,   if 
possible,  than  it  was  before.  At  length,  my 
Lords,  this  country  adopted  a  wiser  policy. 
It  came  to  tho  conclusion  that  it  was  con- 
trary   to  common  sense  that  we  should! 
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punish  ourselves  because  other  nations 
fused   to  admit  our  productions  to  their 
markets  ;  that  tho  wiser  course  for  us  would 
be  to  regulate  our  own  duties  according  to 
our  commercial  and  financial  interests,  and 
to  leave  other  nations  to  follow  our  ex- 
ample, or  not,  as  they  pleased,  being  coo« 
vinced  that  if  we  opened  our  ports  to  foreign 
produce,  it  would,  in  some  ^tay  or  other, 
be  paid. for,  and  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country   would    be    increased.     This 
policy  was  adopted  at  first  with  some  de- 
gree of  timidity,  but  afterwards  with  greater 
boldness,  and  was  at  length  carried  into 
complete  effect  by  the  repeal  of  the  old 
Navigation  Laws  in  1849.     We  know  that 
this  great  experiment  has  been  attended 
with  a  success  which  has  exceeded  even 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  sup- 
porters.    We  have  seen  trade,  manufac- 
tures, and  every  branch  of  the  industry  of 
the  country  improve  with  unexampled  ra- 
pidity.    We    have    seen    ten   millions  of 
duties  repealed,  while  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  Customs  has  not  diminished.   We 
have  seen  the  welfare  and  general  com- 
fort of  the  people  marvellously  increase ; 
and,  lastly,   we  have  seen  other  nations 
gradually  begin,    though  with  slow  and 
hesitating  steps,   to  follow  our  example. 
Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  com- 
mercial tariffs  of  Europe  are  aware  that 
almost  all  nations  have  made  some  con- 
siderable improvement  in  their  systems, 
and  this,  too,  be  it  remembered,  since  we 
ceased  to  make  their  concessions  prelimi- 
nary to  tho  improvement  of  our  own  legis- 
lation, or  the  participation  by  them  in  the 
freedom    of  our    commerce.     Unhappily, 
France  is  not  among  those  nations  who 
have  been  willing  to  make  concessions  in 
its  tariff.     The  tariff  of  France  is  to  this 
day  highly  restrictive  ;  but,  though  I  most 
earnestly  desire  that  its  tariff  should  be 
amended,  I  contend  that  is  a  step  back- 
ward— a  departure  from  the  wise  and  sound 
policy  which  we  have  for  several  years 
pursued,  if  in  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France  there  are  any  stipulaUons  binding 
us  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  any  commo- 
dities of  French  produce  in  consideration 
or  similar  reductions  in  the  duties  upon 
British  productions  introduced  into  France. 
If  there  are  any  duties  upon  articles  of 
French  produce  which,  consistently  with 
our  financial  exigencies,  we  can  afford  to 
reduce,  let  them  bo  reduced  at  once,  and 
without  making  similar  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Government  a  condi- 
tion preliminary  to  such  reductions.  .  I  am 
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persaaded  that  this,  as  it  is  the  most  gene* 
louB,  is  by  far  the  best  and  wisest  policy. 
Let  any  duties  of  that  kind,  which  you  can 
afford  to  reduce,  be  diminislied,  and  with 
the  least  possible  delay  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  the  present  moment,  when  the 
financial  exigencies  of  the  country,  if  1  am 
rightly  informed,  are  likely  to  prove  not  a 
little  onerous  and  not  a  little  difficult  to 
meet,  1  utterly  protest  against  any  re- 
duction of  duties  upon  French  produce, 
which  is  not  expedient  and  prudent  with 
reference  to  our  own  financial  condition, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  relaxations 
of  the  commercial  tariff  of  France.  If 
France  likes  to  maintain  a  restrictive 
tariff,  she,  and  not  we,  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal sufferer,  and  1  am  convinced  that 
though  she  may  for  a  time  defer  the  adop- 
tion of  a  wiser  policy,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible that  she  should  long  continue  to  do 
80.  She  cannot  do  so  without  seeing  her- 
self outstripped  in  the  race  of  improvement 
by  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  finding 
herself  left  far  behind  in  comparative  pros- 
perity by  those  countries  which  are  wise 
enough  to  adopt  a  system  of  commercial 
freedom.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  French  people,.  I  am  per- 
suaded it  is  impossible  that  they  can  long 
witness  the  effects  of  their  present  system 
without  discovering  the  prudence  and  the 
wisdom  of  changing  it.  I  am  aware  it  has 
been  said  that,  though  our  general  policy 
is  opposed  to  commercial  treaties,  still  it  is 
expedient  to  depart  from  it  in  the  case  of 
France,  because  in  that  country  there  is  so 
strong  a  feeling  in  favour  of  Protection 
that  even  the  great  power  of  the  Emperor 
is  unable  to  carry  into  effect  an  improvement 
of  its  commercial  system  unless  the  people 
can  be  reconciled  to  it  by  gaining  some  im- 
mediate advantage  in  return.  My  Lords, 
that  reasoning  seems  to  me  to  be  based 
on  an  entire  mistake.  I  firmly  believe  that 
in  France,  under  the  present  or  any  other 
form  of  Government,  public  opinion  will  in 
the  end  prevail  in  regard  to  legislation  of 
this  kind  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  public 
opinion  is  far  less  likely  to  be  enlisted  in 
favour  of  a  sound  commercial  system  if  it 
is  put  to  the  people  that  they  are  to  con- 
sent to  the  introduction  of  certain  foreign 
goods,  and  to  the  admission  of  compe- 
tition in  respect  to  certain  articles,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  advantages  which  they  will 
derive  from  this  greater  freedom  of  im- 
port, but  in  order  to  purchase  an  easier 
entrance  for  their  own  produce  into  an- 
other  country.      This    is    nothing   less 


than  the  old  principle  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed amongst  States  come  back  again, 
and  it  will  be  represented,  and  very  truly 
represented  to  France,  that  what  she  can 
gain  by  any  changes  which  we  may  make 
in  our  financial  policy  will  be  so  trifling 
compared  with  the  effect  of  any  real  reform 
in  the  French  tariff  as  to  be  totally  inade- 
quate to  compensate  her  for  her  conces- 
sions. This  is  the  light  in  which  the  mat- 
{er  will  be  put  before  the  French  people  if 
the  inducement  you  hold  out  to  them  for 
agreeing  to  the  reduction  of  their  import 
duties  on  coal,  iron,  cotton  twist,  or  any 
other  English  commodities,  is  to  be  the 
hope  that  we  shall  take  their  silks  or  their 
wine  more  freely  ;'  instead  of  an  expecta» 
tion  of  the  direct  benefit  which  their  com- 
merce will  receive  from  the  removal  of  their 
own  restrictions.  And  a  very  simple  cal- 
culation, which  the  manufacturers  of  France 
are  quite  able  to  make,  will  suffice  to  show 
them  how  very  small  an  equivalent  they 
will,  on  this  view  of  the  question,  obtain  for 
what  they  are  asked  to  give  up.  1  believe, 
therefore,  that  by  making  this  a  matter  of 
stipulation  you  will  increase  those  jealou- 
sies which  are  the  real  obstacle  to  a  per- 
manent and  effectual  improvement.  But, 
my  Lords,  though  I  could  not  permit  this 
opportunity  of  noticing  a  question  which 
occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
Speech  to  pass,  1  am  happy  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  passage  which  relates  to  it 
is  so  guardedly  expressed  and  so  carefully 
avoids  committing  the  House  to  any  opinion 
beforehand,  that  1  have  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  concurring  in  the  Address  as  it 
stands.  But  there  is  another  portion  of 
the  Speech  with  respect  to  which  I  regret 
to  say  1  cannot  adopt  the  same  course/  In 
the  paragraph  which  refers  to  the  late 
calamity  in  China,  and  to  the  measures 
which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  taken 
in  consequence,  there  is  undoubtedly  mani- 
fested a  very  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  avoid  to  pledge  the 
House  prematurely  to  any  opinion  on  some 
most  important  points  involved  in  the  trans- 
action. They  do  not  take  the  tone  adopt- 
ed by  my  noble  Friend  who  seconded  the 
Address,  and  ask  us  to  express  any  opinion 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese,  or  as  to 
their  having  been  guilty  of  any  treachery 
of  which  we  have  a  right  to  complain.  They 
have  no  doubt  studiously,  and  very  properly, 
excluded  any  expression  of  that  nature. 
But  there  is  one  respect  in  which  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  passage  does  com- 
mit the  House  to  an  admission  which  it 
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Otight  not  to  make.  We  uro  asked  to 
tbank  Her  Majesty  for  having  iDrormed  us 
of  <rlint  has  happened,  and  of  the  prepara- 
tions which  are  making  for  the  sending  out 
of  an  expedition  to  Chinn.  Mj  Lords,  bj 
■o  thanking  Her  Majesty  for  giving  the 
information,  but  at  the  same  time  taking 
no  nntice  of  the  delay  whioh  has  occurred 
in  bringing  this  subject  under  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament,  the  House  does 
clearly  admit  that  it  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain  of  that  delay.  I,  for  one,  cannot 
consent  to  make  such  an  admission,  even 
by  inference,  because  I  belioTe  that  by 
acknowledging  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  not  to  blame  for  having  failed  to 
bring  this  qneation  at  an  earlier  period 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament  the  House 
would  snrrendor  one  of  its  most  important 
rights  and  privileges.  To  the  Crown  it 
nndonbtedty  belongs  by  the  constitution  (o 
conduct  the  relations  of  this  country  with 
foreign  Powers ,  The  Crown  also  pos- 
sesses the  high  prerogative  of  declaring 
var  and  making  peace.  But  this  high 
anthority  is  most  eantiously  guarded  by 
this  rule.^tliat  Her  Majesty's  servants  are 
to  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  exercised  ;  and  further, 
that  whenever  the  situation  of  the  country 
is  snch  that  it  is  necessary  to  arm  with  a 
view  to  probable,  or  even  possible  hostili- 
ties, it  is  the  duty  of  tbe  advisers  of  the 
Crovrn  to  make  this  known  to  Parliament, 
and  to  call  on  Farliament  to  provide  for  the 
expeuse  to  be  thus  incurred.  Hy  Lords, 
it  is  not  requisite  that  war  should  be  de- 
clared in  order  to  create  an  occaaion  when 
anch  a  oommuniealion  ought  to  be  made 
to  the  Legislature.  It  is  sufficient  if  the 
state  of  tilings  is  such  tiiat  a  necessity 
arises  for  making  naval  and  military  pre- 
parations. I  am  convinced  there  are  none 
of  your  Lordships  who  will  dispute  that  I 
am  laying  down  correctly  what  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  the  law  and  practice  of 
Parliament.  I  might  quote  many  examples 
to  show  how  rigidly  this  rule  has  been 
adhered  to,  but  I  shall  trouble  your  Lord- 
ships with  only  two  ;  and  in  doing  so  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  taking  up  (oo  much  of 
^our  time.  These  precedents,  showing  how 
ID  former  times  great  Ministers  have  acted 
in  these  cases,  will  be  valuable  as  a  guide 
to  your  Lordships'  judgment  in  tbe  present 
instance.  In  the  year  1790  some  British 
vessels  were  seised  by  the  Spaniards  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America.  An 
application  was  made  by  our  Govcmroent 
for  redress.  That  application  was  not 
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attended  to.  On  tbo  contrary.  Spun  r«- 
plied  by  putting  forward  claims  that  were 
held  to  be  inadmissible  ;  nnd  a  fresb  ap- 
plication was  ordered  to  be  made  bjr  tbe 
English  Ambassador  at  Madrid.  At  the 
aame  time,  on  the  5th  of  May,  a  Meeaage 
from  the  Crown  was  bronght  down  to  bo^h 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  which,  after  i» 
citing  at  greater  length  than  I  have  doM 
the  facts  I  have  just  stated.  His  Uajea^ 
made  nao  of  the  following  words  : — 

"  And,  under  these  ciroumitancea,  His  Hiyca^, 
haring  also  received  iafarmation  that  coniiderabia 
armnmenta  ar«  oariTing  on  in  the  port*  of  Bpaia, 
has  judged  it  Ht  be  indiapeaublj  neoeanrj  to  gin 
ordeni  for  making  guoh  preparations  as  msf  pat 
it  in  His  Majestj's  power  to  act  with  vigour  aal 
effcat  in  support  of  the  honour  of  his  Crown  and 
the  intercati  of  his  people.  And  Ois  MaJeMr 
reoommendi  it  to  hia  bithflil  Commona,  on  wboat 
seal  and  pablio  apirit  he  has  the  moat  |«iiinl 
reliancs,  to  enable  hint  to  tale  aueh  meamrcs  aaJ 
to  make  auoh  augmeotBtionB  of  bia  foroes  as  toM^ 
be  eventual]7  neoosaary  for  thia  purpoaa." 

This  Mesaage  was  brought  down  bj  ICr. 
Pitt  before  the  Crown  proceeded  to  incrsa— 
the  naval  or  military  force  of  the  coantij 
in  the  case  of  the  Noolka  Soand  diamila. 
Tbe  Address  in  answer  to  the  Royal  Ifaa. 
sago  was  unanimonsly  agreed  to  on  iba  fol- 
lowing day  by  both  Honsea;  and  sabaa- 
quently  tbe  House  of  Commons  gave  a  vota 
of  credit  of  £1,000,000  to  meet  tha  ax- 
penses  of  the  proposed  armament,  I  need 
not  tell  your  Lordships  that,  in  conaa- 
quence  of  the  determined  attitude  of  thia 
country,  the  difference  relative  to  Nootka 
Sound  passed  off  without  a  war.  There  ia 
another  case.  At  the  beginning  of  Daeeia- 
ber,  1826,  tbe  Frincesa  Regent  of  Portugal 
applied  to  England  under  the  treatiea  be- 
tween Portugal  and  this  country  for  aacisU 
anoe  to  defend  her  dominions  against  an  ap- 
prehended aggression  on  the  part  of  Spun. 
The  British  Government  determined  that 
this  appeal  was  one  which  should  be  r^ 
a  ponded  to.  Accordingly,  on  the  11  tb  of 
December,  1826,  a  Message  from  tha  Crawa 
was  brought  down  to  both  Houses.  Ob 
the  following  day,  the  12th  of  DeeembM*, 
Mr.  Canning,  in  moving  the  Address  ia 
answer  to  the  Message,  informed  the  Honsa 
of  Commons  that  the  decision  of  the  Cabi- 
net had  been  oorae  to  only  on  the  Sator. 
day  preceding ;  that  the  pleosare  of  tha 
Crown  was  taken  on  the  Sunday,  and  an 
the  Monday  the  Message  was  sent  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Snch,  i  !<•  rda 
was  the  course  adopted  on  thoae  (wj  cea> 
siona.  Contrast  it  with  what  hapr 
the  present  instance.     The  QaatU         * 
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16th  of  September  last  contained  the  do- 1  as  the;  impoaed  upon  the  conntrr  the 
spatehes  of  the  English  Admiral  giving  an  expeoM  of  an  armament,  to  obtain  the 
iMSGDunt  of  the  repulse  sustained  by  our  j  sanction  of  Parliament  for  that  expenae  ; 
force  in  China.  I  have  no  meana  of  i  and  because  in  making  such  an  appeal 
knotring  how  soon  after  that  the  deei-  to  Parliament,  the  whole  queation  of  the 
Bion  of  the  Government  was  come  to,  policy  and  justice  of  the  war  nas  no- 
but  we   know  from  the  usual  sources  of  ]  ceasarily  brought  under  the  cansideration 


information — the  newspapers — that 
very  early  period  afterwards  preparations 
were  commenced.  My  Lords,  it  is  now 
more  than  four  months  since  this  intelij- 
genco  was  received,  and  during  at  least 
three  of  those  months  our  ports  and  ar- 
senals have  resounded  with  the  din  of  pre- 
paration. Mcaau res  have  been  taken,  as 
we  all  know  from  the  public  sonrees  of  infor- 
mation, for  despatching  artillery,  gunboats 
and  stores  to  China.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther any  troops  have  been  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  China  direct  from  this  country,  but 
troops  have  certainly  been  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed thither  from  India,  and  preparations 
have  been  made  for  a  large  force,  we  are 
tdd  not  less  than  10,000  men,  in  addition 
to  our  naval  forces.  Therefore  a  very 
large  eipense  must  already  have  been  in- 
enrred,  and  I  only  ask  your  Lordships  to 
contrast  the  coorse  which  bad  just  been 
taken — all  these  measures  being  taken 
dnriog  three  months  without  communica- 
tion with  Parliament  till  this  moment — 
with  what  I  have  described  as  having 
been  done  on  the  occasions  to  which  I 
have  alluded  hy  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Canning. 
They  thought  it  their  duty  before  they  did 
•nylhing  else  at  once  to  ask  Parliament 
to  support  the  Crown  in  the  measures 
they  proposed  to  adopt.  Is  that,  my 
Lords,  to  be  the  rule  in  future  ?  If  it  is 
not,  1  say  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
take  some  notice  of  the  delay  that  has 
token  place.  If  we  admit  that  a  Minister 
mvf  without  blame  for  so  long  a  period  as 
I  have  mentioned  continue  warlike  pre- 
parations without  seeking  the  aid  and 
■auction  ef  Parliament  to  his  measnren,  1 
•ay  we  admit  that  a  principle  whicli  our 
greatest  statesmen  and  most  distinguish- 
ed writers  have  always  held  an  essen- 
tial element  in  our  constitution,  is  no 
longer  binding  upon  our  statesmen.  The 
power  of  the  Crown  to  enter  on  war 
is  admitted,  but  it  has  always  been 
held  that  it  was  only  safe  that  this  great 
power  should  be  intrusted  to  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  day,  because  they  were 
not  at  liberty  to  take  even  one  step  towards 
inveir 
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of  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  which 
had  it  in  its  power  to  check  at  the  veir 
beginning  any  steps  which  it  might  think 
inexpedient,  or  caleulated  to  involve  the 
country  in  an  unjust  or  impolitic  war. 
But  wfaat  becomes  of  this  security  ?  What 
becomes  of  this  guard  against  abuse  if  a 
Minister  is  to  be  allowed  for  such  a  time 
as  I  have  described  to  carry  on  warlike  pre- 
parations, keeping  Parliament  ignorant  of 
them!  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  in 
the  instances  I  have  quoted.  Parliament 
was  sitting  at  the  time,  and  therefore  it 
was  natural  that  Government  should  make 


stances  arose  which,  in  their  own  opioioB, 
made  it  expedient  for  the  country  to  arm. 
My  Lords,  I  can  really  scarcely  beliere 
that  anybody  will  pretend  that  the  mere 
accident  of  Parliament  being  sitting  at  the 
time  should  make  the  slightest  difference. 
If  it  is  proper  to  make  a  communication 
to  Parliament,  it  is  proper  also  to  call  Paf 
liament  together  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing that  communication,  and  neither  onr 
convenience,  nor  the  convenience  of  th« 
membei's  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
ought  for  a  moment  to  be  put  into  comp^ 
tition  with  the  importanoe  of  maintaining 
a  great  oonstituiional  principle ;  and,  as 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Government  at 
any  time,  with  very  abort  delay,  to  oall 
Parliament  together,  if  it  was  their  duty 
while  Parliament  was  sitting  to  make  such 
a  communication,  it  was  equally  their  duty 
to  call  Parliament  together  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  it.  There  is  another  argu- 
ment ivhich,  perhaps,  may  be  used.  I  may 
be  told  that  the  large  and  liberal  grants 
mode  by  Parliament  in  last  Session  for 
our  naval  and  military  service  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  make  a  further  communica- 
tion to  Parliament,  as  the  Government  in 
'  preparations  have  not  exceeded  those 
grants.  My  Lords,  I  trust  we  shall  not 
have  this  argument  brought  forward,  which 
would  partake  very  much  of  the  character  of 
a  quibble.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  Parlia- 
ment made  very  large  and  liberal  grants  in 
the  last  Session  for  the  naval  and  military 
j[rants  were  not  mora 
vide  for  the  demands 
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ought  not  to   make.     We  are   asked   to 
tbaok  Her  Majesty  for  having  informed  us 
of  whnt  has  happened,  and  of  the  prepara- 
tions which  are  making  for  the  sending  out 
of  an  expedition  to  China.     Mj  Lords,  by 
BO  thanking  Her  Majesty  for  giving  the 
information,  but  at  the  same  time  taking 
no  notice  of  the  delay  which  has  occurred 
in  bringing   this  subject  under  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament,  the  House  doe^ 
clearly  admit  that  it  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  that  delay.     I,  for  one,  cannot 
consent  to  make  such  an  admission,  even 
by  inference,  because  I   believe  that  by 
acknowledging  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  not  to  blame  for  having  failed  to 
bring  this  question  at  an  earlier  period 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament  the  House 
would  surrender  one  of  its  most  important 
rights  and  privileges.     To  the  Crown  it 
undoubtedly  belongs  by  the  constitution  to 
conduct  the  relations  of  this  country  with 
foreign   Powers.      The   Crown   also   pos- 
sesses the   high  prerogative  of  declaring 
war  and   making  peace.     But  this   high 
authority   is   most  cautiously  guarded  by 
this  rule, — that  Her  Majesty's  servants  are 
to  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  exercised  ;   and  further, 
that  whenever  the  situation  of  the  country 
is  such  that  it  is  necessary  to  arm  with  a 
view  to  probable,  or  even  possible  hostili- 
ties, it  is  the  duty  of  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown  to  make  this  known  to  Parliament, 
and  to  call  on  Parliament  to  provide  for  the 
ezpeuse  to  be  thus  incurred.     My  Lords, 
it  is  not  requisite  that  war  should  be  de- 
clared in  order  to  create  an  occasion  when 
such  a  communication  ought  to  be  made 
to  the  Legislature.     It  is  sufficient  if  the 
state  of  things  is  such  that  a  necessity 
arises  for  making  naval  and  military  pre- 
parations.    I  am  convinced  there  are  none 
of  your  Lordships  who  will  dispute  that  I 
am  laying  down  correctly  what  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  the  law  and  practice  of 
Parliament.    I  might  quote  many  examples 
to  show  how  rigidly  this  rulo  has  been 
adhered  to,  but  I  shall  trouble  your  Lord- 
ships with  only  two  ;    and  in  doing  so  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  taking  up  too  much  of 
your  time.    These  precedents,  showing  how 
in  former  times  great  Ministers  have  acted 
in  these  cases,  will  be  valuable  as  a  guide 
to  your  Lordships'  judgment  in  the  present 
instance.     In  the  year  1790  some  British 
vessels  were  seized  by  the  Spaniards  on 
the   north-west  coast  of    America.      An 
application  was  made  by  our  Government 
for  redress.      That   application    was   not 
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attended  to.  On  the  contrary,  Spain  re- 
plied by  putting  forward  claims  that  were 
held  to  be  inadmissible  ;  and  a  fresh  ap- 
plication was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the 
English  Ambassador  at  Madrid.  At  the 
same  time,  on  the  5th  of  May,  a  Message 
from  the  Crown  was  brought  down  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  which,  after  re- 
citing at  greater  length  than  I  have  done 
the  facts  I  have  just  stated.  His  Majesty 
made  use  of  the  following  words  :— 

**  And,  under  these  circumstances,  Bis  Majesty, 
having  also  received  information  that  considerable 
armaments  are  carrying  on  in  the  ports  of  Spain, 
has  judged  it  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to  give 
orders  for  making  such  preparations  as  may  pat 
it  in  His  Majesty's  power  to  act  with  vigour  and 
effect  in  support  of  the  honour  of  his  Crown  and 
the  interests  of  his  people.  And  His  Majesty 
recommends  it  to  his  fiiithful  Oommons,  on  whose 
zeal  and  public  spirit  he  has  the  most  perfeet 
reliance,  to  enable  him  to  take  such  measures  and 
to  make  such  augmentations  of  his  forces  as  may 
be  eventually  necessary  for  this  purpose." 

This  Message  was  brought  down  by  Mr. 
Pitt  before  the  Crown  proceeded  to  increase 
the  naval  or  military  force  of  the  country 
in  the  case  of  the  Nootka  Sound  dispute. 
The  Address  in  answer  to  the  Royal  Mes- 
sage was  unanimously  agreed  to  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  both  Houses;  and  subse- 
quently the  House  of  Commons  gave  a  Tote 
of  credit  of  £1.000,000  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses  of  the  proposed  armament.  I  need 
not  tell  your  Lordships  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  determined  attitude  of  this 
country,  the  difference  relative  to  Nootka 
Sound  passed  off  without  a  war.  There  is 
another  case.  At  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, 1826,  the  Princess  Regent  of  Portugal 
applied  to  England  under  the  treaties  be- 
tween Portugal  and  this  country  for  assist- 
ance to  defend  her  dominions  against  an  ap- 
?reheBded  aggression  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
'he  British  Qovernment  determined  thai 
this  appeal  was  one  which  should  be  re- 
sponded to.  Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1826,  a  Message  from  the  Cniir» 
was  brought  down  to  both  Houses.  On 
the  following  day,  the  12th  of  Deceibber^ 
Mr.  Canning,  in  moving  the  Address  in 
answer  to  the  Message,  informed  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  decision  of  the  Cabi- 
net had  been  oome  to  only  on  the  Satur- 
day preceding ;  that  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown  was  taken  on  the  Sunday,  and  on 
the  Monday  the  Message  was  sent  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Such,  my  Lorda^ 
was  the  course  adopted  on  those  two  ocea* 
sions.  Contrast  it  with  what  happened  in 
the  present  instance.     The  GazeUe  of  the 
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Graresend,  be  would  be  entitled  to  remove 
those  ob&tructtens  by  force  and  to  fire  upon 
the  troops  defending  tbem,  because  they 
happened  to  be  manned  only  by  a  body  of 
the  Kent  Militia  ;  whether  our  now  prefer* 
ring  a  demand  for  redress  for  this  affair, 
backed  by  the  despatch  of  a  large  mili- 
tary and  naval  force  to  that  country  in 
a  manner  which  will  probably  lead  to  war, 
is  calculated  to  promote,  in  any  one  respect, 
the  interests  of  England  ;  and  whether  any 
conclusion  to  which  such  a  contest  may  be 
brought  ean  be  conducive  to  our  real  bene- 
fit. We  shall  have  further  to  consider, 
my  Lords,  whether  any  treaty  which  we 
may  succeed  in  extorting  from  China,  or 
any  amount  of  degradation  which  we 
may  impose  upon  her  Government,  is  likely 
to  place  us  in  a  better  position  in  her  re* 
gard,  or  whether  we  have  any  security  that 
Buch  a  treaty  would  be  acted  upon  one 
hour  beyond  the  time  at  which  the  force  by 
which  it  was  wrung  from  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple naay  happen  to  be  withdrawn  ;  —  we 
must  consider  whether  our  great  trade  with 
China — a  trade  which,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, contributes  more  to  our  prosperity 
than  that  which  we  carry  on  with  any 
other  nation  of  the  world,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  United  States — a  trade 
which  is  of  such  enormous  importance 
hoth  to  our  home  and  to  our  Indian  re- 
Tenue, — is  likely  to  be  promoted  by  burn- 
ing tbe  cities  and  slaughtering  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  vast  empire ;  whether 
they  are  likely  to  become  better  customers 
to  us,  and  to  be  enabled  to  purchase  more 
of  our  manufactures,  and  to  give  us  in  re- 
turn more  of  those  articles  that  China  pro- 
duces, by  our  spreading  fire  and  devastation 
through  their  land; — whether  it  is  wise 
and  prudent  that  we  should  enter  upon  a 
contest  from  which,  once  it  is  commenced, 
there  may  be  no  retreat,  save  by  pulling 
down  the  ancient  and  already  tottering 
fabric  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  thus 
leaving  that  extensive  empire  aad  vast 
population  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  dis- 
order. These,  my  Lords,  are  grave  and 
momentous  questions,  which  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  consider  with  a  deliberation  com- 
mensurate to  their  importance.  They  open, 
however,  too  extensive  a  field  to  be  ade- 
quately discussed  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present.  I  now  advert  to  the  fact  that 
such  questions  will  arise  simply  as  afford- 
ing to  my  mind  conclusive  proof  of  the  im- 
propriety of  the  delay  which  has  occurred 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  bringing  this  subject  under  the  conside- 


ration of  the  Legislature.  It  will  he  our 
duty  to  deal  with  these  great  questions  in 
the  course  of  this  Session,  but  we  cannot 
now  do  so  with  the  same  effect  as  we  might 
have  done  three  months  ago.  It  is  possi* 
ble  that  Parliament  may  disapprove  the 
policy  which  Her  Majeisty's  Government 
have  pursued  in  this  matter ;  but  if  it 
should,  it  may  now  find  it  too  late  to  cor* 
rect  many  of  the  errors  of  that  policy. 
Their  orders  have  gone  out  to  the  other 
side'  of  the  world.  Those  orders  may  be 
(and  I  much  fear  they  are)  of  such  a 
character  as  to  bnng  on  the  war  for 
which  their  preparations  have  been  made, 
so  that  this  calamity  which  might  some  time 
ago  have  been  avoided,  if  the  judgment  of 
Parliament  had  been  appealed  to  in  due 
course,  may  now  be  inevitable.  We  are  at 
the  present  moment,  for  instance,  far  more 
deeply  committed  to  France,  who  is  to  act 
as  our  ally  in  this  contest,  than  we  were  at 
no  very  distant  day.  It  is  more  difficult  now 
than  it  was  some  few  months  since  to  make 
any  propositions  of  a  conciliatory  kind 
to  the  Chinese  Government  with  a  chance 
of  their  leading  to  an  amicable  arrangement 
between  the  two  countries.  The  very  pre- 
parations for  war  which  both  we  and  the 
Chinese  have  made,  according  to  recent 
accounts,  diminish  the  chances  of  such  a 
policy  being  attended  with  success.  I  have 
now,  my  Lords,  I  think,  made  out  my  case. 
It  is,  then,  I  repeat,  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished rules  and  practice  of  Parliament  that 
any  Government  should  presume  to  take 
upon  itself,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature,  to  make  preparations,  as  has 
been  done  in  this  instance,  for  what  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  frightfully  disastrous  con- 
test. No  merely  theoretical,  but  a  prac- 
tical and  substantial  injury  has,  I  contend, 
been  done  to  the  country  by  so  great  a  de- 
parture from  previous  precedent  and  the 
established  law  of  the  constitution.  If, 
therefore,  we  agree  to  the  Address  in 
answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  in 
the  form  in  which  it  now  stands,  thanking 
Her  Majesty  for  the  information  which  she 
has  communicated  to  us  upon  this  impor- 
tant subject,  without  saying  one  word  as 
to  the  time  at  which  that  communication 
happens  to  have  been  made,  we  by  clear 
implication  adroit  that  the  point'is  one  with 
respect  to  which  wo  have  no  fault  to  find. 
It  is,  therefore,  my  object,  in  framing  the 
Amendment  which  I  am  now  about  to  sub- 
mit to  your  Lordships'  consideration,  to 
take  notice  of  the  irregularity  of  which  I 
complain  in  terms  the  most  temperate  which 
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I  EDI  able  to  devise.  I  may  add,  that  if 
any  noble  Lord  should  Buggest  to  me 
terniA  still  milder,  by  which  the  views 
which  I  entertain  upon  this  subject  could 
be  expressed,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
act  upon  the  suggestion.  My  sole  ob~ 
jeot  in  proposing  this  Amendment  at  all  is 
to  prevent  the  pernicious  proceeding  to 
which  I  advert  from  being  drawn  into  a 
precedent.  Bear  in  mind,  my  Lords,  that 
the  law  of  Parliament  is  to  a  great  degree 
an  unwritten  law-^that  it  rests  on  custom 
and  usage.  Every  bad  precedent  which  you 
set  up  in  opposition  to  it  therefore  tends 
to  break  down  a  wholesome  constitutional 
check.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  House 
was  greatly  to  blame  in  omitting  to  notice 
the  irregularity  of  which  the  Government 
was  guilty  with  reference  to  the  war  with 
Persia.  We  see  in  what  has  since  taken 
place  the  consequences  of  the  course  which 
was  then  pursued.  If  we  now  pass  over  with 
similar  neglect  a  similar  irregularity,  we 
shall  have  gone  far  to  establish  a  rule  which 
may  supersede  the  old  law  of  Parliament; 
so  that  in  future  any  man  can  hardly  com- 
plain with  justice  of  a  Minister  who  dur- 
ing the  Parliamentary  recess  should  take 
measures  and  pledge  the  country  to  a 
policy,  owing  to  which  we  may  find  our- 
selves, when  the  Legislature  assembled, 
hopelessly  involved  in  a  great  European 
war.  These,  my  Lords,  are  the  considera- 
tions upon  which  I  venture  to  submit  to 
your  notice  the  Amendment  which  I  am 
about  to  propose,  and  which,  I  trust,  your 
Lordships  will  sanction.  To  the  words  in 
the  Address  thanking  Her  Majesty  for  the 
information  which  She  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  communicate  to  us  with  respect 
to  the  conflict  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho, 
and  the  measures  which  She  proposes  to 
take  in  co-operation  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  to  obtain  redress  for  what  there 
took  place,  and  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of 
the  treaty  of  Tein-tsin,  I  beg  to  add  words 
by  way  of  Amendment : — 

Amendment  proposed,  to  insert — 

"  After  the  Words  «  Stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
of  Tien-tsin/  "  but  humbly  to  express  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty our  Regret  that  when  the  Preparations  for 
the  intended  Expedition  were  commenoed,  Her 
Majesty's  Servants  did  not  advise  Her  Majesty  to 
communicate,  to  Parliament  without  Delay  the 
Measures  which  had  heen  decided  upon,  in  order 
that  Parliament  might  have  an  Opportunity  of 
forming  a  Judgment  on  their  Propriety,  and  that 
its  previous  Sanction  might  be  obtained  for  the 
Expense  they  might  occasion." 

The  Doke  of  NEWCASTLE  :  I  great- 
ly regret,  my  Lords,  that  the  noble  Earl  who 
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has  just  spoken  has  found  it  to  be  ioeon« 
sistent  with  his  duty  to  allow  the  Addresa  of 
your  Lordships' House  to  proceed  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty without  having  proposed  his  Ameed- 
ment.  The  practice— the  fery  wkcdaoiBe 
practice,  in  my  opinion — has  of  late  grown 
up  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislatare, 
of  never  moving  an  Amendment  to  the 
Address  of  the  Sovereign  in  answer  to 
the  Royal  Message  at  the  commeaee- 
ment  of  the  Session,  unless  some  great 
political  objects  were  in  view  and  likely 
to  be  attained,  or  unless  some  asser* 
tion  were  made  in  that  Address  to  which 
the  Opposition  found  it  impossible  to  afr. 
sent.  Now,  the  practice  to  which  I 
allude  has,  I  believe,  prevailed  in  recent 
times  mainly  because  it  has  been  the  ena- 
tom  of  ministers,  no  matter  to  what  party 
they  may  belong,  to  abstain  from  iotro* 
ducing  into  the  Speech  of  the  Sovereign, 
so  far  as  it  may  lie  in  their  power,  any 
topic  or  phrase  which  might  be  likely  to 
produce  discord  in  the  deliberatiena  of 
the  Legislature  on  the  first  evening  of 
the  Session.  And,  indeed,  my  noble  Friend, 
the  mover  of  the  Amendment  himself, 
expressly  stated  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
that  he  is  perfectly  aware  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  in  framing  the  Royal 
Speech,  have  studiously  avoided  the  employ- 
ment of  any  such  expressions  as  were  very 
fairly  used  by  the  noble  Lord  who  seconded 
the  Address  in  commenting  on  the  proceed- 
ings which  have  taken  place  in  China. 
As,  however,  my  noble  Friend  has  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  move  this  Amendment, 
it  becomes  my  duty,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  to  make  some  observations, 
not  only  upon  the  Amendment  itself,  but 
upon  the  arguments  by  which  it  has  been 
supported.  But  before  I  proceed  to  do  so, 
1  hope  the  House  will  allow  me  to  say  a 
few  words  in  reference  to  another  topic 
of  the  Royal  Speech  upon  which  the 
noble  Earl  has  commented  unfavourably 
— I  mean  the  treaty  of  commerce  with 
France.  I  am  sure  your  Lordships  will 
not  expect  that  any  Member  of  the  Go- 
verument  should  at  this  moment,  when  the 
treaty  was  only  signed  yesterday,  and 
there  has  been  no  opportunity  of  laying 
it  before  the  House,  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion of  its  details  or  attempt  a  hypothe- 
tical defence  of  the  transaction  itself. 
But  I  at  once  concur  in  my  noble. Friend's 
observations  as  to  the  impolicy  of  commer- 
cial treaties  geuerally.  I  readily  admit  a 
commercial  treaty,  as  the  term  was  under- 
stood in  years  gone  by,  to  be  at  variance 
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with  tlie  soundedt  principleft  of  free  trade, 
and  that  nothing  hut  peculiar  circumstances 
ean  justify  on  our  part,  in  these  days,  re- 
ourrence  to  treaties  of  that  nature.     I  am, 
howefor,  firmly  convinced  tliat  when  this 
treaty  is  laid  before  Parliament,  and  when 
jour  Lordships  come  to  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  has  been  proposed 
bj  one  country  and  accepted  by  the  other, 
you  will  concur  in  the  opinion  held  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  circumstances 
kave  rendered  the  proceeding  a  justifiable 
one,  to  which  you  can  give  your  approval. 
Without  entering  into  details,  I  will  only 
pat  it  to  the  House  and  my  noble  Friend 
whether  a  treaty  of  commerce,  if  it  be  not  ab- 
aolutely  contradictory  to  the  principlesof  h'ee 
trade*  may  not  be  justifiable  as  a  means  of 
cementing  the  union  of  two  great  countries 
like  England  and  France  ;  whether  there 
ean  be  any  stronger  or  more  reliable  bond 
of  nnbn  than  an  extension  of  the  com- 
merce between  those  countries,  which,  con* 
•idering  their  enormous  wealth,  has  been 
bitherta  of  a  restricted  nature.     We  may 
make  barfi;ains  or  engagements  with  Empe- 
rors and  Kings,  and  Presidents,  but  they 
may  be  broken  by  those  potentates  or  their 
•Mcessors,  but  an  extension  of  commerce, 
on  the  other  hand,  forms  a  binding  en- 
^gement  between  the  people  of  two  coun- 
tries, and  I  believe,  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tension, will  eventually  make  war  between 
them  less  likely,  I  might  almost  say  impos- 
sible.     I  am   unwilling   to   trouble  your 
Lordships  now  further  upon  this  point,  but 
the  Amendment  proposed   by   my   noble 
friend  requires  me  to  notice  some  of  his 
ftignments.     He  started  from  an  assump* 
tion  that  it  was  the  established  rule  and 
practice  to  lay  before  Parliament  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  intention  of  the  Sove- 
reign to  enter  into  hostilities  with  a  foreign 
nation.     I  am    surprised  that   my  noble 
Friend  should  have  framed  his  proposition 
upon  so  broad  a  basis,  for  I  believe  writers 
upon  international  law  have  greatly  differed 
upon  the  subject  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
proclaim  war  under  all  circumstances,  and 
if  it  be  not,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that 
it  is  absolutely  required  to  lay  the  intentions 
of  the  Sovereign  before  Parliament.    But 
sorely  my  noble  Friend  does  not  forget  that, 
notwithstanding  the  example  of  1790  and 
1826,  to  which  hehas referred,  tberule  which 
ho  regards  as  an  established  rule  has  been 
repeatedly  departed  from  during  the  last 
thirty  years.     My  noble  Friend  shakes  his 
head,  but  I  believe  I  am  not  wrong  in  say- 
ing that,  although  what  he  describes  may 


have  been  the  general  rule  in  cases  of  hosti- 
lities with  European  nations,  yet  there  are 
few,  if  any,  instances  where  it  has  been  ad- 
hered  to  in  cases  of  hostilities  with  eastern 
nations.  The  noble  Earl  must  admit  more- 
over, that  it  has  not  even  been  the  universal 
rule  with  regard  to  European  instances,  for 
he  cannot  have  forgotten  tlie  cases  of  Portu- 
gal in  1831,  and  of  Greece  at  a  subsequent 
period,  not  to  mention  other  instances  of 
smaller  or  greater  importance.  My  noble 
Friend  has  said  that  he  hopes  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  attempt  to  set  up  as  their 
defence  the  fact  that  Parliament  was 
not  sitting,  nor  the  argument  that  they 
had  sufficient  funds  resulting  from  the 
Votes  of  Parliament  for  other  purposes  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  hostilities.  As  to 
the  last-mentioned  ground  of  defence,  I 
certainly  shall  not  have  recourse  to  it.  I 
am  perfectly  aware  that,  under  whatever 
circumstances  the  revenue  may  be  raised. 
Parliament  only  intended  it  to  meet  such 
contingencies  as  were  contemplated  at  the 
time  when  the  Estimates  were  framed. 
But  the  other  ground — that  Parliament 
was  not  sitting  at  the  time — 1  consider  to 
be  an  important  and  legitimate  defence  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Government.  In  the 
two  cases  which  have  been  quoted  by  my 
noble  Friend,  in  1790  and  1826,  it  hap- 
pens  that  both  occurred  while  Parlia- 
ment was  sitting.  Surely  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  Sovereign  com- 
municating to  Parliament,  during  the 
Session,  the  state  of  affairs  with  regard 
to  foreign  countries  and  his  summoning 
Parliament  together  specially  to  consult 
it  upon  an  event  which  might  never 
occur.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
rely  upon  that  circumstance  for  a  defence 
in  the  present  instance,  for  my  noble  Friend 
has  based  his  argument  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  we  are  about  to  commence  war 
with  a  nation  with  whom  we  were  pre- 
viously at  peace.  I  say  that  is  not  the 
case  here.  We  are  not  commencing  new 
hostilities  with  China ;  we  have  never 
been  at  peace  with  China  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
transactions  at  the  Peiho  occurred  we  had 
possession,  and  still  retain,  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Surely  that  cannot  be  called  a  state  of 
peace  ?  A  treaty,  no  doubt,  was  negotia- 
ted by  my  noble  Friend  near  me  (the  Earl  of 
Elgin),  which  Mr.  Bruce  was  proceeding  to 
Pekin  to  ratify,  but  it  could  not  be  a  treaty 
of  peace  until  it  was  ratified,  and  until  that 
ratification  took  place  we  were  not  at  peaco 
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with  China.  Howerer,  I  fihall  not  dwell 
upon  this  point  at  present,  for  my  noble 
friend  himself  has  told  us  that  there  mnst 
be  many  other  occasions  when  the  subject 
of  this  Chinese  war  must  be  fully  con- 
sidered ;  but  he  has  mentioned  some  of  his 
objections  to  that  war  which  I  will  slightly 
notice.  My  noble  Friend  says  we  had  no 
right  to  attempt  to  pass  up  the  Peiho,  and 
that  we  should  ha?e  taken  some  other 
route  than  that  which  we  considered  to 
be  the  highway  to  the  capital.  Her 
Majesty's  Goyemment  will  be  prepared 
to  enter  into  that  question  wheneTcr  it 
shall  come  fairly  before  Parliament,  and  I 
will  only  say  now,  that  we  had  every  right 
to  consider  that  river  to  be  the  proper 
highway  to  Pekin,  if  not  the  only  highway. 
In  proof  of  this  statement  I  may  observe 
that  in  the  Russian  treaty,  agreed  to  in 
Mar  last,  there  is  a  clause — the  second — 
giving  the  Russians  a  right  to  proceed  to 
the  capital  of  China  either  by  their  usual 
overland  route  or  by  this  very  route  of  the 
Peiho,  or  by  any  other  route.  I  believe, 
without  any  attempt  at  special  pleading, 
it  might  be  shown  that  under  the  "  favour- 
ed  nation*'  clause  of  the  treaty  of  1843  we 
might  insist  upon  this  route,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  urge  it  now,  and  only  mention  the 
last  treaty  with  Russia  to  establish  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  deliberate  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  China  of  his 
Government  or  people  to  treat  the  English 
nation  differently  from  the  Russians,  and 
to  exclude  us  from  a  route  which  was 
allowed  to  the  latter  nation  as  the  proper 
route  to  the  capital  by  treaty  only  a  month 
before.  My  noble  Friend  also  indulged  in 
some  general  phrases  with  regard  to  the 
horrors  of  war.  Now,  I  respect  him  for 
the  feelings  which  he  entertains  on  all  oc- 
casions upon  this  subject,  although  I  think 
that  he  sometimes  d1)ows  them  to  carry 
him  too  far.  But  will,  my  noble  Friend 
maintain  for  one  instant,  that  if  the  honour 
of  the  country  is  involved  we  ought  to 
consider  whether  we  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  endangering  our  commerce,  and 
'  whether  by  carrying  on  hostilities  with 
China  we  may  not  injure,  even  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  tea  trade  ?  Those  are 
UQ  doubt  important  considerations  in  them- 
selves, but  when  the  country  has  been  out- 
raged b^  attacks  upon  its  forces,  in  which 
400  or  500  Englishmen  were  struck  down,  I 
cannot  think  that  my  noble  Friend,  having, 
as  I  know  he  has,  the  honour  of  his  coun- 
try at  heart,  would  urge  that  then,  being 
smitten  on  the  one  cheek,  we  should  turn 
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the  other  to  be  Ktnitten  also.     If  then, 
my  Lords,  it  can  be  shown  that  we  are 
bound  to  prepare  this  fleet  and  army,  for 
the  purpose  of   vindicating  the  national 
honour  and  of  obtaining  reparation  for  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  us,  providing^  it  ean 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  I  think  tiiat 
on  a  future  occasion,   when  this   anbjeet 
comes  to  be  discussed,  I  may  claim  the 
vote  of  my  noble  Friend  himself,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  your  Lordships.     That 
wo  were  bound  to  take  such  a  conrae,  to 
uphold  our  honour  as  a  nation,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve ;  but  I  will  not  enter  upon  the  qneation 
now,   and  am   only  sorry  that  my  noble 
Fnend  has  forced  me  to  say  so  mneh.    Her 
Majesty  has  announced  that  papera  will  be 
laid  before  Parliament,   and   when   thoae 
are  forthcoming  we  shall  be  enabled  to  nn« 
derstand  and  to  discuss  this  subject  much 
more  clearly.     As  to  the  point  which  forms 
the  basis  of  my  noble  Friend's  Amendment 
— that  the  Ministry  have  committed  en  aet 
of  disloyalty  to  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  by  not  laying  before  them  their  in- 
tentions respecting  China — I  rq>eat  that 
this  is  not  an  established  rule,  though  it 
may  be  a  convenient  one  ;  and,   eren  if 
it  were  an  established  rule,  I  maintain  that 
in  the  instance  before  us  it  has  not  been 
violated,  because  we  have  not  been  at 
peace  with  China,  and  had  nothing,  there- 
fore, to  communicate.     All  we  could  have 
informed  Parliament  of  was  that  the  treaty 
with  China  had  not  been  ratified,  and  that 
the  war   was  therefore  continuing.     But 
were  we  (o  call  Parliament  together  in  order 
to  make  such  an  announcement  ?     I  rose 
simply  to  answer  the  observations  of  my 
noble  Friend,  and  I  trust,  therefore,  I  shall 
be  excused  if  I  do  not  enter  now  into  the 
other  topics  of  Her  Majesty's  Speeoh.*   I 
cannot  help  thinking,  in  conclusion,  that 
your  Lordships   will   not  agree   with  my 
noble  Friend  on  the  issue  he  has  raiaed, 
and  will  not  support  his  Amendment. 

The  Marquess  of  NORMANBY,  who 
was  imperfectly  heard,  said,  he,  for  one, 
agreed  in  the  principle  which  had  been  laid 
down  by  Ins  noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey).  In 
his  opinion  it'  would  have  accorded  better 
with  rarliamentary  usage,  and  would  have 
been  more  to  the  public  advantage,  if  the 
Government  had  called  Parliament  together 
and  acquainted  it  with  their  intentions  when 
the  new  rupture  with  China  took  place. 
He  would  not,  however,  enter  into  any 
details  on  the  question  before  their  Lord- 
ships, as  a  more  convenient  opportunity  of 
discussing  it  would  arise;  at  the  same  time 
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he  might  obeerve  he  could  not  agi'ee  with 
the  noble  Duke  that  do  Amendment  was  to 
be  moved  upon  the  Address  unless  some 


great  party  question  presented  itself. 

The  Duke  op  NEWCASTLE  said,  he 
had  added,  *'or  in  case  the  Ministry  of  the 
day  had  inserted  words  in  the  Royal  Speech 
with  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  Oppo- 
sition to  agree." 

The  Marquess  op  NORMANBY  said, 
seeing  that  no  great  unity  of  feeling  could 
exist   in  the  Cabinet  as  to  the  war  with 
China,  he  thought  the  country  had  a  right 
to  information  as  to  the  course  which  was 
being  taken.     With  respect  to  the  treaty 
of  commerce,  it  was  certainly  desirable  that 
the  discussion   on  that  matter  should  be 
postponed  for  some  more  fitting  occasion  ; 
but  it  had  been  rather  forced  upon  them  by 
the  encomiums  of  the  noble  seconder  of 
the  Address.     The  treaty  was  described  as 
a  precursor  of  friendship  and  of  peace  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  and  as  a  positive 
barrier  to  any  future  war.     He  was  sorry 
to  say  he  had  lately  read  an  address  from 
the  master  manufacturers  of  France  to  the 
French   Emperor,  in   which   they  hardly 
seemed  to  take  the  same  view.     '*You  have 
reduced  us,"  they  concluded,  "to  this  al- 
ternative,— either  we  must  submit  to  ruin, 
or  must  tear  the  treaty  by  cannon-balls." 
That  certainly  did  not  look  as  though  the 
treaty  would  insure  permanent  concord  be- 
tween France  and  England.      Only  that 
morning   he   hud   received,  from   one   on 
whose  authority  he  thoroughly  relied,   a 
letter  which  by  no  means  foreshadowed  the 
halcyon  age  of  peace  and  commerce  now 
spoken  of.     Armaments  of  all  kinds,  his 
informant  said,  were  now  being  pressed  on 
in  France  with  the  utmost  vigour.     Naval 
armaments  were  continued  as  though  war 
was  expected  next  week.     Munitions  of  war 
were  being  prepared,  steel  plating  for  ships 
was  ordered  all  over  the  country,  vessels 
were  being  built,  guns  proved,  and   the 
French  dockyards  rang  with  work  night  and 
day.     Such  preparations  formed  rather  a 
curious  concomitant  of  universal  peace,  and 
he  could  not  forget  that  those  who  spoke 
of   tearing  the   treaty   with   cannon-ball 
complained  of   the  surprise  practised  on 
them  by  our  illustrious  neighbour,  saying 
there  had  been  a  positive  engagement  that 
these  changes  should  not  be  made  without 
previous  inquiry,  and  that  the  treaty  with 
England  had  been  hurried  on  as  the  means 
of  breaking  faith  with  them.     Was  this 
likely    to   promote   good  feeling   between 
the  two  countries?  Then,  too,  there  was  a 
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strange  kind  of  reciprocity  in  the  treaty,  for 
whereas  England  was  to  give  at  once  all 
the  advantages  which  were  asked  for,  France 
delayed  her  concessions  until  a  period  ex- 
tremely remote.  He  recollected  that  in 
1848  he  was  very  anxious  that  there  should 
be  a  practical  proof  of  the  good  feeling 
which  existed  between  England  and  France; 
and  he  told  M.  Lamartine,  who  had  made 
a  great  free-trade  speech  at  Marseilles,  that 
the  best  means  of  establishing  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  countries  was 
to  enter  freely  into  a  consideration  of  their 
tariffs  with  a  view  to  a  relaxation  of  them ; 
but  the  hopes  which  he  entertained  on  that 
subject  were  unhappily  not  fulfilled.  M. 
Lamartine  told  him  that  the  moro  popular 
was  the  form  of  the  French  Government, 
the  more  difficulty  would  there  be  on  this 
question.  He  confessed,  therefore,  con- 
sidering the  disposition  of  the  people  of 
France,  that  he  did  not  anticipate  such  a 
halcyon  summer  in  1861  as  had  been  pre- 
dicted ;  and  he  was  disposed  to  think  it 
was  rather  dangerous  to  have  fixed  the 
precise  day  after  which  the  proposed 
changes  were  to  take  place.  He  now 
came  to  another  part  of  the  Royal  Speech, 
but  he  did  not  intend  to  move  any  Amend- 
ment upon  it,  although  he  entertained 
some  objection  to  the  phrases  it  contained  : 
the  part  he  referred  to  was  the  following : — 

**  Desirous  at  all  times  to  concur  in  proceedings 
having  for  their  object  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
I  accepted  the  invitation,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
made  known  that,  in  such  a  Congress,  I  should 
stedfastly  maintain  the  principle  that  no  external 
force  should  be  employed  to  impose  upon  the  peo^ 
pie  of  Italy  any  particular  Government  or  Consti- 
tution." 

He  quite  agreed  that  these  were  not  the 
times  when  this  country  should  sanction 
any  such  proceeding,  however  unjust  might 
often  be  the  means  by  which  the  settled 
order  of  things  had  been  upset;  but  he  ob- 
jected to  the  phrase  put  into  Her  Majesty's 
mouth  respecting  any  particular  govern- 
ment being  imposed  **  upon  the  people  of 
Italy."  Who,  he  asked,  were  the  people 
of  Italy  ?  [Ironical  cheers  from  the  Minis^ 
teridl  side,]  He  know  Italy  as  well  as  his 
noble  Friends  opposite,  and  felt  as  sincere 
an  interest  in  that  country,  and  therefore 
he  thought  that  the  ironical  cheers  of  his 
noble  Friends  on  the  other  side  were  hardly 
justified  ;  but  in  reference  to  the  people 
not  yielding  to  external  force,  who,  he  again 
asked,  were  the  people  of  Italy?  Italy 
consisted  of  various  States,  with  various 
dialects,  governed    by    different  Govern- 
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with  China.  Howeyer,  I  ehall  not  dwell 
upon  this  point  at  present,  for  my  noble 
friend  himself  has  told  us  that  there  must 
be  many  other  occasions  when  the  subject 
of  this  Chinese  war  must  be  fully  con- 
sidered ;  but  he  has  mentioned  some  of  his 
objections  to  that  war  which  I  will  slightly 
notice.  My  noble  Friend  says  we  had  no 
right  to  attempt  to  pass  up  the  Peiho,  and 
that  we  should  have  taken  some  other 
route  than  that  which  we  considered  to 
be  the  highway  to  the  capital.  Her 
Majesty's  Goyernment  will  be  prepared 
to  enter  into  that  question  wheneyer  it 
shall  come  fairly  before  Parliament,  and  I 
will  only  say  now,  that  we  had  eyery  right 
to  consider  that  river  to  be  the  proper 
highway  to  Pekin,  if  not  the  only  highway. 
In  proof  of  this  statement  I  may  obserye 
that  in  the  Russian  treaty,  agreed  to  in 
May  last,  there  is  a  clause — the  second — 
giying  the  Russians  a  right  to  proceed  to 
the  capital  of  China  either  by  their  usual 
oyerland  route  or  by  this  yery  route  of  the 
Peiho,  or  by  any  other  route.  I  believe, 
without  any  attempt  at  special  pleading, 
it  might  be  shown  that  under  the  "  favour- 
ed  nation*'  clause  of  the  treaty  of  1843  we 
might  insist  upon  this  route,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  urge  it  now,  and  only  mention  the 
last  treaty  with  Russia  to  establish  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  deliberate  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  China  of  his 
Government  or  people  to  treat  the  English 
nation  differently  from  the  Russians,  and 
to  exclude  us  from  a  route  which  was 
allowed  to  the  latter  nation  as  the  proper 
route  to  the  capital  by  treaty  only  a  month 
before.  My  noble  Friend  also  indulged  in 
some  general  phrases  with  regard  to  the 
horrors  of  war.  Now,  I  respect  him  for 
the  feelings  which  he  entertains  on  all  oc- 
casions upon  this  subject,  although  I  think 
that  he  sometimes  d1)ows  them  to  carry 
him  too  far.  But  wilU  my  noble  Friend 
maintain  for  one  instant,  that  if  the  honour 
of  the  country  is  involved  we  ought  to 
consider  whether  we  may,  to  a  certain 
Extent,  be  endangering  our  commerce,  and 
'  whether  by  carrying  on  hostilities  with 
China  we  may  not  injure,  even  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  tea  trade  ?  Those  are 
np  doubt  important  considerations  in  them- 
selves, but  when  the  country  has  been  out- 
raged by  attacks  upon  its  forces,  in  which 
400  or  500  Englishmen  were  struck  down,  I 
cannot  think  that  my  noble  Friend,  having, 
as  1  know  he  has,  the  honour  of  his  coun- 
try at  heart,  would  urge  that  then,  being 
smitten  on  the  one  cheek,  we  should  turn 
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the  other  to  be  Ktnitten  also.  If  theiiy 
my  Lords,  it  can  be  shown  that  we  are 
bound  to  prepare  this  fleet  and  army,  for 
the  purpose  of  yindicating  the  natiooal 
honour  and  of  obtaining  reparation  for  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  us,  providing  it  can 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  I  think  that 
on  a  future  occasion,  when  this  subject 
comes  to  be  discussed,  I  may  claim  the 
yote  of  my  noble  Friend  himself,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  your  Lordships.  That 
wo  were  bound  to  take  such  a  course,  to 
uphold  our  honour  as  a  nation,  I  firmly  be* 
lieve  ;  but  I  will  not  enter  upon  the  question 
now,  and  am  only  sorry  that  my  nol^ 
Friend  has  forced  me  to  say  so  much.  Her 
Majesty  has  announced  that  papers  will  be 
laid  before  Parliament,  and  when  those 
are  forthcoming  we  shall  be  enabled  to  un« 
derstand  and  to  discuss  this  subject  much 
more  clearly.  As  to  the  point  which  forma 
the  basis  of  my  noble  Friend's  Amendment 
— that  the  Ministry  have  committed  an  act 
of  disloyalty  to  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  by  not  laying  before  them  their  in- 
tentions respecting  China — I  repeat  that 
this  is  not  an  established  rule,  though  it 
may  be  a  convenient  one  ;  and,  eyen  if 
it  were  an  established  rule,  I  maintain  that 
in  the  instance  before  us  it  has  not  been 
violated,  because  we  have  not  been  at 
peace  with  China,  and  had  nothing,  there- 
fore, to  communicate.  All  we  could  haye 
informed  Parliament  of  was  that  the  treaty 
with  China  had  not  been  ratified,  and  that 
tho  war  was  therefore  continuing.  But 
were  we  (o  call  Parliament  together  in  order 
to  make  such  an  announcement  ?  I  rose 
simply  to  answer  the  observations  of  my 
noble  Friend,  and  I  trust,  therefore,  I  shall 
be  excused  if  I  do  not  enter  now  into  the 
other  topics  of  Her  Majesty's  Speech.-  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  in  conclusion,  that 
your  Lordships  will  not  agree  with  my 
noble  Friend  on  the  issue  he  haa  raisea, 
and  will  not  support  his  Amendment. 

The  Marquess  of  NORMANBY,  who 
was  imperfectly  heard,  said,  he,  for  one, 
agreed  in  the  principle  which  had  been  laid 
down  by  Ins  noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey).  In 
his  opinion  it'  would  have  accorded  better 
with  Parliamentary  usage,  and  would  have 
been  more  to  the  public  adyantage,  if  the 
Government  had  called  Parliament  together 
and  acquainted  it  with  their  intentions  when 
the  new  rupture  with  China  took  place. 
He  would  not,  however,  enter  into  any 
details  on  tho  question  before  their  Lord- 
ships, as  a  more  convenient  opportunity  of 
discussing  it  would  arise;  at  the  same  time 
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well  applied,  might  be  prusenartb^  and  reuon- 
ablfl,  but  thef  hare  been  « jiliDglj  deceived  in  tbeir 
applioation  at  the  pleaiare  of  a  l^rsniiical  majo- 
rity. From  whom  hare  the  British  GoTernment 
r«oeived  tbeir  infonnation  ai  to  the  preient  eon- 
dltion  of  Tnaeaii;  f  From  boneat  men  1  Cer- 
taiolf  Dot ;  thejr  have  alwajg  refuied  to  Ititen  to 
tbem,  and  the  Dewapaperi  have  refaeed  to  publish 
fketa,  'though  gnaraDteed  bj  penoni  worthy  of 
bith.  Thef  have  oouflned  their  Informatioa  to 
that  which  ia  published  in  the  papers  here,  which 
ii  alwajra  at  lariance  with  the  truth.  The;  bare 
received  iotelligeace  irom  the  English  Charg£ 
(f  Affiiires  at  Florence.". 

Tii«  EoglUh  Charg^  d'Affaires  spoken  of 
had,  he  (the  Msrqueia  of  Normanby)  waB 
infbnned,  attended  the  reception  of  M. 
Bnoncompagni.  Now,  he  perfeolly  re- 
membered that,  in  184S,  a  distioct  ezpre»- 
Hon  of  opinion  had  been  convejed  to  him, 
on  tbe  part  of  Her  Majesty's  GoTcrnuent, 
that  BO  long  as  there  was  no  settled  govern- 
ment in  a  country,  no  representative  of 
England,  acting  unofficially,  ought  to  take 
part  in  any  public  deraaostratiou,  and  upon 
those  recognized  rules  he  hnd  acted  during 
the  whole  of  the  French  Revolution  until, 
in  August  1848,  he  was  regularly  accre- 
dited to  General  Cavignsc  as  head  of  the 
Executive  Government,  appointed  by  the 
National  Assembly.  The  letter  proceeded 
to  state  : — 

"The  great  majoritj  of  lojal  citiient  have 
hitherto  been  cowed  and  silenced  bj  imprison- 
ment, hf  domiciliaij  visits,  thousands  of  which 
have  taken  place,  while  a  band  of  pnid  agitators, 
•ommanded  bf  a  certaia  Dolfl,  daily  threatens  the 
well-diiposed.  The  miyoritj  of  lo;al  men  eom- 
priaea  al  leaiC  tbree'rourtbs  of  tbe  population,  but 
thejr  have  never  jct  been  able  to  make  their  niihcs 
public,  because  thii  armed  portion  of  the  dregi  of 
tike  people  menace  with  death  any  manirMtation 
from  tbiMe  who  are  entirelj  unanned,  sod  have 
no  means  of  meeting  in  order  to  overthrow  theee 
nanrpera.  Their  silence  baa  therefore  boon  taken 
as  showiDg  assent  to  the  present  order  of  things. 
The  foreign  newspaper*  have  been  persuaded  or 
bribed  in  a  spirit  of  partialitjr  to  suppress  all  ao- 
oonnts  of  local  disordera,  all  ibe  algoiflcant  mani- 
ftatations  which  have  occurred,  aa;  thing,  in 
short,  Ironi  which  could  be  ioferred  the  real  feel- 
ing of  the  countr;.  The  arms  of  Sardinia,  whioh 
have  been  placed  over  all  tbe  pnblie  buildings  in 
the  town  by  order  of  the  Government,  are  nigbtly 
bespattered  with  mud.  The  troop*  begia  to 
mutiny,  the  dungeons  are  crowded  with  political 

Kners,  the  homes  of  thoasands  have  been  vio- 
.  The  National  Gnard  never  stir  witboot 
loaded  pieoes.  And  jet  we  are  told  that  the  most 
perfect  order  reigns,  and  the  English  Government 
itself 
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ernel  manner,  men  who  were  more  liberal 
than  themaelres.  Of  this  nature  was  the 
injury  inflicted  on  Signer  Montecchi,  who 
had  held  high  office,  and  tvho  was  said  at 
that  time,  1849,  although  connected  with 
the  extreme  party  at  Rome,  to  be  enlighten- 
ed and  moderate  in  his  own  opinions.  Let- 
ters were  opened  at  tbe  poat-offioo,  and  in 
one,  which  was  not  signed,  but  supposed  by 
the  Government  to  come  from  Mauini, 
were  discovered  some  expressions  to  which 
a  dangerous  meaning  was  attached.  Ha 
was  arrested  at  Leghorn,  anil  having  been 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  but  without  being 
brought  to  trial,  the  utter  absence  of  any 
evidence  to  connect  him  with  political 
ofl^ences  was  so  apparent  as  to  cause  the 
charge  against  him  to  be  diamisaed.  The 
Tuscan  correspondent  of  The  Timet  had 
published  the  fact  to  the  world,  adding 
that  Signor  Monteccht's  letters  gave  painful 
details  of  his  treatment;  but  if  these  letters 
were  published,  as  stated  in  many  Foreign 
journals,  tbe  Englisbpress  had  never  noticed 
them.  Now,  in  a  very  curious  document,  en- 
titled La  Polities  Napnleoniea  e  H  Sovrano 
Toicano,  written  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  llie  liberal  party  in  Italy, 
Signor  Amperi,  but  nhich  from  the  place 
of  its  publication  must  he  presumed  to 
have  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor,  it  was 
showu  that  the  Frenoh  Emperor  had  been 
deceived  by  Sardinia  as  to  the  amount  of 
force  which  she  had  at  her  disposal,  and 
the  assistance  nbicli  the  Italian  States 
might  expect  from  her.  Instead  of  keep- 
ing up  her  army  lo  the  amount  of 
1U0,000  men,  which  was  the  extent  of 
her  army  in  1849,  there  were  not 
£0,000  men  in  arms  ;  and  as  stated  by 
that  author,  he  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
which  tended  to  disgust  the  Emperor 
Louis  Napoleon  with  the  war,  and  in- 
duced him  lo  sign  the  treaty  of  Villa- 
franca.  Another  object  of  the  wtitei 
seemed  to  be  to  show  that  the  inhabi 
tanls  of  the  Central  Italian  SUtes  were 
averse  from  annexation  to  Piedmont,  and 
desired  the  restoration  of  their  former 
rulers.  He  further  said,  that  the  noble 
Secretnry  fur  Foreign  Affair*  (Lord  J. 
RuBsell]  who  was  now  so  anxious  to  alter 
I  Slates  with 
declared  that 
guarantee  for 
ivided  by  the 
f  of  Vienna  ; 
ivns  that  that 
in  the  ciy  of 
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ments  and  separated  from  each  other  for 
ages.  In  short  there  was  no  nationality  in 
Italy,  and  he  recollected  last  Session  his 
nohle  and  learned  Friend  near  him  (Lord 
Brougham)  saying  there  could  he  no  such 
thing  as  a  united  Italy.  He  therefore  felt 
that  ho  was  entirely  justified  in  remarking 
on  the  particular  phrase  put  into  Her  Ma- 
jesty's mouth,  to  which  he  had  called  their 
Lordships'  attention.  Again,  the  phrase 
raised  a  question,  which  had  hitherto  heen 
considered  settled  from  the  dark  ages  down- 
wards. Were  treaty  ohligations  binding  or 
were  they  no  longer  to  be  so  considered  ? 
It  was  a  novel  and  startling  doctrine  that 
popular  outcry  in  any  country  was  to  estab- 
lish a  right  to  change  the  government  and 
territorial  arrangements.  Besides,  had  it 
been  ascertained  that  in  this  instance  the 
popular  outcry  was  the  honest  expression 
of  the  national  will,  and  not  brought  about 
by  foreign  influence  or  gold,  or  intimida- 
tion practised  by  Foreigners  who  had 
usurped  the  Government  ?  An  expression 
of  popular  opinion  created  in  that  way  was 
no  justification  for  a  change  of  Government 
and  deposition  of  rulers.  Again,  if  in 
I860  they  agreed  to  ratify  a  change  of 
territorial  limits  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  ouicry  of  the  day,  they  must 
eoually  recognize  the  same  principle  in 
I06I,  should  the  popular  outcry  turn  round 
by  that  time.  In  1848,  Lombardy  was 
annexed  to  Sardinia  by  a  popular  vote ; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
deputies  were  sent  to  Paris  to  say  that 
this  was  not  what  the  people  wished  ;  and 
that  the  vote  had  been  obtained  by  decep- 
tion. General  Cavignac  requested  I  would 
see  some  of  these  deputies,  as  I  had  hitherto 
given  him  to  understand  that  the  policy  of 
my  Government  was  rather  to  encourage 
the  annexation  of  Lombardy  to  Sardinia  if 
there  were  to  be  any  change  of  territorial 
limits.  I  conceived  myself  that  nothing  could 
then  be  so  distateful  to  the  Lombards  as 
such  an  arrangement.  If  they  acted  at  all 
in  the  matter,  they  should  guard  them- 
selves against  recognizing  any  new  settle- 
ment, until  they  were  quite  satisfied  it  was 
in  accordance  with  theopinion  and  the  wishes 
of  the  people  ;  and  Ministers  would  have  ad- 
vised Her  Majesty  to  express  herself  more 
correctly  if  the  Royal  Speech  had  said  that 
any  proposed  new  Government,  or  constitu- 
tion, or  change  of  territorial  limits  should  be 
in  accordance  with  the  well  ascertained  in- 
dependent vote  of  the  natives  of  the  State. 
The  last  time  they  had  assembled  in  that 
House  his  noble  Friend  the  Foreign  Secre- 
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tary  had  stated  that  he  was  content  to  leave 
the  result  to  the  well-matured  deliberation 
of  the  Tuscan  people.  But  what  was  the 
fact?  There  had  been  no  deliberation 
whatever,  and  they  afforded  the  only  in- 
stance of  a  deliberate  assembly,  who, 
without  one  single  word  uttered,  or  one 
single  reason  given,  had  destroyed  the  con- 
stitution under  which  they  had  for  years 
been  governed,  and  had  declared  in  favour 
of  annexation  to  a  State  whieh  was  a 
stranger  to  their  own.  Ho  would  read  a 
few  lines  which  he  had  received  from  an 
Englishman  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
Tuscany,  and  especially  with  its  financial 
condition ;  and,  perhaps,  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  agreed  that  it  was 
desirable  to  annex  Tdsoany  to  Piedmont, 
it  might  be  well  to  ascertain  what  the  effect 
of  such  a  measure  would  be  upon  the  in- 
terests of  this  country — interests  which 
they  had  been  that  night  told  were  to  form 
the  basis  of  international  legislation.  The 
letter  stated  : — 

"  There  is  no  longer  an  ad  vahreni  duty  on 
English  mana&ctures.  The  duty  it  regulated  bj 
weight ;  fine  Saxony  cloth  pays  the  same  duty  as 
coarse  Manchester  &brics  ;  duty  of  cotton  goods 
and  produce  of  the  Potteries  is  doubled  ;  colonial 
produce  doubled  ;  mixed  stuffs  of  silk  and  cotton 
are  rated  as  pure  silk — all  to  protect  Piedmontese 
manufactures !  Articles  paying  15  per  cent,  now 
pay  10.  Piedmont  has  no  colonial  possessions,  no 
manufiustures  or  commerce  wortb  mentioning,  but 
just  suflQcient  to  oblige  them  to  adopt  the  pro- 
tective duties.  Thoy  cannot  compete  with  Eng- 
land and  France  even  with  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 
I  know  of  an  hotel  keeper  at  Genoa,  who  stated  that 
in  '48  he  paid  60  firancs  a  year  duty  on  his  house, 
and  [this  is  now  increased  to  1,500.  .  .  .  The 
equalization  of  taxation,  which  would  compel  all 
Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Modena  to  pay  fi^m  50  to 
60  per  cent.,  would  relieve  Piedmont  firom  the 
levy  of  75  per  cent,  on  her  population." 

He  would  next  read  a  letter  from  a 
Tuscan  gentleman  of  position  and  intelli- 
gence.    The  writer  said  : — 

"  If  the  English  Government  had  followed  their 
profession  of  absolute  neutrality  desired  by  the 
English  people  they  would  not  so  much  have  com- 
promised the  Government  of  England,  which  had 
always  formerly  been  known  as  one  desirous  to 
maintain  settled  order  in  Europe.  But  since  her 
statesmen  and  her  organs  of  public  opinion  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  fidse 
reports  of  a  fiiotious  and  lying  minority,  they  have 
deservedly  exposed  themselves  to  the  criticism  of 
all  other  nations  for  having,  without  due  considera- 
tion, encouraged  revolution  and  anarchy.  The 
principles  wMch  the  English  Government  now 
profess  are  such  as  must  produce  disorganiiation 
and  ruin  in  any  monarchy.  The  English  Govern- 
ment pretends  to  sustain  the  rights  of  the  people 
as  claimed  by  the  majority,  and  to  free  Italy  from 
the  yoke  of  the  stranger.    These  prineiplei,  if 
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ftt  Iftst  free  from  foreign  domioation.  They 
had  not  perhaps  eBlablUhed  an  Italian 
Kingdom,  but  thej  had  freed  from  foreign 
domination  several  of  the  pettj  Italian 
States.  One,  two,  three  or  four  of  those 
States  had  succeasivelj  allied  themselves 
to  Sardinia,  or  declared  their  desire  to  do 
so.  And  all  that  England  could  now  wish 
was,  that  foreign  interference  with  Italy 
should  he  prevented ;  that  the  Italians 
should  bo  left  to  theuseWes,  to  fight  their 
own  battles,  to  form  their  own  Govern- 
nient,  and  choose  their  own  rulers  as  they 
thought  fit,  provided  they  did  it  without 
Atistrinn,  French,  or  any  other  interfer- 
ence. His  noble  Friend  (Lord  Normanbj) 
objected  to  the  ezpreseions  in  the  apeech, 
|>eople  of  Italy,  because  he  said  there  was 
no  such  people.  Would  big  noble  Friend 
take  the  plural  instead  of  the  singular,  and 
allow  him  to  say,  the  peoples  of  Italy  !  He 
had  yet  to  learn  why  several  different 
Italian  Slates,  or  a  group  of  those  States, 
ahouldnot  secure  their  own  freedom  without 
tho  interference  of  the  foreigner,  the  Mo- 
denese  assisting  the  Tusoana,  and  the  Tub- 
cans  assisting  the  people  of  Parma.  No  one 
wsB  eriginally  more  opposed  than  ha  was  to 
the  treatise  of  Vienna  in  1814-lS.  He 
condemned  them  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  over  and  over  again  ;  but  after 
they  became  as  it  were  tho  statute  law  of 
Europe,  it  was  in  vain  to  argue  against 
them.  When  Charles  Albert  attacked 
Austria,  some  twelve  years  ago,  we  object- 
ed to  his  conduct,  because  it  was  calculat- 
ed to  distnrh  the  distribution  of  kingdoms 
which  had  been  effected  in  1815.  That 
attack  failed,  but  it  had  since  been  repeat- 
ed, and  had  been  signally  successful— a 
result  due  not  to  want  of  valour,  of  the 
greatest  valour,  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers 
of  Austria,  but  to  the  errors  of  her  coun- 
cils, which  were  as  great  as  thoso  of  the 
Aniic  Council,  which  marshalled  the  woy 
to  the  rictories  of  the  First  Napoleon,  and 
to  the  incapacity  of  her  generals,  each  of 
whom  showed  himself  to  bo  almost  more 
unfit  for  command  than  his  predecessor. 
It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  struggle  would 
be  Buopeeded  by  a  settlement  in  which 
regard  would,  of  course,  in  some  degree, 
be  had  to  the  relative  force  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  contest,  but  in  which  de- 
ference would  also  ha  paid  to  a  considera- 
tion of  what  MM  just  and  fair.     He  would 


noble  Friend  had  alluded  to  tho  expected 
treaty  of  commerce  between  this  countrjr 
and  France.  He  had  an  old  prejudice, 
if  it  be  one,  against  commercial  treaties, 
which  was  not  wholly  without  effect  in  the 
present  instance,  thinking  (hot  duties  ought 
to  be  levied  or  removed  without  regard  lo 
diplomatic  views  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he 
had  less  objection  to  this  trenty  than  to 
almost  nny  other  of  the  kind  that  he  re- 
membered ;  and  he  was  quite  convinced 
that  (he  greatest  possible  advantage  would 
result  to  France  and  some  to  ouraelvea 
from  the  commercial  policy  which  the  Em- 
peror had  announced  his  intention  to  pur- 
sue, and  which  he  had  no  doubt  would  bo 
carried  much  further.  In  France  he  had 
'heard  great  objections  to  the  treaty.  It 
was  pretended  that  all  tho  benefits  re- 
Bulting  from  it  would  fall  to  England, 
and  that  France  would  derive  but  little 
advantage  from  its  operation.  He  would 
not  go  tho  length  of  saying  that  it  was 
a  trenty  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  France, 
because  ho  believed  that  England  would 
gain  considerably  by  it,  but  he  was  quite 
clear  that  our  gain  from  its  operation 
would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  that 
of  France.  Our  gain  was  to  be  postponed 
for  eighteen  months ;  our  noighhour's  would 
be  immediate.  Our  gain  would  be  to  a 
very  small  extent ;  theirs  to  a  very  large 
one.  The  outcry  against  the  treaty  re- 
minded him  of  what  had  frequently  occurred 
in  this  country.  No  step  was  ever  takcu 
in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  or  of  the  re* 
moval  of  restrictions,  that  a  clamour  was 
uotimmediately  raised  by  some  party  which, 
though  numerically  large,  was  not  SO  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  community, 
but  the  members  of  which  made  up  for 
their  want  of  numbers  by  tho  violence  with 
which  they  strained  their  throats  ;  so  that, 
to  listen  to  them,  any  one  would  have 
thought  all  England  was  against  tho  mea- 
sure. Probably  the  most  extensive, — in 
deference  to  some  of  his  noble  friends  near 
him,  ho  would  not  say  clamour — ho  could 
hardly  call  it  argument  or  even  declama- 
tion,—but  he  would  only  say  the  most 
extensive  nlterance  was  (hat  against  tho 
repeal  of  the  corn  lawa  ;  and  yet  we  had 
lived  to  see  the  day  when  a  real,  genuine, 
uncompromising  Protectionietcouldonly  find 
his  proper  place  in  one  of  our  museums, 
among  (ho  relics  of  the  ancient  world,  or 
'  x(incl  animals.  The 
iho  Em|icror  tended 
idly  fceiiiig  hctiveen 
Vanquitlity,  loo,  pre- 
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vailed  all  over  the  Continent.  The  liberal 
policy  now  inaugurated  by  the  French 
Government  would  tend  to  confirm  and 
consolidate  that  peace.  But,  he  had  been 
asked  in  Paris,  '*  If  that  be  so,  why  do 
you  go  on  arming?"  In  answer  to  that 
question  he  would  remind  his  French 
friends  of  a  proverb  of  their  own  : — "When 
it  is  fair  weather,  be  sure  to  take  your  cloak 
with  you  ;  when  it  is  foul  weather,  do  as 
you  please."  At  present  all  was  peace. 
The  storm  had  ceased,  the  wind  no  longer 
blew,  the  thunder,  if  it  rolled  at  all,  rolled 
at  a  distance,  and  the  lightning  was  but 
sheet  lightning,  that  glanced  innocuous 
through  the  sky.  Then  according  to  the 
wise  proverb,  let  us  bo  prepared  for  all 
exigences.  We  lived  in  an  armed  world. 
There  were  prodigious  armies  all  around 
us  ;  armies  of  500,000  men  in  one  coun- 
try, of  300.000  or  400,000  men  in  an- 
other ;  beside  naval  armaments,  which 
were  being  increased,  as  they  are  told,  in 
the  time  of  peace.  Who,  moreover,  could 
answer  for  the  chapter  of  accidents,  or 
predict  what  state  of  things  might  exist 
six  years — aye,  or  six  months  hence  ?  It 
was,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  should  be  armed—he  would  not  say  to 
the  teeth — but  sufficiently  to  make  all 
attacks  upon  us  not  only  impossible  to 
succeed,  but  impossible  to  be  attempted. 
He  had  been  in  the  north  of  England  since 
Parliament  was  last  prorogued.  He  there 
found  that  one  question  which  once  used  to 
excite  a  very  lively  interest,  he  meant  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  reform,  was 
asleep  if  not  dead — dead  even  in  York- 
shire, where  it  used  to  be  quite  a  local 
question.  But  it  was  far  otherwise  with 
electoral  corruption.  lie  had  taken  the 
liberty,  while  among  his  old  friends  and 
constituents  in  that  county,  to  chide  them, 
and  to  chide  them  pretty  severely,  for  the 
share  they  had  in  that  corruption,  some  of 
the  very  worst  oases  of  the  kind  having  oc- 
curred in  that  quarter.  He  was  zealously 
and  constantly  supported  in  all  his  refer- 
ences to  that  topic  by  those  whom  he  had 
addressed,  and  they  showed  themselves  as 
stoutly  determined  to  put  down  by  all  pos- 
sible means  that  curse  of  our  representative 
system  as  he  could  have  wished  to  see 
them.  But  the  subject  on  which  of  all 
others  there  was  the  greatest  earnestness 
and  even  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  the  most 
perfect  unanimity  in  those  assemblages, 
was  the  defence  of  the  country.  Every- 
where, and  he  found  it  the  same  in  North- 
umberland as  well  as  in  his  own  county. 

Lord  Brougham 


and  in  Lancashire,  every  where  there 
the  most  entire  agreement  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity, at  all  costs,  at  all  pains,  and  aM 
risks,  of  putting  the  country,  by  every  meaBt 
which  human  wisdom  could  devise  and 
human  activity  employ,  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  and  absolute  security. 

The  Marquess  cr  NORMANBT  was 
understood  to  remark  that  Sardinia  oaglil 
not  to  have  any  influence  in  the  final  settle 
ment  of  the  Italian  question,  but  that  the 
people  ought  to  be  left  to  declare  their 
wishes  without  any  extraneous  infloenee. 

The  Earl  op  DERBY :— My  Lords,  I 
do  no  not  recollect  any  occasion  on  whii^ 
a  Speech  from  the  Throne,  touching  on 
such  a  variety  of  important  tropics,  was 
treated  in  debate  with  greater  silence  hj 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  than  we  have  seea 
preserved  by  them  in  this  instance.  The 
noble  Mover  and  Seconder  of  the  Address, 
no  doubt,  made  very  excellent  speeches  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  I  was  unable,  from  the 
tone  of  voice  in  which  they  spoke,  to  hear 
more  than  a  word  here  and  there  of  the 
one,  and  not  a  syllable  perfectly  of  the 
other.  And  notwithstanding  the  greal 
variety  and  importance  of  the  subjects 
adverted  to  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  we 
have  heard  from  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
not  one  single  word  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion,  except  the  few  remarks  which 
fell  from  the  noble  Duke  opposite,  in  reply 
to  the  statements  on  the  Amendment 
moved  with  great  ability  by  the  noble  Barl. 
Of  many  of  the  topics  referred  to  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  no  notice  whatever  has 
been  taken  by  any  preceding  speaker ; 
and  I  am  not  going,  more  than  by  a  single 
word,  to  deviate  from  the  course  which 
others  have  followed.  Even  on  those  sub- 
jects to  which  our  attention  has  been  called, 
and  on  which  I  shall  have  to  make  a  few 
observations,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  con- 
fine myself  within  verv  moderate  limits ; 
for,  as  far  as  this  discussion  has  gone, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  very  serious 
difference  of  opinion  between  those  who 
sit  on  different  sides  of  this  House.  Cer- 
tainly, among  the  great  variety  of  topics 
which  have  been  entirely  passed  ov^r,  I  am 
not  surprised  that  no  notice  should  have 
been  taken  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Tycoon  of  Japan,  or  of  the  Treaty  regard- 
ing boundaries  which  has  been  entered  iate 
with  the  Republic  of  Guatemala — a  very 
important  subject,  nevertheless,  and  one 
likely  to  have  a  very  important  influence 
on  the  serious  questions  pending  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States.     I  do 
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not  suppose  that  the  silence  with  respect 
to  those  treaties  arises  from  the  fact  that 
thej  were  begun  by  the  predecessors  of 
Her  Majesty's  present  Government,  be- 
cause the  ratifications  have  been  exchanged 
since  the  present  Ministry  came  into  office. 
But  I  certainly  thought  it  probable  that 
greater  attention  would  have  been  paid,  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  to  proceedings 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  lead  to 
very  grave  consequences,  consequences 
which,  however,  have  been  averted — as  is 
most  truly  stated  in  the  Speech — by  the 
judicious  forbearance  and  admirable  beha- 
viour of  the  naval  and  civil  officers  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vancouver's  Island.  I  most  also  do  jus- 
tice to  the  conciliatory  spirit  in  which  the 
representations  of  our  Government  on  this 
subject  were  met  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  I  can  only  concur 
in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  questions 
out  of  which  this  difference  has  arisen 
"  may  be  amicably  settled,  in  a  manner 
conformahle  with  the  just  rights  of  the  two 
countries."  There  is,  my  Lords,  another 
subject  with  regard  to  which  I  have  listen- 
ed to  the  remarks  made  to-night  with 
unfeigned  astonishment.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent  moment  I  oertainlv  did  expect  to  hear, 
even  in  your  Lordships  House,  some  more 
complimentary  mention  than  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form; but  since  the  commencement  of  this 
debate  the  only  hint  we  have  had  that  this 
subject  is  under  consideration,  or  has  ever 
been  discussed,  fell  from  my  noble  and  learn- 
ed Friend  who  has  just  sat  down,  and  who 
emphatically  assured  us  that,  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  an  important  district,  where 
there  used  to  be  a  pretty  extensive  reform- 
ing element — as  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
in  former  days  had  reason  to  know — he 
did  not  find  a  single  person  who  cared  one 
farthing  about  reform.  I  had  certainly 
thought  that  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  on 
that  question  was  not  quite  so  great  as  has 
been  represented,  and  I  have  seen  hints 
tending  to  throw  a  wet  blanket  over  it 
emanating  from  quarters  of  great  emi- 
nence ;  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the 
sweeping  and  unqualified  statement  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  as  to  the  public  in- 
difference in  respect  to  a  subject  which 
Her  Majesty  has  recommended  more  than 
enee  to  the  careful  consideration  of  her 
Parliament.  I  can  only  say,  my  Lords, 
that  if  Parliament  proceeds  to  consider 
the  question  in  the  same  cool  and  dispassion- 
ate spirit  with  which  the  people  of  York- 


shire and  Lancashire  appear  to  treat  it 
there  is  little  apprehension  of  any  very 
serious  danger  to  the  constitution,  or  of  any 
very  revolutionary  principle  being  intro- 
duced into  the  Bill  of  the  Government. 
Now,  having  just  touched  on  some  points 
to  which  no  attention  has  been  called, 
there  are  others  on  which  1  am  6ure  but 
one  feeling  must  pervade  all  classes  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  that  is,  a  feeling 
of  universal  satisfaction  and  gratitude  to 
Providence  for  the  happy  prospects  which 
Her  Majesty  is  able  to  hold  forth  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  I  am  sure  all  must 
deeply  rejoice  when  Her  Majesty  states  that 
"  the  great  interests  of  the  country  are  gene- 
rally in  a  sound  and  thriving  condition,  that 
pauperism  and  crime  have  diminished,  and 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  my  empire, 
both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  my 
Colonies  and  possessions  beyond  sea,  there 
reigns  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  of  contentment, 
of  order,  and  of  obedience  to  the  law."  I 
say,  every  one  must  rejoice  to  hear  such 
language  from  the  Throne,  and  more  espe- 
cially as  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  with 
the  exception  of  an  ebullition  of  some  little 
animated  Irish  feeling,  the  statement  may 
be  taken  to  be  tolerably  correct.  No  one, 
I  repeat,  can  hear  such  a  statement,  which 
Her  Majesty  was  justified  in  making  to 
Parliament,  without  the  most  lively  satis- 
faction and  gratitude.  Nor  is  it  a  less 
gratifying  subject  for  congratulation,  that 
by  a  mixture  of  firmness  and  humanity,  by 
listening  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
policy,  as  well  as  by  the  combined  devotion 
and  energy  of  our  troops,  an  end  has  not 
only  been  put  to  that  formidable  insurrec- 
tion which  so  long  disturbed  our  Indian 
empire,  but  there  exists  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  the  restoration  of  peace  will 
be  followed  by  good  and  friendly  feeling 
between  the  Government  and  the  Native 
Princes  and  a  steady  increase  in  the  pros- 
perity and  welfare  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects in  India.  I  cannot  but  rejoice  to 
think  that  these  happy  results  have  been 
materially  assisted  by  the  adoption  of  the 
spirit  of  a  proclamation  which  Her  Majesty 
was  advised  to  issue,  of  a  policy  at  once 
just,  generous,  and  conciliatory,  and  deal- 
ing, more  especially  with  the  revolted  sub- 
jects of  Oude,  in  a  temper  and  manner 
more  in  accordawee  vrith  that  recommended 
by  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough),  who  then  filled  the  office  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control,  than  that 
which,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  had 
been  led  to  apprehend  was  contemplated 
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by  tlio  Qovernor-Gcncral  of  India.  It  is  | 
due,  however,  to  that  noble  Earl  to  say  \ 
that  in  his  actual  dealings  with  the  talook-  ; 
dars  of  Oude  he  has  combined  with  justice 
a  wise  and  well-considered  policy  ;  and  I 
believe  that  by  his  clemency,  generosity, 
and  more  especially  by  his  regard  for  terri- 
torial rights,  he  has  done  more  to  re-establish 
and  maintain  an  empire  in  that  part  of 
India  than  could  have  been  effected  by  all 
the  measures  of  repression  which  any  Go- 
vernment could  devise  or  any  army  enforce. 
There  is  one  other  subject  of  congratulation, 
to  which  I  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of 
referring.  I  cannot  but  rejoice  that  Her 
Majesty  has  been  advised  to  express  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  the  gratification 
and  pride  with  which  she  has  received  such 
extensive  offers  of  voluntary  service  from 
her  people.  I  think  that  expression  was 
due  to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism 
which  has  been  manifested  by  all  ranks 
and  classes  in  the  country  in  defence  of 
Her  Majesty's  Crown.  I  trust  in  God  that 
the  service  of  my  countrymen  will  never  be 
required,  for  there  is  only  one  occasion  on 
which  such  service  can  be  rendered  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  that  does  not  diminish  the 
merit  due  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  have 
come  forward  or  diminish  the  value  of  the 
service  they  have  thus  rendered  by  its 
tender  under  present  circumstances  ;  for  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  with  regard  to 
our  influence  abroad,  as  well  as  our  security 
at  home  nothing  could  produce  a  greater 
or  more  powerful  effect  than  the  sponta- 
neous, universal  burst  of  patriotic  devotion 
which  has  shown  that  with  all  our  wealth 
and  with  all  our  commercial  anxieties  and 
rivalries  they  will  not  for  a  single  moment 
be  put  in  the  scale  in  comparison  with  the 
safety  of  our  beloved  country  from  the 
horrible  prospect  of  invasion,  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  may  come.  There  are  three 
topics,  and  only  three,  on  which  comments 
have  been  made  in  this  discussion,  and  to 
which  I  would  now  allude.  They  are  all 
of  them  most  extensive  and  important ;  far 
too  important  and  extensive  for  me  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  them  in  this  discussion. 
The  first  of  these  questions  is  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty,  with  regard  to  which  it  is 
rather  singular  that  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
has  not  been  able  to  furnish  us  with  the 
latest  information.  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
says : — 

"I  am  in  communication  with  tho  Emperor  of 
the  French,  with  a  view  to  extend  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  thus 
to  draw  still  closer  tho  bonds  of  friendly  alliance 
between  them." 

27»e  Earl  of  Derby 


The  fact,  I  believe,  is  that  at  tho  tiroo  wo 
are  speaking  the  treaty  to  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty thus  vaguely  refers  as  tho  reault  of 
these  communications  has   actually   been 
signed  at  Paris.     Among  the  few  words  1 
was  able  to  collect  from  the  noble  Lord 
who  seconded  the  Address  was  an  expres- 
sion in  the  terms  of  which  I  wholly  concar, 
though  I  fear  in  a  somewhat  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  he  used  it.     The  noble 
seconder  of  the  Address  has  told  us,  he 
hardly  knew  in  what  terms  to  express  his 
gratitude  for  the  reductions  in  the   tariff 
announced  in  Her  Majesty's  Speeclu    Now, 
I  hardly  know  in  what  terms  to  express  my 
gratification,   but  for   a  different  reason, 
because  I  really  do  not  know  what  the  re- 
ductions are,  or  what  is  to  be  the  extent  of 
the  sacrifices  we  are  to  be  called   on  to 
make  for  these  advantages.     Being  wholly 
unknown  to  me,  I  am  unable,  in  adequate 
terms,  to  describe  them  ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess that  so  far  as  I  do  know  them  I  do 
not  consider  them  a  matter  for  unmixed 
congratulation^    I  have  my  doubts  whether 
the  peculiar  time  at  which  this  treaty  is 
signed,  as  being  well  calculated  on  by  the 
Government  and  their  friends  across  the 
water,  is  likely  to  produce  a  very  favourable 
impression  on  the  public  mind ;  and  all  I 
can  hope  is,  that  the  public  mind  in  England 
will  be  well  informed  as  to  the  nature  of 
tho   arrangement  before  conclusions    are 
formed  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  received 
from   it.     I   don't   hesitate  for  a   single 
moment  to  say,  that  the  extension  of  com- 
mercial  intercourse  between  this  country 
and  France  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  na- 
tional importance  to  both  countries  ;  and  I 
should  rejoice  to  see  any  opportunity  taken 
for  legitimately  extending  that  trade,  be- 
lieving as  I  do  that  the  extension  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  though  it  cannot  be  a 
complete  preservative  against  the  hasard 
of  war  between  the  two  countries,  must 
always  exercise  a  great  moral   influence 
in   indisposing  both  Frenchmen   and  the 
people   of   this  country   unnecessarily  ,or 
rashly  to  enter  into  a  war,  and  more  espe- 
cially as  our  commerce  with  France  has 
certainly  been  much  more  restricted  than 
might  be  desired  or  expected,  considering 
the  relative  position  of  these  countries  and 
their  means  of  supplying  each  other  with 
the  articles  they  respectively  require.    I 
sincerely  and  cordially  rejoice  in  anything 
likely  to  extend  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  this  country  and  France  ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  terms  on  which  this  treaty 
proceedsi  aud  tho  mode  in  which  the  Oo- 
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Yornment  have  come  to  it.  I  must  forbear 
expressing,  nay,  I  must  postpone  even  the 
formation  of  an  opinion  until  I  know  more 
about  it.  The  noble  Earl  who  moved  the 
Amendment  discussed  this  subject  with 
his  usual  ability  and  freedom.  He  laid 
down  most  distinctly  and  clearly  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  as  he  understands  them, 
and  no  doubt  he  most  accurately  and  most 
properly  laid  them  down.  He  also  drew  a 
broad,  clear,  intelligible  distinction  between 
the  principles  of  free  trade — as  he  contend- 
ed for  them-— and  the  principles  of  the  ex- 
tension of  commercial  intercourse  through 
the  medium  of  treaties  of  reciprocity  or 
commercial  treaties  of  any  kind.  I  am  not 
about  to  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  ab- 
stract merits  of  the  two  principles.  I  do 
not  at  all  dispute  the  proposition  laid  down 
by  the  noble  Earl,  that  it  is  for  the  advan- 
tage of  any  country  to  make  such  reduc- 
tions of  duties  as  shall,  consistently  with 
its  general  interests  and  the  purposes  of 
revenue,  enable  its  population  to  obtain 
articles  of  primary  necessity  on  easy  terms, 
irrespective  altogether  of  corresponding  re- 
ductions in  the  tariff  of  foreign  countries 
as  affecting  its  manufactures.  But,  on  the 
other  hand.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that 
there  may  not  be  occasions,  and  many  oc- 
casions too,  on  which  you  may  obtain 
essential  advantages  for  the  manufactures 
of  your  own  country  on  condition  of  con- 
ceding similar  advantages  to  the  manufac- 
tures of  other  countries,  and  consequently 
the  conferring  of  these  advantages  on  the 
manufactures  of  other  countries  may  be 
made  a  most  powerful  instrument  in  your 
hand  for  obtaining  reciprocal  advantages 
from  other  countries.  But  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  Government  has  pursued  a 
most  extraordinary  course  on  this  subject, 
because  the  noble  Lords  opposite,  con- 
demning the  principle  of  reciprocity  and 
commercial  treaties  altogether,  now  enter 
into  a  commercial  treaty  giving  advantages 
on  one  side  in  consideration  of  advantages 
on  another.  And  when  do  they  do  it? 
At  a  time  when  no  step  whatever  is  taken 
by  the  country  seeking  these  advantages 
from  utf,  and  when  we  have  made  almost  j 
every  concession  to  the  commerce  of  France 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  make.  We  first  of 
all  give  away  freely  almost  all  we  have  to 
give,  and  having  given  away  everything 
we  then  go  to  barter  on  the  principle  of 
commercial  reciprocity,  which  they  all 
along  condemn.  They  first  give  away 
ahnost  all  they  have,  and  then  deal  with 
their  customers  on  the  principle  of  ex- 


change. I  do  not  know,  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  what  advantages  we 
are  to  obtain,  or  what  sacrifices  we  are  to 
make  ;  but,  with  regard  to  this  treaty,  if 
I  am  rightly  informed,  the  conditions  in 
the  first  place,  as  stated  to-night,  and  not 
denied  on  the  other  side,  are  that  on  the 
one  side  the  advantages  we  are  to  give 
are  to  come  into  operation  immediately, 
whereas  tlie  corresponding  reductions  to 
be  granted  on  the  other  side  are  not  to 
come  into  operation  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
months.  I  pass  by  the  question  that  the 
articles  which  are  about  to  be  admitted 
into  France  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  is 
at  present  the  case  are  those  very  articles 
which  are  of  vital  importance  to  her,  more 
especially  for  warlike  purposes,  and  shall 
content  myself  with  simply  observing  that 
among  the  manufactures  which  she  will, 
under  the  operation  of  the  treaty,  take  from 
us — if,  indeed,  the  term  manufactures  is 
applicable  to  them  at  all — are  those  very 
articles  which  require  the  least  amount  of 
skill  and  labour  to  be  applied  in  their 
adaptation  to  use :  whereas  the  article 
which  we  shall  receive  from  France  is  a 
staple  commodity  of  that  country,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  involves  the  longest  indus- 
trial occupation  in  which  the  French  peo- 
ple are  engaged.  But  if  there  be  objec- 
tions upon  general  grounds  to  the  principle 
of  a  commercial  treaty,  I  think  those  objec- 
tions acquire  considerably  increased  force 
in  the  case  of  a  treaty  such  as  that  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  regulating  as  it  does 
the  precise  amount  of  duty  to  be  paid  on 
certain  articles ;  and  if  ever  there  was  & 
time  when  the  Government  of  this  country 
ought  to  be  cautious  in  committing  itself  to 
the  reduction  of  a  duty  which  now  pro« 
duces  a  revenue  of  nearly  £2,000,000 — the 
exact  sum,  I  believe,  is  1,800,000  and  odd 
pounds — that  time  is  surely  the  present, 
when,  in  connection  with  the  loss  of  revenue 
thus  created,  the  enormous  demands  which 
in  all  probability  must  bo  made  upon  the 
Exchequer,  for  objects  the  most  vital  and 
necessary,  ought  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. It  is,  therefore,  my  Lords,  that  I 
cannot  help  regarding  it  as,  under  those 
circumstances,  a  most  unfortunate  policy 
to  bind  yourself  to  a  large  reduction  of 
duty  on  an  article  of  simple  luxury  by  enter- 
ing into  a  treaty  by  which,  supposing  it 
should  not  answer  your  expectations  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  you  would  still  be 
bound,  and  without  the  power  of  retracing 
your  steps.  Recollect  that  we  are  at  this 
moment  on  a  friendly  footing  with  France. 
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vailed  all  orer  the  Continent.  The  liheral 
policy  now  inaugurated  hj  the  French 
Government  would  tend  to  confirm  and 
consolidate  that  peace.  But,  he  had  been 
asked  in  Paris,  *'  If  that  be  so,  why  do 
you  go  on  arming?"  In  answer  to  that 
question  he  would  remind  his  French 
friends  of  a  proverb  of  their  own  : — "When 
it  is  fair  weather,  be  sure  to  take  your  cloak 
with  you  ;  when  it  is  foul  weather,  do  as 
you  please.'*  At  present  all  was  peace. 
The  storm  had  ceased,  the  wind  no  longer 
blew,  the  thunder,  if  it  rolled  at  all,  rolled 
at  a  distance,  and  the  lightning  was  but 
sheet  lightning,  that  glanced  innocuous 
through  the  sky.  Then  according  to  the 
wise  proverb,  let  us  be  prepared  for  all 
exigences.  We  lived  in  an  armed  world. 
There  were  prodigious  armies  all  around 
us  ;  armies  of  500,000  men  in  one  coun- 
try, of  300.000  or  400,000  men  in  an- 
other ;  beside  naval  armaments,  which 
were  being  increased,  as  they  are  told,  in 
the  time  of  peace.  Who,  moreover,  could 
answer  for  the  chapter  of  accidents,  or 
predict  what  state  of  things  might  exist 
six  years — aye,  or  six  months  hence  ?  It 
was,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  should  be  armed — he  would  not  say  to 
the  teeth — but  sufficiently  to  make  all 
attacks  upon  us  not  only  impossible  to 
succeed,  but  impossible  to  be  attempted. 
He  had  been  in  the  north  of  England  since 
Parliament  was  last  prorogued.  He  there 
found  that  one  question  which  once  used  to 
excite  a  very  lively  interest,  he  meant  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  reform,  was 
asleep  if  not  dead — dead  even  in  York- 
shire, where  it  used  to  be  quite  a  local 
question.  But  it  was  far  otherwise  with 
electoral  corruption.  He  had  taken  the 
liberty,  while  among  his  old  friends  and 
constituents  in  that  county,  to  chide  them, 
and  to  chide  them  pretty  severely,  for  the 
share  they  had  in  that  corruption,  some  of 
the  very  worst  oases  of  the  kind  having  oc- 
curred in  that  quarter.  He  was  zealously 
and  constantly  supported  in  all  his  refer- 
ences to  that  topic  by  those  whom  he  had 
addressed,  and  they  showed  themselves  as 
stoutly  determined  to  put  down  by  all  pos- 
sible means  that  curse  of  our  representative 
system  as  he  could  have  wished  to  see 
them.  But  the  subject  on  which  of  all 
others  there  was  the  greatest  earnestness 
and  even  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  the  most 
perfect  unanimity  in  those  assemblages, 
was  the  defence  of  the  country.  Every- 
where, and  he  found  it  the  same  in  North- 
umberland as  well  as  in  his  own  county. 
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and  in  Lancashire,  every  where  there  waa 
the  most  entire  agreement  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity, at  all  costs,  at  all  pains,  and  aH 
risks,  of  putting  the  country,  by  every  meana 
which  human  wisdom  could  devise  and 
human  activity  employ,  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  and  absolute  security. 

The  Marquess  cr  NORMANBT  was 
understood  to  remark  that  Sardinia  ought 
not  to  have  any  influence  in  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Italian  question,  but  that  the 
people  ought  to  be  left  to  declare  their 
wishes  without  any  extraneous  influence. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :— My  Lords,  I 
do  no  not  recollect  any  occasion  on  which 
a  Speech  from  the  Throne,  touching  on 
such  a  variety  of  important  tropics,  was 
treated  in  debate  with  greater  silence  by 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  than  we  have  seen 
preserved  by  them  in  this  instance.  The 
noble  Mover  and  Seconder  of  the  Address, 
no  doubt,  made  very  excellent  speeches  ; 
hut,  unfortunately,  I  was  unable,  from  the 
tone  of  voice  in  which  they  spoke,  to  hear 
more  than  a  word  here  and  there  of  the 
one,  and  not  a  syllable  perfectly  of  the 
other.  And  notwithstanding  the  great 
variety  and  importance  of  the  subjects 
adverted  to  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  we 
have  heard  from  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
not  one  single  word  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion,  except  the  few  remarks  which 
fell  from  the  noble  Duke  opposite,  in  reply 
to  the  statements  on  the  Amendment 
moved  with  great  ability  by  the  noble  Earl. 
Of  many  of  the  topics  referred  to  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  no  notice  whatever  has 
been  taken  by  any  preceding  speaker ; 
and  I  am  not  going,  more  than  by  a  single 
word,  to  deviate  from  the  course  which 
others  have  followed.  Even  on  those  sub- 
jects to  which  our  attention  has  been  called, 
and  on  which  I  shall  have  to  make  a  few 
observations,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  con- 
fine myself  within  very  moderate  limits ; 
for,  as  far  as  this  discussion  has  gone, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  very  serious 
difference  of  opinion  between  those  who 
sit  on  different  sides  of  this  House.  Cer- 
tainly, among  the  great  variety  of  topics 
which  have  been  entirely  passed  ov^r,  I  am 
not  surprised  that  no  notice  should  bars 
been  taken  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Tycoon  of  Japan,  or  of  the  Treaty  regard- 
ing boundaries  which  has  been  entered  into 
with  the  Republic  of  Guatemala — a  very 
important  subject,  nevertheless,  and  one 
likely  to  have  a  very  important  influence 
on  (he  serious  questions  pending  between 
this  country  and  the  Uuited  States.     I  do 
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iDStniotions  which  he  receiyed  at  our  hands. 
Whether  it  is  capahle  of  justification  hy 
other  instructions  or  on  other  grounds  I 
am  not  now  in  a  position  to'  say.  A  grave 
question  in  connection  with  this  point  has 
heen  raised  by  the  noble  Earl  who  moved 
the  Amendment.  It  is  one,  too,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative.  That  question  is, 
whether  all  the  blame  of  those  unfortunate 
transactions  which  occurred  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho  is  to  be  thrown  entirely  upon 
the  Chinese,  and  whether  we  ourselves  are 
exempt  from  all  charge  of  precipitation 
and  imprudence  in  connection  with  the 
matter  ?  The  point  is  one  which  I  do  not 
now  wish  to  discuss.  We  shall,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  at  no  distant  day  fuller  in- 
formation and  more  ample  means  to  enable 
us  to  do  justice  to  a  subject  so  important 
and  of  such  great  extent.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  topic  in  connection  with  it  which 
I  must  not  pass  over  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. It  is  a  topic  which  I  am  sorry  to 
find  has  not  received  publicly,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  privately,  that  attention 
which  it  seems  to  me  to  fairly  deserve.  I 
now  allude  to  the  heroic  conduct  which  was 
displayed  by  the  Admiral  and  the  seamen 
who  were  engaged  in  the  conflict  which 
took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho.  In 
referring  to  that  conduct  your  Lordships 
will,  I  am  sure,  concur  with  me  in  the  jus- 
tice of  the  sentiment  that  the  meed  of 
praise  and  honour  is  not  to  be  the  meed  of 
success  alone.  I  may  add,  that  unsuc- 
cessful though  this  unfortunate  expedition 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  may  have  been, 
1  know  of  no  other  in  which  the  daring 
gallantry  and  perseverance  of  British  sea- 
men and  British  troops  have  ever  been 
more  signally  exhibited  than  in  that  un- 
happy encounter.  I  feel  assured,  too,  that 
these  brave  men  who  have  suffered  so 
severely  in  person  and  in  mind  from  the 
failnre  of  their  expedition  will  have  justice 
done  them  by  their  fellow-countrymen, 
who,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the 
policy  of  the  proceeding,  will  not  fail  to 
pay  the  tribute  of  their  admiration  to  those 
unparalleled  efforts  by  which  success  was 
Bought  to  be  attained,  and  which,  even  in 
the  midst  of  defeat,  were  of  a  character 
nobly  to  maintain  the  national  honour. 
The  gallant  officer  who  was  chief  in  com- 
mand of  the  expedition — Admiral  Hope — 
received  a  most  severe  woond  on  the  occa- 
iiOA}  smA  the  muiner  in  which,  after  re- 
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self  in  those  positions  most  exposed  to 
danger,  furnishes,  in  my  opinion,  an  ex- 
ample of  almost  unmatched  devotion  to  his 
duty,  and  of  an  heroic  bravery  which  can- 
not be  surpassed  by  anything,  even  in 
the  annals  of  the  British  naval  service. 
Now,  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Grey) 
has,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion, 
called  our  attention  to  what  he  considers 
to  be  the  neglect  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  not  immediately,  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  intelligence  of  those  events,  calling 
Parliament  together  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
suiting  it  as  to  the  course  which  ought  to 
be  pursued;  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  duty  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  take  no  step  so 
serious  as  that  which  involves  their  country 
in  war  without  seizing  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity  to  secure — if  possible  even  before 
taking  so  serious  a  step — the  sanction  of 
the  Legislature  to  the  course  which  they 
desired  to  pursue.  I  doubt  not,  moreover, 
that  if  Parliament  happened  to  be  sitting 
at  the  time,  the  Government  would  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  earliest  oppor* 
tunity  to  bring  the  whole  subject  of  the 
warwith  China  under  our  notice.  The  noble 
Earl  opposite,  however,  seems  to  think 
that  it  was  equally  their  duty  to  take  this 
course,  even  though  Parliament  was  not 
assembled.  Now,  in  that  respect,  I  do  not 
altogether  concur  in  the  view  to  which  the 
noble  Earl  has  given  expression.  There 
are  other  matters  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  upon  such 
a  point,  and  other  motives  which  might 
render  the  calling  together  of  the  Members 
of  the  Legislature  on  such  occasions  a 
matter  of  difficulty.  I  am  also  disposed  to 
give  some  weight  to  the  argument  of  the 
noble  Duke  (tl^  Duke  of  Newcastle)  that 
this  is  not,  in  point  of  fact,  the  first  declara- 
tion of  war  with  the  Chinese.  Hostilities  had 
been  previously  sanctioned  by  Parliament, 
as  I  think  most  unfortunately.  Not  that 
I  think  we  had  no  cause  of  complaint  with 
the  Chinese;  but  I  thought  the  Government 
acted  with  great  imprudence  in  sanctioning 
the  act  of  an  officer  on  the  spot,  who  took 
on  himself  to  decide  for  the  Government 
whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  sufficient 
cause  for  wlir.  We  never  had  since  been 
really  at  peace  with  China,  because  peaoe 
has  never  been  ratified  by  that  Power.  We 
continued  then  in  the  state,  not  of  war, 
but  of  hostilities  with  China.  But  I  must 
take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  that  fact 
disposes  of  another  argument  of  the  noble 
Duke  opposite,  for  if  wo  were  at  war  the 
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Ghineso  were  fully  juBtified  in  strengthen- 
ing their  ports,  and  if  we  were  not  at  war 
there  was  no  occasion  nor  justification  for 
our  destroying  them.  I  dissent  altogether 
from  the  opinion  laid  down  that  we  had 
a  perfect  right  to  force  our  way  up  the 
Chinese  riyer.  On  the  question  of  right 
there  was  nothing  whatever  said  in  the 
treaty  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  we 
should  go  to  Tien-tsin.  We  were  informed 
that 'harriers  had  been  placed  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  river  and  that  resistance 
would  be  offered  to  our  passage;  and  under 
those  circumstances  we  had  no  more  right 
to  force  our  way  up  that  river  than,  as 
had  been  happily  said  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  a  French  squadron  would  have  to 
force  its  way  up  the  Thames  with  an  Am- 
bassador, accompanied  by  an  armed  escort. 
But  the  important  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment is  this.  We  call  on  the  Ghineso  to 
respect  international  rights  and  the  usages 
of  civilization.  Do  we  expect  them  to  deal 
with  us  in  accordance  with  our  views  of 
those  matters  ?  I  entreat  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  care  that  we  deal  the  same 
measure  to  the  Chinese  which  we  require 
at  their  hands;  and  that  if  hostilities  are 
to  be  renewed  they  shall  be  renewed  on  a 
more  regular  footing  than  hostilities  were 
formerly  waged  against  that  people.  I 
had  some  experience  upon  this  subject 
during  the  time  I  had  the  honour  of  holding 
office,  of  the  extreme  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment to  which  this  country  might 
be  exposed  in  consequence  of  an  irregular 
mode  of  carrying  on  a  war.  Without  a 
declaration  of  war  we  have  no  right  to  in- 
troduce a  blockade,  to  force  our  way  up 
the  rivers  of  another  power,  to  establish  a 
prize  court,  or  to  capture  a  single  vessel. 
We  learn  that  at  present  the  United 
States  and  Russia  have  had  commercial  ad- 
vantages secured  to  them  by  treaties  with 
China.  I  entreat  the  Government  to  con- 
sider what  will  be  the  consequences  if,  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war,  should  it  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  hostilities — which  I 
earnestly  trust  it  may  not  be — we,  under- 
taking a  blockade  of  the  Chinese  rivers, 
stop  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  States 
or  to  Russia  in  the  prosecution  of  a  legiti- 
mate trade.  Your  blockade  will  be  treated 
as  wholly  illegal,  for  illegal  it  will  be,  and 
you  will  bo  answerable  for  all  the  conse- 
quences of  an  irregular  seizure.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  by  prudence  and  judgment 
the  calamities  of  a  protracted  war  with  China, 
the  results  of  which  no  human  being  can 
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foresee,  may  be  avoided;  but  should  hostili- 
ties be  inevitable,  1  trust  the  Government 
will  take  care  that  they  are  carried  oo,  so 
far  as  we  are  couoerned ,  in  accoi'dance 
with  the  usages  of  civilized  couu tries.  I 
admit,  where  any  great  party  object  is  to 
be  attained,  it  is  a  legitimate  course  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Address  with  that 
view;  but  not  seeing  in  tho  tone  of  the 
Speech  any  cause  for  a  serious  difference 
of  opinion,  and  not  concurring  with  the 
noble  Earl  in  the  strong  views  he  has  ex* 
pressed  as  to  the  laches  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  Government  with  regard 
to  calling  Parliament  together,  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  support  his  Amendment  wiUi  my 
vote  in  the  event  of  his  pressing  it  to  a 
division.  I  think,  apart  from  the  constitii- 
tional  view  of  the  case,  it  is  rather  a  forta- 
nate  circumstance  that  Parliament  was  not 
called  together  on  the  receipt  of  the  dis- 
astrous intelligence  from  China,  because 
from  the  feeling  whicfi  that  intelligence 
excited  in  the  country.  Parliament — then 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  facts  — 
might  have  been  carried  away  in  the 
adoption  of  a  course,  which  in  cooler 
moments  and  on  a  calmer  consideration  of 
the  merits  of  the  case  they  might  not 
have  been  inclined  to  take.  If  I  now  touch 
upon  another  question  it  is  rather  with  the 
view  of  eliciting  some  information  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government  which  we  do  not 
at  present  possess  than  of  discussing  the 
merits  of  any  particular  course.  Some 
suspicion  has  been  excited  in  my  mind  by 
the  introduction  of  a  word  into  the  part  of 
the  Speech  relating  to  our  sending  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  approaching  Congress.  I 
trustthat  expression  doesactually  mean  what 
at  first  sight  it  may  be  supposed  to  mean. 
I  see  we  are  promised  that  papers  on  that 
subject  will  "  soon  "  be  laid  on  the  table. 
I  have  had  some  experience  with  reference 
to  the  production  of  papers,  particularly 
by  the  noble  Viscount  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  and  I  know  there  is  a 
degree  of  latitude  and  elasticity  about  his 
movements  in  that  respect,  which  would 
rather  lead  me  to  infer  that  the  use  of 
the  word  '*soon"  in  that  part  of  the 
Speech  points  to  a  remote  rather  than  to 
an  early  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  Yet» 
in  the  present  position  of  affairs,  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  views  and  policy  of  the 
Government  ought  to  be  furnished  without 
delay;  because  we  have  been  lately  in  a 
worse  position  than  if  we  had  received  no 
information.  We  have  had  information! 
some  of  it  anonymous,  some  of  a  semi* 
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official  character,  and  some  on  an  authority 
BO  high  as  to  place  it  heyond  dispute.  Now, 
I  mustsay,when  Parliament  is  ever  disposed 
to  press  any  Government  for  the  production 
of  papers,  and  when  the  Government  states 
that  the  production  of  such  papers  at  a 
particular  time  would  he  inconvenient,  that 
is  an  excuse  which  is  readily  admitted  ; 
but  I  do  think  at  the  present  period,  when 
we  have  been  obliged  to  take  such  infor- 
mation as  we  had  from  telegrams,  many  of 
them  of  high  authority,  from  newspapers, 
and  last  of  all  from  Imperial  letters,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  set  the  pub- 
lic mind  at  rest  by  producing  their  own  ver- 
sion of  the  actual  state  of  things.  I  find  it 
stated  in  the  Speech  at  the  close  of  the 
last  Session  that  overtures  had  been  made 
to  Her  Majesty  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
whether,  if  Conferences  should  be  held  by 
the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  arrangements  connected 
with  the  present  state  and  future  condition 
of  Italy,  a  Plenipotentiary  would  be  sent 
by  Her  Majesty  to  assist  at  such  Con- 
ferences ;  but  Her  Majesty  went  on  to  say 
that  she  had  not  yet  received  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  enable  her  to  decide  whe- 
ther Her  Majesty  may  think  fit  to  take 
part  in  any  such  negotiations.  I  should 
like,  therefore,  to  hear  from  the  Govern- 
ment the  precise  nature  of  that  proposition, 
and  under  what  conditions  the  assent  of  Her 
Majesty  had  since  been  given  to  it.  It  has 
been  also  stated,  in  some  of  those  sources 
of  information  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  I  have  not  seen  it  denied,  that,  as 
long  ago  as  August,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  the  Government  of 
the  Emperor  of  France,  in  tho  absence  of 
a  Congress,  separate  negotiations  on  the 
affairs  of  Italy  between  England  and 
France,  setting  aside  the  other  great 
Powers.  What  answer  was  given  to  that 
proposition  at  that  time  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing ;  but  I  believe  there  is  no 
doubt  that  within  the  course  of  the  present 
month — not  from  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, but  from  that  of  tho  Emperor  of 
France  —  a  proposition  was  made  for  a 
separate  negotiation  by  England  and 
France  on  the  affairs  of  Italy,  uncon- 
nected with  the  other  Powers  ;  but  that 
— whether  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Cabinet  or  otherwise  we  know  not,  though 
Cabinets  are  always  supposed  to  be  unani- 
mous— proposition  was  declined,  and  de- 
clined on  the  ground  that  such  an  alliance 
might  be  offensive  to  the  other  Powers, 
or  might  give  rise  to  suspicion,  and  that, 


as  Parliament  was  about  to  meet,  it  was 
not  deemed  expedient  to  take  such  a  step 
until  it  had  met,  and  both  Houses  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  question. 
The  reason  why  I  advert  to  this  is,  that 
the  paragraph  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  would  seem  to  indicate  a  probability 
that  the  Congress  may  never  take  place ; 
yet  I  trust  some  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  explain  how  they  mean,  either 
"in  Congress  or  in  separate  negotiation," 
to  secure  for  the  potple  of  Italy  freedom 
from  foreign  interference  by  force  of  arms 
in  their  internal  concerns.  These  words 
appear  to  me  to  lead  to  the  inference — 
especially  when  connected  with  the  previous 
proposition  to  which  I  have  referred — that 
now  Parliament  has  met,  and  supposing 
the  Congress  to  fail,  the  question  of  a 
separate  intervention  of  France  and  Eng- 
land in  the  affairs  of  Italy  has  not  been 
dropped,  but  may  be  again  renewed.  I 
wish,  therefore,  to  have  a  full  explanation 
of  what  is  meant  hy  a  "  separate  ne- 
gotiation for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  and  for  preventing  the  inter- 
vention by  force  of  arms  of  any  other 
country  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy." 
I  beg  your  Lordships  and  the  Government 
to  consider  the  serious  consequences  to 
which  au  agreement  like  this  might  lead. 
If  you  bind  yourselves  to  France  by  any 
engagement  to  prevent  foreign  armed  in- 
tervention on  the  part  of  any  other  Power 
you  tie  yourselves  to  the  heel  of  France, 
and  may  find  yourselves  bound  to  support 
her  in  whatever  she  may  attempt  to  esta- 
blish in  Italy  by  any  mode  other  than  by 
force  of  arms.  If  France  should  establisli 
a  state  of  things  in  Italy  calculated  to 
excite  the  not  unnatural  jealousy  of  other 
Powers,  and  those  other  Powers  should 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting it,  if  you  were  to  bind  yourselves 
by  such  a  treaty  as  I  have  referred  to,  you 
would  be  compelled  to  join  with  France 
whether  she  had  acted  rightly  or  wrongly, 
in  order  to  stop  the  intervention  of  those 
Powers  by  force  of  arms.  Now,  foreign 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Italy  has 
been  denounced  in  this  and  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  in  the  strongest  terms.  If 
there  is  one  principle  more  recognized  than 
another  in  this  country  it  is  that  every 
State  has  an  undoubted  right  to  settle  its 
own  internal  affairs  at  its  own  \\\\\  and 
pleasure,  whether  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution it  may  wish  to  have,  or  the 
dynasty  it  may  desire  to  establish,  and  that 
without  the   intervention  of  any  foreign 
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Doantry.  When  I  say  this  I  am  only  at&t- 
iDg  what  is  tho  feeling  of  every  English- 
man. It  is  a  principle  which  liaa,  generally 
Bpeaking,  been  steadily  maintained  by  ua. 
Even  the  great  war  consequent  on  the 
French  Revolution  was  no  departure  from 
that  principle,  because  that  war  was  under- 
taken not  in  consequence  of  what  had  been 
done  in  France,  but  in  consequence  of  «hat 
was  done  in  France  being  deemed  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  other 
countries.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  deria- 
tion  from  this  principle  in  one  particular 
iostfince,  but  that  derialion  has  prored 
utterly  inefFectire — I  mean  the  resolution 
which  bound  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  pre- 
vent in  all  time  coming  a  member  of  tbe 
family  of  Bonaparte  from  sitting  on  the 
throne  of  France.  The  Emperor  who  now 
■its  on  the  throne  of  Franco,  by  the  voioo 
of  the  French  people,  has  afforded  an 
opportunity  oF  enforcing  this  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vieuna,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
Power  in  Europe  (bat  has  ventured  (o  do 
so,  or  to  call  in  question  the  right  of  the 
people  of  France  to  elect  their  own  ruler.  I 
uy  not  only  that  every  coentry  has  a  right 
to  settle  its  internal  affairs  without  foreign 
armed  iuterfereuce,  but  itiat  it  must  be  done 
vithout  foreign  assistance  ;  and  I  am  sure 
that,  much  as  we  may  desire  to  sea  tbe  inde- 
pendence of  Italy  secured,  every  one  of  us 
would  join  in  saying  this,  that  thej  ought 
to  attain  their  own  freedom, — that  if  they 
wish  to  place  themselves  under  a  constitu- 
tional Guvernmeot  they  must  achieve  that 
great  object,  uot  by  foreign  assistance,  but 
by  their  own  unaided  efforts.  I  go  still 
further,  and  say  that  they  must  be  strong 
reasons  indeed  which  would  justify  othi 
Powers  in  taking  away  any  portion  i 
territory  from  a  particular  country.  U; 
doubtedly  there  are  eases  in  which  tbe 
transfer  of  a  portion  of  territory  from  one 
eountry  to  another  may  be  not  only  at  vari- 
ance with  previous  eugagementa,  but  may 
involve  consequences  bo  serious  and  dau- 

f»roua  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  universal 
uropean  interest.  If  a  State  already 
powerful  should  seek  to  obtain  from  an- 
other, even  with  the  consent  of  tho  people, 
ft  new  line  of  frontier  which,  though  not  of 
large  exieut  in  point  of  territory,  might  be 
of  great  value  in  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion of  fortilicfttions,  that  would  be  a  con- 


4pplying  this  to  the  preaeut  at»te  of  aSun 
Italy.  I  would  observo  th»t  we  wors 
iiious  in  this  country  to  prevent  the  war 
that  ultimately  broke  ont.  So  long  is 
that  rupture  did  not  aetokllj  take  place, 
BO  long  as  we  were  able  to  appeal  to  those 
treaties  by  which  the  various  State*  of 
Europe  were  bound  ;  and  do  man  laid 
down  more  strongly  than  the  French  Em- 
peror himself,  that  so  long  as  Austria 
couGoeil  herself  within  the  limits  of  tfaoM 
possessions  secured  to  her  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  he  would  recognise  her  rights,  and 
id  no  power  to  interfere.  But  unhappily, 
id  in  an  evil  hour,  Austria  threw  away 
her  chance.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
she  might  not  have  had  provocation  to  dc 
as  sho  did  ;  but,  unhappily  for  herself,  sh« 
took  tbe  initiative,  and  the  result  was  that 
she  lost  lier  posaeisions  in  Lombardy.  By 
the  treaty  she  baa  concluded  with  France 
she  was  compelled  to  make  a  saorifice  of  a 
portion  of  her  dominions.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  great  evils  that  bare 
arisen  to  Italy  from  the  constant  contests, 
not  for  the  independence  of  Italy,  but  of 
the  rival  Powers  of  France  and  Austria  la 
possess  inBuence  in  that  country.  No 
doubt  Austria  had  a  perfect  right  to  enter 
into  treaties  with  the  inialler  States  of 
Itoly,  and  to  afford  them  protection  ;  bat 
thoBe  treaties  naturally  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  other  Powera,  because  by  tben, 
owing  to  the  relative  position  of  Austria 
and  those  minor  States,  the  independence 
of  the  one  was  sacrificed  in  proportion  as 
the  other  became  a  protector.  But  the 
provisions  of  those  treaties  which  were 
most  injurious,  and  by  the  sacrifice  oi 
which  Austria  might  have  retained  bar 
dominions,  were  those  by  which  she  not 
only  guaranteed  the  Governments  of  tho 
smaller  States  against  external  aggression, 
but  against  their  own  subjects.  It  was  a 
violation  of  every  right  principle  that  the 
Governments  of  those  States  should  bfl 
entitled  to  demand  the  assistance  of  Aus- 
tria against  their  own  peonle,  and  tbe 
refusal  of  Austria  to  conceae  this  poini 
naturally  eicited  the  opposition  of  ethw 
Powers.  As  to  the  state  of  things  at 
Rome,  I  hope  tlie  noble  Earl  opposite  will 
he  able  to  give  us  satisfactory  asiurancei 
on  that  subject,  inasmuch  as  statemeoU 
have  been  made  that  in  my  mind  serioiulf 
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cently  made  public.  The  Popo  has  been  ' 
told  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  that  if 
he  would  give  up  the  revolted  provinces^ 
not  that  he  might  hope  or  expect  to  be 
guaranteed,  but  that  he  should  be  guaran- 
teed bj  the  other  Powers  in  his  other  pos* 
sessions,     I  will  not  enter  into  the  vexed 

Question  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
*ope.  It  is  said  bj  Roman  Catholics  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope  is  absolutely  essential  to.  the 
BaintMmanee  of  his  spiritual  power.  That 
18  not  the  question  which  the  country  has 
at  the  present  moment  to  consider.  No 
doubt,  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope  is 
of  great  importance  to  all  Roman  Catholics, 
and  if  they  believe  that  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope,  although  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  by  St.  Peter  himself,  is  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  his  spiritual 
power,  I  cannot  question  the  sincerity  of 
their  anxiety  that  the  Pope's  temporal 
power  should  remain  undisturbed.  1  can 
understand  that  for  the  due  exercise  of 
his  high  spiritual  power,  it  is  important 
the  Pope  should  be  placed  beyond  a  sus- 
picion of  being  controlled  or  influenced  by 
any  temporal  Power,  and  that  he  should 
he,  indeed,  practically  independent.  But 
I  ask  any  human  being  whether,  during 
the  course  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
the  Pope  has  been  practically  independent  ? 
Up  to  a  late  period,  we  have  seen  one 
portion  of  his  territory  defended  by  one 
Power,  and  another  portion  by  another 
Power.  One  portion  was  ill  maintained  by 
the  troops  of  one  of  these  Powers,  and  the 
instant  they  were  withdrawn,  those  pro- 
vinces were  in  revolt.  Now,  1  am  not 
arguing  as  to  what  shall  be  done,  or  what 
steps  shall  be  taken,  but  I  say  that  this 
country  can  look  upon  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff in  no  other  light  than  it  would  look 
upon  any  other  Sovereign  whatever ;  and 
the  same  principles  must  be  applied  to  him, 
as  to  other  Sovereigns,  as  between  himself 
and  his  subjects.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
his  dynasty  is  capable  of  being  overthrown, 
the  constitution  of  his  kingdom  may  be 
modified  by  the  free  will  of  his  subjects, 
and  no  foreign  Power  has  the  right  to 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  Pope  and 
his  subjects.  My  Lords,  these  are  the 
opinions  and  principles  that  ought  to  be 
acted  upon  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Italian  States.  They  are  free  to  choose 
their  own  Government  and  their  own  con- 
stitution ;  hut  that  constitution  must  be 
-^blished  of  their  own  free  will  and  under 


no  foreign  influence,  domination,  or  intcr« 
ference.  1  should  like  to  know  from  the 
Government,  that  with  regard  to  these 
principles  they  have  followed  out  that  line 
of  strict  neutrality  which  was  chalked  out 
for  them  by  their  predecessors.  1  acquit 
them  of  any  of  that  pro- Austrian  tendency 
that  was  so  liberally  imputed  to  the  late 
Government,  because  the  course  taken 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  be 
charged  with  any  violation  of  neutrality 
in  favour  of  the  Austrian  cause.  But  I 
ask  the  Government,  who  professedly  de- 
sire that  the  Italian  States  should  settle 
their  affairs  for  themselves,  on  what  ground 
one  French  army  at  the  present  moment 
occupies  Lombardy,  and  another  French 
army  occupies  Rome  ?  Is  that  leaving  it 
to  the  States  of  Lombardy  and  Rome  to 
settle  their  own  affairs  according  to  their 
own  free  and  unbiassed  will  ?  The  Aus- 
trians  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Roman  States  and  Lombardy  ;  they  have 
crossed  the  Mincio,  and  Lombardy  has 
been  ceded  to  France,  and  by  France 
handed  over  to  Sardinia.  Why,  then,  do 
the  French  troops  remain  in  Lombardy, 
unless  it  is  that  there  is  some  lurking 
apprehension  that  if  the  presence  of  the 
French  troops  is  withdrawn  from  the 
Milanese  or  the  Roman  States,  some 
manifestation  of  feeling  would  follow  which 
might  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  the  Sovereign  who  has  sent  those 
troops  ?  The  first  step  towards  the  due 
exercise  by  Italians  of  those  rights  which 
we  admit  them  to  possess,  must  be  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  Powers  and  foreign 
interference,  and  then  Sovereign  and  sub- 
jects will  be  free  to  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional rights  without  interference.  We  are 
now  either  to  have  a  Congress  or  a  separate 
negotiation  for  settling  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
How  is  that  Congress  to  be  carried  out  ? 
What  course  are  the  separate  negotiations 
to  take  ?  How  the  decisions  of  the  Con- 
gress or  the  separate  negotiations  are  to  bo 
enforced  I  do  not  understand.  I  object  to 
any  interference  by  England  if  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  helped  in  the  settlement  of  a  ques- 
tion in  which  she  has  no  direct  or  imme- 
diate interest.  I  believe  that  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  our  having  kept  aloof  from 
these  embarrassments  and  from  any  inter- 
ference that  we  have  attained  to  the  high 
position  in  which  we  now  stand,  and  which 
has  caused  the  opinion  and  the  moral  force 
of  England  to  be  looked  up  to,  and  given 
her  the  most  powerful  influence  with  all 
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Ghineso  were  fully  juBtified  in  strengthen- 
ing  their  ports,  and  if  we  were  not  at  war 
there  was  no  occasion  nor  justification  for 
our  destroying  them.  I  dissent  altogether 
from  the  opinion  laid  down  that  we  had 
a  perfect  right  to  force  our  way  up  the 
Chinese  river.  On  the  question  of  right 
there  was  nothing  whatever  said  in  the 
treaty  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  we 
should  go  to  Tien-tsin.  We  were  informed 
that 'harriers  had  heen  placed  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  river  and  that  resistance 
would  he  offered  to  our  passage;  and  under 
those  circumstances  we  had  no  more  right 
to  force  our  way  up  that  river  than,  as 
had  heen  happily  said  in  the  course  of  the 
dehate,  a  French  squadron  would  have  to 
force  its  way  up  the  Thames  with  an  Am- 
bassador, accompanied  by  an  armed  escort. 
But  the  important  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment is  this.  We  call  on  the  Chinese  to 
respect  international  rights  and  the  usages 
of  civilization.  Do  we  expect  them  to  deal 
with  \\B  in  accordance  with  our  views  of 
those  matters?  I  entreat  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  care  that  we  deal  the  same 
measure  to  the  Chinese  which  we  require 
at  their  hands;  and  that  if  hostilities  are 
to  be  renewed  they  shall  be  renewed  on  a 
more  regular  footing  than  hostilities  were 
formerly  waged  against  that  people.  I 
had  some  experience  upon  this  subject 
during  the  time  I  had  the  honour  of  holding 
office,  of  the  extreme  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment to  which  this  country  might 
be  exposed  in  consequence  of  an  irregular 
mode  of  carrying  on  a  war.  Without  a 
declaration  of  war  we  have  no  right  to  in- 
troduce a  blockade,  to  force  our  way  up 
the  rivers  of  another  power,  to  establish  a 
prize  court,  or  to  capture  a  single  vessel. 
We  learn  that  at  present  the  United 
States  and  Russia  have  had  commercial  ad- 
vantages secured  to  them  by  treaties  with 
China.  I  entreat  the  Government  to  con- 
sider what  will  bo  the  consequences  if,  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war,  should  it  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  hostilities — which  I 
earnestly  trust  it  may  not  be — we,  under- 
taking a  blockade  of  the  Chinese  rivers, 
stop  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  States 
or  to  Russia  in  the  prosecution  of  a  legiti* 
mate  trade.  Your  blockade  will  be  treated 
as  wholly  illegal,  for  illegal  it  will  be,  and 
you  will  bo  answerable  for  all  the  conse- 
quences of  an  irregular  seizure.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  by  prudence  and  judgment 
the  calamities  of  a  protracted  war  with  China, 
the  results  of  which  no  human  being  can 
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foresee,  maybe  avoided;  but  should  hostili- 
ties be  inevitable,  I  trust  the  Government 
will  take  care  that  they  are  carried  on,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned ,  in  accoi'dance 
with  the  usages  of  civilized  countries.  I 
admit,  where  any  great  party  object  is  to 
be  attained,  it  is  a  legitimate  course  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Address  with  that 
view;  but  not  seeing  in  the  tone  of  the 
Speech  any  cause  for  a  serious  difference 
of  opinion,  and  not  concurring  with  the 
noble  Earl  in  the  strong  views  he  has  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  laches  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  Government  with  regard 
to  calling  Parliament  together,  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  support  his  Amendment  with  my 
vote  in  the  event  of  his  pressing  it  to  a 
division.  I  think,  apart  from  the  constitu- 
tional view  of  the  case,  it  is  rather  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  that  Parliament  was  not 
called  together  on  the  receipt  of  the  dis- 
astrous intelligence  from  China,  because 
from  the  feeling  whicK  that  intelligence 
excited  in  the  country.  Parliament — then 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  facts  — 
might  have  been  carried  away  in  the 
adoption  of  a  course,  which  in  cooler 
moments  and  on  a  calmer  consideration  of 
the  merits  of  the  case  they  might  not 
have  been  inclined  to  take.  If  I  now  touch 
upon  another  question  it  is  rather  with  the 
view  of  eliciting  some  information  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government  which  we  do  not 
at  present  possess  than  of  discussing  the 
merits  of  any  particular  course.  Some 
suspicion  has  been  excited  in  my  mind  by 
the  introduction  of  a  word  into  the  part  of 
the  Speech  relating  to  our  sending  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  approaching  Congress.  I 
trust  that  expression  does  actually  mean  what 
at  first  sight  it  may  be  supposed  to  mean. 
I  see  we  are  promised  that  papers  on  that 
subject  will  "  soon  "  be  laid  on  the  table. 
I  have  had  some  experience  with  reference 
to  the  production  of  papers,  particularly 
by  the  noble  Viscount  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  and  I  know  there  is  a 
degree  of  latitude  and  elasticity  about  his 
movements  in  that  respect,  which  would 
rather  lead  me  to  infer  that  the  use  of 
the  word  **soon"  in  that  part  of  the 
Speech  points  to  a  remote  rather  than  to 
an  early  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  Yet, 
in  the  present  position  of  affairs,  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  views  and  policy  of  the 
Government  ought  to  be  furnished  without 
delay;  because  we  have  been  lately  in  a 
worse  position  than  if  we  had  received  no 
information.  We  have  had  information, 
some  of  it  anonymous,  some  of  a  semi- 
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BubBtantial  reform,  and  that  tho  question 
nmst  be  settled  during  the  present  Session. 
Now,  I  flatter  myself  that  the  measure 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  short- 
ly be  prepared  to  bring  before  the  House 
will  merit  the  title  of  a  substantial  reform. 
The  Earl  of  DERBY :  I  nerer  used 
the  word  "  substantial. "  If  the  noble  Earl  is 
anxious  to  know  what  I  really  did  say,  I 
may  tell  him  it  was  just  this,— that  I  thought 
it  important  that  the  question  of  reform 
should  be  settled  during  the  present  Session, 
and  that  if  the  Government  brought  forward 
a  fair,  temperate,  and  reasonable  mea- 
sured-such as  I  apprehended  they  would — 
they  would  have  no  reason  to  anticipate 
hostility  from  those  who  generally  sat  oppo- 
site to  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  should 
be  rery  glad  to  give  them  my  support,  and 
settle  the  question. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  :  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  the  noble  Earl's  resolution,  and 
can  only  say  that  I  have  been  deluded,  like 
himself,  by  the  report  of  a  telegram.  I 
cordially  concur  in  the  very  just  compli- 
ment which  the  noble  Earl  next  paid  to 
the  volunteer  movement  in  this  country — 
a  movement  which  has  met  with  the  cor- 
dial encouragement  and  support  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  There  is  only  one 
perfect  test  by  which  to  measure  the  utility 
of  this  movement,  and  that  is  an  invasion 
of  our  shores,  which  I  trust  and  believe, 
though,  of  course,  one  cannot  be  certain  on 
that  point,  will  never  take  place.  That  this 
movement  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  I  can- 
not for  a  moment  doubt,  but  of  how  much  use 
will  depend  on  a  yarioty  of  circumstances — 
on  how  steadily  the  volunteers  gO  on  in  the 
same  spirited,  resolute  way  in  which  they 
began,  and  are  now  engaged  in  perfecting 
their  training  for  the  work  they  have  under- 
taken, on  the  degree  of  organization  applied 
to  this  large  force,  on  the  discipline  and  obe- 
dience displayed  by  them,  and  on  the  readi- 
ness of  officers  of  the  regular  army  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  powerful  instrument, 
placed  ready  to  their  hands.  Though  I 
have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  of  what  will 
be  the  result,  this  is,  as  yet,  only  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  and  has  never  been  put  to 
the  proof;  but  what  is  certain  is,  that 
already  the  spirit  shown  by  these  volunteers 
has  had  a  great  effect  upon  foreign  nations. 
I  believe  that,  while  it  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  perfectly  unexceptional 
MBgBient  on  our  part — purely  and  entirely 
^HtaAp  ill  its  nature,  and  impossible  to 
^^^^"■^^  to  purposes  of  attack, — no  two 
4  raised  the  prestige  of  this 
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country  more  than,  first  of  all,  tlint  mar- 
vellous resistance  offered  by  a  small  number 
of  military  men  and  civilians  in  India 
against  the  millions  who  had  been  excited 
to  rebel  against  our  sway  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  sort  of  warlike  spirit  which  has  sprung 
np  among  a  nation  certainly  not  military 
in  its  nature,  and  which  any  power  which 
might  venture  to  touch  or  attack  our  shores 
—as  I  hope  and  believe  none  think  of 
doing  at  this  time — would  find  very  trouble- 
some and  difficult  to  deal  with.  It  is,  I 
think,  a  matter  of  especial  congratulation 
that  the  time  at  which  this  movement  is 
going  on,  and  an  increase  of  our  defences 
is  being  made,  is  one  when  we  are  on  good 
terms  with  our  neighbours  and  other  coun- 
tries. If  such  steps  were  taken  at  a 
moment  of  great  and  sudden  panic,  such 
as  certainly  prevailed  some  months  ago, 
it  would  stamp  them  with  a  different 
character  ;  but,  as  it  is  not  stamped  with 
any  characteristic  of  panic,  it  leaves  us 
clearly  and  unmistakeably  in  the  attitude 
of  merely  taking  those  measures  of  perma- 
nent  and  reliable  defence  which  the  nation 
has  a  right  to  insist  upon  that  the  <jovern- 
ment  should  adopt,  and  which  are  intended 
merely  to  render  us  independent  of  any 
casualty  which  may  arise.  The  next  point 
referred  to  by  the  noble  Earl  was  India  ; 
and  I  entirely  agree  with  what  he  has  said 
on  this  subject.  I  am  especially  glad  to 
hear  such  a  tribute  of  praise  accorded  to 
the  moderation  and  judgment  of  the  Indian 
Administration.  The  noble  Earl  said  that 
whatever  might  have  been  the  mind  of  the 
Government  of  India  previous  to  the  pro- 
clamation as  to  Oude,  subsequently  the 
instructions  of  the  late  Government  of  Her 
Majesty  had  been  carried  out  in  a  most 
conciliatory  manner.  But  it  is  in  my  power 
to  state  what  was  the  mind  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  at  that  time,  and  that  not 
from  any  private  information,  but  from  that 
celebrated  despatch  in  which  the  Governor 
General  stated  what  his  plans  were  with 
regard  to  Oude,  and  expressly  intimated 
that  he  had  given  the  Talookdars  to  under- 
stand that  the  confiscation  of  the  land  was 
not  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  permanent 
deprivation,  but  merely  as  a  means  of  plac- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  Government  the 
power  of  punishing  or  rewarding  them  ac- 
cording to  whether  they  joined  the  insur- 
gents or  co-operated  with  the  Government 
in  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  peace. 
They  were  to  understand  that  titles  coming 
to  them  with  the  authority  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  much  more  substan- 
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tial  than  iho  very  insecure  titles  which 
they  previously  held,  nod  that  the  Accept- 
ance of  them  would  be  coupled  with  con- 
ditions by  which  some  gnarantce  would  be 
taken  for  their  fealty  and  good  conduct. 
The  noble  Earl  then  reproached  my  noble 
Friend  on  account  of  his  approbation  of  the 
commercial  treaty  with  France,  of  which 
he  could  know  nothing,  and  then  himself 
went  into  all  sorts  of  assumptions  and  calcu- 
lations in  regard  to  it,  which  a  bettor  ac- 
quaintance with  the  purport  and  details  of 
the  convention  would,  I  am  sure,  have  dis- 
pelled. In  thinking  over  the  probable  points 
of  attack  which  would  be  nMtdense  of  against 
«is,and  bearing  in  mind  the  axiom  delivered  by 
the  noble  Enrl  last  year,  that  when  one  was 
bound  to  find  fault  one  was  sure  to  be  able 
to  do  so,  I  had  no  doubt  that  some  points 
in  our  policy  irould  be  selected  as  vulner- 
able. I  anticipated  pretty  cbsely  the  style 
of  objection  to  this  treaty  which  might 
be  made  by  the  noble  Earl  who  followed 
the  seconder  of  the  Address,  and  which  I 
might  characterize  as  the  very  purism  of 
free  trade.  I  have  really  no  ground  for 
knowing  what  the  opinions  of  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  may  be  at  this  moment 
on  free  trade  and  protection.  I  believe 
the  last  speech  on  this  question  which 
he  made  in  this  House  was  one  in 
which  he  deferred  to  public  opinion,  al- 
though he  prophesied  national  ruin,  and 
even  appealed  to  the  Freetraders  to  know 
how  far  the  gratification  of  their  vanity 
would  prompt  them  to  carry  the  deaioktion 
of  the  land.  Well,  I  thought  we  should 
arrive  at  what  his  principles  were.  He 
broached  two  principles,  one  that  laid  down 
by  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey),  and  the  other 
a  strict  reciprocity  system.  The  first  admit- 
ted certain  concessions  to  free  trade,  but  I 
remarked  throughout  the  whole  argument 
the  old  anti-free  trade  principle  coming  out 
strong  ;  whenever  he  mentioned  advant- 
ages, it  meant  always  the  advantages  of 
sending  out  our  goods  to  other  nations, 
and  not  of  what  we  should  receive  from 
them.  A  great  deal  of  what  was  said  by  the 
nobleEarT(Earl6rey)  was  very  true.  Hesaid 
it  was  bad  for  the  nations  of  Europe  to  be 
continually  haggling  to  see  which  could  ob- 
tain the  best  terms,  and  he  could  not  con- 
ceive anything  more  suicidal  than  when  a 
nation  considered  a  reduction  good  for  itself 
that  it  should  wait  for  the  pleasure  of  an- 
other nation  to  make  a  corresponding  re- 
duction. Our  great  difficulty  formerly  was 
to  make  a  commercial  treaty  at  all.  No 
human  thing  is  perfect,  but  sopposiog  that 
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our  tariff  is  perfection  itself,  then  porhaps 
it  would  be  suicidal  to  alter  it ;  bot  nif- 
posing  that  there  are  improvements  whieb 
can  be  intix>duced  in  our  tariff,  «d^  wKen 
it  comes  to  be  discussed  it  will  be  aeon  that 
it  would  be  the  height  of  pedantry  to  reiwm 
to  insert  those  amendments  in  aaj  treaty 
when  by  so  doing  yon  extend  to  mi  at- 
niense  amount  the  commercial  ittteroowM 
with  BO  important  a  eountry  as  Fmnee. 
Nobody  doubts  that  there  are  great  disad- 
vantages to  the  mercantile  and  eoasuoreial 
interests  of  France  under  the  preaeoi  pro* 
teetive  system,  but  it  is  also  diaadvuita- 
gcoos  to  ourselves.     It  is  injoriotts  to  balk 
parties,  and  it  will  bo  ondonbtedly  *n  mi* 
vantage  to  both  sides  to  remove  thoee  arti- 
ficial restrictions  to  eommorae.  I  happeasd 
by  acoMent  UMj  to  open  a  speeefa  of  Sk 
R.  Peel,  in  which  he  said  that  he  favoured 
a  better  understanding  with  FraDeo»  be- 
cause it  would  lead  to  a  more  extended 
commercial  intercourse,  which  wonM  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  our  mutual  proapo- 
rity,  as  well  as  of  increasing  the  g^uaran- 
tees  for  peace  and  goodwill  between  the 
two  countries.      That   speech   was   made 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a   centary  ago, 
and  during  the  time   which   has  olapaed 
since  that  period    the  example  on  wkteh 
the    noble    Lord    relies,    though    it  has 
had  an  immense  effect  on  other  natioos, 
has  had  no  effect  on  commerce  ;  and  now 
when  we  are  assured  that  the  effect  of  the 
treaty  will  be  to  introduce  a  more  liborsl 
system  iu  France,  combined  with  improve- 
ments  in   the  economy   of  our  tariff,   it 
would  be  a  monstrous  thing  to  throw  away 
the   undoubted    and   immense  advantage 
which   increased    commercial    intercourse 
would  confer  upon  both  nations  in  the  ia- 
creased  security  for  the  maintenanee  of 
peace.     It  is  true  that  we  may  have  eloee 
coHimercial  intercourse,  and  yet  go  to  war 
with  another  nation  ;  yet  where  there  is 
that  great  commercial   intercoorse    there 
will  also  be  found  a  large  body   of  per- 
sons  whose    personal   interests   will   lead 
them  to  use  their  utmost  efibrts  to  avoid 
that  which    would    destroy    their  profits. 
The  other  question — that  of    revenue — 
broached  by  the  noble  Earl,  is  one  which 
of  course  it  is  impo^ible  for  me  to  enter 
upon  now,  as  no  one  can  expect  me  to  anti- 
cipate the  statement  of  the  Chanedlor  of 
the  Exchequer  upon  this  difficult 
portant  subject.  The  noble  Earl 
that  this  treaty  had  been  mai 
to  act  as  a  sort  of  firework  t'"  ^ 
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e9kn  assure  hkn  nothing  of  the  sort  is  the 
ease.  There  ia  no  secret  about  it.  A  dk- 
tingfiished  man,  Mr.  0(^den,  having,  to  my 
regret,  declined  to  join  the  present  Oovem- 
ment,  for  certain  reasons  of  his  own  went 
to  Pans,  and  I  think  it  reflects  wo»derfiil 
eredit  upon  that  gentleman,  and  ie  an  ex- 
traordinary oireumstance,  that  after  having 
by  his  influence  and  eloquence  exercised  a 
decisive  effect  upon  the  mukitudes  of  a 
(ree  oonatry  in  indoctng  them  to  adopt  a 
certain  policy,  be  has  been  enabled  to  exer- 
me  a  similar  influence  upon  a  very  few  in- 
teUtgent  men  at  the  head  of  a  wboUy  dif- 
lereut  institotion  of  Government,  and  to 
bring  them  to  entertain  similar  oenvic- 
tiena.  An  error  not  nrach  to  the  credit 
ef  this  country  has  been  that  sooMtiBaes 
there  has  been  an  adulation  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and  at  c^ers  a  vitupera- 
tion of  him  and  his  acts.  I  have  never 
^one  to  either  extreme,  which  are  equally 
offensive  to  good  taste  as  well  as  to  other 
loensiderations,  but  I  must  say  that  this 
Act  -of  the  Emperor,  which,  I  believe,  will 
be  one  of  the  most  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
tiy  he  reigns  over,  has  been  one  of  his 
best  acts,  and  one  which  I  have  no  doubt 
required  great  moral  courage  to  perform. 
The  noble  Marquess  had  referred  to  the 
representation  of  certain  Protectionists 
in  France,  which  afford  a  proof  of  the 
immense  force  wbicb  a  strong  organiza- 
tion offers  to  acts  of  this .  kind,  and  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  says  that  the  Treaty 
wiH  strengthen  the  feelings  of  the  French 
against  commercial  liberty.  There  may 
at  first  be  a  feeling  against  reductions 
in  favour  of  other  nations,  but  the  story 
af  Sam  Slick  is  quite  apposite.  He 
left  clocks  at  cottages  not  for  sale,  but 
wbea  he  returned  he  found  the  cottagers 
had  become,  from  their  use,  so  alive  to  the 
▼ahie  of  the  clocks  that  they  would  not 
part  with  them.  A  greater  freedom  of 
commei'cial  intercourse  on  the  part  of 
France  would  have  another  effect,  for  it 
would  show  to  other  nations  that  there  was 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  institutions  and  po- 
sition of  England  which  rendered  free- trade 
possible  for  it,  since  so  great  a  continental 
nation  as  France  had  taken  the  same  course. 
The  next  subject  touched  upon  by  the 
noble  Earl  is  the  subject  of  the  Amend- 
ment, namely,  China ;  and  I  am  rather 
embarrassed  how  to  deal  with  it.  It  ap  - 
pears  to  me  that  the  question — the  techni- 
cal question^  **'  — i.«*i.«j.  ^^  were  right  or 
WNQg  in  "  'tnont  together 
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answei*ed  by  the  noble  Duke  near  me  (the 
Duke  of  Newcastle)  and  by  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  that  I  need 
not  attempt  to  repeat  their  argumente. 
But  then  comes  the  general  question  of 
China,  upon  which  both  the  noble  Earls 
processed  their  intention  not  to  enter, 
but  using  the  usual  oratorical  figure,  said 
they  would  not  say  the  thing  whioli  they 
BMant  to  say,  and  which  they  did  say 
nevert^teless.  I  think,  however,  I  judge 
rightly  the  feeling  of  the  House  if  I 
postpone  my  remarks  upon  the  eubjeet 
until  a  future  and  a  more  fitting  oocasioB, 
and  I  hope  the  noble  Earl,  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  sentiments, 
will  not  press  the  Amendment  he  has  moved. 
I  next  come  to  the  subject  of  the  Congress. 
The  noble  Earl  has  spoken  of  the  imperfect 
information  he  possessed  upon  ^e  subject, 
but  a  noble  Friend  near  me  assvres  me  that 
further  details  will  be  speedily  laid  before 
the  House.  The  noble  Earl  referred  to 
various  statements  gathered  from  various 
sources,  and  asked  me  for  an  answer  to 
them.  I  must  say  the  whole  of  them  are 
almost  without  foundation.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  sort  of  negotiation  or  prepo- 
sition having  been  matde  to  the  Frendi 
Government  in  August  such  as  he  alluded 
to.  I  have  no  official  communication  as  to 
any  offensive  or  defensive  treaty,  and  per- 
haps the  best  way  of  answering  all  those 
questions  is  by  stating  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  perfectly  unfettered,  free  from  any 
pledge  or  engagement  or  guarantee  to  or 
with  any  nation  whatever.  Then  there 
«omes  the  question  of  our  going  into  Con- 
gress at  all,  which  the  noble  Earl  depre- 
cates. I  will  state  shortly  what  the  reasons 
were  which  induced  the  Government  to 
consent  to  go  into  the  Congress.  If  we  bad 
refused,  one  of  two  things  would  have  hap- 
pened— either  the  Congress  would  not  have 
met,  and  then  any  complications  which 
arose  would  have  been  imputed  to  our  re- 
fusal ;  or  the  Congress  would  have  met, 
and  whatever  dissatisfaction  Italy  might 
entertain  as  to  its  results  would  have  been 
brought  home  to  us.  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that,  with  natiotTsaswithindividui^, 
in  pelitioorl  ofMuions  there  fs  no  euoh  thing 
as  a  secession  from  duties  naturally  belong- 
ing to  them.  Supposing  t^ivt  the  Congress 
had  met  without  us  and  adopted  oooclnsicim 
respecting  the  Italian  people «  opposed  %o  our 
feoiiugs,  what  answer  oould  we  have  made 
to  reproaches  addressed  to  us  that  w«  hod 
neglected  to  use  the  inflneiTce  naturally  be- 
longing to  us  upon  so  interciting  a  subject  f 
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And  when  we  are  asked  under  what  condi- 
tions we  would  go  into  Congress  there  is 
the  simple  answer  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
which  has  made  known  to  Europe  that  the 
condition  was  non-interference  by  arms  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Italian  people.  We 
thought  it  necessary  to  preserve  perfectly 
free  action  in  the  Congress,  so  that  we 
might  either  retire  or  take  any  other  line 
we  thought  proper  ;  but  to  say  that  other 
nations  had  got  into  a  difficulty,  and  they 
might  get  out  of  it  as  they  could,  would 
have  been  a  selfish  sort  of  policy  accom- 
panied with  great  discredit  and  fatal  effects 
to  this  country.  With  regard  to  the  future, 
I  believe  that  our  policy  is  verv  simple.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  settlenient  of  Italy 
is  a  very  simple  one.  The  various  interests 
and  feelings  in  Italy  make  the  settlement 
a  very  difficult  subject ;  but  the  policy  of 
this  Qovemment  is,  I  think,  as  clear  and 
simple  as  noonday.  Indeed,  I  agree  with 
all  the  noble  Earl  has  said  as  to  using  our 
influence  to  prevent  armed  interference  with 
a  country  dealing  with  her  own  internal 
concerns.  As  long  as  we  do  that  our  in- 
fluence will  have  a  great  effect,  and  if  we 
obtain  the  result  we  seek,  we  shall  obtain 
that  which  is  the  real  interest  of  England, 
and  also  consistent  with  the  real  interests 
of  Europe — namely,  the  maintenance  of  a 
condition  of  things  likely  to  insure  lasting 
peace.  With  regard  to  separate  negotia- 
tions it  is  clear  that,  if  we  move  at  all  and 
there  is  no  Congress,  it  must  be  by  sepa- 
rate negotiations  ;  but  I  can  assure  the 
noble  Earl  that  the  interpretation  of  that 
point  which  he  has  suggested  is  entirely 
without  foundation.  The  noblo  Earl  has  pat 
to  me  questions  which  I  certainly  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  answer.  He  has  asked  me 
to  explain  what  is  the  necessity  for  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  in  support  of 
his  spiritual  power,  but  I  must  decline  to 
enter  into  that  question.  In  a  great  deal 
which  fell  from  the  noble  Earl  I  entirely 
concur.  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  tendency 
among  Catholics,  and  even  among  some  Pro- 
testants, to  treat  it  as  a  religious  question. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  religious  question.  I 
think  it  is  a  purely  political  question,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that,  as  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  it  is  their  duty  to  treat 
it  as  a  purely  political  question.  At  the 
same  time  I  think  it  very  natural  the 
Catholics  should  feel  an  interest  in  the 
state  of  their  spiritual  head,  and  wish  to 
see  what  guarantee  there  is  of  his  indepen- 
dence of  lay  sovereigns.  But,  from  the 
sort  of  accusations  made  against  the  Go- 
Earl  Granville 


vernment  by  some  of  these  gentlemen,  one 
would  suppose  that  the  Pope  was  in  |>etc^ 
ful  possession  of  large  States,  with  a  per- 
fectly contented  population,  and  that  Her 
Majesty 's Government  were  about  to  deprire 
him  of  some  portion  of  those  States.    The 
case  is  exactly  the  reverse.     All  that  we 
ask,  free  from  any  religious  feeling,  bot 
in  accordance  with  the  political  feeling  of 
an  enormous  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  is  what  has  been  eloquently  laid 
dovm  by  the  noble  Earl — nancely,  noninter- 
vention in  the  internal   affairs  of  other 
countries  ;  and  all  that  we  wish  is,  to  ieare 
the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  to  settle 
among  themselves  what  form  of  GoTern* 
ment  they  choose  and  what  sort  of  admioii- 
tration  they  wish  to  adopt.     I  believe  these 
principles   will  be  shown    by  the  debate 
to-night  to  be  very  generally  adopted  inthii 
House.     I  was  very  much  struck'  with  the 
feeling  manner  in  which  the  noble  Lord 
alluded  to  the  death  of  one  among  us.    It 
is  one  of  the  melancholy  incidents  of  eieii 
meeting  of  Parliament  that  we  miss  ftcee 
we  have  known,  either  the  faces  of  politicti 
friends  or  of  respected  opponents,  and  this 
year  has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
It  is  very  difficult  not  to  allude  to  the  fact 
that  of  the  four  perhaps    most  emioeDt 
modern  historians  of  Europe  and  Amorics, 
whose  deaths  we  have  seen  within  a  jear, 
one  of  them  should  have  been  a  Member  of 
vour  Lordships'  House.      It  singularlj  il- 
lustrates the  elasticity  of  our  constitution ; 
and  while  I  know  he  felt  proud  to  belong 
to  this  House,  I  believe  few  among  ns  do 
not  feel  pride  that  his  name  should  be  upon 
the  roll  of  Peers.     I  know  that  in  accept- 
ing a  peerage  it  was  his  intention  to  take 
port  in  our  debates,  and  it  was  only  th** 
malady  which  prematurely  cut  him  off  J^h'^'" 
prevented  his  adding  much  distinction  to 
our  discussions.     All    know   his  writinp 
and   his  speeches ;   many  know  his  pi^* 
vate  conversation,  and  I  believe  you  ^'' 
agree  with  me  there  were  no  greater  chn- 
racteristics  of  that  noble  Lord  than  h>s 
pride  in  the  past  history  and  his  faith  m 
the  future  destiny  of  this  country,    -^"jj 
mated  with  the  same  feelings  I  am  floro  aii 
here  will  agree  to  this  Address,  more  paf* 
ticularly  that  portion  of  it  which  refers  to 
the  contentment,  loyalty,  improvements 'jj 
social  life  and  diminution  of  crime  ^^}y 
year  by  year  must  add  so  much,  no*  ^"  •! 
to  the  material  prosperity  but  the  mor* 
force  of  this  country. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  asked  wh«T^ 
the  Government  could  give  any  informat»<^" 
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as  to  the  period  when  the  French  troops 
were  likely  to  he  withdrawn  from  Rome, 
or  if  thej  reoiained,  upon  what  terms  they 
would  remain  ? 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  said,  it  had  been  a 
subject  of  communication  with  the  French 
Goyernment,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to 
give  an  answer  as  to  the  precise  period 
when  the  withdrawal  would  take  place. 

Eabl  GREY  said,  he  would  not  withdraw 
his  Amendment,  but  he  would  not  give  their 
Lordships  the  trouble  to  divide.  He  had 
listened  in  vain  for  any  instances  of  an  ex- 
pedition like  this  to  China  being  fitted  out 
lipon  the  simple  sanction  of  the  Government, 
without  the  early  concurrence  or  authority 
of  Parliament. 

The  Duke  op  NEWCASTLE  said,  he 
had  given  the  instances  of  Portugal  and 
Greece. 

Earl  GREY  said,  they  were  not  pre- 
cedents, and  that  this  was  the  first  time 
such  an  expedition  had  been  fitted  out  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  Parliament. 

Question  put.  Whether  the  said  Words 
shall  be  there  inserted  ? 

Resolved  in  the  negative. 

Then  the  original  Motion  was  agreed  to; 
and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
the  Address  :  The  Committee  withdrew ; 
and,  after  some  Time,  Report  was  made  of 
an  Address  drawn  by  them,  which,  being 
read,  was  agreed  to,  and  Ordered  to  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Lords 
with  White  Staves. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEES. 

The  Lord  Rsdesdale  appointed  Nemine 
DissewtUnte,  to  take  the  Chair  in  all  Com- 
mittees of  this  House  for  this  Session. 

Hoosd  adjourned  at  Eleven  o'clock 

to  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  January  24,  1860. 

MunTTU.]  New  Writs  Isbuxd. — For  Forfarshire, 
V.  Viscount  Danoan,  now  Earl  of  Camperdown  ; 
for  Pontefraot,  v.  William  Overend,  esquire, 
Chiltera  Hundreds ;  for  Beverley,  v.  Ralph 
Walters,  esquire,  void  Election. 

Nxw  MxMBiBs  SwoBM. — For  Devonport,  Sir 
Arthur  Boiler ;  for  Hertford,  Right  hen.  Wil- 
^  liam  Francis  Cowper ;  for  Bodmin,  James 
Wyld,  esquire  ;  for  Kingston  upon  Hull,  Joseph 
Somes,  esquire  ;  for  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  Dud- 
ley Coutts  Majoribanks,  esquire;    for  Salop 


County  (Southern  Division),  Sir  Baldwin  Leigh- 
ton,  haronet ;  for  Ayrshire,  Sir  James  Fergus- 
son,  haronet;  for  Whithy,  Harry  Stephen 
Thompson,  esquire  ;  for  Lewes,  John  George 
Blenoowe,  esquire ;  for  Durham,  William  Ather- 
ton,  esquire ;  for  Reading,  Sir  Francis  Henry 
Goldsmid. 
PuBuc  Bills. — !<>  Outlawries. 

The  House  met  at  a  quarter  past  One  of 
the  clock. 

Message  to  attend  Her  Majestt. 

The  House  went ;  and  being  returned, 

Mr.  speaker  acquainted  the  House, 
that  he  had  issued  Warrants  for  New 
Writs, — For  Salop  (Southern  Division),  v, 
Hon.  Robert  Windsor  Clive,  deceased  ;  for 
Ayrshire,  v.  Lord  James  Stuart,  deceased; 
for  Whitby,  v.  Robert  Stephenson,  esquire, 
deceased;  for  Durham,  v. William  Atherton, 
esquire.  Solicitor  General ;  for  Reading,  v. 
Sir  Henry  Singer  Keating,  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas  ; 
for  Lewes,  v.  Right  hon.  Henry  FitzRoy, 
deceased. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  JEWISH  RELIGION. 

BESOLUnON. 

Several  Members  came  to  the  Table  to 
be  sworn,  and  Sir  Francis  Henry  Goldsmid, 
Member  for  the  Borough  of  Reading,  hav* 
ing  stated  that  being  a  person  professing 
the  Jewish  Religion,  he  had  a  conscientious 
objection  to  take  the  Oath  in  the  form  re- 
quired by  the  Act  22  Vkt.  c.  48 :— The 
Clerk  reported  the  circumstance  to  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  Sir  Francis  Henry  Goldsmid 
was  directed  to  withdraw ;  and  he  with* 
drew  accordingly. 

Besolved, — 

"  That  it  appears  to  this  House  that  Sir  Francis 
Henry  Goldsmid,  a  person  professing  the  Jewish 
Religion,  being  otherwise  entitled  to  sit  and  yote 
in  this  Hoase,  is  prevented  from  so  sitting  and 
voting  by  his  conscientious  objection  to  take  the 
Oath  which  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  Her  Majesty  has  been  sabstitated  for  the 
Oaths  of  Allegiance,  Supremacy,  and  Abjuration 
in  the  form  therein  required.'' 
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Besolved, — 

"  That  any  person  professing  the  Jewish  Religion 
may  henceforth,  in  taking  the  Oath  prescribe  in 
an  Act  passed  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  Her 
Majesty  to  entitle  him  to  sit  and  vote  in  this 
House,  omit  the  words  '  and  I  make  this  declara- 
tion upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.' " 

Sir  Francis  Henry  Goldsmid  accordingly 
came  to  the  Table,  and  wao  sworn  on  the 
Old  Testament. 


OPERATIONS  IN  INDIA.— THE   VOTE   OF 

THANKS. 

UTTERS  OF   ACKNOWLBDOMISNT. 

Mb.  speaker  acquainted  the  House, 
that  he  had  received  from  the  Right  kon. 
Earl  CanniDg,  Her  Majesty's  Viceroy  and 
OoTemor  General  of  India,  the  following 
Letters  in  respect  to  the  Thanks  of  this 
House  communicated  to  him,  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  this  House  of  the  14th 
day  of  April  last :  together  with  the 
General  Order  No.  4,187  by  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Governor  General : 

Which  Letters  and  the  General  Order 
were  read. 

These  Letters  aeTorally  acknowledged 
the  Thanks  TOted  by  the  House  to  Lord 
Elphinatone,  Gorcmor  of  Bombay  ;  Sir 
R.  N.  C.  Hamilton,  Bart.,  late  agent  to  the 
Governor  General  for  Central  India  ;  and 
Lieut.-General  Sir  James  Outram.  C.B. 

OUTLAWRIES  BILL. 
FIB8T  BEADHTG. 

Bill  **  for  the  more  effectual  preventing 
Clandestine  Outlawries  "  read  P  ;  to  be 
reaa  -^. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  SPEECH. 

Mb.  SPEAKER  reported.  That  the 
House  had,  this  day,  attended  Heb  Ma« 
JESTT  in  the  House  of  Peers,  when  Her 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  make  a  roost 
gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  of  which  Mr. 
Speaker  said,  he  had,  for  greater  accuracy, 
obtained  a  copy,  which  he  read  to  the 
House. 
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I  shall  now  endeavour  to  perform,  I  was 
selected  certainly  not  from  any  qnalifiea- 
tions  of  my  own,  but  rather  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  the  large  constitoenej  tliat  I 
have  the  honour  to  represent — a  eoaatitu- 
enoy  which  is  not  less  varied  and  nnportaat 
than  any  in  this  kingdom,  and  which  has 
invariably,  for  a  long  period  of  years,  re* 
turned  to  this  House  two  Members  beloag 
ing  to  that  great  party  with  whom  I  have 
the  honour  and  the  happiness  to  aet. 

The  first  great  subject  to  whiek  Her  Ma* 
jesty  has  called  attention  is  the  slate  of 
our  foreign  relations  ;  and  it  must  be  a 
satisfaction  to  every  one  that  Her  Majesty 
is  again  able  to  repeat  the  annooneeaieal 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  on  terms 
of  amity  and  friendship  with  all  Foreign 
Powers.  With  respect  to  public  affairs  ea 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  there  is  aodonbt- 
edly  one  question  which  has  oceupied  the  at- 
tention of  all.thiaking  men  in  this  comitry, 
aluKMt  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  aad 
that  question  is  the  present  state  of  affsiis 
m  Italy.  I  believe  I  may  safely  say  that 
the  course  which  Her  Majesty's  Gevenn 
ment  has  thought  it  right  to  pursue  during 
the  war  which  has  desolated  and  the  strug- 
gles which  are  still  distracting  a  large  part 
of  that  peninsula,  is  in  accord anee  with  the 
opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  the  peo^ 
of  this  country.  It  was  felt,  inasmueh  as 
we  had  no  direct  personal  interest  in  tks 
question,  and  as  we  were  no  parties  to  the 
original  dispute,  that  we  were  not  called 
upon  to  interfere  between  the  Italian  people 
and  those  who  had  governed  them.  Bnt 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  was  in 
this  country  a  deep  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  a  generous  people,  struggling  for 
freedom  and  independence,  and  the  hopes 
that  were  at  that  time  entertained  are  now, 
I  hope  and  believe,  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
realized. 

By  the  treaty  of  Villafranca  it  is  stipula- 
ted that  neither  on  the  one  side  nor  on  the 
other  shall  force  be  employed  with  the  view 
of  imposing  any  Government  upon  the  Ital- 
ian people,  in  any  way  obnoxious  to  them; 
and  for  eight  months  the  population  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  has  been  freed  from  the  domina- 
tion of  their  former  rulers.  During  that 
time  they  have  exhibited  to  the  world  a 
firmness,  moderation,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, an  absence  from  excesses  of  M  kinds, 
which  has  endeared  their  cause  to  every 
lover  of  true  liberty.  I  trust  that  the  great 
influence  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
is  able  to  exert,  whether  it  is  used  in  or 
out  of  Congress,  will  be  exercised  for  the 


ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  HER  MAJESTY'S 

SPEECH 

Mr.  ST.  AUBYN:— Sir,  in  ising  to 
move  that  a  humble  Address  be  presented 
from  this  House  to  Her  Majesty  in  answer 
to  the  gracious  Speech  delivered  from  the 
throne  this  day,  I  feel  that  it  is  more  than 
usually  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  House 
for  that  indulgence  which,  I  believe,  is  never 
denied  to  the  natural  hesitation  of  those 
who  venture  to  address  it  for  the  first  time  ; 
and  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  wheu  I 
was  requested  to  undertake  the  duty  which 
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purpose  of  Becuring  to  the  Italian  people 
tho«o  privileged  of  freedom  and  good  go- 
▼erameDt  which  they  have  already  proved 
themselves  so  worthy  to  enjoy. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House 
that  in  the  course  of  last  year  the  Chinese 
Qovernment.  in  direct  violation  of  existing 
treaties,  and  either  in  ignorance  or  in  wan- 
ton vioktioa  of  the  usages  which  regulate 
the  puhHc  intercourse  of  oivilized  nations 
with  each  other,  attacked  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed an  expedition  which  was  advancing 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  with  the 
view  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Tien-tsin.  It  has  been  determined, 
in  concert  with  France,  to  send  an  armed 
force  to  exact  reparation  for  that  injury  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  insult  offered  to 
our  flag  and  the  indignities  to  which  our 
representatives  have  been  subjected,  it  is 
still,  I  believe,  in  the  power  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  by  full,  prompt,  and  perma- 
nent reparation,  to  avert  actual  hostilities. 
Should  they,  unfortunately,  be  so  obstinate 
as  to  refuse  acquiescence  in  the  moderate 
terms  now  offered  them,  we  mil&t  trust  to 
the  skill  of  our  commanders  and  the  bravery 
of  our  troops,  which  have  never  been  more 
sigraally  displayed  than  on  former  occasions 
in  that  country,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
England. 

As  to  the  difficulty  which  arose  in  the 
course  of  last  year  with  regard  to  the  island 
of  San  Juan,  and  which,  but  for  the  modera- 
tien  of  the  British  officers  in  command  there, 
might  have  assumed  a  much  more  disagree- 
able aspect  than  it  has  done,  negotiations 
are,  1  believe,  at  present  on  foot  which 
are  likely  to  remove  all  difficulties  by  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  question. 

With  regard  to  the  affairs  of  India,  it 
must  be  matter  of  congratulation  to  every 
one  to  learn  that  tranquillity  has  been  com- 
pletely restored  in  that  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions.  All  traces  of  the  great 
mutiny  of  1857  have  passed  away,  the  last 
embevs  of  discontent  have  been  trodden  out, 
and  the  successful  issue  of  the  Viceroy's 
progress  through  what  were  lately  the  most 
disaffected  provinces  appears  to  aogur  the 
commencement  of  a  new  and  happier  era  in 
the  history  of  India,  when  England,  by  as- 
suming a  policy  of  conciliation  and  regard, 
may  not  only  win,  but  retain  the  affections 
of  the  Indian  people,  and  prave  herself  not 
unworthy  of  the  high  mission  which  has 
devolved  upon  her  in  the  supremacy  over 
tbi^t  empire. 

.^8  to  that  part  of  Her  Majesty's  speech 
which  refers  to  the  coming  Estimates,  I  will 


only  say,  that  if  one  idea  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England 
during  the  past  year  with  a  firmer  hold  than 
any  other,  it  is,  that  however  strict  and 
close  our  alliances  might  be  with  neigk- 
bouring  Powers,  it  is  neither  becoming 
to  the  dignity  nor  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  this  country  that  we  should  be  at 
the  mercy  of  an  invasion  which  might  arise 
from  causes  entirely  fortuitous  and  unfore- 
seen. I  believe  the  country  will  heartily 
support  the  House  in  voting  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  rendering  England 
independent  of  any  menaces  or  apprehen- 
sions of  the  kind.  The  reference  of  Her 
Mi^esty  to  the  internal  condition  of  our  own 
country  at  this  time  also  appears  to  me  to 
contain  ample  matter  for  congratulation. 
The  loyalty  and  contentment  of  the  people, 
and  the  total  absence  of  all  agitation  at  the 
present  moment,  seems  to  mark  the  present 
as  a  peculiarly  fitting  time  for  introducing 
and  effecting  those  reforms  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary representation  of  the  people,  so 
long  expected,  so  often  promised,  but  so 
long  delayed.  Her  Majesty  has  intimated 
that  a  Bill  will  shortly  be  laid  before  us  with 
that  view,  and  I  hope  not  only  that  such  a 
measure  will  be  introduced,  but  that  it  may 
so  far  meet  with  the  approbation  of  all 
parties  in  the  House  as  to  have  a  successful 
course,  and  become  the  law  of  the  land  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  present  Session.  I  am 
encouraged  in  that  hope  by  the  refiection 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  are  not  averse  to  the  principle  of 
reform,  but«  on  the  contrary,  regard  it  with 
so  much  favour  that  they  last  year  brought 
in  a  measure,  which,  if  carried,  would  have 
effected  very  considerable  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  this  House  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  are  many  Gentlemen 
below  the  gangway  on  my  own  side,  who, 
though  generally  supposed  to  desire  a  more 
extreme  measure,  appear  very  generally 
willing  to  accept  the  coming  Reform  Bill 
as  an  instalment,  even  though  it  may  not 
contain  all  they  wish.  I  trust,  therefore, 
that  the  approaching  measure  will  suffici* 
ently  meet  the  views  of  all  parties  in  the 
House  as  to  pass  through  Parliament,  and 
that  it  will  at  the  same  time  rest  on  such 
a  broad  and  firm  basis  as  to  admit  within 
the  pale  of  the  constitution  many  of  those 
classes  who  are  now  excluded,  but  whose 
intelligenoei  increased  education,  and  indus- 
try hi^ve  proved  theqi  not  unworthy  to  exer- 
cise a  more  direct  influence  iu  the  legislation 
of  the  country. 

Of  the  loyalty  and  spirit  of  these  classes. 
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and  indeed  of  every  class  in  the  country, 
no  one  can  form  an  adequate  idea  who  has 
not  attentively  considered  the  volunteer 
movement.  I  will  not  inquire  into  what 
were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  sudden 
outbreak  of  military  ardour,  now  displayed 
among  us ;  but  the  fact  still  remains  that 
the  people  of  this  country,  acting,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  under  apprehensions  of 
attack,  rose  and  armed,  with  a  zeal,  de- 
votion, and  disinterestedness  which  have 
convinced  the  world  that  the  old  English 
spirit  is  not  yet  extinct  among  us,  and  that 
one  and  all,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
are  resolved  to  preserve  inviolate  the  hon- 
our, and,  if  need  be,  the  soil  of  England. 
Second  only  in  importance  to  the  reform  of 
the  representation,  on  account  of  its  bearing 
on  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  all 
classes,  is  the  question  of  reform  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  ;  and  the  people  will 
hear  with  satisfaction  that  the  legal  advisers 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  preparing  measures 
which  have  for  their  object  improvements 
in  that  department.  It  is  proposed,  as 
the  House  has  already  heard,  to  introduce 
measures  with  a  view  to  the  consolidation 
of  tho  statutes,  to  the  removal  of  evils  now 
existing  in  the  laws  of  bankruptcy  and  in- 
solvency, and  to  the  avoidance  of  those 
delays  and  expenses  'which  anse  from  the 
conflicting  jurisdictions  of  the  courts  of  law 
and  equity. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  I  may  express, 
without  impropriety,  the  satisfaction  which 
I  feel  at  being  permitted  to  be  the  mouth- 
piece of  tho  House  in  congratulating  Her 
Majesty  upon  this  occasion  ;  because  I 
never  remember  to  have  read  of  a  time  in 
which  the  position  of  this  country  stood 
higher  than  now,  whether  asVegards  domes- 
tic or  foreign  relations.  At  home  we  pre- 
sent the  spectacle  of  a  free,  contented,  and 
happy  people,  united  among  all  classes  by 
a  community  no  less  of  interest  than  of 
patriotic  feeling.  Those  panics  which  in 
former  years,  and  not  long  ago,  caused 
such  disastrous  consequences  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  have  not  been  repeated  in 
the  year  just  closed,  and  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  trade  proves  a  return  of  that  con- 
fidence which  was  no  doubt  somewhat 
shaken  by  the  events  of  1857.  Abroad, 
the  position  of  this  country  excites  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
We  have  seen  two  great  nations,  both  the 
allies  of  this  country,  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate and  sanguinary  struggle  on  the 
plains  of  Italy.     Her  Majesty's  Govern- 


ment,  as  I  have  already  tmly  said,  did  bot 
express  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  per- 
sons in  this  country,  by  steadily  and  reso- 
lutely refusing  to  interfere  in  that  conflict, 
and  the  consequence  of  their  condnet  has 
been  that  England  is  now  in  a  position  to 
enforce,  with  the  greatest  possible  effect, 
the  policy  which,  in  my  humble  opinioD, 
should  ever  be  the  policy  of  this  country — 
namely,  to  allow  every  other  country  to  be 
the  best  judge  of  the  form  of  government 
under  which  it  would  live.     Our  relations 
with  France,  which  at  one  moment  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  caused  uneasiness  to 
the  true  friends  of  both  countries,  are  now 
on  a  much  more  satisfactory  footing.    The 
powerful  Prince  who  controls  the  destinies 
of  that  great  country  has  lately  inango- 
rated  a  scheme  of  commercial  policy,  long 
ago  adopted  by  England,  which,  if  carried 
to  its  legitimate  end,  cannot  fail  to  confer 
the  greatest  benefit  upon  both.     If   the 
Emperor  shall  be  permitted   to  carry  his 
plan  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  it  will 
do  more  to  maintain  and  secure  the  good 
will  which  'should  always  exist  between  this 
country  and  France  than  the  most  liberal 
professions  of  amity  unaccompanied  by  acts 
calculated  to  give  effect  to  them.     That 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  may  be  per- 
mitted to  persevere  in  tbe  course  which  he 
has  now  introduced  must  be  the  sincere 
wish  of  every  one  who  desires  to  advance 
the  civilization  of  the  world.     That  our 
Queen  may  long  continue  to  rule  over  a 
nation  which  presented  the  spectacle  of  a 
loyal  and  contented  people,   attached   to 
peace  but  not  afraid  of  war,  must  be  the 
sincere  desire,  not  only  of  every  Member 
of  this  House,  but  of  every  man  who  owns 
the  name  of  Englishman. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  mov« 
ing,— 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Uer 
Majesty,  to  convey  the  Thanks  of  this  House  for 
Her  Majesty's  Most  Gracious  Speech  firom  the 
Throne. 

**  To  express  io  Her  Migesty  the  gratification 
with  which  we  learn  that  Her  Majesty's  relations 
with  Foreign  Powers  continue  to  be  on  a  friendly 
and  satisfactory  Footing. 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  the  infor- 
mation which  Her  Majesty  has  given  us  with 
regard  to  the  invitation  which  Her  Migesty  has 
received  from  tho  Emperor  of  Austria  and  from 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  send  a  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  assist  at  a  Conference  of  the  Great  Powers 
of  Europe. 
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Ilvmbly  to  ezpreis  our  gratification  at  learn- 
ing that  Her  Miyeety  has  accepted  the  inTitation, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  making  known  that  in 


aoeh  a  Conference  Her  Majesty  would  stead&stly 
maintain  the  principle  that  no  external  force  should 
be  employed  to  impose  upon  the  People  of  Italy  any 
particular  Government  or  Constitution, 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing 
us  that,  whether  in  Congress  or  in  separate  Nego- 
tiation, Her  Majesty  will  endeaTOur  to  obtain  for 
the  People  of  Italy  freedom  from  foreign  interfer- 
ence by  force  of  arms  in  their  internal  concerns ; 
and  that  we  trust,  with  Her  Majesty,  that  the 
affitirs  of  the  Italian  Peninsula  may  be  peacefully 
and  satis&ctorily  settled. 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  command- 
ing that  Papers  on  this  subject  should  be  laid 
before  us. 


ct 


Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing 
us  that  Her  Majesty  is  in  communication  with 
the  Cmperor  of  the  French,  with  a  view  to  extend 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  Coun- 
tries, and  thus  to  draw  still  closer  the  bonds  of 
friendly  alliance  between  them. 

"  Humbly  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  par- 
take in  the  regret  expressed  by  Her  Majesty  that 
Her  Mjgesty's  endeayours  to  preyent  a  rupture 
between  Spain  and  Morocco  have  been  without 
success. 

"  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing  us  that 
Her  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  and  the  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  haying, 
in  obedience  to  their  instructions,  proceeded  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  river,  in  order  to  repair 
to  Pekin  to  exchange  in  that  city  the  ratifications 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  in  pursuance  of  the 
59th  Article  of  that  Treaty,  their  fhrther  progress 
was  opposed  by  force,  and  that  a  conflict  took 
place  between  the  Chinese  Forts  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  the  Naval  Forces  by  which  the 
Plenipotentiaries  were  escorted  ;  and  that  Her 
Majesty  is  preparing,  in  concert  and  co-operation 
with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  an  expedition 
intended  to  obtain  redress,  and  a  fulfilment  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin. 

"  Humbly  to  assure  Her  Majesty,  that  we  shall 
participate  in  Her  gratification  if  the  prompt 
•cquiescence  of  the  Bmperor  of  China  in  the 
moderate  demands  which  will  be  made  by  the 
Plenipotentiaries,  shall  obviate  the  necessity  for 
the  employment  of  force. 

"To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  directing  that 
Pspert  on  this  subject  should  be  laid  before  us. 

*'To  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  learn  with 
ntiifiMtion  that  a  oolliaion,  which  might  have  oc- 


curred between  Her  Majesty's  Forces  and  those 
of  the  United  States,  arising  from  an  unauthorized 
proceeding  by  an  Officer  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  Island  of  San  Juan,  has  been  pre- 
vented by  the  judicious  forbearance  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Naval  and  Civil  Officers  on  the  spot,  and 
by  the  equitable  and  conciliatory  provisional  ar- 
rangement proposed  on  this  matter  by  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  we  trust  with 
Her  Majesty  that  the  question  of  Boundary,  out  of 
which  this  affiiir  has  arisen,  may  be  amicably  set- 
tled in  a  manner  conformable  with  the  just  rights 
of  the  two  Countries  as  defined  by  the  First 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1846. 

"  To  express  our  heartfelt  thankfulness  in  learn- 
ing that  the  last  embers  of  disturbance  in  Her 
Majesty's  East  Indian  Dominions  have  been  ex- 
tinguished ;  that  Her  Majesty's  Viceroy  has  made 
a  peaceful  progress  through  the  districts  which 
had  been  the  principal  scene  of  disorder;  that, 
by  a  judicious  combination  of  firmness  and  gene- 
rosity, Her  Majesty's  authority  has  been  every- 
where solidly  established,  and  that  Her  Majesty 
has  reoived  from  Her  Majesty's  Viceroy  the  most 
gratifying  accounts  of  the  loyalty  of  Her  Majesty's 
Indian  subjects,  and  of  the  good  feeling  evinced 
by  the  Native  Chiefs  and  the  great  landowners  of 
the  country. 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing 
us  that  the  attention  of  the  Government  in  India 
has  been  directed  to  the  development  of  the  in- 
ternal resources  of  the  Country,  and  that  an  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  its  financial  pros- 
pects. 

*'  To  express  our  satisfaction  that  Her  Majesty 
has  concluded  a  Treaty  with  the  Tycoon  of  Japan, 
and  a  Treaty  regarding  Boundaries  with  the  Re- 
public of  Guatemala. 

*<  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  having  directed  the 
Estimates  of  the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid  before 
us,  and  for  having  caused  them  to  be  prepared  with 
a  view  to  place  the  Military  and  Naval  Services 
and  the  Defences  of  the  Country  upon  an  efficient 
Footing. 

"And  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  are  glad 
to  learn  that  the  Public  Revenue  is  hi  a  satisfSM- 
tory  condition. 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  graciously 
expressing  to  us  the  feelings  with  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty has  accepted  the  extensive  offers  of  Voluntary 
Serrice  which  Her  Majesty  has  received  from  Her 
Subjects. 

'<  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing  us  that 
measures  will  be  laid  before  us  for  amending  the 
Laws  which  regulate  the  Representation  of  the 
People  in  Parliament,  and  for  placing  thai  Repre- 
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sMiUiion  upon  a  broader  and  flrmerbatis,  and  ta 
anur*  Her  Mi^esty  thai  we  will  give  our  best  con- 
sideration to  this  important  tubjeot. 

*•  To  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  will  give  our 
most  serious  attention  to  Her  Majesty's  recom- 
mendation that  we  should  resume  our  labours  for 
the  improTement  of  our  Jurisprudence,  and  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  Bankruptcy,  the  Transfer  of 
L^d,  the  Consolidation  of  the  Statutes,  and  such 
a  farther  fusion  of  Law  and  Equity  as  may  bO 
necessary  to  insure  that,  in  every  suit,  the  rights 
of  the  parties  may  be  satisfactorily  determined 
by  the  Court  in  which  the  suit  is  commeuced. 

"  To  humbly  express  our  gratification  in  learn- 
ing that  the  great  interests  of  the  Country  are 
generally  in  a  sound  and  thriving  condition ;  thai 
Pauperism  and  Crime  have  diminished  ;  and  that^ 
throughout  the  whole  of  Her  Majesty's  Empire^ 
both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Her  Majesty's 
Colonies  and  Possessions  beyond  sea,  there  reigus 
a  spirit  of  loyalty,  of  contentment,  of  order,  and 
of  obedience  to  the  Law. 

"  And  humbly  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that,  in 
common  with  Her  Majesty,  we  fervently  pray  that 
the  beneficent  power  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of 
Nations  may  guide  our  deliberations  for  tho  ad- 
vancement and  consolidation  of  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  Her  People." 

Lord  HENLEY  said,  that  be  rose  to 
second  the  Address  which  has  just  been 
so  ably  proposed  \>y  the  hen.  Member  for 
Comwali.    The  hon.  Member  in  the  speech 
which  he  had  just  delivered  had  described 
to  the  House  the  thriving  condition  of  the 
nation  at  home  and  abroad.     He  had  de- 
scribed to  tho  House  the  tranquillity  and 
contentment   of   the  people ;  he  had  told 
them   that   provisions    were    cheap,    that 
railways  were  constructing  in  every  direc- 
tion.    He  described  everything  as  flourish- 
ing at  home,  and  then  he  told  them  of  the 
Toud  position  occupied  by  this  country  in 
latioB  to  all  the  Powers  of  the  Continent, 
it  there  was  one  thing  upon  which,  in 
Q  course  of  his  able  and  eloquent  speech 
(  did  not  congratulate  the  House,  and  it 
;as  one,  therefore,  upon   which  he,  (Lord 
Henley)  in  seconding  his  Motion,  might  be 
allowed  to  supply  his  omission — it  was  on 
the   fact  that   the  afiairs  of  the  country 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Qovernment,  into 
whose  hands  they  gladly  saw  them  com- 
mitted.    He  was  happy  to  say  that  the 
presence  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of    Her    Majesty's    Government    and   of 
the  noble  Lord  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  was  a  sufficient  guaran- 


tee that  our    relations  with   foreign    na- 
tions would  be  suoh  as  they  had   alw«j» 
been   while  under   the  conduet  of  Xheem 
noble  Lords.     With  regard  to  domoetit 
affairs,  he  beUered  th^t  the  Reibrm  Bill 
which    this    Government   would    prodaee 
would  be  suob  as  would  put  the  royyei>a> 
tation  of  the  people  on  a  firmer  and  broader 
basis,  and  that,  while  it  increased  the  popu- 
lar character  of  the  House,  would  at  the 
same  time  maintain  the  character  of  that 
noble   constitution   of  which,  as   English- 
men, they  were  all   so  justly  proud.     In 
legislating  with  regard  to   the   affairs  of 
religion  he  believed  that  the  Ministry  would 
be  actuated  by  one  great  principle — a  prin- 
ciple which  had  been  too  ofteu  neglected, 
upon  which  all  history  showed  that  fva% 
religion  and  morality  could  best  be  founded 
and  which  was  approved  by  God  aiid  man 
— namely,  the  principle  of  universal  tolera- 
tion.    He  begged  the  House  to  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  question  of  foreign  affairs. 
— the  subject  first  referred  to  in  the  Speeok 
from  the  Throne.      He  would  ask  tbea 
whether  the  position  of  this  ooaatry  had 
ever  been  higher  than  it  was  at  the  present 
moment  ?     Let  them  cast  their  eyes  across 
the  Channel  and  take  the  first  nation  upon 
which  they  would  light.     He  asked  any  one 
to  recollect  the  state  of  France  a  few  years 
ago,  who  could  recollect  the  later  years  of 
the  reign  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty — the  eon- 
ditiou  of  mind  ef  the  French  people  tvealy 
years  ago.     The  city  of  Franee  waa  atdJL 
but  it  was  the  stillness  of  a  quiesoeai  vol- 
cano.    There  was  a  fire  hmraing  beiieath 
and  trying  to  burst  forth  and  cast  off  the 
mass  of  misgoverament  by  which  it  vaa 
suppressed — a  fire  which  was  the  remnaafe 
of  that  old  revolutionary  spirit  which  six^ 
years  beforo  hurled  France  like  a  thunder- 
bolt ogainst  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Europe.     The   feeling   of    discontent   re* 
mained  even  until  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  Napoleon.     It  was  not 
until  affairs  began  to  be  developed,  and 
the  people  fbund  that  they  really  had  a 
man  to  govern   them,    that  it  subsided. 
During  the  later  reigns  of  the  Boarben 
dynasty  France  was  go?ei'ned  by  a  sahelar» 
a  bigot,  and  an  intriguers  but  until  the 
accession  of   the   present    £mperor>   &h% 
had  never  felt  that  she  vas  gover^ied  by  a 
man — by  a  really  reflectinga  efficient«  an4 
patriotic  Sovereign.     It  was   only   when 
France  felt  she  had  sueh  a  ruler  that,  like 
a  noble  horse,  which  felt  a  good  rider  oa 
his  back,  she  pushed  forward  in  the  career 
which  would  carry  her  to  pros|»erity  aa4 
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honour — and  be  was  sure  that  no  man  in 
that  House  would  grudge  to  see  her  bouud- 
ing  forward  on  the  path  of  improTement. 
Such  a  man  as  Louis  Napoleon  at  the 
head  of  such  a  country  as  France  could 
not  fail  to  hare  a  great  effect  upon  the 
affairs  of  £urope,  and,  through  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  upon  onr  affairs.  He  asked  the 
House  to  look  at  the  past  conduct  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  and,  by  considering  it,  to 
form  some  idea  of  what  his  future  conduct 
would  be.  They  would  find  that  he  was 
not  averse  to  war — a  peaceful  ruler  would 
be  hardly  able  to  maintain  his  rule  in 
France— but  while  he  had  not  been  un- 
willing to  make  war,  instead  of  making 
war  for  self-mggrandisement  he  had  made 
it  on  behalf  of  the  weak  and  powerless, 
against  a  tyrannical  (Government  which  op- 
pressed smaller  States.  He  thought  that, 
looking  at  the  past  conduct  of  Louis  Napo« 
leon,  he  was  likely  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
that  kind  of  Government  of  which,  as  Eng- 
lishmen, they  were  all  proud.  The  war 
which  had  lately  been  concluded  was  un- 
dertaken by  Louis  Napoleon  to  counte- 
nance the  King  of  Sardinia  in  assisting 
the  States  of  Italy  to  throw  off  the  iron 
and  despotic  rule  of  Austria.  Now  that 
the  war  was  eoncluded  it  was  found  that 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  endeavouring 
to  construe  the  words  of  the  Treaty  of 
Yillafranca  into  an  admission  on  the  part  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  that  he  was 
bound  to  use  force  to  replace  the  discarded 
Sovereigns  of  Italy  on  their  thrones,  and 
restore  the  lamentable  state  of  things  that 
eiisted  in  Central  Italy  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  The  words  of 
the  treaty  might  be  somewhat  ambigu- 
ous, but,  looking  to  the  fact  that  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  had  taken  up  arms 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  Central 
Italy  from  Austrian  tyranny,  it  never  could 
have  been  his  intention  in  making  peace  to 
consent  to  conditions  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  binding  him  to  employ  force  to  re- 
store that  tyranny  in  Central  Italy  by  com- 
pelling the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchies  to 
replace  their  expelled  rulers.  Onr  Govern- 
ment had  been  invited  by  France,  in  eon* 
jaoction  with  Austria,  to  take  part  in  a 
Congress  to  consider  of  the  pacification  of 
Italy ;  and  he  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  acted  rightly  in  agreeing  to  be 
one  of  the  parties  to  that  meeting ;  for  the 
influenee  of  this  country  in  European  af- 
fairs was  justly  such,  that  no  Congress 
eould  be  effectual  without  her  concurrence. 
In  going  into  a  Congresi  our  Government 


could  but  have  two  objects  in  view — to 
maintain  England  in  the  position  which  she 
had  always  occupied  among  European 
Powers,  and  to  use  English  influence  toin« 
duce  the  great  Powers  to  concede  to  Italy 
the  power  of  choosing  her  own  rulers.  On 
this  principle  our  Government  had  acted 
all  along,  and  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  of  Europe,  that  every  State* 
however  small,  should  have  the  power  of 
decidiRg  on  its  own  form  of  Govemn>ent. 
Whatever  might  be  the  decision  of  the 
Italian  States — whether  they  returned  to 
their  old  Sovereigns,  established  a  repnb* 
lie,  or  placed  themselves  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  King  of  Sardinia  —  BnglancI 
wonld  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  she  had  done  her  best  to  obtain  fop 
them  the  exercise  of  their  own  free  will 
and  the  blessings  of  that  freedom  which 
she  had  herself  so  long  enjoyed.  Aa 
Italy  a  thousand  years  ago  had  intre« 
duced  Christianity  into  England,  so  Engw 
land  in  our  own  times  would  have  tba 
proud  satisfaction  of  carrying  freedom 
into  Italy  in  return  for  it.  -  After  the 
war  was  concluded,  Louis  Napoleon  had 
wisely  come  to  the  determination  that  the 
Romagna  ought  to  be  separated  from  the 
Papal  territories.  The  people  of  the  Ro- 
magna had  shown  that  they  were  not 
desirous  of  continuing  under  tho  dominion 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope  had  shown  that 
he  was  not  fitted  to  exorcise  dominion  ovep 
them.  This  question  of  the  Romagna,  no 
doubt,  was  the  great  obstacle  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress  ;  but,  whatever  might 
be  the  course  pursued  in  this  matter,  he 
felt  confident  that,  as  far  as  our  Govern- 
ment was  concerned,  the  right  of  overy 
people  to  choose  their  own  rulers  would  ho 
maintained.  Turning  again  for  a  nM>ment 
to  our  own  domestic  affairs,  while  he  re*^ 
joieed  to  hear  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment  had  given  notiee  of  their  intention  to 
introduce  a  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  tho 
representation  of  the  people,  he  must  bo 
permitted  to  say  that  there  were  two  essen^ 
tial  faults  in  the  present  system  of  eleetion» 
which  he  hoped  would  be  amended  by  that 
Bill.  The  first  was  the  prevalence  of 
bribery  in  the  election  of  Members  ;  the 
second  the  exercise  of  undue  influence. 
Whatever  might  be  the  original  theory  of 
our  Constitution,  it  never  could  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  it  that  goa« 
tlemen  should  go  down  to  boroughs  ao^ 
secure  the  honour  of  representing  them  ' 
Parliament  by  purchase,  or  that  those  ^ 
•ona  who  possessed  largo  territorial  dom 
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should  exercise  the  influence  so  obtained, 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  election 
of  Members  of  pArliament.  A  remedy 
might,  he  believed,  be  found  for  both  these 
evils  by  the  enlarging  of  small  constituen- 
cies, by  adding  considerably  to  the  number 
of  voters,  and  also  by  adding  large  dis- 
tricts to  those  places  which  now  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  returning  Members.  An- 
other remedy  which  might  be  applied  to 
these  evils,  and  which  he  trusted  he  should 
live  to  see  enacted,  was  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  voting  by  which  persons 
would  be  enabled  to  exercise  the  suffrage 
without  the  fear  of  the  interference  of 
their  landlords  or  any  other  persons  who 
might  be  in  a  condition  to  exercise  power 
over  them.  But  he  was  afraid  we  could 
hardly  look  forward  to  the  establishment 
of  such  a  system  as  yet.  We  must  be 
satisfied  at  present  with  that  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  promised  to  bring  forward, 
to  which  the  House  of  Commons  had 
almost  promised  its  consent,  and  which,  to 
a  certain  extent,  had  been  proposed  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  Even  those  who 
sat  opposite  must  feel  that  the  settlement 
of  a  question  of  this  sort  rested  better  with 
the  party  who  sat  on  that  side  the  House, 
and  whose  hereditary  policy  it  had  always 
been  to  place  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  on  a  wider  basis,  than  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  had  always  opposed  great 
changes*  and  who  did  not  profess  to  see 
those  abuses  to  the  removal  of  which  a 
new  Reform  Bill  would  be  addressed.  He 
trusted  that  the  Bill  to  be  introduced  by 
the  Government  would  have  the  effect  of 
admitting  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  a 
large  number  of  the  industrial  classes. 
How  far  it  would  go,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  say,  but  though  it  might  not  go  so 
far  as  every  one  would  wish,  he  hoped  it 
would  receive  a  full  and  fair  consideration 
from  all  parties — especially  from  all  parties 
who  sat  on  his  side  of  the  House.  He 
could  not  expect  that  all  of  them  would  be 
quite  satisfied  with  it,  but  he  had  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  existing  electoral  system.  Seldom  had 
Parliament  been  summoned  together  under 
more  prosperous  circumstances,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  country,  now  that  it  had  a 
strong,  wise,  and  united  Government,  would 
advance  rapidly  along  that  path  of  pros- 
perity which  lay  before  it,  and  that  no  fac- 
tious opposition  would  prevent  the  House 
from  considering  the  measures  that  would 
be  submitted  for  its  approval.  And  having 
adopted    every    means    which    ingenuity 
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could  devise  or  experience  perfect,  let  os 
put  our  trust  in  that  Providence  which  for 
800  years  has  maintained  this  kingdom  in 
an  united,  a  prosperous,  and  an  advancing 
condition.  He  begged,  in  conclusion,  to 
second  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  that 
an  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty 
in  answer  to  Her  Majesty's  Gracions 
Speech  they  had  that  day  heard  from  the 
Throne. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,-* 
«« That."  <fcc.     [See  Page  80.] 

Mr.  DISRAELI :— Mr.  Speaker— The 
last  Session  of  Parliament  opened  with  a 
question  of  confidence  ;  but  until  the  noble 
Seconder  rose  to-night,  I  was  not  aware 
that  the  question  was  to  be  renewed  apoa 
the  present  occasion.  Sir,  yon  read  the 
Address  not  with  that  usual  clearness  whieh 
characterizes  your  elocution,  and  I  did  not 
collect  whether  the  passage  expressing  con- 
fidence in  the  two  noble  Lords,  which  I 
suppose  from  the  intimation  of  the  noble  Se- 
conder (Lord  Henley)  must  form  a  portion  of 
the  document,  is  really  to  be  found  in  it 
But,  although  anxious  on  this  occasion  not 
to  move  an  Amendment,  I  beg  it  may  be 
distinctly  understood  on  my  own  part,  and 
on  that  of  my  friends,  that  if  that  passage  is 
included,  it  is  under  protest.  The  noble 
Lord  has  addressed  the  House  to-night  in 
rather  an  unusual  tone.  Indeed,  as  I  lis- 
tened to  the  noble  Lord,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  he  delivered  an  address  suited  rather 
to  the  atmosphere  of  the  French  Senate 
than  to  that  of  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  the  noble  Lord  will  allow  me  to 
say,  that  I  do  not  think  it  favourably  con- 
trasted with  that  graceful  and  ingenious 
speech  with  which  the  Mover  of  the  Address 
introduced  his  sentiments  and  observations 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Sir,  it  is  not  my  intention  to-night,  and 
I  have  heard  of  no  such  intention  in  any 
other  quarter,  to  move  an  Amendment  to 
the  Address  which  we  are  about  to  vote — 
I  hope  nnanimously — in  reply  to  the  gra- 
cious Speech  from  the  Throne.  Bnt  as 
that  Address  adverts  to  many  topics  of 
great  interest,  the  House  will  perhaps  ex- 
cuse me  if  upon  some  of  them  I  make 
a  few  observations  ;  because  I  think 
there  are  passages  in  that  Speech — pas- 
sages referring  to  matters  of  considera- 
ble gravity  and  import, — on  which  the 
House,  even  to-night,  has  a  right  to  expect 
some  explanation  from  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. I  remember  last  year  that  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  found  great  fault  with  me  that 
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tbe  paragraph  which  referred  to  that  which 
in  common  parlance  is  termed  the  Reform 
Bill,  was  placed  in  so  low  a  position  in 
Her  Majesty's  Speech.     But  on  referring 
to  the  gracious  Speech  which  has  been  de- 
livered to-day,  I  find  that  that  passage — in 
tbe  composition  of  which  from  the  notice 
that  has  been  given  this  evening,  I  doubt  not 
the  noble  Lord  has  the  vested  interest  of  a 
parent — does  not  occupy  a  more  prominent 
position  than  it  did  in  the  Speech  of  last 
year.     And  this  shows  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  he  critical  than  to  be  correct ;  for  the 
noble  Lord  himself,  alive  as  he  is  to  the 
importance    that  the    Reform  paragraph 
should  obtain  an  early  and  prominent  posi- 
tion in  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  still  finds, 
with  all  his  solicitude  upon  the  subject, 
that  it  was  unavoidably  necessary  that  it 
should  occupy  the  position  which  it  now 
fills.     I  hope  I  may  augur,  from  the  simi- 
larity  of  the  circuoistances  under  which 
that  notification  has  appeared  in  these  two 
Speeches,  that  the  measure  which  the  no* 
ble  Lord  is  about  to  bring  forward,  although 
it  may  of  course  diBfer  in  details  from  that 
which  was  introduced  by  Gentlemen  sitting 
upon  this  side  of  the  House,  will,  at  least, 
have  this  resemblance  to  that  measure  that 
its  tendency  will  he  to  strengthen  and  con- 
firm our  Parliamentary  institutions,  and  not 
to  change  their  character  or  to  impair  their 
influence.      I  can  assure  the  noble  Lord 
that  if  such  a  measure  is  brought  forward 
it  will  receive  from  us  that  calm  ond  can- 
did consideration  which  was  once   invited 
from  the   Throne   to   a  proposal   dealing 
with  the  same  topic ;  and  if  necessary  we 
Bhall  oBfer  such  assistance  as  we  can  to 
render  it  a  measure  such  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  country  require,  and  such  as  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country  may  sanction. 
Sir,  there  is  another  point  on  which  1 
would  also  make  an  observation,  and  that 
18  the  congratulations  which  the  House  has 
received  on  what  I  may  consider  the  suc- 
cessful negotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty 
with    France  ; — for  although    technically 
that  title  is  not  included  in  the  Speech,  I 
apprehend  it  necessarily  follows,  from  the 
language  which  is  actually  employed,  that 
the  form  of  instrument  in  which  the  new 
commercial  relations  of  the  country  are  laid 
down  must  be  a  treaty, — even  if  we  had 
not  heard  to-day,  I  believe  from  authority, 
that  it   is   so,    and   that   such  an  instru- 
ment  is    signed.       Now,    the    fact    that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  increased  commer- 
cial relations  with  Franco  is  one  undoubt- 
edly of  much  gratification  ;  and  taking  it 


also,  as  we  are  bound  to  take  it,  as  a  sign 
of  the  cordial  good  feeling  subsisting  be* 
tween  the  Governments  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, no  one  can  for  a  moment  deny  that 
it  is  a  circumstance,  not  only  of  gratifica- 
tion, but  of  an  important  political  character. 
Nevertheless,  I  must  address  an  inquiry  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  attention  of  rarlia- 
ment  is  to  be  brought  to  this  subject.  I 
want  to  know  what  is  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
House  of  Commons  if  a  commercial  treaty 
should  he  laid  on  the  table  for  our  examin- 
ation and  approval  ?  I  certainly  did  not 
expect  to  live  to  see  another  commercial 
treaty  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. From  all  that  has  recently  passed 
I  associated  that  form  of  instrument  with 
those  ancient  modes  of  conveyance  which 
have  in  our  time  disappeared,  and  which, 
although  the  traveller  may  perhaps  have 
found  them  more  interesting  than  those 
now  in  vogue,  have  yielded  without  much 
chance  of  revival  to  the  rapid  means  of  lo- 
comotion which  are  now  at  our  command. 
Assuming,  as  of  course  we  have  a  right  to 
assume,  that  it  is  convenient  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  reduce  the  duties 
on  wine,  for.  instance — assuming  that,  I 
can  easily  understand  why  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  have  felt  that  by  a  re- 
duction of  such  duties  the  commercial  re- 
lations of  the  two  countries  might  be  con- 
siderably and  advantogeously  increased  ; 
and,  that  being  the  case,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  Her  Majesty'  Government  should 
not  have  proceeded  to  adopt  that  policy 
without  having  recourse  to  a  commercial 
treaty.  What  is  to  be  our  business  as  a 
House  of  Commons  in  examining  this  com- 
mercial treaty  ?  Are  we  to  be  called  upon 
to  decide  whether  the  terms  of  the  bargain 
are  advantageous  or  adequate  ?  If  we  do 
that,  we  must  admit  that  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  is  the  principle  which  is  to  guide 
us  in  our  decision.  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  by  admitting  that  the  principle  of  re- 
ciprocity is  to  guide  us  in  our  commercial 
relations,  we  are  shaking  to  its  centre  that 
new  commercial  system  which  has  of  late 
years  been  established  in  this  country  with 
so  much  zeal,  especially  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  and  established  with  a  deter- 
mination upon  our  parts  of  showing  upon 
all  occasions  that  it  is  totally  independent 
of  reciprocal  concessions  from  other  na- 
tions. But  if  reciprocity  be  not  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  are  to  acknowledge  in  the 
present  instance  as  the  one  which  is  to  de^ 
termine  the  merits  of  this  instrument,  I 
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•hould  like  to  know  wh^  we  h&ve  recourse 
at  all  to  sueh  a  form,  and  why  we  afaould 
not  have  increaseci  our  commercial  reU- 
iionfl  with  our  neighbours — a  circumstance 
which  we  all  highly  ralue — without  at  the 
same  time  asking  for  an  equivalent,  if  in- 
deed an  equivalent  has  been  made.  We 
have  all  b«eu'  told  that  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  House,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Rochdale  (Mr.  Cobden),  is  the  individual 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  prospect 
of  increased  commercial  relations  with 
France.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale  is  not  ^e  person 
who  would  ever  have  counselled  the  adop- 
tion of  a  commercial  treaty  founded  on  the 
principle  of  reciprocity,  in  order  to  increase 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. There  is  another  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  question  of  a  commercial 
treaty  which  requires,  I  think,  some  expla- 
nation from  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  We 
live  in  an  age  in  which  events  succeed  each 
other  so  rapidly  that  whatever  occurs,  how- 
ever important,  is  easily  and  soon  for- 
gotten. But  I  find  that  in  1856,  only  four 
years  ago,  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
made  a  similar  communication — similar  in 
character  and  very  similar  in  expression  to 
that  which  he  has  recently  addressed  to 
the  Minister  of  State,  and  in  that  docu- 
ment also  he  proposed  the  entire  ex- 
tinction of  the  prohibitive  system,  and 
the  adoption  of  measures  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  those  which  are  intimated  in  the 
State  paper  that  has  lately  created  such 
a  sensation  in  Europe.  In  that  case,  in  the 
vear  1856,  a  Bill  was  absolutely  introduced 
into  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  France  ; 
and  although  that  Bill  was  not  upon  that 
occasion  passed — probably  from  the  late- 
ness of  the  Session — the  Emperor  of  the 
French  considered  that  it  was  of  such  im- 
portance that  the  question  of  commercial 
freedom  should  be  settled  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  country — based  as  his  recom- 
mendations were  on  the  acknowledged  su- 
periority of  articles  of  French  industry  in 
the  Great  Exhibition— that  his  Imperial 
Majesty  ordered  that  this  proposal  of  his 
should  be  referred  to  the  86  Gonseils 
G^neraux — the  departmental  Parliaments 
of  France  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that,  with  the 
exception  of  six  of  these  conseils,  the  pro- 
posal was  adopted,  with  the  undei'standing 
that  a  certain  period  of  time  should  be  al- 
lowed to  elapse  before  the  new  system 
should  be  brought  into  play.  The  consc- 
.  quence  was  that  the  Emperor,  agreeing  to 
this  suggestion,  published  an  ordinance,  or 
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Mme  puUic  dMument  of  that  eliaraeter,  in 
whidi  he  treated  tlieir  deoiaioa  as  final, 
expressed  his  firm  resolution  to  carry  that 
system  into  effect,  and  appointed  Jidy, 
1861,  as  the  period  at  which  ita  operation 
was  to  commence.  And  that  is  the  reasoa, 
I  apprehend,  why  in  the  commercial  trea^ 
that  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  table  of  this 
House,  a  provision  will  appear  to  the  effect 
that  on  the  part  of  France  the  relaxatisa 
of  her  system  cannot  come  ieto  operatisD 
until  the  OMNith  ^  July,  1861.  But  then 
the  House  will  see  tliat  if  there  even  had 
been  no  commercial  treatv  at  all,'  this  ahe- 
lition  of  the  prohibitive  systmn  on  the  part 
of  France,  and  the  adoption  of  protective 
duties  would  have  inevitably  oecvrred;  aad 
therefore  if  we  are  making  a  concession  to 
the  French  we  are  making  it  for  that  which 
we  should  have  obtained  without  it.  lf» 
therefore,  we  can  conveniently,  in  the  pre> 
sent  state  of  our  revenue,  make  sucli  a 
concession,  I  say  make  it  upon  a  scieotifie 
principle — make  it  in  a  way  which  will  nst 
embarrass  you  hereafter — make  it  upon 
the  general  principle  recognized  in  oar 
own  commercial  system,  and  not  upon  the 
principle  of  reciprocity,  by  which  you  will 
create  a  precedent  you  may  on  some  futoro 
occasion  find  extremely  embarrassing,  sad 
which  is  not  in  the  least  necessary,  if  the 
circumstances  I  have  detailed  are  correct 
— and  I  shall  be  surprised  if  their  accumcj 
is  impsgned.  The  adoption  of  such  a  policy 
upon  our  part  is  not  in  the  least  necessary, 
because  all  that  France  now  engages  to  do 
is  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  prohibi- 
tion in  the  month  of  July,  1861,  and  to 
substitute  a  system  of  protective  duties,  or 
something  analogous,  instead  ;  and  to  that 
policy  she  is  already  committed.  What, 
then,  is  it  you  expect  to  gain  by  a  treaty  ? 
All  you  can  do  to  encourage  an  increased 
commercial  exchange  with  France,  you 
can  do  at  once  by  reducing  your  own 
duties,  without  placing  on  this  table  a  docu- 
ment you  may  find  very  awkward  sod 
embarrassing  hereafter,  and  raising  chiiau 
for  reciprocity  from  other  quarters,  op- 
posed to  that  commercial  system  you  have 
now  so  long  and  so  successhilly  been  carry- 
ing into  practice.  On  these  two  pointo* 
then,  I  think  the  House  has  a  right  to  ask 
some  explanations  from  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ;  we  have  a  right  to  ask  why 
they  have  negotiated  a  treaty  with  France 
on  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  which  has 
been  absolutely  rejected  in  our  own  ooid- 
mercial  system  ?  Why  have  they  osten- 
sibly endeavoured  to  obtain  a  result  which 
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■msi  inevitably  have  occurred  at  tho  vei^ 
period  the  treaty  stipulates  for?  Why 
have  they  engaged  us  by  treaty  for  what 
mast  ha?e  been  done  without  any  treaty 
whatever  ?  These  are  points,  in  my  opin- 
ion, which  call  for  explanation. 

Passing  to  another  topic,  I  must  say  I 
think  it  extremely  inconvenient  that  we 
akouid  tonight  enter  into  any  discussiod 
«pon  the  recent  events  in  China,  notwith- 
atandiag  the  strong  opinion  expressed  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Seconder  of  the  Ad- 
dress. I  hope,  however,  it  will  not  be 
understood  by  noble  Lords  and  hon.  Gen* 
ilemen  opposite  that  our  silence  upon  that 
tubjeot  argues  that  we  at  all  agree  with 
the  version  which  the  noble  Lord  has  given 
of  those  transactions.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  otir  policy  with  respect  to  China  may 
in  due  course  become  a  source  of  discus- 
sion IB  this  House  ;  but  if  I  advert  to 
the  subject  now  it  is  only  because  I  for 
one  would  express  my  satisfaction  that  Her 
Majesty  in  her  Speech  has  been  wisely  re- 
commended to  refer  to  the  bravery  of  our 
troops  in  the  recent  engagement.  It  is 
tdo  much  our  habit  to  sympathise  only 
with  the  successful.  But  there  are  occa> 
nions  of  adversity  in  which  the  most  signal 
courage  may  have  been  displayed  ;  and  I 
do  not  think  that  the  conduct  of  our  troops 
— disastroHS  as  was  the  ultimate  conse- 
noences  of  their  onset — I  do  not  think 
that  the  conduct  of  our  troops  upon  that 
occasion  should,  when  Parliament  meets, 
and  the  sul^ject  is  thus  brought  before  us, 
be  passed  over  in  entire  silence.  It  was 
characterized  by  a  signal  bravery  ;  and  I 
think  that  we  can  hardly  remember  the 
conduct  of  the  Admiral,  who  upon  that 
occasion  commanded  our  forces,  without 
feeling  that  his  behaviour  was  that  of  a 
man  whom  England  may  be  proud  to  own 
as  one  of  her  warriors  ;  and,  unfortunate  as 
was  the  termination  of  that  struggle,  let 
us  make  him,  at  least,  feel  that  his  coun- 
try regard  his  Bufferings  with  pity  and  his 
conduct  with  admiration. 

I  have  touched  thus  upon  one  or  two 

feints  to  which  I  thought  it  was  right  that 
should  refer  before  I  asked  for  some  ex- 
planation upon  that  theme  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  one  that  engages  most  the 
pnblic  interest,  and  on  which  I  may  per- 
haps say  that  all  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try is  at  this  moment  concentrated -r-and 
that  is  the  condition  of  Italy  and  the  re- 
lations of  our  Government  to  that  country. 
Now,  that  subject  is  treated  in  Uer  Ma- 
jesty's gracious   Speech    at  considerable 


length.  But  I  eonfesa,  after  having  i*ead 
it  with  great  attention,  it  appears  to  me 
Uiat  there  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  theme 
so  much  ambiguity  and  perplexity  of  phrase, 
that  I  should  be  totally  at  a  loss  to  gather 
from  this  document  what  is  the  real  state 
of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  that  coun- 
try, or  with  France  with  regard  to  that 
country,  had  it  not  happened  that  we  have 
been  favoured  from  another,  although  a 
foreign,  source  with  information  upon  the 
subject.  The  terms  employed  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  renders  it  my  duty  to-night 
to  ask  some  explanation  from  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  of  what  has  taken  place 
in  the  interval  since  the  prorogation  of  Par- 
liament, and  how  far  this  country  stands 
committed,  and  what  prospects  may  exist 
in  reference  to  any  engagement  into  which 
Her  Majesty  may  have  been  counselled  to 
enter  upon  this  important  subject.  Now, 
I  would  recall  to  the  House  the  tone  and 
temper  in  which,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament,  this  question 
was  entered  into  and  discussed.  About 
three  weeks  before  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, there  was  a  general  expectation 
that  a  Congress  of  the  great  Powers  and 
other  States  would  be  held,  by  which  the 
affairs  of  Italy  would  be  settled.  That 
was  the  expectation  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  in  this  House  it  was  accompanied 
with  some  distrust  and  suspicion.  We 
were  not  responsible  for  the  condition  of 
Italian  affairs.  It  was  felt  that  if  we  were 
called  on  to  participate  in  any  way  in  their 
settlement,  it  was  highly  •  expedient  this 
country  should  not  interfere,  unless  the 
object  of  that  interference  was  satisfactorily 
determined.  In  the  House  this  feeling  was 
strong,  even  stronger  than  in  the  country. 
I  expressed  my  hope  that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  not  be  induced  to  take 
part  in  a  Congress  on  this  subject.  I  did 
so  for  this  reason — the  soundness  of  which 
time  and  experience  have  confirmed, — that 
if  we  went  into  the  Congress  it  would  be 
asking  England  to  assist  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca — an  oflSce 
that,  in  my  mind,  England  ought  not  to  be 
called  on  to  perform.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca  were  to  be  set 
aside,  then  it  would  be  asking  England  to 
commence  in  the  dark  the  task  of  recon- 
structing Italy,  a  task  that  might  embroil 
us  seriously  with  other  Powers.  That 
opinion  was  not  unpopular  in  this  House. 
A  noble  Lord,  not  now  present,  gave  notice 
of  a  Motion  which  would  have  afforded  the 
House   an  opportunity  of  expressing  an 
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opinion  against  the  policy  of  ohr  entering 
into  a  Congress  on  the  state  of  Italy  ;  but 
accidental  circumstances,  for  which  he  was 
in  no  way  responsible,  prevented  him  from 
carrying  out  his  intention  at  the  time  he  had 
expected,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Motion 
was  not  introduced  until  the  last  night  the 
House  sat.  Even  then,  I  believe,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  House  if  it 
had  been  pressed  to  a  division.  But  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  circumstance  to  be 
deplored  if  the  Government  should  then  be 
embarrassed  by  its  adoption ;  and  although 
I  did  not  consider  that  the  advice  which  I 
gave  to  the  noble  Lord  was  in  any  way  op- 
posed to  the  course  which  he  recommended, 
I  used  my  humble  influence  to  procure  its 
withdrawal.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  House  was  opposed  to  our  going 
into  the  Congress,  and  that  it  was  in  favour 
of  that  policy  which  is  popularly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  policy  of  non-interference. 
I  say  popularly  known  by  that  name,  because 
I  do  not  know  any  Member  of  this  House — 
either  among  my  colleagues  or  among  those 
who  sit  on  the  other  side  the  House — who 
has  ever  maintained  the  monstrous  propo- 
sition that  England  ought  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
foreign  States.  There  are  conditions  under 
which  it  may  be  our  imperative  duty  to 
interfere.  We  may  clearly  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  foreign  countries  when  the  inter- 
ests or  the  honour  of  England  are  at  stake, 
or  when,  in  our  opinion,  the  independence 
of  Europe  is  menaced.  But  a  great  re- 
sponsibility devolves  upon  that  Minister 
who  has  to  decide  when  those  conditions 
have  arisen  ;  and  he  who  makes  a  mistake 
upon  that  subject,  he  who  involves  his 
country  in  interference  or  in  war  under  the 
idea  that  the  interests  or  the  honour  of  the 
country  are  concerned,  when  neither  is  sub- 
stantially involved— he  who  involves  his 
country  in  interference  or  war  because  he 
believes  the  independence  of  Europe  is 
menaced,  when,  in  fact,  the  independence 
of  Europe  is  not  in  danger— makes,  of 
course,  a  great — a  fatal  mistake.  The 
general  principle  that  we  ought  not  to  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations, 
unless  there  is  a  clear  necessity,  and 
that,  generally  speaking,  it  ought  to  be 
held  a  political  dogma  that  the  people 
of  other  countries  should  settle  their  own 
affairs  without  the  introduction  of  foreign 
influence  or  foreign  power,  is  one  which,  I 
think,  the  House  does  not  only  accept,  but, 
I  trust,  will   cordially  adhere  to.     That 
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was  the  policy  which  the  late  GoTemment 
maintained  six  months  ago  when  there  was 
some  wavering  in  the  faith  of  that  policy, 
and  some  persons  high  in  authority  spoke 
of  the  possibility  of  England  being  humili- 
ated by  not  taking  what  is  called  a  leading 
part  in  the  settlement  of  foreign  questions. 
I  ask  those  who  then  waverdi  or  who  in- 
dulged in  such  observations  to  contrast  the 
position  of  England  now,  when  after  six 
months  we  still  have  to  acknowledge  the 
blessings  of  non-interference  in  the  affairs 
of  our  neighbours,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  which  may  have  been  made  to  in- 
terfere, and  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer 
— I  ask  them  to  contrast  the  position  of 
England  with  that  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  Has  not  the  adhesion  to  the 
policy  of  non-interference  by  England  been 
most  beneficial  ?  Has  there  ever  been  a 
period  when  England  has  occupied  a 
prouder  or  a  more  powerful  position  than 
that  which  she  at  present  fills  ?  As,  there- 
fore, she  has  attained  that  position  while 
adhering  to  the  policy  of  non-interference, 
I  trust  that  the  House  of  Commons, ^which, 
on  the  last  night  of  the  Session,  clearly 
expressed  its  opinion  in  favour  of  that 
policy,  will,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  Session,  take  this  opportunity  of 
asking  explanations  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, or,  in  other  words,  will  show  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  that  if  they 
continue  in  that  policy  they  will  receive  the 
support  of  the  House ;  but  that  if  they 
diverge  from  it  they  must  offer  to  the 
House  reasons  far  graver  than  any  that 
have  yet  reached  my  ear,  and  arguments 
of  more  weighty  import  than  I  believe  will 
be  introduced  into  this  debate.  I  mention 
this  because,  while  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  month  of  August  was  expressing  in 
so  unequivocal  a  manner,  sustained  by  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  country,  its 
opinion  that  the  policy  of  non-interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Italy  was  the  one  which 
this  country  ought  to  follow,  it  appears  to 
me,  from  what  I  have  learnt,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  pursuing  not  pre- 
cisely that  course.  I  make  no  charge  to- 
night on  that  head.  I  am,  however,  speak- 
ing from  infoi'mation,  and  I  shall  make  the 
statement  which  1  have  to  make  upon  what 
I  believe  to  be  facts,  and  shall  give  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  a  fair  opportunity 
of  explaining  what  may  now  seem  ambigu- 
ous, and  of  refuting  statements  which  may 
not  be  founded  in  truth  and  accuracy.  The 
House  will  recollect  that  upon  its  proroga- 
tion we  were  informed  that  overtures  were 
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made  in  order  to  aEcertain  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  he  represented 
in  any  Congress  which  might  take  place 
upon  the  affairs  of  Italy.    Certainly,  it  was 
to  me  somewhat  surprising  that  when  on 
the  last  night  of  the  dehate  we  were  speak- 
ing on  that  suhject,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment gave  us  no  intimation  that  any  such 
overtures    had    heen   received.     But  the 
matter  is  of  little  import ;  it  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  remember  that  in  the  Speech 
from   the   Throne  at  the   prorogation  we 
were  informed  that  overtures  for  a  Con- 
gress had  been  made,  but  we  were  not  in- 
formed that  they  had  been  accepted..   On 
the  contrary,  we  were  then  told,  if  I  recol- 
lect rightly,  that  until  Her  Majesty  received 
further  information  slie  could  not  give  any 
answer  on  the  suhject.    Now,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  was  the  intimation  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  received,  which  in- 
duced them  to  consent  to  enter  into  a  Con- 
gress.    But  what  I  want  to   know  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government  still  more  than 
tlmt  is,  why  in  the  month  of  August,  when 
Parliament  was  sitting— the  very  month 
that  Parliament  was  prorogued,  the  very 
month  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  ex- 
pressed in  debate,  scarcely  with  any  ex- 
ception, its  belief  that  the  maintenance  of 
a  policj  of  non-interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy  was  necessary  and  politic — I  want  to 
know  if,  in  that  very  month  of  August, 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
made  overtures  to  the  French  Government 
in  order  to  enter  into  a  special  agreement 
for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Italy  ? 
We   are,   indeed,   promised    in   the   gra- 
cious Speech   that  papers  on    this    sub- 
ject  will    be   soon    laid    before   us.     On 
that  I  would  make  two  observations.     I 
will    say   to    the    noble  Lord  the   First 
Minister  that  there  are  no  promises  that 
he   has  made  so  .frequently   as  promises 
for  the  production  of  papers  to  the  House  ; 
and,  of  all  Ministers,  there  is  no  one  of  them 
of  whom  it  can  be  alleged,  as  of  the  noble 
Lord,  that  so  great  an  interval  was  allowed 
to  elapse  between  the  promise  of  papers  and 
their  actual  production.     Papers  are  pro- 
miaed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  and 
they  are  produced  at  the  end  of  it.     There- 
fore when  the  noble  Lord  says  that  papers 
will  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House, 
lot  me  remind  **  the  two  noble  Lords" — to 
use  the  language  of  the  Seconder  of  the 
Address — that  there  has  been  a  formal  ac- 
count  of  all   the   m^gotiations   that  have 
taken  place  between  the  Government  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Goveiiiment  of  (he  Emperor 
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of  the  French  already  published.  Is  it 
to  be  our  lot  that  wc  arc  not  to  receive  in- 
formation from  the  Mini.^tcis  of  our  owu 
Sovereign  respecting  our  own  affairs,  bu( 
that  we  are  to  be  indebted  for  the  informa- 
tion to  the  condescending  candour  of  a 
foreign  potentate  ?  I  think,  therefore,  that 
upon  this  subject  it  is  becoming  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  give  us  some 
distinct  information  to-night.  I  did,  indeed, 
believe — knowing  that  in  this  very  month 
of  January  an  intimation  of  these  important 
negotiations  has  been  authoritatively  pub- 
lished on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
— that  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of 
State  would,  on  the  very  first  night  of 
the  Session,  have  placed  the  papers  rela- 
ting to  these  negotiations  on  the  table  of 
the  House.  Well,  then,  on  that  subject 
I  want  information.  It  appears,  accord- 
ing to  this  statement,  that  in  the  month 
of  August  last  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment made  overtures  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  to  enter  into  a  special  agree- 
ment for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  I  should  like  to  know  what  was  the 
character  of  those  overtures,  anu  what  wos 
the  nature  of  the  agreement  which  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  contemplated. 
Is  it  unreasonable  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  expect  such  information  ?  I  know 
that  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  say  that  the  sources  from  which  I  have 
obtained  my  information  are  anonymous. 
[Lord  John  Russell:  Hear,  hear!].  The 
noble  Lord  cheers,  and  I,  of  course,  accept 
that  as  an  ohjection  to  the  information.  I 
take  it  for  granted  he  means  to  say  that  it 
is  not  authentic.  ["Hear,  hear!"]  Very  well. 
All  I  can  say  is  this;  three  communications 
have  appeared  by  means  of  the  electric  te- 
legraph in  this  country,  and  they  are  com- 
munications dated  the  9th,  the  I2th,  and 
the  16th  of  January.  In  the  communica- 
tion of  the  9th  of  January  it  is  stated  that 
Lord  Cowley  had  repaired  to  England  in 
order  to  revive  negotiations  which  were 
commenced  in  Augu.^t  previous  by  the  En- 
glish Government  for  the  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  Italy  by  England  and  France  by 
way  of  a  special  agreement.  The  nohle 
Lord  seems  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  that 
statement.  I  can  only  say,  before  I  avail- 
ed myself  of  it  iu  this  House,  that  I  took 
steps  which  I  thought  would  be  satisfactory 
under  the  circumstances.  I  did  not  pre- 
sume to  follow  the  example  of  those  four 
ingenious  gentlemen  of  Liverpool  to  ohtain 
it ;  but  I  took  adequate  steps,  and  I  have 
been  assured  from  a  quarter  which  leaves 
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we  are  not  imracdiately  connected  ?  This 
is  a  matter  to  be  carefully  weighed;  but 
I  think  the  House,  before  giving  its  as- 
sent to  our  taking  part  in  any  Congress, 
should  make  it  a  condition  to  know  what 
objects  the  Congress  will  entertain,  and 
should  have  security  that  those  objects 
should  not  be  expressed  in  such  vague 
phrases  as  its  "  preventing  the  interference 
of  others  in  the  affairs  of  Itftly,"  or  any 
general  expressions  of  that  kind.  I  think 
the  Government  and  the  House  will  do  well 
to  consider  into  what  an  embarrassing  and 
dangerous  position  this  country  may  be  led 
by  entering  into  agreements  of  that  kind. 
Sir,  these  are  questions  upon  which  I  think 
we  have  a  ris^ht  to  ask  information  from 
Her  Mojesty's  Government.  I  do  not 
think  that  on  the  first  night  of  Parliament 
assembling,  with  a  Royal  Speech  of  this 
]en;;th,  embracing  topics  of  such  im- 
portance and  dwelling  at  such  length  upon 
that  one  topic  upon  which  all  public  in- 
terest is  now  concentrated — I  do  not  think 
we  should  be  doing  our  duty  without  ask- 
ing from  the  Government  for  a  full  ex- 
planation of  what  has  taken  place  during 
the  recess  with  reference  to  Italian  affairs. 
For  my  own  part,  the  only  conclusion  that 
I  can  arrive  at  upon  the  subject  is,  that 
the  less  we  meddle  with  this  business  the 
better.  I  defy  any  man,  be  ho  Monarch 
or  Minister,  to  form  any  accurate  con- 
ception of  what  is  the  real  opinion  and  the 
real  feelings  of  the  various  populations  of 
the  Italian  peninsula.  One  man  will  tell 
you — and  I  speak  of  men  of  the  highest 
position  and  authority,  and  men  who  have 
mingled  in  the  politics  of  the  Italian  States 
— one  man  will  tell  you  that  Tuscany  is 
prepared  to  bo  annexed  to  Sardinia. 
Another,  with  means  of  information  and 
knowledge  quite  as  good,  will  tell  you 
that  if  there  be  one  conviction  rooted  in 
the  mind  of  that  mild  and  tranquil  peo- 
ple of  Tuscany  deeper  than  another,  it  is 
their  nationality,  and  that  the  Tuscans 
will  consent  to  anything  but  not  to  be 
Tuscans.  If  you  will  go  to  the  Romagna 
you  will  be  told  that  it  is  ready  to  be  an- 
nexed to  Sardinia  ;  while  another  may 
say,  who  is  inclined  to  more  democratic 
or  republican  opinions,  that  if  it  is  so 
desirous  of  being  annexed  to  Sardinia  it 
is  with  the  view  of  obtaining  that  unity  for 
Italy  which  should  enable  them  to  free 
Venice  ;  but  if  there  were  any  intention  of 
making  the  Romagna  part  of  a  central 
kingdom  of  Italy  the  country  would  be  in 
flames  to-morrow.     One  man  will  toll  you 
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that  Lombardy  is  prepared  to  send  mem- 
bers to  the  Sardinian  Parliament  ;  but 
another  will  allege  that  if  the  principle 
of  federation  is  to  be  applied  to  Italy  the 
Milanese  have  as  much  right  to  an  indo 
pendent  place  in  a  national  federation  as 
the  Sardinians.  Go  to  Naples,  and  yoa 
are  told  that  Naples  is  in  such  a  state 
that  a  spark  only  is  required  to  make  a 
revolution  ;  but  as  good  authorities  will  de- 
ride this  as  a  mistaken  notion,  and  maintain 
that  if  conspiracies  should  be  attempted 
there  is  no  Sovereign  who  has  so  strong  a 
hold  upon  his  subjects,  or  who  would  be 
better  able  to  put  down  a  revolution  than 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Again,  if  yon 
come  to  Sardinia  itself,  opinions  equally  dif- 
fer. One  man  will  tell  you  that  there  only  is 
security  for  a  national  constitution  and  na- 
tional independence  for  Italy  ;  and  another 
man  will  tell  you  that  the  whole  thing  is 
illusory,  and  that  as  soon  as  a  special  emer- 
gency arises  constitutional  forms  are  cast 
aside — and  the  Government  of  Sardinia  is 
merely  a  Government  of  force  and  fraud. 
What  is  the  moral  of  all  this  ?  The  moral 
I  draw  is,  that  a  country  in  that  state  is  in 
a  condition  far  beyond  the  management 
and  settlement  of  Courts,  and  Cabinets, 
and  Congresses.  National  independence 
is  not  created  by  protocols,  or  public  liberty 
guaranteed  by  treaties.  All  such  arrange- 
ments have  been  tried  before,  and  the  con- 
sequence has  been  a  sickly  and  short-lived 
offspring.  What  is  going  on  in  Italy — never 
mind  whose  may  have  been  the  original  fault, 
what  the  present  errors — what  is  going  on 
in  Italy  can  only  be  solved  by  the  will,  the 
energy,  the  sentiment,  and  the  thought  of 
the  populations  themselves.  The  whole 
question,  in  my  mind,  is  taken  out  of  the 
sphere  of  Congresses  and  Cabinets.  We 
are  pure  —  we  are  at  this  moment  pure  ^ 
from  any  consequences  of  previous  inter- 
ference in  these  affairs ;  and  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  we  should  remain  so. 
The  process  of  emancipation  appears  to 
be  one  of  considerable  length,  ambiguity, 
and  perplexity.  It  is  a  year  ago  since 
the  commencement  of  the  fre^om  of 
Italy  occurred.  Then  there  was  one 
French  army  in  Italy.  The  process  of 
freedom  has  been  going  on  for  a  year,  and 
you  have  now  two  French  armies  in  Italy. 
I  think  it  must  bo  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion and  pride  to  us  that  we  have  held 
aloof  from  any  interference.  I  am  qnite 
sure  if  we  now  interfere  we  shall  do  so  to 
the  lasting  dishonour  of  this  country.  But 
I  do  not  doubt  that  we  may  do  great  good 
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io  Italy  by  our  counsels  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  our  position.  It  is  howe?er  of  the 
last  importance  that  this  country  should 
not  enter  into  engagements  which  have 
tho  plausible  pretext  of  preventing  inter- 
ference in  Italy,  and  the  consequence  of 
which  may  be  not  the  freedom  of  Italy,  but 
the  aggravation  of  the  very  circumstances 
which  have  produced  her  previous  weakness 
and  degradation.  Now,  Sir,  I  hope  the 
noble  Lord  will  throw  some  light  upon  our 
situation  as  regards  these  important  ques- 
tions. I  hope  that  we  shall  know  from  the 
noble  Lord — from  an  English  Minister — 
from  a  Minister  of  tho  Queen — what  has 
been  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  and 
that  we  shall  not  have  to  derive  from  foreign 
sources  that  information  which  ought  to 
be  supplied  to  us  from  this  country.  The 
noble  Lord  seemed  to  think  thnt  because 
the  document  I  have  referred  to  was  anony- 
mous, that,  therefore,  it  was  not  correct. 
1  will  now  refer  to  a  document  which  is  not 
anonymous,  and  which,  I  think,  will  justify 
me  in  asking  explanations  from  the  noble 
Lord  ;  and  that  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French — a  public  document,  published 
throughout  Europe,  and  signed  by  the 
Emperor  himself.  Well,  there  is  laid  down 
a  policy  upon  which  I  will  to-night  give  no 
opinion,  because  to-night  I  am  rattier 
making  inquiries  of  the  Government,  and 
trying  to  obtain  information,  than  attempt- 
ing to  call  upon  the  House  to  give  an 
opinion  ;  but  there  is  a  policy  recommended 
to  his  Holiness  by  the  Emperor  of  tho 
French,  which  is  shortly  this,  **  Renounce 
your  right  to  certain  provinces  at  this  mo- 
ment not  under  your  authority,  and  the 
Powers  of  Europe  will  guarantee  the  rest 
of  your  possessions."  The  Emperor  does 
not  say,  *'  I  will  guarantee  the  rest  of  your 
possessions  ;  and  will  ask  my  Allies  to  do 
the  same  ;  I  will  use  my  influence  with  the 
Powers  of  Europe  to  do  the  same."  The 
Emperor  says,  ''Renounce  these  provinces, 
accede  to  the  terms  in  this  letter,  and  the 
Powers  will  guarantee  yon  the  rest  of  your 
possessions."  Surely  it  is  no  unreason- 
able request — even  the  noble  Seconder  of 
the  Address  will  hardly  call  it  a  factious 
one  —  to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
whether  among  those  Powers  England 
»  included  ?  Who  are  the  Powers  the 
Emperor  refers  to  ?  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not 
at  all  urge  this  inquiry  to  raise  odium 
against  Her  Majesty's  Government  upon 
the  point  of  guaranteeing  the  possessions 
^  tbo  Pope,    I  am  observing  upon  the 


question  simply  as  a  political  question.  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
has  authorized  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
to  make  that  offer.  I  think  if  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  that  course  it  has  taken 
ono  very  impolitic  ;  but  I  deem  it  incon- 
venient, at  this  moment,  to  enter  upon  a 
subject  which  would  bring  about  such  a 
lengthened  debate  as  its  importance  na- 
turally requires,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
wish  any  erroneous  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  my  question.  It  is  a  simple,  honest, 
and  legitimate  question,  and  after  the 
publication  of  such  a  document  as  the 
letter  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  the 
Pope  making  that  assertion,  I  say  it  is  our 
first  duty,  when  Parliament  meets,  to  re- 
quest information  upon  the  subject.  I  hope, 
therefore,  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  or  else  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  will,  upon 
this  question  of  Italian  politics  and  the  di- 
plomatic conduct  of  the  Government  during 
the  recess,  enter  into  a  frank  explanation 
to  the  House.  I  have  no  doubt  the  papers 
promised  by  the  Government,  and  which  in 
due  time  are  to  be  produced,  will  give  us 
much  information  which  it  might  be  incon- 
venient and  embarrassing,  being  such  a 
mass  of  details,  for  the  noble  Lord  to  enter 
upon  to-night.  I  think  these  are  questions 
to  which  the  noble  Lord  ought  to  furnish 
an  answer,  and  that  h^.  will  do  so — I  think 
the  noble  Lord  will  tell  us  what  are  the 
reasons  which  induced  Her  Majesty  to  as- 
sent to  enter  into  Congress  in  August, 
when  on  tho  invitation  being  first  made 
Her  Miijesty  was  evidently  disinclined  to 
do  so,  as  deeming  the  occasion  not  one 
justifying  her  compliance ;  I  think  the 
noble  Lord  will  tell  us  whether  he  did  or 
did  not,  in  August,  offer  to  enter  into  a 
special  agreement  with  France  for  the  set- 
tlement of  tho  affairs  of  Italy;  and  if  he  did, 
I  trust  he  will  tell  us  the  nature  of  that 
special  agreement.  I  hope  the  noble  Lord 
will  tell  us  to-night  whether  it  is  true  that 
Lord  Cowley  did  come  over  here  merely 
for  his  private  affairs,  or  whether  it  is  tho 
fact  that  Lord  Cowley  came  over  here  to 
revive  the  special  agreement  which  was 
commenced  in  August,  and  which,  from  the 
opposition  of  Count  Walewski,  was  then 
prevented  from  proceeding — whether  Lord 
Cowley  came  to  propose  that  England  and 
France  should  sign  a  joint  note,  addressed 
to  the  Powers  of  Europe,  declaring  that 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Italy  should 
be  considered  by  both  as  a  casus  belli — 
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whether  the  Dohle  Lord  nnd  his  colleagues 
refused  to  enler  into  such  an  engagement, 
and  whether  he  did  so,  merely  or  Inainly, 
because  Parliament  was  not  sitting  ;  and, 
whether,  now  that  Parliament  is  sitting 
they  arc  prepared  to  propose  or  recommend 
such  a  course ;  lastly,  I  hope  the  noble 
Lord  will  inform  us,  whether  he  has  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  autho- 
rized the  French  GoTernment  to  say  that 
England  was  prepared  to  join  with  it  in  gua- 
ranteeing the  States  of  the  Pope  other 
than  the  province  the  Romagna.  These  are 
legitimate  Parliamentary  inquiries,  which  if 
I  did  not  make  I  should  not  be  doing  my 
duty.  I  do  not  want  upon  these  inquiries 
to  raise  any  controversies  as  to  the  state  of 
Italy,  or  as  to  the  course  which  we  may 
think  it  wise  to  take.  Subsequent  occa* 
sions,  when  we  shall  be  better  informed,  will 
no  doubt  be  afforded  to  us  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  upon  this,  the  first  night  of  the 
Session,  it  is  in  my  mind  most  important 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  have 
a  clear  comprehension  of  what  is  their  po- 
sition. 

The  gracious  Speech  of  Her  Majesty 
from  the  Throne  is  full  of  topics  involving 
questions  of  no  mean  character  ;  bat  every 
man  in  the  House  knows  that  there  is  only 
one  subject  really  upon  which  the  people 
of  this  country  are  thinking  ;  and  that  is 
what  may  be  the  position  of  England  with 
I'egard  to  this  Italian  question,  and  whether 
the  course  which  we  shall  pursue  will 
be  one  which,  at  tho  same  time  may  re- 
dound to  our  honour  and  yet  secure  the 
blessings  of  that  peace  which  every  year 
that  elapses  we  learn  more  and  more  to 
value.  I  invite  the  answer  of  the  noble 
Lord  or  of  the  head  of  the  Government  to 
these  inquiries. 

ViscouHT  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  I  am 
glad  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  has  announc- 
ed that  on  this  occasion  there  will  be  no  in- 
terruption to  that  unanimity  with  which  it 
is  so  becoming  and  so  desirable  that  on  the 
first  night  of  the  Session  this  House  should 
return  a  respectful  answer  to  the  communi- 
cation  from  the  Throno  to  Parliament.  I 
must,  in  the  first  place,  however,  congra- 
tulate the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Henley)  and 
my  hon.  Friend  behind  me  (Mr.  St.  Aubyn) 
on  the  ability  with  which  they  have  respec- 
tively moved  and  seconded  tho  Address ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  House  has  listened 
to  them  with  pleasure  on  this  the  first  time 
they  have  been  heard  within  its  walls.  Sir, 
the  nght  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli), 
Mr.  Disriieli 


has  made  some  observations  upon  the  dif< 
ferent  topics  to  which  the  Speech  and  the 
Address  relate,  and  he  thinks  that  withonl 
going  into  the  details  of  the  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  which  we  shall  ha?e 
very  shortly  to  propose  to  Parliament,  we 
have  been  inconsistent  at  least  in  regard  to 
form,  inasmuch  as  it  was  made  a  reproaeh 
to  the  late  Government  that  at  the  opening 
of  last  Session  they  put  reform  at  the  yeij 
tag  end  of  the  Speech,  and  now  we  have 
ourselves  failed  to  put  it  in  that  prominmit 
position  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
thinks  it  ought  to  occupy.  I  cannot,  Sir» 
admit  the  justice  of  that  remark.  Aocord* 
ing  to  practice,  the  first  part  of  the  Rojal 
Speech  is  devoted  to  foreign  trausaetimia, 
then  comes  the  Address  to  the  House  ef 
Commons  in  regard  to  the  Estimatea  and 
matters  of  finance,  and  questions  of  inter* 
nal  legislation  are  reserved  for  the  third 
department  of  the  Speech.  Now,  Sir,  on  the 
present  occasion  we  thought  it  fitting  that 
the  Sovereign  should  take  the  earliest  op« 
portunity  when  she  came  to  the  donoestia 
portion  of  Her  Speech  to  express  the  pride 
and  gratification  with  which  she  accepted 
the  generous  offers  of  voluntary  military 
service  from  Her  subjects  ;  but  imaie* 
diately  after  that  we  have  placed  the  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  Reform,  which  tliut 
takes  precedence  of  all  other  topioa  ef 
domestic  legislation.  I  am  very  glad.  Sir, 
to  hear  the  remarks  of  tho  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleroan  in  regard  to  the  distinguished  brat 
very  exhibited  by  our  forces  in  that  unfor* 
tunate  conflict  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  t 
and  I  quite  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gea** 
tleman  that  there  may  be  as  much  merit 
displayed,  as  much  honour  gained,  and  at 
great  credit  reflected  upon  the  country  by 
exertions  not  attended  with  success  as  hy 
those  upon  which  fortune  smiles.  It  U 
well  said  that  nunquam  successu  ereieU 
honestum.  It  is  not  the  success  of  am 
achievement  which  ought  to  be  the  measure 
of  the  merit  of  those  who  have  been  ea* 
gaged  in  it ;  and  there  certainly  neyer  was 
an  occasion  on  which  those  in  command 
and  all  concerned  exhibited  more  heroic 
devotion  and  bravery  than  in  that  unfortiH 
nate  conflict. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  made 
some  observations  on  the  commercial  aege* 
tiations  between  France  and  Her  Majestr'a 
Government.  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  be  a!hl§ 
to  say  that  yesterday  a  convention  or  treaty 
was,  I  believe,  signed  between  the  two 
Governments  at  Paris.  Wo  have  not  yet 
received  the  document,  and  I  have  reasoa 
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to  believe  that  there  maj  have  beeo  Boroe 
technical  iDformality  which  may  have  rcn* 
dered  it  necessary  that  a  fresh  document 
should  be  signed  to-day.  The  right  hon. 
Qentleman  has  stated  opinions  on  this  point 
in  the  abstract  of  which  I  entirely  concur. 
The  right  hon.  Qentleman  says,  that  as  a 
general  principle  it  is  not  desirable  that 
this  country  should  enter  into  any  conven- 
tional agreement  with  other  countries  as  to 
her  tariff  and  Custom  duties  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  better  that  we  should  keep  in  our 
own  hands  full  discretion  to  legislate  from 
time  to  time,  in  regard  to  these  matters,  in 
such  a  way  as  the  interest  of  the  country 
may  seem  to  demand.  But  there  was  this 
unusual  feature  in  the  present  negotia- 
tions— that,  owing  to  a  peculiarity  in  the 
French  constitution  and  mode  of  legisla- 
tion, we  could  not  obtain  from  the  French 
Government  that  security  for  future  ar- 
rangements which  it  was  essentiftl  we 
should  obtain,  unless  the  transaction  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  Convention  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  entirely  exceptional  arrangement,  and 
not  one  which  at  all  implies  that  we  have 
altered  our  opinion  as  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple on  which  commercial  matters  of  this 
kind  should  be  governed.  I  am  not  going 
at  present  to  enter  into  any  details  as  to 
the  arrangement  proposed.  When  ratified, 
the  Convention  will  be  laid  before  the 
House ;  but  this  much  I  will  say  now  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  right  hon. 
Qentleman  as  to  what  would  be  the  function 
of  this  House  in  regard  to  that  Convention, 
that  the  arrangements  stipulated  to  be 
made  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  are  made 
conditional  on  the  consent  of  Parliament  to 
them.  Unless  we  have  the  consent  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  we  are  free  from  any 
engagement  that  has  been  contracted.  I 
must  also  remark  generally,  that  it  must  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  two  countries  to  enter 
into  any  arrangement  calculated  to  promote 
commercial  intercourse  between  them.  No 
great  increase  in  the  exchange  of  coni- 
moditiea  can  take  place  without  giving  an 
increased  stimulus  to  the  productive  ener- 
gies of  the  two  countries.  Commerce  is 
not  a  one-sided  operation.  An  increase  of 
eommeree  most  be  an  advantage  to  both 
oowitries,  and  eannot  be  an  advantage  to 
one  alone.  Therefore,  if  we  in  this  country 
should  reap  advantage  from  the  arragements 
contemplated,  Franco  must  participate  in 
it  also.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French 
nation  are  to  obtain  advantages,  it  is  im- 
poasible  they  can  enjoy  them  without  our 


receiving  corresponding  benefits.  Taking 
it  in  its  political  bearing,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  every  man,  that  whereas  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  the  two  countries  that 
they  should  remain  together  in  a  state  of 
friendly  intercourse,  it  is  manifest  also  that 
the  more  they  are  connected  together  by 
the  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  commercial 
transactions,  the  more  likely  it  is  that 
neither  will,  on  light  grounds,  suffer  an  in- 
terruption in  their  political  relations  with 
each  other. 

Then,  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  has 
asked  questions  as  to  our  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Italy.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  fully  entitled,  when  Parliament  meets 
after  a  recess,  to  call  upon  Her  Majesty's 
Qovernment  to  explain  what  has  been  the 
course  of  their  policy  upon  a  great  ques- 
tion, upon  which  he  justly  says  the  atten- 
tion, the  feelings,  and  the  opinion  of  this 
country  are  more  particularly  concentrated 
than  upon  any  other  question  now  pending. 
But,  Sir,  I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man need  not  have  rested  his  right  to  put 
these  questions  upon  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  put  them. 
He  seems  to  me  an  example  of  a  man 
reasoning  rightly,  but  upon  wrong  pre- 
misses. The  grounds  upon  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  put  these  questions  are  a 
certain  number  of  anonymous  telegrams 
which  he  picked  out  of  newspapers. 
''  Here  is  a  telegram,"  he  says,  "  stat- 
ing that  in  August  you  made  a  propo- 
sal to  France  to  come  to  a  clear  under- 
standing and  agreement  for  mutual  action 
in  Italy.  You  tell  mo  it  is  anonymous. 
Ah  !  but  I  have  an  answer,  I  asked  the 
editor  of  the  newspaper  whether  the  article 
was  correct,  and  he  told  me  it  was." 
['*  No,  no  !"]  Sir,  I  cannot  be  mistaken. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  he  mado 
inquiries  whether  those  articles  were 
correct,  and  was  told  that  they  were.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  Italian  proverb,  that 
you  ought  not  to  ask  an  innkeeper  if  he 
has  good  wine.  You  ought  not  to  ask  the 
author  of  an  anonymous  telegram  whether 
he  rested  it  on  good  authority.  Of  course  he 
will  tell  you  he  did,  but  the  assertion  is  of 
no  more  valjue  than  the  paragraph  to  which 
it  applies.  I  shall  protest,  however,  in  the 
first  place,  against  any  Government  being 
called  upon  to  answer  interrogations  found- 
ed upon  anonymous  telegrams  picked  out 
of  newspapers.  1  admit  the  right  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  make  his  inquiries. 
But,  I  apprehend  that  he  had  much  better 
p^t  i(  OQ  Ilia  right  as  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
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ineiit  to  iiiterrogalo  llinn  found  it  on  such 
flimBj  and  frivolous  grouQils  as  those  which 
ho  has  cliosen.  I  havo  no  liesitalion,  Sir, 
in  Buying,  that  the  telegram  upon  which 
the  right  hon.  Qeolleman  moBtly  relied— 
DBidoly,  that  some  time  in  the  month  of 
August  this  Goveminent  applied  or  pro- 
posed to  the  French  GoTernment  to  enter 
into  a  apecilio  engagement  vith  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  Italy — is  totally  unfounded  ; 
that  there  is  no  truth  nhaterer  in  that 
statement ;  and  1  havo  lo  say  tiint  at  the 
moment  at  which  I  am  speaking  Her  Ua- 
jesty's  Government  are  totally  free  from 
any  engagement  whatever  with  any  foreign 
Power  re^rding  the  alhira  of  Italy. 

Now,  Sir,  toe  right  hon.  Gentleman 
admits  that  we  were  right  in  consenting 
to  enter  into  the  Congress,  but  he  thinks 
that  the  communication  made  at  the  end  of 
last  Session  and  that  now  made  are  some- 
how or  another  inconaislent,  and  he  wishes 
eiplsnntions  upon  that  point.  At  the  end 
of  last  Session  the  Crown  informed  Parlia- 
ment that  overtures  had  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether,  if  Con- 
ferences were  to  bo  held.  Her  Majesty 
would  send  a  plenipotentiary.  It  had  not 
at  that  time  been  determined  that  a  Con- 
gress or  ConTerencea  should  take  place, 
because  the  holding  such  Congress  or  Con- 
ferences must  be,  and  was,  eontingent  upon 
■the  conclusion  of  a  definite  Treaty  to  carry 
out  the  preliminary  engagements  ef  Villa- 
fronca.  At  that  time  no  such  Treaty  had 
been  concludci].  All  that  had  passed  then 
was,  that  we  ware  told  it  was  tlie  inten- 
tion of  the  French  and  Austrinn  Govern- 
ments, whenever  that  Treaty  ahoold  be 
concluded,  to  propose  a  Congress  lo  take 
cognisance  of  the  Treaty,  and  to  consider 
the  rffairs  of  Italy.  The  Treaty  was  not 
concluded  until  late  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
actual  invitation  to  juia  a  Congress  did  not 
reach  us  until  the  month  of  Novomber.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  until  then  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  able  to  advise 
the  Crown  to  give  an  answer,  aye  or  no, 
whether  the  Crown  would  send  a  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  Congress.  In  the  inter- 
mediate lime  no  doubt  communications 
frequently  passed.  There  wore  constant 
communications  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments.   Lord  Cowley  came  over  once  or 
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communicate  the  information  be  posaesaaa, 
and  receives  instructions  which  can  often 
be  given  verbally  in  more  detail  than  in 
despatches.  W  lien  the  diatance  is  so 
short  and  the  communication  so  easy  as 
between  Paris  and  London,  it  ia  natural 
that,  without  any  particular  or  important 
transaction  in  view,  Her  Majeety'a  GoveiD- 
ment  should,  from  time  to  time,  find  it 
desirable  to  have  personal  oommnnication 
with  the  Ambassador  at  Paris.  It  is  very 
probable  that  on  tiiose  oecasions  the  Am- 
bassador combined  private  oonvcnieoeo  with 
public  daty.  But,  Sir,  there  was  no  over- 
tare  received  from  the  French  Government 
of  the  nature  of  that  of  which  the  right 
hon,  Qentlemaa  has  boen  infarmetl — that 
is,  the  French  Government  did  not  propose 
the  separate  engagement  which  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  thinks  was  proposed  and, 
I  believe  he  said,  declined  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  No  doubt,  in  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  the  preliminary  in- 
timation and  the  actual  an  noun  come  tit  that 
a  Treaty  was  concluded  and  a  Congress  waa 
to  bo  held,  Her  Majesty's  Government  en- 
deavoured  to  ascertain,  with  as  much  clear- 
ness as  they  could,  what  were  the  viewa 
of  the  French  Government  with  regard  to 
Italian  affairs.  It  was  our  duty  to  dose. 
The  knowledge  which  wo  might  acquire  uf 
the  views  of  the  French  Government  might 
very  much  influence  Her  Uajeaty's  Govern- 
ment as  to  whether  the  proposal,  when  it 
came,  ought  to  be  accepted  or  declined, 
becanse,  although  there  wero  many  reasons 
why  it  was  undesirable  we  should  decline 
to  join  a  Congress,  yet  if  we  had  reaaon  to 
think  that  in  [hat  Congress  there  would  be 
a  wide  difference  of  opinion  between  Bng- 
land  and  France — that  ue  should  find  onr- 
selvcB  quite  at  variance  with  France  on  the 
great  questions  to  bo  discussed— -that  know- 
ledge would  bo  a  considerable  element  in 
the  decision  oa  to  whether  we  would  go 
into  Congress  or  not.  Upon  the  general 
question  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  eeema 
not  to  have  any  doubt  that  our  dedaimi 
was  right.  When  the  proposal  came,  we 
might  either  have  accepted  it  or  declined 
it.  Suppose  we  had  declined.  Suppose 
we  liad  said,  "  We  anticipate  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Powers  who  will  be  pu-tiea  to 
tho  Congress  will  differ  with  ns  upon  an 
upon  which  we  have  ft  strong 
inion.  We  make  no  secret 
tention  in  Congress  to  assert 
(to  which  I  am  glnd  to  find 
Gentleman  agrees) — that  it 
iple  of  Italy  Bb.oald  b«  loft 
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to  settle  their  own  affairs — that  the  people 
of  Italy  should  be  left,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says,  by  their  own  will,  opinion, 
and  energy  to  settle  the  qii'^stion  of  Go- 
Ternroent  between  themselves  and  their  ru- 
lers, or  between  themselves  and  their  allies 
and  neighbouring  States.  We  anticipate 
a  majority  of  the  Powers  will  differ  with 
us,  and  we  decline."  We  made  no  secret ; 
we  took  pains  to  make  known  that  such 
was  our  principle,  and  that  we  should 
maintain  it  in  Congress.  If  we  had  found 
that  it  was  likely  a  majority  of  the  other 
Powers  would  have  differed  in  opinion,  and 
a  moment  would  have  arrived  in  Congress 
in  which  we  should  have  been  compelled 
either  to  acquiesce  in  silence  in  a  principle 
which  we  did  not  approve,  or  withdraw, 
that  would  have  been  an  element  in  our 
decision.  It  was,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  should  ascertain  as 
accurately  as  we  could  what  were  the  opin- 
ions and  feelings  of  the  French  Government 
in  regard  to  this  question,  and  it  was  upon 
it  that  the  communications  which  have  been 
referred  to  took  place  between  us  and  the 
Government  of  France. 

Now,  Sir,  if  when  the  invitation  came, 
we  had  met  it  with  a  refusal,  one  of  two 
things  would  have  happened.  It  was  pos- 
sible, in  the  first  place,  that  Prussia  and 
Russia  might  have  said,  *'  If  England,  one 
of  tho  great  Powers  in  the  Congress  of 
1815,  does  not  choose  to  go  into  Congress, 
neither  do  we."  It  was  thus  possible  that 
onr  refusal  might  have  prevented  the  Con- 
gress assembling.  If  that  had  resulted  in 
disturbances  in  Italy,  we  should  have  been 
called  the  cause  of  those  calamities,  and 
that  was  a  responsibility  which  I  think  we 
ought  not  lightly  to  have  incurred.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Congress  met  without  us, 
England,  by  its  own  act,  would  have  ex- 
cluded herself  from  a  great  transaction  in 
which  all  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  were 
^ngtiged.  Now  that  was  a  position  which 
it  did  not  become  the  Government  of  this 
country  to  take.  Moreover,  in  abstaining 
from  going  into  Congress,  we  should  have 
run  the  risk  of  seeing  conclusions  adopted 
opposed  to  our  convictions,  and  which  we 
might  have  prevented  from  being  adopted 
had  we  been  there  to  give  our  Reasons 
against  them.  We,  therefore,  were  per- 
fectly right,  I  think,  in  accepting  the  in- 
vitation, and  we  should  have  been  very 
blameable  if  we  had  held  aloof  from  the 
Congress,  if  Congress  there  had  been.  We 
were  prepared  to  enter  into  Congress  free 
ban  ii\  ragagemento.  but  harinl  annoan. 


ced  fully  what  our  opinions  were  as  to  the 
propriety  of  leaving  the  Italians  to  settle 
their  own  affairs,  without  any  foreign  in- 
terference by  force  of  arms,  I  am  quite 
persuaded  that  if  that  policy  is  adhered  to» 
if  the  Italians  are  left  free  to  settle  their 
own  affairs,  the  result  will  probably  be 
satisfactory  ;  and  if  it  is  not,  then  the 
Italians  alone  will  be  to  blame. 

Then,  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman* 
quitting  Mr.  Renter's  telegrams,  took 
higher  ground,  and  quoted  the  letter  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  the  Pope 
— though  I  think  he  did  not  read  it  quite 
accurately — which,  he  contends,  contains 
an  engagement  that,  if  the  Pope  would 
agree  to  allow  the  Romagna  to  remain  in- 
dependent, the  Powers  of  Europe  (includ- 
ing England,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
conceived)  would  guarantee  to  him  the 
secure  possession  of  the  rest  of  his  terri- 
tories. Speaking  from  recollection,  though, 
probably,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
the  paper  before  him  he  may  be  right  after 
all.  [Mr.  DiSBAELi :  I  spoke  from  recol* 
lection.]  Well,  then,  my  recollection  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. The  phrase,  I  think,  is,  that  in 
that  case  the  Pope  might  address  himself 
to  the  other  Powers,  and  ask — demander-^ 
such  a  guarantee,  which  I  think  the  Em- 
peror said  they  would  very  likely  give.  All 
I  can  say.  Sir,  is,  that  we  were  no  parties 
to  such  an  engagement.  It  is  not  a  guaran- 
tee, I  think,  which  this  country  would  be 
at  all  disposed  to  enter  into.  I  trust,  there- 
fore, that  I  have  given  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  an  answer  on  this  point  which 
will  be  satisfactory  to  him.  I  agree  with 
him  that  it  would  be  trespassing  need- 
lessly on  the  time  of  the  House  to  go  on 
this  occasion  into  the  detailed  communica<* 
tions  which  have  taken  place  on  this  sub- 
ject. What  they  are  will  be  shown  by 
the  papers  which  are  to  be  laid  on  the 
table;  and  though  I  do  not  recollect  the 
instances  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman referred  of  papers  promised  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Session  and  delayed 
until  the  end,  I  can  assure  him  that  my 
noble  Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell)  has  no  in- 
tention of  delaying  until  tho  end  of  the 
Session  the  production  of  the  papers  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  so  anxious  to 
see,  and  which  I  trust  will  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  him  and  to  the  House. 

Our  policy,  Sir,  with  regard  to  Italy  has 
been  the  simplest  possible.  It  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne^ 
and  which  I  oertainly  cannot  admit  to  be 
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either  ambiguous  or  unintelligible  on  this 
point.  Our  policy  has  never  varied.  We 
said  in  the  beginning,  and  we  say  still,  that 
no  foreign  force  ought  to  be  exerted  to 
control  the  people  of  Italy  in  the  arrange- 
ment  of  their  own  affairs.  Our  opinion  is, 
that  they  should  be  left  to  settle  their  affairs 
among  themselves  between  people  and  Qo- 
vemment ;  that  they  should  bo  free  to 
adopt  that  form  of  Government  and  such  an 
arrangement  of  States  as  they  might  tliink 
best  for  their  own  interests,  and  that  no 
foreign  Power  ought  to  interfere  by  force 
of  arms  to  prevent  them  from  arriving  at 
the  result  which  would  be  most  satisfactory 
to  their  own  feelings  and  interests.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  if  you  ask 
the  opinion  of  different  people,  all  of 
whom  are  respectively  and  individually 
good  authorities  on  the  subject  of  Italy, 
one  will  tell  you  one  thing,  and  another 
another ;  that  whether  it  is  about  the 
Romagna,  Tuscany,  or  Sardinia,  or  Naples, 
or  Lombardy,  every  one  you  consult  gives 
you  a  different  opinion.  But,  Sir,  is  that 
peculiar  to  Italy  9  Without  going  further 
than  the  walls  of  this  House,  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  you  won't  find  Gentle- 
men hero  who  will  give  you  the  most  op- 
posite opinions  about  any  questiou  of  do- 
mestic interest  you  like  to  name.  Ask 
my  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Mr.  Spooner)  his 
opinion  about  Maynooth,  and  then  go  to 
some  Irish  Member  below  the  gangway, 
and  ask  him  his  opinion  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Ask  about  Parliamentary  Reform, 
or  any  other  question  on  which  the  public 
attention  is  fixed,  and  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  within  the  walls  of  this  House  you 
will  find  as  many  discordant  opinions  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  exist  among 
Italian  authorities  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  Italy.  Well,  then,  adopt  the  same 
course  with  regard  to  Italy  as  you  do  with 
regard  to  questions  of  domestic  policy.  In 
this  House  a  question  is  settled  according 
to  what  the  majority  thinks  about  it ;  let 
the  people  of  Italy  settle  their  own  ques< 
tions  in  the  same  way.  If  it  be  true  that 
Lombardy  wishes  to  be  a  separate  na- 
tionality, so  be  it.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
King  of  Naples  is  the  most  beloved  of 
monarchs,  let  his  subjects  remain  united  to 
him  in  the  bonds  of  affection.  If  it  be 
true  tliat  the  people  of  the  Romagna  are 
enamoured  of  the  Government  of  the  Pope, 
let  them  return  to  the  happiness  from  which 
they  have  been  temporarily  separated.  All 
that  we  want  is  that  the  Italians  should  be 
Wi  to  judge  of  their  own  interests — to 
FifcotifU  Palmeriton 


shape  their  future  arrangements  aeeording 
to  their  own  opinions  of  that  which  it 
most  likely  to  contribute  to  their  happiness 
and  is  most  in  unison  with  their  feeHngi 
and  opinions.  I  quite  oononr  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  there  is  bo  question 
which  has  arisen  for  some  time  upon  whiek 
the  people  of  this  country  feel  more  de- 
cidedly than  on  this,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  poli^^y  which  we  reoommend  b 
most  in  consonance  with  their  wishes.  It 
is  founded  upon  tho  same  princiide  as  thai 
on  which  the  Throne  of  this  country  now 
rests,  an<r  therefore  in  advocating  it,  I  fSod 
that  the  Government  are  backed  and  asp- 
ported  by  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
people  at  large,  by  the  historical  traditions 
of  our  own  eountry,  and  by  the  prinoiples 
on  which  that  constitution  is  founded  under 
which  we  have  the  happiness  to  live.  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  when  these  papers 
are  produced,  the  House  will  find  in  them 
nothing  to  censure,  but  much  to  approve ; 
and  that  in  pursuing  the  eourae  whioh  il 
is  our  intention  to  pursue,  in  eudcavoor^i 
ing  by  negotiation,  whether  in  Coagveaa  er 
out  of  Congress,  if  no  Congress  should 
meet,  to  secure  to  the  people  of  Italy  free- 
dom from  the  control  of  foreign  inter- 
ference,  we  shall  meet  the  wishes  and  re- 
ceive the  approbation  of  the  country. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Committee  appmnted,  to  draw  up  an  Addrafi 
to  be  proiented  to  Her  Majesty  upon  th*  said 
Resolution : — Mr.  St.  Aubtm,  Lord  HatrLST,  Visi 
count  Falmibstow,  Mr.  Chahcxllob  of  the  £]^ 
CHi^uBB,  Lord  John  Russbll,  Sir  Gkobgb  Lxwia, 
Mr.  Secretary  Sionxt  Ubbbxbt,  Sir  Cbablis 
Wood,  Sir  Gaoaoa  Gbbt,  Mr.  Milhsb  Onsoir, 
Mr.  Cabowbll,  Mr.  VuxuBa,  Mr.  Attobbbt  Qs- 
NBBAL,  Mr.  Laibg,  and  Mr.  Haisbt,  or  any  ^pn 
of  them ; — To  withdraw  immediately. 

Queen's  Speech  referred^ 

Home  adjourned  at  kall^^ftw 
Seven  o'eloek. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS^ 
Wednesday^  January  25,  I860, 

MniOTBs.]  PuBuo  Bills. — !•  Aj^cal  in  OriaiiaBl 
Cases ;  Church  Rates  Abolition. 

CHURCH  RATES. 

BBTUBW  M0VB9  VOB. 

Mr.  PACKE  moved  an  Addreaa  for 

"  Return  of  all  the  Parishes  in  England  and 
Wales  where  Church  Rates  have  eeased  to  be 
coUioted :  when  a  Rate  in  saoh  psijsli  was  lasl 
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IttTied ;  what  Bum  was  oolleoted  by  Rates  to  keep 
the  Cburoh  in  repair  during  the  last  seven  years 
before  the  Rate  oeased ;  and  what  sum  has  been 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  for  that  purpose 
sinoe  the  Rate  ceased.** 

Sir  QEORGE  LEWIS  said,  without 
wishing  to  oppose  the  Motion,  he  would  oh- 
serve  that  great  delay  and  trouhle  had  arisen 
inobtaining  returns  relating  tochurch  rates, 
owing  to  the  different  forms  in  which  the 
information  was  called  for.  He  thought 
it  would  be  convenient  that  a  short  Act  of 
Parliament  should  be  passed,  making  it 
compulsory  in  Churchwardens  to  make  an 
annual  return  in  a  prescribed  form,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  now  done  with  high* 
way  aud  other  local  rates.  If  it  were 
thought  this  would  he  giving  a  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  to  church  rates,  and 
prejudicing  the  decision  of  the  House, 
that  objection  seemed  to  him  not  to  apply, 
since  the  maintenance  of  church  rates  to  a 
certain  eitent  was  contemplated  hy  all  the 
plans  for  dealing  with  the  question  last 
Session. 

Mu.  PACKS  said,  it  was  most  import- 
ant that  the  House  should  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  information  specified  in  his 
Motion,  hafing  regard  to  the  discussion 
which  might  be  expected  to  take  place  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  for  leave 
to  bring  in  which  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tavistock  (Sir  J.  Trelawny) 
was  about  to  move. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  asked  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Home  Secretary, 
proposed  to  introduce  a  Bill  of  the  kind 
to  which  he  had  alluded  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  had  not 
stated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  intro- 
duce such  a  Bill.  He  had  mentioned  the 
subject  to  the  House  rather  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  such  a  measure 
would  be  acceptable;  and  if  so,  he  should 
be  prepared  to  propose  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


ROMAN  OATHOLIG  OHARITIES. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  asked  the  Home 
Secretary  Whether  the  Government  con- 
templated the  introduction  of  a  Bill  for  the 
regulation  of  Roman  Catholic  Charities  ? 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  Bill  on  that  subject,  and  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  introduce  it  on  an  early 
day. 


CHURCH  RATES  ABOLITION  BILL. 
LBAVE. — FIRST   READING. 

Sir  JOHN  TRELAWNY,  pursuant  to 
notice,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  abolish  Church  Rates.  He  stated  that 
the  measure  was  the  same  as  he  introduced 
last  year,  and  he  trusted  his  Motion  would 
not  be  opposed. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  abolish  Church  Rates,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Sir  John  Trblawnt  and 
Mr.  Dillwtn. 

Bill  Resented  and  read  P. 

APPEAL  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES  BILL. 
LBAYB. — FIRST  READING. 

Mr.  M'MAHON,  pursuant  to  notice, 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  a  Bill  to  secure  a 
right  of  Appeal  in  Criminal  Cases.  The 
measure  he  proposed  to  introduce  was 
substantially  the  same  as  the  one  he  pro- 
pounded to  the  House  last  year. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  there  wa^ 
no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill.  The  subject  to  which  it  related  was 
not  of  a  political  character,  and  was  one 
which,  on  account  of  some  recent  circum- 
stances, had  attracted  a  good  deal  of  public 
attention.  It  was  one  which  he  thought 
properly  deserved  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  he  hoped  it  would  receive  that 
attention  from  both  sides,  independently  of 
all  political  considerations.  It  was  ob- 
viously a  subject  in  which  no  party  interest 
was  involved,  and  one  in  which  the  whole 
community  had  a  common  interest.  He 
would  not  now,  by  going  further  into  the 
matter,  anticipate  the  discussion  which 
must  occur  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill;  but,  in  not  opposing  the  introduction 
of  the  measure,  he  wished  to  be  understood 
as  not  giving  the  smallest  assent  to  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  founded. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  secure  a  right  of  Appeal  in 
Criminal  Cases,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  M'Mahon,  Mr.  Butt,  and  Mb. 
Hadfield. 

Bill  pi'esented  and  read  P. 

ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  QUEEN'S 
SPEECH.— REPORT. 

Mr.  ST.  AUBTN  brought  up  the  Re- 
port  of  the  Address  in  reply  to  Her  Ma* 
jesty's  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
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Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said, 
that  for  many  years  it  had  been  his  prao- 
tioe  to  give  a  tacit  assent  to  the  Address 
in  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
believing  that  nothing  could  be  wiser  or 
more  proper  than  to  maintain  the  utmost 
unity  between  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
the  Sovereign,  and  that  the  House  should 
express  its  loyalty  in  the  form  prescribed 
hy  ancient  usage.  Nor  should  he,  on  this 
occasion,  have  deviated  from  that  course 
were  it  not  that  the  Address  to  which  they 
were  about  to  agree  seemed  to  require,  in 
one  point  at  least,  some  explanation.  He 
had  always  understood  that  these  docu- 
ments pledged  no  Member  of  the  House  to 
anything  ;  that  they  were  meant  to  be  mere 
courteous  demonstrations.  It  did  seem  to 
him,  however,  that  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, with  rogard  to  China,  there  was  a 
deviation  from  that  course.  As  to  the 
paragraph  respecting  the  Italian  question, 
be  would  only  say  that  it  committed  this 
country  to  nothing,  but  indicated  at  tho 
same  time  that  we  wished  well  to  the 
Italian  people,  and  that  the  Government 
were  watching  with  a  friendly  interest  the 
course  of  events  in  the  Italian  Penin- 
sula. But  he  was  sorry  the  answer  to  the 
Speech  did  not  contain  something  like  an 
expression  of  regret  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
prepare  a  hostile  expedition  against  the 
Empire  of  China.  lie  believed  we  were 
committing  a  grave  mistake  in  so  dealing 
witi)  that  large  portion  of  the  human  race, 
and  that  neither  commerce  nor  civilization 
could  be  extended  by  such  a  course.  If 
ever  there  was  a  question  requiring  the 
deep  consideration  of  that  House,  it  was  the 
commencement  of  a  war  with  300,000,000 
of  halfcivilized  people,  15,000  or  18,000 
miles  from  our  own  shores.  The  House 
xfM  called  upon  by  the  Address  to  thank 
Her  Majesty  for  the  information  that  She 
had  prepared  an  expedition  ;  but  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  wbon  an  expedition  had 
been  prepared,  the  expense  had  been  in- 
curred. What,  then,  became  of  the  con- 
stitutional doctrine  of  the  control  of  Par- 
liament over  the  finances?  The  manner 
in  which  the  Estimates  were  treated  in 
that  House  had  often  struck  him  as  being 
altogether  farcical ;  for  it  was  quite  clear 
that  vast  sums  were  constantly  being  ex- 
pended in  these  hostile  preparations — sums 
for  which  this  House  was  responsible  to  the 
people,  who  sent  them  there  as  their  rc- 
presentatiyes.    Now,  if  there  was  one  class 
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of  wars  with  respect  to  which  the  conntry 
should  be  peculiarly  alive,  it  was  the  wars 
into  which  wo  had  been  so  frequently  pre- 
cipitated by  the  collision  of  subordinate 
functionaries  with  native  authorities  in 
the  East.  For  example,  fhere  was  first 
the  Affghan  war.  What  a  monstroos  pro- 
ceeding waa  that !  It  cost  £15,000,000 
of  treasure — was  the  origin  of  the  dia* 
organization  which  had  since  taken  place 
in  Indian  finance,  and  the  cause  of  thon- 
sauds  of  our  people  being  slain.  He  should 
like  to  see  the  Gentleman  who  could  rise 
in  that  House  and  point  out  a  single  ad- 
vantage which  we  had  gained  from  that  pro* 
ceedi ng.  One  thing  which  was  quite  clear 
was,  that  that  war  had  been  entered  upon 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Parliament  of 
that  day.  True,  the  constitutional  doc* 
trine  was,  that  the  prerogative  of  making 
peace  or  war  rested  with  the  Crown  ;  but 
then  it  was  also  a  constitutional  doctrine 
equally  sound,  and  to  be  as  rigidly  maiur 
tained,  that  the  means  of  carrying  on  wars 
had  to  be  provided  by  that  House.  In  a 
certain  sense,  therefore,  the  House  pos- 
sessed, and  might  exercise  a  control  over, 
what  might  appear  to  them  an  unjust  war* 
Had  he  been  able  to  collect  the  words  of 
the  Address,  when  it  was  read  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cornwall  (Mr.  St.  Aubyn) 
who  had  so  ably  and  gracefully  moved 
it,  or  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the 
chair,  he  should  have  been  inclined  to  move 
the  insertion  of  words  expressive  of  deep 
regret  on  the  part  of  that  House  at  the  in- 
formation conveyed  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  that  it  had  been  deemed  necessary 
(0  prepare  an  hostile  expedition  against 
China.  The  House  was  promised  further 
information  upon  the  subject ;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  the  way  in  which  we  had  be- 
come involved  in  these  Chinese  troubles 
was  totally  inexplicable.  If  the  noble  Earl 
who  was  supposed  to  have  managed  mat- 
ters so  well  in  arranging  the  treaty  of 
Tien-tsin  (the  Earl  of  Elgin)  thought  that 
it  was  right  to  get  the  treaty  ratified  at 
Pekin,  why  did  he  not  go  himself  ?  Why 
leave  it  to  a  subordinate  ?  Surely  it  was  a 
mistake  that  he  did  not  conclude  his  diplo- 
matic career  in  China  by  going  to  PeKin, 
assuming  that  it  was  really  necessary  to 
go  there  at  all.  It  was  likely  that  we  had 
been  led  into  this  Chinese  difficulty  by 
sending  a  little  man  to  complete  a  treaty 
which  a  great  man  had  concluded.  To 
leave  the  ratification  to  a  *' subordinate 
button,"  as  the  Chinese  would  term  Mr. 
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Bruce,  was  to  infuse  a  suspicion  in  the 
mind  of  the  Emperor  and  the  people  that 
they  were  not  treated  with  the  respect  to 
which  the  *•  Flowery  Land"  was  entitled, 
and  thereby  create  an  exacerbated  feeling. 
Nor  did  he  know  why  our  representatives 
in  China  were  compelled  to  ascend  the 
Peiho,  nor  why  a  peaceable  Minister  should 
be  attended  by  an  armed  force.  Moreover, 
the  House,  by  expressing  an  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  expedition,  would  also  imply 
approval  of  the  operations  being  carried 
on  conjointly  with  a  neighbouring  country, 
which  he  (Sir  H.  Willoughby)  confessed  he 
would  rather  not  see.  In  giving  his  vote 
for  the  Address,  therefore,  he  should  do  so 
under  protest ;  but  he  considered  that  he 
was  not  bound  in  any  way,  nor  did  he  pre- 
same  that  any  other  Member  regarded  him- 
self as  bound,  to  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  policy  which  was  pursued  towards 
China.  He  believed  the  resnit  would  be 
the  derongement  of  our  finances,  and  the 
setting  aside  of  all  control  by  this  House 
over  the  public  purse.  Ho  owned,  too, 
that  he  felt  rather  surprised  that  at  a  very 
critical  period  in  British  finance  the  word 
**  economy**  found  no  place  in  the  Address. 
He  entertained  very  great  respect  for  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
The  noble  Lord  had  great  administrative 
abilities,  and  in  many  respects  had  carried 
on  the  government  of  the  empire  very  well; 
but  he  owned  he  thought  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  a  very  extravagant  Minister,  and 
that  a  duty  devolved  upon  the  House  to 
watch,  with  more  than  ordinary  vigilance, 
the  course  of  the  noble  Lord's  Government 
in  matters  of  finance,  for  he  (Sir  H.  Wil- 
loughby) believed  serious  expenditure  was 
now  being  incurred  and  about  to  be  in- 
curred, which,  of  course,  could  only  result 
in  increased  taxation.  For  these  reasons 
he  gave  his  vote  for  the  Address  under 
some  sort  of  protest  that  we  were  about  to 
enter  into  hostilities  with  300,000,000  of 
half-civilized  people,  to  whom  we  ought 
rather  to  set  an  example  than  launch 
against  them  all  the  inventions  and  appli- 
ances of  modern  warfare. 

Admiral  WALCOTT  :  I  indulge  the 
confident  hope  that  the  House  will  not  con- 
sider that  I  should  offer  an  apology  for 
rising  as  a  naval  officer,  to  observe  on  a 
matter  which  nearly  affects  an  individual 
brother  officer,  and  my  profession  at  large. 
1  acknowledge  with  satisfaction  the  gra- 
cious allusion  made  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  to  the  action  of  the  Peiho,  as  well 
as  the  graceful  and  generous  tributes  of- 


fered in  the  same  spirit  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  and  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
I  am  truly  happy  to  be  thus  assured  that 
the  ancient  judgment  with  regard  to  unfor- 
tunate bravery  has  not  been  reversed  by  the 
country,  and  that  the  conduct  of  a  forlorn 
hope  is  no  subject  of  dishonour  to  those  en- 
gaged in  it.  I  feel  sure  that  the  sight  of 
the  heroic  Admiral,  stretched  wounded  and 
bleeding  on  the  deck,  but  undaunted  under 
that  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  calm  in 
the  midst  of  onerous  responsibilities,  con- 
veyed a  moral  influence  with  his  officers 
and  crews,  which  no  amount  of  success 
would  have  exercised  without  it.  The 
victory  for  the  time  remained  with  the 
Chinese,  but  the  impression  that  was  last- 
injj  was  wrought  by  the  intrepidity  of  the 
Admiral  in  that  hour  of  severe  trial,  for  a 
brave  man  enduring  adversity,  if  the  sad* 
dest,  is  the  grandest  spectacle  under 
heaven;  and,  **  what  will  they  say  in  Eng- 
land ?"  is  a  question  which  daunts  end 
perplexes  the  weak  mind,  but  strengthens 
and  nerves  the  heart  of  the  courageous.  I 
hope  that  the  breasts  of  those  men,  who 
were  worthy  followers  of  the  Admiral,  will 
not  rcmam  without  their  merited  decora- 
tion. It  is  a  debt  we  owe  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead.  It  is  a  debt  we  owe  in  justice 
to  the  living — and  a  pledge  of  acknow- 
ledgment which  we  should  hold  out  to  those 
who  shall  hereafter  bear  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land. We  owe  it  to  these  gallant  men, 
for  1  believe  that  the  story  of  that  un- 
wavering struggle  through  the  treacherous 
marsh,  that  intrepid  passage  across  the 
moat,  that  reiterated  attempt  to  scale  the 
walls  under  a  withering  fire,  and  the  mur- 
derous cannonade  of  foes  who  were  unas- 
sailable, will  one  day  be  recorded  in  a  page 
as  full  of  honour  as  that  which  commemo- 
rates the  ride  of  the  immortal  six  hundred 
in  the  valley  of  death  at  Balaclava — upon 
the  graves  of  those  who  fell  we  may  write 
the  epitaph  of  old,  "  we  could  not  conquer 
but  we  died."  The  bravery  of  the  sur- 
vivors will  not  prove  in  vain  ;  it  did  not 
cease  when  they  turned  jn  slow  and  sullen  re- 
treat, and  with  a  magnanimity  greater  than 
heroism,  a  noble  resolution  equal  to  the 
highest  acts  of  bravery,  raised  the  dying 
and  wounded  comrades  as  they  fell,  and 
bore  them  on  their  shoulders  to  their 
boats,  although  the  delay  more  than  re- 
doubled the  likelihood  of  their  own  death. 
The  memory  of  their  invincible  fortitude 
and  of  their  daring,  that  never  quailed 
when  defeat  was  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
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Mmiliikiiiont  Ibe  defttht  that  were  mti  for 
the  g\orj  of  MTing  the  lires  of  others*  will 
io  the  eoming  hour  of  signal  retributioa 
jet  strike  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  their 
enemies.  Meanwhile,  I  will  hope  that  hop. 
Members  and  the  eoontrj  at  large  will 
adopt  the  sentiment  of  the  great  soldier  of 
Bome,  that  if  it  was  ordained  that  the 
Tietory  shoold  rest  with  his  foes,  that  cause 
which  was  lost  commended  itself  to  him. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON,  before  the 
Address  was  pot,  wished  to  ask  a  qaes- 
tion  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  that 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech 
which  referred  to  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France.     Before  doing  so,  however, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his 
concurrence  in  the  remarks  just  made  by 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend   behind  him 
(Admiral  Walcott).     He  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  at 
the  circumstances  that  both  in  the  discus- 
sion yesterday  and  to-day,  justice  had  been 
done,  though  rather  late  in  the  day,  to  the 
conspicuous  gallimtry  which  bad  been  dis- 
played by  Admiral  Hope  in  the  action  in 
the   Peiho.      There    had    been    previous 
occasions  on  which  the  Government  might 
have  recognized  that  gallantry,  but  it  was 
not  done.     Nevertheless,  he  was  glad  that 
at  last  the  distinguished  service  of  the  gal- 
lant and  heroic  Admiral,  and  of  those  who 
fought  under  him,  had   been  recognized. 
For  his  own  part,  he  believed  that  no  more 
heroic  conduct  had  ever  been  exhibited  by 
the  navy  of  England  than  that  of  Admiral 
Hope  and  his  forces  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho.     He  would  not  then  enter  into  the 
state  of  our  relations  with  the  empire  of 
China.     He  would   only  say  that  he  re- 
garded the  state  of  those  relations  with 
the  greatest  possible  anxiety,  and  he  hoped 
the  day  was  near  at  hand  when  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  feel  themselves 
at  liberty  to  state  what  was  the  course 
which  they  meant  to  pursue  in  respect  of 
that  difficult  and  important  matter.     He 
would  now  address  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  the  question  to  which  he  had 
alluded.     For  the  sake  of  those  parties 
who  were  interested  in  the  approaching 
changes  in  our  commercial  relations  with 
France,  he  wished  to  express  a  hope  that 
the   Government   would,    at    the   earliest 
possible  period,  state  to  Parliament  and  the 
country  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  the 
duties  which  were  thus  to  be  brought  into 
operation.     It  had  been  represented  to  him 
that  trades,  whose  interest  were  likely  to 
be  afifected  by  those  changes,  were  already 
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experieiieing  great  difficulties  from  the  un- 
certainty which  prevailed  on  the  subject* 
He  hiiDsdf  had  received  a  couununicatioii 
from  the  glove  trade  of  Worcester,  com- 
plainiDg  that  the  trade  was  completely 
paralysed ;  that  goods  to  a  very  great 
value  had  to  be  arrested  at  Folkstone,  and 
that  the  mannfactarera  were  unable  to 
decide  what  eonrse  to  take.  It  was  most 
important  to  that  trade,  then,  and  equally 
so  to  others,  that  they  shoold  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  be  inforraed  what  were 
the  intentions  of  the  Government,  and  whst 
woold  be  the  actual  changes  affecting  their 
interests.  The  present  uncertainty  was 
operating  moat  injorioosly  ;  and  he  hoped 
that  no  time  would  be  lost  in  giring  the 
necessary  explanation  upon  the  aubjeet. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  protested  against  the 
course  that  was  about  to  be  pursued  with 
regard  to  China.  We  call  them  semi- 
barbarians,  but  they  called  us  downright 
barbarians ;  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
in  many  respects  they  had  too  good  reason 
to  say  so.  We  were  raising  up  in  China 
a  military  feeling,  and  teaching  them  how 
to  contend  with  us  in  war.  They  had 
already  gained  one  victory  over  us,  and  if 
the  military  spirit  of  so  vast  an  empire 
were  roused,  there  was  no  telling  what  the 
consequences  might  be*  He  hoped  the 
papers  would  be  presented  full  and  entire, 
and  not  mutilated  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Affghan  papers,  which  it  had  lately  been 
demonstrated  were  in  the  first  instance  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  so  mutilated  a 
condition,  that  to  this  day  our  knowledge 
of  the  transactions  which  then  oecuned 
was  incomplete.  That  war  was  undertaken 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  it  cost 
us24,000  lives,  and £16,000,000 of  monej, 
and  to  this  day  the  causes  of  the  war  had 
never  been  investigated.  The  Americans 
had  managed  their  affairs  much  more 
reasonably,  and  were  now  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  the  Chinese  Government. 

Sir  MICHAEL  SEYMOUR  was  de- 
sirous to  add  his  testimony  to  what  had 
been  said  with  regard  to  Admiral  Hope, 
his  gallant  successor  in  the  Chinese  seas. 
Hecould  speak  of  him, not  only  as  his  friend, 
but  as  an  officer  of  great  experience  and 
high  professional  qualifications,  as  well  as 
undouhted  ability  and  gallantry ;  and  he 
should  be  sorry  to  lose  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  most  eordial  con- 
currence in  the  meed  of  approbation  which 
had  been  extended  to  him  by  others.  As 
to  the  policy  of  this  country  in  sending  i|n 
armed  foree^  in  conjunction  with  France^ 
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to  retdjost  our  relations  with  Cbinn,  he 
wooM  only  observe  that»  from  his  own  ex- 
perieRce  and  knowledge  of  affairs  in  China, 
lie  did  not  understand  how  anj  approach 
•ould  W  made  to  that  Power  otherwise 
than  by  the  aeeompaniment  of  an  armed 
feroe.  He  conoarred  in  the  wish  that  had 
been  so  often  expressed,  that  onr  dispute 
with  that  country  might  hare  a  peaceable 
lermination*  Personally,  that  would  be 
highly  gratifying  to  him,  but  he  repeated 
that  be  did  not  understand  how  it  was  pos- 
■ible»  after  what  had  occurred,  to  approach 
Ghina  without  being  accompanied  with  an 
armed  force. 

Mb.  SLANEY  said,  he  was  delighted 
to  find  that  the  commercial  ties  between 
thb  country  and  France  were  about  to  be 
drawn  closer  by  the  means  of  freer  inter- 
eourte  :  it  would  be  of  vast  importance  to 
both  countries  and  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
But  he  desired  to  learn  at  the  earliest 
moment  what  alterations  of  duty  were  to 
be  made  affecting  the  various  industries  of 
the  country.  With  regard  to  the  Wor- 
•ester  manufacturers  and  their  low  state 
referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  he 
remembered  that  some  years  ago  when  it 
was  stated  in  that  House  that  those  manu- 
faetures  had  been  injured  by  foreign  im- 
ports, the  late  Mr.  Morrison,  a  great 
authority  on  trade  matters,  declared  that 
their  want  of  employment  arose  not  from 
any  foreign  importations,  but  from  recent 
improvements  in  other  branches  of  our  own 
maiinlactoret.  He  heartly  congratulated 
the  House  on  the  prospect  of  changes 
which  would  be  beneficial  to  both  countries. 

Lord  FBRMOY  protested  against  the 
delay  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  intro- 
diootion  of  the  Reform  Bill.  This  was 
understood  to  be  pre-eminently  a  Session 
for  considering  the  question  of  reform; 
hot  instead  of  having  the  Bill  brought 
forward  in  the  first  week  it  was  delayed 
for  a  month.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
eared  very  little  what  position  this  subject 
eccupied  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  provided 
that  he  saw  In  office  a  Government  who 
were  sincerely  desirous  of  carrying  it  to  a 
■iiecetsful  issue,  but  when  he  found  that 
it  was  not  to  be  brought  forward  for  a 
month,  ho  began  to  think  that  either 
the  Members  of  Government  were  not 
agreed  among  themselves,  or  that  they 
were  recklessly  wasting  the  time  of  Par- 
liament. The  result  would  be  that  the 
Bill  would  not  be  brought  in  till  lato 
in  February;  the  country  must  be  allowed 
■eme  time  to  consider  it;  the  Bill  must 


afterwards  pass  through  the  House  of 
Lords,  and,  after  undergoing  some  altera- 
tions, it  would  return  to  that  House  in 
the  latter  end  of  July,  and  might  perhaps 
fall  through  altogether.  It  would  then 
have  to  be  reintroduced  and  debated  over 
again  in  another  Session,  to  great  public 
inconvenience.  He  hoped  that  the  Reform 
Bill  for  Irelaud  would  be  brought  in  along 
with  the  one  for  England,  so  that  the  two 
measures  might  have  equal  justice  done 
them.  Another  thing  he  complained  of 
was,  that  while  congratulating  the  country 
on  the  general  armament  of  volunteers, 
Ireland,  which  was  nearly  one-third  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  had  been  entirely  over- 
looked. We  were  all  proud  and  glad  that 
the  people  of  England  were  voluntarily 
arming  and  drilling  to  defend  their  country ; 
but  Ireland  was  entirely  disarmed;  and 
why  ?  Because  it  was  distrusted ;  and 
why  ?  Because  it  was  discontented  ;  and 
why  ?  Because  its  affairs  were  not  dealt 
with  in  a  wise  and  statesmonship  spirit. 
They  ought  to  deal  with  Ireland  as  they 
would  with  England ;  but  they  had  not 
done  so.  Nobody  had  seen  with  more 
regret  than  he  the  late  agitation  in  Ire- 
land. The  Ultramontane  party  there 
were  strong  and  violent,  and  no  one  re- 
gretted it  more  than  himself;  but  the 
Government  must  address  themselves  to 
that  matter  as  practical  men  and  as  states* 
men.  What  had  the  Ministers  done  during 
the  recess  to  encourage  the  moderate  porty 
in  Ireland;  Don't  let  Hon.  Members  sup- 
pose that  because  the  Ultramontane  party 
were  noisy  and  violent,  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  that  country  went  with  them. 
There  was  a  very  large  and  powerful  party 
of  moderate  men — Roman  Catholic  laity-^ 
who  did  not  wish  to  sever  the  connection 
between  England  and  Ireland,  and  did  not 
look  to  Rome  and  Rome  alone  for  directions 
and  orders.  What  had  the  Government 
done  with  regard  to  mixed  education  in 
Ireland  ?  His  belief  was  that  they  did 
not  owe  to  them  the  non-surrender  of  that 
excellent  system  to  the  Ultramontane  and 
violent  party  in  Ireland.  They  owed  it  to 
the  celebrated  letter  written  by  the  Primate 
of  Ireland,  and  read  at  the  meeting  at 
Coleraine,  and  in  which  he  said  that  the 
Protestant  Church  in  that  country  was  not 
disposed  to  adopt  another  system.  Until 
that  letter  was  made  public  the  Govern- 
ment gave  no  proof  whatever  that  they 
were  prepared  to  stand  by  the  system  of 
mixed  education.  Great  credit  was  due  to 
the  Protestant  party  in  Ireland — who  in 
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past  time  had  no  doubt  been  extreme  in 
their  views  —  for  the  moderation  they 
had  shown  during  the  recent  agitation  in 
that  country.  If  the  Government  really 
wished  to  deal  with  Ireland  in  a  statesman- 
like manner,  they  ought  to  rally  round 
them  the  moderate  party,  who  were  dis- 
posed to  keep  up  the  British  connocflon 
and  to  see  the  country  governed  upon  free 
and  enlightened  principles.  On  the  pre- 
rions  evening  the  Government  gave  notice 
of  a  number  of  measures  relating  to  Eng- 
land, but  not  of  a  single  measure  for 
Ireland;  although  there  was  no  country  in 
the  world  which  more  required  legislation, 
not  upon  political  or  religious,  but  social 
and  financial  questions.  Her  fiscal  tax- 
ation was  levied  in  a  most  unjust  way,  and 
her  poor  law  required  reform;  yet  there 
was  not  a  single  word  in  the  Royal  Speech 
about  these  or  any  other  subjects  touching 
Ireland.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
representation,  he  hoped  that  if  the  pro* 
mised  Reform  Bill  for  England  was  intro- 
duced, the  Irish  Reform  Bill  will  be  brought 
forward  at  the  same  time.  If  they  passed 
an  English  Reform  Bill  first  there  must  be 
a  dissolution  immediately  aftewards,  and 
the  Irish  Bill  would  have  to  be  considered 
in  the  next  Parliament;  so  that  the  un- 
fortunate Irish  Members  would  be  sub- 
jected to  two  elections  instead  of  one,  and 
great  injustice  would  thereby  be  done  both 
to  them  and  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  card  well  should  have  hoped 
that  the  absence  of  any  special  reference 
in  the  gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne  to 
Ireland  was  a  subject  for  con£;ratulation 
rather  than  'regret.  It  was  undoubtedly 
true  that  no  particular  reference  was  made 
either  to  Ireland  or  Scotland  in  the  Speech; 
but  in  that  congratulation  in  which  Her 
Majesty  invited  all  of  them  to  join,  the 
Unitell  Kingdom  and  the  possessions  be- 
yond the  seas  were  all  included  as  belong- 
ing to  one  common  country.  If  his  noble 
Friend  thought  that  the  non-raising  of  vol- 
unteer corps  in  Ireland  was  a  proof  that 
the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Ireland  was 
distrusted,  he  might  dismiss  that  feeling 
from  his  mind.  The  Act  under  which 
Tolunteers  were  raised  in  England  was 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  and  did  not  apply 
to  Ireland.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  not  the  power  to  come  to  the  determi- 
nation of  enlisting  rifie  corps  in  Ireland 
under  the  same  regulations  under  which 
they  were  enlisted  in  England.  There 
was,  however,  an  old  Act  of  the  Insh 
Parliament,  confirmed  by  the  Act  of  1802, 
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which  enabled  them  to  reeeive  offera  of 
volunteer  service  ;  and  the  Secretary  for 
War  had  before  him  now  an  offer  of  the 
voluntary  service  of  an  Irish  artillery  corps, 
which  he  believed  it  was  his  intention  to 
accept ;  but  there  had  been  no  pressure 
of  applications  from  Ireland  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  rifie  corps.  This  might 
arise  partly  from  the  belief  or  knowledge 
in  Ireland  that  tho  Government  had  not 
the  statutory  power  which  existed  in  Great 
Britain  ;  and  it  might  also  partly  arise 
from  the  feeling  of  the  moderate  party, 
to  which  his  noble  Friend  referred,  that 
there  were  special  considerations  of  ao 
internal  and  social  character  to  be  borne 
in  mind  with  regard  to  Ireland  before  they 
had  recourse  to  anything  like  a  general 
arming  of  the  country  ;  but  undoubtedly 
it  had  not  arisen  from  any  distrust  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  people,  and  he  did  not  believe  it  arose 
from  any  want  of  patriotism  or  seal  in  the 
people  of  Ireland.  His  noble  Friend  coia- 
plained  that  they  did  not  epeourago  the 
moderate  party  by  some  **  timely  declara- 
tion" on  the  subject  of  mixed  education. 
He  did  not  know  what  his  noble  Friend 
would  call  a  *'  timely  declaration,"  but  he 
thought  he  could  satisfy  him  that  no  less 
than  three  declarations  had  been  made  on 
the  subject.  At  the  close  of  last  Sesaion 
he  stated,  as  plainly  as  his  command  of 
the  English  language  permitted,  that  it 
was  the  firm  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  adhere  to  the  mixed  system  of 
education  in  Ireland.  Again,  about  the 
middle  of  the  recess,  the  declarations  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  occasion  of  dis- 
tributing prizes  to  successful  candidates  at 
the  Queen's  University,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, were  not  ambiguous  or  few  :  and 
only  last  night  he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  tho  answer  of 
the  Government  to  the  representation  of 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  whidi  bis 
noble  Friend  would  see  contained  a  dis- 
tinct declaration  of  their  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  the  system  of  mixed  educatioa. 
His  noble  Friend  also  said  that  they  gave 
no  notice  on  the  previous  evening  of  mea- 
sures for  Ireland  ;  but  a  number  of  im- 
portant measures  relating  to  that  country 
bad  already  been  prepared,  and  he  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  if  not  all,  at  least  tome 
of  them,  would  be  passed  in  the  course  of 
the  present  Session  ;  but  ho  should  not  be 
dealing  respectfully  with  the  House  gene- 
rally, or  the  Irish  representatives  in  par- 
ticular, if  be  were  to  give  notiee  of  oaea- 
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sures  when  there  was  no  prospect  of  com- 
roaodiug  an  immediate  day  for  their  con- 
sideration, and  especially  when  the  great 
commercial  interests  of  the  country  were 
about  to  be  brought  under  their  attention. 
With  regard  to  the  Irish  Reform  Bill,  his 
noble  Friend's  wish  would  be  gratified,  be- 
cause at  the  same  time,  or  immediately 
after,  that  the  Bill  for  England  was  intro- 
duced, the  Irish  Reform  Bill  would  be  laid 
on  the  table,  so  as  to  enable  the  House  to 
have  a  full  view  of  both  together. 

Mb.  W.  EWART,  as  one  of  the  oldest 
free-traders  in  the  House,  wished  to  express 
his  cordial  approbation  of  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Government  for  promoting 
our  commercial  intercourse  with  France. 
Last  Session  he  gave  notice  of  a  Motion 
for  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  foreign 
wines,  and  he  then  thought  that,  without 
reference  to  any  treaty  or  system  of  re- 
ciprocity, they  might  proceed  in  a  straight- 
forward way  to  lower  the  duty  on  various 
articles  imported  into  this  country.  He 
did  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  advantage 
of  treaties,  if  they  were  the  best  means  of 
accomplishing  that  object,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  Qovernment,  in  arranging 
the  particular  treaty  which  had  recently 
been  entered  into  with  France,  had  taken 
care  of  the  interests  of  this  country.  But, 
as  regarded  the  wine  duties,  any  reduction 
of  them  would  be  utterly  futile  unless  the 
consumption  of  the  wines  was  brought  down 
to  the  lower  substratum  of  the  population 
who  never  drank  them  before,  and,  in  order 
to  do  this,  there  must  be  an  alteration  in 
the  system  of  licensing.  He  therefore 
hoped  that  that  point  had  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Nor  did  he  see  why,  when  they 
repealed  the  duty  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  com,  they  should  yet  retain  a  duty 
on  foreign  cheese,  butter,  and  eggs,  which 
entered  so  largely  into  the  consumption  of 
the  labouring  population.  If  there  should 
be  a  Congress  of  European  Powers,  he 
ardently  hoped  Iler  Majesty's  Government 
would  bring  before  it  the  question  of  the 
immunity  of  commercial  shipping  from  acts 
of  hostility  by  the  Powers  at  war.  If  pro- 
perty on  land  were  excepted,  so  ought  pro- 
perty at  sea  ;  otherwise,  during  a  maritime 
war,  the  whole  carrying  trade  would  be 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  neutral  Powers. 
Ho  repeated  his  thanks  to  the  Government 
for  re-establishing  our  trade  with  Franco, 
which  had  so  long  remained  in  a  disgraceful 
state,  French  wines  being  still  dealt  with 
under  the  enactment  of  William  III.,  which 
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declared  that  our  trade  with  France  was  a 
pernicious  tlting  and  ought  to  be  put  down. 
Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
it  appeared  probable  at  one  time  that  the 
discussion  would  be  closed  without  any  al- 
lusion having  been  made  to  the  commercial 
treaty  between  this  country  and  France, 
and  if  that  had  been  the  case  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  address  any  observations 
to  the  House  on  the  subject ;  but  the  hen. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
thought  it  his  duty,  as  a  consistent  free- 
trader, to  congratulate  the  House  on  the 
formation  of  this  commercial  alliance  with 
France,  and  to  tender  his  thanks  to  the 
Government  for  entering  into  a  treaty  of 
reciprocity.  He  (Mr.  FitzGerald),  as  one 
who  acquiesced  also  in  the  policy  of  free 
trade  which  had  been  adopted  by  this  coun- 
try must,  in  opposition  to  the  hen.  Gentle- 
man, enter  his  protest  against  this  commer- 
cial treaty,  which,  in  every  point  of  view, 
whether  as  political  or  as  a  question  affect- 
ing the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  House, 
or  whether  ns  solely  a  free-trade  question, 
was  as  objectionable  a  measure  as  had  ever 
been  introduced  to  Parliament.  He  had 
always  thought  that  a  primary  principle  of 
free-traders  was  that  they  distrusted  com- 
mercial treaties  of  reciprocity.  They  were 
told  that  reciprocity  was  protection  in  its 
worst  guise,  and  certainly  on  that  ground 
any  treaty  of  reciprocity  so  objectionable 
as  this  one  could  not  well  be  imagined.  If 
the  Government  had  carried  out  .this  mea- 
sure by  a  treaty  of  reciprocity,  then  they 
had  done  it  in  the  most  clumsy  and  objec- 
tionable manner  ;  and  if  not  by  a  treaty  of 
reciprocity,  then  they  had  taken  a  course 
most  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. He  would  take  it,  however,  that  it  was 
a  treaty  of  reciprocity  ;  and  it  was  on  this 
ground  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  last  night  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  Treaty  to  the  House,  and 
said,  in  fact,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
they  should  enter  into  it,  because  other- 
wise, owing  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
French,  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure 
the  advantages  which  it  gave.  Let  the 
House  understand  exactly  how  England 
stood  towards  France.  We  were  going  to 
make  certain  immediate  concessions  in  re- 
ference to  French  productions,  and  in  re- 
turn we  were  to  receive  certain  advantages 
at  a  distant  period  of  eighteen  months. 
But  how  stood  the  case  of  the  wine  duties 
as  regarded  other  nations  of  Europe  ? 
First,  with  reference  to  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Naples,  it  had  always  been  the  great 
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object  of  the  commerctal  classes  of  Eng- 
land, and  especialljr  of  tbe  commercial  de- 
partment of  Her  Majesty's  Oofernment,  to 
obtain  a  reduction  of  the  duties  levied  upon 
British   commodities  imported   into  those 
countries.     Negotiations  had  taken  place 
between  us  and  the  Governments  of  those 
kingdoms    upon   that    subject,    and    the 
answer  we  received    was—"  We  will  ad- 
admit  jour  produce,  but  we  must  have  a 
reduction  of  the  duties  which  jou  levj  on 
our  wines."     The  replj  of  England  to  this 
was — '*  The  duty  imposed  on  jour  wines  is 
not  a  protective  dutj,  but  one  solelj  for 
the  purposes  of  revenue,  and  as  it  produces 
a  verj  largo  sum  we  cannot  enter  into  anj 
reciprocal   arrangement,  which  would   in- 
Tolve  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  amount  of  re- 
venue, even  for  the  sake  of  securing  to  a 
certain   extent  the  admission  of  our  own 
productions."     The  consequence  was,  we 
had  not  reduced  the  dutj  on  the  wines  of 
those  three  countries,  and  thej  had  not  ad- 
mitted British  commodities.  Again,  Austria 
was  willing  to  admit  our  wool  and  cotton, 
and  various  other  articles  of  British  pro- 
duce ;  but  she  said  our  tariff  was  such  that 
the  wines  of  one  portion  of  her  empire — 
Hungarj — were    virtually  excluded   from 
this   conntrj  ;    and,  accordingly,  we  had 
remained  also  without  a  treatj  of  recipro- 
citj  with  Austria.     He  could  understand 
the  position  of  the  Government,  if  they  had 
declined  from  beginning  to  end  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  of  reciprocity,  as  being  in- 
consistent with  the  great  principles  of  free 
trade  which  this  country  had  adopted  with 
such  great  success.     But  instead  of  em- 
ploying any  argument  of  this  kind,  the 
Government  were  actually  claiming  credit 
to  themselves  for  having  effected  this  reci- 
procal convention.     And  now  he  would  ask 
what  was  the  position  of  the  Government 
and  the  country  with  regard  to  this  treaty 
of  reciprocity  ?     By  it  we  were  to  receive 
a  certain  concession  ;  instead  of  prohibitive, 
there  were  to  be  high  protective  duties  on 
certain  articles  of   English    produce  im- 
ported into  France,  and  we  were  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  French  wines  ;   but,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  did  this,  we  in  fact  re- 
duced the  duties  on  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Sicilian,  and   Hungarian   wines,   and   we 
altered  the  whole  system  of  our  revenue, 
arising  from  duties  on  wine,  as  regarded  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  while  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Austria  might  claim  to  them- 
selves the  credit  of  entering  into  reciprocity 
treaties,  we  received  no  reciprocal  concession 
from  them.  By  entering  into  this  reciprocity 
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treaty  the  Government,  in  the  first  iostsnee, 
abandoned  that  free-trade  policy  in  whieh 
they  had  before  prided  thems^ves.    Their 
treaty  was  an  anaefaroniani  al  leather ;  it 
was  a  retrograde  measure  ;  and  so  far,  it 
met  with  his  most  decided  opposition.  Bat 
if   it  were  to  be  Tiewed  aa  a  reeipreeitj 
treaty,  then  it  was  a  most  elamsy  proceed- 
ing, because  it  reduced  generally  duties  on 
foreign  produce,  while  we  received  froii 
the  TariouB  foreign  natioiia  interested  is 
this  matter  none  of  those  tangible  beneite 
which  they  were  willing  to  afford,  aad  that 
on  the  promise  only  of  some  return  from 
France  some  eighteen  months  hence.    The 
treaty    was    also    objectionable    beeasie 
of  this  delay   of  eighteen  months  in  its 
operation  as  to  British  produce — a  delsj 
which   might  possibly  lead   to  misnllde^ 
standings,  and  perhaps  complicatiOBS.  And 
he  would  tell  the  Honse  why.     No  donbt 
if  the  duties  on  French  wines  were  lowered 
there  would  be  a  much  larger  consnnption 
of  those  wines  in  England,  and  the  Frenek 
producers  would  be  largely  benefited  ;  but 
the  moment  they  reduced  the  duties  on  til 
other  foreign  wines  the  proportion  of  Frenek 
wines  consumed  would  probably  remain  the 
same ;    while,  in  fact,    a  large  incresie 
would   take  place  in   the  importation  of 
those  wines  to  which  the  people  of  this 
eonntry  were  more  accastoM  *»^h 
the  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  whieh 
possessed  greater  body  and  atrength*  sad 
were  probably  more  adapted    to  this  di^ 
mate  and  atmosphere.    Now,  if  that  shonM 
prove  to  be  the  case,  what  would  be  the 
result  when  the  time  came  for  Franco  to 
perform  her  part  of  the  agreement  ?    H^ 
feared  French  producers,  disappointed  m 
their    expectations    during    the    eighteea 
months,  would  say,  "  We  have  entered  into 
a  bargain  in    which   England  has  ove^ 
reached  us.     They  proposed  to  admit  oor 
produce,  and  led  us  to  believe  tiiat  there 
would  be  a  great  increase  in  the  conramp- 
tion  of  it.     After  eighteen  months'  exps- 
rience  we  find  there  has  been  no  gr^^  ^^ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  French  wineSp 
and  yet  we  are  called  upon  to  cany  <>■* 
that  which  will  probably  very  much  injn^ 
our  producers."    This  would,  he  believedi 
lead  to  misunderstanding,  and  possibly^ 
contention.     The  French  indeed  belie^^ 
that  the  introduction  of  this  system  v<^^ 
blow  out  all  the  forges  in  the  north  of 
France.      He  must,  for  himself,  confeM 
that  he  could  not  see  the  slightest  necessitjt 
in  a  commercial  sense,  for  making  imino* 
diate  concessions  to  France  for  the  sake  of 
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a  prospective  return  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
months.  But  when  he  cane  to  look  at  the 
question  as  a  qoestioQ  of  revenue,  the  posi- 
tkm  of  the  Government  appeared  to  him 
infinitely  more  objectionable  and  unjustifi- 
able. It  appeared  to  him  that,  as  re- 
garded commercial  treaties,  the  position  of 
the  House  and  the  Government  entirely 
changed  after  the  adoption  of  the  free- 
trade  policy,  and  the  moment  they  declared 
tbat  Uiere  i? ere  no  import  duties  levied  in 
this  country,  except  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue.  In  the  days  when  it  was  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  executive 
to  watch  over  the  industry  of  the  country 
and  to  promote  this,  to  repress  the  other 
branoh  of  the  trade,  the  Government  were, 
no  doubt,  at  liberty  to  enter  into  any  com- 
mercial treaty  by  which  certain  restrictions 
on  articles  of  foreign  commerce  were  modi- 
led  in  return  for  concessions  from  abroad  ; 
but  the  position  of  the  Government  was 
entirely  changed  when  it  was  laid  down  as 
a  rule  that  there  should  be  no  duties  in 
this  country  save  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
venae.  And  yet,  within  a  week  of  the 
■seeting  of  Parliament,  the  Government 
had  thought  proper  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
wliieh  would  affect  the  permanence  of 
revenoe  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of 
money.  Supposing  a  deficiency  should 
•ocur  under  the  new  system — and  whatever 
it  might  be  ultimately,  that  could  hardly 
be  avoided  during  the  first  year— some 
new  tax  must  be  imposed  to  make  up  for 
it.  It  might  be  perfectly  true  that  the 
wine  duties  were  a  tax  not  in  the  best 
ataie  ;  but  it  was  quite  clear  that  if  there 
WAS  to  be  any  considerable  reduction  in 
theae  duties,  they  must  be  replaced  by 
eorae  new  tax.  What  was  that  tax  to  be  ? 
The  wine  duties  chiefiy  pressed  on  the 
higher  and  opulent  classes  who  could  afford 
to  indulge  in  such  luxuries,  and  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  them,  were  they  to  have  a  con- 
tinuance or  an  increase  of  the  income  tax, 
which  touched  many  who  did  not  drink 
wine  ?  If  80,  the  Government  would  levy 
a  tax  on  those  who  did  not  drink  wine  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  did — a  tax  on  those 
who  did  not  consume  luxuries  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  did.  Or  were  they  to 
eomtinue  the  war  duty  on  tea  and  sugar  ? 
Did  the  Government  contemplate  taking  off 
a  duty  on  stimulants  in  order  to  maintain 
an  increased  duty  on  that  which  formed 
the  beverage  of  the  frugal  and  temperate  ? 
Those  were  questions  which  ought  to  be 
put  fairly  before  the  House  before  the 
GevemiDent  embarrassed   themselves  and 


the  House,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  embar- 
rassed the  Crown,  by  entering  upon  a 
treaty  which,  subject  of  course  to  the  ap- 
proval of  Parliament,  involved  a  reduction 
of  revenue  duties.  But  in  another  point  of 
view  the  treaty  was  very  objectionable ; 
and  this  applied  to  commercial  treaties 
generally.  It  was  quite  possible  that  the 
duty  on  wine  at  the  present  moment  migkt 
not  be  in  the  best  state,  and  that  when 
reduced  the  increased  consumption  might 
lead  to  a  larger  revenue.  It  was  an  ex- 
periment, however,  and  they  could  only 
conjecture  what  the  result  would  be.  But 
in  entering  into  a  commercial  treaty  of 
this  sort  they  prevented  any  return  to 
an  increased  rate,  should  there  be  a 
falling  off.  They  had  often  before  had 
deficiencies  of  the  revenue  which  rendered 
it  necessary  to  put  an  additional  ten  or  fif- 
teen per  cent  upon  the  Customs'  duties ; 
but  the  result  of  this  commercial  arrange- 
ment would  be  to  throw  the  additional  per- 
centage, if  found  necessary,  upon  all  articles 
except  wine,  to  raise  the  price  of  articles 
of  ordinary  consumption  among  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community,  and  to  exempt 
one  of  the  chief  luxuries  of  the  rich.  These 
were  the  main  objections  to  the  treaty ; 
but  beyond  these  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing there  was  some  special  reason  why  the 
treaty  was  to  be  entered  into  just  then, 
and  he  felt  as  confident  as  he  could  be  upon 
any  subject,  where  he  had  no  documentary 
evidence,  that  it  was  with  a  political,  and 
not  a  commercial  object,  that  the  conven* 
tion  had  been  got  up.  It  was  done  with 
the  object  of  diverting  the  attentiou  of 
this  country  from  the  political  relations  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  with  the  Go- 
vernment of  France,  and  it  was  assumed, 
no  doubt,  that  as  a  nation  of  shopkeepers 
we  should  at  once  become  engrossed  in 
anything  which  wore  a  commercial  aspect, 
and  give  no  heed  to  what  required  the 
closest  and  most  anxious  scrutiny  on  the 
part  of  the  House  and  the  country— tiie 
political  relations  of  the  noble  Viscount's 
Government  and  the  Government  of  France. 
There  was  no  man  more  anxious  than  he 
(Mr.  FitsGerald)  to  maintain  the  most  in- 
timate relations  between  England  and 
France.  He  l>e]iev«4  it  was  for  the  beoeii 
of  both  countries,  and  iieoesaary  for  the 
peace  of  Europe  and  the  world  ;  but  tbero 
was  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
having  the  most  friendly  feeling  between 
the  two  nations  and  having  en  understand- 
ing between  the  two  GovernmentB  which 
should   amount  to  an   identity  of  fKilicy. 
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He  believed  that  the  policy  the  noble  Lord 
was  prepared  to  adopt,  and  the  language 
he  was  disposed  to  hold  to  Europe,  was 
this — **  We  and  France  are  agreed,   and 
you  may  do  what  you  like."     Now,  such 
a  policy  could  only  be  met  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  other  Powers  who  entertained 
different  views,  and  the  result  of  it  could 
only  be  to  divide  Europe  into  two  camps, 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace  solely  by  the 
preponderance  of  power  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land and  France.     That  was  a  most  ob- 
jectionable position  to  be  held  by  this  coun- 
try.    He  thought  so   for   many  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  if  he  understood  the 
feeling  of  tliis  country  at  oil  it  was  this, 
that  we  should  not  needlessly  interfere  in 
wars  on  the  Continent ;   and   this  feeling 
arose  not  from  mere  commercial  reasons, 
but  he  hoped  and  trusted  from  a  higher 
and  Christian  view  of  our  national  respon- 
aibilitv.     If,  however,  that  policy  was  to 
be  enforced  when  there  existed  this  entente 
cordiale  and  this  identity  of  policy  between 
the  two  countries,  it  must  end  in  this  way: 
the  Government  which  had  the  active  mili- 
tary power,  and  put  that  policy  into  execu- 
tion, would  be  the  Power  to  lead,  and  it 
would  only  be  for  England  to  follow  humbly 
in  its  wake.     This  was  a  position  equally 
inconsistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity 
and  with  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this 
country.     He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that 
it  was  possible  for  this  country  to  maintain 
most  amicable  and  friendly  relations  with 
France  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  yet 
hold  her  own  position,  make  her  opinions 
and  weight  felt,  and  have  the  example  of 
her  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  followed. 
But  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  if  there 
was  one  policy  which,  more  than  any  other, 
would  detract  from  the  interest  and  lessen 
the  influence  of  England,  it  was  that  of 
not  maintaining  the  dignified  independence 
which  he  had  described,  but  attempting  to 
preserve  an  identity  of  policy  between  the 
two  Governments.     There  were  many  rea- 
sons why  there  should  not  be  such  an  iden- 
tity of  policy.     The  English  were  not  the 
people  to  go  to  war  for  an  *•  idea."     We 
regarded  the  reason  and  necessity  for  war 
in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which 
ourneighbours  regarded  them ;  but,  without 
entering  into  the  many  points  of  difference 
which  must  exist,  looking  to  the  form  of  our 
Government  and  the  spirit  and  genius  of 
the  people,  there  were  reasons  why,  without 
any  identity  of  policy,  we  might  maintain 
the  most  friendly  relations  and  the  most 
intimate  alliance  with   France ;   but  the 
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moment  they  had  that  identity  of  policy 
which  he  believed  it  was  the  object  of  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
to  establish,  they  would  jeopardize  the 
whole  prestige  and  influence  of  this  coun- 
try, and  endanger  that  alliance  which  he 
believed  it  was  the  wish  of  the  people  of 
England  to  preserve. 

Mb.  W.  EWART  wished  to  explain. 
He  disapproved  of  the  policy  of  a  commer- 
cial treaty,  because  ho  thought  it  was  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  free  trade ;  but 
if  the  treaty  in  question  could  be  recon- 
ciled with  that  principle,  he  should  be  glad 
to  see  such  a  a  treaty  concluded. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  wished  first  *to  notice  an 
observation,  though  a  very  slight  one, 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Droitwich  (Sir  John  Pakington), 
which  he  thought  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  entirely  without  notice.  The  right 
bon.  Baronet  said  he  was  glad  that  justice 
had  at  last  been  done  by  the  Government 
to  the  gallantry  of  our  naval  forces  in  the 
action  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  because 
it  appeared  to  him  that  other  and  earlier 
occasions  of  doing  that  justice  had  been 
allowed  to  pass  by  without  advantage  being 
taken  of  them.  On  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) ventured  to  say  that  they  had 
always  entertained  that  feeling  of  unquali- 
fied admiration  which  was  expressed  by  his 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  previous  evening.  He  was 
not  aware  of  any  occasion  which  they  had 
lost  for  giving  expression  to  those  senti- 
ments ;  but  if  there  was,  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  brought  it  to  their  knowledge, 
they  would  at  once  express  their  regret  for 
having  overlooked  it.  But,  of  course,  lie 
rose  principally  to  follow  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down,  and  who  had 
discussed  very  much  at  length  a  treaty 
which  was  not  yet  on  the  table  of  the 
House.  The  first  question  which  would 
suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of  any  man  who 
had  listened  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  was, 
how  in  the  world  had  that  singular  and  for- 
tunate Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
attained  to  such  a  minute  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  treaty — 
which  had  not  yet  been  published  to  the 
world — as  to  be  enabled  to  express  his 
opinion  upon  it  in  so  copious  n  manner,  and 
in  every  possible  point  of  view.  Although 
his  hon.  Friend  was  incapable  of  a  dis- 
honourable action,  he  was  almost  led  to  the 
suspicion  that  he  had  secreted  himself,  after 
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the  ancient  fashion,  behind  tho  tapestry  of 
the  room  where  the  negotiations  were  going 
on,  and  in  that  extraordinary  and  not  very 
creditable  manner,  obtained  that  knowledge 
of  which  ho  now  gave  the  advantage  to  the 
Honsc.     In  one  respect  he  was  very  sorry 
for  his  hon.  Friend  ;  for  he  had  put  himself 
at  a  disadvantage  by  thus  forestalling  and 
anticipating  the  occasion  for  his  objections, 
because — although  due  weight  must  attach 
to  everything  that  fell  from  him,  even  under 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances — his 
sweeping  denunciations  of  this  unfortunate 
instrument — this   disastrous  convention — 
would  have  come  with  greater  force,  be- 
cause they  would  come  to  the  minds  of 
an   audience  better   prepared   to  receive 
them,  if  he  had  waited  for  the  few  days 
which  must  elapse  before  the  treaty  could 
be  in  the  knowledge  of  the  House.     He 
had,  however,  emptied  the  budget  of  his 
objections,  and  when  the  treaty  was  ac- 
tually laid  on  the  table  he  would  have  no 
more  objections  to  urge ;  or,  even  if  his 
ingenuity  found  others,  the  freshness  and 
bloom  would  have  been  taken  off  his  cri- 
ticisms, and  his  charge  would  have  lost 
a  great  portion  of  its  edge,  because  he  had 
dealt  with  the  matter  in  every  possible  and 
imaginable  relation.     His  hon.  Friend  had 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Government, 
in  entering  into  the  treaty,  had  been  guilty 
of  some  grave  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  that  House  ;  but  this  he  had 
done  with  rather  moro  fulness  than  pru- 
dence, after  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  the  previous 
night,  that  the  treaty  was  framed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  preserve  intact  and  entire 
every  right  and  privilege  of  the  House,  and 
that  if  it  was  to  take  effect  it  must  do 
so  only  in  virtue  of  tho  deliberate  vote 
and  decision  of  the  House.     If  his  hon. 
Friend  considered  the  position  of  the  Go- 
vernment weak  in  that  respect,  his  mind 
must  be,    though    probably  unknown  to 
himself,  influenced  by  an  adverse  preposses- 
sion against  the  Government,  which  pre- 
vents him  from  delivering  a  perfectly  im- 
partial judgment  on  the  subject.     The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  shown    tho  House   what 
an  objectionable  document  this  treaty  was 
with  regard  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade ; 
and  he  regretted  to  say  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  follow  him  in  his  discussion.    He  must  be 
content  to  wait,  as  I  hope  the  House  will 
be  also,  until,  in  compliance  with  the  neces- 
sary forms  of  diplomatic  proceeding  and 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  which  he 
could  assure  his  hon.  Friend  the  Govern- 


ment had  not    altogether  forgotten,   the 
treaty  could  be  produced,  and  they  could 
have  ample  discussion  of  its  merits,  not  in 
their  present  state  of  ignorance  as  to  what 
it  really  was,  but  in  the  clear  light  of  day 
and  in  the  full  knowledge  of  all  its  particu- 
lars.    For  the  present  he  must  beg  to  ad- 
journ the  defence  of  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade  and  the  establishment  of  the  rela- 
tion in  which  this  treaty  stands  to  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  denunciations  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  could  assure  him  that 
he  entertained  a  full  and  perfect  confidence 
that  when  Parliament  should  have  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  it  was 
to  pass  judgment,  and  when  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other  they  had  come  to  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  understanding  of  what 
the  treaty  was  to  effect,  the  verdict  of  Par- 
liament would  be  favourable  to  the  proceed- 
ings that  had  been  concluded.     His  hon. 
Friend  had  told  them  that  the  treaty  was 
bad  as  regarded  Free  Trade  and  commerce, 
but  far  worse  as  regarded  revenue.     It  was 
monstrous,  he  says,  to  take  up  a  subject 
of  this  kind  after  we  have  declared  that  we 
have  no  duties  but  those  for  the  purposes 
of  revenue.     He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) must  confess  his  ignorance  of  the 
time  when  they  had  made  any  such  asser- 
tion.    He  should  like  to  know  whether  his 
hon.  Friend  would  pledge  himself  to  the 
fact   that  we   have   no   duties  but  those 
for  revenue,   and  whether   he   will  main- 
tain that  the  1 5s,    a  gallon  on  brandy, 
compared  with  Ss,  on  spirits,  was  a  duty 
solely  for  revenue.     If  he  would,  he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)   must  join 
issue    with    him   upon    that   matter.     In 
point  of  fact,   it  was   not   true  that   we 
have  no  duties  but  those  for  revenue.     It 
was  true  that  we  had  been  engaged  for 
a  great  many  years  in  a  gradual,  and  he 
was  thankful  to  say,  sweeping  purgation 
of  our  tariff,  but  though  that  task  bad  gone 
far  it  was  not  yet  fully  accomplished  ;  and 
he  would  soon  invite  his  hon.  Friend,  as  a 
man  ardently  attached  to  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  to  join  with  the  Government  in 
congratulating  the  country  upon  another 
great  step  made  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  object.     He  was  afraid  that 
his   hon.  Friend,  who  was  so  learned  in 
things  he  did  not  know,  had  not  taken 
adequate  pains  to  inform  himself  of  things 
ho  might    know ;    because,   however    he 
might  stand  with  respect  to  the  future — 
and  that  the  best  of  them  could  not  con- 
ceive or  conjecture — he  was  not  accurate 
in  his  estimate  of  facts  belonging  to  the 
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past.  He  went  back  to  the  btstorj  of 
former  negotiationB  for  oomraeroial  treaties, 
which  he  said  had  proved  abortive,  and 
declared  that  our  negotiations  with  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Austria  broke  down  because, 
as  the  duties  we  were  desired  to  reduce 
were  levied  for  revenue,  we  could  not  make 
the  concessions  which  those  countries  de- 
manded fi'om  us  in  return  for  the  reduction 
of  duties  on  articles  of  our  manufacture. 
Well,  he  would  not  dwell  on  the  history  of 
those  negotiations,  but  he  had  a  large  part 
in  them,  and  his  noble  Friend  who  sat  near 
him  had  likewise  a  large  part  in  them; 
and  so  fkr  from  its  being  the  fact  that  we 
always  reserved  the  wine  duties  as  duties 
on  revenue,  and  were  unwilling  to  touch 
them  as  being  levied  for  purposes  of  re- 
venue, there  was  not  one  of  those  negotia- 
tions, whether  with  France  or  Portugal,  or 
Spain— -and  those  were  the  great  cases  at 
issue — in  which  we  did  not  offer  large  re- 
ductions of  those  very  duties.  Perhaps 
the  real  reason  why  those  negotiations  did 
not  succeed  was,  because  the  two  parties 
looked  at  the  matter  from  different  points 
of  view,  and  could  not  agree  as  to  the  re- 
lative value  of  the  concessions  to  be  made 
on  either  side.  Probably  we  did  not  pro- 
ceed on  that  large  and  comprehensive  basis 
on  which  alone  such  arrangements  could 
be  carried  out.  Then  his  hon.  Friend  said, 
that  the  wine  duties  were  not  in  the  best 
state.  Now,  he  must  say  that  was  a  very 
mild  way  of  stating  the  case.  The  wine 
duties  were  not  in  a  good  state,  but  his 
hon.  Friend  did  not  support  that  opinion  of 
his  at  all ;  and  he  (Mr,  Gladstone),  should 
rather  have  said,  according  to  his  hon. 
Friend's  speech,  that  they  were  in  the  best 
state.  For  what  did  the  hon.  Gentleman 
tell  them  ?  He  told  them  what,  if  it  was 
true,  was  a  very  high  eulogy  indeed  on 
duties  that  yielded  £1,700,000  a  year. 
He  said  they  were  Iduties  that  pressed  only 
upon  the  rich.  Well,  he  presumed  his  hon. 
Friend's  words  had  a  definite  meaning. 
He  said  that  the  main  pressure  of  them  was 
upon  the  rich,  and  not  upon  the  middle 
classes  or  the  poor.  But  why  did  not 
these  duties  press  upon  the  poor  ?  Simply 
because  they  prohibited  wines  from  being 
used  by  the  poor.  The  wine  duties  did 
not  press  upon  the  poor  because,  with  those 
duties^  wines  never  came  within  their  reach. 
The  duties  stood  like  a  wall  of  brass  between 
the  poor  man  and  a  glass  of  wine.  That 
was  the  reason  why  the  wine  duties  fell 
only  upon  the  rich  ;  that  was  to  say,  the 
rich  paid  the  duty  and  never  thought  of  it ; 
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the  poor  never  drank  wine,  and  therefore 
the  hon.  Gentleman  said  those  duties  did 
not  press  upon  the  poor.  This  was  the 
way  in  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  dealt 
with  the  treaty  that  he  had  not  seen,  ss 
respected  the  principle  of  free  trade,  and 
as  respected  the  revenue ;  and  then  be 
ascended  to  still  higher  matters,  in  which 
he  was  loth  to  follow  him.  Altbbugh  H 
was  bad  in  respect  of  free  trade^ — although 
with  regard  to  revenue  it  was  infinitdv 
worse,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  a  breaoa 
of  the  constitutional  privileges  of  thst 
House—  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  yet 
como  to  the  climax.  The  climax  of  tbe 
caso  was  this — there  was  a  latent  intentioB 
of  drawing  closer,  in  some  mysterious  waj, 
the  relations  between  this  country  and 
France,  and,  great  as  were  the  other  evils, 
this  was  the  weightiest  and  most  daageram 
offence  of  all.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said 
it  would  be  very  objeetionable  to  raaiataia 
the  peace  of  Europe  by  the  preponderatiag 
power  of  England  and  France,  and  he  said 
that  the  Government  were  aiming  at  aa 
understanding  that  should  bring  us  in  all 
cases  to  an  identity  of  policy  b^ween  tks 
two  countries ;  and  he  said  it  was  their 
object  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Houss 
from  the  political  relations  between  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  GU>vemmeat 
of  France.  If  it  were  so,  the  plot  had 
most  signally  failed,  imd  they  had  that  day 
had  the  proof ;  for  on  tbe  very  first  day  it 
the  Session  tliere  had  come  down  an  hen. 
Gentleman,  than  whom  no  one  bad  note 
completely  detected  them,  exposed  this 
clandestine  procedure,  and  entirely  blasted 
whatever  hopes  they  might  have  enter- 
tained of  concealing  their  infamous  intea- 
tions.  Well,  then,  his  hon.  Friend  mast 
feel  that  if  this  detestable  policy  had  beea 
concocted  by  Government,  he  had  rendered 
a  great  service  to  the  country,  becaue  at 
any  rate  now  they  should  not  aueeeed  ia 
diverting  attention  from  the  political  r^ 
tions  between  Her  Majesty's  GovemmMt 
and  France.  His  hon.  Friend  was  aMd 
of  too  close  an  understanding  between  the 
Government  of  England  and  the  Govera* 
ment  of  France.  In  former  times  there 
had  been  individuals,  even,  perhaps,  in  thai 
HousOv  who  had  felt  on  ineradicable  and 
incurable  jealousy  of  a  close  amity  betweea 
France  and  England.  He  bad  hoped  that 
those  times  were  passed,  and  yet  he  eetdd 
not  say  he  felt  assured  of  that,  after  liken- 
ing to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentlemsn. 
The  hon.  Gkntleman  said  ho  wished  for  aa 
intimate  alliance  with  France,  b«t  net  £or 
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identity  of  policy;  he  was  afraid  of  identity. 
Ib  there  any  other  man  in  the  Honse  who 
is   afraid   of    an   identity  of  policy   with 
France  ?     Is  there  any  other  Member  who 
believes  in  the  possibility  of  an  identity  of 
policy,  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times,  between 
the  policy  of  England  and  France  ?     Now 
the  practical  question  at  issue  was  this— 
did  any  of  them  believe  that  there  could  be, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  too  close  an  under- 
standing between   England  and  France? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  believed  that  there 
oould.     It  was  the  fear  of  this  too  close 
understanding  that  had   roused   his  hon. 
Friend's  apprehensions  and   unloosed   his 
tongue  upon   the   present  occasion.     He 
said,  in  answer  to  his  hon.  Friend,  that 
there  could   not  be   too  close  an  under- 
standing between   England  and   France ; 
beeause  it  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
lay  in  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries, 
it  lay  in  the  circumstances  of  Europe,^  that 
it  was  hardly  a  possible  contingency  that 
France  and  England  should  ever  be  asso* 
eiated   in   policy   except  for  objects  that 
were  laudable  of  themselves  and  bmseficial 
for    mankind.     He  knew  of  no  occasion 
in  our  own  day — he  knew 'of  no  occasion 
in  kistory— *with  regard  to  the  policy  of 
Europe,   when  England  and  France  had 
been  in  alliance  for  a  bad  object ;    and 
therefore  he  wished— and   he  might  say 
for  his  colleagues  that  they  wished — the 
alliance  to  be  drawn  closer  and  closer,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value,  but 
because  they  felt  that  it  contained  in  itself 
nothing  that  could,  by  any  possibility,  be 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe.     The  best  proof  of  this  was— 
and  his  hon.  Friend  could  not  fail  to  have 
pereeived — that  though  there  had  been  i^ 
late  years  close   association  between  the 
Governments  of  France  aad  England,  yet 
that  aseoeiation  had  not  provoked  the  jea- 
lousy or  suspicion  of  other  Powers — be- 
eause  it  was   known   and  felt   to   be  an 
aasociatioB  which  could  only  be  applied  to 
good   ends.     He   was  far   from  thinking 
that  he  had  offered  a  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  all  the  objections  of  his 
ken.  Friend,  because  he  did  not  like  to 
proceed    to  a   detailed  argument  of  the 
cue  till  the  treaty  was  iu  the  hands  of  the 
House,  and  therefore  he  would  here  notice 
a  qnealien  which  was  put  by  his  right  hon. 
Fnend  the  Member  for  Droit wich  (Sir  J. 
Pakington)  as   to  the   period   when   the 
practical  proposals  contained  in  the  treaty 
wonld  be  submitted  by  the  Government  to 
Ibe  Hoiiae.     Now  tlie  treaty  was  signed 


the  day  before  yesterday,  and  it  was  pro- 
vided in  it  that  the  ratifications  should  be 
exchanged  within  ten  days,  which  was>a 
very  short  time  for  the  necessary  review  of 
so  raiportant  an  instrument.    That  brought 
them  to  the  latter  part  of  next  week,  and 
at  that  time,  about  that  time,  it  would  be 
practicable  to  present  it  to  the   House. 
And  when  the  treaty  was  presented  to  the 
House,  it  was  the  view  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  the  propositions  it  con- 
tained should  be  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House  upon  the  very  earliest 
day  on  which  it  would  be  convenient  for 
Members  to  take  them  into  consideration. 
But  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  like- 
wise felt  that,  as  those  propositions  had  an 
important  connection  with  revenue,  as  they 
entered  into  questions  bearing  on  the  gene- 
ral financial  arrangements  of   the  year, 
they  would  therefore  not  be  doing  full  jus- 
tice to  the  House  unless  with  the  particular 
propositions  contained  in  the  treaty  they 
combined  the    general  statement  of  the 
reyenue  and  expenditure  of  the  year.  With 
regard  to  the  introduction  of  that  state- 
ment, it  was  their  desire  that  it  should 
take  place  upon  the  earliest  possible  day. 
They  felt  quite  satisfied  that  the  House 
would  permit  any  deviation  of  form  that 
did  not  involve  a  violation  of  principle,  in 
order  that  they  might  attain  the  great  and 
principal  object  in  view  in  the  manner  that 
was  least  inconvenient ;    because  it  was 
perfectly  true,  though  he  had  never  stated 
one  particular  with  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  this  convention,  that  impressions  had 
gone  abroad  which  might  be  moi*e  or  less 
well-founded,    which    were    exercising    a 
paralyiing  effect  upon   certain  important 
branches  of  trade.     They  would  have  to 
consider  some  questions  connected  witli  the 
forms  of  the  House,  with  relation  to  the 
different  modes  of  procedure  with  regard 
to  votes  ef  money  and  votes  of  supply ;  but 
his  hope  was  that  they  might  be  able  to 
make  arrangements  which   would   enable 
them  to  lay  the  treaty  on  the  table  of  the 
House  and  subject  the  general  financial 
statement  for  the  year  on  Monday  week. 
It  was  their  desire   that  not  a  moment 
should  be  lost  in  bringing  these  questions 
forward,  and  that  there  might  be  the  full- 
est discussion  in  regard  to  them. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  he  was 
not  actuated  by  the  seal  of  a  convert  to  the 
doctrine  of  free  imports,  and  he  was  not 
prepared  to  condemn  unseen  a  commercial 
treaty  which  had  been  referred  to  by  Her 
Majesty  in  Her  gracietts  speech  from  the 
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Throne  ;  but  ho  wished  at  this,  the  earliest 
opportunity,  to  call  attention  to  the  heavy 
dudes  imposed  by  the  Oovernment  of 
France  on  thrown  and  coloured  silks.  In 
the  silk  trade  the  French  possessed  a 
monopoly,  not  only  through  having  com- 
mand of  the  raw  material  but  of  the 
fashions.  A  duty  of  15  per  cent,  was  there- 
fore retained  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr. 
Goulburn,  and  the  ablest  disciples  of  the 
doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  as  the  only 
means  to  place  our  manufacturers  upon  a 
par  with  their  competitors  in  France.  He 
respected  Adam  Smith  far  more  than  some 
of  his  modem  disciples,  and  was  not  ad- 
Terse  to  Free  Trade,  understanding  by  that 
term  equality  of  exchange,  when  that  prin- 
ciple was  fairly  carried  out  on  both  sides, 
though  he  thought  it  often  needed  modifi- 
cation according  to  circumstances  ;  but  he 
was  no  advocate  for  the  blind  adoption  of 
a  system  of  unrestricted  imports,  which 
might  and  had  been  grossly  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  France,  to  the  damage  of 
our  commerce.  If  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  induced  France  to  make  some 
concessions  in  return  for  the  great  boons 
which  England  had  conferred  on  her  com- 
merce in  past  years,  he  should  not  reproach 
them  for  acting  on  principles  of  common 
sense 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  ex- 
plained  that  he  did  not  say  wo  levied  no  du- 
ties except  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  but 
that  the  adoption  of  free  trade  implied  an 
intention  to  levy  duties  only  for  the  pur- 
poses of  revenue. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  asked  permission  to 
remark  upon  the  important  statement 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
hod  just  made  to  the  House.  He  did 
not  wish  to  make  any  allusion  to  the  com- 
mercial treaty  which  was  not  yet  before 
them,  nor  to  our  general  relations  with 
France,  except  so  far  as  to  answering,  in 
passing,  the  question  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  whether  there  was  any  one 
who  could  conceive  it  possible  to  have  too 
close  an  approximation  to  that  country. 
He  said  that  we  could  be  in  too  close  ap- 
proximation only  in  one  way,  which  was, 
when  approximation  to  France  meant  sepai^ 
ation  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  policy 
of  England  should  be  to  have  amicable 
relations  with  all  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe,  but  not  to  seek  separate  or  ex- 
clusive alliances  with  any.  But  what  ho 
principally  rose  to  allude  to  was  this: 
— The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  con- 
firming the  declaration  of  the  noble  Lord 

Mr.  Newdegate 


nt  the  head  of  the  Government,  which 
thev  had  heard  with  much  satisfaction  last 
night,  that  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
were  contingent  on  the  approval  of  Parlia- 
ment, stated  that  the  decision  of  Parliament 
would  probably  be  invited  about  the  6th  of 
February.  He  had  watched  with  some 
interest  the  desultory  discussion  which  bad 
taken  place  upon  a  variety  of  topics,  and 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  which  the 
announcement  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  confirmed  that  great 
practical  inconvenience  was  likely  to  bo 
caused,  and  their  discussions  likely  to 
be  embarrassed  by  the  unnecessary  and 
unexplained  postponement  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  the  Government  for  four  weeks. 
He  said  the  postponement  was  unexplained, 
because  he  never  in  his  Parliamentary  ex- 
perience remembered  so  scanty  a  budget 
of  Ministerial  measures  announced  to  the 
House  on  the  first  night  of  a  Session.  It 
consisted  of  a  measure  for  the  reform  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  a  Bill  on  the  An- 
nuity Tax,  a  Bill  in  reference  to  Mines  in 
Cornwall,  and  a  Committee  to  consider  the 
Acts  relative  to  the  Consolidated  Fond. 
The  House  could  not  for  some  days  go  into 
Committee  of  Supply.  Many  questions 
had  been  asked,  and  satisfactorily  answered 
by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, but  he  should  like  to  hear  the 
noble  Lord  give  the  reasons  which  had  in* 
duced  the  Government  to  put  off  for  a  whole 
month  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Billi 
which,  as  was  said  by  the  Mover  of  the 
Address,  had  been  long  promised  and  often 
delayed.  Whatever  difi'erences  of  opinion 
there  might  be  in  the  House  and  in  the 
country  on  some  points — and  some  persons 
were  for  a  large,  some  for  a  small,  and 
some  might  be  for  no  measure  at  all,  there 
was  one  point  on  which  all  were  agreed-^ 
that  the  question  should  be  speedily  settled. 
The  best  means  of  arriving  at  a  speedy 
settlement  was  an  early  introduction  of 
the  Bill,  and  unnecessary  delay  was  a  sign 
of  apathy,  or  indecision.  He  had  some 
right  to  say  this,  as  he  ventured  to  tell 
the  House  last  year  that  postponing  the 
question  was  likely  to  embarrass  the  partj 
with  whom  he  acted,  and  that  they  would  find 
it  easier  to  defeat  a  Bill  of  their  opponents, 
than  to  construct  one  of  their  own.  He 
predicted  then  that  a  delay  of  twelve  months 
would  occur,  but  he  was  told  that  a  Bill 
would  be  brought  in  and  laid  on  the 
table  before  the  recess.  The  Session 
closed  without  the  introduction  of  a  Bill ; 
an  autumnal  Session  was  then  promised 
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but  gradaally  lost  sight  of,  and  then 
they  were  told  that  it  would  be  the 
first  measure  introduced  by  the  Goyern* 
meat  in  the  present  Session.  Parliament 
had  now  met,  and  so  far  from  being  the 
first  measure  that  was  brought  forward 
a  number  of  insignificant  measures  were 
to  hare  precedence,  and  it  was  put  off  for 
a  whole  month.  As  his  noble  Friend 
near  him  had  said,  tlie  Goyernment  might 
haye  taken  the  course  of  introducing  the 
Bill  next  week»  and  allowing  the  country 
three  weeks  or  a  month  to  consider  it. 
The  second  reading  might  then  have  been 
taken  bofore  March.  At  any  rate  they 
would  have  seen  the  measure  and  the  con- 
stittieocies  would  have  known  what  was  pro- 
posed. The  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member 
for  Evesham  (Sir  Henry  Willoughby),  had 
gone  to-day  into  the  question  of  the  war 
with  China,  and  it  was  possible  that  a 
Motion  might  be  brought  forward  in  regard 
to  that  question.  There  were  some  indica- 
tions also  that  this  country  would  be  invited 
to  go  into  Congress  on  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
That  was  a  question  upon  which  he  ex- 
pressed decided  opinions  last  year,  and 
those  opinions  were  unchanged.  They  had 
had  to-day  a  discussion  of  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France.  The  decision  of  the 
House  might  before  long  be  asked  on  one 
or  all  of  these  questions ;  and  it  was 
obvious  that  the  fate  of  the  Government 
might  depend  upon  that  decision.  Two 
years  ago  a  Reform  Bill  was  promised  by 
the  Government,  and  was  expected  to  be 
introduced ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  a 
question  occurred  with  France ;  the  Con- 
spiracy Bill  was  brought  in  ;  a  majority  of 
the  House,  of  which  he  was  one,  rejected 
the  Conspiracy  Bill,  and  the  Government 
was  changed.  The  reproach  was  then  made 
that  the  majority  on  that  occasion  deprived 
the  country  of  the  advantage  of  a  Reform 
Bill.  He  felt  on  this  occasion  that  there  was 
nothing  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
Reform  so  important  as  having  the  Bill  in- 
troduced, that  they  might  know  what  it 
was  which  the  Cabinet  were  about  to  pro- 
pose, which  the  Liberal  party  were  ready 
to  accept,  and  which  the  country,  therefore, 
was  expected  to  endorse.  He  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  House  come  to  a  yote 
on  China,  on  the  commercial  treaty,  or  on 
the  Congress,  if  the  carrying  a  yote  against 
the  Government  should  preyent  their  seeing 
the  Reform  Bill ;  and  he  felt  that  their  de« 
liberations  would  be  embarrassed,  and  votes 
to  some  extent  affected,  by  the  considera- 
tion that  the  non-production  of  the  Reform 


Bill  would  be  a  great  misfortune.  It  did 
not  matter  so  much  whether  it  was  a  large 
Bill  or  a  small  Bill  >- they  ought  to  know, 
for  the  sake  of  future  Governments,  what 
was  the  Bill  which  the  present  one  was  pre- 
pared to  recommend,  and  then,  under  any 
Government,  the  House  would,  he  believed, 
see  its  way.  The  present  Government  en- 
joyed advantages  which  no  other  Govern- 
ment had  or  was  likely  to  possess.  All 
parties  were  prepared  to  accept  such  a  mea- 
sure ns  was  now  expected.  Among  advanced 
reformers  never  was  there  such  a  spirit  of 
moderation,  and  among  the  Conservative 
party  never  was  there  so  general  a  dispo- 
sition to  acquiesce.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  could  not  help  expressing  his  appre- 
hension that  if  there  were  a  change  of 
Governmeut  those  who  were  now  prepared 
to  follow  Ministers  in  moderate  measures^ 
while  they  were  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
might  not  unsuccessfully  invite  Ministers 
to  follow  them  in  more  extensive  changes 
if  they  were  sent  into  Opposition.  That 
was  the  danger  which  he  apprehended,  and 
it  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  calamity  which 
should  be  avoided.  Therefore  it  was  that 
it  was  important  that  they  should  know  the 
character  of  the  measure  that  was  to  be 
proposed.  Whether  the  measure  was  large 
or  small,  the  House  ought  to  know  what 
was  the  mcunmwn  which  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  give  and  what  the  mini* 
mum  which  their  followers  would  allow  to  be 
carried.  When  they  had  once  seen  the 
Bill  and  accepted  the  second  I'eading,  they 
would  be  disembarrassed  for  the  conside- 
ration of  other  questions.  He  felt  that 
of  all  questions  it  was  one  upon  which 
the  Government  ought  not  now  to  ex- 
hibit anything  like  indifference,  or  to 
leave  themselves  open  to  the  suspicion  that 
a  Bill  was  not  introduced  because  it  was 
not  ready.  If  the  introduction  of  the 
measure  was  postponed  to  the  20th  Feb- 
ruary, they  might  possibly  not  get  into 
Committee  before  Easter  ;  in  the  mean- 
time other  important  measures  would  come 
on  to  be  considered;  and  he  believed  there 
were  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
who  would  regret  a  vote  that  would  pre- 
yent their  seeing  this  Reform  Bill.  He 
had  always  held  the  same  language,  that 
an  early  discussion  of  the  measure  and  an 
early  settlement  were  now  desirable;  and 
it  was  not  so  much  with  the  yiew  of  raising 
any  discussion  as  of  protesting  against  de- 
lay, which  he  only  did  consistently  with 
the  opinions  which  he  had  before  ex- 
pressed. 
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Mr.  J.  G.  EWART  said,  he  was  anxious 
that  the  question  of  reform  should  be  set- 
tled as  soon  as  possible,  but  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  sajing  that  he  believed  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country  at  present 
was  more  in  favour  of  getting  some  of  the 
great  commercial  questions  settled  than  in 
setthng  the  question  of  Reform  in  Parlia« 
ment.  He  believed  that  there  were  many 
classes  of  French  wines  which,  if  the  duty 
were  reduced,  would  come  considerably 
into  consumption  in  this  country,  and  that 
if  we  should  make  that  concession  to  France, 
France  would  meet  this  country  in  refer- 
ence to  the  duty  on  hardwares  and  other 
articles.  lie  could  not  help  expressing  liis 
anxious  wish  that  Government  would  take 
into  its  consideration  the  importance  of 
establishing  the  principle  that  the  flag 
covered  the  cargo.  When  there  was  a 
danger  of  a  war  with  France  the  Liver- 
pool merchants  were  obliged  to  send  out 
orders  to  India  not  to  bring  cargo  in  British 
vessels 

Sir  DE  LACY  EVANS  wished  to  put 
a  question  to  the  noble  Lord  with  regard  to 
the  period  when  it  might  be  expected  the 
debate  on  the  Chinese  question  would  be 
entered  upon.  Ho  thought  the  House 
should  have  an  opportunity,  as  early  as 
possible  and  before  the  operations  in  China 
were  decided  upon,  of  expressing  an  opin- 
ion as  to  the  extent  to  which  operations 
should  be  carried  on,  or  whether  they  should 
be  carried  on  at  all.  Some  expressions  of 
the  noble  Lord,  hinting  at  the  possibility  of 
our  being  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  any 
extensive  operations,  had  given  considerable 
satisfaction,  but  they  were  of  rather  an  in- 
definite character.  There  bad  been  great 
congratulations  expressed  in  both  Houses 
open  the  triumphant  success  of  our  diplo- 
matic and  naval  and  military  proceedings  ; 
but  last  night  it  was  stated  in  "anotherplace" 
that  those  proceedings  were  not  at  all  con- 
olosive,  and  that  the  present  state  of  affairs 
was  a  mere  continuation  of  our  operations 
against  Canton.  A  very  important  ques- 
tion, which  ought  to  be  very  early  con- 
sidered, was,  whether  the  proofs  of  fitness 
given  during  recent  diplomatic  transactions 
w«re  such  as  to  acquire  for  the  gentleman 
who  had  the  charge  of  our  affairs  in  that 
country,  that  degree  of  confidence  which 
justified  his  being  continued  in  that  impor- 
tant position.  There  was  also  a  personal 
Question  upon  which  he  felt  strongly,  and 
thai  was  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Admiralty  towards  Admiral  Hope.  Admi- 
ral Hope  was  placed  in  a  most  peculiar 
Mr,  Horsman 


and  disadvantageous  position  in  condoctrng 
the  operations  in  China.  He  did  not  select 
the  place  of  attack.  He  was  there  to  escort 
the  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  withoit 
being  allowed  any  option  or  the  exercise 
of  his  own  judgment,  he  was  given  to 
understand  that  he  was  expected  to  opes 
by  force  a  way  to  Pekin.  He  had  no  op* 
tion,  and  that  was  a  rather  hard  measuro 
of  responsibility  to  put  upon  any  Admiiil. 
Our  diplomatic  representative  who  refssed 
any  intercourse  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Chinese  Government  at  Sbangkai, 
appeared  to  have  been  in  entire  ignorasoo 
of  the  obstacles  prepared,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  Admiral  Hope,  having  no 
option,  made  an  attack  with  an  inadequate 
force.  In  a  cursory  discussion  like  this, 
he  would  not  enter  upon  the  point  whe- 
ther Admiral  Hope  had  shown  all  the  skill 
and  prudence  required  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  task  imposed  on  him,  bit 
there  was  abundant  evidence  that  as  repre- 
sentative of  our  naval  forces  and  our  nsfsl 
glory  Admiral  Hope  gave  almost  the 
highest  proofs  of  personal  heroism  of  which 
this  country  had  any  record.  The  Freoeh 
had  a  small  force,  and  strictly  speaking, 
suffered  as  much  as  ourselves.  They  were 
unsuccessful.  But  what  did  the  Freseh 
Government  do?  They  considered  the 
merits  of  their  officers,  and  rewarded  them 
accordingly.  Although  thero  was  the  tot' 
timony  of  both  French  and  Americans  to 
the  unexampled  honour  of  Admiral  HopOi 
he  did  not  find  that  either  the  Admiral  or 
the  gallant  men  whom  he  commanded  had 
received  the  smallest  particle  of  distino> 
tion  or  approbation  from  Her  Mueety*! 
Government.  There  were  many  Gentle- 
men who  understood  the  subject  infinitely 
better  than  he  did,  and  be  hoped  an  esrij 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  of  vindicating 
in  public  opinion  the  conduct  of  our  navsi 
commander  in  China,  and  the  officers  under 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  of  fully  ehM»d»* 
ting  our  prospects  as  to  tho  extent  and 
character  of  the  operations  about  to  he 
commenced  in  that  part  of  the  wortd. 

Mb.  BUCHANAN  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther we  had  ever  been  at  war  with  Chins. 
During  the  first  and  second  series  of  hot* 
till  ties,  there  was  no  declaration  of  war, 
and  trade  was  going  on  in  the  north,  so  as 
to  supply  the  Chineso  treasury  with  foadi 
to  fight  against  us  in  the  south.  He^ 
cantile  contraota  all  contained  a  clause* 
excepting  the  operations  of  the  Qneeas 
enemies.  What  he  wanted  to  know  was 
whether  Chinese  juaks,  which  snied  Evgr 
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Hflh  cargoes,  were    the  Queen's  enemies 
or  not  ? 

Mb.  BENTINCK  said,  he  bad  the 
highest  possible  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Stroud  (Mr.  Horsroan).  His  right  hon. 
Friend  felt  that  any  discussion  of  import- 
ant questions  taking  place  anterior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill  would  peril 
that  great  measure  by  perilling  the  position 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  but  he 
(Mr.  Bentinck)  confessed  to  being  one  of 
those  who  unfortunately  recollected  all  the 
efils  that  accrued  to  this  country  from  the 
first  Coalition  Government,  and  he  could 
not  very  deeply  lament  the  fall  of  a  second. 
The  point  to  which  he  wished  to  allude 
particularly  was  this.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  had  said,  with  great  truth,  that  al- 
IhoBgh  a  certain  number  of  persons  in  this 
oovntry  might  be  anxious  for  a  large  mea- 
sure of  reform,  and  though  others  might 
be  equally  anxious  for  a  much  more 
moderate  measure  than  was  at  first  ex- 
pected, there  was  also  a  large  proportion 
of  the  country  who  did  not  consider  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  an  im- 
portant question  at  all.  Now  he  quite 
agreed  with  this  view  of  the  subject, 
except  that,  in  point  of  foot,  he  thought 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
oeuRtry  felt  an  entire  indifference  to  the 
question  of  reform,  and  his  right  hon. 
Friend  did  not  argue  with  his  usual 
logical  force,  because  he  admitted  that 
there  was  among  a  certain  portion  of  the 
people  a  great  indifference  to  reform,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  found  fault  with  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
for  not  postponing  all  other  questions  to  the 
question  of  reform.  But  whatever  might  be 
the  amoont  of  eagerness  on  the  question  of 
reform,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  other  great  questions  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  universal  interest  was 
felt,  and  therefore  the  charge  brought 
against  the  Government  of  acting  unwisely 
IB  postponing  a  question  upon  which  num- 
bers of  persons  in  this  country  were  totally 
indifferent,  for  the  purpose  of  first  dis- 
cussing questions  which  were  of  deep  in- 
terest to  all  parties,  eonid  hardly  be  sus- 
tained. His  right  hon.  Friend  had  shown 
that  personal  zeal  in  the  question  of  re- 
form wliich  all  who  knew  him  gave  him  the 
credit  of  possessing;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  thongbt  it  roust  occur  to  the  House 
that  there  were  other  questions  still  more 
inpertant  than  this  question  of  reform. 
The  mmmUf  had  been  able  to  get  on  very 


well  for  the  last  nine  years  without  reform, 
although  it  had  been  repeatedly  promised. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  taken  a  most  satisfactory  course 
in  postponing  a  measure  on  which  there 
was  no  general  interest  manifested  through- 
out the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing measures  far  more  important.  For 
these  reasons,  he  hoped  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  be  induced  to  alter  the 
determination  which  he  had  come  to  re- 
specting the  time  at  which  he  intended 
to  introduce  the  Reform  Bill. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  that  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
addressed  them  showed  that  delay  was  the 
game  of  the  party  who  wished  to  obstruct 
reform,  and  therefore  wished  the  noble 
Lord  would  introduco  his  Bill  at  an  earlier 
period  than  the  20th  of  February.  There 
could  be  no  great  difficulty  in  laying  the 
Bill  upon  the  table  of  the  House.  It 
might  be  introduced  in  an  uncommonly 
short  speech,  and  the  country  could  then 
form  an  opinion  upon  it.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  force  in  the  remark  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Hors- 
man).  It  was  pretty  clear  there  would  be 
a  debate  upon  the  Chinese  war,  and  if  the 
Government  were  placed  in  a  minority  it 
would  be  said,  *'  What  a  dreadfully  cruel 
thing  of  you  Reformers  to  turn  out  the 
Government  upon  the  Chinese  question, 
and  so  strangle  them  and  their  Reform 
Bill  together!" 

Mb. W.WILLIAMS  strongly  advocated 
the  immediate  placing  of  the  Reform  BtH 
on  the  table  of  the  House.  If  the  Cabinet 
was  agreed  upon  it  he  could  not  conceive 
why,  after  its  long  process  of  incubation, 
the  Bill  should  not  at  once  be  laid  before 
Parliament.  It  was  clear  that  there  was 
to  be  a  great  debate  upon  the  Chinese 
war;  and  if  the  Reform  Bill  were  not 
brought  in  before,  and  the  Government 
should  happen  to  go  out,  they  would  be 
charged  with  stifling  the  question  of  re- 
form altogether. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  LOCKE  denied  that  the 
people  were  not  anxious  for  reform.  The 
opinion  of  the  people  had  been  expressed 
upon  it  over  and  over  again.  They  were 
most  anxious  for  reform^not  only  tlmt  the 
sufiVage  should  be  extended,  but  that 
bribery  and  intimidation  should  be  pre* 
vented.  If  the  Reform  Bill  to  be  brought 
in  by  the  Government  should  have  its  short- 
comings, or  was  as  disfasteful  even  as  the 
Bill  of  the  late  Government,  why  then  it 
could  be  tiwewii  out,  add    the   preaeni 
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Goverament  would  of  tjourse  fall  with  its 
Bill;  but  be  tbought  it  would  be  hyper- 
critical  for  bon.  Members  to  find  fault  with 
the  Government  for  not  bringing  in  the 
measure  sooner,  for  tbere  would  be  abund- 
ance of  time  after  the  20th  of  February 
to  discuss  the  provisions  not  only  of  the 
Bill  for  England  but  for  Ireland  also. 

Viscouirr  PALMERSTON  :— I  will 
only  trouble  the  House  with  a  few  words. 
With  regard  to  the  observations  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr. 
Horsman),  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  Re- 
form Bill  is  to  be  introduced,  I  beg  to 
remind  him  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  all 
Members  as  to  the  course  of  public  business. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  and  others  who  agree 
with  him  are  desirous  that  the  Reform  Bill 
should  be  the  first  measure  proposed  ;  but 
others  do  not  think  so.  My  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  the  Member  for  Westminster 
(Sir  De  L.  Evans),  seemed  to  attach  great 
importance  to  the  early  decision  of  questions 
connected  with  China  ;  other  Members  feel 
that,  whereas  a  treaty  of  commerce  has 
been  concluded  with  France,  involving  the 
regulation  of  our  commercial  system,  that 
that  ought  to  be  the  first  measure  taken 
into  the  consideration  of  this  House  ;  other 
Members  attach  great  importance  to  the 
general  view  of  our  finances,  and  would 
prefer  giving  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  on  his  Budget.  Thus,  it  may 
be  at  once  seen  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment cannot  meet  the  wishes  and  opinions 
of  all  the  Members,  but  must  endeavour  to 
arrange  so  as  to  create  least  disturbance  in 
the  course  of  public  business,  and  to  bring 
the  various  matters  submitted  to  the  House 
to  a  satisfactory  and  useful  result.  I  can 
assure  my  right  hon.  Friend  that  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the 
Reform  Bill  being  brought  in  on  the  20th 
February,  there  will  not  be  time  for  dis- 
cussing all  its  details,  and,  as  I  hope,  pass- 
ing it  into  law  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
indirectly  intimated  that  until  this  Bill  be 
discussed — indeed,  1  think  be  said  passed  ; 
his  reasoning  went  so  far — we  might  not 
expect  anything  like  a  hostile  vote  from 
him  which  would  at  all  affect  the  existence 
of  the  Government.  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  my  right  hon.  Friend  for  that  informa- 
tion. I  think  it  would  bo  ungenerous  to 
seek  strictlv  to  hold  him  to  the  letter  of  his 
promiae— the  Government  can  only  take  it 
foir  an  iDdication  of  his  intention  to  gire  us 
Toeeph  Locke 


fair  play  until  the  measure  of  reform  is 
safely  harboured  in  the  receptacle  of  the 
statutes  at  large.     With  regard  to  Ghina, 
I  think  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  me  to 
enter  into  any  arguments  as  to  these  trons- 
Actions  until  the  papers  be  laid  before  the 
House,  which  will  be  at  an  early  period ; 
and  then  it  will  be  proper  to  enter  into  de- 
tails, and  examine  the  course  which  the 
Government  have  taken  in  regard  to  these 
operations.      But  my  hon.  Friend  behind 
me  (Mr.  Buchanan)  wishes  it  to  be  explained 
whether  we  are  at  war  with  China  or  not. 
He  said,  very  correctly,  that  as  regards  the 
relations  between  the  Queen  and  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  we  never  have  been  daring 
the  late  transactions  "  at  war;'*  that  is  to 
say,    the  Emperor  of    China  has  nef^ 
thought  fit  to  consider  the  operations  at 
Canton  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  satis* 
faction   for  the  outrage  there  committed 
upon  us  a  rupture  in  the  relations  betweeo 
the  two  empires  ;  and  accordingly  we  con* 
tinue  to  trade  with  Amoy,  Foo-chow,  Shan- 
ghai, and  the  other  ports.     And  such  is  the 
position  of  things  at  present.     If  the  treaty 
had  been  ratified,  no  doubt  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  would  bo  on  a 
more  satisfactory  footing  than  they  hare 
hitherto   stood  ;   but  the  ratification  not 
having  taken  place,  we  are  in  the  same 
state  exactly  as  before  Lord  Elgin  went  to 
negotiate  that  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of 
China.       It   was   made   known  that  the 
Chinese  Government  did  not  wish  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  two  countries 
to  be  disturbed  on  account  of  what  took 
place  in  the  Peibo  River,  or  of  the  ante- 
cedent proceedings  at  Canton.     If  a  deela* 
ration  of  war  had  been  issued  it  would  hare 
been  impossible  for  us  to  have  carried  on 
commercial  transactions  at  Shanghai  and 
elsewhere,  and  which  intercourse  is  now 
proceeding  at  those  places  ;  and  it  will  he 
a  matter  for  the  grave  consideration  of  the 
House   whether,  in  consequence  of  out* 
rageous  acts  of  this  sort,  those  commercial 
relations  should  be  disturbed  as  long  s< 
they  can  be  carried  on  consistently  with 
the  commercial  advantage  of  the  two  coon' 
tries. 

Address  agreed  to : — To  be  presented 
by  Privy  Councillors. 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

Her  Majesty's  Speech  to  be  taken  into 
Consideration  To-morrow, 

House  adjourned  at  half  aftj' 
Tfai«e  o*oloc»- 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  January  26,  1860. 

MiinjTES.]  Sat  First  in  Parliament. — The  Lord 
Hastings,  after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 
Took  the  OotA.— The  Lord  Ward. 

VOTE  OF  THANKS  TO  GOVERNOR  GENE- 
RAL OF  INDIA,  ETC. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  acquaint- 
ed the  Honse,  That  be  had  received  a 
Letter  from  The  Earl  Canning,  Viceroy 
and  Governor  General  of  the  British  Pos- 
sessions in  the  East  Indies,  dated  Govern- 
ment House,  Calcutta,  12th  July,  1859, 
inclosing  a  General  Order  by  his  Excel- 
lency in  Council :  also,  a  Letter  from  The 
Earl  Canning,  dated  Fort  William,  23rd 
July,  1859,  inclosing  a  Letter  from  Lieu- 
tenant General  Sir  James  Outram,  Bart, 
G.C.B.,  dated  Calcutta,  16tb  July,  1859: 
also  Three  Letters  from  The  Earl  Canning, 
dated  Fort  William,  22nd  August,  1859, 
inclosing  a  Letter  from  Major  General  Sir 
Hope  Grant,  dated  Lucknow,  6th  August, 
1859 ;  a  Letter  from  Major  General  Mans- 
field, dated  Simla,  9th  August,  1859  ;  and 
a  Letter  from  the  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, K.C.B.,  dated  Meerut,9th  August, 
1859  :  also,  Two  Letters  from  The  Earl 
Canning,  dated  Fort  William,  8th  Sep- 
tember, 1859,  inclosing  a  Letter  from 
Brigadier  Walpole,  dated  Bareilly,  17th 
August,  1859,  and  a  Letter  from  Major 
General  Whitlock,  dated  Sanger,  19th 
August »  1859  :  also  a  Letter  from  The 
Earl  Canning,  dated  Nawabgunge,  19th 
October,  1859,  inclosing  a  Letter  from 
Lord  Elphinstone,  Governor  of  Bombay, 
dated  Poena,  4th  October,  1 859 :  and  also, 
a  Letter  from  The  Earl  Canning,  dated 
Futtehgurh,  14th  November,  1859,  inclos- 
ing a  Letter  from  Sir  Robert  N.  C.  Hamil- 
ton, Bart.,  late  Agent  to  the  Governor 
General  of  Central  India,  dated  Avon  Cliffe, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  17th  September,  1859 : 
In  return  to  the  Thanks  of  this  House  and 
to  the  Resolutions  of  the  14tli  of  April, 
1859,  communicated  to  them  in  obedience 
to  Orders  of  this  House  of  the  said  14th 
of  April : 

The  said  Letters  being  read,  were 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table  ;  and  to  be 
entered  on  the  Journals. 

ITALY.— QUESTION. 

Thb  Marquess  op  NORMANBY  gave 
notice  that  he  would  to-morrow  /tsk  Whe- 
ther any  information  had  been  received  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  negotiations  be- 


tween Sardinia  and  France,  alluded  to  in 
the  French  ministerial  journals  for  the 
annexation  of  the  Duchy  of  Savoy  and 
the  County  of  Nice  to  the  dominions  of 
the  empire  of  France  ;  and  gave  notice 
that  he  should  raise  a  discussion  on  the 
subject  to-morrow.  The  noble  Marquess 
proceeded  to  say,  that  he  would  take  that 
opportunity  of  correcting  a  misapprehension 
which  bad  arisen,  owing  probably  to  the 
accidental  failure  of  his  voice,  as  to  his  ob- 
servations on  the  affairs  of  Italy  the  other 
night.  It  was  true,  as  had  been  reported, 
that  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Central  Italy  ought  not 
to  be  subject  to  any  foreign  intervention, 
either  on  the  side  of  change  or  against  it. 
He  was  supposed  to  mean  that  he  trusted 
that  England  would  not  interfere  forcibly 
on  one  side  any  more  than  Austria  on  the 
other.  His  noble  Friend  near  him  (Lord 
Brougham)  heard  him,  and  could  confirm 
his  present  statement,  that  what  he  did 
really  say  was,  that  he  trusted  that  Sar- 
dinia, in  reference  to  anything  that  touch- 
ed upon  territorial  limits,  would  be  consid- 
ered a  foreign  country  as  well  as  Austria, 
and  that  whenever  the  time  came  for  the 
di£fbrent  States  of  Central  Italy  to  be  call- 
ed upon  to  decide  upon  their  future  condi- 
tion they  would  be  able  to  act  according  to 
the  free  and  independent  voice  of  each 
State,  subject  neither  to  the  armed  inter- 
vention or  the  secret  intrigues  of  Sardinia 
or  any  other  Power. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  concurred  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  noble  Marquess's  explana- 
tion, as  a  matter  of  memory.  The  noble 
Marquess  held  that  Sardinia  should  be 
taken  to  be  a  foreign  country  as  much  as 
Austria  was  a  foreign  country,  and  that 
Austria  should  no  more  be  regarded  as  a 
foreign  country  than  Sardinia.  He  (Lord 
Brougham)  by  no  means  admitted  that  Sar- 
dinia was  a  foreign  Power  as  France  was, 
for  all  the  Sardinian  territories  were  in  Italy, 
whereas  Austria  and  France  had  the  bulk 
of  their  territories  out  of  Italy,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  be  reckoned  Italian.  He 
certainly  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  the  Italians 
would  be,  that  they  should  join  themselves 
under  Sardinia — under  Sardinia — and  form 
a  great  Italian  Power,  not  a  Power  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  but  a  Power  of  Northern  Italy, 
which  would  not  only  defend  Italy,  but  re- 
sist Austria,  and  even  it  might  be  resist 
France.  • 

The  Marquess  of  NORMANBY  said, 
he  would  not  prolong  the  discussion  by  in- 
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Snirinjc  how  far  his  noble  *ni  iMtrnod 
'riend's  |ireMnt  project  wkb  either  prep- 
Ucable  or  desimble.  He  heard  it  with 
■orae  turprito.  At  ^e  lamo  time  heeould 
imt  concur  in  the  renson  given  for  it,  tbftt 
all  the  Sardinian  territoric*  were  in  Itslj. 
That  ie  not  (be  caie,  and  weald  not  be  bo 
anleta  the  ceeaion  of  Savoy  to  France, 
en  which  he  waa  about  to  aab  a  qneatioo 
te-juorrow.  waa  a  /aU  aeeomfli.  Be 
glad,  howoTer.  again  to  hear  his  noble  and 
uarned  Friend  state  that  he  eoDcorred  to 
tliia  extent,  that  Sardinia  abonld  not  eier- 
eiae  any  inflnenoe  upon  the  deciaion  of 
Other  independent  States. 

THE  QUEEN'S  ANSWER  TO  THE 
ADDRESS. 
The  LORD  STEWARD  of  the  HOUSE- 
HOLD (the   Earl   St.  Geuiakb)   IrOMgU 


Ur  Lords, 

I  thank  yon  for  your  loyal  and  dnlifbl 
Address. 

It  will  afford  Ue  sincere  Saliifaction  to 
oe-operate  with  yen  in  year  EndeaTonrs  to 
inpreTe  the  Law,  to  extend  the  Commeroe, 
ud  to  strengthen  the  Institotioos  of  Uic 
Conntry. 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY  BILL 

The  lord  CUANCELLOB  preunied 

a  Bill  for  improying  the  procedure  of  the 

Court  of  Chaucerj,  which  had  been  found 

necessary  owing  to  one  of  the  greatest  im- 

provoments  ever  effected  in  that  Court — 

namely,   tho   abolition  of  the  Uasters  in 

Chancery — a  measure  first  soggested  many 

Tears  uo  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 

(Lord  Brougham).     Those  gentlemen  bad 

performed  their  duties,  bo  far  as  (he  sTstem 

would   allow   tbetn,    in   a  *ery  exemplary 

manner;    but   under   that   ayatem   suitors 

were   kept   oscillating   between   the  Lord 

Chaneellor  and  the  Masters,  and  fast  delay 

as  expense  were  the  result.     One 

les  of  tho  llasters  was  that  they 

ver  hear  a  cause  for  more  than 

at  a  time,  and   after   the   first 

the    hour   was    almost   spent   iu 

.ting  the  proceedings  which  had 

ICO  before,  so  that  a  cause  which 

ave    occupied    bat    a    few    days 

arly  as  ninny  years,     A  Bill  at 

assed.    by    which    the    Masters' 

ere  abolished,  and  Chief  Clerks 

ilartjMu  0/  NormanAf 


were  appointed  who  should  act  nnder  tb« 
Judges,  nud  for  whoso  proceediaga  the 
Judges  should  be  held  responsible,  Thit 
was  found  a  salutary  alteration,  and  tis 
which  had  greatly  expedited  the  trsata^ 
tian  of  buBiaest.  Soma  of  the  fsnelisBi 
perfonned  by  (he  Masters,  however,  inch 
as  taking  notice  of  persons  committed  fe 
contemp(  of  the  Coort  and  pauper  de- 
fendants were  not  provided  for  by  ths 
measure  then  passed.  The  Bill  he  n(« 
presented  remedied  thesa  omissiens.  Il 
provided  that  the  Solicitor  to  the  SsitHt' 
Fund  should  be  the  officer  whose  duty  it 
sfaonld  be  t«  visit  the  Queen's  Prison  sad 
eiamino  the  prisoBers  therein  eopfined  ivt 
contempt,  and  report  to  the  Lord  Cbis- 
oellor,  and  to  be  the  e*  o^Ecio  solicitor  tt 
pauper  defendants,  and  to  luoatie  pruonen; 
It  provided  also  for  an  additional  sslatyti 
be  paid  to  the  solieilor  for  tlie  perfomtiKa 
of  these  dulieB,  The  Bill  provided  slso  br 
the  eoatody  of  deeds  in  the  care  of  tfas  ists 
Masters  ;  and  for  the  sppeintoient  of  ss 
additional  Chief  Clerk,  and  two  joBiit 
Clerks  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  yiio, 
however,  might  be  transferred  to  any  t( 
the  Vice-Chancellors  if  business  iboiU 
require  it. 

Bill,  to  make  better  Prarlsioa  for  tb 
Relief  of  Prisoners  in  Contempt  of  tlie 
High  Coart  of  Cbaoeory  aad  Fssper 
Defendants;  and  for  the  more  effimsl 
Despatdi  of  Business  in  the  said  Coart, 
read  I*. 

Bean  adieamed  at  iMlf-piX  H 

o'clock,  till  Tenwm*  bit 

pad  Foot  o'olwL 


HOUSE    OF  COMMONS, 

l%wtda<f,  JoRMsry  26,  1860. 

Mdotbs.]  Niv  Waira  Issusa.— For  SosrboiM^ 
V.  tba  HonontaUe  Williun  Hearr  Foraur 
DraKHHi.  now  Lord  Laod«dior«agiu 

Nbw  llsMBsu  Swoaa.— Fer  uksud,  Bi^ 
Bamal  OAono,  Esq. 

PcBuc  Bnxa.— ]•  Endowed  Sobods ;  FrtitiM 
of  Rigbt ;  Qoslification  for  Offlcas  Atx^itiiw. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  SERVICES, 

QUESnON. 
Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depsrt- 
ment  Whether  the  Govemmrat  iiit«iN  la 
bring  forward  any  measure  for  tbs  relief  of 
parishioners  in  cases  wha«  the  iDCQinboit 
of  a  living  holds  doclrines  and  adopU  s 
ceremonial  so  closely  approaching  tboM  o> 
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the  Ohwcli  of  Rome  that  they  do  not 
oblige  bim  to  leave  the  Church  of  Kngland, 
yet  hate  the  e£Feot  of  prerenting  the  great 
fliajoritj  of  his  parishionerB,  on  conscien- 
tious DiotiTeSf  from  attending  his  ministra* 
tion  of  the  Serrices  and  Sacrament  ? 

Sir  GBORGB  LBWIS  :  The  question 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  referred,  he  appro- 
bended,  to  occurrences  that  have  recentlj 
tftken  place  in  St.  Gcorge*B-in-the-£ast. 

Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR :  Not  only 
tb«re»  but  elsewhere. 

Sir  G£ORG£  LEWIS:  No  recent  case 
IhmI  been  brought  under  his  notice  except 
tiMU,  and  he  certainly  understood  that  it 
WAS  to  that  case  the  Question  mainly  re- 
ferred. It  would  be  unnecessary  for  him 
to  state,  therefore, — what  he  thought  the 
Ikm.  Gentleman  desired  to  be  informed  of 
•-k-ifiamely,  the  steps  that  had  been  taken 
in  regard  to  that  case.  Without,  therefore, 
making  partionlar  allusion  to  tliat  case,  he 
would  say  he  believed  that  in  the  great 
OMJority  of  such  cases  as  had  occurred — not 
raeently  only,  but  at  previous  times — the 
Ejection  bad  not  been  so  much  to  the  doc- 
trines taught  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  rites  and  eeremonies  of  tlie  Church 
liad  been  performed ;  and  cerainly  in  the 
«Me  which  he  had  particularly  in  view, 
•0  far  as  he  was  informed,  the  objec- 
tiwi  had  been  directed  exclusively  against 
the  manner  in  which  the  Church  service 
iMd  been  performed,  and  not  to  the  doc- 
trines preached  from  the  pulpit.  He  was 
»ot  aware  that  it  would  be  possible  to  lay 
down  by  law  any  such  definition  as  the  hon. 
Oenllenian  pointed  out  in  his  Question,  and 
the  Government  were  not  prepared  to  intro- 
doce  any  such  measure  as  he  had  described. 
If,  howevOT*  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
•hould  wish  to  propose  a  Bill  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  (Sir  George  Lewis)  could  only  say 
that  be  should  be  extremely  delighted  to 
£nd  that,  in  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  able  to  draw 
•  Kne  that  would  define  what  at  present 
appeared  to  him  to  be  very  obscure.  Until 
1m  saw  clearly  bis  way  to  that  end  he  cer- 
tainly should  not  ask  the  House  to  allow 
bim  to  introduce  such  a  Bill. 

Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  :  His  Ques- 
tion  certainly  referred  in  part  to  St. 
Oeorge's-in-the-East ;  but  that  was  one 
ease  only  out  of  many. 

HEAD  QUARTERS  FOR  THE  GUARDS, 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  HENRY  BARING  asked  the  So- 
ereiary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  he  can 


state  when  the  Head  Quarters  for  the 
Guards,  in  lieu  of  the  Barracks  in  Portman 
Street,  would  be  completed  ? 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  the  site 
had  been  purchased  and  the  land  prepared 
for  the  building,  but  it  would  probably  be 
two  years  before  they  were  completed. 

LORD  MELVILLE  AND  THE  RIFLE  CORPS. 

QUESTION. 

Loud  ELCHO  said.  The  Scotsman  of 
the  19th  instant  contained  the  report  of 
a  meeting  of  the  quarter  sessions  of  the 
county  of  Midlotlitan,  where  a  discussion 
arose  with  reference  to  Tolunteer  rifle 
corps.  At  that  meeting  Lord  Melville^ 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  Her  Majesty's 
Forces  in  Scotland,  was  reported  to  have 
thus  expressed  himself, — "  Lord  Melville 
said,  he  would  much  rather  see  the  militia 
placed  on  a  better  and  more  efficient  foot- 
ing. You  can  never  make  efficient  these, 
what  I  call,  loose  and  useless  rifle  corps. 
They  can  never  make  an  efficient  force. 
The  militia,  if  put  on  a  proper  footing, 
may  become  efficient,  but  the  rifle  corps 
can  never  be  efficient  in  the  field.  They 
are  perfectly  useless,  and  no  general  officer 
would  command  them."  The  Question  he 
(Lord  Elcho)  had  to  put  to  the  Secretary 
for  War  was,  whether  he  approved  of  a 
person,  in  the  high  position  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces  in  Scot- 
land, holding  language  such  as  this  in 
reference  to  volunteer  rifle  corps?  He  would 
further  ask  him,  whether  any  official  notice 
had  been  taken  of  this  very  remarkable 
speech  ? 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT :  I  confess 
that  I  rather  regret  that  my  noble  Friend 
should  have  put  this  Question.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  define  the  exact  line  beyond  which 
a  military  man  should  not  tread  in  speak- 
ing upon  any  question  of  the  day.  In  this 
particular  case  Lord  Melville,  whom  I  may 
describe  as  being  a  very  outspoken  man, 
and  as  holding  strong  opinions  which  he 
sometimes  expresses  in  equally  strong  lan- 
guage, but  who  at  the  same  time  is  a  first- 
rate  soldier,  certainly  did  attend  that  meet- 
ing, and  did  use  the  expressions  which  my 
noble  Friend  has  quoted.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  wrote  to  him  expressing  his  opin- 
ion upon  the  subject  of  bis  having  taken 
such  an  opportunity  of  advancing  tho  views 
which  he  held  with  regard  to  that  force  ; 
and  Lord  Melville  has  written  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  frankly  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  terms  which  he  used.     At 
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the  same  time,  though  I  certainly  do  not 
•hare  in  Lord  Melville's  opinion,  it  mast 
be  recollected  that  this  was  not  a  meeting 
convened  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
Tolunteer  movement,  but  was  a  meeting 
which  answers  to  our  quarter  sessions,  and 
his  observations  were  couched  in  reply  to  a 
proposal  for  giving  some  aid  out  of  the 
country  rates  to  the  volunteer  corps. 

MANNING  THE  NAVT. 
RETURNS  MOYED  FOR. 

Sir  CHARLES  NAPIER  moved  for 
the  following  Returns  : — 

*'  Retams  of  the  nnmber  of  Men  who  entered 
imder  the  Bonntj  Proolamation»  and  of  the  num- 
ber who  have  since  deserted ;  distinguishing  those 
who  entered  under  the  Bountj,  and  those  who  did 
not  so  enter : 

**  Of  the  total  number  of  Men  who  deserted 
during  the  jear  immediately  preceding  the  time  of 
the  Proclamation : 

*'  Of  the  number  of  Men  who  have  enrolled  them- 
selves in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  Oorps.^ 

"  Of  the  number  of  Men  now  serving  who  have 
completed  ten  and  fifteen  years*  service,  distin- 
guishing each. 

**  And,  of  the  number  of  Men  not  serving,  who 
receive  the  short  service  pension ;  and  the  number 
of  men  not  serving  who  are  entitled  to  the  short 
service  pension,  but  who  havo  not  claimed  it." 

lie  had  been  told  that  these  returns  would 
be  objected  to  on  the  score  of  difficulty  and 
expense.  He  was  unwilling  to  incur  un- 
necessary expense,  but  he  thought  the  re- 
turns he  asked  for  were  of  the  very  highest 
importance  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
for  when  the  House  had  voted  large  sums 
of  money  for  a  particular  purpose,  they 
ought  to  know  how  fnr  the  money  had 
effected  the  object  in  view.  The  Admiralty 
cost  the  country  £130,000  a  year,  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  furnishing 
the  returns. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  hoped  his 
gallant  Friend  would  not  persist  with  his 
Motion.  There  was  no  desire  whatever  to 
conceal  any  of  the  facts  ;  but  to  procure 
some  of  these  returns  would  involve  con- 
siderable expense  to  the  public,  and  even 
then  he  did  not  think  they  would  effect  the 
object  his  gallant  Friend  had  in  view. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  men  who 
had  entered  under  the  bounty  procloma- 
tion,  and  of  the  number  who  had  since 
deserted,  the  total  was  not  difficult  to  fur- 
nish ;  but  to  distinguish  those  who  had 
entered  under  tho  bounty  and  those  who 
did  not  would  involve  the  sending  out 
to  all  the  different  stations,  to  China,  the 
Pacific,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 

Mr  j^  Sidney  Herbert 


the  several  ships'  books.  As  to  the  nnm- 
ber of  men  who  had  deserted  during  the 
year  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  the 
proclamation,  that  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  giving.  As  to  the  number  of  men 
who  had  enrolled  themselves  in  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve  Corps,  that  he  understood 
his  gallant  Friend  was  ready  to  defer.  As 
to  the  number  of  men  now  serving  who 
have  completed  ten  and  fifteen  years'  ser- 
vice, distinguishing  each,  that  too  would 
involve  the  sending  out  to  foreign  stations ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  number  of  men  not 
serving,  who  receive  the  short  service  pen- 
sion, that  he  should  be  happy  to  furnish 
his  gallant  Friend.  The  last  return  asked 
for  was  the  number  of  men  not  serving 
who  are  entitled  to  the  short  service  pen- 
sion, but  have  not  claimed  it.  Now,  it  was 
impossible  to  state  that,  because  there  was 
no  record  whatever.  Nothing  was  known 
about  these  men.  They  had  left  the  ser- 
vice and  could  not  claim  the  pension.  He 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  stating  that 
he  was  sure  the  object  of  his  gallant  Friend 
was  the  public  good ;  but  he  could  have 
little  notion  of  the  expense  to  which  he 
put  the  country  by  these  returns.  In  June, 
1858,  the  gallant  Admiral's  returns  in 
reference  to  deserters  caused  the  employ- 
ment of  no  less  than  six  clerks  for  six 
months,  at  a  cost  to  the  country  of  £500. 

Sir  CHARLES  NAPIER  said,  that 
every  ship  on  a  foreign  station  sent  home 
two  monthly  books,  which  would  give  the 
information  he  sought.  Unless  the  House 
knew  how  many  men  had  deserted  after 
receiving  tho  bounty  how  would  they  be  in 
a  position  to  ascertain  how  the  navy  was  to 
bo  manned  ?  He  wanted  to  know  whether 
the  Admiralty  had  used  proper  means  to 
apprehend  and  punish  these  deserters.  In 
his  opinion  no  punishment,  not  even  flog- 
ging, was  too  severe  for  men  who  accepted 
the  Queen's  bounty  of  J&IO  and  a  suit  of 
clothes  for  the  purpose  of  deserting.  He 
doubted  whether  the  Admiralty  had  taken 
proper  steps  to  bring  these  men  to  condign 
punishment.  He  had  no  objection  to  give 
up  a  portion  of  the  returns. 

Motion  put,  and  negatived, 

PETITIONS  OP  RIGHT. 
LEAVE.      FIBST  BBADINO. 

Mr.  BOVILL  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  Pe- 
titions of  Right,  to  simplify  the  proceedings, 
and  to  make  provision  for  the  costs  thereof. 
He  stated  thnt,  according  to  the  present 
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Btate  of  tho  law,  great  difficnltics  and  incon- 
Teniences  were  experienced  by  merchants, 
ship-owners,  contractors  and  others,  in 
every  case  of  litigation  with  the  Govern- 
ment. When  a  contractor  failed  in  his 
engagements  with  the  Government,  the 
remedy  they  had  against  him  was  sim- 
ple, expeditious,  and  easy.  But  if  the 
contractor  had  any  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  Government,  the  proceedings 
were  in  the  highest  degree  inconvenient, 
dilatory,  and  expensive,  *  and  amounted, 
practically,  to  a  denial  of  justice  altogether. 
Ho  might  inform  the  House  what  took  place 
m  the  case  of  the  last  Petition  of  Right 
thst  was  brought  before  a  court  of  law.  A 
person  took  a  contract  to  supply  the  Ad- 
miralty with  naval  stores,  and  afterwards 
made  a  claim  upon  thcra  for  breach  of  con- 
tract to  the  extent  of  between  £2,000  and 
•S3,000,  and  he  insisted  that  he  had  ful- 
filled the  conditions  of  his  contract.  A  dis- 
pute, however,  arose  between  him  and  the 
Board,'  and  by  means  of  a  Petition  of  Right 
he  brought  tho  question  into  court,  and  re- 
covered to  the  extent  of  £2,400,  which  was 
his  original  claim.  But  this  was'  after 
sererai  months  of  delay  and  a  large  expen- 
diture ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  bear 
his  own  expenses  which  amounted  to  up* 
wards  of  £1,000.  He  thought  this  was  a 
gross  and  manifest  injustice,  and  the  prac- 
tical result  was,  that  few  persons  would 
think  of  litigating  a  question  where  the 
expenses  were  likely  to  be  more  than  the 
8um  in  dispute.  This  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  interests  of  justice.  Lord 
Chancellors,  Attorney-Generals,  and  Judges 
had  all  condemned  the  practice,  which  was 
80  cumbrous  and  expensive,  and  which  few 
persons  really  understood.  The  process 
was  this  : — if  a  person  desired  to  obtain  a 
Petition  of  Right  he  must  begin  by  present- 
ing his  Petition  to  the  Home  Secretary,  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  which  he  must  pay 
a  fee  of  about  ten  guineos,  and  which  he 
never  received  back  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever.  If  that  Petition  was 
agreed  to,  it  received  the  sign  manual  of 
the  Queen  and  required  to  be  countersigned 
bj  the  Home  Secretary,  and  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Then  he  was  entitled  to  ask 
for  a  Commission,  beforo  which  he  might 
produce  his  evidence,  and  if  he  could 
satisfy  the  jury  that  his  cause  was  just, 
then,  but  not  till  then,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  commence  his  suit,  and  all  the  pre- 
liminary expenses  were  wasted.  Tho  re- 
sult was  that  enormous  costs  were  ne- 
cessarily incurred,  which  few  persons  were 
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willing  to  encounter.  He  thought  ft  was 
unnecessary  to  state  more  to  induce  the 
House  to  agree  to  his  Motion  ;  and  as  he 
understood  it  was  not  to  bo  opposed,  he 
would  not  occupy  their  time  longer  than 
by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  would 
not  only  offer  no  opposition  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  measure,  but  would  consider  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was  doing  a 
very  useful  service  in  bringing  it  forward. 
He  understood  that  it  was  proposed  to  re- 
tain the  existing  system  with  regard  to 
Petitions  of  Right,  but  to  simplify  and 
cheapen  the  mode  of  procedure  ;  and  if  the 
measure  accomplished  that  end,  it  should 
have  his  cordial  support. 

Leave  ffiven. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
BoTiLL,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  and  Mr.  Mac- 

AULAT. 

Bill  presented  and  read  1^. 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH.— HER  MAJESTY'S 
ANSWER  TO  THE  ADDRESS. 

The  COMPTROLLER  op  the 
HOUSEHOLD  (Lord  Proby)  reported 
Her  Majesty's  Answer  to  the  Address, 
as  follows  :— 

I  have  received  your  loyal  and  dutiful 
Address  with  much  satisfaction. 

You  may  rely  on  My  cordial  co-operation 
in  your  endeavours  to  improve  the  Law,  to 
extend  the  Commerce,  and  to  strengthen 
the  Institutions  of  the  Country. 

ENDOWED  SCHOOLS. 

COMMITTEE.      RESOLUTION.       BILL    BROUGHT 

IN  AND   READ   1". 

Mr.  DILLWYN  moved  that  the  House 
do  go  into  Committee  on  Endowed  Schools. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  DILLWYN  moved  a  Resolution  that 
the  Chairmon  be  directed  to  move  the 
House,  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  Law  respecting  Endowed 
Schools.  He  did  not  intend  on  that  occa- 
sion to  make  any  statement  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Bill,  excopt  that  he  had  carefully 
considered  the  arguments  of  the  Opposition 
last  year,  and  had  modified  the  Bill  in  a 
way  which,  he  hoped,  would  render  it  more 
generally  acceptable.  If  allowed  to  intro- 
duce the  measure  he  did  nut  intend  to  press 
the  second  reading  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
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so  that  tiio  House  miglit  have  full  time  to 
oonsMcr  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Resolution  reported.  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Masbet,  Mr.  Dillwtn, 
Mr.  SoHOLEFiELD,  And  Sir  Moreton  Peto. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  P. 


FRIDAY  ADJOURNMENTS. 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  BOUVERIB  said,  the  Motion  he 
was  about  to  propose,  if  adopted,  would 
have  the  effect  of  abolishing  the  custom  of 
moving  every  Friday  '*  that  the  House  at 
its  rising  do  adjourn  till  Monday  next," 
Saturday  being  thus  made,  except  in  un- 
usual cases,  a  dies  non.  As  there  were 
many  Members  who  had  not  yet  had  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  forms  of  the  House, 
he  would  take  the  liberty  of  explaining 
bow  it  came  about  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  sitting  on  a  Saturday, 
an  express  Motion  for  an  adjournment  to 
Monday  was  necessary.  The  rules  of  the 
House  did  not  admit  of  an  Amendment  to 
the  ordinary  Motion  for  adjournment,  nor 
did  they  permit  any  day  to  be  fixed  for  the 
next  meeting  on  that  Motion  ;  it  must  ne- 
cessarily be  in  the  form  "  That  this  House 
do  now  adjourn."  The  Motion  must  be  de- 
cided "Yes"  or  "No,"  and  if  it  were 
carried,  tho  House  stood  adjourned  at  once 
till  the  next  sitting-day,  of  which  Saturday 
was  technically  one.  In  the  early  period 
of  our  history,  Saturday  was  a  sitting-day 
the  same  as  other  week  days,  and  the 
practice  of  adjourning  from  Friday  to 
Monday  did  not  arise,  according  to  Mr. 
Speaker  Onslow,  till  the  time  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  who,  being  a  great  hunter 
as  well  as  a  great  statesman,  was  anxious, 
whenever  it  was  possible,  to  get  the  House 
to  adjourn  over  Saturday,  in  order  to  give 
him  a  day's  hunting  in  each  week.  At 
first  the  proposal  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition, but  by  degrees  it  grew  into  a  regu- 
lar practice,  which  had  continued  to  the 
present  day.  So  long  as  the  Motion  for 
adjournment  was  a  mere  formal  matter, 
and  so  long  as  it  was  passed  sub  silentio, 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  make  any  special 
provision  with  regard  to  not  sitting  on 
Saturday.  But  a  novel  practice  had 
grown  up,  within  his  recollection,  which  he 
thought  had  arrived  at  such  a  height  as  in 
the  judgment  of  many  Members  amounted 
Id  Bimofit  an  intolerable  nuisance.  The  Mo- 
for  adjournment  to  Monday  was  made  a 
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liandlo  to  introduce  discussion  upon  slmosi 
every  conceivable  subject  which  the  iniagi- 
nation  of  any  Member  might  deem  worUij 
of  submitting.     If  the  custom  had  existed 
from  time  immemorial  and  aequured  that 
halo  of  antiquity  which  was  involved  in  • 
constitutional  practice,  he  should  perhapi 
treat  it  with  respect,  as  no  one  less  wished 
than  he  did  to  trench  upon  the  pri? ilegei 
of  Members  of  the  House.     But  they  mait 
bear  in  mind  that  the  practice  he  com- 
plained of  was  tin  entire  novelty ;  that  it 
had  virtually  grown  up  within  the  last  tea 
years,  and  that  it  had  gone  on  inoreatin^ 
until  it  had  arisen  to  such  a  pitch,  that  ho 
trusted  the  bulk  of  the  Honse  woukl  lend 
him  aid  to  put  a  stop  to  it.     The  objec- 
tions were  obvious  and  palpable.    It  was 
a  most  unbtisiness-like  proceeding.    The 
amount  of  business  which  the  House  bad 
to  transact  was  enormous.     No  represent- 
ative assembly  ever  had  anything  like  the 
same  amount.     For  the  transaction  of  tliai 
business  the  time  was  limited.    Yet  ones 
a  week,  practically  one,  two,  or  three  hoara 
were  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  qoei- 
tions  upon  which  they  could  possibly  arriTS 
at  no  conclusion  whatever.    He  maintained 
that  the  true  function  of  that  House,  aa 
the  representative  of  the  nation,  was  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  nation,  and  to 
decide,  after  discussion  and   debate,  the 
various  important  matters  submitted  to  it. 
All  financial  and  legislative,  and  a  great 
many  administrative,  matters    were  sub- 
mitted  to  them,  upon   all    of  which  the 
practice  was  to  come  to  a  decision  afler 
discussion,  and  pronounce  a  deliveranee; 
whereas  the  topics  discussed  on  the  Motion 
of  adjournment  were  topics  on  which  the/ 
could  come  to  no  decision.     With  regard 
to    them    they   were    merely  a  debating 
society,  discussing  things  upon  which  tbey 
could  pronounce  no  deliverance;  and  he 
thought  it  had  a  serious  tendency  to  de- 
grade the  House  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
and  to  lower  their  character  as  a  legis- 
lative  assembly.      Besides,   it   was  most 
unfair  to    the   Government — he  did  not 
mean  the  present  Government,  but  tboae 
gentlemen  who  for  tho  time  being  were 
intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  country.     The  Executive  AdpinistrS' 
tion   were  necessarily  charged   with  the 
greater  part  of  the  business  of  the  Hoose. 
By  the  constitution  they  had  to  initiaU 
all  measures  of  finance,  and  practically,  if 
not  by  the  constitution,  all  measures  in- 
volving intricacy  or  cletails.    They  had  the 
means  of  knowledge;  they  had  the  power 
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of    common   counsel,   whicli    independent 
Members  had  not ;  and  it  was  very  well 
known   that  no   measure    of    importance 
could  be  carried  except  by  Her  Majesty's 
Oovemment.      The    House    allowed    the 
Government  two  out  of  five  sitting  days — 
Monday  and  Friday — and  kept  for  them- 
selves Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day.    After  thus  giving  up  two-fifths  only 
of    the   time,   private    Members   by   this 
novelty  of  speaking   on   the  question  of 
adjournment  contrived  to  lessen  even  that 
amount,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  Session 
the  Government  was  taxed  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  not  having  passed  measures 
wbicb  they  had  not  had  the  means  or  time 
to  carry.     It  was  calling  upon  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  day  to  make  bricks  without 
straw.  It  was  not  fair  to  the  public,  whose 
representative  the  Government  were,  and 
who  expected  the  Government  properly  to 
earry  on  the  business  of  the  country.     It 
was  also  not  fair  to  those  hon.  Members 
who  were  content  to  take  the  chance  of  the 
ballot   for  precedence   on    Tuesdays   and 
Thursdayp,  and  who,  having  respect  for  the 
forms  of  the  House,  were  unwilling  to  abuse 
those  forms  merely  to  deliver  a  speech,  of 
which  they  were  big,  in  a  full  House  at  five 
o'clock  on  a  Friday.     Here  was  a  speci- 
men of  the  extent  to  which  the  practice 
had  grown.     On  April  8, 1859,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  Notices  on  the  Motion  for 
adjournment  till  Monday  ; — 

"  Mr.  Salisbury, — To  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  remarks  said  to  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Baron  Bramwell  at  Bala  and  other  assize  towns 
in  the  North  Wales  Circuit ;  and  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department  if  he  has 
any  ezplaDation  to  offer  to  the  House  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  learned  Judge. 

"  Oaptain  Vivian, — To  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  a  question  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Cunningham  to  an  Ensigncy  in  the 
13th  regiment  of  Light  Infantry. 

"  Mr.  Hopwood, — ^To  ask  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  for  an  explanation  of  the  recent  dis- 
missal of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  employed  for 
two  years  and  a  half  in  tho  Emigration  Office,  and 
had  subsequently  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

*•  Sir  A.  Agnew, — To  put  a  question  to  the  Se- 
eretary  of  State  for  India  respecting  the  late  dis- 
tnrbancea  in  Travanoore. 

*'Mr.  G.  Glive,— To  call  the  attention  of  the 
flHouse  to  the  recent  appointment  of  magistrates 
for  tho  city  of  Hereford  ;  and  to  ask  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  on  what  infor- 
mation, and  at  whose  suggestion,  such  appoint- 
meota  were  made  ;  also,  whether  he  will  object  to 
the  production  of  any  correspondence  which  may 
have  taken  place  on  the  subject." 

[Hear !   bear.]     He  heard  hon.  Members 
•ay  "  Hear,  hear/'  as  if  these  were  impor- 


tant questions  to  ask.  He  did  not  for  a 
moment  wish  to  eouvey  that  all  these  very 
miscellaneous  matters  were  not  such  as 
might  very  properly  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  ;  but  he  said  they 
ought  to  be  brought  under  its  notice  in  a 
regular  and  proper  manner.  They  might 
all  be  divided  into  two-  classes — Questions 
for  information,  or  subjects  on  which  the 
opinion  of  the  House  might  be  taken. 
Questions,  that  merely  sought  information, 
could  be  put  on  any  evening  without  a 
speech.  If  they  involved  discussion,  pro- 
per notice  should  be  given,  and  the  Motion 
made  on  a  Tuesday  or  Thursday.  He 
had  not  read  half  the  list,  and  this  was 
only  for  one  day. 

**  Viscount  Castlerosse, — To  ask  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  at  the  late  trial  at  Tralee, 
of  Daniel  O'SuUivan,  convicted  of  being  a  mem-, 
ber  of  the  Phoenix  Society,  the  eleven  Roman  Ca- 
tholic jurors  (including  a  gentleman  lately  ap- 
pointed a  magistrate  for  the  county)  who  were 
called  and  answered  to  their  names,  were  directed 
to  '  stand  by,'  by  the  Crown  ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
such  a  course  was  adopted  with  the  approval  of 
the  Government. 

"  Sir  Erskine  Perry, — To  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  what  steps  have  been  taken  for 
removing  the  political  establishment  of  the  India- 
office  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  other  public 
offices  of  Government. 

"  Mr.  Kinnaird, — To  ask  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  whether  tho  Government  will 
have  made  up  their  minds  by  the  meeting  of  the 
New  Parliament  (seeing  that  Berkeley-house  is 
now  pulled  down)  as  to  making  a  carriage  road 
by  the  side  of  Berkeley-house,  from  Cockspur- 
street  and  Charing-cross,  into  St.  James's  Park. 

**  Mr.  MoDckton  Milnes, — To  ask  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  what 
mode,  and  to  what  extent,  the  Government, intend 
to  act  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Consular 
Committee  of  last  Session. 

"  Viscount  Palmerston, — To  make  some  obser- 
vations on  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent, 
and  to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  inform- 
ation as  to  the  position  held  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  negotiations  now  going  on. 

"  Mr.  Chichester  Fortesoue, — To  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  when  he  will  lay  on 
the  table  the  correspondence  between  the  Colonial- 
office,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  Canada. 

"  Mr.  Liddell, — To  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  whether  in  consequence  of  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Peacock  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Bengal, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  recom- 
mend that  the  vacancy  thereby  created  in  the 
Council  of  Calcutta  should  be  filled  up  by  a  person 
competent,  from  experience  and  skill,  to  super- 
intend and  remodel  the  finances  of  India. 

**  Mr.  Beamish, — To  ask  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  whether  Sir  Samuel  Cunard  having 
offered,  through  a  deputation  vsho  waited  on  the 
Admiralty  and  Treasury  Departments  on  Monday 
last,  to  convey  the  mails  weekly  between  an  Irish 
port  and  America  for  the  sum  cf  £500  tho  voyage 
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oat  and  home,  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majestj'f 
Government  to  persevere  in  completing  a  contract 
for  £300  for  this  service  (fortnightly)  between  Gal- 
way  and  America." 

Many  of  those  were  perfectly  proper  que§- 
tions  to  be  put  for  the  sake  of  informatiou, 
but  he  repeated  that  they  were  not  put  on 
a  proper  occasion,  or  in  a  proper  way.  It 
was  very  hard  upon  the  different  Members 
of  the  Government,  because  they  had  very 
little  notice  of  the  Questions  to  be  put,  and 
were  often  prevented  from  replying  by 
having  already  answered  a  previous  Ques- 
tion. He  had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
seen  it  degenerate  into  a  complete  farce- 
one  Member  of  the  Government  rising  after 
another  to  give  answers  to  Questions  which 
were  not  within  their  proviuce,  prompted 
by  other  Members  of  the  Government  who 
were  really  cognizant  of  the  matters  in 
question,  but  who  could  not  speak  them- 
selves, because  they  had  already  addressed 
the  Ilouse  on  the  Question  before  it  of 
adjournment.  As  an  instance  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  practice  had  increased  he 
would  refer  to  the  Notices  for  to-morrow. 
There  was  no  great  amount  of  business 
on  the  paper  to-morrow,  but  already  hon. 
Members  had  given  notice  that  they  would 
make  speeches  on  the  Motion  for  adjourn- 
ment. Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  was  going 
to  ask  the  Government — 

«  What  measures  havo  been  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  the  Address  presented  to  Her  Majesty  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  1859,  by  this  House,  praying 
Her  Majesty  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  assaults  and  cruelties  committed  on 
merchant  seamen  in  American  vessels  ;  and  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Ilouse  to  some  recent  occur- 
rences of  that  nature." 

No  doubt,  the  question  was  one  which 
ought  to  be  brought  before  the  House,  but 
why  did  the  hon.  Gentleman  bring  it  for- 
ward on  the  Motion  for  Adjournment  ? 
Why  did  he  not  put  his  name  down  and 
take  his  chance  of  the  ballot  like  others  ? 
No  doubt,  he  was  enceinte  with  a  speech  of 
which  he  wished  to  be  delivered,  but  why 
did  he  choose  an  evening,  and  an  occa- 
sion when  his  egg  must  be  addled,  un- 
less it  was  that,  the  Question  of  Adjourn- 
ment coming  on  early  in  the  evening,  he 
would  be  more  likely  to  have  a  full  House 
to  listen  to  him  ?  Then  Mr.  Darby  Griffith 
was  to  ask  the  Government — 

"Whether  it  is  true,  as  stated  in  a  French 
paper,  that  30,000  French  troops  are  expected  at 
Leghorn,  and  whether  the  French  Government 
has  any  intention  of  taking  any  such  steps,  for  tho 
purpose  of  preventing  the  annexation  of  the  pro- 
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vinoes  of  Central  Italy  to  Sardinia,  which  their 
Constitutional  representatives  have  voted  as  their 
final  determination." 

And  Mr.  Edwin  James  had  given  notice  of 
his  intention — 

<*  To  draw  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  SUts 
for  the  Home  Department  to  the  case  of  Tbomsi 
Sniethurst,  convicted  of  the  crime  of  murder  on 
the  15th  day  of  August  last,  and  recently  pardoned 
by  Her  Majesty ;  and  to  ask  him  whether  the 
Government  contemplate  the  introduction  of  any 
measure  to  give  the  right  of  appeal  to  personi 
convicted  of  capital  and  other  crimes." 

If  hon.  Gentlemen  thought  it  was  a  legiti- 
mate thing  that  there  should  be  such  so 
opportunity  as  this  for  making  a  delirer. 
ance  of  such  matter,  let  arrangements  be 
made  for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
the  hardship  imposed  on   those  Members 
who,  coming  down  to  advance  public  basi- 
ness,  were  compelled  to  sit  and  listen  for 
four  or  five  hours  to  discussions  on  every 
variety  of  subject,  which  never  led  to  any 
practical   result.      The  worst  of  it  was, 
that  not  merely  were  questions  asked  and 
answered,  but  every  Member  who  had  not 
already  spoken  on  the  Question  of  adjourn- 
ment had  a  right  to  speak  on  any  particolar 
question  ;  so  that  very  often  little  debates 
were  got  up.     He  could  not  conceive  what 
objection  would  be  urged  against  his  pro* 
position.     There  were  a  certain  number  of 
Gentlemen   who  seemed  to    think  it  the 
principal  function  of  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  public  business  ;  but  he  hoped  that  was 
not  the  opinion   of    the   great   majority. 
Some  would  say  that  it  was  advisable  to 
have   a  safety-valve   through   which  hon. 
Gentlemen  could  let  off  their  steam  ;  but 
if  the  valve  were  pretty  nearly  as  big  as 
the  boiler,  and  no  proper  weight  put  on  it, 
very  little  work  indeed  would  be  got  out 
of  the  engine.     Whether  he  succeeded  in 
carrying   his    Motion  or   not,   he  had  no 
doubt  he  should  have  the  support  of  many 
Members  on  both  sides,  who  were  anxions 
to  see  a  stop  put  to  this  moderu  abuse— 
which  was  most  unfair  not  merely  to  the 
Government,  but  to  the  other  independent 
Members,  who  did  not  condescend  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving, — 

"That,  whenever  this  Ilouse  meets  for  busin^o 
upon  Friday,  it  shall  at  its  rising  adjourn  to  the 
following  Monday,  unless  the  House  shall  other- 
wise order." 

Mr.  monckton  MILNES  said,  he 
oould   hardly   think   that   his   right  hon. 
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Friend  had  fully  considered  tlie  bearings  of 
that  question;  and  he  hoped  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  who  had  not  hiroself  been 
very  nice  in  his  language,  would  forgive 
him  if  he  stated  that  his  speech  was  some- 
what tinged  with  official  pedantry.  His 
right  hon.  Friend,  when  he  described  the 
practice  of  speaking  on  the  Motion  for  ad- 
journment as  an  innovation,  ought  to  have 
remembered  that  it  had  grown  up  solely  in 
consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  old  con- 
stitutional custom  of  speaking  on  Petitions, 
a  custom  which  was  still  adhered  to  by  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  which,  he 
believed,  existed  in  every  other  legidative 
assembly  in  the  world.  After  it  had  been 
thought  right  to  suspend  that  power  it  was 
only  natural  that  the  practice  should  have 
grown  up  of  taking  advantage  of  the  Motion 
for  the  Friday  adjournment  in  order  to 
bring  forward  incidental  matters  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  submitted  to  the 
eonsideration  of  the  House.  The  House 
was  an  excellent  guardian  of  its  own  order, 
and  he  could  remember  but  very  few  in- 
stances in  which  the  privilege  had  been 
abused;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
practice  carried  with  it  great  and  palpable 
advantages.  It  enabled  hon.  Members  to 
bring  subjects  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  at  the  right  moment;  whereas  if  the 
usual  form  of  giving  notice  of  a  Motion 
.were  adopted,  many  questions  which  called 
for  immediate  consideration  could  not  be 
Bubmitted  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
until  the  lapse  of  perhaps  two  or  three 
months,  when  no  advantage  could  any  longer 
arise  from  their  discussion.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  had  asked  why  he  (Mr.  Milnes) 
had  not  given  notice  of  his  Motion,  and 
atood  his  chance  of  the  ballot  for  the  day 
on  which  it  was  to  be  brought  forward;  and 
his  answer  was  that  he  had  not  done  so 
because  the  subject  with  which  he  had  to 
deal  was  one  of  pressing  importance  and 
would  not  bear  delay.  That  was,  he  thought, 
a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  take  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  of  bringing  it 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House.  He 
believed  that  those  incidental  discussions 
seldom  or  never  occupied  more  than  two  or 
three  hours,  a  period  of  time  which  noble 
Lords  and  right  hon«  Gentlemen  sitting  on 
the  Treasury  bench  and  on  the  front  Oppo- 
sition bench  did  not  scruple  to  spend  in  the 
delivery  of  a  single  speech.  Now,  if  Mi- 
nisters and  ex-Ministers  would  be  a  little 
more  concise  in  their  addresses,  and  a  little 
more  relevant  in  the  matter  of  those  ad- 
dresses) he  believed  the  business  of  that 


House  would  be  conducted  very  successfully, 
and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  inter- 
fering with  the  privileges  of  the  few  inde- 
pendent Members  who  took  any  active  part 
in  their  discussions.  He  was  sure  that  if 
the  House  were  to  give  its  sanction  to  that 
Motion  one  of  these  two  consequences  would 
follow — either  the  public  would  feel  great 
discontent  at  finding  that  hon.  Members 
could  not  bring  forward  incidentally  im- 
portant questions,  or  else  Motions  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  would  be  made, 
not  only  on  the  Fridays,  but  on  the  other 
evenings  on  which  they  sat.  for  the  purpose 
of  justifying  the  introduction  of  such  topics. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  said  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers ought  either  to  put  a  direct  question, 
or  else  to  raise  a  debate  on  any  matter  in 
which  the  public  felt  interested;  but  he 
(Mr.  Milnes)  said  that  there  were  a  great 
number  of  occasions  on  which  it  was  not 
desirable  to  pursue  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  those  courses,  and  on  which  Mem- 
bers wished  to  preface  their  Questions  with 
some  explanations,  although  they  did  not 
think  it  advisable  that  they  should  conclude 
their  observations  with  any  formal  Motion. 
If  it  were  really  desired  to  save  time,  let 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Motions  on  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply,  which  really  were  inconvenient 
when  the  Government  were  pressed  for  time 
to  carrj  on  public  business.  He  trusted 
that  the  House  would  not'  consent  thus  to 
restrict  the  right  of  interpellation  possessed 
by  every  Member  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMBS  said,  that  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  mentioned 
his  name,  he  should  not  have  ventured, 
being  so  young  a  Member  of  tlie  House,  to 
have  addressed  them  on  this  subject.  But 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded 
to  him  by  name,  and  as  he  had  not  been 
very  strict  in  his  language,  but  had  made 
use  of  some  rather  hard  terms,  such  as 
**  abuse  '*  and  **  fraud,"  and  as,  moreover, 
he  had  indulged  in  a  variety  of  metaphors, 
he  (Mr.  Edwin  James)  thought  it  right  to 
offer  a  few  remarks.  Firstly,  he  thought 
the  reproach  of  indulging;  in  flights  of  ima- 
gination came  very  oddly  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  himself  talked  in  a  most 
effervescing  style,  and  had  dressed  out  his 
speech  with  all  sorts  of  rhetorical  metaphors, 
flying  from  obstetrical  to  engineering  in 
the  most  fanciful  way.  His  Motion  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  case  of  Smethurst  was 
one  which  deserved  consideration  ;  but  ho 
had  not  given  notice  of  it  with  any  idea,  as 
was  supposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman^ 
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of  bringing  it  forward  in  a  fall  Hoose.  It 
was  one  of  those  Motions  in  which,  though 
thej  did  not  entail  anj  express  decision, 
the  public,  the  Bar,  and,  he  would  odd,  the 
eriminal  jurisprudence  of  the  conntrj,  were 
deeplj  interested.  These  would  all  rest 
satisfied  with  the  inquiry  and  discussion 
which  the  subject  would  receiyo  when 
brought  forward  upon  the  Question  of  Ad- 
journment ;  and  it  consequently  seemed  to 
him  a  verj  proper  time  for  bringing  it 
under  the  notice  of  the  House.  Much 
inconrenience  would  arise  if  every  Member, 
when  putting  a  Question,  was  compelled  to 
move  an  Adjournment.  He  therefore  hoped 
the  House  would  negative  this  Motion  ; 
and  he  felt  sure  that  the  good  sense,  discre- 
tion, and  right  feeling  of  the  Members,  with 
the  desire  which  they  all  felt  to  conduct  their 
sittings  with  decorum  and  propriety,  would 
operate  as  a  sufficient  safeguard,  without 
the  dictation  involved  in  the  proposition  of 
the  right  hon.  Member. 

Mb.  DEEDES  said,  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  pressed  this  Motion  to  a  divi- 
sion, he  should  certainly  vote  with  him.  He 
had  no  wish  to  repress  freedom  of  speech 
on  the  part  of  any  Member,  upon  whatever 
subject  he  might  think  fit  and  proper  to 
take  up — such  a  course  would  be  the  very 
last  that  he  would  think  of ;  but  an  im- 
provement might,  in  his  opinion,  be  effected 
if  the  House  were  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  would  admit  of  those  topics  being 
brought  forward  in  a  regular  manner,  and 
not  at  a  time  when  they  interrupted  the 
business  which  was  intended  to  be  trans- 
acted. The  only  argument  which  he  had 
heard  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefraot 
(Mr.  Monckton  Milnes)  was  that  which  re- 
lated to  the  pressing  nature  of  some  of  the 
Motions  ;  but  looking  to  the  custom  which 
now  prevailed,  he  thought  the  difficulties 
attending  it  were  much  greater  than  would 
be  involred  in  any  alteration.  He  desired 
to  see  the  practice  amended  in  the  way 
which  was  pointed  out  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ;  and  if  in  due  course  of  time 
it  could  be  shown  that  any  real  inconve- 
nience had  thereby  arisen,  the  system  now 
existing  might  be  revived,  but  with  some 
restrictions,  which  would  enable  their  dis- 
cussions to  be  conducted  in  a  more  satis- 
factory manner.  He  had  no  wish  to  use 
any  word  which  might  be  considered  ob- 

{eetionable,  hot  he  had  heard  it  said 
lundreds  of  times  that  the  mode  in  which 
Questions  were  brought  forward  on  the 
Motion  of  Adjournment  amounted  to  an 
abnse  of  the  privilege. 

Mr*  Edwin  James 


LoBD  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  thai 
while  it  was  his  intention  to  oppose  the 
Motion,  in  case  it  went  to  a  dirision,  he 
thought  his  right  hon.  Friend  appeared  to 
hare  been  rather  hardly  dealt  with  by  two 
of  the  Gentlemen  who  had  spoken ;  for 
there  was  nothing  in  his  observations  cal- 
culated to  give  offence — and  he  had  cer- 
tainly not  intended  to  do  so.  At  the  same 
time  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to 
him  very  much  to  under-estimate  the  exer- 
tions of  independent  Members,  when  he 
broadly  stated  that  nine-tenths  of  the  basi- 
ness  of  the  House  was  transacted  by  gen- 
tlemen holding  official  situations.  His  owo 
experience  might  not  be  as  great,  hot  be 
believed  that  if  the  legislation  of  recent 
years  was  dispassionately  considered,  it 
would  be  found  that  a  vast  number  of  use- 
ful and  valuable  measnres  had  emanated 
from  those  Members,  whose  independent 
action  he  should  he  sorry  to  give  any  vote 
to  limit  or  restrict.  From  the  historical 
sketch  which  had  been  given  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentlenian,  he  had  fancied  that  he 
was  about  to  make  a  proposal  for  restoring 
to  them  the  Saturday  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived.  But  that  proposal  had 
not  been  made  ;  and  he  wished  to  point 
out  a  consequence  which  must  ensue  from 
this  Motion  if  carried,  which  was  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  continue  the  pra^ 
tice  which  of  late  years  had  so  much  tend- 
ed to  the  advancement  of  public  business, 
that  of  relinquishing  Thursdays  to  the  Go- 
yerninent  towards  the  close  of  the  Sessios. 
Maintaining  the  metaphor  which  had  been 
already  employed,  the  House  might  depend 
upon  it  that  if  the  use  of  the  safety  valve 
were  abridged  the  steam  would  burst  np 
somewhere,  and  much  more  frequent  re- 
currence would  therefore  be  made  to  a 
practice  which  he  looked  on  as  tenfold 
more  objectionable  than  the  one  to  which 
their  attention  had  now  been  called.  He 
alluded  to  the  custom  which  the  Speaker 
had  endeavoured  to  check,  but  which  it 
had  not  been  in  his  power  altogether 
to  abolish,  by  which,  when  a  Member 
was  otherwise  unable  to  mako  some  ob8e^ 
vations,  which  he  was  desirous  of  offering, 
ho  got  some  friend  to  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House.  Friday  particularly 
suggested  itself  as  an  occasion  suitable  for 
asking  questions  on  matters  of  importance, 
as  the  House  was  then  about  to  suspend 
its  sittings  for  two  days  ;  and  on  thatveiy 
account  some  latitude  ought  to  be  giren. 
On  these  grounds — for  lie  would  not  delay 
the  House  by  stating  others — he  should 
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strongly  urge  his  right  hon.  Friend  not  to 
press  the  Motion  to  a  division. 

Mb.  WALTER  said,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  adding  a  few  words  to  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  already  urged  in 
opposition  to  the  Motion  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  ;  and  he  earnestly  entreated  him 
not  to  press  this  question  to  a  division,  as 
in  that  event  he,  for  one,  should  feel  it 
right  to  vote  against  it.  He  believed  that 
he  had  occupied  a  seat  in  that  House  for 
about  the  same  number  of  years  as  his 
right  hon*  Friend,  and,  like  him,  he  had 
witnessed  the  gradual  growth  of  this 
custom,  which,  however,  had  left  upon  his 
mind  an  impression  exactly  opposite  to 
that  which  it  appeared  to  have  produced 
on  his  right  hon.  Friend.  And  when  he 
spoke  of  this  as  a  novel  custom,  adding 
that  if  it  were  old  and  venerable  he  might 
be  induced  to  treat  it  with  greater  leniency, 
this  view  apparently  led  to  a  conclusion 
exactly  opposed  to  what  his  right  hon. 
Friend  intended;  for  he  apprehended  that 
this  practice  had  grown  up  simply  from  a 
sense  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  hon. 
Members  of  its  necessity  and  convenience. 
Several  customs  existed  in  that  House 
which  theoretically,  perhaps,  were  not 
capable  of  being  defended,  but  which  were 
yet  felt  to  be  matters  of  great  practical 
convenience.  The  debate  on  Wednesday 
had  often  proved  most  useful  in  putting 
an  end  to  disagreeable  and  inconvenient 
questions  which  could  not  else  be  dis- 
posed of ;  and  similarly,  that  .on  Friday 
evening  gave  opportunities  for  clearing  off 
old  scores  aud  getting  rid  of  all  the  Parlia- 
mentary gossip  of  the  week.  He  believed 
that  the  liberty  of  speech  on  that  particular 
evening  had  a  very  salutary  effect  in 
shortening  discussions,  which  would  other- 
wise extend  over  a  great  portion  of  the 
ensuing  week. 

Mr.  DISRAELI : — Sir,  my  experience 
in  this  House  has  taught  me  that  in  the 
conduct  of  business  we  must  trust  more 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  Members  them- 
selves than  to  any  of  our  rules  and  regula- 
tions; though  no  one  can  for  a  moment  deny 
the  efficiency  of  those  rules,  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
those  regulations  by  which  our  general 
order  is  established.  I  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  opposed  Motions  similar  to 
that  now  brought  forward  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  I  must  say  that  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  privilege  to  which  his  Motion  re- 
fers 1  have  occasionally  observed  practices 
of  which  I  cannot  approve,  and  which  1 


must  say  I  have  sometimes  very  much 
deplored.  I  remember  an  instance,  I  think 
in  the  course  of  last  Session,  where  the 
dock  had  reached  the  hour  of  ten  before 
the  business  of  the  evening  commenced. 
But  although  that  is  what  I  believe  may 
be  called,  without  offence  to  any  one,  an 
abuse  of  the  privilege,  I  am  disposed  still  to 
trust  to  the  good  sense  and  to  that  quality 
called  tact,  rather  than  to  a  Resolution 
such  as  is  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman.  At  the  same  time  I  do  think 
that  if  wo  retain  this  custom  there  ought 
to  be  a  general,  and  I  would  say  an 
honourable  understanding  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  that  Questions  should  not  be 
brought  forward  on  these  Motions  of  Ad- 
journment, unless  they  are  of  a  pressing 
and  general  interest.  1  certainly  think 
that  such  an  understanding  was  not  ob- 
served on  either  side  during  the  last,  or, 
indeed,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
Sessions;  but,  if  hereafter  it  should  be 
arrived  at,  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  privilege,  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  might  be  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage indeed,  need  not  be  viewed  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  to«night  been  re- 
presented. The  House  has  lost  the  privi- 
lege which  it  possessed  of  speaking  upon 
the  presentation  of  Petitions;  and  the  op- 
portunities of  debate  have,  as  regards  in- 
dependent Members,  been  curtailed  by 
other  means.  1  should  therefore  hesitate 
very  much  before  consenting  to  a  proposal 
such  as  is  involved  in  the  present  Motion  ; 
but  I  admit  that  if,  after  the  experi- 
ence of  next  Session,  we  cannot  come  to 
that  practical  understanding  which  1  have 
already  intimated,  I  shall  consider  myself 
perfectly  free  from  any  engagement  which 
1  had  previously  taken,  and  if  any  hon. 
Member  should  then  propose  a  Motion 
similar  to  that  which  is  now  under  con- 
sideration, I  should  perhaps  view  it  in  a 
different  spirit  from  that  which  I  do  at 
present. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  quite 
concurred  that  this  was  a  question  to  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  and  that  on  observation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  rules  of  the  House  worked 
from  Session  to  Session  a  Member  might 
change  his  opinion  without  inconsistency. 
The  question  was  one  to  be  decided  accord- 
ing to  the  general  sense  of  convenience 
and  the  prevailing  view  of  the  Members  of 
the  House.  He  thought  it  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  there  was  any  conflict  of 
interest,  or  any  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
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members  of  the  Govern  men  t  for  the  time 
being  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private 
Members  of  the  Houso.  The  only  question 
is,  what  is  the  most  convenient  mode  of 
disposing  of  the  business  of  the  House. 
Judging  from  his  own  feelings  —  and  he 
might  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  when  in  office —  no- 
thing could  be  less  agreeable  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  than  to  increase 
the  number  of  nights  devoted  to  Go- 
vernment business.  On  those  nights  the 
principal  labour  of  official  Members  was 
discharged  ;  and  those  hon.  Members  were 
quite  in  error  who  supposed  that  there  could 
be  any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  increase  the  time  necessarily  devoted  to 
the  Government  business.  If  ever  they 
wished  that  increase,  it  could  only  be  from 
a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  not  for  their 
own  personal  gratification.  Before  he  sat 
down  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  way 
in  which  their  present  rules  with  regard  to 
Government  business  operated  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  and  Easter.  Two  nights  of  the 
week  were  devoted  to  Government  business 
— Mondays  and  Fridays.  The  other  three 
nights  were  entirely  devoted  to  questions 
brought  forward  by  independent  members 
— Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  to  Notices,  and 
Wednesdays  to  Orders  of  'the  Day.  On 
those  days  no  Government  Notice  or 
Order  was  allowed  to  have  precedence ; 
they  must  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the 
paper,  if  they  were  brought  forward.  But 
on  every  night  of  the  week  Questions  were 
put  by  independent  Members  ;  and  every 
one  who  had  been  Img  in  the  House  knew 
that  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
Questions  put  at  half-past  four  had  very 
much  increased  ;  and  the  time  devoted  to 
those  subjects  had  increased  accordingly. 
Every  night,  therefore,  independent  Mem- 
bers had  the  power  of  putting  Questions, 
and  the  whole  of  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Thursdays  was  given  up  to  them. 
Before  Easter,  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  it 
generally  happened  that  there  were  Com- 
mittees of  Supply.  On  the  Motion  for 
going  into  those  Committees,  independent 
Members  had  the  liberty  of  making  two, 
three,  or  four  Motions,  if  no  division  was 
taken  ;  so  that  Members  who  cauio  down 
to  take  part  in  the  discussions  on  Supply, 
found  that  the  House  did  not  go  into  Com- 
mittee until  seven,  eight,  or  nine  o'clock. 
In  addition  to  that  diminution  of  the  time 
given  to  Government  business,  there  were 
the  discussions  raised  on  Friday  night  on  the 
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Question  of  Adjoumment.  Taking  away 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays,  the 
portion  of  each  night  occupied  by  Questions, 
that  occupied  by  Motions  on  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply,  and  the  portion  of 
Friday  devoted  to  discubsions  on  the  Motion 
for  Adjournment,  there  was  a  considera- 
ble subtraction  from  the  number  of  hours 
allotted  to  the  public  business  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Session.  It  was  customory  for 
the  Government  to  bring  in  Bills  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Session  ;  they  might  lie  on  the 
table  ;  bnt  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
any  Government  Bill,  if  opposed,  to  receive 
any  consideration  befoi*e  Easter.  The  only 
nights  devoted  to  the  Government  business 
were  occupied  by  Committees  of  Supply  ; 
and  on  the  other  three  days  they  had  no 
opportunity  of  being  heard.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  a  large  number  of  Govern- 
ment Bills  were  postponed  to  a  late  period 
of  the  Session.  Everybody  knew,  when 
the  morning  sittings  commenced  in  June, 
how  great  was  the  pressure  on  the  time 
and  exertions  of  Members,  as  a  great 
portion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Session 
was  occupied  with  pressing  business  ; 
and,  after  all,  many  Bills  had  to  be  post* 
poned;  much  altercation  arose  as  to  their 
postponement,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  brought  on ;  and,  altogether, 
considerable  confusion  arose  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Session.  That  was  yery  much 
owing  to  the  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
their  business  in  the  part  of  the  Session 
before  Easter.  He  was  far  from  desiring 
to  curtail  the  time  that  might  be  fairly 
allotted  to  discussions  raised  by  independent 
Members.  That  time  was  most  valuable. 
It  was  necessary  to  the  proper  working  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  there  should 
be  a  free  expression  of  the  voice  of  the 
people  on  subjects  on  which  perhaps  no 
direct  Motion  could  be  made.  The  subjects 
brought  forward  on  the  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment were  chiefly  Questions  addressed 
to  Government  by  Members  who  wished  to 
accompany  those  Questions  with  some  re- 
marks; they  were  not  generally  in  the 
nature  of  Motions  or  proposals.  And  when 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  C.  Hamilton)  said  that 
those  discussions  facilitated  the  measures 
proposed  by  independent  Members,  he  mis- 
represented the  nature  of  those  discussions. 
No  measure  proposed  by  an  independent 
Member  could  ever  then  he  brought  for- 
ward ;  therefore  it  was  impossible  that  those 
Motions  could  facilitate  such  Bills.  If  he 
were  to  make  a  suggestion,  he  would  rather 
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ask  the  House  to  consider  whether  it  might 
not  be  possible  that  on  a  portion  at  least 
of  the   Thursdays   before   Easter,   prece- 
dence might  be  given  to  Orders  over  No- 
tices ;  or  at  any  rate  to  allow  some  portion 
of  those  days  to  be  occasionally  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  Bills.     It  was  also  worth 
consideration  whether  some  limit  might  not 
be  fixed  with  regard  to  the  hour  of  the  night 
at  which  Motions  might  be  made  on  going 
into  Committee  of  Supply,  for  it  was  an 
admitted    inconvenience    for  Members   to 
come  down,  seeing  **  Supply"  in  the  paper, 
and  expecting  discussions  on  the  Estimates, 
and  to  find  the  House  occupied  in  discussing 
colonial  or  Indian  questions,  or  some  other 
matters  wholly  foreign  to  the  question  of 
Supply,     lie  did  not  think  that  any  good 
would   result  from  pressing  this  Motion  ; 
but  some  improvement  might  be  made  in 
the  distribution  of  their  time  before  Easter, 
80  as  to  give  more  time  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Government  measures.     He  would 
also  suggest  that  when  a  Motion  had  been 
brought  forward  by  a  Member  of  the  Go- 
remment,  the  House  had  as  much  posses- 
sion of  this  Motion,  and  as  full  power  of 
discussing  it,  as  any  Motion  made  by  an 
individual  Member.     The  Government  had 
no  control  over  the  subject  of  discussion 
when  once  it  was  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.     The  only  ques- 
tion was,  whether  it  was  desirable  that  a 
greater  portion  of  time  should  be  allotted 
to  the. subjects  proposed  by  independent 
Members,  or  to  those  proposed  by  Govern- 
ment. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  wished  to 
add  his  voice  to  those  who  recommended 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Motion.  Indeed,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  it  rather 
impossible  for  him  to  support  his  Motion  by 
one  of  the  arguments  he  had  advanced  in 
its  favour.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
cited  him  (Viscount  Palmerston)  as  an 
instance  of  thoso  who  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  practice  of  raising  discussions 
on  the  Friday  Motions  for  Adjournment. 
He  therefore  could  not,  sitting  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  endeavour,  without  great  in- 
consistency, to  curtail  the  liberty  which 
he  had  taken  on  the  other  side.  There 
were  occasions  on  which  it  might  be  a  great 
public  advantage  for  Members  to  have  the 
opportunity,  on  the  Adjournment  of  the 
Honse  on  Friday,  to  ask  a  question  accom- 
panied by  a  detailed  statement,  which  the 
regulations  of  the  Honse  forbade  on  an- 
other day,  and  also  for  the  Members  of  the 
Government  who  were  interrogatedi  to  have 


the  opportunity  of  stating  at  greater  length 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  referred  to. 
He  however  hoped  that  what  had  been 
stated  in  the  course  of  the  debate  would 
induce  hon.  Members  to  exercise  some  dis- 
cretion and  forbearance  in  introducing  sub- 
jects on  a  Friday,  if  the  practice  were  to 
continue,  and  that  some  good  would  result 
from  this  discussion. 

Mk.  BOUVERIE  said,  he  was  not  of 
so  hopeful  a  temperament  as  the  noble 
Lord.  If  he  thought  that  the  result  of 
this  discussion  would  be  to  deter  Members 
from  abusing  this  privilege,  he  should  be 
content.  But  the  truth  was,  it  was  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  Members — if  they 
were  to  be  counted,  a  very  small  fraction — 
who  resorted  to  this  practice,  for  the  ma- 
jority condemned  it.  [''No,  no.'*]  He  be- 
lieved that  those  who  said  **  no,  no,"  were 
of  the  minority  he  referred  to,  and  he 
thought  that  some  regulation  of  the  prac- 
tice was  due  to  the  majority  who  were  now 
at  the  mercy  of  the  minority,  which  would 
abuse  the  present  rule  as  long  as  it  existed. 
He  wished  to  remove  the  temptation  afford- 
ed to  those  Members.  When  the  noble 
Lord  the  leader  of  the  House  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation,  when  offered,  of  making 
a  long  speech,  no  wonder  that  others  fell 
into  the  same  course. 

Mil.  T.  DUNCOMBE  was  sorry  to  hear 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Kilmarnock  was  about  to  press  his  Motion 
to  a  division.  He  admitted  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  many  of  the  observa- 
tions of  his  right  hon.  Friend  ;  but  he  could 
not  vote  with  him.  He  should  prefer  leaving 
the  question  on  the  footing  on  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  had  placed  it.  He  thought 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Kil- 
marnock might  have  introduced  the  subject 
in  a  more  cautious  manner.  It  was  not 
usual  to  single  out  Gentlemen  by  name  as 
he  had  done.  A  middle  course,  might,  per- 
haps, be  adopted — either  the  discussions  on 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  from  Friday 
till  Monday  should  be  confined  to  the  busi- 
ness and  proceedings  of  the  House,  or  else 
the  Motion  for  the  adjournment  from  Friday 
till  Monday  should  take  place  after  the 
Orders  of  the  Day,  making  those  Orders 
terminate  at  a  certain  hour.  This  would 
give  ample  time  if  there  was  any  pressing 
occasion  for  discussion.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  appeared 
to  be  of  opinion  that  hon.  Members,  should 
rather  give  up  their  privilege  of  bringing 
forward  Motions  on  Questions  of  Supply, 
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and  exercise  their  right  of  diBoussion  on 
the  Adjournment  as  much  ab  they  pleased. 
Now,  he  decidedly  protested  against  that. 
Motions  on  Supply  were,  according  to  a 
sound  constitutional  maxim,  the  most  legiti- 
mate means  of  asserting  the  rights  and 
making  known  the  grievances  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  which  ought  always  to  bo 
attended  to  before  any  money  was  voted 
away.  He  therefore  hoped  tho  House 
would  never  agree  that  their  powers  with 
regard  to  Questions  of  Supply  should  be 
crippled  or  restricted.  He  hoped  if  his 
right  hon.  Friend  pressed  tho  matter  to  a 
division  he  would  be  defeated.  The  good 
Bense  of  the  House,  he  was  quite  certain, 
would  correct  the  evils  which  had  been 
pointed  out. 

Question  pot. 

The  House  divided  ;— Ayes  48  ;  Noes 
166:  Majority  118. 

NEW  WRITS.— RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  COLLINS  said,  he  rose  to  move — 
*'  That  in  all  oaaet  where  the  Seat  of  anj  Mem- 
ber has  been  declared  void  by  an  Election  Com- 
mittee on  the  ground  of  bribery,  no  Motion  for 
the  issuing  of  a  New  Writ  shall  be  made  without 
two  days'  previous  notice  having  been  giren  in  the 
Votes." 

Colonel  FRENCH  said,  he  would  sug- 
gest that  the  present  Motion  and  one  which 
Btood  lower  on  the  paper  in  the  name  of 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  required  seven 
days'  notice  to  be  given  before  writs  were 
moved  for  certain  corrupt  boroughB,  should 
be  combined  together,  and  that  seven  days* 
notice  should  be  necessary  in  all  cascB  of 
that  kind. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered  accordingly. 

QUALIFICATION  FOR  OFFICES  ABO- 
LITION. 
OOlfMITTEE.      BILL  READ   1^. 

Mb.  HADFIELD  moved  that  the  House 
do  go  into  Committee  to  consider  the  Abo- 
lition of  Qualification  for  Offices. 

Agreed  to, 

(In  the  Committee.) 
Eesolved — 

**  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move  the 
House,  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
render  it  unnecessary  to  make  and  subscribe  cer- 
tain declarations  as  a  qualification  for  Offices  and 
Employments/' 

Reeolution  reported, 
Mr,  T,  Buncombe 


Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Masset,  Mr.  Hadfibld,  Mr.  Kbrshaw*  and 
Mr.  Haines. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  1®. 

GLOUCESTER  CITY  AND  WAKEFIELD 
WRITS.— RESOLUTON. 

Sia  6E0RGB  LEWIS  said,  he  rose  to 
move — 

"  That  no  Motion  for  the  issuing  of  any  New 
Writ  for  the  City  of  Gloucester  or  the  Borough  of 
Wakefield  be  made  without  seren  days*  prenoaa 
notice  thereof  being  given  in  the  Votes." 

It  would  be  in  tbe  recollection  of  the 
House  that  Committeed  were  appointed 
last  Session  to  inquire  into  the  Retuma 
for  the  City  of  Gloucester  and  for  tbe 
borough  of  Wakefield,  and  that  those 
Committees  had  reported  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  corruption  in  both  of  those 
constituencies.  In  consequence  of  this 
nn  address  was  adopted  to  tbe  Crown 
to  iuquire  into  the  matters  attending  the 
elections  in  these  two  boroughs.  The 
Commission  in  the  case  of  Gloucester  had 
made  their  report  to  the  effect  that  cor* 
ruption  had  existed  extensively  during  the 
last  two  elections  in  that  citj.  That  report 
was  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  woald 
be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  It  was  unnecesaaty 
for  him  to  detain  the  House  with  the  de* 
tails  of  these  circumstances ;  but  hon. 
Gentlemen  would  see  when  the  report  was 
presented  that  such  was  the  case.  With 
respect  to  the  borough  of  Wakefield,  the 
report  was  not  yet  presented  to  the  Crown, 
and  consequently  he  did  not  know  what  was 
the  result  arrived  at  by  the  Commissioners; 
but  he  had  been  informed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  that  the  report  would  he 
ready  in  a  few  days,  and  it  would  then  he 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  As  to 
Wakefield,  there  was  a  Committee  of  last 
Session  which  reported  the  existence  of 
corrupt  practices  in  that  borough,  'and  a 
Commission  was  issued  in  consequence. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  House  would 
not  think  that  he  adopted  an  unusual  or 
objectionable  course  in  requesting  them  to 
resolve  that  no  writ  for  a  new  member  to 
represent  the  constituencies  of  Gloucester  or 
Wakefield  should  issue  without  a  previous 
notice  of  seven  days  being  given  in  the 
Votes. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  wished  to 
know  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Home  Secretary,  what  was  the  position  in 
which  the  delinquents  at  Wake£eld  and 
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Gloucester  stood  ;  whether  the  hribers  and 
brihees  were  amenable  to  the  law,  or 
whether  any  pledge  had  been  given  to 
them  that  on  making  full  disclosures  they 
should  ^  be  indemnified  against  any  prose- 
cution for  the  offences  they  had  committed. 
If  legal  punishment  was  not  to  be  visited 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  had  been  guilty 
of  such  flagrant  acts  of  corruption,  the 
appointment  of  these  Commissions  was  a 
perfect  farce,  and  only  defeated  the  ends 
of  justice. 

Sm  GEORGE  LEWIS:  I  have  already 
stated  that  the  report  of  the  Wakefield 
Election  Commission  has  not  been  pre- 
sented. With  regard  to  the  City  of  Glou- 
cester, I  can  only  say,  as  far  as  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  concerned,  that 
they  have  made  no  promise  whatever— nor 
has  the  Attorney  General  or  any  other  law 
officer  of  the  Crown  made  any  promise — to 
any  of  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  be- 
fore the  Commissioners.  Without  referring 
to  the  report,  which  is  not  now  before  me, 
I  should  be  unwilling  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  my  hon.  Friend  as  to  what  may 
have  been  done  by  the  Commissioners 
themselves  under  the  powers  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  If,  however,  he  will  repeat 
his  question  to-morrow  or  Monday  I  will 
give  him  precise  information  as  to  any 
steps  that  may  have  been  taken  by  the 
Commissioners. 

Mb.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  that  when 
the  Gloucester  Commission  was  appointed, 
the  objection  was  urged  that  no  result 
would  be  attained  by  its  issue ;  and,  al- 
though no  understanding  was  come  to  or 
pledge  given  by  the  Government  that  action 
should  be  taken  upon  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  being  presented,  there  was 
certainly  a  feeling  among  hon.  Members 
that,  after  the  expense  attending  such  an 
inquiry  had  been  incurred,  something  should 
be  done  to  prevent  their  being  nugatory. 
Commissions  had  been  issued  for  Gal  way, 
Hull,  Cambridge,  and  numerous  other 
places,  the  records  of  which  slumbered  on 
the  shelves  of  the  library  as  monuments  of 
the  impotence  of  Parliament  to  deal  with 
the  evils  they  disclosed.  The  matter  ought 
to  receive  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Government,  and  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  should  have  their  attention  imme- 
diately directed  to  the  propriety  of  com- 
mencing proceedings  against  the  delin- 
quents. If  that  were  not  done,  these  in- 
vestigations would  become  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  public.  The  practice  was  to 
give  both  the  bribers  and  the  bribed  cer- 


tificates of  indemnification,  and  it  was  even 
doubtful  whether  the  granting  of  those  cer- 
tificates would  not  preclude  the  raising  of 
any  question  of  disfranchisement. 

Sir  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  he  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  do  his  best 
to  expedite  the  production  of  the  Report  of 
the  Wakefield  Commission.  It  was  im- 
portant that  the  House  should  be  in  pos- 
session, at  nn  early  period,  of  the  Reports 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  in  the 
Gloucester  and  Wakefield  cases.  With  re- 
spect to  what  had  just  fallen  from  his  lion, 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Maryle* 
bone  (Mr.  E.  James),  he  should  merely  ob- 
serve that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
would,  he  feared,  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  prosecute  and  attempt  to  bring  about, 
with  any  hope  of  success,  the  punishment 
of  those  persons  who  had  been  discovered 
by  the  Commissioners  to  have  violated  the 
law,  owing  to  the  fact  that  immunity  had 
been  not  only  offered  but  promised  to  those 
who  had  so  offended.  He  at  the  same 
time  hoped  that  when  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  was  laid  before  the  House, 
some  means  would  be  devised  without  vio- 
lating pledges,  to  visit  with  the  severity 
which  they  merited  practices  such  as  those 
which  the  inquiry  before  the  Commissioners 
had  brought  to  light. 

Mr.  bright  :  If  I  rightly  understand 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  has 
just  spoken,  he  thinks  the  case  under  our 
notico  is  not  one  in  which  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown,  or  even  Parliament,  can  pro- 
ceed with  a  view  to  the  punishment  of 
those  electors  who  have  been  shown  to 
have  received  bribes  before  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  point,  1  may  add,  is  one 
which  seems  to  me  to  have  been  settled 
some  time  ago  in  the  case  of  the  electors 
of  Hull,  or  some  other  borojjgh,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  came — and  came  very 
properly,  in  my  opinion — to  the  conclusion, 
that  after  a  certificate  had  been  given  to 
certain  persons  who  had  been  bribed,  ex- 
empting them  from  all  penal  consequences 
to  which  they  might  be  liable  in  conse- 
quence of  any  disclosures  which  they  might 
make,  it  would  not  be  strictly  just  to  in- 
flict upon  them  the  punishment  of  dis- 
franchisement. I  therefore  am  prepared 
to  admit  that  neither  the  Government  nor 
the  House  is  in  a  position  to  deal  with 
the  offences  which  hare  been  committed  at 
Wakefield  and  Gloucester  by  visiting  with 
penalties  the  voters  who  have  given  eri- 
donce  before  the  Commissioners  in  tlioso 
boroughs.     I  at  the  same  time  feel  that 
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wo  shall  still  less  find  ourselves  able  to 
disfranchise  two  towns  which  possess  popu- 
lations so  large  an'd  an  influence  so  con- 
siderable. There  is»  however,  another 
course  which  it  appears  to  me  may  fairly 
be  pursued  both  as  regards  the  individuals 
and  the  representative  rights  of  even  two 
such  large  constituencies,  and  the  adoption 
of  which  I  would  recommend  to  the  notice 
of  the  Government.  That  course  is,  that 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  boroughs  in 
question  to  send  representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment should  be  suspended  for  a  lengthened 
period,  so  as  to  mark  the  condemnation  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  practices  which 
have  recently  been  brought  to  light.  Such 
a  step  would,  I  feel  assured,  meet  with  the 
sanction  of  the  country  at  large.  So  far 
as  Wakefield  is  concerned,  I  happen  to 
possess— for  two  reasons,  which  will  im- 
mediately suggest  themselves  to  the  House, 
the  one  being  that  I  am  connected  with 
the  gentleman  who  was  the  unfortunate 
candidate  for  that  borough  at  the  late 
election,  and  the  other,  that  I  happen  to 
reside  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood — 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  result 
of  the  recent  investigation  into  the  ex- 
istence there  of  bribery  and  corruption. 
That  result  is,  that  out  of  800  electors  100 
appear  to  have  accepted  bribes,  and  I  con- 
fess it  is  to  me  a  subject  of  astonishment 
that  only  so  small  a  number  should  have 
been  guilty  of  this  offence,  when  I  bear  in 
mind,  that  a  single  voter  could  not  show 
his  face  in  the  streets  of  Wakefield  without 
having  a  bribe  offered  to  him  at  almost 
every  hour  of  the  day  as  well  as  of  the 
night.  While,  therefore,  we  are  shocked 
at  the  corruption  of  100  electors,  we  must 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  700 
others,  to  the  great  majority  of  whom  £30 
or  £40  was  a  matter  of  some  consequence, 
resisted  the  temptations  which  lay  in  their 
path.  Now,  in  speaking  thus,  1  may 
appear  to  be  about  to  argue  that  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  disfranchise  a  borough  in 
which,  out  of  800  electors,  there  are  700 
who  are  innocent  of  the  offence  of  receiving 
biubes.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  these 
700  voters  are  not  so  free  from  blame  as 
may  seem  to  be  the  case.  I  lay  down  this 
proposition,  because  no  corruption  can,  in 
my  opinion,  take  place  such  as  that  which 
has  been  proved  to  have  existed  in  Wake- 
field and  Gloucester  without  the  leading 
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In  the  borough  in  which  I  happen  to  re- 
side^ an  election  took   place   in  the  year 
1835,  or  1837,  I  think  it  was,  and  upon 
that  occasion  —  hon.  Gentlemen   opposite 
may  perhaps  suppose  that  I  am  not  speakmg 
impartially  in  saying  so — there  was  a  very 
profuse  expenditure  of  money  on  the  part 
of  the  Conservative  candidate,  while  upon 
our  side,  on  the  days  of  polling  and  nomi- 
nation, there  was  a  good  deal  which  I  could 
not  deem  right,  not  exactly  in  giving  bribes 
but  in  keeping  open  the  public-houses  in 
the  town.     Fortunately  for   us,  however, 
our  candidate  was  defeated,  and  after  the 
election  was  over  a  meeting  was  held  at 
which  a  considerable  number  of  the   in- 
fluential members  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  borough  were  present,  and  we  there 
pledged  ourselves  to  a  resolution,  under  no 
circumstances  whatever,  to  take  part  in  an 
election,  or  to  invite  any  gentlemen  to  come 
into  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  being  a 
candidate  at  an  election,  which  was  to  be 
conducted  upon  any  other  principles  than 
those  which  were  strictly  legal  and  moral. 
I  recollect  myself  having  said  at  that  meet- 
ing, '*  You  may  bring  forward  any  candi- 
date you  like,  but  I  for  one  will  never  go 
across  the  street  again  to  assist  any  man 
unless  an  agreement  is  entered  into  that 
not  one  shilling  will  be  laid  out  in  the  con- 
test the  expenditure  of  which  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  being  scrutinized  by  Parliament 
and  the  country."     The  result  was  most 
satisfactory,  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  if  a  dozen,  or  even  half>adozen,  of 
the  leading  men  belonging  to  either  political 
party  would  come  forward  in  Wakefield  or 
Gloucester,   or  any   other    borough,    and 
adopt  a  similar  resolution,  the  corruption 
of  which  we  complain  would  soon  cease  to 
exist.     The  fact  is,  however,  that,  instead 
of  taking  this  course,  everybody  at  Wake- 
field and  Gloucester  seems  to  have  winked 
at  what  was  taking  place.     I  should  be 
glad,  therefore,  if  those  infiuential  persons 
who  cannot  be  held  to  be  totally  blameless 
in  the  matter  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  country   regards  their  conduct   with 
something  like  horror,  for  nothing  can  be 
more  prejudioiol  to  us  as  a  nation  than  that 
transactions  such  as  those  which  we  are 
discussing  should  continue  to  prevail.    Par- 
liament, then,  in  order  to  mark  its  sense  of 
the  enormity  of  such  proceedings,  would, 
in  my  opinion,  act  wisely  if  it  were  to  de- 
prive those   boroughs   for  a  considerable 
time — say  for  some  period  not  exceeding 
ten  years — of  their  right  to  return  Members 
to  this  House.    I  would  have  tbem,  in 
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Bhorfc,  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  that 
privilege  for  a  period  so  long  that  the  whole 
country  might  be  able  to  point  to  them  as 
black  spots — not,  perhaps,  spots  in  reality 
one  bit  blacker  than  others,  but  more  un- 
fortunate in  this  respect,  that  their  black- 
ness had  been  found  out.  I  am  not  one  of 
those,  whatever  may  be  my  feelings  with 
regard  to  individuals  or  to  particular  con- 
stituencies, who  can  for  one  moment  counte- 
nance such  disgraceful  proceedings  as  those 
to  which  I  am  adverting.  They  are  a 
disgrace  to  this  House  as  well  as  to  the 
nation  at  large,  and  I  trust  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  may  take  into  his  serious  con- 
sideration the  suggestions  which  I  have 
thrown  out,  with  a  view  to  putting  an  end 
to  this  system  of  corruption  at  elections  as 
far  as  possible.  He  cannot,  as  I  said 
before,  punish  particular  individuals,  or 
completely  disfranchise  entire  constituen- 
cies, but  then  he  may,  by  taking  the  course 
which  I  have  indicated,  do  all  the  good  that 
can  be  done  until  this  House  has  passed 
into  a  law  the  only  measure  that  can  be 
really  effectual  in  such  cases — I  mean  a  mea- 
sure bestowing  the  right  to  vote  by  ballot. 
Mb.  clay  said,  that  with  regard  to  the 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright),  it 
had  never  been  proposed  to  disfranchise  the 
electors  of  Hull.  A  Bill  of  the  nature  re- 
ferred to  had  indeed  been  brought  in  with 
regard  to  the  town  of  Galway.  He  must 
decline  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  legal 
construction  of  that  portion  of  the  Act  re- 
lating to  bribery  which  granted  an  in- 
demnity to  those  persons  guilty  of  that 
offence  who  happen  to  give  evidence  before 
a  Commission,  but  he  contended  that  the 
Act  in  no  way  deprived  Parliament  of  the 
right  to  disfranchise,  if  it  should  deem  fit  to 
do  so,  any  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  elec- 
tors of  a  borough  in  which  extensive  cor- 
ruption had  been  proved  to  have  taken 
place.  He  concurred  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Bnght),  in  the  expediency  of 
suspending  the  right  of  exercising  the 
franchise  for  a  time  in  such  cases.  That 
right  had  for  a  considerable  period  been 
suspended,  in  the  borough  in  which  ho  had 
tlie  honour  to  represent,  for  as  long  a  period 
indeed  as  a  year  and  a  half.  He  bad  the 
satisfaction,  however,  of  being  in  a  position 
to  state  that  anything  like  direct  bribery 
was  now  unknown  in  that  borough,  and  that 
the  expenses  of  a  contest  for  it  were  not 
one-sixth  of  the  sum  to  which  they  used 
formerly  to  amount. 


Mb.  MELLOR  said,  ho  would  express  a 
hope  that  the  Government  in  dealing  with 
the  cases  of  Wakefield  and  Gloucester  would 
feel  themselves  completely  unembarrassed 
by  any  consideration  leading  to  the  sup* 
position  that  the  Commissioners  had  the 
power  to  enter  into  a  pledge  that  Parliament 
should  not  disfranchise,  either  as  a  whole 
or  in  classes,  the  electors  of  those  constitu- 
encies in  which  the  existence  of  corruption 
on  a  large  scale  had  been  brought  to  light. 
The  object  of  a  Commission  would  be  a  farce 
if  it  were  not  issued  for  that  very  purpose. 
The  certificate  they  had  the  power  to  give 
only  protected  those  who  gave  evidence 
from  the  pains  and  penalties  attached  to 
bribery. 

Mr.  MALINS  said,  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  protested  against  the  issuing  of 
these  Election  Commissions.  A  great  deal 
of  expense  was  incurred  without  leading  to 
any  practical  result.  If  it  were  really  in- 
tended to  take  any  effective  measures  for 
putting  down  bribery,  what  a  ridiculous 
thing  it  was  to  send  three  Commissioners 
to  Gloucester  and  three  to  Wakefield,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  preparing  another  blue* 
book,  upon  the  production  of  which  no 
proceedings  were  to  be  taken.  '  He  con- 
fessed he  could  not  understand  the  object 
of  the  Home  Secretary  in  moving  that  the 
writ  be  suspended  for  seven  days.  If,  in- 
deed, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  pro- 
posed the  suspension  of  these  writs  until 
he  and  his  colleagues  had  read  the  reports 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  considered  what 
measures  they  should  adopt  in  consequence 
of  them,  his  course  would  have  been  in- 
telligible ;  but  the  present  Resolution  was 
without  meaning.  If  it  were  true,  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  said,  that 
only  100  voters  at  Wakefield,  of  which  ho 
seemed  to  know  a  great  deal,  out  of  800 
were  bribed,  he  would  ask  where  was  the 
justice  of  punishing  700  innocent  men  for 
the  misconduct  of  100,  who  perhaps  from 
their  poverty  were  more  exposed  to  temp- 
tation than  the  others  ?  Unless  the  Go- 
vernment were  prepared  to  bring  in  a  mea<> 
sure  that  would  effectually  detect  and 
punish  the  bribers,  he  repeated  it  was  most 
absurd  to  have  issued  those  Commissions. 
He  would  ask  the  Government  if,  in  the 
forthcoming  Reform  Bill,  or  by  any  other 
means,  whether  thoy  really  intended  to  go 
to  the  root  of  the  evil  ?  If  the  leaders  of 
a  party,  as  was  suggested,  had  been  guilty 
of  sanctioning  the  practice  of  bribery,  let 
them  be  visited  with  the  proper  meed  of 
punishment.    He  should  certainly  rejoice 
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if  ]ie  lived  to  see  tlie  day  when  the  abomi- 
nable practice  of  bribery  was  effectually 
put  down.  This  he  was  satisfied  of,  that 
the  nostrum  of  the  bon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham would  never  put  it  down.  The 
ballot  would  never  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
tinguishing this  evil.  He  trusted  therefore 
the  House  would  make  up  their  minds  to 
a  measure  that  would  have  some  practical 
result. 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  wished  to  state 
in  explanation  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hull  (Mr.  Clay),  was  under  a  mistake  in 
saying  that  he  (Mr.  Bright)  was  in  error 
in  what  he  said  as  to  the  course  taken  by 
former  Governments  in  relation  to  bribery. 
He  found  by  reference  to  Hansard  that  in 
1854  the  Attorney  General  of  that  day 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  directed 
against  Canterbury,  Barnstaple,  Hull,  and 
Marlborough.  The  House,  however,  did 
not  feel  disposed  to  concur  in  the  objects  of 
that  measure. 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  he  wished 
to  remind  the  House  that  it  was  only  by 
moral  evidence  of  the  most  doubtful  and 
delicate  character  that  they  could  arrive 
at  a  suspicion  of  who  were  the  bribers  at 
an  election.  In  the  recent  cases  he  did 
not  think  that  more  than  a  glance  of  sus- 
picion had  fallen  upon  the  leaders  of  parties. 
Some  slight  suspicion  had  attached  to  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Wells  (Sir  W.  Hay- 
ter),  but  all  who  knew  the  character  of  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman  must  be  persuaded 
that  that  suspicion  was  entirely  without 
foundation.  But  if  the  House  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  inflict  punishment  upon  persons 
taking  bribes  they  would  have  to  proceed 
in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  impossible  to  get  any 
jury  to  convict  upon  such  evidence  as  could 
be  produced.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  Malins),  talked  about  going  to  the 
root  of  the  matter — but  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  root  of  the  matter  was  not  the 
guilt  of  either  briber  or  bribee.  It  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  franchise  had  been  extend- 
ed to  people  who  wero  so  poor  that  they 
were  liable  to  be  bribed.  The  elective 
privilege  was  enjoyed  by  a  great  number 
of  persons  who  had  no  proper  sense  of  its 
value,  and,  therefore,  sold  it  for  the  highest 
price  they  could  get.  Some  people  seemed 
to  think  that  if  they  could  prevent  the 
passage  of  a  bribe  from  the  hands  of  the 
canvasser  to  those  of  the  voter  all  would 
be  accomplished  that  could  be  desired  ;  but 
supposing  that  a  man  was  willing  to  take 
a  bribe  if  he  could  get  it,  would  the  preven- 
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tion  of  its  receipt  make  him  a  patriotic, 
intelligent  and  enlightened  citizen,  fit  to 
elect  Members  of  Parliament  ?  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  recent  inquiries  had 
thrown  considerable  light  upon  the  ballot. 
He  was  one  of  the  Members  who  sat  on  the 
Election  Committee  with  respect  to  Glou- 
cester, and  it  was  proved  before  them  that 
in  almost  every  case  the  bribe  was  given 
to  the  elector  before  he  voted,  and  in  some 
instances  the  recipient  voted  contrary  to 
his  promise — a  clear  proof  that  for  the 
suppression  of  bribery  the  ballot  would  be 
an  entirely  inefficacious  nostrum.  For 
himself,  he  regarded  this  matter  with  de- 
spair. Bribery  was  the  result  of  legislative 
steps  which  could  not  be  retracted,  and  they 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  the  existence 
of  an  evil  which  no  human  forethought 
could  remove. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  trusted 
that  the  statements  just  expressed  by  the 
noble  Lord  would  have  no  weight  in  that 
House  when  the  Reform  Bill  was  intro- 
duced. He  would  remind  the  noble  Lord, 
however,  that  every  voter  must  occupy  a 
£10  house,  and  that  therefore  electors 
could  not  be  persons  in  very  inferior  cir- 
cumstances. He  believed  that  there  were 
cases  in  which  persons  in  what  were  called 
respectable  positions  had  been  bribed. 

Mr.  COLLINS  said,  he  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  would 
consider  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  with  reference  to  the  sus- 
pension of  these  writs.  At  Wakefield, 
which  he  knew  well,  the  electors,  especially 
the  poorer  classes,  were  now  ardently  long- 
ing for  a  new  election;  and  should  such  an 
event  occur  without  the  introduction  of  new 
blood,  which  would  result  from  the  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  for  fiNe  or  ten  years, 
he  believed  that  corruption  would  prevail 
there  to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  did  at  the 
late  contest,  and  the  longest  purse  would 
carry  the  day.  He  would  suggest  that  in 
future  the  expenses  of  an  election  petition 
should  fall,  not  upon  the  petitioner,  who 
was  almost  invariably  the  rejected  candi- 
date, but  upon  the  borough  or  upon  the 
country  at  large.  If  upon  the  borough, 
the  electors  who  had  accepted  bribes  would 
come  to  be  regarded  as  nuisances  by  their 
fellow  townsmen,  and  bribery  would  soon 
cease  to  be  practised.  Meanwhile  he  hoped 
the  recommendation  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham,  in  the  cases  of  Gloucester 
and  Wakefield,  might  be  adopted,  and  the 
writs  suspended  at  least  till  the  end  of  the 
Session. 
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Sia  GEORGE  LEWIS  :— I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  printed  oopj  of  the  report  of  the 
Olottceiter  CoinmiRsioners,  and  I  truat  that 
printed  eopies  of  the  same  document  will 
be  distributed  to  hon.  Members  within  a 
few  days.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  re- 
port in  a  printed  form  has  not  yet  been 
eu^ulated,  I  intentionally  abstain  from 
making  any  allusion  to  its  contents,  think- 
ing that  any  discussion  upon  it  should  be 
postponed  until  the  House  has  been  put  in 
possession  of  the  entire  Report,  and  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  perusing  it  with  the  at- 
tention which  it  deseryes.  I  confine  my- 
self, therefore,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
limited  Motion  which  I  have  made — namely, 
to  suspend  the  writs  for  Gloucester  and 
Wakefield  until  a  notice  of  seven  days  has 
been  given.  It  is  not  desirable  to  go  into 
any  questions  as  to  what  the  House  might 
be  disposed  to  do  with  respect  either  to 
Gloucester  or  to  Wakefield.  The  Report  on 
the  latter  borough  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty.  I  may  state,  how- 
ever, that  I  had  been  informed  by  the 
Commissioners  that  their  Report  would  be 
ready  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 
It  has  not  yet  been  received,  but  I  presume 
it  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  As  the 
House  as  thought  fit  to  go  into  a  discussion 
upon  the  general  question  of  bribery  and  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  I  may  say  that 
the  Report  of  the  Gloucester  Commissioners 
condemns  in  very  strong  terms,  and  with  a 
statement  of  very  forcible  reasons,  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act.  The  Commissioners 
find  that  its  main  provisions — those  respect- 
ing an  election  auditor  and  the  return  uf 
expenses  by  candidates — are  altogether 
nugatory  ond  inoperative.  I  do  not  wish 
to  discuss  that  subject  at  present.  Two 
hon.  and  learned  Members  have  already 
announced  their  intention  to  bring  before 
the  House  measures  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  dealing 
generally  with  the  law  respecting  bribery 
at  elections.  I  may  state  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  under  consideration  a  measure 
on  that  subject.  We  are  preparing,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  ma- 
terially altering  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
and  also,  if  possible,  for  amending  the 
procedure  for  the  trial  of  election  petitions. 
However,  I  do  not  desire  to  interfere  with 
the  discussion  of  measures  that  may  be 
proposed  by  private  Members.  I  merely 
wish  to  show  that  the  Government  has  not 
overlooked  the  important  questions  which 
have  been  and  will  be  raised  by  the  Glouces- 
ter and  Wakefield  Reports. 


Motion  agreed  to. 
Ordered  accordingly. 

CONSOLIDATED  FUND.— SAVINGS-BANKS 

COMMITTEE. 

BESOLUTIOK. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, — 
'*That  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

(Queen's  Consent  signified.) 

Mr.  HANKET  said,  he  wished,  before 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  left  the  Chair, 
to  know  whether  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  intended  to  ask  the  Committee 
to  pass  his  Resolution  that  evening,  and  if 
so,  whether  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
expedient  to  make  a  preliminary  statement 
before  going  into  Committee  ?  His  own 
opinion  was  that  the  passing  of  the 
Resolution,  which  affected  very  important 
interests,  should  be  postponed  till  a  future 
day,  inasmuch  as  hon.  Members  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  terms  of  it  only 
that  morning.  '  The  propositions  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  be 
right,  or  they  might  be  wrong,  but  he 
wanted  time  to  consider  them  maturely. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
would  allow  him  to  pursue  what  was  the 
invariable  practice  upon  such  occasions—- 
namely,  to  withhold  his  statement  until 
the  House  had  gone  into  Committee,  when 
hon.  Members  would  have  the  power  of 
speaking  as  often  as  they  pleased,  and 
thus  obtaining  the  fullest  information  on 
the  subject  before  them. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
should  be  glad  to  hear  an  explanation 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  before  they 
proceeded  further.  He  had  not  stated 
whether  or  not  he  intended  to  ask  the 
Committee  to  pass  his  Resolution.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  House  was  placed 
in  an  extremely  diflBcult  situation  as  re- 
garded the  important  principles  involved 
in  the  Resolution  of  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  given  notice.  That  Reso- 
lution was  at  once  important  and  intricate, 
for  it  involved  the  whole  question  of 
Savings  Banks.  The  House,  however, 
had  no  information  before  it  upon  which 
the  Resolution  appeared  to  be  founded. 
Hon.  Members  had  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  its  terms  until  that  day ; 
they  had  been  unable  to  take  the  opinion  of 
competent  authorities  upon  it,  and  yet  they 
were  called  upon  at  once  lo  go  into  Com« 
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mitttee  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  order 
to  afiFord  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
opportunity  of  moving  his  Resolutions.  It 
was  true  that  even  if  he  passed  his  Reso- 
lution he  must  bring  in  a  Bill  upon  the 
subject:  but  what  iras  the  meaning  of 
being  compelled  to  proceed  bj  Resolution 
unless  the  House  was  to  have  some  safe- 
guard in  regard  to  making  those  financial 
changes.  Bj  passing  the  Resolution  thej 
would  bind  themselves  to  the  declaration 
that  it  was  expedient  to  deal  at  once 
with  £36,000.000  of  money,  and  to  give 
power  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  cancel  and  create  stock  as  they 
pleased.  They  should  recollect  that  they 
were  about  to  deal  seriously  with  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  9th  George 
IV.,  and  to  set  some  of  them  altogether 
aside.  Ho  thought  therefore,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  ought  to  give  a 
clear  explanation  of  his  intentions  on  this 
subject.  A  similar  Resolution  was  pro- 
posed in  1854.  It  was  passed,  and  a  Bill 
founded  upon  it  was  introduced.  What 
was  the  fate  of  that  measure  ?  It  was  re- 
pudiated by  the  directors  of  almost  every 
bank  in  the  country,  who  prayed  the  House 
not  to  legislate  without  a  preliminai*y  in- 
quiry, and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  eventually  compelled  to  abandon  his 
Bill.  A  Committee  of  that  House  had 
taken  a  great  body  of  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  had  reported  a  number  of  Reso- 
lutions, but  among  those  Resolutions  he 
found  none  like  the  Resolution  now  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Ho 
thought  that  at  least  a  week's  notice 
should  be  given  of  such  a  Resolution,  and 
that  the  House  should  not  be  suddenly 
called  on  to  exchange  and  alter  the  entire 
nature  of  the  securities  of  the  savings 
banks. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  said,  that  though 
it  might  be  inconvenient  to  take  the  Reso- 
lution that  day,  it  was  still  more  inconve- 
nient for  the  House  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  it  before  hearing  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  explanation.  He  felt 
some  interest  in  the  subject,  but  he  con- 
fessed that  the  Resolution,  without  ex- 
planation, was  totally  unintelligible  to  him, 
and  he  conceived  he  was  only  making  a 
reasonable  request  if  he  asked  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  after  explaining  tho  mean- 
ing of  the  Resolution,  to  give  the  House  an 
opportunity,  on  a  subsequent  day,  of  voting 
Upon  it. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  ho  wished 
^M  Obancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  add 
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to  the  presentResolution  words  affirming  the 
expediency  of  repealing  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  gave  to  tho  Commissioners  for 
the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  the 
power  of  chopping  and  changing  the  vast 
amount  of  savings-banks'  money  to  Exche- 
quer bills  or  3  per  cent  Consols,  just  accord- 
ing to  their  opinbn  of  the  necessity  of  sus- 
taining the  money  market.  It  was  well 
known  that  a  vast  amount  of  money  liad 
been  lost  to  the  public  by  such  transac-. 
tions. 

Ma.  SPOONER  remarked,  that  the  most 
convenient  course  for  the  House  to  pursue, 
was  to  resolve  into  Committee,  and  hear 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  explana- 
tion. Afterwards,  if  it  should  be  deemed 
desirable,  tho  decision  on  the  Resolution 
might  be  postponed  till  some  subsequent 
period. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  must  main- 
tain that  in  such  a  thin  House  as  the  pre- 
sent, and  with  some  £36,000,000  of  money 
at  stake,  hon.  Members  ought  not  to  be 
called  upon  all  at  once  to  bind  themselves, 
by  passing  a  Resolution,  embracing  a  variety 
of  important  points.  The  suggestion  to  hear 
the  explanation  now  and  to  defer  the  de- 
cision to  some  future  period,  therefore,  ap- 
peared to  him  reasonable. 

Question  put  and  <igreed  to. 

Acts  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  hope,  notwithstanding  what  has 
been  stated  by  some  hon.  Friends  of  mine 
as  to  the  expediency  of  postponing  the 
vote  on  the  Resolution  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pose, the  Committee  will  now  come  to 
some  definite  opinion  with  respect  to  it; 
and  it  is  not  for  any  purpose  of  my  own, 
but  for  the  advance  of  public  business,  that 
I  wish  to  induce  the  Committee  to  adopt 
the  Resolution  to-night.  I  will  briefly  state 
tho  general  objects  of  the  proposition,  and 
then  tho  Committee  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  judge  whether  it  would  be  de- 
sirable or  not  to  pass  the  Resolution.  It 
has  been  said,  and  truly  said,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  gather  the  meaning  of  the 
proposition  from  the  Resolution,  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Evesham  (Sir  H.  Wil- 
loughby)  lamented  that  he  had  had  only 
one  day  to  consider  it,  though  from  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  speech  it  appeared 
that  he  had  had  five  years  to  consider  it, 
because  he  said  that  the  present  Resolution 
was  the  same  in  effect  as  one  proposed  by 
me  five  years  ago.     It  must  be  obvlaus  to 
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any  one  if  ho  takes  the  most  cursory  view  of 
the  matter,  that  it  is  difHcnlt  to  frame  a 
Resolution  of  this  preliminary  kind  in  a 
sntiafactory  manner.  It  is  desirable  to 
frame  it  so  fully  that  it  may  cover  in  letter 
and  spirit  the  whole  of  the  objects  requiring 
a  preliminary  Resolution ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  com- 
pletely explain  a  measure  of  this  kind, 
which  will  be  found  not  too  easily  under- 
stood when  introduced  with  all  the  details 
in  the  shape  of  a  Bill.  A  preliminary 
Resolution  drawn  up  with  the  same  detail 
as  a  Bill  would  obviously  defeat  the  object 
intended,  which  is,  that  the  principle  of  a 
measure  should  in  every  case  be  first  dis- 
cussed, and  afterwards  the  provisions.  The 
presQpt  Resolution  has  been  drawn  up  by 
persons  of  experience,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  could  be  better  drawn  up  for  its 
purpose  ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make 
it  a  satisfactory  vehicle  of  conveying  to  the 
House  any  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
the  measure,  and  if  hon.  Gentlemen  are 
anxious — legitimately  anxious — to  obtain  a 
clear  idea  of  its  meaning,  the  only  way  of 
doing  so,  beyond  listening  to  the  few  words 
I  have  to  state,  is  to  adopt  the  Resolution 
and  permit  the  Bill  to  be  brought  in ;  and 
then,  when  they  have  the  Bill  in  their 
hands,  and  have  read  it  a  first  and  second 
time,  and  put  it  into  Committee,  they  will 
know  what  are  the  objects  of  th(8  measure, 
and  in  what  manner  it  is  proposed  to  attain 
them.  The  adoption  of  a  Resolution  like 
the  present  binds  the  Committee  to  no 
greater  extent  than  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  that  they  think  the  general  objects 
of  the  measure  desirable,  and  are  ready  to 
consider  in  Committee  upon  the  Bill  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be  carried  out. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Evesham,  who  takes 
a  lively  interest  in  the  position  of  the  de- 
positors in  savings  banks  and  friendly 
societies,  has  frequently  complained  in  this 
House  that  that  position  was  unsatisfac- 
tory, declaring  that  their  property  has 
been  impaired  and  diminished  by  the  finan- 
cial management  of  their  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  I,  certainly, 
for  one,  hold  that  the  depositors  in  those 
savings  banks  and  friendly  societies  have 
an  honourable  claim  on  the  public  for  the 
full  and  absoiute  restitution  of  every  far- 
thing placed,  through  the  means  of  those 
banks  and  societies,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  entirely  irrespective  of  what 
might  be  the  management  or  mismanage- 
ment of  the  funds,  or  what  might  be  the 
literal  conditions  of  the  law.     At  the  same 
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time,  I  must  admit  that,  in  point  of  mere 
dry  law,  the  title  of  the  savings  banks, 
and,  1  believe,  of  some  friendly  societies, 
to  the  full  restitution,  principal  and  inte- 
rest, of  the  money  lodged  in  the  coffers  of 
the  Government  is,  in  part  at  least,  and  as 
the  law  now  stands,  an  imperfect  title.  I 
think  that  is  a  state  of  things  which  calls 
for  a  remedy ;  and  I  propose  to  give,  by 
the  Bill  to  be  founded  on  this  Resolution, 
a  perfect  and  absolute  title  to  every  friendly 
society  and  every  savings  bank  to  the 
whole  sum  which  it  may  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  principal  and 
interest,  according  to  the  stipulated  terms. 
I  ask  the  Committee  to  consider  whether 
that  is  not  a  desirable  object  to  attain  ; 
and  then,  if  they  think  it  be  a  desirable 
object,  to  allow  me  to  lay  before  the  House 
a  measure  calculated  to  give  practical  efiFect 
to  it.  Well,  now,  I  come  to  the  next 
point.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
every  hon.  Member  believes  that  every 
farthing  of  the  funds  which  the  Govern- 
ment receives  from  those  parties  ought  to 
be  held  secure  and  harmless.  But  if  the 
principle  of  the  restitution  of  every  farthing 
to  these  institutions  is  admitted,  it  is  clear 
that  the  real  debt  of  the  State  to  savings 
banks  and  friendly  societies  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  stock  which 
the  Commissioners  hold,  but  by  the  amount 
that  has  been  actually  paid  into  their  hands 
by  those  banks  and  societies.  But,  un- 
fortunately, under  the  present  law,  the 
public  official  statement  of  the  national 
obligations  and  the  public  liability  in  this 
particular  is  an  untrue  statement,  because 
we  owe  to  savings  banks  and  friendly 
societies  a  very  considerable  sum  which 
nowhere  appears  in  the  statement  of  the 
public  debt.  I  may  say  that  it  is  in  round 
numbers  about  £2,000,000;  and  the 
second  object  of  the  Bill  is,  that  instead 
of  having  a  statement  of  the  public  debt 
untrue  in  that  respect,  we  shall  have,  as 
each  year  comes  round,  a  statement  which 
shall  bo  true,  and  shall  represent  the  exact 
amount  which  we  owe  to  those  institutions. 
Another  object  I  have  in  view,  is  to  econo- 
mise the  management  of  those  moneys ; 
but  the  particular  way  in  which  I  propose 
to  do  that  I  can  hardly  make  intelligible 
on  the  face  of  the  Resolution,  and  I  would 
rather,  for  the  present,  defer  entering  into 
details  on  that  part  of  the  subject.  The 
next  and  principal  object  I  have  in  con- 
templation is  to  limit  the  powers  which 
are  now  held  over  those  moneys  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     Somebodjr 
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said,  in  the  course  of  the  proUminarj  dis- 
oussion,  that  mj  object  was  to  get  hold 
of  £36,000,000  of  money.  It  is  rather 
more  than  that ;  it  is  £39,000,000.  Get 
hold  of  £39.000,000  !  Why.  I  have  got 
a  most  comjpJeto  hold  of  it  already.  The 
hold  of  tho  Finance  Minister  over  this  money 
is  a  larger  and  more  absolute  power  than 
is  required  for  the  public  interest,  and  I 
ask  tho  Committee  to  afford  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  limiting  that  power.  That  is 
another  of  the  objects  which  I  have  in 
view.  I  should  wish,  however,  to  state 
the  practically  important  point  on  which  I 
desire  to  effect  that  limitation.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  W.  Williams) 
has  said  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt — and 
that  means  it  is  virtually  in  the  power  of 
the  Finance  Minister — to  convert  Exche- 
quer bills  of  particular  descriptions  which 
they  may  buy  from  the  Government  into 
stock,  and  thereby  to  create  a  new  per- 
manent National  Debt  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament.  That  is  perfectly  true.  I 
do  not  enter  now  into  the  question  about 
the  conversion  of  Exchequer  bills,  which 
form  part  of  the  regular  Funded  Debt. 
That  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  I 
speak  of  the  conversion  of  what  are  term- 
ed deficiencies,  and  of  what  are  termed 
Consolidated  Fund  and  Ways  and  Means 
bills.  These  are  means  by  which  a  tem- 
porary provision  is  made  for  the  balances  in 
the  Exchequer.  It  is  well  known  that  by 
means  of  the  conversion  of  those  bills  into 
stock  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
public  revenue,  to  turn  over  that  deficiency 
into  permanent  public  debt.  I  proposed  by 
this  Bill  entirely  to  abolish  that  power ;  and 
the  last  object  I  have  in  view  is  to  bring  the 
whole  transactions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  through  the  medium  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt  Commissioners,  regularly  and 
Periodically,  under  the  view  of  Parliament, 
t  is  requisite,  in  my  opinion,  that  consider- 
able powers  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Finance  Minister.  Though  I  am  rather 
sceptical  as  to  all  that  has  been  said  as  to 
the  ill  uses  to  which  these  funds  have  been 
put,  there  have  been  occasions  on  which 
uses  have  been  made  of  these  powers  which 
I  am  not  prepared  to  justify  ;  very  con- 
siderable discretion,  however,  must  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Finance  Minister.  It 
is  for  the  public  interest  that  it  should  be 
80 ;  but  there  has  been  no  adequate  public 
provision  made  for  bringing  his  proceed- 
ings regularly  under  the  view  of  the  House 
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of  Commons.  I  propose  to  enact,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  whole  of  his  transactions 
shall  be,  at  the  commencement  of  every 
Session,  submitted  to  the  view  of  Parlia- 
ment. Nor  will  I  stop  with  the  mere 
presentation  of  a  return.  A  Committee 
of  this  House,  appointed  about  three  jears 
ago  on  the  subject  of  the  public  monies, 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Portsmouth  (Sir  Francis  Baring)  made, 
among  other  recommendations,  a  verj 
valuable  and  judicious  one,  to  the  effect 
that  the  public  accounts  in  the  various 
Departments  should  regularly,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  yeai%  be  submitted  to 
a  Committee,  and  that  not  an  ordinary 
Select  Committee,  but  one  invoking  in  its 
constitution  the  aid  and  discretion  of  the 
highest  authority  in  this  House — namelj, 
that  of  the  Speaker  himself.  That  is  an 
admirable  suggestion  ;  and  I  do  not  cou* 
sider  this  House,  as  the  guardian  of  the 
public  money,  has  discharged  its  duties, 
unless  it  reviews  those  accounts  regularlj 
from  year  to  year,  and  sees  how  the 
Supplies  have  been  appropriated.  Looking 
forward  to  that  review  of  the  public 
accounts,  I  propose  that  you  should  ex- 
tend it  regularly  from  year  to  year  to  the 
management  of  those  public  monies  which 
tlie  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  holds  in 
deposit.  These  are  the  general  objects  I 
propose  to  attain  by  the  measure  which,  if 
permitted,  I  shall  ask  leave  to  introduce. 
On  a  former  occasion,  in  December,  1854, 
when  Parliament  was  summoned  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  exclusively  certain 
subjects  connected  with  the  war  in  the 
Crimea,  I  asked  for  leave  to  pass  a  Reso« 
lution  of  a  similar  character,  in  order  that 
I  might  be  enabled  to  introduce  a  Bill. 
Some  hon.  Member  objected  to  passing  a 
Resolution  of  the  kind  at  that  time ;  hot 
the  right  hoU.  Gentleman  tho  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  rose  in  his 
place  and  said,  it  was  evidently  for  the 
convenience  of  the  >Houso  that  that  pre- 
liminary Resolution,  which  committed  no 
one,  should  bo  disposed  of  in  order  to  the 
plan  being  put  into  an  intelligible  form ; 
and  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
House  that  was  done,  and  tho  Bill  was 
printed.  If  the  Committee  is  still  of 
opinion,  after  what  I  have  stated,  that  a 
postponement  is  desirable,  I  shall  not  offer 
any  opposition.  My  wish,  however,  is  to 
be  permitted  to  pass  now  this  Resolution 
to  report  it  to  the  House,  and  then  to 
bring  in  my  Bill,  which  will  be  printed  in 
three  or  four  days,  and  there  will  be  ample 
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protect  tbe  money  of  dcpositorB  before  it 
got  there.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Eiohe- 
quer  came  forward,  and  told  the  House  and 
the  country  that  he  wished  to  bring  iu  a 
measure  for  dealing  with  this  matter.  If 
it  wore  beyond  the  power  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  produce  a  really  good  measure 
which  would  remedy  the  present  state  of 
things,  tho  Government  should  get  rid  of 
all  connection  with  these  banks.  Formerly 
the  Trustees  and  Managers  were  legally 
liable  to  the  depositors,  but  in  1844  they 
were  absolved  from  all  responsibility  for  the 
moneys  deposited.  He  did  not  complain 
of  this,  for  it  was  unreasonable  to  make 
private  individuals  responsible  for  so  large 
an  amount  as  the  deposits  of  the  savings 
banks  ;  but  surely  their  being  absolved 
from  that  responsibility  created  a  necessity 
for  providing  some  other  machinery  by 
which  depositors  might  be  protected  from 
loss  before  their  money  reached  the  State. 
He  did  not  expect  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would  mix  up  this  question  of  the  losses  of 
depositors  with  the  one  he  had  now  intro- 
duced, but  he  might  be  permitted  to  express 
the  hope  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
grapple  with  that  important  branch  of  the 
subject,  and  to  put  the  money  of  depositors 
in  such  a  position  as  to  render  loss  to  them 
impossible. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  that  on  reading  the 
Kcsolution,  he  had  found  it  rather  obscure, 
and  now  that  he  had  heard  the  speech  of 
tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  had 
been  singularly  disappointed  with  it,  for 
he  did  not  know  much  more  than  he  did 
before.  The  object  of  going  into  Com- 
mittee was  to  inform  the  House  how,  and 
in  what  manner,  the  Resolution  on  the  table 
was  to  be  carried  out.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  with  great  adroitness  then  said, 
that  he  could  not  make  them  understand 
what  he  wished  to  effect  until  they  had 
seen  the  Bill.  There  was  no  alternative, 
therefore,  but  to  accept  the  ResoFution  and 
wait  patiently  till  the  Bill  was  before  tho 
House.  It  was  rather  hard  to  be  compelled 
to  take  so  important  a  preliminary  step  in  the 
dark  ;  but  if  they  had  to  do  so  he  protested 
against  being  held  responsible  for  anything 
whatever.  As  one  of  the  savings-banks 
Committee  he  had  gone  into  the  matter 
very  fully,  but  he  had  not  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusions  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  with  regard  to  the  relations 
that  existed  between  the  Government  and 
the  savings  banks.  It  seemed  a  very 
sound  proposition  to  say  that  the  savings 
bank  should  receivo  back  the  amount  which 
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time  given  to  every  Member  to  consider  its 

?rovision8  and  understand  its  object  before 
ask  tbe  House  to  read  it  a  second  time. 

Resolution  moved : — 

That  it  is  expedient  to  create  a  ohar|^  upon 
the  Consolidated  Fond  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  respect  of  the 
sums  duo  to  Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Socie- 
ties, and  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  inter- 
est thereon  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Re- 
duction of  the  National  Debt ;  and  also  to  make 
provision  out  of  the  said  Consolidated  Fund, 
or  by  Exchequer  Bills  or  Exchequer  Bonds,  for 
any  diflerence  which  may  now  or  hereafter  exist 
between  the  assets  in  the  hands  of  tho  Com- 
Busiioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt 
in  respect  of  Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Socie- 
ties, and  the  liabilities  thereon,  and  for  the  interest 
on  such  Exchequer  Bills  or  Exchequer  Bonds ; 
and  also  to  authorise  the  cancelling  of  such 
amounts  of  the  several  capital  stocks  of  annuities 
held  by  the  said  Commissioners  for  Savings  Banks 
and  Friendly  Societies  respectively  as  may  appear 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury 
to  be  expedient,  and  for  the  creation  of  like 
amounts  of  capital  stock  bearing  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  than  the  capital  stocks  so  cancelled, 
and  for  paying  the  interest  on  the  stock  so  created. 

Mb.  H.  HERBERT  said,  he  rose  to  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  at  the  clear  statement 
made  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  He  regretted,  however, 
that  he  had  omitted  to  deal  with  one  essen- 
tial part  of  the  question.  On  a  former 
occasion,  when  bringing  in  a  Bill  on  this 
subject,  his  right  hou.  Friend  observed, 
that  if  it  could  be  said  that  any  public 
creditor  lost  a  farthing  the  state  of  public 
finance  could  not  be  considered  a  satisfac- 
tory one.  He  now  felt  disappointed  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  did  not  propose  to 
deal  with  the  whole  question.  The  mode 
in  which  the  money  of  these  institutions 
was  managed  before  it  got  into  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of 
tlie  National  Debt  was  in  the  most  unsatis- 
factory condition.  The  depositors,  how- 
ever, ought  to  bo  protected  from  any  loss 
on  the  amount  they  lodged  with  the  Banks. 
It  ought  to  be  made  impossible  tiiat  there 
should  be  any  loss  prior  to  the  money  get- 
ting into  the  hands  of  the  State.  If  this 
eould  not  be  done  it  was  tiie  duty  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  bring  in  a 
measure  to  sever  altogether  the  apparent 
eonnection  of  the  State  with  these  Banks. 
There  was  just  at  present  sufficient  inter- 
ference by  the  State  with  these  Banks  to 
give  the  public  an  idea  that  they  had  Go- 
vernment security,  and  if  they  imagined 
that  they  were  entitled  to  every  farthing 
that  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Qovern- 
ment  thero  ought  to  be  some  machinery  to 
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had  been  received  bj  tbe  State,  but  the  j  proper  statute  to  sanction  it.     The  present 
right  hon.  Gentlcmnu  kept  out  of  view  an   practice  was  productive  of   great  incon 


important  phase  of  the  question,  which  was 
this,   that  the   inone}*8  were  pnid  to  the 


vcnience,  and  conld  not  be  defended  on  any 
principle.     The  Committee  on  Public  Mo- 


Commissioners,  who  were  charged  with  a  ,  neys  wore  all  agreed  that  for  the  time  to 
{•pecial  duty  under  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 1  cometbo  administration  of  the  savings-banks 
ment,  and  that  thej  were  to  be  invested  in  funds  ought  to  be  placed  upon  a  solid  basis, 
a  particular  manner  for  the  benefit  of  savings  and  that  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
banks.  These  investments  were  very  dif- !  wanted  resources  for  financial  operations, 
fcrent  to  the  cash  received  by  the  Govern-  he  ought  to  come  to  the  House  and  obtain 
ment.  If,  however,  they  had  been  fairly  |  them  by  some  means  which  the  House 
dealt  with  by  the  Government  as  trustees  |  might  distinctly  sanction, 
for  depositors,  instead  of  there  having  been  I  SiB  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
(I  deficiency,  there  would  have  been  a  large  '  he  doubted  whether  the  Committee  would 
surplus,  or  a  sum  of  consols  beyond  the  discuss  this  subject  to  advantage  until  they 
amount  of  cash  received  by  the  Government.  ^  saw  the  Bill.  He  would,  therefore,  merely 
It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  duty  under- '  say  that  the  objects  proposed  by  the  Chan- 
taken  by  Government  was  not  truly  fulfilled.  '  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  seemed  to  be  good, 
It  would  be  found  that  a  large  amount  of  j  but  whether  the  details  were  sach  as  ought 
the  invested  money  had  been  taken  from  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  House 
time  to  time  to  make  good  the  interest .  they  ought  not  to  judge  too  hastily.  He 
which  the  Government  came  under  an  ,  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
obligation  to  pay,  irrespective  of  the  capital  whether  he  proposed  to  deal  with  the  other 
fund.  The  Government  having,  from  time  recommendations  of  the  Public  Moneys 
to  time,  applied  the  capital  fund  for  the :  Committee.  He  understood  him  to  pro- 
purpose  of  making  good  the  interest,  at ,  pose  that  the  administration  of  these  funds 
last  brought  the  savings-banks  accounts  '  should  be  subject  to  the  control  or  audit 
into  this  position,  that  the  deficiency  was  |  of  a  Committee  of  that  House,  probably 
so  large  that  the  question  was  raised  whether  •  nominated  by  the  Speaker.  The  Public 
it  could  continue  to  pay  even  the  rate  of  Moneys  Committee  recommended  a  kind  of 
interest  that  would  have  been  received  had  I  appropriation  audit,  and  that  some  check 
the  capital  account  remained  intact ;  so  should  be  exercised  upon  the  expenditure 
that  tho  people  who  now  invested  were  to  |  of  the  money  that  bad  once  been  voted.  If 
be  called  on  to  receive  a  smaller  rate  of  |  he  had  rightly  understood  the  right  hon. 
interest  in  order  to  make  good  the  dcficien- ,  Gentleman  tho  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
cies  of  former  years.  How  this  state  of '  mitteo  with  regard  to  savings  banks  was 
things  was  to  be  remedied  they  had  received  '  only  a  portion  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
no  information  ;  but  he  trusted  the  Bill  to  1  them  which  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exche- 
be  brought  in  would  be  more  satisfactory  quer  proposed  to  adopt, 
than  the  one  introduced  last  Session,  and  Sir  HENRT  WILLOUGHBT  re- 
which  the  Government  were  compelled  to  marked  that,  having  heard  the  ingenuons 
abandon.  There  was  one  remark  of  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  somewhat  he  felt  bound  to  say  that,  like  the  hon.  Mem- 
alarmed  him,  as  he  was  afraid  from  its  her  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Ayrton), 
tenor  that  they  were  to  have  the  continuance  he  was  not  a  bit  the  wiser  for  it.  In  1854 
of  a  system  that  had  entailed  much  incon-  he  took  exception  to  a  financial  Resolution 
vouience  as  well  as  much  loss  on  this  fund,  thus  saddenly  produced.  He  understood 
Tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  inti- ;  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that  he 
mated  that  it  would  still  bo  necessary  for  had  previously  agreed  to  the  same  Resolu- 
bim  to  exercise  considerable  power  over  tion.  Now  it  was  one  inconvenience  of 
this  fund  which  ought  to  bo  held  as  a  sacred  bringing  forward  these  sudden  Resolutions 
deposit  for  the  working  classes.  He  could  that  he  had  not  bad  time  to  refer  to  the 
not  conceive  that  there  was  any  necessity  Resolution  to  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
for  tho  Chancellor  of  tho  Excheqnor  cxer-  Exchequer  had  alluded.  But  this  portion 
cising  any  such  power  ;  if  it  was  necessary  of  the  present  Resolution  was,  at  least,  en- 
that  ho  should  operate  in  the  market  as  a  tircly  new  : — 
••  bear  "  or  *'bull  '*  he  must  sav  he  did  not 

think  tho  funds  of  the  savings"banks  were       "  ^"^  **f  */*  authoriM  the  cjuicelliog  of  web 
i«-:*:^-*-.  i*  ^i*#.ka  If        »     sunounts  of  tbe  scvend  enpital  stocks  of  annui- 

l^timate  funds  for  that  purpose.      If  such    ^j^  ,,^,a  ^^  Uie  «ud  ComiLsioncrs  fiu-  Savings 

a  power  were  necessary,  let  there  bo  some    lUnVs  and  FViciidly  Societies  nMpecUrdy  as  roiy 
i/i\  Atrrion  * 
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Appear  to  tho  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury  to  be  expedient,  and  for  tho  creation  of 
like  amounts  of  capital  stock  bearing  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  than  tho  capital  stoeks  so  cancelled, 
and  for  paying  the  interest  on  tho  stock  so  created." 

This  was  not  in  the  original  Resolution, 
and  it  was  very  important.  The  Resolu- 
tion of  1854  ended  in  nothing.  A  Bill  was 
introduced  making  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  safings-banks  money  chargeable  on 
the  consolidated  fund,  and  leaving  the  re- 
maining third  to  he  still  dealt  with  hy  the 
Executive.  He  believed  that  what  had 
occurred  in  1854  would  be  repeated  now. 
The  trustees  and  managers  objected  then 
to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
deal  with  their  funds,  and  in  like  manner 
they  would,  he  felt  persuaded,  resist  the 
change  now  proposed,  and  entreat  the 
House  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  its 
own  Committee.  That  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  investment  of  these  funds 
should  be  treated  as  a  bond  fide  trust,  by 
Commissioners  appointed  under  a  law  duly 
framed  for  the  regulation  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  that  the  saving  banks  should  re- 
ceive such  interest  for  their  money  as  the 
sums  invested  would  bring.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  present  Resolutiou  struck  at 
this  principle,  and  only  dealt  with  a  single 
portion  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Savings  Banks  Committee.  If,  however, 
it  should  be  the  wish  of  the  Committee 
to  see  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Bill  he 
would  not  stand  in  tho  way  of  its  intro- 
duction. 

Sm  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  he  was 
glad  to  hear  that  the  hon.  Baronet  would 
not  press  his  objection  to  tho  passing  of 
tho  Resolution.     It  was  true  that  the  Re- 
solution was  not  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
whole  subject.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  compelled  by  tho  rules  of  tho 
House  to  frame  a  Resolution  which  covered 
all  that  part  of  the  Bill  affecting  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.     The  House  would  not, 
however,  be  committed  by  the  Resolution 
to  carry  out  all  the  words  of  tho  Resolu- 
tion in  the  details  of  the  Bill,  and  hon. 
Members  who  objected  to  any  portion  of 
the  Bill   were   equally  at   liberty    to  ob- 
ject to   it,  whether  the  Resolution   were 
agreed  to  or  not.      The  objects  proposed 
by  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  most  beneficial  and 
proper.     No  one  could  doubt  that  in  point 
of  equity  the  depositors  in  savings  banks 
had  a  claim  to  every  sixpence  of  capital 
and   interest    for    the   money  which   had 
been  placed  in  tho  hands  of  tho  Govern- 
ment.    He  had  sinned  like  other   Chan- 


cellors of  the  Exchequer,  in  exercising  the 
power  which  he  possessed  over  savings- 
bank  moneys,  but  ho  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
it  had  been  done  before,  and  was  perfectly 
legal,  that  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  so  doing,  exercised  a  power  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  placed'in  their  hands.  He 
had  employed  these  moneys,  and,  as  a  finan- 
cial operation,  he  was  prepared  to  justify 
what  he  had  done.  He  did  not  wish  to  fight 
the  battle  of  1841  over  again.  In  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view  he  had  made  the  best 
arrangement  in  his  power  ;  but  looking  at 
the  matter  in  a  constitutional  light,  it 
was  a  power  which  the  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer  ought  to  be  deprived  of,  and  he 
would  vote  for  any  measure  that  took  it 
away. 

Mr.  barrow  said,  he  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  in  not  dividing  against  the 
Resolution  he  did  not  pledge  himself  to  its 
details,  or  to  imply  that  he  was  in  favour 
of  empowering  the  Treasury  to  alter  tho 
investment  of  the  moneys  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commission.  Ue  differed 
however  from  the  hon.  Member  for  tho 
Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Ayrton)  in  this,  that 
he  believed  it  to  be  a  perfectly  desirable  and 
legitimate  arrangement  that  banks  should 
be  provided  in  which  tho  poorer  classes 
might  deposit  their  savings  and  receive  a 
reasonable  interest  for  their  money,  and  ns 
the  amount  of  interest  paid  to  them  did 
not  exceed  the  average  interest  on  other 
loans,  the  tax-payers  had  no  reason  to 
complain.  He  hoped  tliot  the  power  of 
reducing  the  rale  of  interest  proposed  in 
tho  latter  part  of  the  Resolution  did  not 
imply  any  present  intention  of  altering  tho 
present  rate.  lie  was  anxious  that  the 
funds  of  the  depositors  in  savings  banks 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  Government, 
to  be  employed  for  their  benefit,  and  that 
depositors  should  be  secured  from  loss  by 
tho  institution  pf  a  hona  fide  Commission, 
but  thought  the  Government  should  have 
no  power  of  ••  stock-jobbing  "  with  these 
moneys.  He  therefore  felt  bound  to  say 
that  he  acceded  to  the  Resolution  only  with 
the  full  privilege  of  reserving  any  objec- 
tions to  any  clause  of  the  Bill  which  might 
carry  out  tho  purposes  to  which  he  objected. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  said,  he  believed 
they  were  all  agreed  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  shortcomings  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  depositors  in  the 
savings  banks  ought  not  to  be  the  sufferers; 
that  the  accounts  of  these  banks  should  bo 
presented  annually  to  the  House,  and  that 
a  Committee  ought  to  be  appointed  to  ex- 
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amine  these  accounts.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  not,  however,  been 
sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the  functions  he 
was  himself  to  exercise  in  regard  to  the 
savings-banks  funds.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  to  have  any  control  over 
them  whatever,  it  was  quite  certain  that  he 
would  make  them  subservient  to  financial 
purposes,  and  what  had  been  done  before 
would  be  done  again  and  again.  Tho  same 
objections  would  then  arise  as  at  present  ex- 
isted. When  he  read  the  Resolution,  he  felt 
he  should  be  unable  to  speak  upon  it  until 
he  heard  some  explanation  regarding  it,  and 
then  having  heard  the  explanation,  he  was 
still  unable  to  give  an  opinion  until  he  had 
seen  the  Bill.  Neither  was  sufficiently 
intelligible.  But  so  far  as  he  had  under- 
derstood  the  explanation  as  to  the  objects 
of  the  Bill,  those  objects  were  desirable 
achievements.  He  should,  therefore,  not 
oppose  the  Resolution.  But  he  should  like 
some  description  to  be  given  of  what  the 
functions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
quer  were  to  be. 

Colonel  STEES  said,  that  as  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Resolution  did  not  pledge  any 
hon.  Member  to  the  details  of  the  Bill  he 
should  withdraw  his  opposition.  He  should 
object  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
havmg  any  power  under  the  Bill  to  deal 
with  the  funds  for  the  purpose  of  propping 
up  the  public  credit.  The  whole  question, 
moreover,  could  never  be  in  a  satisfactory 
position  until  the  depositors  at  large  were 
fully  assured  that  their  funds  were  properly 
secured  in  the  transit  from  the  Bank  to  the 
Commission. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER,  in  reply,  said  he  could  assure  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Kerry  (Mr.  H . 
Herbert)  that  he  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  introducing  a  Bill  for  the 
better  management  of  savings  banks  with 
a  fair  prospect  of  carrying  it.  He  had  not 
abandoned  the  hope  of  such  a  measure,  and 
it  was  a  subject  that  would  receive  his 
most  anxious  attention.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  S.  North- 
cote)  as  to  tho  Report  of  the  Public  Moneys 
Committee,  the  saving-bank  funds  came 
not  at  all  within  their  operations.  Those 
funds  were  public  monies  on  deposit,  and 
in  no  way  allied  to  tho  publie  money  form- 
ing the  revenue  of  the  country,  which  alone 
formed  the  su^'ect  of  that  Committee's  de- 
liberations. He  had,  perhaps,  been  mis- 
understood in  tho  allusion  he  made  to  that 
Cemmittee,  but  what  he  meant  to  say  was 
this — that  tho  recommendations  made  by 

Mr,  J.  L.  Bicardo 


that  Committee  were  equally  applicable  to 
the  savings-bank  funds  as  to  the  revenue, 
and  he  proposed,  therefore,  that  a  Committee 
should  be  appointed  to  discharge  the  same 
functions  with  regard  to  those  funds  that 
the  Public  Moneys  Committee  did  with  re- 
gard to  the  revenue.  He  wished  to  relieve 
the  mind  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Notting* 
hamshire  from  the  apprehension  that  the 
Bill  would  empower  tl^e  Government  to 
alter  the  rate  of  interest  paid  to  depositori 
in  savings  banks.  The  two  subjects  were 
entirely  distinct ;  and  the  rate  of  interest 
ought  to  bo  fixed  in  a  Bill  for  the  manage- 
ment of  savings  banks,  because  the  de- 
positors would  then  see  in  one  view  all  that 
portion  of  the  subject  which  concerned 
them.  He  quite  admitted  that  the  rate  of 
interest  ought  not  to  be  left  in  tho  discre- 
tion of  the  Government,  except  as  the  lav 
might  fix  it.  He  had  been  asked  to  describe 
the  functions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer under  this  Bill.  He  had  not  ca- 
tered into  that  subject  at  large,  because  ho 
took  it  for  granted  that  it  would  appear 
from  what  he  had  said — namely,  that  those 
functions  were  to  remain  as  they  were,  ex- 
cept that  they  were  to  be  based  on  certain 
limitations  and  restrictions.  It  might  be 
the  opinion  of  some  lion.  Members  that 
savings-banks  funds  should  not  be  sub- 
ject' to  the  operation  of  any  discretion 
on  the  part  of  tho  State  os  to  the 
use  to  be  made  of  them.  lie  differed 
from  that  proposition  entirely.  He  be- 
lieved, if  such  a  course  were  adopted,  it 
would  be  found  injurious  and  detrimental 
both  to  the  public  interest  and  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  depositors  themselves.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  question  was,  whose 
ought  those  monies  to  be?  They  ought 
to  be  the  monies  of  the  public,  and  used 
for  the  public  benefit,  but  held  at  call,  and 
liable  to  bo  restored  to  those  who  were 
originally  and  ultimately  entitled  to  them. 
If,  then,  they  were  to  be  used  for  the 
public,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
to  exclude  the  Government  from  all  dis- 
cretion in  the  management  of  them.  In 
the  Bill  he  proposed  to  limit  those  powers 
that  were  considered  principally  objection* 
able,  and  to  enlarge  thoso  to  which  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  should 
point.  But  these  were  matters  of  detail. 
Finally,  however,  he  proposed  to  bring 
all  those  powers  regularly  and  periodi- 
cally under  the  strict  review  of  a  body  act- 
ing for  and  to  be  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  in  whom  tho  House  will 
have    confidence.     Such    wero    tho  main 
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principles  of  the  measure,  but  it  was  open 
to  any  hen.  Member  to  propose  any  changes 
he  might  deem  expedient. 

Motion  agreed  io. 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  T(Mnorroto, 

Hoase  adjourned  at  Nine  o'clock. 


nOUSE     OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  January  27    1860. 

MmuTBB.]  S<U  First  in  Parliament, — The  Lord 
Abercomby — after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 

PuBUc  Bills. — I*  Endowed  Schools;  Law  of 
Property. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIAN  PRIZE  MONEY. 

QUESTION. 

Thb  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  re- 
gretted that  two  years  and  a  half  had 
elapsed  since  the  capture  of  Delhi,  and  he 
was  still  compelled  to  put  the  Question  of 
which  he  had  given  notice — namely,  Whe- 
ther any  Measure  has  yet  been  adopted 
with  A  view  to  the  Distribution  of  the  Pro- 
perty captured  by  the  Army  in  India  dur- 
ing tbe  War  of  the  Mutiny  ;  and  upon 
what  Principles  such  Distribution,  if  in- 
tended V  is  to  be  made  ? 

Thb  Dukb  of  ARGYLL  replied,  that 
a  proposition  had  been  sent  o?er  by  the 
Indian  Government  before  the  rising  of 
tbe  House  in  the  last  Session,  in  reference 
to  this  subject ;  and  a  reply  had  been  sent 
back  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  approving  of  the  principle  which  was 
there  laid  down.  The  principle  was  that 
all  the  property  taken  by  the  army  being 
property  of  mutineers,  or  belonging  to  the 
State  which  had  been  seized  by  tbe  muti- 
neers, should  be  given  to  the  army  as  prize 
money  ;  but  there  was  a  reservation,  and 
he  thought  a  very  proper  one  under  the 
cironmstances,  in  the  case  of  property 
taken  by  the  army  which  betonged  to  in- 
dividuals who  could  prove  their  loyalty  to 
the  State,  that  such  portion  should  be 
given  up  to  the  owners.  The  question  was 
of  a  most  anomalous  and  complicated  na- 
ture, and  had  given  rise  to  a  great  many 
questions  which  had  prevented  the  Indian 
Government  from  computing  the  whole 
amount  of  prize  money  due  to  the  army. 
The  Indian  Government  were  now  taking 
steps  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  whole 
sum  disposable,  and  thero  was  Q\Qry  dis- 


position to  hasten  the  matter  forward,  and 
to  give  to  the  army  their  share  of  the  prize 
money,  which  they  had  so  well  and  so 
nobly  earned. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  still 
wished  to  know  upon  what  principle  the  dis- 
tribution was  to  proceed?  It  was  not 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  total  amount, 
for  money  might  be  given  on  account,  as 
was  often  done.  He  wanted  to  know  whe- 
ther the  prize  money  was  to  be  awarded 
for  actual  service  or  for  service  of  a  con- 
structive character?  To  those  only  who 
were  actually  engaged  in  the  capture,  or 
to  those  also  whose  co-operation  being 
essential  to  success  were,  though  not  actu- 
ally present,  present  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses. He  thought  it  a  great  hardship 
that  the  army  should  have  to  wait  so  long 
before  they  received  that  to  which  they 
were  so  justly  entitled. 


COTTON  AND  SLAVERY. 
RETURir  MOVED   FOB. 

Lord  BROUGHAM,  in  rising  to  move, 
according  te  notice,  for  returns  relating  to 
the  importation  of  cotton,  said  ho  under- 
stood there  would  be  no  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  granting  them. 
He  thought  it  would  be  most  satisfactory 
to  all  to  know  that  since  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  there  had  been  such  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  importation  of  cotton, 
from  63,000,000Ib.to  1,024,000.000  lb., or 
sixteen-fold  on  all  cottons,  and  an  in- 
crease of  thirty- two  fold  on  the  impor- 
tations from  the  United  States  alone, 
which  had  risen  from  23,000,0001b.  to 
830,000,0001b.  This  enormous  increase 
in  the  importation  of  cotton — so  advanta- 
geous to  our  manufacturers  and  the  com- 
munity at  large — had  been  accomplished 
at  the  trifling  cost  of  about  £500,000, 
which  was  the  amount  of  the  duty  upon 
cotton  previous  to  its  remission.  He  hoped 
the  fact  would  be  an  encouragement  to  re- 
peal duties  without  any  regard  to  what 
was  called  the  reciprocity  system,  but  to 
repeal  them  simply  because  we  wished  to 
got  rid  of  the  burden  imposed  upon  our- 
selves by  those  duties.  There  were  now 
no  less  than  480  articles  upon  which  Ex- 
cise or  Custom  duties  were  levied,  to  the 
great  obstruction  of  trade  and  tbe  injury 
and  vexation  of  those  who  dealt  in  the 
articles,  while  the  total  product  to  the 
revenue  was  under  £1,000,000  ;  indeed, 
ho  believed  it  was  only  about  £700,000,  or 
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not  abovo  £1,500  per  ni-liclo.  lie  rejoiced 
in  tbo  benefits  vrhich  had  resulted  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to 
ourselves,  from  our  repeal  of  the  duty  ou 
raw  cotton,  but  he  expected  to  seo  thoso 
kinsmen  of  ours  suffer  greatly  by  a  falling 
off  in  the  cotton  sales  ;  for  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  some  of  our  own  colonies 
presented  great  facilities  for  the  growth  of 
cotton,  and  he  hoped  that  in  British  Guiana, 
Jamaica,  and  in  Africa  every  encourage- 
ment would  be  afforded  by  the  Qovernnient 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  most  important 
material.  Above  all,  he  trusted  that  a  trade 
in  cotton  would  be  opened  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  in  the  districts  explored  by  Dr.  Li- 
vingstone; for  upon  the  high  lands  of  that 
country  cotton  to  any  amount,  and  of  the 
best  quality,  might,  with  a  slight  encourage- 
ment, be  raised.  He  was  told  that  a  capital 
of  £20,000,  judiciously  directed,  there  would 
be  sufficient  to  secure  this  very  great  ad  < 
vantage  ;  and  he  did  hope,  that  if  it  were 
inexpedient  for  the  Government  to  interfere 
in  such  matters,  his  wealthy  as  well  as  wor- 
thy friends  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
would  lend  a  hand  to  promote  that  in  which 
they  had  so  great  an  interest,  and  would 
help  to  raise  the  money.  Let  us  consider 
how  this  change  would  operate  in  the  United 
States.  There  they  have  what  they  call 
the  domestic  institution,  though  we  might 
rather  call  it  an  offence  than  an  institution, 
except  that,  not  many  years  ago,  we  were 
ourselves  offenders.  So  the  slave-trade  as 
well  at  slavery,  was  defended  by  referring 
to  its  antiquity,  and  here  again  we  had  lit- 
tle to  say,  having  been,  till  of  late  years, 
ourselves  culprits.  That  the  Americans 
had  not  ceased  to  offend  when  we  did  is 
deeply  to  be  lamented,  although  their  Go- 
vernment appears  well  disposed  to  put  down 
the  traffic  ;  but  they  have,  in  parts  at  least 
of  the  Union,  now  committed  an  offence  in 
which  wo  never  at  any  time  had  any  share 
— an  outrage  so  atrocious  as  almost  to  ex- 
ceed belief,  and  to  make  one  hope  that  the 
accounts  of  it  which  have  reached  this  coun- 
try have  no  foundation.  They  have  declared 
alt  the  free  people  of  colour  slaves,  unless 
they  instantly  go  into  banishment.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  may  be  only  a  threat  in 
Maryland,  but  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
it  has  been  carried  into  execution.  Many 
persons  have  been  driven  from  their  homes, 
and  those  who  refused  to  go  have  been  re- 
duced to  bondage.  All  this  enormity  is 
grounded  on  the  inability  of  the  State  to 
control  those  poor  people  from  the  defective 
condition  of  its  police.     That  such  a  crime 

Lord  Brougham 


should  be  perpetrated  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century — nay,  in  any  age,  or 
by  any  civilized  people — seems  altogether 
incredible,  and  one  hopeft  to  see  the  whole 
statement  contradicted.  A  wholesale  mas* 
sacre  of  the  unhappy  race  would  not  be 
much  more  shocking  to  our  feelings ;  and 
might  be  justified  by  the  same  kind  of 
reasons  as  are  used  to  defend  this  mon- 
strous proceeding,  the  convenience  of 
the  State  in  getting  rid  of  a  troublesome 
part  of  its  subjects,  and  the  high  antiquity 
of  the  crime ;  for  certainly  murder  dates 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  world,  the 
first  man  who  was  born  having  murdered 
the  second.  All  these  things,  however, 
belong  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  have  no  riglit  to  complain; 
but  wo  have  a  light  to  feel;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  restrain  the  feelings  of  repro- 
bation, nay,  of  horror,  from  finding  vent  in 
the  accents  of  indignation.  If,  however, 
we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  our  kins- 
men in  the  Southern  States,  so  will  they 
have  no  right  whatever  to  complaim  of  as 
if  we  take  every  course*  most  likely  to 
increase  our  supply  of  cotton  from  other 
quarters  thon  their  grounds,  although  the 
effect  of  that  change  may  be  not  only  to 
secure  the  benefits  to  our  own  manufac- 
turers, but  to  shake  the  "  domestic  institu- 
tions," which  it  most  assuredly  will,  as  our 
markets  take  seven-eightlis  of  all  that  the 
Southerns  grow.  He  should  be  glad  to 
learn  from  the  noble  Duke  that  these  ac- 
counts from  the  United  States  can  be  con- 
tradicted ;  and  also,  that  if  no  direct  en- 
couragement can  be  given  to  ootton-plant- 
ing  in  our  own  colonies,  and  in  Africa,  at 
least  all  obstacles  to  it  will  be  removed, 
and  these  on  the  west  coast  as  well  as  the 
east.  But  without  further  pursuing  the 
subject  at  present,  he  should  be  satisfied 
with  moving — 

"  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  Acooant 
of  the  Quantities  of  Cotton  imported  into  Great 
Britain  during  the  Tears  1814,  1815, 1844, 1858, 
1850;  distinguishing  the  Countries  from  wbieh 
such  Quantities  came." 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  said,  the 
Government,  of  course,  had  no  objection  to 
the  production  of  this  Return,  and  he  as- 
sured his  noble  and  learned  Friend  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Government  had  a  deep 
sense  of  the  importance  of  extending,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  growth  of  cotton. 
Great  efforts  had  been  made  and  would 
every  way  be  encouraged  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  promote  tli«  cultivation  of  cotton, 
by  means  of  froo  labonr.     In  Jamaica,  as 
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Ills  uublo  and  learned  Friend  knew,  attempts 
were  being  nmde  to  introduce  the  cotton 
plant;  but  both  there  and  in  Guiana  and 
other  colonies  the  great  difficulty  ytas  not 
80  much  in-tbe  soil  as  in  the  want  of  suffi- 
ciently cheap  labour.  It  was  not  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Government  to  enter  into  com- 
mercial speculations,  which  in  this  country 
were  properly  left  to  prirate  enterprise  ;  but 
10  far  as  the  Government  could  assist  and 
even  stimulate  the  efforts  now  being  made 
to  further  the  growth  of  cotton  they  would 
certainly  do  so.  Thus,  on  receiving  infoima- 
tion  that  in  Ceylon  lands  could  be  brought 
into  cultivation  for  this  purpose,  the  Govern- 
ment, departing  from  their  usual  custom  of 
not  partingwith  Crown  lands  except  by  sale, 
granted  certain  of  those  lands  for  the  pe- 
riod of  five  years,  in  order  that  the  experi- 
ment might  be  tried.  In  the  new  colony  of 
Queensland,  in  Australia,  he  had  given  in- 
structions to  the  Governor  to  encourage  the 
introduction  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  he 
earnestly  trusted  that  both  there  and  in 
other  of  the  British  dominions  this  experi- 
ment would  be  successful.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  was  aware,  that  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  Gold  Coast  had  instituted  a  Society 
for  improving  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and 
had  made  arrangements  for  facilitating  its 
conveyance  from  the  interior. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  said,  he  had 
heard  with  satisfaction  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Duke.  It  was  quite  true  that  it 
was  not  the  custom  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  engage  in  direct  speculations  to 
promote  the  trade  in  any  article  ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  the  British 
Government  had  rendered  great  assistance 
io  another  way — namely,  by  making  the 
highways  of  the  great  continent  of  Africa 
— the  rivers — accessible  to  English  mer- 
chants, 80  that  cotton  might  be  cultivated 
on  each  side  of  them,  and  the  traders  have 
a  safe  passage  up  and  down.  The  difficulty 
which  was  experienced  in  other  countries 
of  obtaining  free  labour  to  produce  cotton 
did  not  exist  in  Africa,  where  there  was  an 
abondant  native  population,  whose  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  would  be  attended  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  introducing  a  whole- 
Bome  and  lawful  commerce,  which  would 
absolutely  destroy  tl»e  slave  trade  ;  for  the 
only  way  by  which  that  trade  could  be 
uHimatefy  destroyed  was  by  teaching  the 
Airiean  chiefs  that  the  employment  of  their 
dependent  people  in  the  production  of  the 
raw  material  of  cotton  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageoas  than  selling  them  into  slavery 


for  transportation  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  lie  therefore  earnestly  trusted  that 
tho  attention  of  the  Government  would  be 
directed  to  the  maintenance  and  even  to 
the  increase  of  efforts  for  opening  the  great 
rivers  in  Africa,  especially  the  Zambesi^ 
the  opening  of  which  he  believed  the  Go* 
vernment  was  about  to  aid,  and  the  Niger, 
which  for  years  the  Government  had  assist- 
ed in  opening. 

Lord  OVERSTONE  believed  that  a 
question  of  more  importance  than  that  re* 
lating  to  the  extension  of  the  sources  for 
tho  supply  of  the  raw  material  of  cotton 
could  not  be  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Legislature.  He  had  thereforo 
heard  with  satisfaction  the  statement  of 
the  noble  Duke,  that  the  attention  of  the 
Government  was  directed  to  this  subject, 
and  that  every  encouragement,  consistent 
with  sound  principles,  would  be  afforded  to 
extend  and  vary  tho  sources  of  the  supply 
of  cotton.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Lord  Brougham),  had  stated  that  within 
a  short  period  the  importation  of  cotton  into 
this  country  had  multiplied  thirty-two  fold, 
and  when  their  Lordships  considered  how 
extensive  was  the  demand  for  cotton  goods 
throughout  the  world,  and  how  vast  the  num- 
ber of  our  populotion  depending  upon  that 
manufacture  for  their  daily  subsistence,  they 
would  at  once  perceive  that  it  was  a  serious 
matter  to  have  for  the  supply  of  the  raw 
material  only  a  single  source,  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  uncertainties  of  climate,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  obstacles  which  any  un- 
fortunate state  of  political  relations  might 
raise  up  in  the  way  of  our  merchants  apply* 
ing  to  that  source.  He  trusted  that  no 
efforts  would  be  omitted  by  the  people  of 
this  country  to  promote  every  rational  enter<» 
prise  for  the  supply  of  cotton  from  every 
quarter  where  it  could  be  obtained— and 
as  there  seemed  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
getting  a  supply  from  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa— ^he  hoped  that  all  the  encourage^ 
mcnt,  which  the  Government  could  legiti- 
mately give,  would  be  afforded. 

Lord  WODEHOUSE  said,  that  their 
Lordships  were,  no  doubt,  aware  that  the 
attention  of  several  Administrations  had 
been  given  to  the  important  point  of  open- 
ing up  tho  rivers  of  Africa  ;  and  two  expe* 
ditions  with  that  view  were  now  actually  in 
progress,  one  on  the  Niger,  and  the  other 
on  the  Zambesi.  From  both  very  satiBfac- 
tory  information  had  been  received  with 
respect  to  the  supply  of  cotton  ;  and  he 
would  read  a  short  extract  from  a  recent 
despatch  of  Dr.  Liviugstonei  dated  May 
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12,  1859,  referring  to  his  visit  to  Lake 
Shirura  and  the  adjacent  country  : — 

"  Cotton  is  cultivated  largely,  and  the  further 
wo  went  the  crop  appeared  to  be  of  the  greater 
importance.  The  women  alone  were  well  clothed 
with  the  produce  ;  the  men  being  content  with 
goatskins  and  a  cloth  made  of  bark  of  certain 
trees.  Every  one  spins  and  weaves  cotton.  Even 
chiefs  may  be  seen  with  the  spindle  and  bag,  which 
serves  as  a  distaff.  The  process  of  manu&cture 
is  the  most  rude  and  tedious  that  can  be  conceiv- 
ed. The  cotton  goes  through  five  processes  with 
tha  fingers  before  it  comes  to  the  loom.  Time  is 
of  no  value.  They  possess  two  varieties  of  the 
plant.  One,  indigenous,  yields  cotton  more  like 
wool  than  that  of  other  countries.  It  is  strong 
and  feels  rough  in  the  hand.  The  other  variety 
is  from  impoiiedseed,  yielding  a  cotton  that  renders 
it  imnecessary  to  furnish  the  people  with  American 
seed.  A  point  in  its  culture  worth  noticing  is, 
the  time  of  planting  has  been  selected  so  that  the 
plants  remain  in  the  ground  during  winter,  and 
five  months  or  so  after  sowing  they  come  to  matu- 
rity before  the  rains  begin  or  insects  come  forth  to 
damage  the  crop." 

On  May  31,  Dr.  Livingstone  again  wrote: — 

«*  Only  two  or  three  of  the  Portuguese  have 
planted  cotton,  the  people  of  the  Shire  on  the  con- 
trary, brought  several  bags  of  cotton  for  sale 
on  our  second  visit,  though  no  time  had  elapsed 
to  allow  of  planting  since  we  informed  them  of 
the  existence  of  a  market.  The  cotton  trade  is 
quite  ready  for  development  among  them  by  agents 
such  as  Sierra  Leone  supplies  to  the  Niger.  The 
inhabitants  are  quite  independent  of  the  Portu- 
guese, but  unless  a  late  ordinance  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Portugal  allow.s  foreigners  to  settle  in 
the  country  neither  cotton  nor  sugar  will  be  col- 
lected." 

Reports  had  at  the  aanie  time  heen  received 
from  the  Niger,  statiog  that  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  produce  of  cotton  had  taken 
place,  but  the  extension  of  the  supply  in 
certain  districts  was  mainly  dependent  on 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  He 
wished  he  could  state  that  that  great  oh- 
jeet — the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade — 
was  near  accomplishment.  '^  He  was  sorry, 
however,  to  say  that  the  slave  trade,  on  the 
contrary,  had  increased,  and  he  feared  tend- 
ed to  a  still  further  increase.  He  con- 
curred with'  the  right  re?.  Prelate  (the 
Bishop  of  Oxford)  in  thinking  that  the  ex- 
tension of  industry  and  legitimate  commerce 
among  the  natives  of  Africa  was  the  ulti- 
mate means  of  extinguishing  this  roost 
deplorable  and  execrable  trade  ;  and  as  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  was  a  most  important 
branch  of  industry,  the  supply  of  the  de- 
mand of  this  country  for  that  article  would 
coincide  in  a  marked  degree  with  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade.  He  was  not 
Srepared  to  discuss  the  matter  referred  to 
y  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  relating  to 
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the  internal  affairs  of  America,  but  as  re- 
gards the  slave  trade,  the  United  States 
had,  by  a  recent  measure,  shown  their  dis- 
position to  suppress  it ;  so  that  he  trusted 
the  people  of  that  country  would  never 
encourage  that  accursed  trafSc,  much  less 
recur  to  a  principle  they  had  repudiated  as 
a  nation. 

Earl  GREY  said,  he  quite  agreed  with 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  and  his  noble  Friend  as 
to  the  importance  of  encouraging  the  growth 
of  cotton  in  Africa.  It  was  quite  true,  as 
stated  by  the  noble  Duke,  that  in  our  own 
colonies  the  want  of  labour  must  for  many 
years  be  an  obstacle  to  any  sensible  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  cotton  ;  but 
in  Africa  there  was  an  immense  terntorj 
fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  with  a 
population  sufficient  to  carry  it  on.  In 
mnny  parts  of  that  continent  the  inhabit- 
ants already  cultivated  cotton  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  and  beyond  doubt  this 
might  be  increased  with  infinite  advan- 
tage both  to  them  and  to  us.  '  He  was 
sorry  to  hear  that  the  slave  trade  had 
increased,  and  he  was  afraid  that  its  in* 
creased  activity  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  assistance  it  derived  from  the  Ame- 
rican flag.  To  the  infinite  and  eternal 
disgrace  of  the  United  States,  that  country 
allowed  its  flag  to  be  prostituted  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  slave  traders  to 
defeat  the  efforts  made  for  the  suppression 
of  the  trade.  He  believed  that  if  that 
went  on  America  would  incur  the  reproba- 
tion of  every  man  of  right  feeling  through- 
out the  civilised  world.  She  would  plaoe 
herself  under  the  ban  of  humanity.  It 
was  impossible  that  their  Lordships  could 
express  too  strongly  the  indignation  they 
must  feel  at  such  disgraceful  eoaduct  on 
the  part  of  a  great  country.  But,  besides 
America,  ho  should  have  been  glad  to  hear 
from  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs (Lord  Wodehouse)  that  another  power- 
ful nation,  which  was  deeply  to  blame  in  the 
matter  of  the  slave  trade,  had  seen  the  error 
of  her  ways,  and  had  adopted  a  wiser 
policy.  He  should  have  liked  to  hear  from 
his  noble  Friend  what  was  the  position  of 
France  with  respect  to  the  slave  trade. 
Their  Lordships  knew  what  France  had 
done.  While  she  had  nominally  abolished 
slavery  in  her  dominions,  her  Government 
had  directly  authorized  the  purchase  of 
what  were  in  mockery  called  **  free  emi- 
grants *'— of  men  brought  down  in  chains 
to  the  coast  and  shipped  as  *'free  emi- 
grants "  to  French  colonies.  Their  Lord- 
ships were  told  last  year  that  this  atrooiotts 
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system  had  been  put  down  on  the  east 
const  of  Africa.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
was  going  on  at  present  on  the  west  coast. 
There,  he  was  informed,  the  system  still 
continued,  and  under  the  name  of  dipdts 
dHndtistrie,  the  French  Government  had 
slafe-niarkets — established  places  to  which 
the  slave  trader  might  bring  his  goods  and 
bo  certain  of  a  market.  To  pretend  to 
have  abolished  slavery  in  the  French  colo- 
nies and  the  slave  trade  while  these  markets 
were  open  for  slaves  was  a  mockery  and  a 
delusion.  Every  one  knew  that  the  re- 
ceiver of  stolen  goods  was  the  main  pro- 
moter of  theft,  and  was  a  more  dangerous 
person  than  the  actual  thief.  So  with  re- 
spect to  the  slave  trade.  The  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  had  told  their  Lord- 
ships that  the  growth  of  cotton  in  certain 
parts  of  Africa  had  been  stopped  by  recent 
slave-hunts.  For  what  purpose  were  these 
slave-hunts  undertaken?  Were  they  or 
were  they  not  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  victims  to  supply  the  contract 
authorized  by  the  French  Government? 
That  was  a  circumstance  which  their  Lord- 
ships ought  to  know.  England,  of  course, 
had  no  authority  to  dictate  to  France. 
France  might  do  what  she  thought  right ; 
but  if  she  continued  to  encourage  the  ac- 
cursed traffic  in  slaves,  she  must  expect  to 
have  Members  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment freely  expressing  their  opinions  of 
her  conduct,  and  to  find  that  conduct  con- 
demned throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Lord  WODE  HOUSE  regretted  to  be 
obliged  to  concur  in  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Earl  that  the  American  flag  had 
been  prostituted  for  the  protection  of  the 
slave  trade ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  some  consolation  to  know  that  the 
United  States'  Government  had  acknow- 
ledged that  their  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  was  ineffectife,  and  had  increased  it 
by  some  small  vessels.     The  proposed  ad- 
dition had  not  been  as  fully  carried  out  as 
he  trusted  it  would  be  ;  but,  still,  what  had 
been  done  showed  the  determination  of  the 
American  Government   to    maintain    the 
purity  of  their  flag,  and  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation of  slaves  from  Africa.     He  was 
likewise  obliged  to  concur  in  the  remarks 
of  his  noble  Friend  upon  the  French  emi- 
gration scheme,  but  he  was  happy  to  say 
that  the  French  Government  had  put  an 
end  to  the  system  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  and  had  expressed  its   intention, 
when  the  existing  contract  had  terminated, 
to  abandon  it  on  the  west  coast  also.     Ne- 
gotiattona   were  commenced   by   the  late 


Government  with  the  Government  of  France 
for  the  emigration  of  coolies  from  our 
territories  in  India  to  French  colonies. 
Those  negotiations  had  been  continued  by 
the  present  Government,  and  he  tnisted 
they  would  be  brought  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination, in  which  case  the  French  Go- 
vernment would,  doubtless,  fulfil  its  pro- 
mise to  put  an  end  to  the  unhappy  emi- 
gration of  blacks  from  Africa,  an  emi- 
gration  which,  however  humanely  conduct- 
ed, under  whatever  precautions,  must 
tend  to  perpetuate  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
trade. 

Motion  agreed  to. — Returns  ordered. 

ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  TO  FRANCE. 

QUESTION. 

The  Marquess  op  NORMANBY  in- 
quired of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
pursuant  to  notice,  whether  they  have 
received  any  Information  as  to  the  Ne- 
gotiation stated  by  the  Ministerial  Journals 
in  Paris  to  exist  between  France  and 
Sardinia  for  the  Annexation  of  the  Duchy 
of  Savoy  and  the  County  of  Nice  to  the 
Dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ? 
As  he  had  stated  when  he  gave  his  notice, 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Lordships  to  the  political 
effects  of  the  annexntion  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  the  French  Empire,  or  to  the 
probable  consequences  of  an  arrangement 
which  was  in  direct  violation  of  a  treaty 
which  England  and  the  other  Powers  of 
Europe  were  bound  to  maintain ;  but  he 
wished  to  state  why  he  thought  the  ques- 
tion had  now  reached  a  point  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  the  Government 
should  be  asked  what  was  the  present  state 
of  their  information  on  the  subject.  His 
question,  it  would  be  observed,  was  founded 
upon  a  statement  which  had  appeared  in 
the  French  newspapers,  and  ho  might  be 
told  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  adduce 
some  higher  authority  than  one  or  two 
journals  in  Paris.  When  he  recollected, 
however,  that  we  had  recently  been  sub- 
jected to  a  succession  of  surprises,  and 
that  the  policy  of  some  other  countries 
had  been  changed  in  conformity  with—he 
would  not  say  in  obedience  to — the  sugges- 
tions of  newspaper  paragraphs  and  anony- 
mous pamphlets,  ho  submitted  that  he  was 
entitled  to  call  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships to  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
to  the  Empire  of  France,  even  though  he 
based  his  remarks  upon  articles  in  French 
newspapers.     The  stAtements  to  which  be 
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had    alludeU    had  appeared    in    the  two 
principal  and  habitual  organs  of  the  French 
Government.     It  was  first  published  in  Le 
Pay 8^  the  most  careful  and  prudent  of  the 
Ministerial  journals ;  but  what  had  chiefly 
attracted  the  attention  of  Europe  was  its 
circulation  in  the  columns  of  L^Indipen- 
dance  Beige,  a  Brussels  paper  in  the  en- 
joyment of  Imperial  favour,  and  possessing, 
perhaps,  the  most  general  circulation  of 
any  European  Journal.      Subsequently  it 
reappeared   under   the  shape  of  a  mani- 
festo in  La  Patrie,  the  most  adventurous 
of  all  the  Imperial  organs,  a  journal  which 
had   even   been  chided  for  being  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  publish  certain  matters  to 
the  world.     Nevertheless,  what  was  stated 
by  La  Patrie  was  pretty  sure  to  be  near 
the  truth.   Last  autumn  Le  Pays  announced 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  programme  which  he 
had  laid  down  for  himself  in  the  engage- 
ments taken  at  Villafranca.     La  Patrie 
threw  some  doubt  upon  that  statement, 
and  La  Patrie  was  undoubtedly  the  more 
correct  of  tho  two.     Such  was  the  journal 
which  published  the  manifesto  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  tho  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships, and  which  was  transferred  to  L*In' 
dipendance  Beige  on  the  22nd   instant. 
This  article  said  that  France  was  now  de- 
termined by  counsel,  by  her  soldiers,  and 
by  sacrifices  of  every  kind  to  substitute  for 
the  hereditary  arrangements  of  Vienna  the 
truthful  policy  of  nationalities  ;   and  the 
writer  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  evident 
the  day  was  drawing  nigh  when  the  super- 
structure raised  by  diplomatists  must  dis- 
appear before  the  power  of  logic  and  the 
course  of  events.     He  was  not  aware  that 
there  had  been  any  diplomatic  declaration 
to  this  effect,  but  tho  dangers  contingent 
upon  the  adoption  of  such  a  principle  by 
the  powerful  Government  of  a  great  nation 
were  much  greater  than  any  which  could 
arise  from  the   annexation  of  tho  Duchy 
of  Savoy.     Could  it  for  a  moment  be  im- 
gined  that  England  had  no  interest  in  the 
assertion  of  such  a  doctrine  ?     Why,  let 
us  look  at  our  own  possessions,  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  then  see 
how  far  we  could  recognize  the  principle  of 
nationality.      How  could   England   stand 
this  test  ?      How   would  it  apply  in  tho 
Mediterranean,    or    the    Ionian    Islands? 
How  affect  Gibraltar  ?     How  might  it  be 
brought  to  bear  on  Aden  or  the;Empire  of 
India,    or    our   dependencies  in    another 
hemisphere?      Why,  if  such  were  to  be 
admitted  as  a  valid  grouud  there  would 
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not  bo   a   single  country  in  Europe   ilie 
foundation   of   whose  title  would    not  be 
shaken.     Such  a  doctrine  would  be  quite 
subversive  of  those  treaties  and  of  that 
order  and  regularity  which  forty  years* 
peace  had  brought  about.     Russia,  indeed, 
prided  herself  upon  her  nationality.     Nor, 
as   regarded   Poland,   did  ho  think   they 
could  collect  the  scattered  remnants  of  a 
national    eiistence.      The    restoration   of 
Poland  to  nationality  would  almost  remind 
one  of  Mr.  Canning  s  expression  regarding 
the  repeal  of  the  legislative   union  with 
Ireland  :  "  Repeal  the  union — restore  the 
heptarchy."     Well,  then,   as  to   Prussia 
and  this  doctrine  of  nationality-^  see  how 
it  worked  from  Posen  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Again,  witness  its  application  to  Austria. 
And  here  he  must  say  that  he  looked  upon 
the  stability  of  Austria  as  one  of  the  main 
elements  of  European  security  ;    and  he 
wished  that  some  one  who  had  the  same 
conviction,   and   had  more  opportunity  of 
making  his  opinion  known  in  the  proper 
quarter,   would    urge    how    important    it 
was  to  grant  what  was  just  and  reason- 
able   in  the   demands   of  Hungary.     Ho 
hoped  and  believed  that,  as  regarded  her 
Hungarian  dominions,  the  loyalty  of  the 
Hungarian   people   was   not  yet  shaken. 
Another  of   these  journals  eulogised  the 
dismterested  motives  of  France,  and  urged 
the  desirableness  and   expediency  of  an- 
nexing the  County  of  Nice,  for  which  the 
writer  said  the  reasons  were  more  satis- 
factory and  conclusive  than  even  in  the 
case  of  Savoy.     The  two  did  not,  in  fact, 
stand  upon    tho   same   footing ;    for  the 
truth  was  that  Nice  was  far  more  Italian 
than  even  Piedmont  itself.     Nor  could  he 
at  all  perceive  any  reason  there  existed  for 
confounding  Nice  with  Savoy.     All  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  politics  of  Europe 
knew  that  the  Indipendance  Beige  was  a 
paper  which  was  in  direct  communication 
with  the  French  Government,  and  had  a 
Paris  correspondent  who  received  his  in- 
spiration from  the  Foreign  Office.     In  the 
resumi  politique  of  that  journal  there  had 
appeared  a  statement  from  its  Paris  corre- 
spondent, statiug  that  it  was  understood 
that  the  desire  of  England  to  see  the  ex« 
tension  of  Piedmont  to  Uie  Marches,  and 
her  satisfaction  with  the  commercial  treaty 
just  negotiated,  would  lead  her  to  observe 
a  strict    neutrality   while  tho  Duchy  of 
Savoy  and  the  County  of  Nice  were  con- 
sulted as  to  their  desire  to  be  united  to 
France.     He  did  not  believe  that  his  noble 
Friends  opposite  would  be  actuated  by  any 
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anoh  motives,  or  would  form  tboir  decision 
upon  any  grotmds  but  those  of  their  public 
duty ;  but  he  should  like  to  ask  his  noble 
Friend  what  was  the  state  of  these  negotia- 
tions. He  could  uot  suppose  that  the 
answer  would  be  that  the  Government 
knew  nothing  upon  the  subject,  because, 
after  the  publication  of  the  article  to  which 
he  had  referred,  the  natural  course  would 
be  for  our  Minister  in  Paris  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  obtain  from  him  a  categorical  explana- 
tion of  its  meaning.  This  was  the  course 
which  he  adopted  with  the  nine  Ministers 
with  whom  during  six  years  he  had  to  deal. 
It  was  that  which  he  pursued  with  regard 
to  the  Swiss  matter  during  the  last  few 
months  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
when  he  obtained  from  M.  Quizot  the  most 
full  and  ready  explanations ;  and  also 
with  reference  to  the  expected  invasion  of 
Savoy  by  the  Provisional  Government  in 
tlie  year  1848,  when  M.  Lamartine  ad- 
mitted to  him  that  the  disposition  of  the 
people  was  opposed  to  annexation  with 
France  ;  and  he  did  not  at  all  suppose  that 
our  present  Government  would  have  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  explanations  from  a 
Government  with  whom  it  was  on  such 
dose  and  intimate  relations.  It  might  be 
worth  while,  for  their  Lordships  and  Bog* 
liahmen  generally,  when  they  were  anxious 
to  apply  those  admirable  constitutional 
principles  which  they  valued  so  much  at 
nome  to  other  States,  to  recollect  that  that 
country,  which  had  not  enjoyed  a  liberal 
system  of  government,  but  only  the  form 
of  government  under  which  it  had  lived 
for  centuries,  was  so  averse  to  part  with  its 
institutions  in  the  year  1848,  that  it  ac- 
tually rose  unassisted  to  resist  any  invasion 
by  a  French  revolutionary  force  ;  and  that 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  that 
which  we  called  the  model  system  of  Go- 
vernment, of  late  years  established  in  Sar- 
dinia, the  loyal  feeling  of  that  ancient  ap- 
panage of  the  House  of  Savoy  had  become 
so  weakened  that  the  whole  population  was 
now  positively  stated  in  all  these  journals 
to  be  desirous  of  parting  with  the  blessings 
of  that  constitutional  monarchy,  which  we 
80  much  landed  and  of  uniting  itself  to  the 
imperinl  rigime  of  France.  It  was  to  be 
hoped,  therefore,  that  our  countrymen, 
who  were  apt  to  be  led  by  a  generous  im- 
pulse into  advocating  the  adoption  in  other 
countries  of  the  principles  of  Government 
which  they  so  justly  prized  for  themselves, 
would  pause  and  consider  whether  they 
were  so  sure  that  they  understood  the  real 


sentiments  of  the  people  in  whose  behalf 
they  spoke.  He  would  be  very  glad  if  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  could  state  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  ascertained  that 
no  ground  existed  for  imputing  to  the 
French  Government  any  such  intention  as 
had  been  ascribed  to  it.  If,  however,  the 
answer  given  to  his  question  should  be, 
that  the  Government  were  at  present  un- 
able to  afford  any  information  to  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject,  of  course  that  discus- 
sion must  now  close,  though  he  trusted  it 
would  not  close  for  ever ;  indeed,  if  the 
question  were  not  brought  before  their 
Lordships  by  some  Member  of  the  distin- 
guished political  party  behind  him  (the  Op- 
position), he  should  take  the  liberty  as  an 
independent  Peer,  unconnected  with  any 
party,  to  introduce  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
House  himself.  The  noble  Marquess  con- 
cluded by  asking  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Goveiiiment  had  received  any  information 
as  to  the  negotiations  stated  by  the  Minis- 
terial journals  in  Paris  to  exist  between 
France  and  Sardinia  for  the  annexation  of 
the  Duchy  of  Savoy  and  the  County  of  Nice 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  ? 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  :— My  Lords,  I 
regret  veiy  much  that  I  was  not  in  my 
place  yesterday  when  the  noble  Marquess 
gave  notice  of  his  Question.  But,  on  in- 
quiring of  my  Colleagues,  I  was  informed 
of  the  nature  of  that  notice,  and  also  of 
the  fact  that  the  noble  Marquess  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  put  the  Ques- 
tion without  raising  any  discussion  in  this 
House.  I  was,  therefore,  not  quite  pre- 
pared for  his  very  long  and  interesting 
speech,  entering  into  the  political  liter- 
ature, the]  geography,  and  the  difiFerent 
nationalities  of  Europe,  opening  up  alsa 
some  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
politics  and  'of  international  law  whiclv 
it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  ending  with 
agreeable  personal  reminiscences  and  au- 
tobiographical details  of  what  happened 
to  him  during  his  embassy  at  Paris.  I  da 
uot  think  it  necessary  to  follow  the  noble 
Marquess  at  equal  length,  and  I  must 
likewise  decline  to  give  him  an  answer  in 
either  of  the  formulas  which  he  was  kind 
enough  to  suggest  to  me.  I  shall  content 
myself  with  simply  replying  to  the  Question 
which  he  has  placed  on  the  paper.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  received  no 
information  "  as  to  the  negotiation  stated 
by  the  Ministerial  journals  in  Paris  to 
exist  between  France  and  Sardinia  for  the 
annexation  of  the  Duchy  of  Savoy  and  the 
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oircumBtances  that  had  occurred.  First 
of  all,  the  other  French  journals  had 
been  desired  not  to  copy  the  paragraph. 
This  was  an  exercise  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Government  which  they 
were  very  much  in  the  practice  of  resort- 
ing to,  and  in  his  opinion  it  was  ex- 
tremely significant.  It  was  clear  from 
that  fact  that  the  French  Government  were 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  rumour,  and 
that  they  were  desirous  of  suppressing  it. 
Another  significant  circumstance  was,  that 
a  number  of  English  newspapers  which 
contained  the  statement  —  The  Morning 
Herald,  Daily  News,  Olobe,  and  others — 
had  been  seized  and  confiscated  by  the 
French  Government.  Again,  an  ordinance 
of  the  Minister  of  War  appeared  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  in  the  Monileur  de 
VArmie,  the  official  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  military  matters,  giving  orders 
which  would  enable  the  equipment  of  the 
army  to  be  provided  immediately  upon  the 
occurrence  of  any  emergency.  Not  less 
than  100,000  uniforms  were  to  be  kept  in 
store,  and  regimental  arrangements  were 
to  be  made  by  which  60,000  uniforms 
would  be  made  in  a  month.  The  Moniteiw 
de  VArmSe  said,^* 

<'  The  result  during  peace  will  be  in  reality  an 
excellent  Investment.  Rumours  of  war  and  war 
itself  may  then  arise ;  it  will  no  longer  be  neees- 
sary  to  apply  for  extraordinary  credits,  and  thus 
uncover  one's  game,  when  it  is  requisite  that  the 
greatest  secrecy  should  surround  the  first  prepara- 
tions. Europe  has  not  beheld  without  astonish- 
ment the  rapidity  with  which  the  French  army 
passes  from  the  peace  to  the  war  footing.  It  haj 
been  decided  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  regi- 
mental workmeni  who  will  bo  able  in  case  of  need 
to  turn  out  60,000  uniforms  per  month." 

A  letter  from  the  private  correspondent 
of  an  English  paper  also  stated  : — 

'*  I  am  able  to  confirm  in  every  point  the  im- 
portant news  I  sent  you  yesterday  respecting  a 
portion  of  the  Imperial  Guard  having  received  its 
campaign  equipment.  The  resiments  at  Versailles 
are  ready  to  march  at  four  nours'  notice.  The 
oflBcers  are  puzxled,  but,  of  course,  anticipate 
Italy." 

Taken  in  connection  with  the  rumour  in 
question,  these  changes  were  sufficiently 
significant  and  were  sufficient  to  justify 
the  first  part  of  his  Question.  If  he  were 
asked  what  justified  the  second  part  of 
his  Question,  and  the  imputation  of  the 
intentions  there  mentioned  to  the  French 
Government,  it  might  bo  sufficient  in  re- 
ply to  review  the  proceedings  of  that  Go- 
vernment since  the  Ilouse  last  met.  On 
the  11th  of  July  the  treaty  of  Vilhifranca 
was  signed,  which  contained  that  sagacious 
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project  of  a  confederation  of  Italy  under 
tiio  presidency  of  the  Pope.  That  plan 
had  been  brought  forward  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  whether  it  was  even  now  aban- 
doned might  almost  seem  doubtful.  At  any 
rate  it  was  entertained  up  till  a  very  re- 
cent period.  But  the  second,  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  treaty  of  Villafranca 
was,  that  the  two  emperors,  who  had  just 
terminated  a  sanguinary  war,  entered  into  a 
deliberate  engagement  to  restore  the  Grand 
Dukes  to  their  possessions  in  Italy.  This 
certainly  justified  Austria  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  their  forces  were  to  bo  employed 
in  obtaining  the  restoration.  On  the22Dd 
of  July  a  question  was  put  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  that  House  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  French  Government.  The  noblo 
Lord  gave  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that 
question  on  the  part  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. The  engagement  then  given,  which 
was  the  only  cable  that  had  held  firm 
amid^all  the  changes  that  had  taken  place, 
was,  that  no  interference  by  force  of  arms 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy  would  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  English  Government, 
or  would  be  attempted  by  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.  He  must  in  honour  declare 
that  the  French  Government,  and  particu- 
larly the  remarkable  man  at  the  head  of 
that  Government,  had  faithfully  observed 
that  pledge.  While,  however,  there  had 
been  no  armed  interference  in  Italy,  every 
endeavour  had  been  made  to  turn  the  flauK 
of  that  engagement,  so  to  speak,  and  to  in- 
duce the  populations  of  Central  Italy  to 
accept  some  other  solution  of  the  difficulty 
than  that  which  they  proclaimed  to  be 
their  deliberate  election.  M.  Pietri  was 
despatched  to  Italy,  and  after  him  Prince 
Poniatowski,  and  deputations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  from 
the  Italian  populations.  On  the  lOth  of 
September  a  remarkable  document  came 
out  in  the  Moniteur,  to  the  publisher  of 
which  it  was  sent  direct  from  St.  Saviour. 
The  concluding  paragraph  was  as  fol- 
lows ;  —  ''But  let  not  Italy  be  deceived. 
There  is  but  one  Power  in  Europe  that 
wages  war  for  an  idea.  That  Power  is 
France,  and  France  has  accomplished  her 
task."  On  the  9th  of  September  the  Con- 
stitutionnel,  a  semi-official  organ  of  the 
French  Government,  scolded  The  Times  for 
being  adverse  to  the  claims  of  Prince  Na- 
poleon, hut  shortly  afterwards  the  Moni- 
teur rebuked  the  supposition  that  the 
French  Government  desired  to  see  Princo 
Napoleon  King  of  Etruria  and  Central  Italy 
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gard  to  tbftt  part  of  the  Report  in  which 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  Bpecially  con- 
cerned— namely,  the  recommendation  that 
Parliament  should  be  asked  to  confer  addi- 
tional powers  on  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
the  inyestigation  of  railway  accidents,  he 
might  state  that  they  had  not  found  rail- 
way companies  at  all  backward  in  affording 
facilities  for  investigating  such  accidents, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  thought  necessary 
to  ask  Parliament  for  any  increased  powers 
to  tlie  Board  of  Trade  for  that  purpose. 
There  was  accordingly  no  intention  at 
present  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
introduce  any  measure  on  the  subject. 

DELHI  AND  LUCKNOW  PRIZE  MONEY. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  turner  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
any  and  what  steps  have  been  taken  to- 
wards effecting  the  payment  of  the  prize 
money  due  to  the  troops  engaged  in  the 
capture  of  Delhi  and  Luck  now,  and  when 
it  Is  probable  that  the  money  will  be  forth- 
coming ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  with  re- 
gard  to  the  Delhi  prize  money  they  had 
not  yet  received  from  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment a  statement  of  what  the  amount 
would  be.  A  question  had  been  raised,  as 
to  certain  property  which  had  been  taken, 
whether  it  legitimately  came  under  the 
description  of  prize  money  or  not.  Till 
that  was  settled  the  Indian  Government 
were  unable  to  tell  what  was  the  amount 
of  prize  money  to  be  distributed.  As  soon 
as  this  was  known,  however,  the  neces- 
sary measures  would  be  taken  for  declar- 
ing the  prize.  With  regard  to  Lucknow, 
information  had  very  lately  been  received 
of  the  amount  of  prize  money  captured 
there,  and  formal  measures  were  now  in 
progress  for  making  the  usual  application 
to  Her  Majesty. 

LAW  OF  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  IN 
IRELAND.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  if  he 
could  say  when  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  introduce  their  promised 
measure  for  a  more  equitable  adjustment  of 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  J.  D.  FITZGERALD  replied  that 
be  was  not  able  to  specify  the  day  on  which 
his  right  hou.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land would  ask  for  leave  to  introduce  this 


Bill ;  but  as  he  knew  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  felt  considerable  interest  in 
the  subject,  it  would  be  gratifying  to  him 
to  learn  that  the  Government  plan  on  the 
subject  was  matured,  and  his  right  hon. 
Friend  proposed  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  in  the  necessary  Bills  some  time 
before  the  approaching  assizes. 

PROMISSORY  NOTES  IN  INDIA. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  R.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
whether  he  has  under  his  consideration 
any  plans  or  proposals  for  authorizing  and 
regulating,  by  means  of  a  bank  or  other- 
wise, the  issue  of  promissory  notes  payable 
on  demand  in  India  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  the 
question  was  one  which  had  been  for  some 
time  discussed  in  India,  and  last  year  a 
despatch  was  received  from  thence  making 
some  suggestions  on  the  subject.  Those 
suggestions,  however,  were  not  exactly 
such  as  he  could  approve  of,  and  before 
adopting  any  measure  of  the  kind  it  was 
determined  that  nothing  should  be  done 
till  a  report  is  received  from  Mr.  Wilson/ 
than  whom  no  one  is  more  conversant  with 
the  subject,  and  who  has  recently  been 
sent  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his 
able  assistance  in  all  financial  and  com- 
mercial matters.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
say  that  he  was  prepared  with  any  measure 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  paper  car- 
renoy  in  India,  although  he  readily  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  exceedingly  desirable  to 
do  so. 

On  Motion  that  the  House  at  its  rising 
do  adjourn  till  Monday  next  :— 

FRENCH  TROOPS  IN  LEGHORN. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he  rose 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  whether  it  is  true,  as  stated  in  a 
Frencli  poper,  that  30,000  French  troops 
are  expected  at  Leghorn,  and  whether  he 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  French  Go* 
vcrnment  has  any  intention  of  taking  any 
such  step  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
annexation  of  the  provinces  of  Central  Italy 
to  Sardinia,  which  their  constitutional  re- 
presentatives have  voted  as  their  final 
determination  ?  The  statement  to  which 
he  referred  appeared  in  The  Salut  Fublie 
of  Lyons,  a  French  paper  of  good  repute* 
and  it  had  received  corroboration  by  many 
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oircumsUncei  timt  Imd  occurred.  First 
of  all,  tli0  other  French  jouriinh  lind 
been  desired  not  to  copy  llie  paragrapli. 
TliU  was  no  eierciBO  uf  poner  on  tlio  ptirt 
of  the  French  GoTernment  which  tliey 
were  very  much  in  the  praotioe  of  resort- 
iog  to,  and  in  his  opinion  it  was  oi- 
tremelj  signifioaut.  It  was  clear  from 
that  faot  that  the  French  Qovernment  wera 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  rumour,  and 
that  they  were  desirous  of  suppressing  it. 
Another  BigniHcant  oirotimatance  was,  that 
a  number  of  English  newspapers  which 
contained  the  statement  —  The  Morning 
Berald,  Daily  Newt,  Qlobe,  and  others — 
bad  been  seized  and  confiscated  by  the 
French  Qovernment.  Again,  an  ordinance 
oF  the  Minister  of  War  appeared  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  in  the  JifoniUur  de 
t'Armie,  the  official  organ  of  the  Govei'n- 
ment  on  military  matters,  giving  orders 
which  would  enable  the  equipment  of  the 
army  to  be  provided  immediately  upon  the 
occurrence  of  any  emergency,  Not  less 
than  100,000  uuiforms  were  to  be  kept  in 
store,  and  regimental  arrangements  were 
to  be  mode  by  which  60,000  uniforms 
would  be  made  m  a  month.  The  Monitattr 
de  I'Armie  said, — 

"  The  remit  dating  peaoe  will  be  in  realit<r  an 
•loeUeat  iarettmeiit.  Romoars  of  wnr  and  war 
itself  msf  than  arise  ;  it  will  no  longer  be  neoes- 
lary  to  applj  for  extraordlaarr  orediM,  and  tbuB 
uncover  one'i  guns,  when  it  is  requiaita  that  the 
greatest  tearcoj  ihould  surround  the  flrat  prepam- 
UoDi.  Europe  hai  not  baheld  witbout  oatoniih- 
meat  ths  nipiditf  with  which  tlie  French  arni7 
passes  from  the  peace  to  the  war  footing.  It  has 
been  deoidod  to  appl7  thia  principle  to  the  regi- 
mental  workmeni  who  will  be  able  in  cose  of  need 
to  turn  ont  S9,0DO  onifbrnis  per  month," 

A  letter  from  the  private  correspondent 
of  an  Engtish  paper  also  stated  ; — 

"  I  am  able  to  oonflrm  in  ever;  point  the  ii 
portent  news  I  sent  f  on  featen^y  respecting 
portJon  of  the  Imperial  Guard  having  reoeiTod  i.. 
campaign  oqnipoient.   The  regiments  at  Versailles 
are  read;  to  Duroh  at  foar  houra'  notice.    Tho 
but,  of  ceurse,  anticipate 

ion  with  the  rnmour  in 
lianges  were  Bulfieieiitly 
ere  Bufficient  to  justify 
B  Question.  If  he  were 
9ed  the  second  part  of 
t  the  iinputnlion  of  the 
]entioQcd  to  the  French 
light  bo  sufficient  in  re- 
proceedings  of  that  Go- 
to Ilouae  Inst  mot.  On 
.he  treaty  of  Villnfrnncn 
contained  that  sagnctouB 
MffiA 
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project  of  a  confedorntion  of  Italy  under 
the  proaidency  of  the  Pope.  That  pinn 
had  been  brought  forward  on  m.iny  occa- 
sioui,  and  wiiether  it  was  even  now  aban- 
doned might  olmost  seem  doubtful.  At  any 
rate  it  was  entertained  up  till  a  very  re- 
cent period.  But  the  second,  the  mostin- 
portnnt  feature  of  the  treaty  of  Villsfranca 
WHS,  that  the  two  emperors,  who  had  just 
terminated  A  sanguinary  war,  entered  into  a 
deliberate  engagement  to  restore  iheOrand 
Bukes  to  their  possessions  in  Italy.  This 
certainly  justified  Austria  in  the  expeeta- 
lion  that  their  forces  were  to  be  emplored 
in  obtaining  tho  restoration.  On  the22nd 
of  July  a  question  was  put  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  that  House  as  to  the  intentiana 
of  the  French  Goremment,  The  noble 
Lord  gare  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that 
question  on  the  pert  of  the  French  QoTers- 
ment.  The  engagement  then  given,  which 
was  the  only  cable  that  had  held  firm 
amid.all  the  changes  that  had  taken  place, 
was,  that  no  interference  by  force  of  armi 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy  would  rceeivs 
the  sanction  of  the  English  Governmeot, 
or  would  he  attempted  hy  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.  He  must  in  honour  declare 
that  the  French  Government,  and  particn- 
larly  the  remarkable  man  at  the  head  of 
that  GoTei-nment,  hod  faithfully  objened 
that  pledge.  While,  however,  there  had 
been  no  armed  interference  in  Italy,  eveiy 
endeavour  had  been  mado  to  turn  thefloBE 
of  that  engagement,  so  to  apeak,  and  to  in- 
duce the  populationa  of  Central  Italy  to 
accept  some  other  solution  of  the  difficulty 
than  that  wbioh  the;  proclaimed  to  be 
their  dcliberale  election.  U.  Pietri  was 
despnlched  to  Italy,  and  after  him  Prince 
Puniatowski,  and  deputations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  from 
ihe  Itnlien  populations.  On  the  10th  of 
September  a  remarkable  document  caine 
out  in  (ho  Moniteuy,  to  the  publisher  of 
whieh  it  was  sent  direet  from  St.  Savioar, 
The  concluding  paragraph  wa«  as  fol- 
lows ;  —  "  But  let  not  Italy  be  deceived. 
There  is  but  one  Power  in  Europe  thit 
wages  war  for  nn  idea.  That  Power  it 
France,  and  France  has  accomplished  her 
task."  On  tho  9th  of  September  the  Coa- 
ititxitionnel,  a  semi-official  organ  of  the 
French  Government,  scolded  The  rimes  for 
being  adverse  to  tho  cloims  of  Prince  Na- 
poleon, hut  BJiortly  afterwards  tlie  ifoni- 
leur  rebuked  the  euppoaition  tbnt  the 
Fteneh  Government  desired  (o  see  Friaee 
Napoleon  King  of  Etruria  and  Ceiitml  Italy 
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in  these  words :  *'  To  refate  these  ramonrs 
it  Buffioes  to  remind  the  puhlio  of  the  acts 
and  words  of  the  Emperor  before  and  after 
the  treaty  of  Villafranca."  On  the  28th 
of  September,  Lord  John  Rnssell  made  his 
speech  at  Aberdeen,  in  which,  if  correctly  re- 
ported, he  laid  down  the  proposition,  which 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Griffith)  of  rather 
too  broad  a  character,  that  suhjects  had  a 
right  to  rise  against  their  rulers,  and  also 
repeated  his  pledge  that  no  inteiference 
would  be  permitted  in  Italy  to  contravene 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  that  country. 
The  ConstiiuHonnel  of  the  6th  of  October 
affirmed  that  *' France  offered  advice,  but 
would  not  dictate  orders."  On  the  17th 
of  October  the  treaty  of  Zurich  was  signed. 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  said  at  Bordeaux,  that  in  his 
opinion  *'  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
was  not  incompatible  with  the  liberties 
and  independence  of  Italy,"  an  opinion 
which  he  had  apparently  since  had  occa- 
sion very  considerably  to  modify.  The  Em- 
peror added,  "But  French  troops  can- 
not remain  indefinitely  at  Rome."  On  the 
29th  of  October  appeared  the  letter  from 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  in  which  a  proposition  was 
made  whereby  the  fortresses  of  Peschicra 
and  Mantua  were  to  be  federal  fortresses, 
although  he  had  never  heard  that  Austria 
had  assented  to  that  arrangement.  The 
Emperor  went  on  to  say,  —  "So  far  as 
the  interests  of  France  are  not  opposed 
to  it,  I  shall  be  happy  to  serve  the  cause 
for  which  we  have  combated  together." 
The  Emperor  thus  acknowledged  that  the 
cause  for  which  they  had  combated  toge- 
ther might  be  adverse  to  the  interests 
of  France.  On  the  10th  of  November 
Prince  Carignan  was  elected  Regent.  That 
election  was  peremptorily  stopped  by  an 
order  from  Paris,  and  the  Moniiewr  of  the 
12th  of  November  set  forth  that  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Prince  tended  to  prejudge  the 
decision  of  the  Congress.  On  the  loth,  Buon- 
eompagni  was  substituted  malgri  France. 
On  the  29th  of  November  the  invitations  to 
the  Congress  were  sent  out,  which  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  thought  it  well 
for  his  own  part  not  to  refuse,  lie  did  not 
ntend  to  question  that  decision.  He  was 
opposed  upon  principle  to  a  Congress  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  Italy,  which  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  work  out  her  own  freedom 
without  being  indebted  to  any  other  Power. 
When,  however,  the  noble  Lord  was  told 
that  if  he  obstinately  refused  to  give  the 
Italians  the  benefit  of  his  protest  against 
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interference  the  Congress  would  go  on  with- 
out him,  the  noble  Lord  perhaps  had  no  re- 
source but  to  accept  the  invitation  ;  and  if 
he  had  hceu  in  the  noble  Lord's  situation 
he  should,  no  doubt,  have  done  the  same 
thing.  On  the  13th  of  December,  Rome 
and  Naples  gave  in  their  adhesions  to  the 
Congress.  On  the  22nd  of  December  ap- 
peared that  most  remarkable  pamphlet,  Ze 
Pape  et  le  Oongrh,  bearing  all  the  marks 
of  official  inspiration,  advocating  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Provinces  of  the  Legation  from 
the  Holy  See,  and  enunciating  principles 
very  dissimilar  to  those  contained  in  the 
Emperor's  speech  of  the  11th  of  October. 
Immediately  after  that  Count  Cavour  was 
appointed  to  represent  Sardinia  in  the  Con- 
gress ;  and  on  the  31st  of  December  was 
published  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  to  the 
Pope,  which  fully  confirmed  the  supposition 
that  the  pamphlet  on  the  Congress  had  ex- 
pressed his  views.  The  Pope  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  denounce  the  pamphlet  as  a  "signal 
monument  of  hypocrisy  and  an  ignoble  tis* 
sue  of  contradictions.  '  Count  Walewski 
resigned,  and  the  Congress  was  postponed. 
On  the  17th  of  January  the  Pope  refused 
to  cede  the  Romagna,  and  on  the  same  day 
Count  Cavour  had  been  reinstalled  as  the 
Minister  of  Sardinia.  The  policy  of  that 
statesman  was  notoriously  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  Holy  See ;  all  prospect  was 
therefore  at  an  end  of  establishing  an  Ita- 
lian Confederation  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Pope.  To  show  the  uncertainty  that 
prevailed  in  the-  councils  of  the  Emperor, 
he  might  mention  that  only  the  day  hefore 
yesterday  he  had  received  deputations  from 
the  Marches  and  Umbria,  and  gave  thereby 
his  apparent  adhesion  to  the  policy  of 
taking  away  other  Pro\inces  besides  the 
Legations  of  the  Romagna  from  the  Holy 
See.  With  these  facts  before  them,  ho 
thought  that  was  sufficient  justification  for 
anxiety  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  French 
Government, and  he  was  confident  the  House 
would  see  how  desirable  it  was  that  Italy 
should  be  relieved  from  the  uncertainty 
of  tho  last  five  or  six  months,  and  that 
the  Emperor  of  tho  French,  if  really  bent 
upon  conducting  himself  as  the  Liberator 
of  1  taly,  should  carry  out  the  principle  of 
non-intervention  and  at  once  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Italy.  There  would  then  be 
an  end  to  the  apprehensions  which  now 
prevailed  that  Leghorn  was  to  be  occupied 
by  French  troops,  like  Milan  and  Genoa, 
and  that  England,  unwilling  to  resort  to 
war,  would  find  remonstrance  ineffectual 
before  the  fact  of  actual  possession. 
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CASE  OF  THOMAS  SMETHURST. 
APPEAL  IN   CRIMINAL   CASES— QUESTION. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  be  would 
not  detain  the  House  many  minutes,  while 
lie  directed  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Home  Department  to  one  or  two  facts  con- 
nected with  the  case  of  Thomas  Smet- 
hnrst,  who,  it  would  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  House,  was  tried  for  and  con?icted 
of  the  crime  of  murder  in  tlie  course  of  last 
year,  and  subsequently  pardoned  by  the 
Crown.  He  was  sure  he  need  not  apolo- 
gise to  the  House  for  bringing  it  forward 
on  account  of  the  deep  importance  of  the 
case,  and  the  serious  way  in  which  it  was 
calculated  to  affect  the  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  the  country.  In  the  few  remarks  he 
was  about  to  make  he  begged  to  say  that 
he  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  oast  any 
imputation  on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  on  account  of  the 
pardon  which  he  had  advised  Her  Majesty 
to  grant  to  Thomas  Smethurst,  in  which 
he  believed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
actuated  not  only  by  motives  of  humanity, 
but  by  those  of  the  strictest  and  most 
impartial  justice.  But  he  wished  the 
House  to  consider  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  this  anomalous  system  of  reyersiiig 
a  sentence,  after  a  public  trial,  on  private 
and  ex  pcvrte  evidence,  which  the  public 
had  no  opportunity  of  knowing,  and  on 
which  the  verdicts  of  juries  were  reversed 
without  the  public  or  the  jury  knowing  on 
what  grounds  they  were  reversed.  If  tliese 
proceedings  were  allowed  to  go  on,  and  no 
public  court  of  appeal  were  established, 
juries  would  become  careless  and  indifferent 
as  to  the  verdicts  they  gave,  and  the  mode 
in  which  they  discharged  that  most  anxious 
duty  of  coming  to  a  decision  in  trials  for 
murder.  For  those  simple  reasons  he 
wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  one  or  two  facts  which  oc- 
curred after  the  trial  of  Thomas  Smet- 
hurst. These  facts  were  simple.  On  the 
15th  of  August  Tiiomas  Smethurst  was 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  murder  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  executed.  The  trial  was  con- 
ducted before  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  one  of  the  most  humane 
Judges  who  ever  adorned  the  bench,  and 
from  the  range  of  his  attainments  singularly 
well  qualified  to  deal  with  a  case  which  de- 
pended very  much  upon  a  close  scrutiny 
and  careful  analysis  of  the  medical  testi- 
mony. After  the  conviction,  however,  the 
attention  of  the  country  and  of  the  press 
Mr»  Darby  Griffiths. 


was  directed  to  serious  doubts  that  were 
raised  as  its  propriety,  and  representations 
were  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
subject,  the  result  of  which  was  that,  at 
his  request,  as  he  (Mr.  James)  collected 
from  letters  in  the  newspapers,  a  most  able 
and  elaborate  report  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Judge  who  presided  at  the  trial,  coutftioiDg 
probably  an  expression  of  his  opinion  of  the 
case.     Various  statements  by  other  parties 
with  regard  to  the  case  were  made  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember there  appeared  in   The  Times  a 
letter  from  the  right  boa.  Baronet  who  held 
that  office  to  the  Chief  Baron,  which,  he 
had  authority  to  say,  was  not  sent  for  pub- 
lication by  his  Lordship.     The  letter  of  the 
Home  Secretary  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Chief  Baron's  report  upon  the  trial,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  medical  evidence, 
had  been  referred  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
who  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that,  tlioagh 
the   facts   were  full    of    grave  suspicion 
against  Smethurst,  there  was  not  absolute 
evidence  of  his  guilt ;   but  that  his  (Uie 
Home  Secretary's)  advice  to  Her  Majesty 
to  grant  a  free  pardon  to  the  convict  did 
not  arise  from  any  defect  in  tlie  constita- 
tion  and  procedure  of  the  legal  tribnnaU, 
but  from  the  difficulty  of  ordinary  citixeas 
dealing  with   matters  which   pusxled  the 
most  experienced  medical  men.     The  jury 
who  had  given  their  anxious  attention  to 
the  subject  during  the  five  days  of  the  trial 
thus  found   their  verdict  set  at  nought; 
but  though  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
jury  arrived  at  that  decision  had  beenfally 
published,  neither  tlie  report  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  nor  the  report  of  Sir  Benjamia 
Brodie  had  ever  been  revealed.     In  point 
of  fact,  the  public  had  had  no  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  medical  testimony  upon 
which  the  verdict  of  the  jury  had  been  re- 
versed and  the  convict  pardoned.  In  making 
these  observations  he  was  not  bhimiog  the 
Home  Secretary,  who,  under  the  existing 
system,  could  hardly  have  done  otherwise 
than  he  did  ;  but  he  felt  ihat  the  responsi- 
bility of  acting  under  such  circumstances 
was  too  great  to  be  thrown  on  any  single 
individual  ;  and  he  hoped  to  prevail  upon 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  introduce  some 
measure  for  the  purpose  of  removing  so 
great  an  anomaly.      He   was    far    from 
wishing  to  trench  on  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  in  the  right  of  granting  pardon. 
That  prerogative  might  well  consist  with 
the  existence  of  a  criminal  court  of  appeal, 
because  there  might  still  be  good  reason  to 
preserve  to  the  Crown  the  r^t  of  graatiog 
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pardon  on  evidence  \?hich  would  not  be  ad- 
missible by  a  court  of  law,  on  a  motion  for 
h  new  trial.  Ho  thought  the  question  was 
one  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Government,  and  he 
would  press  it  upon  the  Government  that 
if  they  were  not  themselves  prepared  with 
any  measure  on  the  subject,  they  might  at 
least  accede  to  some  rational  and  well-con- 
sidered measure  proposed  by  others  for 
some  court  of  appeal  where  pardons  mightbe 
granted  in  such  a  way  as  would  make  patent 
to  all  the  grounds  on  which  the  sentences 
were  pronounced.  In  eonclusion  then  he 
wished  to  ask,  whether  the  Government 
contemplate  the  introduction  of  any  Mea- 
sure to  give  the  Right  of  Appeal  to  persons 
convicted  of  capital  and  other  crimes  ? 

OUTRAGES  IN  AMERICAN  SHIPS  ON  THE 
HIGH  SEAS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  MONCKTON  MILNES  said,  his 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office  would  not  be  surprised  at  his  rising 
to  ask  him  what  effect  had  been  given  to 
the  Address  presented  by  this  House  to 
Her  Majesty  in  August  lost,  in  respect  to 
the  cruelties  and  murders  committed  with 
impunity  on  board  American  ships  engaged 
in  the  traffic  between  the  United  States 
and  this  country.  He  would  ask  the  House 
to  allow  him  to  state  one  or  two  additional 
facts  which  had  occurred  since  this  Address 
was  presented.  The  picture,  he  regretted 
to  say^  had  been  considerably  darkened 
since  that  time,  and  acts  of  gross  and  cruel 
murder  had  been  added  to  the  catalogue  of 
crime.  A  few  days  after  the  Address  was 
presented  an  American  sailor,  named  An- 
tonio, died  in  the  Liverpool  Hospital  from 
the  effects  of  the  cruel  treatment  he  had 
received.  An  inquest  was  held  on  the 
body,  when  a  solicitor  appeared  on  the 
part  of  the  Americon  Government,  who 
denied  altogether  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  and  stated,  not  without  considerable 
acuteness,  that  it  was  an  American  trans- 
action, committed  on  board  an  American 
ship,  and  with  which  nobody  but  Americans 
hmd  anything  to  do.  If,  he  added,  he  had 
died  on  board,  the  case^  might  have  been 
one  of  murder  or  of  manslaughter  ;  it 
would  have  been  a  case  for  American  juris- 
diction. But  as  he  had  died  in  Liverpool 
in  consequence  of  injuries  inflicted  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage,  the  jury  could  find 
no  other  verdict  but  "  Found  dead,"  and 
tliat  verdict  was  returned  accordingly. 
There  were  other  cases  with   which  he 


would  not  trouble  the  House,  but  he  must 
advert  to  the  case  which  was  probably 
fresh  in  all  their  recollections,  as  it  oc- 
curred only  on  the  14th  of  the  present 
month.  Two*  American  mates  of  the 
barque  Anna  were  brought  before  the 
magistrates  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  a 
charge  of  having  done  to  death  no  less  than 
six  sailors  in  the  course  of  a  voyoge  be- 
tween America  and  England ;  for  having 
put  to  death,  under  circumstances  of  great 
cruelty  and  violence,  the  half  of  the  whole 
crew  of  the  vessel.  With  the  two  men 
there  appeared  before  the  bench  of  magis- 
trates a  solicitor  of  the  name  of  Stokes, 
who  represented  himself  as  an  agent  of  the 
American  Government,  and  who  questioned 
the  jurisdistion  of  the  Bench.  He  claimed 
these  men  as  American  subjects,  with 
whom  the  British  magistrates  had  nothing 
to  do  ;  that  the  murders  which  were  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed  were  done 
on  the  high  seas,  the  only  death  on  which 
a  question  could  arise  having  occurred 
more  than  a  league  from  the  British  coast. 
The  magistrates  had  been  blamed,  but  he 
thought  very  unjustly,  for  discharging  the 
prisoners  ;  but  in  point  of  fact  they  had 
no  jurisdiction.  It  was  wrong  to  say  that 
the  mates  were  guilty  of  the  horrible  crimes 
charged  against  them,  but  it  was  a  very 
significant  fact  that  a  smile  passed  over 
their  faces  when  the  nonjurisdiction  of  the 
Court  was  established.  Surely  the  state 
of  the  law  required  alteration,  and  he 
should  be  rejoiced  to  hear  that  in  the  con- 
siderable interval  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  Address  was  presented  her  Majesty's 
Government  had  done  something  to  remedy 
so  great  a  scandal.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  impunity  with  winch  these  grave 
crimes  were  committed  wore  tplling  most 
detnmen tally  upon  our  own  merchant  ser- 
vice. In  a  ease  of  great  violence  the  other 
day  it  was  given  in  evidence  that  the  cap- 
tain said,  "  How  I  regret  I  am  under 
English  law  !  If  I  were  under  American 
law  I  could  do  anything  I  chose  to  my 
men."  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  some- 
thing had  been  done  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  which  he  was  sure  was  felt  to  be  a 
scandal,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  still 
more  by  that  great  community  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  he  knew,  had  made  strong  re- 
presentations to  their  countrymen  at  home 
on  the  subject.  Great  interest  was  felt 
upon  the  subject  in  America,  and  no  doubt 
the  American  Government  would  co-operate 
with  the  English  Government  in  trying  to 
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find  a  remedy  for  a  grave  and  growing 
e?il.  The  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  not  one  likely 
to  lack  zeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  was  no 
tyro  in  matters  of  international  legislation, 
and  between  the  two  he  trusted  something 
would  be  accomplished.  He  therefore 
wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  affairs  what  measures  have  been 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  Address  pre- 
sented to  her  Majesty  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  1859,  by  that  House,  praying 
Her  Majesty  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
purpose  of  pre?enting  the  assaults  and 
cruelties  committed  on  merchant  seamen 
in  American  vessels. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :— With  re- 
spect to  the  question  put  to  me  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Darby  Griffith), 
he  will  not,  1  think,  expect  me  on  this  oc- 
casion to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
affairs  of  Italy.  But  with  respect  to  the 
questions  which  he  has  asked,  I  will  only 
say  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  statement  which  he  has  seen  in  a 
French  newspaper,  to  the  effect  that  30,000 
French  troops  are  expected  at  Leghorn. 
I  have  certainly  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  French  Government  has  any  in- 
tention of  taking  any  such  step  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  annexation  of 
the  Provinces  of  Central  Italy  to  Sardinia. 
On  the  contrary,  I  consider  the  statement 
is  highly  improbable.  My  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  M.  Milnes)  has  asked  me  a  question 
upon  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance, with  regard  to  which  ho  brought 
forward  an  Address  last  year,  which  was 
adopted  by  this  House.  When  that  Ad- 
dress was  agreed  to  I  immediately  com- 
municated with  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  I  believe  it  was  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  if 
the  negotiations  were  conducted  in  this 
country  with  some  lawyer  of  experience 
from  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  I 
wrote  to  Lord  Lyons,  and  he  received  an 
answer  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
American  Government  that  the  negotiations 
could  not  be  entrusted  to  better  hands 
than  those  of  the  able  and  enlightened 
representative  of  the  United  States  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Dallas.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  has  therefore  had  interviews  with 
Mr.  Dallas  on  the  subject.  They  felt 
anxious,  as  every  man  in  this  House,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  in  America  also,  must  feel, 
Mr,  Monekton  Milnes 


that  some  remedy  ought  to  be  found  for  a 
state  of  things  so  shocking,  and  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  punish  the 
authors  of  these  acts  of  outrage  and  craeUy 
which  take  place  on  board  American 
vessels.  They  were  agreed  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  that  remedy  should  be 
applied,  and  there  is  now  drawing  up  the 
draft  of  a  convention  with  a  view  to  carry 
their  views  into  effect.  I  think  it  would 
be  premature  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
that  convention  at  the  present  moment; 
but  when  it  is  agreed  to  and  ratified,  as  I 
trust  it  will  be  speedily,  no  time  will  be 
lost  in  bringing  in  a  Bill  to  obtain  the  ob- 
ject which  my  hon.  Friend  has  so  properly 
advocated. 


THE  DIVORCE  AND  COMMON  LAW 
COURTS.— QUESTION 

Mr.  boy  ill  said,  he  rose  to  ask  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  propose  any  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Courts  of  Probate  and 
Divorce  ?     The  subject  was  of  importance, 
no  so  much  to  the  legal  profession  as  to  the 
public   at  large.     In  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Court,  an  Act  was  passed  au- 
thorizing two  Puisne  Judges  to  make  with 
the  Judge  Ordinary  a  full  Court  for  Di- 
vorce, in  substitution  of  the  previous  pro- 
vision, which  required  the  Judge  Ordinary, 
a  Chief  Justice  or  Chief  Baron,  and  one 
senior  Puisne  Judge  to  constitute  a  fall 
Court.  The  consequence  of  the  withdrawal 
of  two  Puisne  Judges  to  sit  frequently  in 
the  Divorce  Court  had  been  seriously  felt, 
and  the  suitors  in  the  Courts  of  common 
law  had  during  the  last  term  suffered  great 
inconvenience.      In   the   Court  of  Error, 
where  there  should  be  a  large  attendance 
of  Judges  to  decide  appeals  from  the  Courts 
in  which  they  were  not  Judges,  there  were 
very  seldom  more  than  five  or  six  Judges  ; 
so  that  in  the  case  of  a  division  of  opinion 
they  might  have  had  three  Judges,  or  a 
majority,   overruling    the    unanimous  de- 
cision of  five  Judges  in  cither  of  the  three 
common  law  Courts.      Tho  inevitable  re« 
suit  must  be  to  increase  the  number  of  ap- 
peals to  the  House  of  Lords.     But  there 
was  the  further  difficulty  that,  as  the  Court 
of  Error  was  prevented  from  disposing  of 
the  business  before  it  in  December,  and  the 
Judges  would  be  summoned  to  the  House  of 
Lords  now  that  Parliament  waa  sitting,  it 
would  take  many  months  to  clear  off  the 
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arrears  which  had  hecn  created.  Amongst 
other  cases  which  were  in  consequence 
postponed,  was  the  important  case  respect- 
ing the  Shrewshurj  estates.  Unless  some 
remedy  wcro  speedily  applied  arrears  would 
increase,  and  the  greatest  inconvenience  be 
caused.  .  Considerable  inconvenience  also 
arose  from  the  constant  changes  of  Judges 
in  the  Divorce  Court.  It  was  not  possible 
to  have  any  settled  practice,  and  two 
Judges  coming  fresh  into  the  court  might 
overrule  the  decisions  of  the  Judge  Or- 
dinary, who  sat  there  regularly.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  great  increase  of  busi- 
ness in  the  common  law  Courts  of  late 
years  the  demands  on  the  time  of  the 
Judges  had  greatly  increased  ;  and  though 
it  was  immaterial  to  them  where  they  sat, 
the  interests  of  the  public  necessarily  suf- 
fered. It  was  not  for  him  to  point  out 
what  was  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evil  ; 
but  it  was  clear  that  the  subject  was  one 
which  called  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Government,  in  order  that  they  might  effect 
some  improvement  in  the  existing  system. 
Mr.  BOWYER  said,  before  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  announced  the  question  he 
wished  to  make  one  or  two  observations 
on  another  great  evil  attending  the  Di- 
vorce Court.  The  operation  of  this  Court 
had  justified  all  the  apprehensions  ex- 
pressed at  the  time  of  its  creation.  The 
reports  of  the  proceedings  were  a  standing 
scandal  to  the  country.  They  polluted  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  really  difficult  to  allow  a  news- 
paper to  lie  on  the  table  in  any  decent 
house.  If  the  principle  on  which  the 
Court  was  formed  were  persevered  in,  and 
the  business  went  on  increasing  at  its  pre- 
sent ratio,  it  would  very  shortly  be  neces- 
sary to  give  the  County  Court  Judges  power 
to  grant  divorces,  a  result  which  would  be 
most  deplorable  in  its  effect  on  the  morality 
of  the  country.  But  what  he  wished  more 
particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Govemment  to  was,  the  system  of  gross 
collusion  which  went  on  in  that  court.  Pro- 
ceedings were  taken  there  which  had  been 
arranged  beforehand,  and  the  Judge  had 
neither  power  nor  machinery  to  prevent 
them.  Unless  some  remedy  were  applied 
the  court  would  become  in  a  short  time  a 
sort  of  Encumbered  Estates  Court  for  the 
transfer  of  women.  The  name  originally 
intended  to  be  applied  to  it  was  the  "  Court 
of  Marriage,"  but  really  a  far  moro  appli- 
cable title  would  be  the  "  Court  of  Adul- 
tery." Some  steps  ought  certainly  to  be 
tftken  for  the  prevention  of  this  collusion. 


In  his  opinion,  the  only  way  of  meeting  the 
evil  was  by  the  appointment  of  an  officer 
with  a  competent  staff,  whose  duties  it 
would  be  to  see  that  all  suits  were  properly 
defended — to  support  the  validity  of  mar- 
riages, anti  to  prevent  divorces  being  im- 
properly granted.  In  every  other  country 
where  there  were  courts  for  the  dissolution 
or  voiding  of  marriages  there  was  an  officer 
of  the  sort,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent 
collusion.  Without  some  such  official  the 
Judge  of  the  court  might  be  made  the  in- 
strument of  doing  much  that  was  unjust 
and  improper.  Ilis  objections  to  the  court 
and  to  divorces  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  which 
he  considered  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
still  continued  unchanged  ;  but  if  the  court 
was  to  exist  some  steps  ought  to  be  taken 
to  render  it  as  little  injurious  to  the  mo- 
rality of  the  country  as  its  nature  would 
permit. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  The  House  is 
no  doubt  aware  that  by  the  constitution  of 
this  Court  a  portion  of  the  business  is  trans- 
acted by  the  Judge  Ordinary  alone,  and  for 
the  other  portion,  the  presence  of  two 
Judges  from  the  common  law  Courts  is 
necessary.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
Court  a  new  official  was  created— namely, 
the  Judge  Ordinary — but  with  regard  to 
the  associated  Judges,  reliance  was  had 
upon  the  attendance  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Courts  of  common  law.  The  business 
of  that  Court  has  been  considerable — pro- 
bably greater  than  was  anticipated  at  the 
period  of  its  formation,  and  demands  have 
been  made  upon  the  common  law  Judges 
to  a  greater  extent  than  is  altogether  con- 
sistent with  the  convenient  despatch  of 
business  at  certain  times,  more  particularly 
when  it  is  desired  to  form  a  Court  of  Error, 
where  the  presence  of  a  number  of  Judges 
is  necessary.  To  a  certain  extent,  there- 
fore, there  is  doubtless  ground  for  the  com- 
plaint made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Guildford.  The  matter  has  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, but  acting  on  his  advice,  the  Go- 
vernment are  not  prepared  to  recommend 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  common 
law  Judges,  or  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Judge  for  the  Divorce  Court.  They  think 
that  it  may  be  practicable  to  enlarge  the 
class  of  business  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
Judge  Ordinary  alone,  and  to  render  un- 
necessary the  presence  of  other  Judges  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  im* 
portauce.  With  regard  to  what  has  fallen 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dundalk  (Mr.  Bowyer)  respecting  tho  ex- 
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pediency  of  enabling  the  Judge  to  exclude 
the  public  from  the  Court  in  certain  oases, 
a  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  John  Manners) 
has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  for  this  purpose,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  prematurely  takiftg  up  the 
time  of  the  House  in  the  miscellaneous 
Friday  evening's  debate  to  enter  into  the 
subject.  I  must  decline,  also,  to  enter  into 
the  general  policy  of  the  Divorce  Act,  un- 
less some  specific  Motion  bo  made  on  the 
subject.  With  regard  to  what  fell  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr. 
M.  Milnes),  I  hope  it  will  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
country,  that  the  Courts  of  England  have 
no  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  offences  com- 
mitted in  a  foreign  ship  on  the  high  seas, 
however  grave  that  offence  may  be,  or 
however  excited  may  be  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  this  country  when  tho  persona 
who  have  committed  the  offence  land  hero. 
Our  tribunals  are  utterly  powerless  in  such 
cases,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single 
case  in  which  any  criminal  Court  here  can 
take  cognisance  of  such  offences— 'except 
the  case  of  treason  may  be  coi^sidered  an 
exception.  The  only  way,  therefore,  in 
which  an  English  magistrate  or  policeman 
can  deal  with  sueh  offences  is  under  an 
extradition  treaty.  We  have  such  treaties 
only  with  France  and  the  United  States, 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  my 
hon.  Friend  and  the  House,  that  this  very 
day  I  have  signed  an  order  under  the  ex- 
tradition treaty  for  the  delivery  to  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  two  mates  of  the 
ship  Annat  in  order  that  they  may  be  sent 
to  the  United  States,  to  take  their  trials 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  country,  which 
alone  has  jurisdiction  over  them.  Turning 
now  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Mnrylebone  (Mr.  E.  James),  I 
will  just  remark  that  a  Bill  was  the  other 
day  introduced  into  this  House  with  refe- 
rence to  criminal  appeals.  I  believe  that  Bill 
has  not  yet  been  circulated,  but  on  early 
day  has  been  fixed  for  its  second  reading. 
When  it  comes  on  for  discussion,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  express  my  opinion  upon  the 
whole  subject.  With  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular case  of  Thomas  Smethurst,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  admits  that  he 
does  not  wish  the  prerogative  of  pardon  to 
be  abolished,  but  he  speaks  of  tho  anoma- 
lone  prooeeding  of  pardoning  a  criminal 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  jury  who 
found  him  guilty,  and  upon  a  private  and 
em  parte  examination.  The  course  which 
I  followed  in  this  cose  was  precisely  that 
8%r  George  Lewis 


which  has  been  taken,  time  out  of  mind,  I 
may  say,  by  the  Secretaries  of  StAte  for  the 
Home  Department  who  have  preceded  me'; 
therefore  the  term  "  anomalous  "  con  only 
be  applied  with  reference  to  some  new 
system  of  practice  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  wishes  to  introduce. 
The  course  which  I  adopted  was  to  call  for 
the  shorthand  writer's  notes  of  the  trial,  to 
hear  everything  which  could  be  alleged  oo 
the  part  of  the  prisoner  by  his  friends  or 
legal  advisers,  and  to  refer  all  the  papers 
which  were  brought  before  me  to  the  learn- 
ed Judge  who  tried  the  case,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  learned  Chief  Baron,  after  long 
consideration  of  the  subject,  made  a  very 
full  report  that  I  took  any  steps  in  the  mat- 
ter. In  that  report  the  J  udge  recommended 
that  tho  matter  should  be  referred  to  some 
eminent  medical  practitioner  ;  and  I  accord- 
ingly placed  his  report  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  whose  eminence  and 
fitness  will,  I  think,  be  universally  admit- 
ted. In  a  conversation  which  I  had  with 
him,  in  order  to  obtain  his  pemaission  to  the 
reference,  he  assured  me  that  he  had  but  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  tho  subject,  and 
had  formed  no  opinion  whaterer  with  regard 
to  the  case  ;  and  therefore  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  find  a  more 
impartial  referee.  After  full  consideration, 
given,  I  can  assure  the  House,  with  the 
utmost  attention  of  which  I  was  master, 
and  after  hearing  an  infinite  variety  of 
opinions  from  different  persons,  I  eame  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  proper  course  for 
me  to  adopt  was  to  advise  the  Crown  to 
grant  a  free  pardon  ;  and  I  can  only  say 
that  nothing  which  has  occurred  since  I 
gave  that  advice  has  made  me  entertain  any 
doubt  as  to  its  rectitude.  I  think  it  right 
to  state  that  the  Chief  Baron  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  prisoner  ouglit  not  to  be 
executed,  and  he  subsequently  made  the 
suggestion  that  Smethurst  did  not  adminis- 
ter drugs  to  Miss  Isabella  Banks  with  a 
view  of  taking  her  life,  but  possibly  with  a 
view  of  procoring  abortion.  That  was  the 
hypothesis  which  a  consideration  of  all  the 
evidence  had  suggested  to  him,  but  it  was 
a  hypothesis  wholly  different  from  that 
which  was  adopted  by  the  prosecution  at 
tlie  trial,  or  from  that  which  was  submitted 
by  the  Judge  to  the  jury,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say  whether,  if  that  view  of  the 
evidence  had  been  submitted  to  them,  thej 
would  have  found  a  verdict  of  guilty.  I 
think  the  House  will  be  of  opinion  that, 
consistently  with  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
Judge  which  was  formed  i^ter  the  uatirest 
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consideration,  tbis  was  not  a  case  in  which 
Her  Majesty  could  have  been  advised  to 
commute  the  capital  sentence  into  one  of 
penal  servitude.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  succinctly  stated  the  course 
which  was  taken  with  regard  to  the  pub- 
lished letter  ;  and  I  am  glad  that  he  does 
not  propose  to  move  for  any  document  on 
that  subject.  I  shall  be  ready  to  give,  in 
general  terms,  any  information  which  the 
House  may  desire,  but,  with  reference  to 
the  Royal  prerogative  of  mercy,  I  must 
be  allowed  to  express  my  opinion  that  great 
inconvenience  and  great  embarrassment 
would  arise  in  the  exercise  of  an  extremely 
delicate  and  painful  duty  if  confidential 
papers  of  this  kind  were  called  for. 

Mb.  DIGBY  SEYMOUR  observed,  with 
regard  to  the  question  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  previously  answered, 
that  he  had  lately  seen  an  extract  from 
The  New  York  Times  from  which  it 
appeared  that  during  the  last  year  there 
had  been  no  less  than  forty-nine  com- 
plaints by  seamen  against  captains  and 
officers  brought  in  the  American  courts, 
and  onlv  in  one  instance  had  there  been 
a  conviction.  The  great  majority  of 
these  cases  had  broken  down  for  want 
of  evidence.  He  begged  to  remind  the 
House  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that,  by  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  AcCof  1854,  any  captain 
of  a  vessel  was  competent  to  call  upon  the 
captain  of  another  vessel  to  take  on  board 
a  person  accused  of  an  offence  of  this  de- 
scription, and  to  carry  him  to  a  port  where 
he  might  be  tried,  under  a  penalty  of  £50, 
He  would  suggest  that,  under  the  extra- 
dition treaty,  this  provision  might  be  ex* 
tended  to  American  ships.  It  was  a  pro- 
vision which  might  well  be  adopted  by  the 
American  Legislature.  At  the  same  time 
he  might  add  that  the  same  Act  contained 
provisions  for  taking  the  depositions  of 
witnesses  who  could  not  attend  at  the  place 
of  trial. 


Motion  agreed  to. 

House  at  its  rising  to  adjourn  to  Monday 
next. 

MOTION  FOR  SUPPLY. 

Committtee  on  Motion,  *'  That  a  Supply 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty." 
Queen's  Speech  referred. 
Motion  considered, 

(In  the  Committee.) 
Queen's  Speech  read. 


PROBATE  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
(INDIA)  BILL. 

FIRST  READING. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  rose  to 
ask  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill,  which  was 
very  simple  in  its  character,  and  consisted 
of  three  clauses,  applicable  to  India.  The 
first  of  these  had  reference  to  Indian 
Stock,  of  which  a  great  amount  was  held 
in  this  country,  and  it  had  become  a  ques- 
tion whether,  when  the  holders  died,  their 
legal  representatives  were  not  bound  to 
take  out  probate  in  India  as  well  as  in 
England.  Such  a  proceeding  would,  of 
course,  be  very  inconvenient  to  the  parties; 
and  the  object  of  the  Bill  wos  to  declare 
that  probate,  if  taken  out  in  this  country, 
should  be  deemed  sufficient.  A  similar 
law  had  been  passed  some  years  ago  with 
reference  to  Seotch  and  Irish  railway  stock 
falling  into  the  hands  of  persons  in  this 
country,  and  great  benefit  had  been  ex- 
perienced from  that  Act.  The  next  pro- 
vision of  the  Bill  which  he  proposed  was 
one  by  which  the  necessity  of  sending 
bonds  to  the  India  House  to  be  examined 
and  registered  would  be  obviated.  At  pre- 
sent they  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  great  inconvenience  and  delay  were 
thus  occasioned.  Under  the  new  method 
of  transfer  which  it  was  intended  to  esta- 
blish it  was  expected  that  the  character  of 
the  stock  would  be  improved.  The  pro- 
vision would  entail  a  small  expense  on  the 
revenue  of  this  country,  but  not  more  than 
£90.  By  the  third  clause  he  proposed  to 
extend  the  powers  taken  by  the  Act  of 
last  Session  to  Indian  Bonds ;  thia  would 
render  them  repayable  in  this  country,  if 
the  payment  were  desired.  The  powers 
taken  by  the  Act  of  last  year  had  proved 
most  successful. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  observed  that  the  Law 
of  Property  and  Trustees'  Relief  Act  of 
last  Session  contained  a  clause  empower- 
ing trustees  to  invest  trust-money  in  India 
Stock,  but  when  an  application  was  made 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  give  authority 
for  trust-money  to  be  so  invested  he  de- 
clined to  do  so,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
Act  was  passed  just  at  the  close  of  the 
Session,  and  that  the  clause  was  introduced 
at  the  last  moment,  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  the  promoter  of  the  Bill,  who  had  ex- 
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pressed  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill  this 
Session  to  repeal  that  clause.  He  wished 
to  ask  the  right  hen.  Baronet  whether  the 
Government  intended  to  have  that  clause 
repealed,  because,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
such  a  clause  looked  very  much  like  taking 
the  first  step  towards  making  this  country 
responsible  for  the  Indian  loan,  which  was 
very  objectionable. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  asked,  whether  the 
effect  of  the  Bill  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  India  would  be  that  parties 
could  take  out  probate  of  wills  either  in  this 
country  or  in  India? 

Mr.  MALINS  said,  he  wished  to  correct 
a  mistake  into  which  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Baillie)  had  fallen.  No  Lord  Chancellor 
would  have  refused  to  administer  the  law 
according  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  because 
it  happened  to  have  been  passed  at  the  close 
of  the  Session.  In  the  case  referred  to 
nothing  more  was  decided  than  that  the 
stock,  authority  to  purchase  which  was  ap- 
plied for,  did  not  fall  within  the  definition 
contained  in  the  clause  in  the  Trustees 
Relief  Act.  He  hoped  the  Government 
would  be  very  cautious  how  it  pledged  itself 
to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  Act ;  he 
believed  it  a  wise  one.  It  was  the  duty 
of  trustees  to  manage  the  affairs  of  their 
wards,  as  prudent  men  manage  their  own; 
and  he  could  not  imagine  anything  more 
absurd  than  a  law  compelling  men  who  were 
continually  investing  their  own  money  in 
Indian  Stock  to  buy  any  trust  money  into 
the  Three-and-a-half  per  Cents.  As  to 
the  power  given  by  the  Trustees  Relief 
Act  being  the  first  step  towards  obliging 
this  country  to  adopt  the  liabilities  of  India, 
he  could  not  see  what  connection  it  had  with 
them.  Indian  Stock  was  secured  on  Indian 
revenue  alone,  and  if  that  failed  parties 
purchasing  such  securities  would  only  have 
tlieir  own  want  of  foresight  to  blame;  but 
that  tKey  could  consider  the  revenue  of  this 
country  bound  to  make  up  any  loss  he  could 
not  understand. 

Mr.  GREGSON  said,  he  wished  to  know 
why  the  powers  of  the  Bill  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  for  India  were  extended  to 
some  kinds  of  Indian  securities  and  not 
to  others.  Why,  for  instance,  were  they 
not  extended  to  the  Rupee  Loan  ? 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  the  object  of  the 
Bill,  as  he  understood  it,  was  a  very  neces- 
sary and  simple  one.  The  Government  of 
India  issued  promissory  notes,  which  con- 
stituted the  public  debt  there.  The  in- 
terest of  those  notes  was  formerly  payable 
in  some  part  of  India,  but  within  the 
Mr,  Baillie 


last  year  it  had  been  made  payable  in 
this  country,  so  that  in  one  sense  the 
property  was  Indian,  and  in  another  it  was 
English.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  that 
anomaly  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  0. 
Wood)  proposed  to  make  notes,  so  circum- 
stanced, subject  to  probate  in  England. 
There  could  be  no  reasonable  objection  to 
that,  and  he  (Mr.  Ayrton)  thought  the  Bill 
would  prove  a  very  useful  one. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  MILLS  said,  he  con- 
sidered it  of  great  importance  that  no  misap- 
prehension should  be  permitted  to  exist  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  securities  in  Indian 
loans,  which  were  not  of  the  same  nature 
as  Indian  Stock.  From  the  fact  that  the 
machinery  of  the  Bank  of  England  was 
used  in  regard  to  both,  great  misappre- 
hension had  arisen  in  the  public  mind  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  securities.  It  would  be 
a  great  misfortune  if  Parliament  had  not 
made  up  its  mind  whether  it  would  or  not' 
give  a  material  guarantee  in  regard  to  the 
securities  for  the  Indian  loan  —  that  a 
misapprehension  should  exist.  He  did  not 
wish  to  express  a  premature  opinion  upon 
the  Bill,  but  he  certainly  thought  that, 
with  respect  to  the  Act  of  last  Session, 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  securities  should 
be  clearly  defined. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  ap- 
prehended there  could  not  be  the  slightest 
question  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Act 
of  last  year.  The  Lord  Chancellor  had 
held  that  the  recently  created  Indian  Stock 
did  not  come  under  the  same  denomina- 
tion as  the  original  Indian  Stock.  He  de- 
cided that  the  expression  used  in  the  Act 
of  last  Session,  applied  to  the  old  Stock 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  not  to 
Indian  loans.  The  Government  had  no 
intention  at  present  of  interfering  with 
that  Act.  The  sole  object  of  the  Bill  he 
(Sir  C.  Wood)  now  proposed  was  to  relieve 
the  executors  or  trustees  of  the  holders 
of  East  India  Stock  from  the  necessity  of 
taking  out  probate  in  India. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  to  regulate  Probate  and  Administratkn 
with  respect  to  certain  Indian  GoTemment  Se- 
curities ;  to  repeal  certain  Stamp  Duties  ;  and  to 
extend  the  operation  of  tbo  Act  of  the  twentj- 
second  and  twenty-third  years  of  Viotoria,  chj^H 
tcr  thirty-nine,  to  Indian  Bonds,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Sir  Charlbs  Wood  and  Mr,  Baboo. 

Bill  presented  and  read  1"*. 

HIGHWAYS. 
LEAVR.      FIBST  BEADIK6. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  he 
rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
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the  better  management  of   Highways  in 
England.      The   House   was   aware  that 
highways,  according  to  legal  phraseology, 
meant  roads  which  were  not  included  in 
Turnpike  Acts,  and  which  still  remained 
as  parish  roads.     In  order  to  show  that 
the  Bill  he  asked  to  introduce  dealt  with 
an  interest  of  great  magnitude,  he  would 
state  the  amount  of  money  raised  and  ex- 
pended in  England  in  the  maintenance  of 
those  roads.     The  House  was  aware  that 
those  roads  were  chiefly  maintained  by  a 
highway    rate,    which    was     ]e?ied    sub- 
stantially on  the  same  class  of  property 
as   the    poor  rate,   aided   by  some  other 
slight  sources  of  revenue.    The  expenditure 
wasdiyided,  on  the  one  hand  into  highways 
in  rural  parishes,  and  on  the  other  to  high- 
ways in  the  nature  of   Streets  in   towns. 
In  1850  the  expenditure  on  the  ordinary 
highways  amounted  to  £1,026,000,  and 
on  streets  in  towns,  under  local  Acts,  to 
£828,000,  making  a  total  of  £1,854.000. 
In  1857,  the  last  year  for  which  there  was 
a  return,  the  expenditure  on  the  ordinary 
highways  amounted   to  £1,148,000,  and 
on  streets  in  towns  to  £970,000,  making 
a  total  of  £2,118,000,  which  was   more 
than  £200,000  greater  than  that  of  1850. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  only  a  large,  but  a 
growing  expenditure.     The  Bill  he  asked 
to  introduce  was   substantially,  with  one 
exception,  identical  with  that   introduced 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Leominster  (Mr. 
Hardy)  when  he  held  the  office  of  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department.  That 
Bill  itself  was  not  only  framed  in  a  great 
measure  on   the   model  of  previous   bills 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  House, 
but  it  appeared  to  him  (Sir  Qeorge  Lewis) 
to  be  arranged  in  a  very  convenient  form, 
and  to  be  expressed  in  unambiguous  terms, 
and  he  had,  therefore,  taken  it  as  the  model 
of   the  one  he  now  sought  to  introduce* 
Under  the  operation  of  the  existing  general 
Highway  Act,  the  justices  of  quarter  ses- 
sions had  the  bare  option  of  uniting  together 
a  certain  number  of  parishes  into  a  district 
for  the  maintenance  of  highways  and  the 
appointment  of  a  paid  surveyor,  and  might, 
if  they  thought  proper,  make  an  order  to 
that   effect.      The  power  thus  possessed 
was,  however,  one  to  which  they  scarcely 
over  had  recourse,  inasmuch  as  their  action 
depended  in  the  first  instance  on  the  de- 
cision of  a  single  parish.     The  system  had, 
in  consequence,  been  found  to  be  for  the 
most    part    inoperative,    and     his    noble 
Friend   the    Member    for  Pembrokeshire 
(liord  ISmlyn),  in  order  to    remedy  the 


defects  of  that  system,  had  a  few  years 
ago  introduced  into  Parliament  a  Bill  the 
object  of  which  was  the  compulsory  esta^ 
blishment  of  a  series  of  districts  for  the 
maintenance  of  highways  in  the  six  counties 
of  South  Wales.  That  Bill  had  become 
law,  had  been  in  operation  for  some  time, 
and  he  (Sir  George  Lewis),  being  a  resi- 
dent in  one  of  the  counties  to  which  it 
applied,  could  bear  testimony  to  the  satis- 
factory manner  in  which  it  worked.  It  had, 
in  fact,  brought  about  a  most  efficient  re- 
pair of  the  highways  in  those  counties 
without,  at  the  same  time,  creating  any  in* 
crease  of  expenditure  which  could  afford 
reasonable  grounds  of  complaint  to  a  class 
of  ratepayers  who  were  on  the  average 
considerably  less  wealthy  than  the  majority 
of  those  who  were  resident  in  England. 
The  principle,  then,  he  might  briefly  state, 
upon  which  the  Bill  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  was  framed  was,  that  the  magis- 
trates of  quarter  sessions  should  be  em- 
powered to  divide  counties  into  districts  of 
parishes  for  the  repair  of  highways  ;  that 
they  should  form  districts  and  appoint  the 
number  of  way-wardens  which  each  should 
return ;  that  the  board  of  way-wardens 
should  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Poor 
Law  Boards  were  constituted,  and  that  the 
resident  magistrates  of  the  district  should 
be  entitled  to  have  a  seat  at  those  boards. 
He  might  add,  that  when  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  should  have  made  the 
order  to  which  he  had  alluded  they  should 
be  considered  as  fundi  officio,  and  neither 
possess  nor  exercise  any  further  interference 
in  the  matter.  Local  Boards  having  been 
called  into  existence  in  the  way  which  he 
had  described  would  have  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing paid  surveyors,  and  selecting  the 
other  officers  whose  services  would  be  re- 
quired. The  machinery  by  which  their 
proceedings  would  be  directed  would  be  of 
a  most  simple  character — quite  analogous, 
in  short,  to  that  which  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  some  years  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  There  was  every  reason  to  hope, 
therefore,  that  it  would  work  in  an  efficient 
and  satisjfactory  manner.  With  respect  to 
boroughs,  he  proposed  that  the  town-coun- 
cil should  have  the  same  powers  as  he 
would  confer  upon  the  magistrates  at 
quarter  sessions  in  counties.  Such  was 
an  outline  of  the  Bill  which  he  was  about 
to  ask  the  House  for  leave  to  introduce ; 
but  before  he  sat  down  he  might  observe 
that  it  differed  in  one  material  particular 
from  the  Bill  which  had  been  brought  in 
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last  Session  upon  the  same  subject,  and 
vrhioh  he  trusted  would  facilitate  its  adop- 
tion in  the  present  Session.  The  House 
could  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  had  to  so  great  an  extent 
altered  the  comparative  importance  of 
former  lines  of  communication  throughout 
the  country,  that  some  of  the  main  lines  of 
turnpike  roads  had  sunk  into  a  position  of 
inferiority  in  that  respect  to  some  of  the 
parish  roads.  Now,  it  happened  that  there 
was  no  law  in  existence  which  provided  for 
the  due  repair  of  those  great  highways, 
and  considerable  inconvenience  was  in  con- 
sequence experienced  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  That  inconrenience  would, 
he  believed,  be  removed  by  means  of  the 
machinery  which  the  present  Bill  would 
bring  into  operation  ;  but  while  he  was  of 
that  opinion,  he  was,  nevertheless,  alive  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  certain  counties  in 
which  a  strong  opposition  to  the  passing 
of  any  such  measure  was  manifested.  To 
the  want  of  unanimity  which  prevailed  upon 
the  subject  was,  indeed,  to  be  attributed 
the  obstacles  to  the  success  of  any  legisla> 
tion  with  regard  to  it  with  which  it  was 
surrounded.  What  he  proposed,  therefore, 
to  do— departing  in  that  respect  from  the 
Bill  of  last  Session — was  to  make  it  op- 
tional with  the  magistrates  of  each  county 
whether  or  not  they  would  set  the  machinery 
which  he  had  provided  in  motion  in  that 
county.  He  proposed,  in  short,  that  the 
justices  of  quarter  sessions  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  enabled  to  make  a  pro- 
visional order ;  that  the  consideration  of 
that  order  should  be  postponed  until  the 
following  quarter  sessions  ;  that  if  it  were 
then  confirmed  it  should  be  taken  to  be  a 
compulsory  order,  but  that  its  sanction 
should  be  the  voluntary  act  of  the  magis- 
trates and  the  town-council.  If,  then,  the 
inhabitants  of  any  part  of  the  country  de- 
sired to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  they  might  do  so  without  diffi- 
culty, while,  upon  the  contrary,  the  ma- 
chinery which  it  provided  would  not  as  a 
matter  of  course  be  brought  into  action  in 
those  counties  where  there  was  an  objection 
to  its  introduction.  Having  made  these 
observations  it  simply  remained  ^or  him  to 
express  a  hope  that  the  scheme  which  he 
had  shadowed  out  would  meet  with  the 
sanction  of  the  House,  and  to  move  for 
leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  better  ma- 
nagement of  Highways  in  England. 

Mr.  bright  said,  that  a  Bill  similar 
to  that  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
asked  for  leave  to  introduce  had»  Session 

Sir  Oeargs  Lewis 


after  Session,  been  brought  forward  in 
that  House,  and  yet  that  no  Minister  had 
ever  informed  the  House  what  was  the 
real  reason  of  its  introduction,  or  who  it 
was  by  whom  such  a  measure  was  required. 
He  had,  indeed,  been  told  that  the  prede« 
cesser  in  office  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  been  under  some  pledge  to  cer- 
tain Gentlemen  to  bring  in  such  a  Bill,  but 
that  not  having  remained  long  enough  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  to  redeem  that  pledge 
he  had  left  the  promised  measure  in  some 
pigeon-hole  and  had  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement with  his  successor  to  proceed 
with  it.  Now,  whether  that  statement  was 
strictly  accurate  or  not  he  (Mr.  Bright) 
could  not  say,  but  he  could  assert  with  per- 
fect truth  that  he  had  never  seen  a  petition 
in  favour  of  such  a  Bill,  nor  heard  outside 
the  walls  of  that  House  a  single  human 
being  complain  that  he  was  aggrieved  by 
the  system  by  which  highways  were  at  pre- 
sent regulated,  or  that  he  wished  to  see  a 
departure  from  that  system.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  begun  his  speech  by 
dwelling  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  inter- 
est concerned  in  this  question,  and  he  had 
pointed  out  that  a  sum  amounting  to  more 
than  £1,000,000  per  annum  was  expended 
upon  the  highways  not  connected  with 
towns,  while  upon  those  which  were  so 
situated  not  less  than  £800,000  was  an- 
nually laid  out.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had,  however,  drawn  no  inference 
from  these  facts,  and  he  had  not  endea- 
voured to  argue  that  in  the  expenditure 
thus  incurred  any  waste  of  money  was  in- 
volved. The  fact  indeed  was,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  must  be  aware, 
that  in  the  various  towns  in  which  the 
outlay  which  he  had  mentioned  took  place 
there  existed  the  most  perfect  system 
of  locol  government  which  could  be  de- 
vised, while  in  the  case  of  parishes  un- 
connected with  towns  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  their  highways  was  vested  in  the 
individual  occupiers,  who  appointed  annual 
officers,  by  whom  the  £1,000,000  in  ques- 
tion was  expended.  It  was  under  those 
circumstances  but  natural  that  there 
should  be  no  petitions  laid  before  that 
House  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  Speaking 
generally,  indeed,  and  leaving  out  of  the 
question  a  few  individuals  who  might  be 
possessed  by  some  crotchet  on  the  subject, 
he  believed  no  single  ratepayer  througheot 
the  kingdom  had  asked  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  make  any  such  proposal  as 
he  had  that  evening  snbmiit^  to  titetr 
notice.    As  for  himselfi  he  had  in  a  far* 
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mer  Session  protested  against  the  introduc- 
tion from  a  Government  office  of  anj  such 
scheme  tending  to  disturh  ancient  arrange- 
ments. He  had  repeatedly  protested 
against  sach  a  disturbance  of  ancient  ar- 
rangements in  a  case  in  which  no  single 
indi?idual  asked  for  the  change  ;  and  he 
should  unhesitatingly  assert,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  there  existed  in  any 
part  of  the  country  no  demand  for  the 
present  Bill.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  informed  the  House  that  under  the 
operation  of  the  law  as  it  stood  there  ex- 
isted a  power  to  unite  parishes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  the  repair  of  high- 
ways, and  had  adduced  that  fact  in  support 
of  his  Motion,  although  he  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  so  little  desire  had  been  evinced 
on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  power  which  they 
possessed,  that  the  law  was  totally  inopera- 
tive. NoWr  he  (Mr,  Bright)  was  aware 
that  he  would  not  be  taking  a  proper 
course  in  that  House  in  describing  the 
Gentlemen  who  presided  at  quarter  sessions 
in  unfavourable  colours,  and  he  should  re- 
frain from  adopting  that  course,  because  he 
did  not  think  it  was  altogether  justifiable, 
or  that  they  deserve  to  be  so  depicted,  but 
he  might  at  the  same  time  be  allowed  to 
observe  that  those  gentlemen  were  not  the 
persons  in  whom  the  ratepayers  in  counties 
had  the  greatest  confidence.  They  were 
appointed  by  somebody  who  was  appointed 
by  the  Crown  ;  the  fact  being  that  their 
appointment  lay,  in  the  county  in  which  he 
lived,  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  that  in  his  neighbourhood  a 
whole  batch  of  them  had,  for  political  rea- 
sons, been  nominated  to  the  offices  which 
they  held.  Every  owner  of  land,  in  short, 
to  the  extent  of  1,000  acres,  was  generally 
appointed  a  county  magistrate,  and  those 
were  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  to  give  the  power  of 
making  all  the  parochial  arrangements  for 
the  repair  of  highways  upon  a  principle 
analagous  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
case  of  the  Poor  Law  Boards  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  that  which  nobody  asked  for, 
and  remedying  grievances  of  which  nobody 
complained.  What  was  the  state  of  things 
at  the  present  moment  ?  In  some  of  the 
unions  in  Bngland  the  magistrates  formed 
an  equal  number  with  the  elected  guardians. 
In  the  parish  where  he  lived  there  was,  he 
believed,  a  majority  of  one,  but  on  what 
side  he  did  not  know.  If,  however,  they 
put  into  any  Board  a  close  body  like  the 
magistratesi  who  were  not  elected  by  the 


ratepayers,  and  only  an  equal  number  who 
were  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  the  princi- 
ple of  election  and  representation  in  that 
Board  would  be  virtually  destroyed,  and  that 
system  would  be  put  an  end  to  which  had 
existed  for  centuries  without  complaint  and 
without  any  reasons  being  assigned  for  the 
change.  All  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
was  that  some  one  had  brought  in  a  some- 
what similar  Bill  for  South  Wales,  and 
there  had  been  no  complaint ;  it  had  not 
been  productive  of  greater  expense  or  a 
worse  administration.  But  that  was  not 
enough  ;  some  stronger  reason  should  have 
been  given.  He  ought  to  have  shown  that 
it  had  given  a  better  administration,  and 
at  less  expense.  Who  asked  for  this  change  ? 
It  was  just  this,  neither  more  nor  less — the 
transference  of  a  power  which  had  existed 
for  many  generations  in  the  hands  of  the 
ratepayers  of  parishes  to  take  care  of  the 
repair  of  their  highways  to  a  body  of  ma- 
gistrates not  appointed  by  the  ratepayers, 
and  in  no  way  responsible  to  them.  That 
was  a  direct  contradiction  of  every  principle 
which  the  House  ouglit  to  hold  dear  in  legis- 
lating on  matters  of  that  kind.  Then  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  he  was  going  to 
make  it  a  much  better  Bill  than  that  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  by  making  it  op- 
tional— not  optional  with  the  ratepayers,  or 
the  population  of  the  parishes  who  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
highways  and  the  expenditure  of  the  money, 
but  optional  with  the  gentlemen  of  the 
quarter  sessions  :  it  was  to  be  optional  with 
them  whether  they  would  take  more  power 
than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  of  diverting, 
changing,  repairing,  or  letting  go  out  of  re- 
pair the  highways  of  their  parish,  just  as  it 
might  best  suit  them,  and  it  was  precisely 
for  qualifications  of  that  kind  that  this  Bill 
seemed  intended  to  provide.  He  appealed 
to  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  were  loth  to 
make  changes  that  were  not  asked.  Now 
that  the  highways  were  better  maintained 
than  ever  why  should  they  this  Session, 
when  they  had  so  much  before  them,  be 
troubled  with  a  measure  so  offensive  and 
unnecessary,  so  needlessly  innovating  as 
this  ?  He  did  not  think  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  the  smallest  affection  for  the 
measure ;  indeed,  he  could  very  well  sup- 
pose, when  he  found  it  consigned  to  his  care 
by  his  predecessor  in  the  Home  Office,  lan- 
guage must  have  trembled  on  hislips— though 
he  might  not  have  uttered  it — excessively 
unocmplimentary  both  to  the  Bill  and  to 
the  person  who  drew  it.  Why,  in  the 
name   of  common    sensoi  bring  forward 
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thia  Bill  again  %  Let  the  right  hon.  Q< 
tleman  for  one  Session  free  them  from  its 
eonsi deration.  Some  such  measure  seemed 
by  a  kind  of  fatnllty  to  be  brought  forward 
your  after  yeor,  and  liaving  undergone  al- 
most endless  discussion  was  in  tlie  end  re- 
jected. But  its  life  could  not  seemingly  be 
destroyed,  and  it  nas  revived  the  next  Ses- 
sion. The  right  hon.  Gentlemeu,  ho  had 
no  doubt,  would  have  occasion  to  be  glad  if 
the  Bill  were  rejected  ;  and,  although  I 
did  uot  like  to  object  to  the  tirst  readiug- 
that  would  be  considered  not  very  courteous 
to  the  right  hon.  Qentlcman  and  tho  Oo- 
Teniment— he  would  unite  with  any  Gen- 
tleman opposite  in  opposing  the  Bill  on  a 
future  occasion. 

Mr.  SLAKEY  said,  he  thought  the  hi 
Member  for  Birminghora  (Mr.  Bright) 
had  unnecessarily  cast  some  degree  of  con- 
demnation on  magistrates  at  quarter  ses- 
sion and  had  misunderstood  the  slatemeut 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  His  proposal 
was  not  that  the  magistrates  should  assume 
the  powers  described,  but  that  the  way- 
wardens elected  by  the  parish  should  be 
the  Board  lo  manage,  entirely  separate 
from  the  magistrates,  ercept  that  in  the 
first  instance  tho  quarter  sessions  were  to 
scheme  oat  and  Hi  the  different  districts. 
There  would  still  be  the  way-wardens 
elected  by  the  different  parishes,  to  look 
after  the  expenditure  and  say  if  the 

EDvements  proposed  were  necessary.  The 
on.  Gentlemen  must  allow  him  to  say  that 
be  did  not  understand  the  managemei 
the  roads  in  the  country,  though  ho  might 
be  well  conversant  with  matters  reloting  to 
towns.  For  the  most  part,  the  separate 
parishes  now  had,  instead  of  a  surveyor,  a 
person  who  was  changed  every  year,  gene- 
rally a  farmer  ignorant  of  the  mode  in 
which  roads  should  be  mode ;  in  very 
many  instances  he  was  changed  just  ns  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  duty,  and  the 
consequence  was  the  roads  were  neglected, 


ways,  it  was  of  the  utmost  advuitsge  (o 
have  roads  made  as  feeders  to  the  railtrajs 
at  important  stations,  and,  as  these  went 
through  parishes  having  in  same  instancei 
eight  or  ten  townships,  each  township  aldi 
a  separate  surveyor  of  roads,  it  was  of  tho 
greatest  consequence  (hat  they  should  bare 
a  lai^or  area  and  properly  qualiSed  snr- 

Mh.  hardy  ssid,  that  he  could  not  faslp 
noticing  the  imputations  which  had  been 
thrown  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Binning- 
ham  (Mr.  Bright)  on  those  who  bad  chnrgs 
of  Highway  Bills  as  having  some  concealed 
motive,— same  occult  desire,  in  taking 
them  out  of  tho  pigeon-holes  at  the  Boms 
Office,  to  gain  some  advantage  for  them- 
selves. For  himself,  he  begged  CQtirslj 
to  disown  such  an  intention.  The  bos. 
Member  for  Birmingham  stood  forth  in  a 
new  character  to-night.  Who  could  bate 
expected  to  see  him  appealing  to  then 
ttare  mper  viat  antiqutu  ?  He  only  hoped, 
when  the  Bills  came  to  be  discussed  which 
tho  hon.  Member  bad  alluded  to,  and  to 
which  he  wished  this  measure  should  ^vs 
way,  he  would  still  appear  standing  on  ths 
old  paths.  It  was  not  for  him  to  defend 
the  gentlemen  at  quarter  aessions.  Hs 
would  only  observe  that  the  duties  com- 
mitted to  magistrates  by  this  Bill  vers 
simply  of  an  administrative  character,  ud 
did  not  destroy  the  power  of  the  rate- 
payers, Tbe  hon.  Gentleman,  who  hsd 
spoken  from  his  knowledge  of  the  towot 
in  Lancashire,  must  be  well  aware,  that  in 
a  great  number  of  instances  where  tbe 
roads  were  well  attended  to,  the  duty  vts 
not  perfonued  by  parish  surveyors  8)h 
pointed  year  by  year,  but  by  Boards  elected 
by  the  ratepayers,  having  paid  surveyors 
under  them.  In  this  way  repairs  were 
carried  out  efficiently;  but  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  told  them  that  the  highways  of 
tbe  country  were  repaired  efficiently,  eco- 
nomically, and  in  consonance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  ratepayers  who  used  them, 
he  told  them  what  no  man  in  the  House 
who  knew  the  facts  could  bring  himself  lo 
believe.  This  was  not  a  Bill  that  was 
likely  to  cause  any  great  outcry  pro  or  cM 
in  the  oountiy ;  but  the  Members  of  the 
House  generally  knew  the  opnions  of  those 
who  lived  in  their  neighbourhood  wereia 
favour  of  such  a  measure.  When  he  was 
in  office  he  brought  in  the  Bill  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred, 
and  since  that  time  he  had  been  con- 
itantly  asked  by  people  in  the  couDtry 
whether  Dotbing  was  to  be  done  for  the 
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belter  management  of  the  highways.  Those  { 
who  reallj  used  the  roads  were  most 
anxious  for  a  change,  and  he  believed  that 
the  farmers  themselves  were  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking.  In  the  districts  where  a 
system  of  management  by  Boards  such  as 
those  provided  for  in  this  Bill  was  acted 
npou,  the  rates  had  been  reduced  and 
better  roads  formed,  roads  being  made  for 
the  public  advantage,  and  not  for  the 
benefit  only  of  the  surveyor.  He  had  an 
objection  to  the  alteration  in  the  Bill  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  be- 
caase  he  thought  the  House, — if  in  a 
position  to  give  an  opinion  that  the  country 
ought  to  be  divided  into  districts  for  the 
maintenance  of  roads, — ought  to  dictate  to 
the  quarter  sessions,  and  not  leave  the 
quarter  sessions  to  dictate  to  others.  He 
would  give  the  quarter  sessions  a  merely 
ministerial  duty  to  do,  and  so  leave  the 
matter  as  it  stood  in  the  former  Bill.  If 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  looked 
into  the  subject,  he  would  find  that  there 
were  small  parishes  burdened  with  forty 
miles  of  roads.  Those  small  parishes  would 
be  greatly  benefited  by  being  associated 
with  others,  as  they  would  thus  be  enabled 
to  stop  up  a  great  many  unnecessary  roads. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  spoke 
of  this  Bill  having  been  taken  out  of  a 
pigeon-hole  in  the  Home  Office.  There 
was  no  one  who  had  a  better  right  to  take 
the  Bill  out  of  a  pigeon-hole  than  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  George  Lewis), 
as  in  1849  he  was  the  first  to  take  the  sub- 
ject into  consideration.  If  he  now  pressed 
the  Bill  firmly  on  the  House  he  believed 
the  House  would  go  cordially  with  him, 
and  that  the  result  would  be  a  better  and 
more  efiPective  administration  of  our  high- 
ways. 

Sir  BALDWIN  LEIGHTON  said,  al- 
though seated  on  the  Opposition  side,  he  was 
in  respect  of  the  present  Bill  a  reformer,  and 
nothing  had  surprised  him  more  since  his  en* 
trance  into  this  House  as  the  strong  terms 
of  Conservatism  he  had  just  heard  from  the 
lips  of  an  hon.  Member  who  was  supposed 
to  be  the  essence  of  Reform.  He  be- 
ieved  that  the  ratepayers  in  the  counties 
had  confidence  in  the  magistrates  who  act 
in  quartor  sessions,  though  it  is  possible 
there  may  be  a  different  feeling  among 
the  ratepayers  in  borough  towns.  Theie 
is  no  Bill  of  this  Sessions  which,  if  it 
passes  into  a  law,  is  likely  to  bo  of  more 
benefit  to  the  agricultural  population,  and 
the  agriculturists  ought  to  be  much  obliged 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  bringing 


it  in.  Hon.  Members  cannot  be  aware  of 
the  state  of  the  roads  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  if  they  travelled  over 
them,  they  would  both  lose  their  tempers 
and  break  their  carriages.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  said  the  ratepayers 
were  anxious  to  appoint  their  own  sur- 
veyors, but  that  was  against  his  experience, 
for  out  of  nearly  fifty  surveyors  in  his 
district,  not  above  ^ve  were  elected  by  the 
parishioners,  the  rest  being  appointed  by 
the  magistrates.  He  cordially  trusted  that 
this  Bill  would  be  carried. 

Sm  GEORGE  LEWIS,  in  reply,  said 
he  was  always  reluctant  to  treat  a  debate 
on  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  as  if  it  were  a 
debate  on  the  second  reading.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  had  in  his  speech 
subjected  him  to  this  inconvenience,  and 
had  made  it  necessary  that  ho  should 
answer  arguments  applied  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  when  the  Bill  itself  was  not 
before  the  House,  and  hon.  Members 
were  consequently  not  in  a  position  to 
judge  whether  the  objections  were  valid. 
He  would,  however,  confine  his  remarks 
within  the  narrowest  possible  space,  re- 
serving much  that  he  had  to  say  for  the 
second  reading.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
raised  a  sort  of  constitutional  objection 
to  the  Bill,  and  argued  that  it  was  an 
unnecessary  deviation  from  ancient  cus- 
toms and  institutions,  and,  if  not  a  dan* 
gerous,  at  all  events  a  vexatious  and  un- 
called-for innovation.  He  was  afraid  that 
his  hon.  Friend's  constitutional  studies  in 
this  branch  of  our  laws  had  been  somewhat 
limited.  If  he  had  looked  into  the  nature 
of  the  Turnpike  Acts  passed  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  which  abolished 
the  ancient  constitution  of  highways,  he 
would  have  found  that  the  very  essence  of 
the  turnpike  system  was  that  it  repealed 
the  old  laws  with  respect  to  highways, 
abolished  the  rights  of  ratepayers,  and 
placed  the  management  of  highways  under 
certain  trustees,  not  appointed  by  popular 
election,  but  designated  in  the  Acts  of 
Parliament,  being  generally  magistrates 
resident  in  the  district.  All  the  important 
roads  of  the  country  were  placed  under 
local  Turnpike  Acts,  and,  with  regard  to 
all  the  main  lines  of  communication,  the 
old  constitutional  system  of  highways  was 
entirely  repealed.  And  what  he  (Sir 
George  Lewis)  asked  to  introduce  now  was 
a  system  not  less  popular,  but  more  popular 
than  that  which  now  existed.  Nothing 
could  be  more  accurate  than  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shropshire  (Sir  B, 
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Leighton)  that  the  Burvejors  of  highways 
were  praoticallj  appointed  by  the  magis- 
trates, and  that  the  ratepayers  did  not 
exercise  their  functions  in  that  respect. 
He  proposed  to  constitute  a  Board  formed 
of  elected  representatifes  from  the  parishes 
comprising  the  district,  together  with  the 
resident  magistrates  of  the  district.  The 
constitutiim  of  Boards  of  Guardians  had 
been  found  to  work  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner with  a  mixture  of  nominated  and  eleoted 
guardians  ;  butif  thehon.  Member  thought 
the  magistrates  should  be  omitted  from  the 
Highway  Boards  which  lie  proposed,  that 
was  a  question  which  he  could  raise  in 
Committee.  He  maintained,  then,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  Bill  that  sinned 
against  the  popular  principle.  But  his 
hon.  Friend  said  that  there  was  no  prac- 
tical grievance.  It  was  certainly  true 
that  the  table  was  not  covered  with  peti- 
tions on  the  point,  but  he  (Sir  George 
Lewis)  could  appeal  with  confidence  to 
the  experience  of  any  person  who  lived 
in  the  country,  and  ask  whether  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  repairing  the  highways  was 
not  in  the  highest  degree  unsatisfactory. 
Where  a  line  of  road  passed  through  diffe- 
rent parishes,  and  had  different  surveyors, 
there  was  great  inconvenience  experienced 
in  keeping  it  in  proper  repair.  The  sur- 
veyor was  usually  a  farmer,  unskilled  in 
road  making,  and  very  frequently  it  was 
found  that  the  surveyor  took  special  care 
of  the  roads  near  his  own  house  to  the 
neglect  of  those  at  a  distance.  This  was 
not  the  popular  system  that  his  hon. 
Friend's  imagination  had  conjured  up,  for 
a  more  imperfect,  rude,  and  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  administration  than  was  exhibited 
in  the  management  of  highways  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  find.  That  was  a 
practical  grievance,  and  the  remedy  pro- 
vided by  the  present  Bill  was  wholly  unob- 
jectionable. If  he  had  proposed  to  intrust 
the  operation  of  the  measure  to  certain 
Commissioners  in  London,  or  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  he  would  have  been  told 
that  he  wished  to  introduce  a  system  of 
centralization,  to  which  many  objections 
would  be  taken.  He  proposed,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  make  the  Bill  local  in  its  opera- 
tion, and  to  intrust  it  to  the  county  magis- 
trates who  had  no  interests  hostile  to  those 
of  the  ratepayers,  and  who  \Yere,  in  fact, 
interested  in  the  economical  management  of 
the  rate,  since  the  highway  rates  wore  prac- 
tically a  deduction  from  their  rents.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Leominster  (Mr.  Hardy) 
ntaAf  it  would  have  been  better  to  adhere  to 
Bit  Oeorge  Lewis 


the  Bill  ho  introduced,  and  not  to  make 
the  adoption  of  the  Bill  optional  with  the 
magistrates  of  the  county.  If  the  House 
chose  to  make  this  alteration  in  the  mea* 
sure,  he  had  no  objection.  He  should  him- 
self prefer  a  compulsory  Bill ;  but  he 
feared  it  might  bo  found  very  difficult  to 
pass  such  a  Bill,  and  he  thought  it  would 
facilitate  the  passing  of  any  measure  if 
its  adoption  were  left  optional  with  the 
magistrates.  It  was  true,  as  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Hardy)  had  remarked,  that 
he  had  proposed  a  Bill  on  this  subject  many 
years  ago.  He  believed  that  the  Bill  was 
founded  on  a  sound  principle,  that  it  woald 
produce  a  more  efficient  repair  of  the  high- 
ways, at  less  cost  than  at  present,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  give  its 
assent  to  the  measure  now  brought  fonvard. 
Leave  given. 

Bill  for  the  better  Management  of  High- 
ways in  England  ordered  to  bo  brought  in 
by  Sir  George  Lewis  and  Mr.  Clive. 

B'lW  p9*esented  and  road  P. 


MUNICIPAL  CORPORATION  MORT- 
GAGES, dM. 

leaye.    first  readiko. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS,  in  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make  further 
provision  concerning  Mortgages  and  other 
dispositions  of  PropeKy  belonging  to  Mu- 
nicipal Corporations  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, said  that  at  present  under  the  Muni- 
cipal Act,  a  Municipal  Corporation  could 
not  mortgage  its  property  without  the  con- 
sent of  tlie  Treasury,  which  had  no  power 
to  require  a  sinking  fund  to  be  set  aside, 
or  to  make  arrangements  for  the  interme- 
diate investment  of  the  money  ajid  other 
matters.  It  would  be  for  the  convenienoe 
of  the  public  and  the  advantage  of  Ka- 
nicipal  Corporations  that  the  powers  granted 
by  the  present  Bill  should  be  conferred  upon 
the  Treasury,  which  was  at  present  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  circuitous  and  trouble- 
some contrivances  to  effect  its  object.  The 
Bill  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  objection, 
and  its  details  could  only  be  understood 
when  it  was  before  the  House. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
George  Lewis  ond  Mr.  Clive. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  1°. 

House  adjonrncd  atlhalf-past  Sefen 
o'clock,  tiU  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE   OF  LORDS, 
Monday t  January  30,  I860, 

MinxmB,]  Sat  First  in  Parliament. — Tho   Earl 
of  Minto — after  tho  Death  of  his  Father. 

PuBuc    Bills. — 1'    Criminal  Statutes  Repeal ; 
Aooestories  and  Abettors  ;  Malicious  Injuries 
to  Property ;  Coinage  Offences ;  Forgery ;  Lar- 
ceny, id. ;  Offences  against  the  Person. 
2»  Law  of  Property. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  STATUTE  AND 
CRIMINAL  LAW. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  prwented 
Beveral  Bills  having  for  their  object  the 
consolidation  of  the  statute  and  criminal 
law,  and  said  that,  as  he  had  had  little 
share  in  preparing  the  measures,  he  might 
saj  without  scruple  that  he  could  strongly 
recommend  them  to  their  Lordships'  fa- 
vourable regard  and  consideration.  So  long 
ago  as  1833,  a  Commission  was  appointed 
with  the  view  of  codifying  the  criminal 
law  ;  and  he  joined  in  tho  hope  that  such 
a  proposal  was  practicable,  although  he 
never  thought  that  the  whole  law  could  be 
80  codified.  The  Commissioners  were  most 
asaiduous  in  the  performanco  of  their  du- 
ties, and  in  successive  years  presented 
eight  Reports,  which  embraced  the  whole 
of  the  criminal  law  of  England.  Before  the 
result  of  their  labours  could  be  presented  to 
Parliament,  however,  it  was  thought  advisa- 
ble to  have  a  Commission  of  revision.  Such 
a  Commission,  composed  of  learned  men, 
did  ait  accordingly,  and  presented  five  Re*> 
ports  ;  and  the  sanguine  hope  was  enter- 
tained that  what  they  recommended  might 
be  reduced  into  Bills  and  become  law.  One 
or  two  Bills  were,  therefore,  prepared  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  noble  and  learn- 
ed Friend  (Lord  St.  Leonards)  during  the 
time  be  held  the  Great  Seal,  and  were 
introduced  by  him  into  this  House.  One 
respected  the  law  of  offences  against  the 
person,  and  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  He  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  had  then  the  honour  of 
being  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  and  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Committee,  which  sat  eleven  days  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  tliat  time  it  found  that  it  could  not 
agrco  upon  a  definition  of  the  crime  of  mur- 
der— a  result  that  was  certainly  very  discou  • 
raging.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend  who 
succeeded  to  the  Great  Seal  (Lord  Cran- 
worth)  consulted  the  Judges  on  the  general 
subject;  but  their  opinions  were  by  no  means 
auspicious.  If  it  were,  then,  impossible  to 
codify  one  law    so  as  to  have  the  whole 


common  and  statute  law  put  together  in 
tho  same  way  as  the  Code  Napoleon  it 
would,  of  course,  be  a  great  matter  to  con- 
solidate the  itatute  law.  The  Statute  Law 
Commission  was  accordingly  appointed,  and 
had  been  most  zealous  in  performing  their 
duties.  Bills  had  been  prepared  with  that 
object,  and  had  been  submitted  to,  and  had 
received  the  approval  of  Lord  Chief  Juatice 
Jervis,  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  now  Lord  Wens- 
leydale,  and  other  most  learned  men;  but 
various  circumstances  intervened  to  prevent 
their  passing  into  law.  The  last  attempt  that 
was  made  towards  consolidating  the  law 
was  to  assimilate  the  law  of  Ireland  and 
the  law  of  England,  when  Mr.  Whiteside* 
for  whom  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  enter- 
tained the  most  sincere  respect,  not  only 
as  a  great  orator,  but  a  very  learned  law- 
yer, laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  some  Bills  for  that  especial  pur- 
pose. But  before  those  Bills  could  be 
considered,  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 
took  place.  The  object  of  consolidating 
the  statute  law,  and  assimilating  in  all 
respects  the  criminal  law  of  Ireland  with 
the  criminal  law  of  England,  was  a  most 
laudable  one;  and  he  thought  all  their 
Lordships  would  agree  that  it  was  capable 
of  accomplishment.  During  the  last  vaca- 
tion the  law  officers  in  each  country  had 
been  most  assiduous  in  devoting  themselves 
to  the  question,  and  he  believed  that  it  was 
now  in  a  shape  fit  for  legislation  He  had 
not  read  every  line  in  the  Bills  bimself, 
but  he  had  spent  much  time  in  ex- 
amining them  along  with  the  gentlemen 
employed  to  prepare  them,  and  he  really 
believed  that  in  their  present  state  they 
would  meet  with  the  approbation  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  To  show  their 
Lordships  the  difference  which  existed 
between  the  criminal  law  in  Ireland  and 
in  England  he  might  mention  that,  by  the 
law  in  Ireland,  conspiracy  to  murder  was  a 
capital  felony,  whilst  in  England  it  was 
only  a  misdemeanour.  He  thought,  then, 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  such  ano- 
malies ought  to  be  swept  away,  and  the 
law  made  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  king^ 
dom.  If  their  Lordships  would  give  the 
Bills  a  first  and  second  reading,  he  would 
then  move  that  they  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee. 

His  Lordship  then  presented  the  follow- 
ing Bills : — 

A  Bill  to  repeal  certain  Enactments  which  have 
been  consolidated  in  several  Acts  of  the  present 
Session  relating  to  indictable  Offences  and  other 
Matters  (Criminal  Statutes  Repeal  Bill.) 
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iDelnnd  and  Ireland  rclatingtoiiislioioui 
toPropetty.   (Malicious  Injuriea  to  Pro' 


"A  Bill  to  oouBoIidata  and  unond  tho  Stutuia 
Law  of  Engluid  and  Ii'eland  relating  to  Aocei- 
■oriosto  and  AbettoriofiadLOtnblo  Otfencei.  (Ac- 
wuorie^  and  Abettors  Bill.) 

"  A  Bill  to  oonsolldate  and  ameoci  the  Statute 
LawofEnglj 
IiUuri 
pertj 

"A  Bill  to  con»lidate  and  amend  tbe  Statoto 
Law  of  the  United  Kingdom  agalnat  OSencei  re- 
lating  to  the  Coin.    (Coinage  Ofibnoe*  Bill. J 

"  A  Bill  to  canaolidate  and  amend  tho  Statute 
Law  of  England  and  Ireland  relating  to  indictable 
OBonoes  by  Forgery.    (ForgBry  Bill.} 

"  A  Bill  to  oonsolidate  and  amend  tbe  Statute 
Law  of  England  and  Ireland  relating  to  Larceny 
and  other  aimilar  Oflbnoee.    (Larceny,  &o.  Bill.) 

"  A  Bill  to  coaioUdste  and  amend  tbe  Statute 
Iaw  of  England  and  Ireland  relating  to  Offeneea 
againtt  the  Person,  (Ofiknoes  against  the  Penon 
BiU.)" 

LoBD  CRANWORTH  Binooiely  rejoiced 
Kt  the  conraa  ifhicli  his  nolile  and  lenrned 
Friend  lind  taken  with  regard  to  tho  as- 
Bimilation  af  tlie  Iriali  statute  law  with 
that  of  Bogland.  Hia  noble  and  learned 
Friend  would  do  him  the  justico  to  recol- 
lect that  a  large  portion  of  that  nas  done 
when  he  (Lord  CrHiiworth]  had  the  honour 
to  hold  the  Great  Seal.  He  would  express 
no  opinion  witli  respect  to  the  present 
Billfl,  but  he  did  hope  that  this  attempt  to 
assimilate  the  IriHli  and  English  law  might 
not  gire  rise  to  such  discussions  in  Parlia- 
ment  as  would  lead  to  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill  altogether. 

Tho  said  Bills  were  then  severallv 
read  1". 

ST.  GEOROES'S-IN-THE-EAST. 

QUBSTIOK. 

The  Bishop  of   LONDON   wished   to 

put  a  question  to  (he  noble  Earl  (Earl  Gran- 

Tillo)  with  regard  to  aay  onlei's  which  might 

hftTe  been  giren  bj  the  OoTernmcDt  for  the 

preseriation  of  tne  peace  in   the   parish 

ohurch  of  St.  George 's-in-the-East.     His 

attention  had  that  day  been  drawn  to  the 

foot  of  a  serions  riot,  threatening  danger  to 

property,  having  taken  place  in  that  church 

last  evening;  nud  it  roust  be  obTioiis  that 

all  peraoriB  who 

n  such  disturb- 

tly  aware  of  the 

by  tho  Govern- 

lers   to  justice. 

'  things  continu- 

for  the  clergy, 

uthorilies  gcne- 

their  part: — for 

.w  had  been  Tin- 
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make  any  change  in  the  BcrTices,  even  those 
which  were  desirable,  because,  of  course, 
it  was  not  desirable  that  that  which  nns 
right  in  itself  shonlJ  bo  conceded  to  violenco 
and  to  I'iotous,  dUorderly  clamour.  He 
was  bound  to  say  that  as  the  matter  then 
stood  nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory. 
Some  changes  had  been  introduced  into  the 
niauncr  of  performing  service  at  that  church, 
but  they  had  not  as  yet  met  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  who  had  chosen  the  present 
mode  of  expressing  their  disapprovsl  of  the 
manner  in  which  tho  services  were  perfomi- 
od.  It  was  impossible  that  anything  far- 
ther could  be  done  while  these  disorders 
and  riots  disgraced  the  parisii  night  after 
night.  It  would  be  satisfactory,  therefore, 
if  the  noble  Earl  could  state  that  the  police 
had  received  orders  to  put  a  stop  to  theu 
disorderly  proceedings.  Ho  was  bound  to 
say  that  nothing  could  exceed  tho  kindness 
and  courtesy  with  which  tho  authorities  ^^ 
tho  Home  Office  had  gone  into  the  msttec 
hitherto.  Steps  had  been  taken,  which  it 
was  hoped  would  have  put  an  end  to  these 
disgraceful  scenes;  bat  after  a  time  the 
Home  Secretary  communicated  to  him  that 
it  wns  not  thought  expedient  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  police  ill  a  parish  chureh  should 
be  continued.  It  seemed,  however,  that 
tho  right  hon.  Gentleman's  anticipalioni  of 

Eeace  had  not  been  realiied;  and  it  would 
e  satisfactory  to  know,  therefore,  what 
steps  ho  now  proposed  to  take  in  the  oist- 
ter.  He  believed  that  an  idea  existed  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  put  a  stop  to  these  dis- 
tui'banccB  by  refusing  admission  to  any  but 
parishioners  into  the  parish  church ;  hut 
it  was  very  doubtful  whether  that  would 
be  n  legal  course.  He  was  afraid,  also, 
that  if  none  but  parishioners  were  admit' 
ted,  many  persons  would  be  excluded  who 
were  at  pi-esent  desirous  of  preserving  order 
there;  and  from  all  that  be  could  getlier 
many  of  those  who  hod  caused  distnrbaDca 
were  themselves, residents  in  the  immediate 
locality  of  the  church.  Ho  did  not  wish  to 
express  nny  opinion  as  to  the  original  caose 
of  these  discootents.  That  seemed  to  hint 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  ques- 
tion. Tho  question  was  Bimpfy  this — whe- 
ther disturbances  could  be  allowed  to  lake 
Elaco  in  a  parish  church  which  would  not 
e  tolerated  in  nny  other  place  of  worship 
in  the  kingdom ;  ond  he  now  earnestly  put 
it  to  tho  noble  Eari  to  consider  carcTiilly 
wheihcr  such  steps  could  not  bo  taken  as 
would  quoU  those  riots  for  the  future.  Tlio 
experience  of  post  times  tanght  that  tt>ese 


ipossible  to  |  things  were  contagious,  and  the  foolish  seal 
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of  nninstructed  persons,  if  nnrestraiucd, 
might  lead  to  the  destruction  of  property, 
and  to  the  greatest  injury  not  only  to  re- 
ligion bat  even  to  the  civil  welfare  of 
society. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  :  I  am  not  sur- 
prised  that  the  right  rev.  Prelate  should 
address  ine  a  question  upon  a  subject  so 
interesting  to  him  and  to  the  public.  Your 
Lordships  will  all  agree  that  the  events 
which  have  occurred  in  this  church  are  a 
very  great  scandal.  As  far  as  my  opinion 
goes,  I  must  say  that  I  think  that  the 
present  state  of  things  is  not  credit- 
able to  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  I 
am,  however,  hardly  in  a  position  to  give 
an  exact  answer  to  the  right  rev.  Prelate, 
as  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  police  report  of 
these  occurrences  made  to  the  Home  Office, 
and  only  know  the  facts  as  they  are  stated 
in  the  morning  papers.  It  may,  however, 
be  satisfactory  if  I  state  what  has  been 
the  course  of  the  Government  up  to  the 
present  time  in  relation  to  these  matters. 
When  the^e  disturbances  first  occurred, 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
law  by  which  magistrates  could  punish 
offenders  in  such  cases,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  only  Act  giving  such  power  was 
one  of  Philip  and  Mary,  respecting  which 
a  question  arose  whether  it  applied  to 
Protestant  churches,  it  having  been  origi- 
nally passed  with  a  view  to  Catholic 
churches.  It  was  held  that  the  law  applied 
in  the  present  instance;  but  there  were  still 
difficulties  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  Several 
parties  were  brought  before  the  magistrates 
upon  summons  ;  but  in  a  short  time  the 
disturbances  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  a 
large  body  of  police  were  ordered  to  occupy 
the  church  ;  and  that  state  of  things 
lasted  for  several  Sundays.  At  the  end 
of  .the  year,  it  having  been  represented  to 
the  Home  Secretary  that  great  incon- 
venience had  been  experienced  from  having 
80  large  a  number  of  police  engaged  in 
that  special  duty — and  it  is  obvious  that  it 
is  impossible  to  maintain  as  a  permanent 
institution  and  establishment  a  large  num- 
ber of  policemen  in  a  church  for  tho  sup- 
pression of  such  disturbances  —  and  they 
were  accordingly  withdrawn.  It  was  thought 
that  during  that  time  there  had  been 
ample  opportunity  for  the  clergy  to  make 
such  alterations  in  the  service  as  would 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  congregation,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  the  congregation  to 
cool  down  in  their  feelings  towards  the 
clergy.  Yesterday's  proceedings,  however, 
show  that  that  has  not  been  the  case.     But 

VOL.   CLVI.      [THIRI)  8ERIB8.] 


althoQgh  tho  police  were  not  in  the  church 
on  that  occasion,  there  was  a  sufficient 
force  in  the  neighbourhood  to  clear  the 
church,  and  to  maintain  the  public  peace, 
and  it  was  by  their  intervention  that  the 
disturbance  yesterday  was  quelled.  I  am 
not  able  to  state  what  particular  steps  will 
be  taken  in  future,  but  I  fully  admit  that 
it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  police  to 
preserve  the  public  peace  in  that  parish  aa 
elsewhere. 


CHURCH  RATES.— PETITION. 

Viscount  DUNGANNON  said,  he  had 
to  present  to  their  Lordships  a  petition  of 
a  very  important  character  indeed.  It  had 
originated  at  a  very  large  meeting  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  rural  deanery  of 
Wrexham,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph, 
which  was  presided  over  by  the  Archdeacon. 
In  that  diocese  an  association  had  been 
formed  of  clerp;y  and  loity  for  the  protec- 
tion, as  far  as  in  them  lay,  of  the  interests 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  for  en- 
deavouring to  secure  that, whatever  chanues 
were  effected,  the  Established  Church 
should  still  remain  in  its  full  efficiency  and 
purity.  The  petitioners  suggested  that  the 
fact  that  some  hundreds  of  parishes  had 
refused  to  pay  church  rates  was  no  plea 
whatever  for  their  entire  abolition,  when 
so  many  thousands  of  parishes  did  not  ob- 
ject to  pay  them.  They  stated  that  they  did 
not  propose  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
promise; because  it  was  not  a  compromise 
but  utter  abolition,  and  the  entire  overthrow 
of  the  Established  Church,  that  the  ene- 
mies of  church  rotes  required.  They  also 
suggested  for  their  Lordships'  considera- 
tion some  very  important  points  which  they 
conceived  would  tend  greatly  to  remove 
the  existing  grounds  of  contention  and 
complaint.  They  suggested  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  pointed  out  what 
was  considered  indispensable  for  the  per- 
formance of  Divine  service,  and  properly 
chargeable  to  the  church  rate.  Also,  that 
the  law  relating  to  district  parishes  should 
be  amended.  There  was  much  to  complain 
of  in  this  respect.  The  inhabitants  of  such 
parishes  not  only  paid  for  their  district 
church,  but  were  required  also  to  pay  rates 
for  the  parish  church,  which  they  never  fre- 
quented; and  this  called  for  a  legislative  re- 
medy. The  petitioners  suggested  further 
that  easy  means  should  he  provided  for  com- 
pelling payment  of  a  rate  lawfully  made. 
Therefore  ho  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  not 
simply  to  present  a  petition  of  this  kind, 
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which  loudtj  called  for  coD>ideration,  but  to  < 
do  it  that  juBtica  which  the  importance  of 
the  subject  comnianiled,  The  noble  Vis - 
coant  then  presenled  a  Petition  of  Clergy 
and  Lay  Consulieesof  Wroihum  againat 
the  Abolition  of  Church  Rales. 

FetUioQ  read;  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


CHURCH.KATE8.  — SELECT  COMMITTEE. 
The  Ddke  of  MARLBOROUGH  said, 
it  would  be  remembered  that  a  Commiltee 
of  their  Lordshipa'  House  was  apitoioted 
la»l  ScBHion  to  inquire  into  the  bporation 
of  the  law  and  practice  respecting  the 
RBseesment  end  the  Ictj  of  church  rates. 
On  closing  their  labourB  last  year  the 
Committee  recommended  that  they  should 
be  re-appointed,  in  order  to  complete  the 
evidence  which  wns  forthcoming  on  the 
subject.  It  mould  be  improper  for  him  at 
present  '.o  cuter  upon  nnj  of  the  subjects 
there  touched  upon;  but  the  evidence  wns 
of  so  imporlniit  a  character  as  fully  to 
justify  the  re-appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee. In  submitting  a  Motion  to  that 
effect  it  was  not  liis  mish  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  prolong  its  labours  to  ati  in- 
definite time,  BO  as  to  interfere  with  any  de- 
cision which  might  be  come  to  by  their  Lord- 
ships respecting  church  rates.  In  a  short 
time  the  labours  of  the  Committee  would  he 
completed,  nnil  then  their  Lordships  would 
have  on  opportunity  of  consideriiig  its 
port,  and  of  arriving  at  a  decision  u 
this  much -vexed  question.  The  noble  Duko 
concluded  by  moving  for  the  Bppointmcii' 
of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  th 
present  Operation  of  the  Law  snd  Practice 
respecting  the  Assessment  and  Levy  of 
Church  Rales. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  appmnledi  and  the 
Lords  nominated  to  serve  on  the  said  Com- 
mittee. 

House  Hdjouraed  nt  u  quarter  before 

Sii  o'clock,  tiU  To-roorrow 

balf-psat  Ten  o'clock. 
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BRIBBRI  AT  GLOUCESTER  AND  WAKE- 
FIKLD.— aUESTION. 
Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  wished  to 
asli  whether  any  engogement  had  been  eo- 
tered  into  by  tUo  Government,  or  on  their 
behalf,  or  by  the  Commissioners  for  invesli- 
gating  the  cases  of  bribery  and  corruption 
at  Gloucester  and  Wakefield,  or  either  of 
them,  whereby  tlio  parties  who  have  given 
received  bribes  are  to  be  iudemoified, 
—  are  not  to  be  proceeded  against,  for 
any  illegal  transactions  in  tboso  Boroughs 
at  the  last  or  any  other  Elections  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  lioo. 
ember  was  no  doubt  aware  that  the 
Act  of  15  i  16  Viet,  c,  57,  laid  down  eer- 
taio  conditions  with  regard  to  witnesses 
making  a  true  disclosure  of  the  matters  on 
which  they  should  be  examined,  upon  which 
Commissioners  were  bound  to  give 
1 11  cerliBcate  of  indemnity,  Assam- 
that  the  witnesses  made  a  Iroe  dis- 
closure, the  power  of  granting  certificates 
idemnily  was  invested  in  llio  Cem- 
alone,  nud  the  Government  hail 
coneeni  in  the  matter.  Having  re- 
ceived full  information  as  to  tho  manner  in 
hich  tbe  discretion  invested  in  the  Com- 
missioners by  tho  Act  had  been  eiercised 
by  the  two  seta  of  Commissioners.he  would 
slate  to  the  House  what  he  was  in  postei- 
si'au  of.  With  regard  to  Gloucester,  tbe 
Chief  Commissioner,  on  opeaing  the  pro- 
ceedings, made  a  short  address,  and  staled 
that  the  Commissioners  were  empcered 
hy  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  give  certili- 
cates  of  indemnity  to  such  witnesses  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  Ine  Commissioners,  sbonid 
make  a  full  disclosure  of  all  mntters  upon 
which  they  should  be  examined.  Tbia 
certificate  was  granted  to  all  wlio  applied 
for  it,  with  three  exceptions.  About  500 
witnesses  were  exanained,  and  about  200 
applied  for  certificates  of  indemnity.  In 
one  ease  the  certificate  had  been  pleaded 
before  Mr.  Justice  Keating  in  certain  pro- 
ceedings token  before  him,  who  thereopon 
stayed  proceedings,  and  made  the  plaintiff 
pay  the  costs.  Tho  Wakefield  Comtnii- 
sioncvs  had  followed  a  similar  course- 
About  140  witnesses  examined  before  (hst 
Commission  received  certificates,  and  in 
thirty-eiglit  cases  the  certificate  was  re- 
fused. He  held  in  his  hand  the  Report 
of  the  Wakefield  Commission,  which  would 
be  laid  upon  the  Table  that  night.  Wlien 
the  Report  was  printed  the  hon.  Member 
would  see  a  schedule  of  tho  witnesses  ex- 
amined, and  the  names  of  those  who  had 
received  the  certificate. 
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Sir  FITZROY  KELLY:— Will  the 
right  hon.  Qentleinau  have  any  ohjection 
to  laj  before  the  House  the  form  of  the 
eertifieate  granted  by  the  Commissioners  ? 

Sm  GEORGE  LEWIS :— Not  the  least. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  whether  witnesses  examined  before 
Committees  of  that  House  could  not  receive 
certificates  of  indemnity  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  :— The  Act  of 
Parliament  limits  the  power  of  granting 
eertifieates  of  indemnity  to  the  Commis- 
•loners,  and  does  not  extend  the  power  to 
Committees  of  this  House. 


REPUBLIC  OF  GUATEMALA. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  R.  CRAWFORD  snid,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  with  reference  to  the  Convention 
recently  concluded  between  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  relative  to 
the  Boundary  of  British  Honduras,  to  state 
out  of  what  fund  it  is  intended  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  proposed  Survey,  and 
the  cost  of  constructing  the  Road  to  con- 
neet  the  capital  of  Guatemala  with  the  At- 
lantic coast. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :— Sir,  in 
answer  to  my  hon.  Friend  I  have  to  state 
that  it  was  jostly  considered  very  import- 
ant by  Lord  Malmesbury  that  the  boundary 
between  the  British  territory  and  the  Re- 
pnblic  of  Guatemala  should  be  thoroughly 
defined,  and,  accordingly,  instructions  were 
given  to  Mr.  Wyke  to  negotiate  for  the 
settlement  of  that  boundary.  Mr.  Wyke 
succeeded  in  that  negotiation,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
were  very  desirous  to  have  some  assistance 
towards  surveying  the  coantry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  road,  that  road  being 
entirely  in  the  district  within  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Convention  between  the  two 
countries  it  was  agreed  that  officers  should 
be  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  marking  out 
the  boundary  of  our  colony,  and  at  the 
same  time  surveying  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  making  this  road.  The  expense 
of  the  survey  by  the  officer  sent  out,  and 
six  others  who  accompanied  him,  will  be 
borne  by  the  British  Government.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  operations  in  which  they 
are  engaged  will  take  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  months;  and  with  regard  to  any 
further  expenses  beyond  the  survey  they 
will  be  defrayed  by  the  Government  of 
Guatemala.    The  whole  of  the  expenses  of 


the  construction  of  the  road  will  be  borne 
by  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  it  uot 
being  intended  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  be  at  any  expense  for  that 
purpose. 

INVESTMENTS  IN  EAST  INDIA  STOCK. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  a.  MILLS  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
Mr.  Attorney  General,  Whether  any  mea- 
sure will  be  introduced  in  the  present 
Session  to  amend  so  much  of  the  Act  22nd 
and  23rd  Vict,  c.  35,  as  related  to  in- 
vestments by  Trustees  in  East  India 
Stock  ? 

The  attorney  general  said, 
that  the  section  of  the  Act  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  referred  was  introduced 
into  a  Bill  that  came  down  from  the  other 
House.  It  had,  however,  from  the  con- 
struction put  upon  it  by  the  Courts 
been  reduced  to  a  dead  letter.  Lord  St. 
Leonards,  the  author  of  the  Bill,  had  in- 
troduced another  measure  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  probability  was  that  it 
would  come  down  to  that  House,  and  that 
hon.  Members  would  then  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  subject. 

FAIIiS  AND  MARKETS  (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  DAWSON  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
introduce  any  measure  during  the  present 
Session  for  the  regulation  of  Fairs  and 
Markets  in  Ireland,  and  if  so,  whether 
such  measure  will  be  introduced  upon  an 
early  opportunity  ? 

Mr.  CARD  WELL  said,  that  the  subject 
had  been  considered  by  the  Government, 
and  he  should  be  glad  when  the  state  of 
public  business  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  in  a  measure.  He  was  not, 
however,  at  present  able  to  say  at  what 
time  of  the  Session  he  could  introduce  the 
Bill. 

ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  TO  FRANCE. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  DISRAELI ;— Sir,  I  wish  to  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  reference 
to  tlie  rumoured  annexation  of  the  Duchy 
of  Savoy  and  the  County  of  Nice  to  the 
Empire  of  France.  The  Chief  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  in  "another  place"  hasstated 
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that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  made 
a  communication  of  their  opinion  on  tho 
subject  of  this  annexation  to  the  French 
Government.  I  wish  to  know  whether 
this  communication  will  be  found  among 
those  Italian  papers  whicli  have  been 
promised,  and  which  we  await  with  great 
interest,  and  if  not,  whether  the  noble  Lord 
will  have  anj  objection  to  lay  it  upon  the 
Table  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:— Sir,  the 
communication  to  which  my  noble  Friend  re- 
ferred in  **another  place"  was  made  in  July 
last,  and  arose  from  a  communication  which 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Paris  had  re- 
ceived from  our  Minister  in  Switzerland, 
in  which  some  alarm  was  expressed  on  the 
subject.  As  to  the  production  of  these 
papers,  I  would  rather  take  a  day  or  two 
to  consider  whether  it  can  be  done  without 
inconvenience  to  the  public  service. 

THE  FIRST  COMMISSIONER  OF  WORKS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  nobleViscount  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  Whether,  considering  the 
very  important  matters  now  pressing  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Works,  it 
would  be  convenient  for  the  Government  to 
iill  up  the  office  of  First  Commissioner  of 
Work8,vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  FitzRoy, 
without  delay. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :—  Sir.  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  iill 
up  the  appointment,  and  I  trust  to  be  able 
to  do  80  very  soon.  In  the  meantime,  if 
there  are  any  matters  of  pressing  import- 
ance to  be  disposed  of,  I  apprehend  the  ex 
officio  Commissioners  ought,  for  purpose  of 
that  sort,  to  be  competent  to  act;  but  I 
have  not  heard  that  there  are  any  such 
matters  to  be  atten<led  to,  or  that  nny  incon- 
venience has  been  caused  by  the  temporary 
vacancy  in  the  office. 

ST.  GEORGE'S-IN-THE  EAST. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  BUTLER  said,  he  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  with 
respect  to  the  lamentable  proceedings 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  parish  church 
of  St.  GeorgeVin-the-East.  The  Ques- 
tion he  had  to  a^k  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was,  Whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment intended  to  introduce  any  measure  for 
the  relief  of  parishioners,  in  cases  similar  to 
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that  which  had  arisen  in  the  parish  of  St* 
George*6-in-the  East  ?  and  whether  he  was 
taking,  or  intending  to  take,  any  steps  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  parishioners  in 
that  unfortunate  district  to  attend  Divine 
service  in  their  own  parish  church  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  :   Perhaps  the 
House   may  wish   to  know  precisely  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  with  regard  to 
tho   church   of    St.   George 's-in-the- East. 
That  church  was  closed  for  Divine  service 
for  some   time   during   the   summer  and 
autumn.     Upon  its  re-opening  application 
was  made  by  the  Rev.  Bryan  King,  the 
clergyman,    to    myself    and    Sir  Richard 
Mayne  for  protection,  in  the  event  of  any 
disturbances  taking  place  within  thecharch. 
After  a  full  consideration  of  the  law  on  the 
subject,  I  found  that  there  were  consider- 
able difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  inter- 
ference of  a  police-constable  in  the  case  of 
any  noiso  or  disturbance  within  a  church, 
not  amounting  to  a  breach  of  the  *peace. 
The  law  of  brawling  in  a  house  of  prayer 
is   altogether  inapplicable   to  such  cases, 
and,  being  merely  a  remedy  to  be  enforced 
by  a  suit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  arms 
the   police   with    no    authority  whatever. 
There  are  other  modes,  defined  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  whereby  any   person  vho 
disturbs  a  church  can  be  summoned  before 
a  magistrate  ;  but  neither  does  that  enable 
a  police  constable  to  interfere   summarily 
in  the  matter.     After  full  consideration  we 
found  that  there  was  an  Act  of  Philip  and 
Mary  more  or  less  applicable  to  the  subject ; 
but  I  must  admit  there  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  interpreting  the  statute  law  in  regard 
to  this  class  of  offences,  because  it  is  one, 
fortunately,  which  has  been  so  extremely 
rare  that  it  has  not  of  late  years  been  made 
the  subject  of  distinct  enactment.     Under 
these    circumstances,   after  a   conference 
with  the  clergyman  and  churchwardens,  I 
agreed  to  authorise  the  stationing  of  a  body 
of  police,  in  their  uniform,  inside  the  church 
during  Divine   service,    and    the  church- 
wardens undertook  to  assign  places  to  them. 
The  police,  accordingly,  attended  on  sac- 
cessive  Sundays,  and  to  a  certain  extent soe- 
ceeded  in  preventing  nny  open  disturbance 
or  breach  of  order  during  the  seryiccs.     At 
tho  same  time,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  law,  very  scanda- 
lous interruptions  of  Divine  worship  took 
place,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the 
police.    At  the  end  of  the  year  Sir  Richard 
Mayne  represented  to  me  that  it  was  im- 
possible  permanently  to  continue  the  system 
of  guardmgany  of  the  metropolitan  churches 
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bj  a  body  of  police,  and  that  nt  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year  some  change  in  the  practice 
should  take  place.  I  therefore  sanctioned 
the  withdrawal  of  the  police,  who  had  been 
stationed  in  the  church  for  six  successive 
Sundays.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  police  has  had  no  lasting  effect, 
and  that  on  their  withdrawal  the  disturb- 
/  anees  have  been  greater  thau  previously. 
Yesterday,  after  the  termination  of  the 
evening  service,  which  is  one  in  which  cer- 
tain rites  and  ceremonies  are  introduced  by 
the  Rev.  Bryan  King,  which  appear  to  be 
very  distasteful  to  the  parishioners,  a  very 
decided  exhibition  of  disapprobation  took 
place,  which  ended  in  a  riot  and  tumult. 
I  should  have  stated  that  when  the  police 
were  withdrawn  from  the  interior  of  the 
church,  a  large  body  of  them  were  con- 
stantly stationed  in  the  vicinity  during 
Divine  service,  so  as  to  be  within  call 
in  the  event  of  any  open  breach  of  the 
peace.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  riot 
broke  out  yesterday  evening,  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  the  Inspector,  who  at 
once  entered  the  church  with  a  strong 
force  of  police,  put  an  end  to  the  riot,  and 
cleared  the  church ;  and  I  believe  that  no 
further  breach  of  the  peoce  took  place. 
I  have  to-day  had  an  interview  with  Sir 
Richard  Mnyne,  who-  has  learned  from 
Mr.  Bryan  King  the  plan  which  that  gen- 
tleman proposes  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  on  Sunday  next.  That  plan  has 
been  acceded  to,  and  is  that  a  body  of 
police  should  be  stationed  outside  of  the 
church,  and  that  persons  who  appear  to  be 
entering  it  with  the  intention  and  design 
previously  conceived  of  creating  a  disturb- 
ance during  Divine  worship,  should  not  be 
admitted  into  the  church.  I  confess  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  other  means  of  preventing 
a  breach  of  the  peace  during  the  services  ; 
and  I  think  the  House  must  see  that  these 
interruptions  are,  to  say  the  least,  of  a 
most  unseemly  and  scandalous  nature.  '  I 
make  no  remarks  upon  the  religious  opin- 
ions or  sentiments  which  may  be  involved 
in  the  controversy.  I  look  at  the  question 
simply  as  one  concerning  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  peace ;  and  I  conceive  I 
should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
take  some  steps  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  disturbances  as  occurred  yesterday 
at  the  evening  service.  In  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Member,  I  have  to 
say  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Ooveniment  at  present  to  introduce  any 
measure  with  the  view  of  meeting  such 
cases  as  that  of  St.  George Vin-the-Eost ; 


but  we  will,  of  course,  be  quite  ready  to 
consider  any  measure  which  any  Gentle- 
man may  think  appropriate  to  the  suhject. 
I  may  state  thus  much — that  it  appears  to 
me  that  no  remedy  would  be  effectual  in 
this  or  similar  cases  which  merely  provided 
for  the  removal  of  the  clergyman  on  the 
ground  of  heresy.  I  do  not  understund 
that  any  of  the  doctrines  promulgated  by 
the  Rev.  Bryan  King  or  any  of  his  curates 
are  heretical  or  contrary  to  the  Articles  or 
canons  of  the  Church  of  England.  What  is 
objected  to  is  the  ceremonial  which  he  has 
introduced,  upon  his  own  discretion,  in  the 
Divine  service  as  performed  in  his  own 
church;  and  it  is  not  denied  that  an  in- 
cumbent has  a  discretion  in  such  matters. 
If  the  Legislature  thought  fit  to  deprive 
the  incumbent  of  all  discretion,  and  to  give 
the  Bishop  the  absolute  power  of  pre- 
scribing rites  and  ceremonies  which  are 
in  themselves  indifferent  and  not  defined 
by  the  Articles  of  the  Church,  and  if  the 
incumbent  were  obliged  to  yield  to  such 
authority,  I  think  that  would  ^afford,  prac- 
tically, a  complete  remedy  for  such  canes  ; 
because  it  seems  to  me  very  improbable 
that  the  unfortunate  want  of  discretiun  and 
judgment  that  appears  to  distinguish  some 
of  our  parochial  clergymen,  would  be  found 
upon  the  Episcopal  Bench  ;  and  therefore 
I  should  look  with  great  confidence  to  the 
success  of  a  remedy  which  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Bishops.  I  may  add  that, 
personally,  I  am  of  opinion  that  great 
advantage  might  arise  if  power  were  given 
to  the  Crown  by  an  order  in  council,  upon 
proper  ecclesiastical  advice,  to  modify  the 
rubrics  of  the  Common  Prayer-book.  That 
is  a  subject,  however,  which  is  much  liti- 
gated at  the  present  moment,  and  which 
requires  great  consideration.  In  saying 
so,  therefore,  I  merely  express  my  own 
individual  opinion,  on  which  I  have  no 
intention  of  acting,  and  which  I  mention 
only  as  part  of  the  difficulties  of  this 
question. 

Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  and  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  disturbances  yesterday 
at  St.  Georges-in-the-East,  and  similar  dis- 
turbances, no  less  important,  which  had 
taken  place  in  other  parishes  in  England, 
were  of  a  more  serious  character  than  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  suppose. 
He  then  read  the  following  passage  from 
the  account  of  the  riot  in  The  Times  : — 

"  Unhappily,  notorions  as  this  parish  has  be- 
come in  consequence  of  the  religious  differences 
which  prevail,  and  serious  as  have  been  the  diitur- 
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banoes  which  haye  taken  place,  eyerything  which 
has  preTioosly  occurred  sinks  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  terrible  scene  which 
was  witnessed  there  last  night.  At  the  evening 
service  it  was  such  as  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  language  adequately  to  describe.  The  con- 
duct of  the  oongregation  was,  to  use  the  only 
phrase  at  all  appUcable  to  it,  '  deyilish.'  A  consi* 
derable  amount  of  Church  furniture  has  been  de- 
stroyed, the  cushions  in  the  galleries  were  torn  up 
and  thrown  into  the  body  of  the  Church,  Bibles 
and  Prayer-books  flew  about  in  all  directions, 
and  many  of  the  altar  decorations  have  been  in- 
jured." 

He  was  sorry  that,  with  saoli  a  state  of 
things  existing,  the  Government  did  not 
think  proper  to  bring  in  some  Bill  by  way 
of  remedy.  But  as  he  was  at  present 
advised,  suoh  a  Bill  would  be  introduced. 
He  hoped,  unless  the  Government  took  it 
out  of  his  hands,  to  be  able  himself  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  which,  if  it  did  not  pass 
both  Houses,  might  raise  discussions  which 
would  prevent  inoumbents  bringing  about 
such  an  unfortunate  state  of  things  in  their 
parishes  as  had  been  witnessed  in  St. 
Georges-in-the-East. 

Mr.  H  ADFIBLD  said,  he  rose  to  second 
the  Motion.  The  people  of  England  had 
borne  this  nuisance  long  enough.  The 
fact  of  Protestant  elergymen  receiving 
their  income  from  Protestant  sources,  and 
having  in  their  hearts  inclinations  towards 
the  Church  of  Rome,  had  tried  the  public 
patience  long  enough.  This  was  a  very 
graye  question.  It  affected  more  than 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  be- 
cause, if  some  remedy  were  not  devised, 
the  people  of  England  would  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  ;  and  then  the  clergy 
would  hear  of  it  in  a  form  not  very  agreeable 
to  themselves.  The  Nonconformists  agreed 
in  doctrine  more  than  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England;  there  was  not,  in  fact, 
more  dissension  between  the  different 
Nonconformist  bodies  than  existed  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Was  there  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  Scotland  who  was 
not  interested  in  the  question  ?  It  was 
therefore  high  time  that  the  Government 
took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  If 
the  Church  of  England  was  so  crazy  and 
80  infirm  that  if  a  single  brick  were  taken 
out  of  the  edifice  the  whole  would  como 
down  ?  If  that  were  the  state  of  the  Church, 
the  sooner  the  people  of  England  knew  it  the 
better.  He  thought  the  Government  bad 
to^  long  trifled  with  this  subject.  In  for- 
mer times  people  had  made  fortunes  and 
been  enobled  l^y  pandering  to  Church  power ; 
but  it  would  be  a  bad  speculation  now- a* 
days  to  attempt  to  make  political  capital 
Mr,  Danhy  Seymour 


out  of  the  Establishment.  But  public  opin* 
ion  was  rising — it  had  risen,  and  at  present 
the  Nonconformists  outnumbered  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England.  ['^No,  no."] 
He  said  Yes.  Such  was  the  dissatisfac- 
tion which  was  felt  with  the  Church  of 
England,  that,  as  was  proved  on  Census 
Sunday,  the  number  of  Nonconformist 
worshippers  was  greater  than  those  be-  v 
longing  to  the  Church.  Look  at  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Church  compared 
with  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
— what  was  their  proportion?  Not  one- 
third  of  the  whole  country.  But  without 
counting  numbers,  he  believed  that  tlie 
Protestant  feeling  of  the  country  was 
sound,  and  every  attempt  to  carry  them 
over  the  line,  and  land  them  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  he  was  confident,  would  fail. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  might  try  to 
bolster  up  the  Church  as  much  as  possible, 
but  they  would  fail  in  so  doing  unless  by  a 
reform  of  the  Church  of  England  such  as 
no  Government  had  yet  ventured  to  at- 
tempt. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  "  That  this 
House  do  now  adjourn"  put,  and  nega- 
tived. 


THE  FRENCH  TARIFF.— THE  BUDGET. 

QU£STIOK. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  rose  to  ask  a  question, 
of  which  he  had  given  notice  to  the  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  which 
was  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  whole 
commercial  world — he  alluded  to  the  antici- 
pated changes  in  the  French  tariff  and  in . 
our  commercial  intercourse  with  the  French 
nation.  If  there  was  any  time  more  con- 
venient than  another  at  which  these  changes 
could  bo  brought  into  operation  it  was  at 
the  present  time  ;  for  the  House  was  pro- 
bably aware  that  the  first  week  in  February 
was  the  time  when  the  buyers  proceeded 
to  lay  in  their  stocks  of  French  goods.  The 
Question  he  wanted  to  put  was,  whether 
these  changes  in  the  tariff  would  accompany 
the  financial  statement  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  about  to  make  on  Monday 
next,  or  in  any  other  form  ?  and  whether 
these  changes  would  take  effect,  as  was 
usually  the  case,  as  soon  as  the  Resolu- 
tions were  passed  by  the  Committee. 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER : — As  I  intimated  with  a  less  degree 
of  certainty  upon  a  former  occasion,  I  now 
beg  to  say,  in  answer  to  my  hon.  Friend, 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  the  financial  siatement 
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for  the  year  Bhall  be  made  on  Monday  next. 
The  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  commerce 
with  France,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  will 
be  exchanged  within  the  next  few  days. 
The  House  of  Commons,  we  presume,  would 
not  wish  to  entertain  the  subjects  which 
that  treaty  opens  without  likewise  being 
made  acquainted  simultaneously  with  the 
whole  proposals  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  the  financial  year.  On  Monday 
next,  therefore,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  sub- 
mit the  whole  proposals  of  the  Government, 
including  such  as  are  related  to  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France.  I  am  well 
aware,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, that  this  is  a  season  of  the  year  which 
is  a  critical  one  with  respect  to  many 
branches  of  trade,  and  that  it  is  of  extreme 
importance  that  when  the  announcements 
are  made  the  decision  of  the  House  should 
be  taken  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment, if  they  are  permitted  to  do  so  by  the 
House,  to  ask  the  House,  after  hearing  the 
statement  I  shall  make  on  Monday  next, 
to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
sabjects  on  the  following  Thursday  ;  for,  if 
we  trusted  only  to  that  portion  of  Friday 
which  by  present  practice  of  the  House  is 
left  for  purely  public  business,  I  am  afraid 
the  progress  would  be  so  slow  as  to  be  un- 
satisfactory to  the  British  public.  Of  course, 
that  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  shall  be 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  House.  I  make 
the  proposal  now,  in  order  that  hon.  Mem* 
bers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  considering 
its  fairness  ;  and  if  we  find  that  its  justice 
commends  itself  to  other  minds,  as  it  does 
to  ours,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  movo 
that  Orders  of  the  Day  have  precedence  of 
Notices  of  Motion  on  Thursday  week.  With 
regard  to  the  time  when  the  projected 
changes  will  come  into  operation,  I  think 
I  have  stated  as  much  as  is  within  my  duty 
to  state.  On  Monday  next  it  will  be  my 
duty  and  study  fully  and  clearly  to  explain 
to  the  Honse  the  whole  of  the  proposals  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Mb.  HOBSMAN  :— WUl  copies  of  the 
treaty  be  in  the  hands  of  Members  before 
the  statement  on  Monday  ? 

Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER : — It  will  not  be  practicable  to  pre- 
sent  the  treaty  to  the  House  before  Monday 
next ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  treaty  will  be 
so  complex  as  not  to  be  possible  to  convey 
in  a  general  outline  the  principal  subjects 
upon  which  it  touches.  I  beg  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  will  not  be  asked  to  vote  upon  any 


subject  of  great  importance — although  there 
may  be  some  minor  matters  which  they 
may  dispose  of — without  full  notice  and 
opportunity  of  consideration.  I  may  add 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  propose  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Customs' 
Acts,  that  certain  Resolutions  maybe  moved 
which  these  changes  will  render  necessary. 

SUPrLY.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Report  of  Resolation  "  That  a  Supply 

be  granted  to  Iler  Majesty  "  brought  up. 

On    Motion    that   the   said  Report    be 

received  * 

Sill  HENRY  WILLOUHGBY  said,  he 
did  not  rise  to  oppose  the  reception  of  the 
Report,  but  he  wished  to  take  that  oppor^ 
tunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  practice  which  ho  believed  was  calcu- 
lated to  impair,  if  not  altogether  to  render 
nugatory,  the  right  of  that  House  to  vote 
Supplies.  The  House  was  aware  that 
they  never  knew  what  was  exactly  the 
expenditure  of  any  one  year  till  some 
twenty  months  after  it  had  been  incurred. 
At  the  end  of  last  Session,  in  the  month  of 
August  last,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  document 
which  showed  the  entire  expenditure  on  the 
army  and  navy  for  the  year  1857-1858. 
This  was  the  last  expenditure  of  which  they 
knew  anything  —  at  present  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  expenditure  for  the  year 
1858-59.  The  document  was  printed  and 
issued  to  hon.  Members  only  during  the 
recess,  when  it  was  impossible  for  hon. 
Members  to  make  any  use  of  it.  But 
he  found  that  in  that  year  more  than 
jCl, 500,000  had  been  spent  on  the  army 
and  navy  in  excess  of  the  Supplies  which 
had  been  Yoted  by  that  House.  If  these 
things  were  allowed  to  be  done  what  be- 
came of  the  right  of  the  House  to  vote 
Supplies  ?  It  appeared  that  £800,000 
was  spent  on  the  navy  in  excess  of  the 
Supplies,  embraced  under  twelve  different 
heads,  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject 
— law  charges,  acquisitions  of  land,  coast- 
guard, transport  service,  and  so  on.  In 
the  army  he  found  that  the  excess  for  the 
same  year  amounted  to  £1,029,000,  and 
that  had  been  spent  under  six  different 
heads.  It  was  trae  that  the  House  was 
afterwards  called  on  to  vote  money  for  this 
expenditure  in  excess,  but  by  that  time 
their  power  of  control  was  gone,  as  the 
money  had  been  long  spent.  He  wished 
now  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
quer  whether  there  had  been  any  exoesa  of 
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expenditure  over  supply  for  the  financial 
years  1858-59;  and  if  so  he  would  ask 
the  House  whether  they  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  apply  some  remedy  to  this 
abuse,  and  insist  that  no  excess  should 
be  allowed  except  in  cases  of  the  gravest 
emergency.  He  would  not  have  pressed 
this  matter  on  the  attention  of  tlie  House 
if  he  did  not  feel  that  it  struck  at  the  root 
of  all  the  financial  power  of  the  House, 
and  if  he  did  not  believe  that  the  practice 
was  annually  increasing  to  a  large  extent. 

Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  —  The  hon.  Baronet  has  called 
my  attention  and  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  subject  of  great  importance 
and  great  complexity,  but  which,  I  think, 
cannot  be  discussed  with  advantage,  ex- 
cept upon  notice  indicating  the  direction 
which  the  discussion  is  likely  to  take.  The 
hon.  Baronet  has  put  to  me  a  question 
whether  during  the  financial  year  ending 
the  5th  April,  1859,  there  has  been  any 
excess  of  expenditure  over  the  Supplies 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  any 
department.  Uf  course  I  need  not  say 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  might  have  better 
put  the  question  he  has  put  to  me  to  the 
Gentlemen  who  were  responsible  for  the 
finances  of  the  country  at  that  period,  of 
whom  I  was  not  one — but  it  does  happen 
that  the  accounts  of  the  War  Department 
have  been  obtained  within  the  last  few  days 
— a  little  earlier  than  usual — from  which  it 
appears  that  there  is  an  excess  of  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  1858-59  over  Supply  some- 
what exceeding  £300,000.  The  hon.  Baro- 
net may  wish  to  moke  his  remarks  or  com- 
ments on  this  statement,  and  he  will  have 
an  early  opportunity  of  doing  so,  as  it  is 
the  intention  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  War  to  ask  for  a  vote  of 
Supply  to  cover  this  excess  of  expenditure, 
on  one  of  the  days  of  the  week.  With 
regard  to  the  larger  aspect  and  bear- 
ings of  this  question,  I  shall  not  enter 
upon  them  casually  and  loosely,  as  I  must 
do  were  I  to  do  so  now,  but  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  Baronet  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment are  very  sensible  of  the  import- 
ance of  avoiding  any  expenditure  in  excess 
of  the  Supplies  voted  by  the  House,  except 
in  cases  of  urgent  necessity  ;  and  when 
compelled  to  do  so,  of  rendering  an  account 
to  Parliament  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Colonel  SYEES  said,  that  he  wished 
some  Member  of  the  House  would  move 
at  once  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  head 
of  any  Department  who  ahould  have  ex- 
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pended  money  in  excess  of  his  Votes.  That 
was  the  only  remedy  he  could  think  of  for 
the  evil,  and  he  would  cordially  support 
his  hon.  Friend  opposite  in  any  such  at- 
tempt. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:— Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I 
have  rather  understated  the  excess  of  tbe 
army  expenditure  in  1858-59.  That  ex- 
cess amounts  to  £470,000. 

Resolution  agreed  to,  Nemine  Coniradi- 
cente. 

Committee  appointed  for  Wednesday. 

ANNUITY  TAX  ABOLITION  (BDINBUBQH) 

BILL. 
COMMITTEE.      LEAVE.       FIRST   READING. 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  moved  that 
the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  Annuity  Tax  (Ediu- 
burgh). 

Motion  agreed  to.    House  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  said,  that 
the  subject  had  been  often  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House,  and  therefore  a  short 
statement  only  would  be  neceasary  of  ths 
provisions  of  the  Bill.  As  the  House  had 
been  often  tuld,  the  annuity  tax  was  a  rate 
amounting  to  4^  per  cent  upon  the  rental 
of  houses  within  a  certain  limited  area  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  which  was  laid 
upon  the  occupiers  of  those  houses,  the 
proceeds  being  applied  to  the  support  of 
eighteen  Ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  within  the  city.  He  naust  also  ex* 
plain  that  the  congregations  corered  a  much 
larger  area  than  the  districts  taxed  ;  nor 
did  the  tax  extend  to  all  the  occupiers,  in- 
asmuch as  there  was  a  special  exemption  of 
a  large  and  wealthy  class,  consisting  of 
members  of  the  College  of  Justice— that 
was  to  say,  the  judges,  barristers,  and  soli- 
citors. Without  entering  into  the  question 
whether  the  principle  of  this  taxation  were 
right  or  wrong,  no  one  could  deny  tliat  it 
was  very  unjust  in  the  mode  of  its  impo- 
sition. Several  plans  for  modifying  it  had 
been  introduced  into  the  House,  and  he 
would  now  proceed  to  state  in  what  way  he 
proposed  to  make  a  new  attempt  in  the  same 
direction.  His  hon.  Friend  and  colleague 
the  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Black)  in 
the  last  Session  and  in  the  Session  previous 
to  that,  had  introduced  a  measure  which  oo 
both  occasions  had  received  the  assent  of 
the  House  on  the  second  reading.  By  tbe 
provisions  of  those  Bills  the  ministers  of 
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Edinburgh  woald  be  preserved  in  their  ex- 
isting interests  ;  but  when  the  present  min- 
isters were  all  dead,  when  the  last  vacancy 
occurred,  the  future  ministers  of  Edinburgh 
would  be  dependent  on  scat-rents,  church- 
door  collections,  and  a  sum  of  £2,000  which 
was  drawn  from  the  Exchequer,  being  part 
of  a  rent-charge  levied  from  the  docks  of 
Leiih.    The  principle  of  that  proposal — the 
final  abolition  of  this  impost — had  twice  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  House.     There- 
fore the  question  was  not  now  as  to  the 
continuance  of  the  tax  or  its  abolition,  but 
upon  what  terms  and  conditions  it  should 
be  abolished.     The  measure  he  was  about 
to  introduce  was  essentiallj  different  from 
the  Bill  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh  last  Session,  because  the  plan 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  of  a  tax  of  4}  per 
cent  was  to  be  levied  to  pay  the  existing 
stipendiaries.     An  approximate  calculation 
had  been  made  of  the  amount  which  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
if  the   principle   of  maintaining   the  tax 
during  the  continuance  of  vested  interests 
were  acted  on.     Taking  the  assumed  ages 
of  the  present  incumbents  as  a  basis,  it  had 
been   estimated   that  for  the  first  fifteen 
years  a  payment  of  £3  Is,  4d»  per  cent 
would  be  annually  required  from  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh  ;  and  that  for  a  further  period 
of  sixteen  years— making  thirty-on^  years  in 
all — there  would  be  a  total  sum  paid  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  £63,000.     Thus  it 
was  evident  that  the  Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend 
would  not,  if  adopted,  have  had  the  effect 
of  cxtinguishinjiC  this  burden  for  a  conside- 
rable period.     Within  the  present  year  two 
contingcnciep,  which  were  not  foreseen  at 
the  time  the  calculation   was  made,  had 
taken  place ~oue  of  those  ministers  having 
been  appointed  to  a  professorship,  and  a 
second  translated  to  another  benefice.   Such 
contingencies  might,  of  course,  occur  here- 
after, butthey  were  chances  that  could  not 
be  taken  into  calculation.     With  regard  to 
the  Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend  for  the  total 
abolition  of  the  tax  he  would  offer  no  opin- 
ion whatever  ;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to 
see  that  the  proposal,  which  to  a  great  ex- 
tent left  the  clergy  dependent  on  voluntary 
contributions,  would  meet  with  very  stren- 
uous opposition,  and  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  it  would  obtain  the  consent  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.     The  issue  of  a  con- 
teat  with  the  House  of  Lords  might,  as  in 
other  instances,   prove  successful,    but  a 
number  of  years  would  first  be  spent  in  the 
struggle  ;  and,  believing  that  the  time  and 
money  req^oisite  for  that  purpose  might  be 


more  economically  employed,  he  was  about 
to  make  a  proposition  which  would  give 
immediate  relief  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  would  completely  extinguish 
the  tax  within  a  limited  period,  and  which 
would  also  provide  in  its  stead  a  just  and 
equitable  substitute  to  the  ministers  of  that 
city.  Some  of  the  sources  from  which  it 
had  been  proposed  in  former  years  to  derive 
this  substitute  were  no  longer  available.  A 
law-suit  had  arisen  with  respect  to  the  right 
of  the  Town- Council  to  dispose  of  the  sum 
paid  by  the  railway  company  for  the  site  of 
Trinity  College  Church,  which  it  had  been 
proposed  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
that  sat  in  1851  to  apply  in  aid  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  this  tax,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  suit  that  had  arisen  this  fund  was  no 
longer  available.  There  was  also  a  sum 
payable  to  the  Deans  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
which  it  had  been  proposed  to  apply  to  this 
purpose ;  but  these  funds  also  were  now 
beyond  reach,  the  University  Commission- 
ers having  recommended  that  they  should 
be  applied  to  increasing  the  number  and 
efiiciency  of  the  Divinity  Chairs  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Scotland.  The  third  source  was 
Government  money  ;  but  he  was  happy  to 
say  he  did  not  propose  to  have  recourse  to 
that.  11  is  proposition  was  one  by  which 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  would  be  enabled 
to  redeem  the  tax.  At  all  events,  it  con- 
tained the  materials  for  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  Great  scandal  result- 
ed from  the  present  mode  of  collecting  the 
tax.  The  other  day  there  was  a  trial  for 
resisting  the  officers  in  the  execution  of 
these  warrants,  in  which  the  prosecutor 
failed  to  get  a  verdict ;  and  it  was  most 
desirable  that  the  question  should  be  settled. 
At  present  the  ministers  were  eighteen  in 
number.  Three  of  the  churches  were  colle- 
giate. It  appeared  to  him  that  they  were 
not  bound  to  provide  for  the  second  charges 
in  those  collegiate  churches.  He  did  not 
propose  to  abolish  any  of  them  ;  but,  in 
providing  a  substitute  for  the  annuity  tax» 
and  providing  for  existing  interests,  he  did 
not  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  those  second  interests;  and  that 
opinion  was  shared  by  many  members  of 
the  Established  Church.  That  would  leave 
fifteen  ministers — a  larger  proportion  for 
Edinburgh  than  was  provided  for  in  other 
towns.  He  thought  it  too  much.  He  wish- 
ed to  say  nothing  invidious  against  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  but  still  his  measure  was  a 
practical  one.  In  1837,  when  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  reported,  the  at- 
tendance at  the  Established  Churches  of 
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Edinburgh  was  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
aggregate   of  all  other  denominations  put 
together.     In   1843  there  was  an   unfor- 
tunate   disruption    in    the    Church,    and 
in  the   Census   of  1851,   by   taking    the 
attendance  on  a  Sunday  fixed  by  the  Com- 
missioners, it  was  found  that  of  48,000  at- 
tendants on  Divine  service  in  the  mornings, 
about   8,000  only  belonged  to  the   Esta- 
blished  Church  ;    showhag    that   the    at- 
tendance   had    greatly    fallen    off.      The 
seat-rents  would  also  show  the  falling  off 
in  the  attendance  in  the  Established  Church 
within  the  last  twenty  years.     The  seat- 
rents    in    the    dye    years   from    1832-37 
amounted  to  £5,835  ;    in  the  ^ye  years 
from  1853-58  they  yielded  only  £3,235. 
The  surplus  derived  from  that  source  in 
the  former    period    was  £3,400   against 
£1,600  in  the  latter.     He  had  no  wish  to 
pare  down  the  revenues  of  the  Established 
Church  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  at- 
tendants, but  it   should    be  remembered 
that  they  were  dealing  with  a  question  of 
an    equitable    adjustment.     In    the    Old 
Church,  Edinburgh,  there  were  only  forty- 
seven  seats  let,  and  641  unlet — and  the 
ordinary  attendance  was  certainly  not  200. 
Of  the  forty-seven  seats  let  only  one  was 
let  to  a  parishioner.     The  Old  Church  was 
under  the  roof  of  the  High  Church,  and 
the  High  Church  was  a  collegiate  church. 
The  Tolbooth  Church  had   only  fourteen 
seats  let,  against  634  unlet.     lie  did  not 
propose  to  abolish  either  of  these.     The 
present  incumbents  would  retain  the  right 
to  share  in  the  annuity  tax  or  in  the  sub- 
stitute which  by  this  Bill  he  was  going  to 
propose,  as  long  as  they  lived  ;    but  they 
were  not  bound  to  make  provision  for  future 
incumbents  of  those  two  churches.     The 
Old  Church  was  vacant  at  present,  and  he 
proposed  that  the  minister  to  be  appointed 
should  not  have  the  right  to  share  in  the 
annuity  tax.     He  should   therefore   give 
power  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  appointed 
by  this  Bill  to  nominate  one  of  the  minis- 
ters in  the  Collegiate  Church  to  the  Old 
Church.     His  proposal  was  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  —  An  Ecclesiastical   Commis- 
sion to  be  appointed  under  the  Bill ;  three 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presby- 
tery, two  by  the  Town  Council,   one  by 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  one  by  the 
Society  of  Writers   to   the   Signet.     To 
those  Commissioners  would  be  transferred 
the  property  in  the  churches,  the  right  to 
the  seat-rents,  and  all  liability  for  repairs. 
The  seat-rents,  now  amounting  to  £1,600 
a  year,  would  be  collected  by  them ;  it  was 
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quite  certain  the  amount  was  far  below 
what  it  ought  to  be  ;    in  all  probability 
there  would  be  an  increase  of  about  £60  a 
year.     It  was  proposed  that  that  fund  of 
£1,600  a  year  should  be  accumulated  for 
fifteen  years  at  3|  per  cent  interest,  and 
supposing  the  fund  to  increase  at  the  rate 
of  £60  a  year,  the  whole  amount  would  be 
£33,600  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Then  there 
was  a  sum  of  £2,000  a  year  paid  from  the 
Exchequer — part  of  a  rentcharge  derivable 
from  the  docks  at  Leith.    It  had  been  said 
that,  if  the  annuity  tax  were  abolished, 
this  charge  ought  to  be  remitted  ;   but  he 
saw  no  sound  reason  for  doing  that,  and 
proposed  that  it  should  be  continued.     He 
would  allow  it  to  accumulate  in  the  dame 
way  for  fifteen  years  at  3|  per  cent  inter- 
est, and  the  amount  of  the  two  funds  at 
the   end   of  that  period  would  be  about 
£80,000.     He  proposed  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  fifteen   years  the  annuity  tax 
should  be  abolished  altogether,  but  that 
there   should   bo  laid    on    by  the   Town 
Council  during  that  fifteen  years  an  assess- 
ment of  from  Sd.  to  lOd,  in  the  pound. 
The  latter  was  lower  than  the  present  rate. 
A  rate  of  Sd.,  if  levied  on  the  presentpolice 
f^ssessment,  along  with  the  police  rate,  and 
paid  by  all  occupiers,  would  give  a  sur- 
plus produce  in  the  year  of  £1,520,  after 
pajing  the  stipends  of  the  ministers  now 
chargeable  on  the  fund.     This  annual  sur- 
plus, accumulated  in  the  way  be  had  de- 
scribed, would  yield,  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years,   a  sum  of   £34,000  or  £35,000. 
Then  he  proposed  that  the  exemption  in 
favour  of  the  lawyers  should  be  abolished 
— an  exemption  which  ought  never  to  have 
existed.    If  the  lowest  amount  of  rate  were 
taken  —  Sd.  in   the   pound  —  the  capital 
accumulated  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years 
would    amount   to    £106,000.     If  lOd., 
the  highest  rate,  were  exacted  (and  that 
was   lower  than  tho   existing   rate),   the 
capital    would   amount  to    no    less    than 
£160,000.      That,    however,    would    be 
more  than   sufficient ;   and  what  he  pro- 
posed to  do  was  either  to  take  the  sum 
to  be  collected  at  £120,000,  or  the  sum 
to  be  furnished  by  the  town  at  £42,000 
— the  two  things  would  be  very  nearly  the 
same — and  the  result  would  be  that  at  tho 
expiration  of  fifteen  years  there  would  be 
an  annual  income  to  the  ministers  of  the 
interest  of  £120,000,  at  3|  per  cent.— 
£4,200.   There  would  be  in  addition £2,500 
from  the  seat-rents,  and  £2,000  the  rent- 
charge  on  the  Leith  docks — giving  £8,700 
a  year.      To  give  £600  a  year  to  thir- 
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teen  ministers,  £7,800  was  all  that  was 
necessary,  and  tlierc  would  still  remain 
a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioners applicable  to  expenses.  The 
plan  ironld  have  this  advantage  ;  it  would 
put  an  end  to  the  tax  altogether  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  years,  unless  it  should  be 
found  that  the  assessment  on  the  town  had 
not  yielded  £42,000  ;  but  he  thought  this 
was  sure  to  be  realized.  He  had  made  no 
allowance  for  the  increase  of  the  town,  nor 
for  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  3^  per 
cent  being  obtained  on  the  accumulations. 
This  proposal  would  not  lay  a  greater 
burden  on  the  ratepayers  than  the  propo- 
sition made  by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Black) 
last  year  ;  for  8d.  in  the  pound  was  only 
£3  6$.  Sd,  per  cent,  instead  of  £3  7s,  4d., 
and  the  whole  amount  of  £60,000,  payable 
on  the  other  scheme,  would  be  saved.  He 
certainly  did  not  expect  that  this  measure 
would  satisfy  general  or  abstract  views 
entertained  by  some  on  this  troublesome 
question  ;  but  at  all  events  it  afforded  a 
means  of  extrication.  If  the  ratepayers 
considered  the  rate  too  heavy  they  might 
reduce  it  by  spreading  it  over  a  greater 
number  of  years— over  twenty,  instead  of 
fifteen ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  thought 
it  desirable  to  terminate  the  tax  sooner, 
they  could  do  it  by  making  the  rate  lOe?. 
instead  of  8(2.  It  had  been  suggested 
before,  and  again  to  him  on  that  occasion, 
that  the  salaries  of  the  ministers  might  be 
reduced  from  £600  to  £500,  or  £550.  If 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church 
thought  that  a  more  desirable  plan,  and 
proposed  that  reduction  in  order  to  main- 
tain  the  two  churches,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection.  But  he  had  not  made  the  pro- 
posal, beeause  he  thought  it  infinitely  bet- 
ter for  the  Churoh  that  thirteen  clergymen 
should  be  fully  paid,  though  they  had  to 
extend  their  strength  over  a  larger  surface. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  then 
moved  a  Resolution. 

"  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move  the 
House,  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
abolish  the  Annuity  Tax  in  Edinburgh,  and  to 
make  provision  in  regard  to  the  Stipends  of  the 
Clergy  in  that  City.»^ 

Sm  JAMES  FERGUSSON  said,  that 
a  measure  such  as  that  which  the  learned 
Lord  sketched  out,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  effect  the  settlement  of  a  question 
which  had  excited  much  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing, was  entitled  to  be  received  with  the 
utmost  respect,  and  being  of  that  opinion, 
he  for  one  did  not  rise  to  offer  any  oppo- 
sition to  its  introdactioD.    He  wished  how- 


ever, to  make  a  few  observations.  He 
was,  he  might  say,  in  the  first  place,  glad  to 
find  that  the  learned  Lord  in  framing  the 
measure  had  proceeded  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple from  that  which  characterized  former 
measures  which  had  been  introduced  to 
the  House  on  the  same  subject.  He  had 
recognized  the  principle  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  support  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  obligation  which  lay  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Edinburgh  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  in  that  city,  the  learned  Lord  had, 
however,  in  dealing  with  that  subject 
passed  over  very  ligluly  the  history  of  the 
tax  ;  nor  would  he  (Sir  James  Fergusson) 
enter  further  in  the  points  than  simply 
to  state  that  it  was  a  tax  which  had  been 
levied  on  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh  for  a  period  of  nearly  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  and  was  originally 
the  result  of  a  compromise  by  which  con- 
siderable advantages  had  been  secured  (o 
the  town  itself  by  the  voluntary  ces- 
sion of  certain  lands  which  had  been  for- 
merly the  property  of  the  Church.  The 
city  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  so  much  bene- 
fited by  that  compromise,  had  the  obliga- 
tion imposed  upon  it  to  maintain  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  within  its  con- 
fines ;  nor  could  he  understand  why  they 
should  be  left  dependant  on  voluntary  sup- 
port any  more  than  other  clergymen  of  the 
same  communion  whose  stipends  were  paid 
out  of  the  land  of  the  country.  The 
learned  Lord,  however,  he  was  glad  to 
find,  did  not  propose  to  take  that  course, 
one  of  the  main  features  of  his  scheme 
being  to  provide  a  substitute  for  a  charge 
tlie  complainants  against  which  he  (Sir 
James  Fergusson)  could  not  help  thinking 
often  had  recourse  to  it  as  furnishing  a 
sort  of  oheap  martyrdom,  and  which  was  a 
charge,  moreover,  subject  to  which  every 
individual  who  paid  it  entered  upon  the 
occupation  of  his  house.  But  although  it 
afforded  him  satisfaction  to  perceive  that 
the  learned  Lord  did  not  propose  to  leave 
the  olergy  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church  in  Edinburgh  dependant  upon 
voluntary  contributions,  he  thought  there 
were  one  or  two  objections  to  the  mea- 
sure which  might  affect  the  progress  of  it. 
He  must  confess  it  appeared  to  him  rather 
hard  that  no  less  than  five  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Church  in  Edinburgh  were  to  be 
swept  away,  under  the  operation  of  the  Bill, 
and  swept  away  too  at  a  moment  wheu  the 
sphere  of  their  duties  was  becoming  rapidly 
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extended.  It  had  been  found  necessary  to 
build  new  churches  to  meet  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  population,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  very  inconsistent  to  introduce  nt  the 
same  time  a  measure  reducing  the  number 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  There 
was,  however,  another  feature  of  the  mea- 
sure which  was  even  still  more  objection- 
able, and  that  was  the  proposal  to  perpetu- 
ate the  imposition  of  seat-rents.  Thi»se 
rents  were  the  property  of  the  Corporation 
of  Edinburgh,  conferred,  he  believed,  by 
Act  of  Parliament  when  that  city  was 
nearly  bankrupt,  and  were  so  very  high 
as  to  exclude  from  many  of  the  churches 
in  Edinburgh  the  great  mass  of  the  poorer 
classes  resident  in  that  city.  He  might  add, 
that  the  Established  Church  was  very  anx- 
ious to  reduce  rents  which  so  operated,  but 
that  it  was  unable  to  do  so  in  consequence  of 
their  being  the  property  of  the  Corporation, 
with  whom  he  trusted  the  hon.  and  learned 
Lord  would  have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to 
some  satisfactory  arrangement  on  the  sub* 
ject.  If  it  were  really  the  object  of  the 
Corporation  to  maintain  an  Established 
Church  it  should  be  one  of  their  first  objects 
to  provide  accommodation  for  the  poorer 
classes.  In  conclusion,  he  should  merely 
express  a  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  any  attack  made  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Estabb'shed  Church  in  Scot- 
land tended  equally  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  own,  and  that  they  would,  therefore, 
lend  their  aid  to  render  this  measure  as 
little  injurious  as  possible'  to  its  interests. 

Mb.  black  said,  he  should  not  resist 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill  which  proposed 
to  deal  with  a  tax  which  was  of  the  most 
obnoxious  character ;  but  he  thought  he 
had  seen  other  schemes  much  preferable 
to  this,  —  indeed  he  thought  that  the 
scheme  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Lord  was 
far  from  an  improvement  upon  that  which 
he  himself  had  last  year  submitted  to  the 
House.  He  was,  for  instance,  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  that  portion  of  the  Bill  which 
provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  tax 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  year?,  and  which 
virtually  amounted  to  its  imposition  upon 
those  by  whom  it  was  at  present  paid 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  His 
opinion  was  that  the  people  of  Edinburgh 
would  not  be  willing  to  bear  it.  He  was 
himself  willing  to  bear  his  proportion  ;  he 
was  so  anxious  to  see  an  accommodation 
of  so  vexatious  a  question  that  he  had 
supported  almost  every  proposition  that 
Lad  been   made  for  its  settlemeot,   and 
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would  submit  to  almost  any  personal  incon- 
venience to  get  rid  of  it.  The  opposition 
to  its  settlement  had  been  most  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  religion.  It  had  been  said 
how  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  were  the 
feet  of  them  who  published  peace,  but  tbe 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  who  called  them- 
selves ministers  of  peace,  sent  messengers 
with  manacles  in  their  hands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  handcuffing  and  carrying  to  jail  re- 
spectable men  who  refused  to  pay  for  their 
support.  He  thought  it  unjust  that  the 
present  generation  of  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh should  bear  the  whole  burden  of  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Lord.  He  doubted,  indeed,  whether  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  in  general  would 
submit  to  it.  He  thought  his  own  scheme 
— for  which,  perhaps,  he  felt  the  fondness 
of  a  parent — preferable.  No  doubt,  some 
of  the  town  ministers  were  very  long-lived; 
but  suppose  a  few  of  them  should  live  t3  a 
very  great  age,  yet,  when  the  greater  bulk 
had  come  under  the  new  arrangement,  the 
few  that  remained  might  be  expected  also 
to  concur.  The  hon.  Member  who  spoke 
last  talked  of  what  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
got  by  the  agreement  to  pay  this  tax ;  this 
only  showed  that  he  was  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  this  impost. 
If  his  argument  had  been  based  on  ft 
knowledge  of  facts  he  would  not  have 
made  the  statements  he  had  done.  In 
fact,  the  city  got  nothing  for  it.  It  was 
that  religious  Monarch,  Charles  II.»  vrho 
recommended  it,  and  they  all  knew  what 
was  the  value  of  such  recommendations  in 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  also  talked  about  seat-rents,  and 
that  seats  ought  to  be  free  to  the  poor  ;  but 
this  was  mere  religious  sentimentalism;  tbe 
churches  in  Edinburgh  were  half  empty, 
and  the  poor  were  quite  welcome  to  sittings, 
but  the  poor  would  not  attend  the  church 
if  they  were  charged  no  seat-rents  at  all. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  for  some  time 
the  Established  Church  in  Edinburgh  hod 
been  sinking.  This  very  tax  acted  as  a  wet 
blanket,  and  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
cause  of  the  popular  dislike  to  it,  leading 
them  to  regard  the  institution,  not  as  one 
for  promoting  their  welfare,  but  actually 
doing  them  an  injury.  It  was  impossible 
to  believe  that  th^  Established  Church  in 
Edinburgh  could  prosper  under  such  a  sys- 
tem. The  Bill  he  proposed  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  number  of  the  clergy.  P® 
did  not  care  what  was  the  number ;  they 
might  be  fifty,  provided  those  who  ap- 
pointed them  paid  for  them.    He  thought 
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the  plan  of  tbe  hon.  and  learned  Lord  would 
have  a  more  injurious  influence  on  the 
Established  Church  than  that  introduced 
bj  him  last  year.  That  would  have  given 
new  life  and  energy  to  the  Ciiurch,  because 
it  provided  the  clergy  should  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  talents  and  vigour  displayed. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  a  man  of  talent, 
who  paid  great  attention  to  his  parish,  and 
who  was  beloved  by  his  people,  should  not 
have  a  higher  income  than  a  drone  who 
cared  nothing  about  his  parish  ;  but  by 
the  plan  now  proposed  the  drones  and  the 
working  bees  would  be  paid  alike.  He 
had  no  idea  of  such  a  system.  It  was 
quite  possible  some  modification  might  be 
made  in  the  measure  so  as  to  render  it 
more  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  more  useful  to  the  Church  ;  he 
would  vote  for  the  Resolution  and  see  what 
shape  it  took  in  its  progress  through  the 
House. 

Mr.  W.  miller  thought,  if  the  Bill 
had  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on 
the  shipping  interests  in  Leith,  which 
dated  from  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  for  the 
support  of  the  established  clergy  of  Edin-* 
burgh,  it  would  have  given  more  satisfac- 
tion. If  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
complained  of  the  Annuity-tax,  much  more 
cause  of  complaint  had  his  constituents, 
who  were  saddled  with  an  onerous  burden 
for  supporting  a  clergy  from  whom  they 
received  no  benefit  whatever.  The  tax 
affected  the  shipping  interest  of  the  whole 
country.  A  ship  coming  from  Liverpool 
to  Leith,  for  instance,  had  to  pay  a  specified 
sum  for  the  support  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Edinburgh.  It  would  be  much 
more  to  the  honour  and  credit  of  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh  if  they  would  maintain  their 
own  institutions.  At  a  future  stage  of  the 
measure  he  should  object  to  that  part  of 
tbe  Bill  which  affected  the  town  of  Leith, 
and  hoped  he  should  receive  the  support  of 
tbe  House. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  thought  the  pro- 
posal unobjectionable,  in  so  far  as  the  new 
tax  was  less  than  that  now  in  force;  but 
with  reference  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
seat-rents  considerable  objections  were 
Btated  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Ayrshire 
(Sir  J.  Fergusson)  and  he,  for  one,  also 
objected  to  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  Ministers  from  eighteen  to  fifteen.  It 
would  depend  much  on  the  details  of  the 
Bill  whether  he  could  give  it  his  support, 
but  no  doubt  there  would  be  every  dis- 
position  to  have  the  matter  settled. 

Lord  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  wished  to 


know  whether  the  Lord  Advocate  meant 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  to  be  a  paid 
Commission;  if  so,  from  what  source  would 
their  salaries  be  taken  ?  Of  course,  if 
they  were  drawn  from  the  Annuity  Fund 
it  would  pro  tanto  be  reduced. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  be  pro- 
posed that  the  Commission  should  be  un- 
paid. He  might  take  this  opportunity  of 
supplying  an  omission  in  his  former  state* 
ment.  The  seat-rents,  to  the  extent  of 
£300  a  year,  formed  part  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and 
it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  a  substi- 
tute by  a  rate  to  that  extent,  to  be  levied  as 
a  police- rate  over  the  whole  community. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Resolution  reported. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mb. 
Massby,  the  Lord  Adyooate,  Sir  George 
Lewis,  and  Sir  William  Dunbar. 

LONDON  CORPORATION. 
LEAVE. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  —  Sir.  tbe 
House  are  doubtless  aware  that  when  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Bill  passed,  an  ex- 
ception was  made  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London.  That  exception  was 
mainly  founded  upon  the  generally  popular 
character  of  the  municipal  government  of 
that  body.  Before  the  Municipal  Act  was 
introduced  a  very  large  number  of  the  cor- 
porations of  England  were  practically  close; 
the  governing  body  was  confined  and  limited 
in  its  character,  and  frequently  the  ya- 
cancies  which  occurred  were  filled  up  by 
self-election.  The  main  object  of  the 
Municipal  Act  was  to  popularizo  the  con- 
stitution of  the  corporations  of  the  country; 
but  the  Common-council  of  the  City  of 
London  being  already  a  popular  body,  and 
having  in  former  times  exercised  a  great 
influence  for  strengthening  the  popular 
party  in  this  country,  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  include  that  corporation  in  the 
general  Municipal  Act.  A  separate  Repttrt 
was  afterwards  made  with  respect  to  the 
institutions  of  the  City  of  London;  and  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  found,  after  the 
reform  which  the  other  corporations  had 
undergone,  that  that  which  had  at  one 
time  been  regarded  as  the  model  corpora- 
tion of  the  country  would  not  bear  a 
favourable  comparison  with  the  bodies  in* 
eluded  in  the  Municipal  Act.  Accordingly 
a  Commission,  of  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  a  member,  was  issued  to  inquire  into 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 
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That  CommiBsion  made  a  Report,  and  a 
Bill  was  subsequently  introduced  into  this 
House,  founded  on  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners. The  Bill  was  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  who  went  through  all 
its  clauses,  and  reported  it  to  the  House 
with  Amendments.  The  measure  which  I 
now  seek  to  submit  to  the  notice  of  the 
House  is  substantially  the  measure  which 
was  reported  bj  that  Select  Committee, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  deemed  the  result 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion, rerised  by  a  Select  Committee  of 
this  House.  The  Bill  so  framed  is  limited 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Corporation  and 
to  certain  duties  of  its  officers.  It  does 
not  include  the  financial  part  of  the  ques- 
tion—namely, the  coal  duties,  the  metage 
dues,  or  the  fees  on  brokers,  which  are  all 
omitted  from  the  operation  of  the  measure. 
I  think  it  not  improbable  that  in  the  course 
of  the  Session  I  may  have  to  call  the  at- 
tention  of  the  House  to  the  subject  of  the 
coal  duties — which  will  expire,  or  at  least 
a  portion  of  them,  at  a  not  very  distant 
date — as  well  as  to  other  points  connected 
with  them  which  require  consideration  by 
this  House.  That  question  I  however  re- 
serve to  a  future  opportunity,  and  at  pre- 
sent I  iperely  ask  for  leave  to  introduce 
the  Bill  the  object  of  which  I  have  gene- 
rally described.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
oondnded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  the  better  Regulation  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  did  not  intend 
to  oppose  the  Motion,  but  must  express  his 
regret  that  the  Qovernment,  having  had 
ample  time  to  consider  that  important  sub- 
ject, should  have  arrived  at  so  feeble  a 
result.  The  question  of  the  City  Corpora- 
tion had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  of  the  metropolis  for  many  years  past, 
and  he  did  not  complain  of  the  extreme 
candour  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
giving  the  true  reason  for  the  maintenance 
of  that  particular  municipality.  No  doubt 
it  had  for  a  long  period  strenuously  sup- 
ported Liberal  principles.  When  reform 
began  to  bo  applied  to  the  other  corpora- 
tions of  England,  it  saw  the  necessity  of 
allying  itself  strictly  with  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  from  that 
time  to  this  it  had  pursued  that  exceed- 
ingly wise  policy  to  which  it  owed  its  im- 
munity from  real  reform.  It  was  to  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  the  service  it 
had  rendered  to  the  Liberal  party  was  a 
sufficient  ground  for  keeping  up  an  institu- 
tion which  had  not  only  ceased  to  be  of 
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practical  utility,  but  was  of  very  aerions 
inconvenience  to  the  metropolis.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  introduced  a  measure 
which  contained  provisions  of  a  very  curious 
character.  The  House  would  remember 
that  in  the  last  Session  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment a  memorable  discussion  took  place  to 
determine  what  should  be  the  proper  basis 
for  the  elective  franchise.  The  late  Govern- 
ment thought  it  wise  and  politic  to  maintain 
a  £10  franchise.  The  Whig  leaders  so- 
lemnly condemned  that  as  too  high  a  quali- 
fication for  voters  for  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  by  a  concerted  movement — in 
which  they  were  supported  by  the  entire 
Liberal  party— they  contrived  on  that  very 
question  to  turn  their  opponents  out  of 
office.  Now,  however,  after  a  year's  de- 
liberation, the  Whig  Government  came 
down  to  the  House  and  proposed  a  £10 
franchise  for  the  constituency  of  this  great 
municipality.  One  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  deal  with  such  a  Government. 
When  he  assisted  the  present  Government 
last  year  in  ousting  their  predecessors,  he 
never  imagined  that  they  would  adhere  to 
a  limit  for  the  franchise  which  they  had  so 
solemnly  condemned.  Surely  it  would  not 
be  said  that  a  higher  qualifiKoation  was  re- 
quired from  those  who  chose  the  members 
of  a  municipal  corporation  than  from  those 
who  returned  representatives  to  Parliament. 
He  could  discover  no  reason  for  retaining 
such  an  anomaly,  except  that  that  Corpora- 
tion had  attached  itself  so  affectionately  to 
the  Whig  party  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  those  who  directed  the  politics 
of  the  Liberals  to  look  more  to  the  com- 
binations of  City  corporators  in  elections 
than  to  the  great  political  principles  which 
they  had  professed.  They  must  either 
maintain  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  as  a  curiosity  and  a  thing  of  the 
past,  or  place  it  on  a  footing  consonant 
with  all  other  municipalities.  In  its  origin 
it  was  not,  as  it  had  now  become,  a  mere 
local  institution,  confined  within  the  ancient 
walls  of  London.  It  was  formerly  a  very 
remarkable  combination  of  all  the  freemen 
engaged  in  trade  in  the  city  in  its  widest 
sense,  namely,  as  the  whole  metropdis. 
The  Corporation  was  based  on  the  freedom 
of  the  City,  and  that  freedom  was  connected 
with  the  freedom  of  the  Livery  companies, 
bodies  representing  every  branch  of  trade 
then  carried  on  in  the  metropolis.  No 
man  had  a  right  to  take  his  place  in  the 
municipality  unless  he  was  free  not  only  of 
the  City  but  of  one  of  the  Livery  companies, 
which  were  not  limited  to  the  City  bound- 
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aries.  These  companiee  were  all  united 
into  one  Corporation,  which  was  therefore 
not  a  mere  municipal  hut  a  trading  institu- 
tion. The  Mayor — an  integral  part  of  the 
Corporation,  without  whom  nothing  could 
be  done— was  elected  entirely  by  the  Livery, 
and  was  supposed  to  represent  every  branch 
of  trade.  It  was  now  proposed,  however, 
to  divest  the  City  Corporation  of  its  trading 
character,  and  to  reduce  it  within  the  limits 
of  an  ordinary  municipal  corporation,  such 
as  was  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  If  it  was  dealt  with  in  that  way, 
it  must  abandon  all  its  pretensions  to  repre- 
sent the  trading  and  commercial  classes  of 
the  whole  metropolis.  If  maintained,  then, 
at  all,  its  privileges  ought  to  be  extended  to 
the  entire  metropolitan  community.  They 
last  Session  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
inconvenience  resulting  from  the  Govern- 
ment not  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  in  this  case  a 
Government  which  professed  to  enjoy  that 
confidence  was  bringing  forward  a  measure 
which  was  quite  unworthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  House.  The  same  Government  had 
recently  entered  into  negotiations  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  to  relieve  the  manufacturers 
of  Paris  from  a  tax  upon  coal ;  but  by  this 
measure  they  proposed  to  continue  a  similar 
tax  upon  the  manufacturers  of  London  and 
about  twenty-one  miles  round.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  a  mere  territorial  municipality 
should  be  allowed  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the 
whole  metropolis?  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, from  his  experience  as  a  Commis- 
sioner appointed  to  inquire  into  this  sub- 
ject, knew  perfectly  well  that  the  Corpo- 
ration of  London  had  at  present  no  right 
to  levy  the  smallest  tax  upon  coal,  or  to 
levy  any  other  tax  whatever  upon  the  me- 
tropolis. The  coal  tax  was  granted  in 
times  past,  without  any  restriction,  but  for 
specific  purposes  and  objects.  Those  pur- 
poses and  objects  had  been  fulfilled,  and 
more  than  fulfilled  ;  and  it  was  now  con- 
tinned  for  the  benefit  of  the  City,  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis.  Yet,  because  the  Government 
did  not  like  to  quarrel  with  the  Corpo- 
ration of  the  city  of  London,  who  were 
all-influential  in  the  city  elections,  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of 
the  metropolis  were  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
this  tax  was  to  continue  to  he  levied.  He 
hoped  that  the  House  would  not  sanction 
any  such  feeble  and  unsatisfactory  legis- 
lation. No  doubt  they  would  be  appealed 
to  to  maintain  the  corporation  because  it 
was  antiquated,  and  had  in  times  past  been 


associated  with  the  triumphs  of  liberalism. 
Probably  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  would  tell  them  that  the  Corpo- 
ration was  mentioned  in  Magna  Charta, 
and  that  when  the  Barons  had  signed  that 
document  they  were  so  frightened  that 
they  ran  into  the  city  of  London  and  made 
themselves  secure  behind  its  walls.  This, 
like  the  story  of  the  40<.  freeholder  who 
said  that  he  had  held  his  freehold  since 
the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was 
no  doubt  a  very  interesting  historical  fact, 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  influence 
the  decision  of  an  important  practical 
question.  Some  years  ago  the  Legislature 
established  a  really  useful  and  practical 
municipality  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis ;  and  how 
could  it  now  re-establish  by  the  side  of 
that,  a  crude  and  imperfect  corporation 
elected  upon  quite  a  different  principle  ? 
In  former  days,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
was  a  person  of  considerable  importance ; 
but  since  the  time  of  Beckford  the  munici- 
pality had  been  going  down  in  public 
opinion,  its  chief  offices  were  no  longer 
sought  for  as  distinctions,  and  it  had  be- 
come the  mere  plaything  of  people  of  no 
political  importance,  and  served  no  useful 
purpose  whatever.  There  were  evils  and 
inconveniences  enough  with  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  might  have  dealt ;  and 
which,  if  he  refused  to  notice  them,  would, 
he  hoped,  be  dealt  with  by  a  measure 
introduced  by  some  independent  Member. 
For  instance,  great  loss  and  inconvenience 
arose  from  different  parts  of  the  metropolis 
being  in  different  counties.  For  all  muni- 
cipal and  legal  purposes  the  metropolis 
ought  to  be  formed  into  a  single  county, 
having  one  Recorder,  with  deputy  Record- 
ers for  different  districts,  one  nisi  print 
court,  one  jury  system,  and  one  sheriff; 
and  thereby  to  secure  uniformity  of  ad- 
ministration, a  great  relief  to  the  inha- 
bitants, and  an  impartial  administration  of 
justice.  To  effect  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  worthy  the  exertions  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  ;  but  the  measure  now  intro- 
duced was  so  incomplete  and  imperfect, 
that  he  trusted  that  the  House  would 
either  send  it  to  a  Committee  for  improve- 
ment, or  altogether  refuse  to  proceed 
with  it. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  thought 
the  Bill  so  objectionable  he  should  much 
prefer  the  postponement  of  all  legislation 
on  the  subject  to  accepting  it.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Cambridge 
(Mr.  Walpole),  some  time  ago  promised 
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them  a  Bill  on  this  subject.  Now  he  (Mr. 
Williams)  wished  that  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  frame  a  measure,  for  he 
confessed  he  would  feel  greater  confidence 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  would  deal  with 
it  than  in  the  riorht  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  introduced  the  subject  that  evening. 
It  was  perfectly  well  known  that  if  a  Lord 
Mayor  did  not  treat  the  Common  Council 
well,  they  held  oOt  a  direct  threat  to  him 
that  they  would  not  vote  him  thanks  unless 
he  mended  his  manners.  Why  should  the 
Aldermen  of  London  be  elected  for  life  in 
contradistinction  to  those  of  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  the  other  important  cities 
and  towns  in  England,  who  were  elected  for 
only  six  years.  He  should  not  oppose  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill,  but  if  it  were  the 
same  as  that  of  last  Session  he  hoped  it 
would  be  dropped  by  the  Government,  or 
very  materially  altered.  Such  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Corporation  of  London,  arising 
from  their  convivial  meetings  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  that  they  had  evidently  tri- 
umphed over  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Government.  It  remained  for  the  House 
of  Commons,  however,  to  resist  their  attrac- 
tions, and  to  hand  over  the  municipal  atfairs 
of  the  metropolis  to  a  governing  body 
worthy  of  the  name. 

Mb.  Alderman  CUBITT  wished  to  say 
a  few  words  on  behalf  of  an  important  por- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  London.  The  Livery 
consisted  of  from  10,000  to  15,000  persons, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  men  of 
great  influence  and  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility. In  the  Bill  of  last  Session  their 
existence  was  entirely  ignored,  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  Corporation  itself. 
He  hoped  the  same  error  would  not  be 
committed  in  the  measure  about  to  be  in- 
troduced. The  Livery  ought  to  be  retained 
in  their  present  position. 

Mr.  JOHN  LOCKB  said,  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  last  speaker  that  the  Livery 
of  London  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  They 
were  not  confined  within  the  walls  of  the 
eity  of  London,  but  were  spread  throughout 
the  whole  metropolis,  and  his  principal  ob- 
jection to  the  measure  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  Home  Secretary  was  that  it 
dealt  with  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  metropolis.  The  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  had  already  extended  its 
limits  ;  for  a  number  of  wards  in  the  City 
were  composed  of  districts  which  from  time 
to  time  had  been  taken  into  and  incorporated 
with  the  City  of  London.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  was  intended  to  be  some- 
thing like  a  corporation  for  the  whole  of 

Mr.  W.  WilUams 


London,  controlling  its  municipal  Govern- 
ment in  an  essential  respect,  having  the 
power  of  levying  rates  for  improvements-* 
a  body,  too,  which  he  felt  bound  to  say 
almost  everybody  -disliked.     By  the  fusion 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with 
the   Corporation   of   London   an  effective 
body  might  be  constituted.     This  would 
be  much  better  than  having  a  second  Guild- 
hall in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charing  Cross, 
where  on  the  site  of  Berkeley  House  they 
were  building  a  Palace  for  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.    If  this  Bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment passed  we  should  have  two  kings^ 
the  Lord  t(fayor  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  with  two  grand  establish- 
ments, the  expense  of  which  would  fall  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.     Was 
this  expedient  ?    Why  not,  instead  of  pass- 
ing this  Bill,  pursue  the  course  formerly 
adopted,  and  extend  and  enlarge  the  Cor- 
poration —  dividing    the    metropolis    into 
.wards,  and  making  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Common  Council   the  body  which  should 
govern  the  whole.     To  a  body  thus  con<* 
stituted    the  affairs   of  the  entire  metro- 
polis  might   fairly   be    entrusted,  and  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  expense  spared 
to  the    rate  payers  ;  for  the   funds  and 
machinery  of  the  Corporation  were  quite 
sufficient  for  a  largely  extended  jurisdiction. 
But  it  had  been  said  that  by  so  doing  we 
should  create  an  imperium  in  imperio,  and 
that  even  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
the  Queen  upon  her  throne  would  be  obliged 
to  succumb  to  the  Corporation  of  London— 
but  for  these  apprehensions  there  could  be 
no  grounds.  The  cxisiting  Corporation  was 
powerful  because  it  possessed  large  funds 
of  its  own,  amounting  to  J&C0,0u0  a  year, 
with  which  they  could  do  as  they  pleased, 
derived  not  from  rates  but  from  property 
which  it  had  inherited.     But  let  the  Cor- 
poration have  a   taxing   power  over  tlie 
whole   metropolis,  and  it  would  soon  be 
unpopular  enough.      Devolve  upon  it  the 
duties  which   were  now  performed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  convert  it 
into  a  taxing  body,  and  while  its  means  of 
usefulness  would  be  largely  increased  it 
would  speedily  find  itself  deprived  of  all 
that  was  improper  in  its  influence.     The 
Bill  now  brought  in  by  the  GoYcmroent 
was,  so  far  as  he  knew,  totallv  inconsistent 
with  its  professed  object,  and  was  unworthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    He  hoped  to  see  before  long  a 
suitable  measure  laid  before  them. 

Sir  MINTO  FARQUHAR  hoped  Uiat 
the  Home  Secretary  would  not  object  to 
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Btate  whether  it 'was  intended  to  legislate 
in  reference  to  a  point  of  considerable  im- 
portance, affecting  towns  lit  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.  Certain  towns  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles  round  London, 
suffered  materially  from  the  coaUtax,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  thought  it  a 
hardship  to  he  taxed  for  metropolitan  pur- 
poses. The  town  ho  represented  (Hert- 
ford) was  invoWed  in  this  hardship,  and  a 
great  stretch  of  authority  seemed  to  be 
allowed  to  the  Corporation  of  London, 
when  it  was  permitted  them  not  only  to 
impose  a  coal-tax  on  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, but  also  to  extend  the  tax  to  a  radius 
of  twenty  miles  round,  thus  compelling 
towns  within  that  distance  to  subscribe  to 
metropolitan  objects.  He  hoped  that  the 
Home  Secretary  would  not  afford  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  any  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  thoy  might  continue  to  impose  so 
unjust  a  tax. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  it  was  quite 
true  that  Hertford  was  interested  in  the 
coal-tax,  inasmuch  as  that  town  was  in- 
cluded within  the  area  where  the  coal 
duties  were  levied.  The  House  was  aware 
that  the  coal  duties  were  made  up  of  three 
different  amounts,  which  were  each  dis- 
posed of  in  a  different  way.  The  total  of 
these  three  amounts  was  1 3d.  per  ton. 
The  4d,  tax  Which  was  levied  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  City  of  London,  the  City  claimed 
as  its  property,  putting  it  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  town  duties  of  Liverpool  and 
other  municipal  taxes,  which,  as  the  House 
would  remember,  were  made  the  subject 
of  discussion  two  or  three  Sessions  ago. 
Whatever  opinion  might  be  formed  by  hon. 
Members  on  the  matter,  the  City  claimed 
that  portion  of  the  coal  duties  as  part  of 
the  income  of  the  City,  which  it  had  a  right 
to  appropriate  to  its  own  uses,  and  that 
portion  was  charged  with  the  repayment  of 
certain  capital  sums  raised  for  metropolitan 
improvements  and  other  purposes,  which 
would  not  be  satisfied  for  some  years  to 
come.  With  respect  to  the  two  other  por- 
tions of  the  coal-tax,  the  8d,  and  Id,  duties, 
these  were  applied  not  to  the  purposes  of 
the  City.  They  were  collected  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  City,  but  were  paid  over  to  the 
ofiicers  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  were 
made  applicable  to  the  redemption  of  cer- 
tain debts  created  for  general  metropolitan 
improvements.  The  purpose  to  which  the 
Id.  duty  was  applicable  was  satisfied,  and 
the  sums  receivable  under  the  Id,  duty 
were  now  accumulating  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  under  the  control  of  the  Commis- 
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sioners  of  Works.  The  Sd.  duly  would 
expire  about  April  in  next  year.  Such  was 
the  state  of  the  coal  duties,  and  it  would 
j  probably  he  his  duty  to  bring  the  subject 
under  the  attention  of  the  House  in  the 
course  of  the  present  Session.  He  should 
not  express  any  opinion  of  his  own  as  to 
the  propriety  of  that  tax  being  levied  over 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles  ;  but  he  might 
observe  that  the  ground  upon  which  the 
levy  of  the  coal  duties  in  towns  within 
that  radius  was  vindicated  was,  that  those 
towns  were  virtually  within  the  metropoli- 
tan district ;  that  their  communications  with 
the  metropolis  were  frequent ;  that  the 
value  of  the  land  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and  that  they 
were  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
roads  and  streets  and  other  communica- 
tions of  London.  He  now  merely  stated 
the  ground  on  which  it  was  contended  that 
there  was  an  equitable  right  to  levy  the 
coal  duties  in  those  towns,  but  did  not  offer 
any  opinion  of  his  own  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  that  ground. 

Mb.  EDWIN  JAMES  deprecated  this 
sort  of  piecemeal  legislation,  and  would 
much  prefer  seeing  the  whole  question  of 
civic  rights  and  civic  finance  placed  on  a 
broad  and  intelligible  footing,  and  dealt  with 
in  one  comprehensive  measure.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  things  was  most  anomalous. 
One  day  the  Court  of  Common  Council  sat 
at  Guildhall,  another  day  the  Board  of 
Works,  both  possessing  large  powers.  It 
would  surely  be  better  to  have  one  measure 
which  should  deal  at  the  same  time  with 
the  municipal  and  electoral  Questions. 
Here  was  the  Government  proposing  to 
make  the  electoral  franchise  for  the  Com- 
mon Council  a  £10  rating,  which  at  one 
time,  at  least,  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  thought  a  £5  rating  a 
sufficient  qualification  to  vote  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  He  must  designate  the 
Bill  of  the  Government  as  a  paltry  Bill, 
and  one  unworthy  of  the  subject  with  which 
it  proposed  to  deal  and  of  the  sanction  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
Georqe  Lewis  and  Mr.  Cuvb. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  P. 

PACKET  AND  TELEGRAPHIC  CONTRACTS 

select  comiiittee  moved  fob. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  rose  to  propose  the  appoint^ 
mont  of  a  Select  Committee-— 
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**  To  inquiro  ioto  the  manner  in  which  OoDtnu)U 
extending  over  periods  of  yean  from  time  to  time 
have  been  formed  or  modified  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  with  Tanoas  Steam  Packet  Com- 
panies for  the  conveyance  of  Mails  by  Sea ;  and 
likewise  into  any  agreements  or  other  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  adopted  at  the  public 
charge,  actual  or  prospective,  for  the  purposes 
of  telegraphic  communications  beyond  sea,  and  to 
report  their  opinion  thereon  to  the  House;  together 
vrith  any  Recommendations  as  to  the  rules  to  be 
obserred  hereafter  by  the  Government  in  making 
Contracts  for  services  which  have  not  yet  been 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  or  which  extend  over  a 
series  of  years." 

lie  had  little  to  do  beyond  proposiug  to 
the  House  the  reappointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  the  Motion  carried  with  it  its 
own  recommendation,  and  he  was  not 
aware  that  there  existed  anj  intention  to 
oppose  the  Motion.  lie  only  wished  to 
say  that  one  reason  why  he  was  anxious 
that  the  re-appointment  of  the  Committee 
should  take  place  at  an  early  period  was 
connected  with  the  change  which  the  Go- 
remment  were  disposed  to  make  in  regard 
to  a  department  which  was  henceforward 
to  be  considered  responsible  for  what  were 
called  the  packet  estimates.  At  present, 
and  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
these  packet  estimates  had  been  under  the 
charge  of  the  Admiralty ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment, after  due  examination  of  the  matter, 
considered  it  desirable  to  make  a  change 
in  that  respect,  and  to  hand  over  the  prin- 
cipal charge  and  chief  responsibility  of 
them  to  the  Post  Office  Department,  with 
which  they  seemed  more  peculiarly  con- 
nected. Upon  the  whole,  that  would  be  a 
more  suitable  arrangement.  The  Post 
Office  would,  of  eourse,  discharge  its  duty 
under  the  control  of  the  Treasury,  and  in 
regard  to  the  maritime  portion  of  the  duty 
would  be  assisted  by  the  marine  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  the  power 
of  referring  to  the  Admindty  in  case  of 
expediency.  The  Government  thought  the 
change  desirable  for  the  general  advan- 
tage of  the  public  senriee,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  proper  tliat  the  Com- 
mittee should  have  the  opportunity  of 
taking  the  subject  under  riew  if  they 
thought  fit,  and  delirering  any  opinion  they 
might  deem  suitable  to  the  merits  of  the 
case.  With  respect  to  the  notiee  given  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  ^or 
Droitwich  (Sir  J.  Pakiugton)  it  was,  of 
course,  perfectly  open  to  him  to  make  the 
present  Motion  an  opportunity  for  ofiering 
any  commcuts  on  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  sat  last  year.  He  would  not 
now  by  anticipation  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
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that  Committee — first,  because  he  had  not 
been  a  member  of  it,  and,  secondly,  be- 
causo  he  was  ifbt  aware  of  any  ground  for 
impeaching  its  conduct ;  and,  further,  be- 
cause he  understood  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
extent  of  the  subject-matters  to  which  at- 
tention should  be  applied,  were  proceedings 
unanimously  taken  by  the  Committee.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Committee 
were  unanimous  on  all  the  questions  they 
had  to  decide  upon,  but  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  difference  of  opinion  arising  as  to 
their  compe^ncy  to  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ters to  which  they  did  apply  their  attention. 
If  he  did  not  now  further  notice  the  subject 
involved  in  the  notice  of  the  right  boa. 
Baronet,  it  must  not  be  considered  tbat  tiiere 
was  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  censure  tlie  Committee,  or  to 
acquiesce  in  any  censure  which  oUiera  might 
be  disposed  to  pronounce.  He  would  con* 
elude  these  few  observations  by  plaeiMg  his 
Motion  in  the  hands  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, leaving  the  right'  hon*  Baronet  to 
address  such  remarks  to  the  House  aa  he 
might  think  fit.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  Moving  th«  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON:  S'u-.  I  rise 
now,  according  to  the  notice  which  I  have 
given,  to  submit  to  the  House  certaifi  con- 
siderations with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  investigations  of  this  Committee 
were  conducted  during  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  and  the  manner  in  which,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  it  would  be  desirable  they 
should  be  conducted  during  the  present 
year.  But,  Sir,  before  1  proceed  to  state 
thoBo  considerations,  I  wish  te  clear  the 
ground  by  saying,  that  I  do  net  intend  on 
this  occasion  to  enter  at  all  into  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  printed  in  the  blue* 
book,  nor  to  touch  upon  the  case  of  Mr. 
Churchward,  and  tlie  contract  thai  was 
mado  with  him  by  the  late  Govemssent 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  nails  from  Dover 
to  Calais  and  Dover  to  Ostend.  The  ken. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Berkshire  (Captain 
Vernon)  has  given  notice  of  a  Resolution 
on  tliis  subject,  which  he  intends  to  move 
next  week.  It  is  perfectly  dear,  I  think, 
that  a  definite  issue  mast  be  raised  open 
the  report  of  that  Committee,  whether  or 
not  this  House  approves  ef  the  recommen* 
dation  it  contains  that  the  coatraet  with 
Mr.  Churchward  sheuld  he  violated.  It 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
Parliament  that  that  issue  shoold  he  raised 
on  the  Metion  the  right  lioiu  floatleBian 
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the  Ohaneellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  jast 
made  for  the  reappointment  of  that  Com- 
mittee.    It  iiy  therefore,  the  intention  of 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  if  I  rightly 
understand  his  purpose,  to  move  .the  Reso- 
lution I  haye  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  that  issue.     For  the  same  reason  I 
will  not  touch  upon  the  oensure  which  that 
Committee  haye  in  their  report  passed  upon 
Mr.  Murray.    I  confess  that  I  haye  a  yery 
strong  opinion  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  is  stated  that  censure  proceeded.     The 
eyidence  on  this  question  is  so  yery  much 
mixed  up  with  the  eyidence  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Churchward  that  I  think 
that  if  I  were  to  enter  into  it  I  should 
ineyitably  bring  on  a  highly  inconyenient 
discussion  with  regard  to  both  matters.     I 
shall,  therefore,  limit  myself  to  the  object 
which  has  induced  me  to  give  this  notice — 
that  object  being  to  raise  the  question  whe- 
ther the  mode  in  which  the  examinations 
were  conducted  by  the  Committee  and  the 
shape  in  which  they  have  drawn  their  re- 
port are  consistent  with  a  strict  regard  to 
justice  or  Parliamentary  usage,  but  more 
especially  whether  it  is  consistent  with  the 
practice  of  this  House  in  relation  to  all 
matters  (I  think  .1  may  speak  in  these  ge- 
neral terms)  which  involve  anything  like  a 
charge  of  personal  misconduct.    Now,  Sir, 
I  wish  yery  much  to  submit  tho  views  I 
desire  to  express  to  the  House  in  the  most 
temperate  language.      I  very  much  wish 
not  to  express  and  not  to  excite  anything 
Kke  angry  feeling.      I  think  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question  last  Session  (and  per- 
haps it  was  very  natural  that  it  should  be 
so)  there  was  mixed  up  a  good  deal  of  party 
heat  and  party  acrimony ;  but  it  would 
be  most  desirable  this  year,  at  all  events 
in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  that  we 
should  avoid  so  far  as  possible  reviving  any 
feeling  of  that  sort.     Now,  I  will,  in  the 
first  place,  remind  the  House  of  the  ac- 
knowledged rule — and  I  believe  that  there 
is  no  rule  more  genenjilly  acknowledged — 
that  our  Select  Committees  are  bound  to 
keep  themselves  within  the  terms  of  their 
order  of  reference.     For  a  long  period  this 
rule  was  what  I  may  call  part  of  the  lex 
non  soripta  of  this  House;  but  in  that  very 
yaloable  work  for  which  we  are  all,  in  my 
opinion 9  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Erskioe 
May,  one  of  the  clerks  at  the  table,  and 
whieh    I  believe  is  quite  accepted  as  a 
manual  of  Parliamentary  practice,  the  ne- 
cessity of  confining  Committees  to  their 
order  of  reference  is  strictly  laid  down. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  no  longer  a  lex 


non  soripta,  for  Mr.  May,  in  a  few  pre* 
else,  strong  words,  has  expressed  it  to  be 
thus: — 

"  Like  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  a  select 
Committee  are  restrained  from  considering  mat- 
ters not  speoiallj  referred  to  them  by  the  noose. 
When  it  is  thought  necessary  to  extend  their  in- 
quiries beyond  the  order  of  reference  a  roecial 
instruction  from  the  House  gives  them  authority 
for  that  purpose.'* 

Now,  I  think  that  every  Gentleman,  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  will  admit  that  if 
this  be  recognized  as  the  law  of  Parliament 
in  all  cases,  it  is  more  especially  necessary 
that  it  should  be  observed  with  greater 
stringency  than  ever  in  any  case  in  which 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  Select  Committee 
to  investigate  any  questions  touching  the 
honour  and  character  of  an  individual.  Our 
hononr  and  our  character,  as  I  need  not 
state  to  the  House,  is  the  most  precious 
possession  that  we  have.  No  doubt  it  be- 
comes our  painful  duty  now  and  then  to 
entertain  in  this  House  charges  against  the 
conduct  of  individuals  ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  not  a  man  on  either  side  of  this 
House  who  will  question  the  propriety  of 
what  I  say,  when  I  state  broadly  my  opinion 
that  whenever  it  becomes  our  duty  to  enter- 
tain charges  of  personal  misconduct,  be 
they  what  they  may,  it  behoves  us  and  our 
Committees  to  be  scrupulously  cautious 
that  every  such  charge  is  treated  with  the 
stricte&t  regard  to  all  the  requirements  of 
justice.  I  will  now,  with  the  permission  of 
the  House,  call  its  attention  to  the  terms 
of  that  part  of  the  order  of  reference  which 
was  to  guide  this  Committee  in  its  inquiries 
respecting  the  Mail  Packet  Contracts  ;  but 
I  shall  pass  over  that  which  relates  to  the 
Telegraph  Contracts,  because  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  now  before  us.  It 
says, 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  manner  in  which  Contracts  extend- 
ing OTor  periods  of  years  have  from  time  to  time  heen 
framed  or  modified  by  her  Majesty's  Government, 
with  various  Steam  Packet  Companies  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  Mails  by  sea.  together  with  any 
recommendation  as  to  the  rules  to  be  observed 
hereafter  by  the  Government  in  the  making  Con- 
tracts for  services  which  have  not  yet  been  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament,  or  which  extend  over  a 
series  of  years." 

Those  are  the  terms  of  the  order  of  refer- 
ence, and  having  read  them  I  will  now  read 
a  passage  from  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee, which,  I  think,  seems  to  show  that  the 
conduct  of  tho  Committee  was  not  limited  so 
strictly  as  it  ought  to  have  been  by  the 
terms  of  the  order ; — 
L  2 
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**  It  further  appears  to  your  Committee  that  nei- 
ther at  the  Admiralty  Dor  at  the  Treasoiy  were 
the  oiBoers  with  whom  the  decision  rested  influen- 
ced in  granting  the  renewal  of  the  contract  by  any 
corrupt  or  political  motive.  But  your  Committee 
consider  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Murray,  the  pri- 
Tate  Secretary  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
was  open  to  graTC  censure,  bnt  they  have  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  show  Uiat  any  member  of  the 
Goremment  was  cognisant  of  the  communications 
that  took  place  between  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Church- 
ward, and  Captain  Carnegie." 

Noir,  I  cannot  help  rery  confidently  think- 
ing that  hardly  any  Gentleman  will  rise  in 
his  place  to  tell  roe  that  this  paragraph  in 
the  report  is  in  accordance  with  the  order 
of  reference.  I  cannot  think  that  any  Gen- 
tleman will  he  of  opinion  that  the  order  of 
reference  justified  the  Committee  in  under- 
taking either  to  acquit,  to  conyiot,  or  to 
censure  any  gentleman  for  personal  miscon- 
duct. I  certainly  did  expect,  nay,  more,  I 
desired  and  fully  expected  that  this  Com- 
mittee would  institute  a  full  and  searching 
inquiry  into  the  principles  and  the  policy 
upon  which  these  contracts  had  been  made. 
I  further  expected  that  they  would  inresti- 
gate  and  report  their  opinion  upon  the  wis- 
dom and  prudence  with  which  successive 
Governments  may  have  made  these  con- 
tracts. But,  Sir,  I  did  not  expect  that 
they  would  enter  into  the  question  of  per- 
sonal corruption  or  personal  misconduct, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  had  not  been  referred 
to  them,  and  with  which,  further,  I  main- 
tain they  were  not  competent  to  deal.  If 
this  Committee  had  the  right  or  the  author- 
ity to  acquit,  why,  then,  of  course  they  had 
the  right  to  convict  and  to  censure.  Per- 
haps it  may  bo  said  that  my  colleagues  and 
myself  ought  to  be  obliged  to  the  Commit- 
tee for  having  acquitted  us  of  every  charge 
of  corruption.  But,  Sir,  I  answer  that  we 
were  in  no  sense  before  them.  No  charge 
of  political  misconduct  was  preferred,  and  I 
maintain  that  they  had  not,  morally  or 
legally,  the  right  to  enter  into  any  such 
question,  nor  had  they  the  right  to  negative 
such  issues  as  personal  misconduct.  The 
right  to  acquit  or  to  convict  involves,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  trial.  To  have  a  fair 
trial  two  things  are  essential— namely,  a 
distinct  and  specific  accusation,  and  a  com- 
petent tribunal ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  main- 
tain that  in  this  case  both  those  elements 
were  wanting.  I  have  heard  that  in  reply 
to  observations  of  this  kind  it  has  been  said 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  "Very  true,  we 
had  no  authority  to  inquire  into  misconduct 
or  to  try  any  charge  of  corruption  on  the 
part  of  individuals,  but  there  was  an  under- 
Sir  John  Pakington 


standing  in  the  House  that  we  should  eat^ 
into  these  questions."  Now  I  have  two 
answers  to  that.  In  the  first  place  I  deny 
the  existence  of  any  such  understanding. 
But  even  if  there  were  the  understanding  I 
say  further  that  I  protest  in  the  strongest 
terms  against  the  idea  that  the  conduct  of 
any  man — that  a  charge  of  corruption  or 
misconduct  against  any  man — can  be  refer- 
red to  an  incompetent  tribunal  upon  an  un- 
derstanding unless  the  man  is  a  party  to  that 
understanding.  Therefore  the  Committee 
was  not  justified  in  travelling  as  they  did 
beyond  the  powers  which  this  House  en- 
trusted to  them.  But,  Sir,  I  am  prepared 
to  deny  that  any  such  understanding  took 
place,  and  I  rest  my  denial  upon  the  debates 
which  took  place  last  Session  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  and  the  duties  of  this 
Committee.  I  think  tliat  the  highest  au- 
thority to  which  1  can  refer  is  the  langnage 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  moved  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee,  and  I  beg  to 
remind  him  and  the  House  that  he  rested 
his  Motion  solely  and  exclusively  on  the 
ground  of  public  policy.  In  his  speech  he 
referred  to  several  considerations  which  r^i- 
dered  the  appointment  of  such  a  Committee 
desirable.  He  dwelt  upon  the  great  extent 
to  which  these  contracts  had  increased;  and, 
if  I  recollect  rightly,  upon  the  question 
whether  a  system  had  not  grown  up  with 
these  contracts  which  practically  had  the 
effect  of  taking  them  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  also  dwelt 
upon  another  most  important  question — 
namely,  the  policy  of  granting  subsidies 
with  these  contracts.  Then,  after  touching 
upon  the  increase  of  the  expense  which  also 
had  arisen,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  moved 
for  this  Committee,  but  throughout  resting 
his  Motion  exclusively  upon  these  important 
public  grounds — amply  sufficient,  as  I  think 
the  House  will  feel,  for  the  Motion  he  made, 
but  not  intimating  in  any  way,  that  I  recol- 
lect, that  this  Committee  was  to  be  made 
the  engine  of  attack  or  recrimination  upon 
any  individual.  Well,  then,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
(Mr.  Crawford)  also  spoke  upon  that  dehate. 
He  strongly  approved  of  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee,  and  dwelt,  as  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  done,  upon  the  public 
grounds  by  which  it  was  supported.  He  used 
tho  expression  that  "  He  did  not  think  it 
was  so  much  a  question  whether  tho  making 
of  a  particular  contract  was  to  be  charged  as 
a  grouud  of  censure  against  this  or  that  Gov- 
ernment. Other  hon.  Genderaen  abo  spoke. 
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Some  of  the  speeches  made  were  of  a  strong 
part  J  character.  Fartjr  foeIing,at  all  events, 
was  strong  at  that  moment.     But  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  tone  of 
the  debate  was  entirely  in  harmony  with 
the  tone  adopted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  tended  to  this  view  of  the 
question,  that  the  object  of  that  Committee 
was  to  entertain  questions  of  public  policy 
alone.     Well,  Sir,  another  debate  shortly 
after  ensued.     It  arose  in  consequence  of 
the  presentation  of  a  petition  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Kilmarnock  (Mr.  E.  P. 
Bourerie),  from  Sir  William  Russell  who 
prayed  that  the  Committee  might  be  re- 
strained from  entering  into  the  question  of 
the  Dover  contract  because   they  might 
prejudice  his  interests  in  respect  of  an 
election  petition  then  pending.  The  speech 
in  which  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Kil- 
marnock introduced  the  Motion  he  made 
for  that  purpose  was  marked  by  a  good 
deal  of  party  spirit;  but  the  reason  why  I 
have  referred  to  it  is,  that  in  that  speech 
the  right  hon.   Gentleman  expi*essed    in 
very  strong  terms,  in  terms  indeed  as  strong 
as  I  could  use  now,  his  opinion  that  the 
Committee  was  not  a  fit  tribunal  to  inves- 
tigate personal  charges  if  personal  charges 
should  be  preferred  ;    and   ho  gave  his 
reasons  for  that  opinion.  In  those  reasons 
I  entirely  concurred  ;  in  some  others  that 
he  gave  at  the  same  time  I  did  not  concur, 
but  I  quite  agreed  with  that  conclusion. 
Well,  Sir,  he  was  followed  amongst  others 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for    Hertford  (Mr.    Cowper),    who,   in   a 
speech,  not  of  the  most  kindly  description 
as  far  as  it  regarded  Gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  also  expressed  an  opinion 
in  which  again  I  entirely  concurred,  name- 
ly, that  if  personal  charges   were  to   be 
brought  forward  in  connection  with  these 
contracts,  they  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
referred  to  a  judicial   Committee.      The 
consequence  of  these  two  speeches  was  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  at 
the  end  of  the  debate,  and   particularly 
referring  to  the  opinions  they  haid  expressed 
as  to  the  unfitness  of  that  Committee  for 
judicial  duties,  he  said,— - 

"The  Committee  was  not  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oondneting  certain  cases  of  criminatorj  ao- 
ensations  against  any  Government  in  particular. 
It  was  not  to  try  the  case  of  Dover  or  Galway  in 
any  other  spirit  than  that  in  which  it  would  be  its 
duty  to  examine  every  other  case  of  contract  that 
might  come  before  it/* 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  know  what  construction 
the  right  hou.    Gentleman  may  now  put 


upon  those  words,  but  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  telling  him  the  construction  not  only 
that  I  put  upon  them  now,  but  that  I 
placed  upon  them  then  ;  and  it  was  this. 
They  were  uttered  in  answer  to  the  objec* 
tion  that  the  Committee  was  not  a  com* 
potent  judicial  tribunal,  and  they  meant, 
as  I  took  them,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  and  of  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  that  that  Committee  should 
enter  into  questions  of  public  principle  and 
public  policy,  and  into  nothing  else.  I  feel 
convinced  that  that  must  have  been  the 
meaning  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  be- 
cause if,  at  the  moment  he  used  those 
words,  he  had  had  it  in  his  mind  that  the 
Committee  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  asperse 
the  character  of  an  individual,  and  be  at 
liberty  to  enter  into  charges  of  or  accusa- 
tions, whatever  they  might  be,  of  corruption 
(none  were  ever  before  formally  preferred 
that  I  know  of),  and  to  acquit  or  convict 
upon  those  charges,  dealing,  therefore, 
with  the  honour  and  character  of  individuals 
— if  such  were  the  case,  I  think  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  bound  to  state  it  to 
the  House,  after  what  had  fallen  from 
those  other  right  hon.  Gentlemen  wha  had 
spoken  before  him.  I  accepted,  therefore, 
the  construction  I  had  alluded  to,  and  I 
made  no  objection  whatever  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commmittee,  thinking  it  a 
most  proper  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  adopt.  But  I  must  at 
once  state  this  to  the  House,  that  if  I  had 
at  that  moment  had  an  idea  that  that 
Committee  were  going,  not  only  to  investi- 
gate the  public  policy  involved  in  the 
making  of  those  contracts,  but  the  charac- 
ters of  individuals,  and  to  presume  to  acquit 
and  censure  on  imputations  of  personal  mis- 
conduct  or  corruption,  nothing  would  have 
induced  me  to  consent  to  the  appointment 
of  that  Committee,  constituted  as  it  was. 
But  now.  Sir,  let  me  state  to  the  Houso 
the  grounds  on  which  I  rest  my  assertion 
of  the  unfitness  of  that  Committee  for  the 
investigation  of  anything  like  personal 
character,  and  let  me  add  that  I  do  so 
from  the  conviction  that  therQ  is  no  member 
of  it  who  can  feel  the  least  objection  to 
the  grounds  which  I  am  obliged  to  state. 
Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  speech  I  have 
referred  to,  said  that  he  thought  the  Com- 
mittee ought  to  be  most  carefully  selected, 
and  I  am  free  to  admit  that  he  fully  re- 
deemed his  pledge — I  say  this,  keeping  in 
mind  the  two  speeches  that  he  made,  and 
the   intention  which    I    have  stated  was 
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to  be  iDferred  from  them — so  far  as  the 
inyestigatioii  of  that  important  question, 
what  were  the  principles  and  the  public 
policy  which  ought  to  gorem  these  contracts 
was  concerned.  I  am  free  to  admit  that  the 
time  had  arriyed  for  that  inyestigation,  and 
I  also  admit  that  I  do  not  think  it  was  possi* 
ble  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  select  a 
Committee  better  qualified  for  carrying  out 
that  object.  It  contained  seye'ral  very 
distinguished  members,  and  it  was  pre- 
sided oyer  by  a  most  able  member  of  this 
House ;  indeed,  in  that  unusually  large 
Committee,  I  do  not  think  there  was  one 
man  to  whom  I  should  haye  taken  excep- 
tion an  one  not  thoroughly  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  question  stated.  I  own  that  my 
own  individual  opinion  is  always  opposed 
to  extending  the  number  of  Members  com- 
posing Committees  beyond  fifteen ;  this 
consisted  of  nineteen  Members,  and  con- 
sidering the  work  they  were  appointed  to 
do,  and  the  questions  I  supposed  were 
submitted  to  them,  they  could  not  have 
been  better  chosen.  But,  Sir,  I  am  bound 
to  state  at  the  same  time,  that  1  do  not 
think  nineteen  gentlemen  could  have  been 
selected  more  unfit  to  enter  upon  an  inyes- 
tigation or  trial  of  any  charge  affecting  the 
character  or  honour  of  an  individual  hon. 
Member  of  this  House,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
one  else.  In  this  I  hope  I  may  not  be 
misunderstood.  I  say  it  with  no  disrespect- 
ful feeling  towards  any  of  the  members  of 
that  Committee.  But  my  charge  against 
them  is  this  :-— In  the  first  place,  whatever 
I  may  think  about  the  prudence  of  appoint- 
ing very  large  Committees  to  conduct  any 
ordinary  matter,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  appointment  of  a  very  numerous 
Committee  to  investigate  anything  like  per- 
sonal charges  is  not  only  opposed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House,  but  it  is  opposed  to  all 
notions  of  a  prud^itial  character.  But  who 
were  these  Gentlemen  ?  I  look  down  the 
names,  and  I  find  men  of  high  character, 
pontioD,  and  credit;  bnt  I  look  in  vain 
(I  hope  I  do  none  of  them  an  injustice) 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  list  for  one 
man  connected  with  the  profession  of  the 
law.  I  find  scarody  one  that  can  bo  ao^ 
qnainted  with  the  laws  of  evidenee.  I  do 
not  find  a  single  Gentleman  amongst  them 
who  is  conyersaat  with  the  mode  in  which 
badness  is  transacted  in  our  courts  of  law, 
who  has  ever  been  aocustomed  to  judicial 
inyestigation  of  any  kind,  and  who,  there- 
fore,  is  at  all  capable  of  conducting  a  jodi- 
eial  investigation  as  it  oqght  to  be  eon- 
daeted.    Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  aure  that  I 
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can  give  the  House  a  better  idea  of  the 
objection  I  feel  to  the  constitution  of  that 
Committee  for  the  purpose  I  an  now  re- 
ferring to,  than  by  alluding  to  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  as  conducted  by  their 
very  able  Chairman  (Mr.  Cobden).  He  is 
not  now  present,  but  I  presume  I  am  not 
irregular  in  thus  alluding  to  him.  There 
is  no  Member  of  this  House  less  incliatd 
than  I  am  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Rochdalo.  I  tmst,  there- 
fore, that  I  shall  not  be  misapprehended 
in  the  observations  that  I  am  about  to 
make.  But  any  hon.  Gentleman  reading 
the  examinations  conducted  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale,  will  oorae  to  the 
same  conclusions  that  I  haye  arrived  at— 
first,  that  he  is  a  very  aente  and  able  mao; 
secondly,  that  the  right  hen.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  not 
have  selected  a  better  man  to  saperintead 
an  investigatiou  into  the  policy  of  the  con* 
tracts  in  ouestion ;  but,  thirdly,  that  he 
could  not  have  sdected  a  worse  man  to 
conduct  an  investigation  into  the  eondoct 
of  individuals.  I  appeal  with  oonfidenee 
to  any  lawyer  who  has  read  the  questious 
that  will  be  found  in  the  blue-book  con- 
taining the  evidence  taken  on  that  inquiiy, 
and  which  were  put  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Rochdale,  and  I  ask  him  his  opinion  of 
those  quesUons.  I  say  they  were  ques- 
tions which  I  believe  would  never  have 
been  allowed  to  be  put  in  any  court  of 
justice  in  the  kingdom,  or  before  any  other 
judicial  tribnnal  where  a  proper  course  of 
examination  and  investigation  is  understood 
and  pursued.  There  are,  in  my  opinion, 
strong  reasons  why  the  Committee  fell  into 
the  error — the  only  error  that  I  charge 
them  with.  I  do  not  auppoae  that  any 
member  of  the  Committee  intended  to  do 
that  which  was  wrong,  or  nnfoir,  or  ineen- 
sistent  with  Pariiamentary  practice.  I 
make  no  charge  of  that  aort  against  then, 
but  I  wish  to  express  my  beUef  that  the 
Committee  were  led  into  the  error  of  as- 
suming to  themselves  powers  that  they  did 
not  possess,  and  of  diaeharging  dolies  for 
which  they  were,  for  reaaons  I  have  men* 
tioned,  unfitted.  Upon  these  gromda  I 
certainly  shall  object  to  a  repetition  of  any 
such  an  investigation  on  any  auch  princi- 
ple. What  the  inleatioDa  of  the  Qctem- 
ment  may  be  I  know  nol»  httt  I  do  Aink 
that  the  proceedings  before  the  Committee 
last  year  were  such  as  to  make  it  veij 
desirable  that  we  should  now  distinckly 
naderatand  what  the  Committee,  if  reap- 
pointed, is  to  be.    If  the  CwmitHe  ia  lo 
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go  iolo  an  inTestigatioii  of  those  principles 
of  public  policy  to  which  I  have  referred,  I 
entirely  coucnr  in  the  Motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman ;  nay,  I  will  go  farther, 
and  say  I  think  that  he  could  not  do  better 
than  renppoint  the  same  Committee.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  that  Committee,  on 
its  reappointment,  is  to  deal  with  the  charac- 
ter of  indiriduals — if  they  are  to  entertain 
and  to  try  anything  like  serious  charges  af- 
fecting the  character  of  individuals — then  I 
cannot  consent  to  a  repetition  of  snch  an  in- 
restigation  by  a  body  of  men,  who,  I  think, 
are  so  entirely  unfitted  for  the  purpose. 
And  here  let  me  repudiate  in  the  strongest 
terms — I  beg  it  may  not  be  for  a  moment 
thought  that  in  the  observations  I  am  now 
making,  the  members  of  the  late  Qoyem- 
ment  shrink  from  any  investigation.  On 
the  contrary,  we  court  it,  we  invite  it.  If 
there  is  any  man  in  this  House  who  thinks 
that  any  man  connected  with  the  late  Go- 
remment  was  influenced  in  the  discharge 
of  his  public  duties  by  motives  of  cor- 
ruption, or  by  dishonest  motives — from 
which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  we 
ahonld  shrink  with  indignation -^if  any  such 
opinion  as  that  is  entertained,  let  it  be 
avowed,  and  let  the  issue  be  tried.  In 
that  case  I  have  a  right  to  require  and 
demaiid,  that  if  such  opinions  are  enter- 
tained no  one  should  shrink  from  getting 
op  to  avow  and  proclaim  them,  and  in  that 
oaae  I  have  a  right  to  demand  two  condi- 
tions. The  one  is  that  there  shall  be  a 
apecifio  charge  and  accusation  ;  and  the 
other  is  that  such  specific  charge  shall  be 
referred  to  a  competent  tribunal.  I  may 
remrad  the  House  that  there  ia  no  lack  of 
precedent  upon  the  matter.  Any  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  sat  for  a  considerable 
time  iq  this  House  must  recollect  case  after 
ease  of  that  painful  kind  in  which  charges 
against  individuals  have  been  brought  for- 
ward, and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  ssying 
that  the  way  in  which  the  House  has  uni- 
formly dealt  with  the  matter,  has  been  to 
appoint  the  Committee,  to  investigate  the 
particular  subject,  and  not  to  enter  into  a 
fishing  eiamination  on  the  question  to  see 
if  they  could  not  find  out  any  charges  to  be 
brought  against  the  Gorernment.  The 
nniform  practice  of  the  House  I  believe 
has  been  this,  to  refer  the  charge  to  a 
Oommitlee  specially  appointed  with  par- 
ticnlar  regara  to  its  fitness  for  its  duty,  and 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  I  think 
no  one  will  contradict  me,  there  have  been 
always  three  conditions  observed  in  the 
•electioQ  of  sneh  a  Committee.    The  first 


of  theso  conditions  has  been,  that  instead 
of  being  an  unusually  largo  Committee, 
such  Committee  has  been  unusually  small, 
with  the  very  obvious  and  proper  motive  of 
increasibg  and  concentrating  its  responsi- 
bility. The  second  condition  has  been, 
that  there  shall  be  at  least  some  Members 
of  the  learned  profession  on  the  Committee 
who  should  be  capable  of  guiding  the  in- 
quiries before  such  Committee  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  taking  care  that  no  injustice 
was  done  to  the  parties  whose  conduct  had 
to  be  inquired  into.  The  third  condition 
was,  that  the  remaining  members  of  the 
Committee  should  be  constituted,  so  far  as 
it  was  possible,  of  men  who  were  perfectly 
free  from  any  party  prejudice  or  party  in- 
terest. I  trust,  therefore,  that  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  investigation — if  there  are 
any  more  grounds  for  suspicion  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  late  Government — I 
hope  that  what  I  say  will  not  be  forgotten. 
I  hope  we  shall  have  a  specific  accusation 
brought  before  the  House,  and  that  a 
Committee  will  be  appointed  competent  to 
try  these  matters.  I  trust  that  in  making 
these  observations  I  have  adhered  to  the 
intention  I  began  with  of  neither  express* 
ing  nor  exciting  angry  feelings.  I  have 
made  these  observations  without  question* 
ing  the  motives  of  the  Committee,  and  I 
hope  without  saying  anything  that  any 
member  of  the  Committee  might  take  ex- 
ception to  ;  but  I  strongly  hold,  whatever 
may  have  led  them  into  this  course,  that 
in  so  taking  it  they  did  not  act  consistently 
with  the  order  of  reference,  and  practically, 
although  I  am  sure  not  with  such  an  in- 
tention, consistently  with  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice. I  do  trust  that  if  we  are  to  have 
any  painful  investigation  of  this  kind  wo 
shall  take  care  not  to  infuse  into  it  the 
elements  of  party  feeling  ;  but  that  after 
the  investigation  has  taken  place  we  shall 
all  look  back  upon  what  we  have  done  with 
a  full  conviction  that  we  have  done  it  with 
a  proper  regard  to  the  interests  of  justice, 
and  with  a  due  consideration  for  the  cha- 
racter and  reputation  of  this  House. 

Sib  FRANCIS  BARING  t  —  I  am 
sorry  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  is 
unfortunately  absent,  so  that  it  falls  to  roe 
to  make  some  observations  in  answer  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet.  Any  public  man 
in  the  discharge  of  public  duties  is  a  legi- 
timate object  of  criticism,  and  no  member 
of  the  Committee  has  any  reason  to  com- 
plain that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has 
thought  fit  to  bring  their  conduct  before 
the  House.     I  am  glad,  however,  that  the 
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right  hon.  BaroDOt  has,  by  limiting  his 
remarks  to  the  question  irhether  the 
Committee  were  justified  in  the  course 
they  took  and  fit  to  conduct  the  inquiries 
upon  which  they  entered,  relieved  me 
of  anything  like  pain  in  replying  to 
him.  I  rejoice  that  the  question  has  been 
brought  forward  now,  because  it  relates 
not  only  to  the  past  but  to  the  future;  and 
as  a  Committee  is  about  to  be  appointed  to 
inrestigate  some  other  cases  with  regard 
to  contracts,  and  as  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment officials  in  certain  transactions  has 
been  questioned,  it  is  right  the  Committee 
should  know  what  course  they  are  to  pur- 
sue for  the  future  in  their  inquiries,  and 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  at  liberty  to 
extend  their  inquiries  into  matters  which 
relate  to  personal  misconduct.  As  far  as 
I  understand  the  tenor  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  observations,  he  maintains,  first, 
that  the  Committee  of  last  year  was  unfit 
to  conduct  a  judicial  inquiry,  and  next, 
that  the  order  of  reference  gave  them  no 
authority  for  carrying  their  examination 
the  length  they  did.  Now,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  stand  up  here  and  say  that  any 
Committee  I  ever  saw  appointed  by  this 
House  was  well  fitted  to  conduct  a  judicial 
inquiry.  Ton  cannot,  in  this  assembly, 
find  judges  on  any  question  who  shall  come 
op  to  the  standard  of  strict  judicial  impar* 
tiality,  and  are  consequently  obliged  to 
select  so  many  from  one  side  and  so  many 
from  the  other,  and  allow  the  truth  to  be 
evolved  by  the  discussions  between  them. 
But  on  the  whole  I  do  not  think,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  that  upon  a  personal 
question  you  find  that  the  verdict  is  dictated 
by  party  motives,  not  the  honest  feeling  of 
honourable  men,  or  that  a  political  man 
seeks  merely  to  gratify  political  animosity, 
and  run  down  the  personal  character  of  his 
opponents.  I  may  allude  in  proof  of  this  to 
the  very  Committee  we  are  speaking  of.  It 
so  happens  that  we  condemned  both  parties. 
I  am  afraid  we  must  not  look  for  thanks  to 
the  Treasury  Bench,  because  we  found 
fault  with  the  conduct  of  the  very  men 
whose  political  supporters  we  are,  and  con- 
demned an  arrangement  made  by  one  of 
my  most  intimate  personal  friends  upon 
this  side  of  the  House.  It  is  not  my  busi- 
ness, however^  to  defend  the  composition 
of  the  Committee,  that  was  the  work  of  the 
House  itself,  and  if  faulty,  or  not  properly 
cast,  should  have  been  objected  to  at  the 
^Ime  it  was  nominated.  When  the  right 
**  Baronet  spoke  of  a  judicial  inquiry,  I 
d  remind  him  that  the  verdict  of  a 
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Committee,   selected    after  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion,  is  seldom  more  satisfactory 
to  the  parties  whom  it  condemns  than  that 
of  one  appointed   in  the   ordinary  way. 
There  was  a  great  inquiry  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Admiralty  during  the 
Government  of  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet was  a  member;  it  was  conducted  by 
five  Gentlemen  appointed  by  the  Committee 
of  Selection,  in  the  most  judicial  manner, 
and  who  came  to  a  unanimous  decitioo. 
Surely  the  verdict  of  such  a  Committee, 
one  would  suppose,  must  have  commanded 
'  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  House. 
Not  at  all  ;  it  led  to  a  long  debate,  and 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  himself  so  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  a  decision  arrived  at  in 
the  most  judicial  manner,  was  among  the 
first  to  denounce   it  as  characterise  by 
party  prejudice  and  party  bias.    As  I  hsTS 
said,  it  is  not  for  me  to  defend  the  selectioQ 
of  the  Committee,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
it  would  have  been  more  likely  to  gaio 
the  confidence  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
if  it  had  been  selected  judicially.     The 
next  point  is  whether  the  House  gave 
authority  to  the  Committee  to  inquire  into 
what  we  did  inquire  or  not.    I  confess  that 
the  difficulty  never  struck  me,  and  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  I  do  not  think  it  ever 
struck  any  one  member  of  the  Committee. 
We  had  not  the  slightest  notion  that  the 
construction  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
seeks  to  put  upon  that  order  of  reference 
was  the  construction  which  we  were  bound 
to  observe.     He  has  said  that  we  were 
wanting  in  lawyers,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
even  some  lawyers  were  on  the  Committee. 
At  all  events,  we  had  Gentlemen  who  came 
from  the  opposite  side,  and  I  should  have 
thought  they  would  have  stated  any  objection 
which  they  felt  to  our  exceeding  our  power. 
But,  if  we  look  at  the  minutes  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, not  the  slightest  objection  will 
be  found   to  have  been  taken  by    those 
Members  to  the  course  which  we  followed, 
or    that  they  themselves  abstained  from 
going  into  those  questions  which  it  is  now 
said  we  should  have  avoided.     The  right 
hon.  Baronet  says  that  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  he  understood  distinctly  that  it 
was  never  intended  the  Committee  should 
go  into  personal  charges,  and  he  quotes  the 
discussion  on  Sir  W.  Russell's  petition.    I 
look  back  to  that  discussion,  and  I  confess 
that  I  am  surprised  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
after  reading  it  should  have  given  as  the 
result  that  which,  to  my  mind,  is  just  the 
reverse.     First  we  have  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  S.  Northcote),  who  claimed  that  the 
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ioqairy  into  transactions  with  regard  to 
DoTor  should  not  be  skin  deep.  I  think 
he  was  quite  right.  I  am  stating  only  what 
in  his  notion  the  inquiry  ought  to  be,  and, 
baring  mentioned  his  name,  I  may  add  that, 
although  he  took  views  in  which  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  did  not  concur,  he  gave 
eyery  facility  to  make  the  inquiry  efficient. 
Then  we  haye  the  late  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  (Mr.  Whiteside),  who  submitted 
that  the  late  Government  had  a  right  to 
demand  that  the  charges  made  against- 
them  should,  without  delay,  be  inquired 
into  by  that  Committee,  in  whose  honour 
every  hon.  Member  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  repose  the  most  implicit  confidence.  He 
said  the  late  Government  had  a  right  to 
inquiry  by  that  Committee,  and  now  we  are 
told  that  it  was  extremely  improper  that 
the  Committee  should  have  inquired  at  all. 
,  I  am  surprised  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
if  he  were  in  the  House,  did  not  rise  to 
contradict  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
and  to  say  that  it  was  not  in  the  least  in- 
tended the  inquiry  should  extend  to  any* 
thing  connected  with  personal  questions. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
(Mr.  Henley)  followed,  and,  although  he 
may  not  be  a  lawyer,  he  is  a  chairman  of 
quarter  sessions.  That  right  hon.  Member 
said,  on  that  occasion,  that  everybody  con- 
curred in  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
investigation  into  the  charges  which  had 
been  made.  We  did  investigate.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  every  hon.  Gentleman 
will  agree  in  the  opinion  to  which  we  came. 
Upon  that  there  will  naturally  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  but  I  do  say  the  inquiry 
was  as  fairly  conducted  as  it  could  well  be. 
I  think  I  have  shown  that,  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  expectation  of  the  House  itself, 
the  inquiry  into  personal  charges  was  ex* 
pected,  and  most  of  all  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  It  was 
claimed  and  pressed  by  them,  and  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  Gentlemen  will  now 
change  their  tone  and  blame  the  Com- 
mittee for  doing  that  which  they  suffered 
those  who  sat  by  their  side  to  demand 
when  the  Committee  was  first  appointed. 
Is  there  anything  in  the  words  of  the  re- 
ference to  prevent  inquiry  ?  The  Com- 
mittee are  to  inquire  "  into  the  mode  in 
which  contracts  have  been  made.'*  Sup- 
posing there  had  been  a  practice  of  regu- 
larly paying  certain  officers  for  passing 
contracts,  what  would  be  the  use  of  the 
Committee  if  they  were  not  to  inquire  into 
that  ?  What  is  the  use  of  telling  certain 
gentlemen  to  inquire,  and,  at  the  sametime. 


that  the  moment  there  is  anything  personal 
or  not  commonplace,  their  inquiry  is  to 
close  ?  If  the  House  think  as  I  do,  I  hope 
they  will  say  so.  I  only  wish  I  had  never 
been  put  on  the  Committee.  It  was  by 
far  the  most  disagreeable  of  any  Committee 
upon  which  I  ever  sat  in  my  life,  and  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  be  relieved  from  it. 
But  it  is  of  importance  that  Committees 
in  future  should  know  whether,  when  the 
strict  words  of  the  reference  are  in  their 
favour,  they  are  to  be  stopped  from  going 
fully  into  the  question  of  improper  trans- 
actions. I  hope  that  in  some  shape  we 
shall  ascertain  what  Committees  are  to  do 
— whether  thoy  are  to  be  free  or  tied  down 
as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  suggests.  I 
have  carefully  avoided  going  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  evidence,  or  anything  which 
relates  to  personal  questions.  I  have  no 
wish  at  all — very  far  from  it — to  repeat 
opinions  which  I  held  in  the  Committee, 
and  there  is  no  Gentleman  here  but  must 
feel  that  having  to  balance  contradictory 
statements  is  an  extremely  painful  and  very 
unpleasant  task.  It  was  with  great  regret 
that  I  went  into  all  those  disagreeable 
matters,  and  I  can  assure  the  right  hon. 
Baronot  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  have  no  intention  of  saying  a  word 
unnecessarily  in  censure  of  any  of  the 
parties  who  were  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNBRS  :  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  observations  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  who  has  just  sat  down  on  the 
great  importance,  with  regard  to  the  future 
conduct  of  this  Committee,  or  of  any  similar 
Committee,  that  some,  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  House  should  be  given 
relative  to  the  specific  subjects  of  inquiry 
to  be  brought  under  their  investigation. 
The  impression  that  I  derive  from  sitting 
day  after  day  on  that  Committee  was  not 
the  impression  that  was  derived  from  it  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  which  he  has 
just  given  to  the  House.  The  right  hon. 
baronet  said  there  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee  as  to  the  validity  of  the  coarse  the 
Committee  pursued,  and  I  understood  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  few  observations  that  he 
made,  to  intimate  a  similar  opinion ;  but  aa 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  I  may  say, 
that  repeatedly  were  objections  made  in 
the  Committee-room  to  the  course  of  in- 
vestigation that  the  Committee  appeared 
to  be  determined  to  enter  on  ;  and  if  there 
was  no  actual  division  of  opinion  taken,  it 
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BMj  eatilj  be  explained  when  one  re- 
•ollectt  that  no  fewer  than  four  members 
of  that  Committee  were  members  of  the 
late  Goyernment,  whose  conduct  was  sup- 
posed to  be  unpugned  before  that  very 
Committee.  Repeatedly  did  I  say — **  This 
is  an  infesttgation  which,  in  justice  to  the 
parties  implicated,  ought  not  to  be  per- 
serered  in."  I  felt,  howerer,  as  my  eol- 
leagnet  in  the  late  Qoyernment  felt,  that 
if  we  pressed  and  perserered  in  our  oppo- 
sition, it  would  at  once  be  said  by  those 
who  were  actuated  by  party  pique  and 
party  rancour  that  we  were  endeavouring 
to  shidd  ourselres  from  an  inyestigatiou 
that  we  fully  courted.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Francis  Baring)  said,  there 
was  an  inconsistency,  because  my  right 
kon.  Friend  near  me  (Sir  John  Pakington) 
says  the  Committee  was  improperly  con- 
stituted for  the  investigation  of  personal 
charges,  whereas  no  such  objection  was 
raised  at  the  time  the  Committee  was 
appointed.  But  I  agree  with  my  right 
hon.  Friend  that  when  the  Committee  was 
appointed  it  was  not  anticipated  that 
personal  questions  would  be  brought  before 
us.  The  Committee  was  confined  to  the 
subject  of  contracts,  and  the  reference  on 
which  we  acted  was  couched  in  the  most 
clear  and  explicit  terms.  Now,  I  draw  the 
distinction,  and  I  make  this  concession  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for 
Portsmouth,  that  if  the  conduct  of  any 
members  of  the  late  Gorernment  should 
seem  to  hare  been  implicated  in  the  course 
of  the  investigation,  for  the  conduct  of 
which  we  were  appointed,  there  would  then 
be  no  objection  to  the  course  which  the 
Committee  actually  took.  But  the  com- 
plaint of  my  right  hon.  Friend  and  myself 
IS  that,  travelling  far  beyond  the  legitimate 
Hnits  of  the  questions  which  were  referred 
to  them,  the  Committee  went  wholly  out  of 
the  beaten  course,  and  implicated  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  individuals  who  were 
net  before  them,  and  who  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  late  Government  at  all,  in  a 
way  that  was  qnite  nnprecedented,  and  that, 
as  I  felt  then,  and  still  feel,  was  eminently 
luifair.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  knows, 
that  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings 
repeated  objections  were  taken  by  myself 
and  by  other  members  to  this  course  of 
preeeeding ;  I  said  then,  and  when  the 
further  occasion  which  we  are  prombed 
arises  I  shall  repeat,  that  this  course  was 
unfair.  While  entertaining  the  deepest 
reapect  for  the  members  of  that  Com- 
Bsiltoe,  I  am  still  anxious  that  the  House 

^lord  John  Matmen 


shall  say  how  far  this  great  Committee, 
consisting  of  nineteen  members,  shall  pro- 
ceed in  this  special  course  of  inquiry,  be- 
cause, as  a  member  of  the  late  GovemmeDt, 
I  feel,  after  what  has  already  occurred,  that 
I  shall  be  out  of  my  place  on  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  if  the  same  kind  of  ques- 
tions as  were  brought  up  last  year  are  to 
continue  to  be  investigated,  then  the  mem- 
bers of  the  late  Government  ought  not  ta 
be  upon  it  to  decide  on  what,  to  some,  may 
appear  to  bo  their  own  case  ;  and,  farther, 
I  feel  tliat  our  presence  is  unfair  to  the 
claims  of  other  persons  not  members  of 
the  late  Government,  whose  claims  might 
be  defended  with  greater  freedom  than 
we  can  possibly  do,  on  account  of  the 
offices  we  formerly  held,  and  the  charges 
that  hare  been  brought  against  us.  I  must 
solemnly  protest  if  this  investigation  is  to 
go  on,  against  its  being  referred  to  a  tri- 
bunal of  the  kind.  Entertaining  thii 
opinion,  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  this  Hoese 
to  re-appoint  this  Committee,  and,  if  it  is, 
further,  the  pleasure  of  the  House  to  refer 
to  it  questions  of  this  delioate  and  pabfal 
nature — a  course  against  which  I  protest— 
I  hope  the  House  will  relieve  me  from  the 
unpleasant  duty  of  being  a  member  of  s 
Committee  where  my  services  can  be  of  no 
use,  but  must  rather  be  a  hindrance  to  a 
full  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  to 
that  full  and  free  defence  which  other 
persons  not  members  of  the  Govemment 
are  entitled  to  expect  at  our  hands. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  explained, 
that  he  certainly  remembered  a  division  of 
opinion  in  the  Committee  as  to  whether 
certain  questions  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
put,  but  with  all  deference  to  the  noble 
Lord  he  did  not  remember  any  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  course  of  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE :  There  is 
something  peculiar  in  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord.  He  has  now  taken  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  protest  against  the  decision  of  a 
Committee  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he, 
during  the  whole  time,  having  sat  patiently 
by,  Toted  upon  every  question,  and  yet 
made  no  protest.  1  confess  I  have  great 
temptation  to  go  fully  into  th»  case,  for  I 
entertain  a  strong  opinion  both  on  the 
composition  of  the  Committee  and  the  jodg^ 
ment  to  which  it  came,  but  I  shall  resist 
that  temptation  ;  and  I  think  it  would  have 
been  wiser  and  more  discreet  cm  the  part 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentlmnan  the  Member 
for  Broitwich  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  if,  in- 
stead of  now  raising  a  debate  on  this  queft* 
tioui  he  had  left  Um  matter  in  the  faandsof 
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a  Member  of  the  Committee  who  has  giYen 
notice  of  a  Motion  in  reference,  to  it  for 
next  week,  since  it  is  inoonyenient  to  have 
two  discassions  upon  the  same  subject. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Droitwieh  sars  that  this  was  not  a  compe- 
tent tribunal.  I  agree  with  him  that  it 
was  not  a  competent  tribunal,  but  I  agree 
with  him  for  different  reasons.  I  think 
the  present  Goyernment,  or  rather  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  greatly 
to  blame  for  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  I  don't  find  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  took  anj  exception  to  its 
constitution  at  the  proper  time.  What 
were  the  circumstances  attending  its  con- 
stitution ?  Instead  of  haying  the  usual 
number  of  fifteen  Members,  nineteen  were 
appointed;  and  what  was  the  reason  al- 
leged for  that  course  bj  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer? Why,  that  he  was  obliged  to  put 
&ar  extra  members  on  the  Committee, 
they  being  members  of  the  late  Goyern- 
ment. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Droitwieh  has  been  vapouring 
a  little  to-night.  "Show  me  (says  he) 
any  specific  charge."  I  took  the  liberty 
to  bring  forward  a  specific  charge  last 
Session,  and  to  say  that  I  saspected  and 
had  strong  grounds  for  suspecting  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  had  tampered  with  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  at  Dover 
by  bringing  the  Admiralty  influence  to  bear 
upon  it.  That  was  notorious,  and  was  one 
reason  for  the  appointment  of  the  Com* 
mittee.  Sir  William  Russell  made  the 
same  allegation  in  his  Petition.  So  that 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wanted  a  direct 
charge,  there  it  stood,  pointing  directly  at 
the  Mkte  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and 
his  private  Secretary.  When  the  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exehequer  entered  into  a  private  arrange- 
ment, as  it  appears  to  me,  with  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Stamford  (Sir  S. 
Northcote),  and  with  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  other  side.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  agree- 
ment to  hush  up  the  inquiry  altoge&er ; 
and  was  nicely  arranged  on  the  old  Scotch 
system  of  "  Scratch  me  and  I'll  scratch 
you."  The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  Bright)  suspected  as  much,  and  pro- 
tested at  the  time  against  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Committee,  adding  that  if  the 
House  really  wished  to  have  an  impartial 
and  trustworthy  inquiry  the  Committee 
ought  to  be  nominated  by  the  Committee 
of  SdectioB.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 


the  Member  for  Droitwieh  talks  about  there 
being  no  legal  members  on  the  Committee. 
At  least  one-fifth  of  the  Committee,  how- 
ever, were  judges  in  their  own  case,  and  so 
much  was  this  felt  to  be  so  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Stamford,  though 
he  took  part  in  the  proceedings  and  put 
questions  to  bring  out  the  ease  for  his 
friends  with  more  ability  than  most  lawyers 
would  have  shown,  could  not  sit  in  the  Com- 
mittee when  it  came  to  a  vote,  but  left  the 
room.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Manners), 
however,  voted  manfully  upon  every  division, 
and  yet  now,  forsooth  I  he  will  not  serve 
any  longer.  The  truth  is  that  this  is  an 
attempt  to  whitewash  the  private  seoretary 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Droitwieh.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Conservative  Committee  for  managing  the 
Elections  —  a  circumstance  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  must  have  been  privy. 
There  never  was  such  a  Committee  in  the 
world  as  that  which  sat  to  inquire  into  the 
Dover  contract.  One  fifth  of  them  being 
accused  of  tampering  with  the  elective 
franchise  at  Dover  were  actually  judges  in 
their  own  case.  Surely  the  House  will  see 
through  the  veil  attempted  to  be  thrown 
over  tnis  transaction.  In  spite  of  all  the 
management  exhibited,  a  verdict  of  guilty 
has  been  returned,  and  then  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Droitwieh,  dis- 
contented with  that,  turns  round  and  says 
the  Committee  did  not  quite  act  according 
to  the  order  of  reference.  I  have  been 
looking  back  to  that  matter,  and  that  being 
so  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  hear  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  make  such  an  assertion^ 
remembering  that  for  twenty-five  years  he 
was  a  chairman  of  quarter  sessions,  and 
that  his  pablic  services  have  recently  been 
commemorated  by  the  presentation  of  a  mag- 
nificent silver-gilt  shield.  I  don't  see  in  any 
of  the  compartments  of  that  splradid  shield, 
illustrating  those  branches  of  the  public 
service  to  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  k 
supposed  to  have  devoted  himself — namely, 
the  navy,  the  eoloniee,  education,  and  jus* 
tice-Huiy  view  of  Dovor,  or  any  medallion 
of  his  private  seoretary ;  and  I  would  re- 
commend him,  in  the  event  of  his  having 
any  supplementary  shield  presented  to  him, 
to  devote  a  whole  oompartment  of  it  to  a 
pictorial  illustration  of  that  interesting  sea- 
port. What,  I  ask,  w^re  the  words  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  moving  for 
this  Committee  on  the  7th  of  July  ?  He 
said. 


(« 


If  tbo  Committee  were  appointed  it  would  be 
thestudjoftheGovernmeBt^attdke  hoped  they 
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would  receive  the  aisisUDoe  of  others  who  were 
<[iiaUfied  to  aid  them-— to  teleot  the  names  of  those 
hon.  Members  who  were  to  oonstitute  it,  with  the 
Tiew  of  securin j^,  as  &r  as  possible,  an  impartial 
and  thorough-going  inquiry.'^ 

Mr.  Oladstone  is  not  always  so  plain,  and 
nobody  eonld  hare  been  mistaken  as  to 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  meant 
by  *'  an  impartial  and  thorongh-going  in- 
quiry."  He  added,  '*  with  regard  to  the 
seope  of  the  inquiry,  he  was  desirous  that 
it  should  be  as  wide  as  possible."  There 
was  no  mistake  about  that,  but  yet  no 
objection  was  made  on  that  occasion  by 
the  right  hon.  Oentleman  the  Member  for 
Droitwich.  Acting  in  accordance  with  the 
adfice  giren  by  Lord  Brougham  to  the 
late  Mr.  Zachary  Macaulay  in  reference  to 
his  illustrious  son,  he  generally  speaks  on 
e?ery  question.  But  on  that  occasion  he 
nerer  said  a  single  word.  But  on  the  12th 
of  July,  when  the  Committee  was  nomi- 
nated, the  hon.  Member  for  Stamford,  ihe 
late  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  was  un- 
usually animated.  Laying  aside  his  ordi- 
narily calm,  business-like  manner,  he 
became  indignant  :— 

«  This  inonirj  (said  he)  ought  not  to  be  skin- 
deep,  bat  folly  and  properlj  gone  into,  and  he  be- 
henii  the  more  the  subject  was  inooired  into, 
the  more  it  would  redonnd  to  the  creoit,  and  not 
discredit,  of  the  late  Goremment.  The  snbjeet 
was  one  which  could  not  properly  be  discussed  in 
that  House,  but  should  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Cmnmittee ;  and  if  it  were  discussed  without  the 
asiistaiiee  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Montnee  (Mr.  Baxter),  it  might  be  said  Uiat 
the  Committee  had  not  been  appMnted  hitij,  nor 
the  subject  properlj  gone  into.  This  Committee 
would  hare  to  go  into  the  whole  question  as  to 
what  were  the  principles  upon  whi^  the  packet 
eootraets  were  rounded,  and  they  would  hare  to 
state  whether  the  Galway,  DoTor,  and  other  con- 
tracts were  right  or  wrong."  [3  &mmard,  cliv. 
p.  lOSC] 

Did  the  hon.  Baronet  make  any  protest  in 
the  Committee  aa  to  the  line  of  examina- 
tioa  which  was  being  pursued  ?  No ;  but 
he  put  as  able  questions  aa  any  lawyer 
eould  have  done ;  and,  what  was  more,  he 
refoaed — and  properly  rinsed — to  Tote  on 
a  matter  in  which  he  eoooeiTed  himself  to 
be  a  judge  in  his  own  case.  I  say  it  is  a 
Terj  unfmrtunate  thing  that  the  ri^t  hon. 
Banmet  did  not  take  this  exception  before. 
He  is  a  diairman  of  qnartar  sessiona,  and 
ought  to  know  that  it  ia  unlawyer>liko  to 
ehiJIeoge  the  eonatitntion  of  a  jury  to 
which  he  had  asaea(ed«  I  say  that  the 
Committee  from  first  to  last  had  a  moat 
tuspicioua  eharaeter.  It  was  acknowledged 
bj  the  Chanoellor  of  the  Exche^aer  that 
Bsrwtal  Oa&orMa 


in  its  formation  ho  found  a  great  difficulty 
because  of  these  four  Gentlemen  being  put 
upon  it.  Howerer,  he  got  orer  it,  and  I 
will  sny  no  more  about  it ;  but  I  do  hope 
that,  on  the  appointment  of  this  new  Com- 
mittee which  the  House  is  called  upon  to 
appoint,  it  will  be  appointed  upon  different 
grounds,  and  composed  of  different  men 
from  the  last ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  the 
House  would  act  wisely  if  it  referred  the 
nomination  of  the  Committee  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection.  Do  not  let  ua  hare 
any  arrangements  made  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  with  his  late  private 
secretary  the  hon.  Member  for  Stamford— 
no  endearours  to  hush  up  this  question ; 
and  when  the  rerdict  has  been  delirered, 
do  not  let  us  have  any  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  coming  here  and  declaring 
that  he  objects  to  the  formation  of  the 
Committee  and  its  conclusions.  I  thought 
at  the  time  that  the  House  made  a  fidse 
more,  when  a  Petition  was  presented  from 
Sir  W.  Russell,  who  had  charged  the  late 
Gofomment  with  having  interfered  with 
his  election,  that  it  should  hare  gone  into 
the  DoTor  case  at  all.  How  stands  the 
case  now  ?  Ton  are  going  next  week  to 
debate  upon  the  evidence  in  thia  blue-book, 
and  a  Committee  will  probably  be  struck 
next  week  to  try  the  Dover  election  pe- 
tition. I  maintain,  if  the  House  wishes  to 
retain  public  respect,  and  to  avoid  such 
scenes  as  this,  it  should  refer  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Committee  to  the  Committee 
of  Selection  upstairs.  By  the  way,  I  may  ob- 
serve, that  although  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  John  Pakington)  claims  the  verdict  of 
the  Committee  as  one  of  acquittal,  in  fsct  it 
was  no  such  thing— -it  only  amoonted  to  a 
verdict  of  not  proven;  but  I  tell  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  ^rly  that  I  cannot  believe 
that  he,  with  his  legal  experience  and  his 
acquaintance  with  business,  conkl  ever 
have  allowed  his  private  secretary  to  take 
the  part  he  did  without  his  knowledge; 
and  until  he  explicitly  denies  it  I  ^all 
continue  to  disbelieve.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  volunteered  to  be  examined 
before  the  Committee,  bat  hia  memory 
was  aingnlarly  defective  in  this  ease,  and 
he  quite  forgot  that  he  had  given  orders  to 
Captain  Carnegie  to  go  down  aad  contest 
Dovor,  until  Captain  Carnegie  produced  a 
letter  from  hia  private  secretary,  and  then 
the  right  hon.  Crentleman  found  be  had 
made  a  mialake.  Aa  f ar  aa  Dovor  ia  con- 
cerned. I  bear  the  right  hon«  Geetleniatt 
no  ill-wilL  I  am  disposed  to  say  lei  by- 
gooea  be  bygones,  for  I  feel  rather  grate- 
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ful  to  him  for  getting  me  away  from  there. 
But  there  is  another  consideration.  What 
18  the  effect  upon  the  people  of  this  country 
as  to  their  views  of  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees of  this  House?  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir 
F.  Baring)  tays  that  no  Committee  is  to 
be  trusted »  and  that  is  the  decision  to 
which  the  country  is  coming.  You  are 
urging  on  a  measure  of  reform  though  the 
country  is  said  td  be  so  apathetic,  and  do 
you  not  see  the  end  ?  If  anybody  will 
support  me,  I  will  oppose  altogether  the 
nomination  of  this  Committee  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  for  I  feel  con- 
vinced, that  if  you  are  to  have  any  fairness 
in  the  nomination  vou  must  refer  it  to  the 
Committee  upstairs.  Let  it  not  be  a  matter 
of  arrangement  between  the  two  front 
benches.  All  Governments,  no  doubt,  wish 
these  things  to  be  hushed  up.  They  are 
disagreeable  matters  to  raise ;  but  if  you 
wish  the  decision  of  tho  Committee  to  go 
to  the  public  with  authority  and  weight, 
let  the  Members  of  this  House  insist  that 
the  nomination  be  left  to  the  Committee  of 
Selection. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
he  Jiad  not  intended  to  take  any  part  in 
this  discussion  ;  but  after  the  astonishing 
statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had 
just  sat  down,  he  felt  bound  to  assure  the 
House — and  he  was  sure  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  bear  him  out  in  it — 
that  there  had  been  no  kind  of  agreement 
or  private  arrangement  or  compact  what- 
ever between  him  and  the  Chancelloi'  of  the 
Exchequer  with  respect  to  the  appointment 
of  this  Committee,  and  he  was  quite  at  a 
loss  to  know  on  what  grounds  the  hon. 
Gentleman  made  such  a  charge.  He  be- 
lieved, indeed,  the  list  of  the  Committee 
was  shown  him  before  the  nomination  ;  it 
was  usual  to  show  the  list  to  those  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  question  and  to  those 
who  were  asked  to  serve,  and  in  both  those 
capacities  the  list  of  the  Committee,  after 
it  was  drawn  up,  was  shown  to  him.  But 
as  to  any  privifte  arrangement  or  compact 
as  to  its  composition  he  could  assure  the 
hon.  Gentleman  there  was  no  foundation 
for  it  whatever.  He  differed  from  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Droitwich  to 
some  extent  as  to  the  course  taken  by  the 
Committee,  for  bearing  in  mind  that  this 
very  Committee  had  arisen  to  some  extent 
out  of  charges  made  against  the  late  Go- 
vernment, he  thought  it  probable  that  the 
Committee  would  inquire  into  those  charges 
in  respect  to  certain  contracts  that  were 


challenged.  And  when  Sir  William  Rut- 
sell  presented  a  petition,  praying  that  the 
Committee  would  not  enter  into  the  case  of 
the  Dover  contract  till  his  petition  were 
considered  in  Committee,  he  (Sir  S.  North- 
cote),  speaking  on  the  part  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues,  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  say 
they  were  anxious  the  matter  should  be 
inquired  into.  For  himself,  he  never  ob- 
jected to  the  course  the  Committee  took  ; 
but  he  could  bear  out  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Leicestershire 
(Lord  J.  Manners),  that  once  or  twice  in 
the  course  of  the  inquiry  Members  of  the 
Committee  expressed  their  opinion  that 
they  were  travelling  out  of  the  record.  He 
had  never  supported  that  view  ;  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  was  always  against 
it ;  but  he  was  bound  to  say  that  it  had 
been  urged.  When  he  urged  an  inquiry, 
he  did  not  expect  the  kind  of  evidence  that 
would  be  brought  before  them.  The  charge 
against  them  was  that  they  had  renewed 
a  particular  contract  without  suflicient  pub- 
lic grounds  and  from  a  suspected  corrupt 
political  motive.  Now,  as  he  knew  that  he 
was  the  person  who  in  the  last  resort  had 
sanctioned  that  contract,  and  that  he  had 
done  so  purely  on  public  grounds,  he  was 
anxious  that  tho  matter  should  be  thorough- 
ly investigated.  The  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite (Mr.  B.  Osborne),  had  condemned 
the  Committee  because  four  members  of 
the  Government  were  appointed  on  it.  But 
unless  that  were  the  cause  the  persons  who 
were  accused  would  have  no  opportunity  of 
making  their  defence.  Either  they  must 
appoint  Gentlemen  who  understood  the  case, 
and  then  they  ran  a  risk  of  partiality  ;  or 
they  must  secure  impartiality  by  appoint- 
ing Gentlemen  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
subject ;  and  then  the  danger  of  a  partial 
report  was  just  as  great,  because  there 
would  be  no  one  to  elicit  those  facts  which 
ought  to  be  brought  in  justice  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  case.  He  confessed  he  did 
not  see  his  way  to  a  solution  of  this  problem^ 
but  he  could  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  that  there  was  no  foundation  for 
his  charge  of  a  compact  between  the  late 
and  the  present  Government  or  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee. 

Mr.  hope  said,  that  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  he  felt  bound  to  bear  testi<> 
mony  to  the  fairness  of  its  proceedings. 
He  so  far  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Portsmouth,  that 
he  did  not  recollect  any  substantial  question 
being  raised  of  the  Committee  gomg  be- 
yond its  legitimate  bounds — at  least  there 
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WAi  DO  formal  disoassion  on  the  point,  and 
certainly  no  diTiBion  was  taken.  He  had 
objected  at  first  to  senre  on  the  Committee 
because  he  foresaw  that  it  would  lead  to 
strong  personal  conflicts,  and  he  should  be 
Tory  happy  to  be  relieved  from  future  at- 
tendance. It  was  not  for  him  to  defend 
the  composition  of  the  Committee,  but  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  B. 
Osborne)  would  look  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  he  would  find  that  in  every 
diyision  the  Members  of  the  late  GoTcrn- 
ment  were  in  a  minority,  and  therefore 
that  no  one  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Committee  were  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  their  opinion.  In  the  main, 
howerer,  he  was  happy  to  say  the  Com- 
mittee were  unanimous,  and  he  would  leave 
it  to  the  House  to  say  whether  a  Committee 
that  was  unanimous  in  its  main  decisions 
was  not  worthy  of  confidence. 

Mb.  H.  HERBERT  said,  he  hoped  that 
if  the  members  of  the  Committee  were  to 
be  reappointed  there  would  be  some  distinct 
understanding  as  to  how  far  it  was  to  goy 
and  how  far  the  words  of  the  reference 
were  to  corer  its  inquiry.  Having  taken 
a  great  interest  in  the  debate  which  had  so 
often  been  alluded  to,  he  had  certainly  de- 
rived from  it  the  impression  that  the  inquiry 
was  to  be  of  a  judicial  character,  and  that 
it  was  appointed  more  or  less  to  try,  so  to 
speak,  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
late  Government.  In  that  impression  he 
was  fortified  by  the  words  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Bucks  (Mr.  Disraeli),  who  said 
on  that  occasion  that  as  there  seemed  no 
chance  of  the  Dovor  Election  Petition 
coming  on  for  trial  that  Session,  it  would 
be  uufiiir  to  the  members  of  the  late  Ad- 
ministration to  deprive  them  of  the  op- 
portunity of  promoting  an  investigation 
into  all  the  circumstances  of  this  ease. 
Why  should  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  have 
said  that,  if  the  Committee  were  to  be 
debarred  from  going  into  that  case?  So 
entirely  was  he  impressed  with  the  view  he 
had  stated,  that  although  he  was  a  member 
of  tho  Committee,  jet,  having  been  pre- 
rented  from  serving  by  having  to  attend  an 
Blection  Committee,  when  he  was  requested 
to  be  present  at  the  drawing  up  of  the 
report,  he  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  was 
right  that  a  member  of  a  Committee  who 
had  not  heard  the  evidence  should  assist  in 
drawing  up  the  report.  Therefore  he  had 
certainly  never  been  more  astonished  in  his 
life  than  when  he  heard  tho  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Droitwich  get  np  and  object  to  the 
eonrae  taken  by  the  Committee.    He  might 
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add  that  whaterer  might  hare  been  the 
impressions  on  the  minds  of  hon.  Memben, 
they  were  caused  mainly  by  the  speediei 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  own  Mendi. 

Lord  LOVAINB  said,  he  thought  it 
might  fairly  be  concluded  from  that  dii- 
cussion  that  it  was  not  safe  to  entrust  to 
a  Committee  of  that  House  an  inquiry  of  s 
judicial  character,  in  which  the  reputation 
of  private  individuals  was  more  or  less  in- 
volved. As  a  member  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, he  should  state  that  he  would  be 
again  prepared  to  pursue  the  course  he 
had  adopted  in  that  matter  ;  but  that  wis 
a  question  into  which  he  would  not  theo 
enter.  He  had  risen  solely  for  the 'purpose 
of  pointing  out  the  extreme  inconvenienee 
which  must  arise  from  allowing  the  condoet 
of  private  individuals  who  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  themselves  to  becooie 
the  subject  of  inquiry  before  a  Committee, 
which  according  to  the  confession  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ports- 
mouth himself,  partook  more  or  less  of  s 
political  character. 

Captain  LEICESTER  VERNON  ssid, 
he  should  not  then  intrude  ou  the  time  of 
the  House  were  it  not  that  he  was  anxioos 
to  notice  an  obervation  which  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chsn- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  which  had 
been  repeated  bjr  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Portsmouth.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man stated  that  he  believ^  the  Committee 
were  unanimous  with  respect  to  the  extent 
of  the  inquiry  in  which  they  were  to  engage. 
He  (Captain  Yemen)  was  himself  an  in- 
dependent member  of  the  Committee,  end 
he  felt  bound  to  say  that  he  was  no  psrty 
whaterer  to  that  unanimity.  It  was  hit 
opinion  that  the  Committee,  in  entering 
rather  into  personal  than  pnblic  matters, 
had  departed  from  its  duties,  and  thst 
when  the  House  appointed  the  Committee 
there  was  no  idea  that  it  waa  to  subserve 
political  ends.  When  the  Committee  de- 
voted nearly  the  whole  of  its  time  to  in- 
quiring into  the  question  whether  Captain 
Carnegie  was  right  in  coming  to  the  rather 
astonishing  opinion  that  Mr.  Churdiwsrd, 
in  offering  him  his  political  support,  was 
attempting  to  seduce  him  from  the  paths 
of  Admiralty  virtue,  ho  believed  it  was 
turning  aside  from  its  duty  for  peddling 
objects  and  postponing  the  interests  of  the 
public  to  those  of  individuals.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  might  object  that 
tho  proper  place  to  make  this  remark  was 
in  the  Committee,  and  the  time  whoi  it 
showed  an  inclination  to  depart  from  iti 
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inttruoiions  ;   but  he  bad  taken  botb  tbat 
time  ftod  place   to   make    tbe  objection, 
thongh  be  was  put  down  by  tbe  argument 
tbat  tbe  public  out  of  doors  were  anxious 
upon   tbe   "  Carnegie    and    Gburcbward" 
question,  aud  tbat  tbej  must  be  satisfied. 
He  ventured   to  say,  too,  tbat  tbe  Com- 
mittee bad   not  so  mucb  to  do  wiib  tbe 
public  out  of  doors  as  witb  tbcir  own  busi- 
ness ;    but  still  be  was  put  down  witb  tbe 
Shibboleth   *' tbe    public   out  of   doors." 
Now  no  one  entertained  a  greater  respect 
than  be  did  for  tbe  public  out  of  doors,  but 
there  was  a  time  and  a  place  for  everything, 
and  it  certainly  appeared  to  bim  tbat  there 
was  no  reason  why  tbe  Committee  should 
have  entered  into  many  of  the  details  they 
had  inrestigated.     Independent  Members 
then  found  themselves,  witbout  tbe  slightest 
reason,  drawn  into  a  perfect  whirlpool  of 
party  conflict.     They  saw  gentlemen  on 
tbe  jury  whose  proper  place  was  in  tbe  wit- 
ness box,   and  plaintiffs  and  defendants 
adjudicating  on  their  own  case.    -It  was 
easy  to  foretell  from  tbe  first  that  some 
over-nice  and  over-scrupulous  persons  would 
refrain  from  voting  on  matters  which  per- 
sonally   concerned    themsolvci,   and    tbat 
others,  cot  so  scrupulous,  would  not  be  re- 
strained   by  any  such  fanciful  feelings,  and 
it  needed  therefore  no  ghost  from  the  grave 
to  say  wliat  would  be  the  inevitable  verdict. 
To  that  verdict  be  intended  to  call  atten- 
tion on  tbe  7th  of  February*  but  in  the 
meantime  he  hoped  tbat  if  tbe  Committee 
were    re-appointed,   its    duties   would  be 
strictly  defined,  and  tbat  it  would  have  tbe 
hardihood  to  restrain  itself  within  them. 
He  had  no  intention,  therefore,  of  drawing 
on  two  debates  on  the  question,  as  tbe  bon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  had 
accused  some  Members  of  wishing  to  do, 
neither  had  he  any  intention  of  whitewash- 
ing the  private  secretary  of  tbe  late  First 
Lord  of  tbe  Admiralty.     He  bad  not  tbe 
sh'gbtett  doubt  tbat  when  light  was  let  into 
the  affair  that  gentleman's  character  would 
need  no  whitewashing.     The  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard,  who  evidently  felt  very  sore 
at  what  he  called  the  attempt  of  tbe  late 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  tamper  with 
the   constituency  of  Dover,   [Mr.  B.  Os- 
BOBNE  :    Hear,  hear !  ]  laid  some  stress  on 
the  fact  that   that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  Tolunteercd  to  bo  examined,  and  in- 
sinuated that  be  had  gained  nothing  by  his 
motion.     But   the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  not  the  only  person  who  had  volun- 
teered, and  those  other  persons  who  had 


Yolunteered,  as  far  as  he  recollected,  had 
not  taken  much  by  their  niotion  either. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  was  sorry  to  hear  my  hon. 
Friend  tbe  Member  for  Liskeard  lay  down 
the  doctrine  tbat  it  was  the  desire  of  all 
Governments  to  hush  up  these  matters-* 
for  my  hon.  Friend  has  himself  been  a 
member  of  various  Governments,  and  one 
is  led,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  when  he 
makes  so  sweeping  an  assertion  he  is  giv- 
ing reminiscences  of  his  own  sentimmts  in 
such  cases.  For  my  own  part,  I  beg  leave 
to  disclaim  such  a  disposition.  I  am  de- 
sirous tbat  this  matter  should  be  fully  in- 
quired into.  My  hon.  Friend  gave  loose  to 
bis  imagination  to  an  extraordinary  extent 
in  what  he  said  about  some  secret  under- 
standing between  me  and  my  hon.  Friend 
opposite,  with  whom  I  had  once  the  honour 
of  being  intimately  connected  in  a  public 
capacity.  There  never  was  any  such  un- 
derstanding between  us.  I  do  not  believe 
I  ever  exchanged  a  single  word  with  my 
hon.  Friend  on  the  subject  except  across  this 
table.  A  fertile  imagination  is  eertainly 
sometimes  a  most  inconvenient  thing. 
This  question  appears  to  me  a  very  simple 
one.  It  would  seem  that  if  the  Committee 
were  not  unanimous  in  the  view  they  took 
witb  regard  to  tbe  scope  of  their  inquiry, 
at  all  events  no  Gentleman  who  differed 
from  the  rest  of  the  Committee  thought 
proper  to  place  his  dissent  on  record ;  it 
is  also  quite  clear  that  a  graat  majority  of 
the  Members  entertained  no  doubt  what- 
ever as  to  the  nature  of  their  duties,  and 
I  am  bound  to  say,  as  a  question  affect- 
ing tbe  practice  of  tbe  House  of  Commons, 
that  it  is  very  inconvenient  tbat  members 
of  a  Committee  who  entertain  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  proper  limits  of  their  inquiry 
which  differ  from  those  of  the  majority, 
and  which  differ  from  tbe  course  which  the 
Committee  is  actually  pursuing,  should  re- 
main silent  in  tbe  Committee,  being  re- 
strained by  the  fear  of  imputations  from 
putting  their  views  upon  record,  and  then, 
not  having  stated  their  views  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  an  intelligible  form,  should  after- 
wards make  appeals  to  the  House,  and 
make  complaints  of  tbe  conduct  of  that 
Committee.  Such  a  course  appears  to  me 
to  be  hardly  fair  on  the  part  of  Gentlemen 
towards  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  they  belong.  With  regard 
to  the  merits  of  this  particular  case — the 
terms  of  the  order  of  reference  and  the  line 
of  inquiry  which  was  pursued — I  confess 
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that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Memher  for 
Droitwich,  who*  introduced  this  questioD,  I 
must  Bay,  in  the  most  temperate  manner, 
appears — if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so 
— to  he  in  error  in  the  view  which  he  has 
taken.  The  opinion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  generally  in  favour  of  the  course 
which  the  Committee  has  pursued.  I  do 
not  speak  now  of  the  judgment  which  they 
came  to,  for  that  is  a  perfectly  proper  mat- 
ter for  review  and  question  by  this  House ; 
but  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  a  Commit- 
tee appointed  under  an  order  of  reference 
such  as  WAS  passed  in  this  instance,  altoge- 
ther to  avoid  what  may  bo  called  personal 
matter.  Undoubtedly  the  inquiry  was  one 
directed  in  the  main  to  the  policy  of  certain 
measures,  and  therefore  I  think  it  would 
bo  an  inconvenient  course  to  refer  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Committee  of  Selection  ;  but 
although  such  was  its  character,  it  was  not 
simply  an  inquiry  into  an  abstract  matter 
of  policy,  but  into  the  conduct  of  Bxecotive 
Governments ;  and  collaterally  and  in  a  se- 
condary manner  it  was,  of  course,  a  ques- 
tion involving  praise  or  blame  of  the  con- 
duct of  those  Governments  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  acted.  How  is  it  possible 
for  a  Committee  required  by  this  House  to 
inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  contracts 
were  framed  or  modified  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  to  make  their  inquiry  thorough 
and  searching  if  they  are  restrained  from 
pronouncing  a  sentence  of  either  praise  or 
blame  on  the  men  by  whom  those  contracts 
have  been  so  framed  or  modified.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  very  fairly  and  justly 
says  that  the  inquiry  was  one  into  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  tho  conduct  of 
the  Government,  and  that  if  the  Committee 
found  that  their  conduct  had  been  deficient 
in  wisdom  anA  prudence,  no  doubt  they 
ought  to  express  their  sentiments  with 
regard  to  it.  But  although  he  admitted 
that  they  might  declare  their  conduct  not 
to  have  been  prudent,  they  were  not  from 
that  circumstance  to  infer  any  blame.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  also  finds  fault  with  the 
Committee  for  having  alluded  to  "corrupt 
motives."  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Com- 
mittee, instead  of  being  censured,  deserve 
rather  to  be  commended  for  the  mention 
which  they  have  made  of  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  because  the  Committee  having, 
by  a  very  large  majority,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Dover  contract  was 
made  without  sufficient  inquiry  into  the 
grounds  of  the  claim  for  its  extension,  and 
having  gone  on  to  express  their  views  with 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


respect  to  it,  they  afterwards,  in  a  spirit 
of  equity  and  of  consideration  for  those 
whose  conduct  they  had  been  condemmng, 
inserted  a  paragraph  declaring  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  that,  notwithstanding 
an  error  had  been  committed,  no  ground 
existed  for  the  imputation  of  corrupt  mo- 
tives.  The  Resolution  was  thus  worded  :— 

"  It  further  appears  to  the  Committee  thai 
neither  at  the  Admiraltj  nor  at  the  Treasuy 
were  the  ofBoers  with  whom  the  decision  rested, 
inflaenced  in  granting  the  renewal  of  theoontnofc 
hj  any  corrapt  or  political  motive." 

That  passage  appears  to  me  dearly  to 
show  that  the  Committee  not  only  acted 
with  equity  and  fairness,  but  that  they 
adopted  it  with  a  view  of  precluding  sny 
supposition  of  invidious  interference  that 
might  otherwise  be  entertained.  I  believe, 
moreover,  that  the  constitution  of  the  Com* 
mittee  was  well  adapted  for  the  purposei 
of  tho  general  inquiry  for  which  it  wsa 
appointed.  I  grant  you  that  the  mixture 
of  what  may  be  called  personal  matter  is 
productive  of  niuoh  inconvenienoe,  and  is 
to  be  regretted  when  it  comes  incidentally 
under  inquiry  and  cannot  be  made  the  sub* 
ject  of  investigation  by  itself,  withont 
entailing  other  and  very  serious  incon- 
veniences ;  but  this  cannot  be  charged 
upon  us  by  way  of  constraint  —  it  is  s 
matter  of  constant  recurrence  in  inquiries 
by  this  House.  The  Committee  on  Con- 
tracts, for  example,  which  sat  in  the  years 
1856,  '57,  and  '58,  was  appointed  not  as 
a  Committee  for  criminatory  charge,  not- 
withstanding which,  in  the  investigation  of 
a  great  number  of  proceedings  of  this 
nature,  they  found  it  necessary  to  express 
opinions  in  the  nature  both  of  praise  and 
blame  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  those 
concerned  in  the  making  of  those  con- 
tracts. A  great  and  natural  desire  hss 
been  expressed  by  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  sense  of  the  House  shonld 
be  expressed  as  to  whether  they  have  ex- 
ceeded their  jurisdiction.  Now.  Sir,  havmg 
listened  attentively,  and  I  hope  calmly  and 
impartially  to  this  debate,  I  mast  say  that 
I  collect  the  sense  of  the  House  to  be  that 
the  Committee  did  not  exceed  the  jurisdic- 
tion given  to  them,  and  that  they  eonld 
not  but  pronouneo  a  sentence  of  blame  or 
praise  upon  the  framing  of  the  contracts 
which  they  were  appointed  to  examine, 
when  such  an  expression  of  opinion  sp 
peared  to  them  to  bo  called  for.  But  it  is 
of  course  my  duty  to  remind  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  that  if  in  his  opinion   the  Com- 
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mittee  ha?6  exceeded  the  bounds  assigned 
to  them,  and  that  for  the  future  they  will 
require  to  be  limited  in  their  proceedings 
otherwise  than  by  the  discretion  of  the 
member,  it  rests  with  him  to  more  an 
Amendment  in  words,  or  in  some  other 
manner  to  obtain  an  expression  of  the 
positive  opinion  of  the  House  ;  and  1  have 
no  doubt  that  any  opinion  which  may  be 
expressed  by  the  House  will  receive  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Committee. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  that 
as  one  who  had  the  remarkable  pleasure  of 
serving  on  the  Committee,  he  must  give  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  grand  question  for 
which  the  Committee  had  been  appointed 
had  been  almost  lost  sight  of,  when  the 
inquiry  passed  from  a  consideration  of  the 
general   policy  which   ought  to  regulate 
postal  contracts,  into  details  of  a  personal 
character.    As  far  as  the  evidence  had  gone 
he  was  incliped  to  think  that  the  points 
which  had  been  complained  of  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  absence  of  definite  respon- 
sibility in  any  of  the  official  departments. 
The  Dover  ease,  which  had  assumed  the 
dimensions  rather  of  an  election  petition, 
might  be  taken  as  disposed  of;   but  he 
wished  to  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
that  the  Galway  case  remained  still  to  be 
diposed  of.     Was  it  intended  that  nineteen 
Members  of  the  House  should  be  doomed 
for  another  Session  to  the  wretched  task 
of  wading  through  a  similar  mass  of  evi- 
dence, altogether  apart  from  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  inquiry  ?     Would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible in  some  way  to  treat  the  charge  of 
corruption  as  a  separate  inquiry,  and  to 
carry  it  on  distinct  from  the  main  object  of 
investigation  ?     His  experience  of  last  year 
led  him  to  believo  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible that  practical   benefit  could  re- 
sult from  a  renewal  of  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding which    was    then    adopted.'    He 
thought  it  right,  however,  to  state  that  as 
regarded  the  spirit  by  which  the  Commit- 
tee had  been  animated,   it  was  his  firm 
conviction  that  they  had  carried  out  the 
rery  difficult  undertaking  in  which  they 
were  engaged  as  fairly  as  was  possible. 
With  respect,  however,  to  their  proceed- 
ings as  published,  he  found  that  some  300 
questions  and  answers,  composing  the  whole 
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had  been  printed,  but  was  not  included  in 
the  Report  which  had  been  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mb.  hope  explained,  that  when  the  evi- 
dence of  the  last  two  days  on  which  the 
Committee  sat  had  been  printed,  it  was 
thought  advisable  that  it  should  not  bo 
reported,  as  a  fresh  subject  was  therein 
opened  up,  the  understanding  being  that 
they  were  to  conclude  with  that  portion  of 
the  testimony  which  related  to  Dover. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  appointed. 

Power  to  report  from  time  to  time. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  BILL. 
LEAVE—FIRST  KEADINO. 


Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  in 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
provide  for  the  consideration  of  an  Ordi- 
nance which  has  been  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment in  a  Report  of  the  Oxford  University 
Commissioners,  ho  wished  to  explain  that 
the  Ordinance  to  which  the  measure  re- 
ferred was  one  which  regulated  the  consti- 
tution of  St.  John's  College,  OAfoiJ  ;  and 
the  Bill  proposed  to  provide  a  tribunal  for 
the  adjudication  of  a  difference  which  had 
arisen  between  the  College  and  the  Com- 
missioners. 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  he  was 
sorry  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  treated 
the  Bill  in  so  light  and  indifferent  a  man- 
ner, because,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  nothing 
less  than  a  breach  of  the  contract  which 
was  entered  into  between  Parliament  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Oxford  University  on 
the  other  in  the  year  1854.  At  that  time 
the  state  of  the  case  was  this : — A  very 
complicated  University  Reform  Bill  had 
been  brought  forward  by  the  Government 
of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  earlier  por- 
tions of  which  passed  through  Committee 
with  great  difficulty.  The  Government 
were  beaten  on  several  divisions  and  nearly 
beaten  on  several  others  ;  and  at  last,  at 
Whitsuntide,  despairing  of  carrying  the 
measure  that  Session,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  remodelled  it  altogether, 
reconstructing  it  on  the  principle  of  giving 
large  discretionary  powers  to  the  Commis- 
sioners named  in  the  Bill,  and  also  allowing 
of  the  eridonce  taken  in  one  day,  had  been  I  each  college  in  the  University,  by  a  majority 


omitted.  This  was  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted as  it  included  the  valuable  testi- 
mony given  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Roso — 
one  of  whom  was  now  in  India  and  the 
other  in  Canada.     The  evidence,  he  knew, 

VOL.  CLVI.    [third  bbries  ] 


of  two-thirds  of  its  members,  to  negative 
any  Ordinance  that  it  considered  objection- 
able. Upon  the  understanding  that  this 
negative  was  to  be  a  practical  one,  tho 
Opposition  ceased  to  object  to  tho  Bill ; 
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subsequently  it  went  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  University  withdrew  their  op- 
position, and  the  measure  became  law. 
What  did  tho  University  do?  Did  it 
make  use  of  this  power  in  a  factious 
manner  ?  By  no  means.  Except  in  the 
case  of  St.  John's  College  no  permanent 
opposition  had  been  offered  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. On  many  occasions  the  Commis- 
sioners had  proposed  changes  to  which 
strong  objections  were  taken,  but  the 
Colleges  were  anxious  to  accommodate 
them,  and  it  was  only  in  this  one  instance, 
where  the  interests  of  a  very  important 
school  in  the  City  of  London  were  most 
injuriously  affected  by  an  Ordinance,  that 
the  College  resolved  on  exerting  the  power 
which  was  given  it  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. To  meet  this  one  case,  then,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  invoke 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  to  destroy 
the  veto  which  Parliament  had  solemnly 
conferred  in  1854.  If  the  Bill  were  al- 
lowed to  pass  it  would  throw  the  greatest 
reflection  upon  the  Ministry  of  that  day; 
because  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  Ministry,  when  it  proposed  the  veto, 
intended  it  to  be  a  deceit  and  a  sham. 
They,  no  doubt,  intended  it  to  be  an  honest 
protection  to  the  University,  and  not  that 
tho  absolute  exercise  of  the  power  should 
terminate  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
George  Lewis  and  Mr.  Cliyb. 

Bill  presented  and  read  P. 

Uouse  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Ten  o  olook. 


HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  January  31, 1S60. 

Minutes.]  Took  Hie  Oath, — The  Lord  Clandeboye. 
PuBuo  Bills. — 1*  Transfer  of  Heal  Estate. 

DILAPIDATIONS  OF  GLEBE  HOUSES. 

QUESTION. 

Viscount  DUNGANNON  put  the  Ques- 
tion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  namely, 
Whether  any  Bill  is  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced tliis  Session  under  the  Sanction  of 
the  Episcopal  Bench  to  niter  and  amend 
tho  Law  relative  to  Dilapidations  on  Glebo 
Houses.  The  noble  Viscount  expressed 
tho  belief  that  he  should  receive  an  answer 
Lord  Robert  Cecil 


to  the  question  that  would  be  gratifying 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  more 
especially  the  parochial  clergy ;  for  beyond 
all  doubt,  if  ever  there  were  a  matter  which 
more  than  any  other  loudly  called  for  some 
alteration  and  amendment,  it  \tas  the  law 
upon  the  subject  of  dilapidations  on  glebe 
houses.  He  had  intended  to  introduce  a 
measure  himself  in  a  former  Session ;  but 
upon  learning  that  the  matter  was  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  right  rev. 
Bench  and  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation, 
he  refrained  from  doing  so.  He  believed 
that  CjDU vocation  and  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
lates did  take  the  question  into  considera- 
tion last  year,  but  that  in  consequence 
of  the  dissolution  it  had  necessarily,  with 
many  other  important  questions,  been  post- 
poned. But  he  had  reason  to  believe  tliat 
the  subject  had  been  duly  weighed  and 
considered  by  them  since,  and  that  a  mea- 
sure would  be  introduced  this  Session  that 
would  be  calculated  to  give  real  satisfaction 
to  the  clergy. 

The  Archbishop  op  CANTERBURY 
stated,  in  reply,  that  during  last  Session  a 
Bill  was  in  preparation,  but  owing  to  the 
circumstances  of  that  Session  an  opportu- 
nity could  not  be  got  of  introducing  it  into 
Parliament.  He  had,  however,  been  in 
eommunioation  with  his  right  rev.  Brethren 
on  the  subject,  and  could  now  state  with 
the  complete  concurrence  of  three  of  them, 
that  a  measure  was  actually  under  oon- 
sideration,  and  he  hoped  in  a  short  time  it 
would  be  completed  and  submitted  to  their 
Lordships'  House. 

The  Earl  op  CARNARVON  expressed 
his  satisfaction  that  a  Bill  was  about  to  be 
brought  forward  on  this  subject.  There 
were  some  alteration  which  had  occurred 
to  him  which  he  hoped  had  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  right  rev.  Prelates. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  be 
was  gratified  to  hear  from  tho  most  rer.- 
Prelate  that  a  measure  was  about  to  be  in- 
troduced which  had  the  concurrence  of  tho 
Episcopal  Bencli.  He  thought  there  would 
be  found  difficulties  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  oodify  the  whole  law  affecting  the 
subject.  It  seemed  to  be  especially  desir- 
able that  there  should  be  something  more 
stringent  than  the  preAont  law  to  require 
tho  incumbent  to  keep  his  house  in  re- 
pair. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  said,  the  dif- 
ficulty  of  altering  the  law  on  this  subject 
had  always  been  felt  to  bo  the  interference 
which  it  involved  with  tho  old  English 
axiom,  that  "  an  Englishnian's  house  waii 
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his  castle.**  The  matter  had  been  txkunj 
years  under  the  consideration  of  the  Epis- 
copal Bench ;  and  it  was  a  happy  circum- 
stance at  the  present  moment  that  the 
great  body  of  the  parochial  clergy,  by 
their  representatives  in  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation,  had  agreed  fully  in  the 
principles  that  were  necessary  to  remedy 
the  defects  of  the  present  law.  There  was 
a  great  objection  to  anything  like  inspec- 
tion ;  but  it  was  generally  admitted  that 
there  should  be  a  public  officer  to  examine 
from  time  to  time,  and  see  what  repairs 
were  necessary,  and  order  them  to  be  done, 
and  to  receive  a  yearly  sum  from  the  hands 
of  the  incumbeut.  He  might,  however, 
state,  in  order  to  correct  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  just  spoken,  that  the  Bill,  being 
in  the  nature  of  a  taxing  Bill,  could  not 
be  introduced  into  their  Lordships'  House, 
but  must  originate  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament. 


TRANSFER  OF  LAND. 

PETITION. 

TRANSFER  OF  REAL  ESTATE  BILL. 

FIRST  READINa. 

LORD  BROUGHAM  said,  he  had  to 
lay  before  their  Lordships  a  very  important 
petition  from  nearly  all  the  magistrates 
and  landowners  of  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land, praying  for  an  Improvement  in  the 
present  Law  respecting  the  Transfer  of 
Land.  They  did  not  state,  as  they  might 
have  done,  that  the  present  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  when  examined  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  that 
law  had  been  design^ly  intended  to  make 
land  an  unmarketable  commodity  it  could 
not  hare  been  more  complete  in  its  pro- 
visions. The  petitioners  prayed  their  Lord- 
ships to  extend  to  all  land  of  all  tenure, 
freehold  and  Icagehold,  but  particularly 
freehold,  the  custom  of  copyhold  convey- 
ancing which  was  known  in  their  part  of 
the  country,  and  practised  with  perfect 
success.  He  had  also  a  petition  from  a  very 
learned  Friend  of  his,  a  conveyancer  of  forty 
years*  standing,  Mr.  Fawcett,  who  had  been 
for  thirty-five  of  thoso  years  steward  of 
one  of  the  greatest  manors  of  the  north. 
He  stated  his  experience  of  that  manor,  in 
which  there  were  about  500  tenements  of 
various  descriptions,  and  some  of  very  con- 
siderable value  and  extent,  and  he  said  that 
during  the  whole  thirty-five  years,  in  which 
hardly  one  bad  not  passed  at  least  once, 
bat  many    several    timcp,    by   transfers 


will,  or  mortgage,  there  had  never  been  a 
single  instance  of  a  dispute  raised  on  any 
question  connected  with  thoso  transfers 
of  property.  The  expense  of  each  convey- 
ance was  not  more  than  78.,  and  the  length 
never  exceeded  200  words.  It  was  natural 
that  these  petitioners  should  hope  and  pray 
that  this  mode  of  conveyancing  might  be 
extended  to  all  real  property  held  under 
whatever  tenure.  He  (Lord  Brougham) 
availing  himself  of  Mr.Fawcett*s  experience, 
prepared  and  introduced  a  Bill  on  this  sub- 
ject last  year  and  the  year  before  ;  but  it 
did  not  go  further  than  its  first  stage  last 
year.  This  was  very  much  owing  to  his 
learned  Friend  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  then  the 
Solicitor  General,  having  introduced  a  Bill 
of  great  value,  carefully  and  elaborately 
framed,  with  the  same  view,  and  in  several 
respects  in  nearly  to  the  same  effect.  There 
were  certain  objections  urged  against  that 
Bill  to  which  his  was  not  liable,  but  instead 
of  opposing  it  he  thought  it  well  to  co-ope- 
rate with  his  learned  Friend  in  his  effort  to 
amend  the  law.  He  (Lord  Brougham)  had 
now  prepared,  in  compliance  with  the  prayer 
of  these  petitioners  the  same  measure  which 
he  before  proposed,  with  certain  material 
alterations,  the  object  of  which  was  to  pro- 
vide the  remedies  to  which  Sir  H.  Cairns' 
Bill  was  directed,  and  some  other  improve- 
ments. Sir  Hugh  Cairns*  Bill  established 
a  Land  Transfer  Court  on  the  footing  of 
the  Irish  Incumbered  Estates  Court,-but< 
his  (Lord  Brougham's)  measure  gave  the 
same  powers,  under  control  and  with  the 
right  of  appeal,  to  local  officers  in  every 
district  throughout  the  country. 

Petition  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Table. 

The  noble  and  learned  Lord  then  pre- 
sented a  Bill  touching  the  Transfer  of  Keal 
Estate,  and  for  the  Registration  of  the 
Titles  thereof 

Lop  CRANWORTH  asked,  Whether 
the  Bill  which  the  Government  intended  to 
bring  forward  on  the  same  subject  would 
be  introduced  in  this  or  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  ? 

Thb  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  the 
Attorney  General  had  already  announced 
that  he  would  ask  leave  to  bring  in  this 
measure.  Many  fiscal  considerations  would 
arise  respecting  it,  and  it  was  thought  more 
expedient  to  introduce  the  Bill  in  the  other 
House. 

Bill  read  1\ 


IIouso  ndjoumcd  at  a  quarter  before 

Six  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Tuesday t  January  31,  1860. 

MiNUTSB.]  Public  Bills. — 1°  Corrupt  Practices 
Prevention  Act  (1854)  Amendment ;  Election 
Petitions  Act  (1848)  Amendment ;  Public  Im- 
proTcments;  Warehousing  Places  (Manchester), 
^. ;  Adulteration  of  Food  or  Drink ;  Attor- 
neys and  Solicitors  ;  Tramways  (Ireland). 

EDUCATION  (IRELAND). 
QU|:STION. 

Mr.  HENNESSY  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Whether  the  Government  intend  to  intro- 
duce any  measure  tins  Session  respecting 
Irish  Education  ? 

Mu.  CARD  WELL  :  Sir,  no  change  will 
be  made  in  the  system  of  education  in  Ire- 
land without  giving  the  House  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  an  opinion  upon  it. 
The  hon.  Member  is  of  course  aware  that 
the  system  of  National  Education  in  Ire- 
land is  not  regulated  by  statute,  and  that 
there  is  no  probability  of  the  necessity  for 
any  legislation  on  the  subject. 

LAND  TAX  (INDIA.) 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  what 
has  been  done  by  the  Government  in  India 
to  give  effect  to  the  orders  contained  in 
Lord  Stanley's  Despatches  as  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  Land  Tax,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  regulation  XIX.  of  1810? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  had 
not  heard  from  the  Government  of  India 
whether  any  steps  had  been  taken  to  carry 
those  measures  into  effect,  but  before  long 
he  hoped  he  would  receive  information  on 
the  subject.  With  regard  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Land  Tax,  he  could  state  that 
at  Madras  measures  were  taken  to  allow 
builders  of  houses  in  towns  to  redeem  the 
tax  on  laud  on  which  the  houses  were 
built. 

FOREIGN  TARIFFS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  wished  to 
put  a  Question  to  the  right  hon.  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  he  had  not 
given  him  notice;  and,  therefore,  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  wished  him  to  postpone  the 
question  he  would  bo  hnppy  to  do  so.  lie  un- 
derstood that  an  account  of  the  changes  in 


all  Foreign  Tariffs  was  in  the  habit  of  being 
prepared,  but  no  such  information  had  been 
laid  before  the  House  for  the  last  eighteen 
months.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
House  should  have  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  he  would  be  glad  to  knew  when 
the  Papers  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
bers. He  would  add  to  this  question,  whe- 
ther the  changes  in  the  Tariffs  of  our  fo- 
reign dependencies  was  in  possession  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  did 
not  quite  collect  the  bearing  of  the  first 
part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  observations  ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  Papers  he  asked  for 
he  would  give  him  information  to-morrow. 

AFFAIRS  OF  SARDINIA. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  STANSFIELD  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  it  is  true  or  not  that,  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  of  December  last,  a  pub- 
lic Association,  to  be  entitled  "  La  Nazione 
Armata,"  having  for  its  object  the  voluntary 
arming  and  organization  of  large  numbers 
of  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
was  proposed  by  two  Members  of  the  Cham- 
bers, Signori  Brofferio  and  Sineo,  and  the 
Presidency,  with  the  consent  of  the  King, 
accepted  by  Garibaldi;  and  whether,  about 
the  same  time,  a  Royal  decree  appointing 
General  Garibaldi  Inspector-in- Chief  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  Kingdom  had  been 
determined  upon,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
being  signed  by  the  King;  and,  further, 
whether,  under  these  circumstances,  Sir 
James  Hudson,  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador 
at  Turin,  under  instructions  from  the 
Government  at  home,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  French  Ambassador,  or  otherwise, 
on  the  2nd  day  of  January,  or  on  any  other 
occasion,  protested  to  the  King  against 
such  measures,  which  His  Majesty  was 
supposed,  of  his  own  free  will,  to  be  about 
to  adopt,  stating,  in  the  name  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  that  the  good  offices  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  present  crisis  of 
Italian  affairs,  would  be  withdrawn  if  such 
proposed  measures  were  persisted  in  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  I  con- 
fess I  am  unable  to  answer  the  former  part 
of  the  question  of  my  hon.  Friend  as  to 
what  was  done  in  Piedmont  with  regard  to 
the  association  called*' La  Nazione  Armata." 
I  was  however  informed  by  Sir  James 
Hudson  in  a  private  letter  that  there  was  a 
plan  for  having  an  armed  association  in 
Sardinia,  of  which  General  Garibaldi  was 
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to  be  the  head,  and  that  Signer  Brofferio, 
one  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  two 
or  three  other  deputies,  were  favourable  to 
tho  plan,  and  went  to  General  Garibaldi  to 
invite  him  to  accept  the  presidency.  Sir 
James  Hudson  informed  me  that  he  had 
considered  the  matter,  and  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  have  an  armed  associa- 
tion, not  under  the  control  of  the  Sovereign, 
was  quite  inconsistent  with  his  notions  of 
a  monarchy.  Sir  James  Hudson  received 
no  instructions  from  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject,  nor  has  the  ques- 
tion come  for  discussion  before  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  but  I  believe  that  Sir 
James  Hudson's  opinion  reached  the  ears 
of  the  King.  General  Garibaldi  was  then 
asked  to  resign  the  Presidency  of  this 
Association,  which  he  did  in  the  most 
.  prompt  and  generous  manner.  General 
Garibaldi  afterwards  wrote  to  Sir  James 
Hudson  to  know  whether  he  had  given 
any  opinion  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  that 
this  Association  ought  to  be  dissolved.  Sir 
James  Hudson  answered  promptly  and 
frankly  that,  in  bis  opinion,  in  a  monarchy 
all  the  airmed  forces  ought  to  be  under  the 
command  of  the  King.  All  the  forces  of 
the  Kingdom  had  previously  been  under 
the  command  of  the  Sovereign  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It  was  an  entirely  pri- 
vate proceeding  on  tho  part  of  Sir  James 
Hudson  with  regard  to  these  questions,  and 
one  upon  which  he  received  no  instructions 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government,  nor  do  I 
think  that  tho  French  Minister  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter.  As  to  Sir 
James  Hudson  having  stated  that  the  good 
offices  of  Great  Britain  would  be  withdrawn 
if  the  proposed  measures  were  persisted  in, 
I  believe  Sir  James  Hudson  never  made 
any  such  statement.  Although  it  was  not 
necessary  to  take  any  public  notice  of  the 
matter,  I  wrote  a  private  letter  to  Sir  James 
Hudson  approving  what  he  had  done. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  he  was  to  under- 
stand that  this  was  an  entirely  unautho- 
rized proceeding  on  the  part  of  Sir  James 
Hudson. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :— Her  Ma- 
jesty's  Government  had  never  heard  of  the 
matter  until  they  were  informed  of  it  by 
Sir  James  Hudson. 

THE  OATH  TAKEN  BY  RECRUITS. 
QUESTION. 

Lord  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Secretary'  of  State  for 


War,  Whether  ho  has  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  Oath  t&ken  by  recruits  on  attesta- 
tion, with  a  view  to  an  alteration  of  the 
same?  He  (Lord  W.  Graham)  thought 
that  a  declaration  might  be  substituted  for 
tho  oath  that  tho  recruit  would  obey  tho 
commands  of  all  the  officers  that  were  set 
over  him, 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance  did  not  cover  the 
answers  which  the  recruit  had  to  make  to 
the  questions  of  the  magistrates.  The 
oath  was,  however,  under  consideration. 

MARTIN  ESOALANTE.— THE  BIBLE  IN 
SPAIN.— QUESTION. 

Sir  ANDREW  AGNEW  said,  he  wish- 
ed  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  if  it  is  true  that  the  British 
Consul  at  Cadias  allowed  Martin  Escalante, 
a  British  subject,  to  remain  upwards  of 
seven  months  in  prison  untried,  and  also 
delayed  or  declined  to  take  him  under  his 
protection,  although  (at  tho  instigation  of 
the  Spanish  Judge)  an  application  was 
made  to  the  Consul  to  do  so?  He  be- 
lieved that  Martin  Escalante  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  nine  years'  penal  servitude  for 
circulating  Roman  Catholic  Bibles  in  the 
Spanish  language.  He  should  also  be 
glad  to  know  whether  any  remission  of  the 
punishment  has  been  asked  for  and  is  likely 
to  be  obtained  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Sir.  the  Bri- 
tish Minister  at  Madrid  was  informed  that 
Martin  Escalante  had  been  arrested  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  circulated  Bibles  in  the 
Spanish  language,  that  being  an  offence 
by  the  Spanish  law.  Mr.  Buchanan,  the 
British  Minister  at  Madrid,  wrote  to  our 
Consul  at  Cadiz,  to  know  what  he  had 
done,  and  was  informed  that  he  had  in- 
quired into  tho  case,  that  he  found  that 
Martin  Escalante  was  in  prison  according 
to  the  law  of  the  country,  but  that  he  had 
legal  advice,  and  that  he  would  be  defend- 
ed by  his  legal  adviser.  We  have  no  in- 
formation to  induce  us  to  think  that  the 
British  Consul  at  Cadiz  could  have  re- 
leased Martin  Escalante  from  prison  or  ob- 
tained his  trial  in  a  shorter  time.  He  re- 
peatedly applied  to  the  Spanish  Minister  at 
Madrid,  who  always  replied  that  Martin 
Escalante  was  suffering  in  the  due  course 
of  justice.  He  certainly,  however,  was 
not  tried  until  after  he  had  been  in  prison 
for  seven  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  was  sentenced  to  nine  years'  penal 
servitude.     The  British  Minister  has  op- 
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plied  to  the  Spanish  QoTernmcnt  for  the 
liberation  of  Martin  Escalante,  and  there 
is  ererj  reason  to  think  that  he  will  ?ery 
soon  be  released  entirely  from  the  term  of 
bis  serritnde. 


LICENSING  BILL  (INDIA).— QUESTION. 

Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  said,  he  wish- 
ed  to  inquire  what  course  the  Government 
intend  to  take  with  regard  to  the  Licens- 
ing Bill  in  India,  and  whether  that  Bill 
has  been  passed  through  all  its  stages  by 
the  Legislative  Council  at  Calcutta  ? 

Sm  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  the 
Licensing  Bill  had  been  introduced  and 
had  passed  through  certain  stages.  Its 
further  progress,  however,  was  postponed 
until  after  the  Legislative  Council  should 
again  meet.  The  Legislative  Council  had 
not  yet  met,  and  he  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  state  what  course  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  would  pursue  upon  the  Bill. 

THE  MILITIA.— QUESTION. 

CoLOKEL  DICKSON  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether  it  is  intended  to  embody  fresh 
regiments  of  Militia  in  the  place  of  those 
about  to  be  disembodied,  and  whether  it  is 
intended  to  introduce  any  measure  to  place 
the  Militia  force  on  a  more  permanent  and 
efficient  footing  ? 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  when 
he  brought  forward  the  Army  Estimates 
he  would  then  state  the  course  the  Govcrn- 
Inent  intended  to  pursue  with  respect  to 
the  Militia  force.  He  might  state  now,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  intended  to  embody 
any  fresh  regiments  of  Militia  in  place  of 
those  that  had  been  disembodied. 

COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a 

?nestion  relative  to  the  Treaty  with  France. 
t  had  been  stated  that  the  Treaty  was  to 
be  laid  on  the  table  very  shortly,  but  he 
wished  to  ask  whether  it  is  necessary  for 
the  House  to  receive  it  as  a  whole,  or  whe- 
ther it  will  bo  competent  for  the  House 
to  consider  and  alter  any  of  the  details  ? 
They  were  informed  that  the  Treaty,  so 
far  as  England  was  concerned,  would  come 
to  immediate  operation,  but  that  with  re- 
d  to  France  it  was  not  to  take  effect 
eighteen  months.     If  this  were  so,  it 
Lard  John  Bussell 


would  bo  a  great  hardship  to  those  who 
held  large  stocks  of  wines  and  spirits.  The 
question  that  he  wished  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  6entlemai»  was  whether  the  prece- 
dent of  1825,  laid  down  by  Mr.  Canning 
when  he  took  off  the  duty  on  foreign  ^trits 
and  wines,  will  be  followed— namely,  that 
the  duty  should  not  be  taken  off  till  Ja- 
nuary, 1861,  thus  giving  traders  thne  to 
get  rid  of  the  stock  they  happened  to  have 
on  hand. 

MB.MILNER  GIBSON  said,  the  Treaty 
would  of  course  be  subject  to  the  approTsl 
of  the  English  Parliament,  but  as  regarded 
its  details,  ho  must  beg  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  wait  till  Monday,  when  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  lay  the  whole  of  his  financial 
measures  before  the  House. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING. 
COHMITIEE  HOVBD  FOS. 

Mr.  LINDSAT*  :  I  rise,  Sir,  to  move 
the  following  Resolution  : — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  operation  of  the  burdens  and  re- 
strictions especially  affeotiog  Merchant  Shippiog, 
and  of  the  following  Statutes  ;  9  and  10  Via.,  e. 
93,  an  Act  for  compensating  the  fiimilies  of  Per- 
sons killed  b/  accidents ;  the  Merchant  ^lippiag 
Act  (1854);  the  Merchant  Shipping  Amendment 
Act  (1855) ;  the  Passenger  Act  (1855)  ;  and  the 
Chinese  Passenger  Act  (1855)." 

Sir,  in  March  last,  I  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  in  the  late 
Parliament,  a  Motion  similar  in  all  respects 
to  that  which  I  now  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  Parliament  was 
then  pleased  unanimously  to  grant  this 
Committee  of  Inquiry ;  but  unfortunately 
the  late  Parliament  was  soon  after  dis- 
solred,  and,  consequently,  no  results  fol* 
lowed  the  appointment  of  that  Committee. 
I  have  now,  therefore,  again  to  ask  that  a 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
special  burdens  and  restrictions  affectiDg 
Merchant  Shipping.  I  see  on  the  paper 
that  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
City  of  London  has  a  Motion  similar  in 
subistaDco  to  that  which  I  have  just  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  Uie  House; 
and,  apparently,  the  object  whicli  my  hon. 
Friend  has  in  ?iew  is  the  same  as  that 
which  has  caused  me  to  move  in  the  mat- 
ter. I  may  say,  for  the  satisfaction  of  my 
hon.  Friend,  and  for  the  information  of  the 
House,  that  if  the  House  shall  be  pleased 
to  ffrant  me  this  Committee  of  Inquiry,  it 
will  be  necessary,  in  the  int  placo»  to  aiake 
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some  inquiry  into  tho  flctnal  position  of  tbo 
British  Shipping  Interest,  which,  I  am 
sorrj  to  say,  has  for  »ome  timo  past  been 
suffering  great  depression.  It  will  be 
necessary  also  to  glauco  generally  at  the 
causes  of  that  depression.  I  for  one  feel 
that  the  causes  of  that  depression  are  so 
apparent  that  a  very  limited  inquiry  on  that 
head  will  suffice.  I  believe  the  Committee 
will  find  that  the  causes  of  that  great  de- 
pression to  which  the  British  Shipping  In- 
terest has  been  subjected,  arise  in  great 
measure  indeed  from  the  same  causes  which 
bring  periods  of  great  depression  on  other 
branches  of  commerce.  I  will  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

In  1853-54-55,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
British  Shipping  Interest  was  in  a  state  of 
great  prosperity.  The  Crimean  war,  while 
it  created  an  enormous  eitra  demand  for 
ships,  curtailed  in  a  very  small  degree  the 
usual  channels  of  commerce,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  a  larger  number  of 
ships  was  called  into  requisition  than  was 
necessary  for  the  usual  trade  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  I  am  free  to  own  that  the  shipowners 
at  that  time  brought  forward  more  ships 
than  the  trade  of  the  country  required. 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that  the  supply,  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  has  greatly 
exceeded  tho  demand.  But  I  would  not 
venture  to  ask  the  House  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  if  I  thought 
that  the  sole  cause  of  the  depression  was 
the  over-supply  of  ships,  because  I  fear  1 
should  thus  be  setting  a  precedent  that 
would  justify  other  interests,  when  they 
were  in  a  depressed  state,  to  come  before 
this  House  with  a  demand  for  inquiry. 

But  there  are  other  causes  which  to  acou- 
siderable  extent  have  been  the  causes  of 
this  depression.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  those  peculiar  restrictions  which,  when 
the  shipping  interest  waa  deprived  of  pro- 
tection, ought  also  to  have  been  removed — 
restrictions  which  were  the  creatures  of 
protection,  and  which,  when  protection  was 
abolished,  ought,  in  justice  to  the  shipping 
interest,  to  have  been  also  swept  away. 
There  is  another  point  ou  which  the  Com- 
mittee will  feel  it  necessary  to  make  some 
inquiry.  The  House  is  aware  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  Navigation  Acts,  ten  years 
ago,  admitted  the  ships  of  all  other  nations 
into  our  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  our 
own  ships  are  admitted.  In  thus  throwing 
open  our  ports  I  admit  we  have  shown  a 
wise  and  prudentregard  tooarown  interests, 


but  we  have  also  displayed  great  liberality 
to  other  nations,  and  at  the  least  wo  might 
have  expected  that  other  nations  would 
make  us  some  return.  But  other  nations 
have  not  reciprocated  our  liberality;  for  I 
find  that  France — and  I  take  the  case  of 
France,  because  I  understand  that  we  are 
about  to  enter  into  a  conmiercial  treaty 
with  that  country — and  though  1  will  not 
say  anything  that  would  lead  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  treaty  of  the  details  of  which 
I  am  ignorant,  I  may  take  up  this  point — 
how  we  stand,  with  regard  to  the  shipping 
interest  in  our  relations  with  France.  In 
1850 — ten  years  ago — we  admitted  the 
ships  of  France  into  our  ports  on  the  same 
terms  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  our 
own  ships.  Ten  years  have  gone,  but 
France  has  not  met  us  in  the  same  spirit 
of  liberal  policy.  France  maintains  high 
differential  duties.  The  article  of  sugar, 
when  imported  into  France  in  French  ships, 
pays  a  duty  of  £3  8s,  per  100  kilo- 
grammes; if  in  British  ships  it  pays  a  duty 
of  £4  4«.  I  find  that  cofiee  pays  a  duty, 
if  in  French  ships,  of  £2  S$.  per  100  kilo- 
grammes; if  in  British  ships,  £4  is.  To- 
bacco in  French  ships  pays  4«.  per  kilo- 
gramme; in  British  ships  the  duty  is 
double  the  amount.  Cotton  wool  in  British 
ships  pays  £1  Ss,  per  100  kilogrammes; 
if  in  French  ships,  it  pays  only  half  that 
amount  of  duty.  Tea,  if  in  British  ships, 
pays  45.  9d,  per  100  kilogrammes ;  in 
French  ships,  only  Is.  2d,  There  are  very 
few  staple  articles  admitted  into  the  ports 
of  France  in  British  vessels  upon  the  same 
terms  on  which  they  are  admitted  in  French 
vessels.  In  fact,  in  many  cases,  there  are 
not  merely  very  high  differential  duties 
against  our  ships,  but  the  duties  are  almost 
prohibitory.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
France  does  not  gain  by  that  illiberal 
policy,  for  wo  find  that,  for  every  French 
ship  that  enters  our  ports,  three  British 
ships  enter  the  ports  of  France.  But 
that  is  no  answer  to  the  complaint  of  what 
I  may  tho  injustice  on  the  part  of  France, 
which,  deriving  as  she  has  done  during  the 
last  ten  years  the  full  benefit  of  a  share  in 
our  vast  carrying  trade,  excludes  our  ships 
from  her  comparatively  limited  trade.  It 
is  not,  however,  solely  of  the  differential 
duties  on  goods  imported  in  the  ships  of 
the  respective  nations  that  I  have  to  com- 
plain, 1  find  that  thero  aro  also  very  high 
tonnage  duties  levied,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  British  shipping  entering  the  ports  of 
France.  1  find  that  British  vessels  from 
any  but  British  ports  in  Europe  pay  a  ton- 
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nnge  rate  in  Franco  of  2|  francs  per 
ton,  wliile  French  ships  pay  a  tonnage 
duty  of  only  eighteen  centimes,  or  one- 
fourteenth  of  the  charge  imposed  upon  our 
vessels.  I  find  that  French  vessels  from 
other  ports  than  those  hetonging  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies  pay  75  cents  per 
ton;  while  British  vessels  from  all  parts 
pay  2|  francs  per  ton;  and  the  ships  of  the 
Americans — our  great  rivals  in  the  carry- 
ing trade — are  also  only  suhject  to  the 
French  charge  of  75  cents  per  ton.  As  I 
have  already  said,  we  not  only  admit  the 
ships  of  France  to  our  ports,  but  we  also 
admit  the  ships  of  the  rest  of  the  world; 
and,  however  high  those  differential  duties 
of  France  may  be  against  us,  they  are  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  differential  duties 
maintained  by  the  Spanish  Government 
against  our  shipping  entering  their  ports. 
I  find  that  coffee  imported  into  Spain  from 
Havana  in  British  ships  pays  a  duty  of 
20  cents  per  9  lbs.,  while  coffee  imported  in 
Spanish  ships  pays  a  duty  of  only  12 
cents  per  9  lbs.  I  find  that  sugar — the 
staple  product  of  that  island — imported  in 
British  ships  pays  37  cents,  per  box,  while 
Bugar  imported  in  Spanish  ships  pays  a  duty 
of  only  25  cents  per  box.  I  find  that  the 
same  high  differential  duties  are  imposed 
against  our  shipping  upon  other  articles, 
and  that  on  tobacco,  for  instance,  the 
charges  fall  in  the  proportions  of  150  and 
75.  I  find  that  at  Cardenas,  dues  of  one 
dollar  and  a  half  per  ton  are  levied  on 
British  ships,  while  dues  of  only  half  a 
dollar  per  ton  are  levied  on  Spanish  ships. 
I  need  hardly  add  that  we  are  excluded 
not  only  from  the  coasting  trade  of  Spain, 
which  is  inconsiderable,  but  also  from  the 
coasting  trade  of  France,  which  is  con- 
siderable, and  in  which  it  might  be  im- 
portant to  us  to  be  allowed  to  share.  There 
are  altogether  seventeen  nations  which 
maintain  against  us  differential  duties,  or 
prohibit  our  ships  from  engaging  in  their 
coasting  trade.  What  is  the  course  which 
we  ought  under  these  circumstances  to 
adopt,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say;  but  I  do 
think  that  these  are  facts  which  the  Com- 
mittee, if  it  be  granted,  will  be  bound  to 
inquire  into,  and  tu  report  upon  to  the 
House.  I  believe  it  will  also  be  the  duty 
of  the  Committee 'to  ascertain  what  the 
various  Governments  which  have  sat  upon 
these  benches  since  the  year  1850  have 
done  to  obtain  from  foreign  nations  that 
reciprocity  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 
I  think,  or  rather  I  fear,  it  will  be  found 
that  thcso  Governments  have  not  used  the 
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exertions  which  they  ought  to  have  mod 
with  foreign  nations  for  tho  purpose  of  in- 
ducing them  to  allow  our  ships  to  enter 
their  ports  upon  the  same  terms  on  which 
their  ships  are  allowed  to  enter  our  ports. 
With  regard  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, it  is  true  that  for  many  years  treaties 
of  reciprocity  have  existed  between  them 
and  this  country;  and,  consequently,  when 
we  repealed  our  navigation  laws  in  the  year 
1850,  America  had  in  reality  nothing  to 
give  us  for  the  vast  benefits  which  we  had 
conferred  upon  her  shipping,  except  her 
coasting  trade.  ^  We  had  previously  ad- 
mitted her  ships  into  our  ports  upon  the 
same  terms  on  which  she  had  admitted  our 
ships  into  her  ports.  But,  by  tho  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws  in  the  year  1850. 
we  threw  open  to  the  ships  of  the  United 
States  our  ports  in  our  distant  possessions 
in  India,  in  Australia,  and  elsewhere.  Now, 
as  I  have  just  observed,  America  had 
nothing  to  give  us  in  exchange  for  that  ad- 
vantage except  her  coasting  trade;  and 
when  wo  threw  open  to  her  our  trade,  wo 
expected  that  that  enlightened  nation  would 
open  to  us  her  vast  coasting  trade.  But 
she  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Again,  when 
in  the  year  1 854  we  threw  open  our  coast- 
ing trade,  1  remember  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr. 
Cardwell),  who  was  then  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  was  not  only  sanguine, 
but  seemed  to  entertain  no  doubt,  that 
when  the  Act  of  1854  should  come  into 
operation,  America  would  throw  open  to  us 
her  coasting  trade.  Six  years  have  since 
elapsed,  and  tho  American  Government 
still  exclude  our  ships  from  that  valuable 
trade.  I  remember  that  when  this  subject 
was  under  discussion  some  years  ago  in 
this  House,  Mr.  Labonchere  (now  Lord 
Taunton)  represented  the  conduct  of  the 
American  Government  in  this  respect  as 
"  shabby."  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  find 
a  more  appropriate  word  than  that ;  and  I 
will  repeat  the  language  of  Lord  Taunton, 
and  say  that  tho  conduct  of  the  American 
Government  towards  us  after  what  we  had 
done  was  indeed  "shabby."  Even  if  the 
trade  from  which  America  excluded-  us 
were  a  coasting  trade  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  words,  the  course  which  she  pursued 
would  be  nothing  less  than  "  shabby,"  but 
it  is  very  questionable  whether  it  is  a 
coasting  trade  at  all.  The  distance  from 
New  York  to  California  is  quite  as  great* 
and  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia is  more  hazardous,  than  that  from 
Loudon  to  Calcutta.  In  making  thatvoyage. 
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AmericaQ   ships  are  obliged  to  pass  the 
shores  of  ynrious  foreign  nations.     Now, 
can  it  be  said  that,  even  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  words,    that  is   a  coasting 
trade?     And  above  all,  can  it  be  said  that 
it  is  a  coasting  trade  in  the  sense  of  that 
equity  which  ought  to  guide  great  nations 
in  all  their  dealings?     But  America  has 
been  stretching  that  point  to  our  prejudice. 
She  has   not  only   maintained   that    the 
Toyage  I  have  just  named  is  a  coasting 
trade,  but  she  has  hold  that  a  ship  loading 
at  New  York  with  a  portion  of  her  cargo 
for  Rio  Janeiro,  another  portion  for  Bahia, 
another  for  Valparaiso,  another  for  Lima» 
and  the  remainder  for  California,  is   en- 
gaged in  that  coasting  trade  from  which 
our  ships   are  excluded.     I  believe   that 
such  an  assumption  is  opposed  to  the  pro- 
visions of  our  reciprocity  treaty  with  Ame- 
rica, and  that,  whatever  may  be  said  in 
support  of  the  doctrine   that  the  direct 
voyage  from  New  York  to  California  is  a 
coasting  trade,  a  ship  which  lands  goods  at 
an  intermediate  port  in  a  foreign  country 
does  not  come  within  the  terms  of  that 
doctrine.     That  is  another  subject  into 
which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  proposed 
Committee  to  inquire.     In  a  question  so 
comprehensive  as  this,  hon.  Members  will 
not   expect  that  I  should  do  more  than 
touch  upon  its  leading  features. 

I  would  now,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  direct  its  attention,  for  a  very  short 
time,  to  those  burdens  on  the  shipping  in- 
terest which,  I  think,  ought  to  have  been 
removed  when  the  navigation  laws  were  re- 
pealed. And,  first  of  all,  I  would  refer  to 
the  light  dues.  This  is  a  question  which 
has  been  discussed  over  and  over  again  in 
this  House.  It  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  very  full  inquiry  by  a  Committee  of  the 
year  1845,  over  which  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume,  presided,  and  of  which  the  noble 
Lord  at  present  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  a  member;  and  I  think  I  cannot 
now  do  better  than  read  to  the  House  a 
Resolution  at  which  that  Committee  arrived 
after  the  fullest  investigation.  It  was  as 
follows : — 

"  That  all  expenses  for  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  Lighthouses,  Floating  Lights,  and  Bea- 
cons, be  henceforth  defrayed  out  of  the  public  re- 
venue, and  that  as  the  Trinit/  House  has  iacurred 
a  debt  under  the  authority  of  the  6  A  7  WiU,  lY. 
c.  79,  in  purchasing  the  lights  of  private  indivi- 
duals, for  their  leases  and  possessions  of  Light- 
houses, the  Government  ought  to  take  upon  it 
that  debt," 
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at  present  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
who  proposed  that  Resolution  in  the  Com- 
mittee, and  at  all  events  he  was  one  of  the 
majority  who  voted  in  its  favour.     Here, 
therefore,  we   have  a  Committee  which, 
after  the  most  careful  inquiry,  was  clearly 
of  opinion  that  not  .only  the  cost  of  lighting 
our  shores  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  nation, 
but  that  the  whole  of  the  debt  contracted 
in  the  purchase  of  private  lighthouses  ought 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
At  that  time  the  shipping  interest  was  a 
protected  interest.     I  am  one  of  those  who 
doubt  very  much  whether  it  ever  received 
any  benefit  from  that  protection,  but  it  was 
supposed  at  least  to  derive  from  it  certain 
advantages ;  and  if  it  were  right  to  recom- 
mend then  that  those  burdens  should  be 
removed,  there  exists   surely  a  stronger 
reason   whv   it  should   be  relieved    from 
them  now  that  it  has  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  whole  world.     May  I  ask 
the  attention  of  the  House  for  one  moment 
to  the  extreme  hardship  of  this  case.    ^At 
the  time  when  the  Committee  recommended 
that  the  lights  should  bo  maintained  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  that  the  money 
necessary  for  the  purchase  of  private  lights 
should  be  taken  from  the  same  quarter,  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  £1,250,000  was  re- 
quired for  that  purchase;  and  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  interests  which  had  to 
receive  that  indemnity  had  been  created  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  improvident  grants  of 
ministers  and  kings  in  times  long  gone  by. 
But  that  Resolution  of  the  Committee  of 
1845  was  never  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  shipping  interest  was  obliged  to  pay, 
and  has  paid,  the  whole  of  that  sum  of 
£1,250,000  for  the  purpose  of  bujing  up 
those  grants  of  private  lighthouses.     But, 
independently  of  the  merits  of  this  particu- 
lar case,  I  contend,  on  the  grounds  of  po- 
licy and  of  justice,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
great  nations  to  light  their  shores.      If  we 
invite  other  people,  as  we  have  been  doing, 
more  especially  during  the  last  ten  years, 
to  trade  with  us,  surely  we  ought  to  warn 
those  who  accept  the  invitation  of  the  dan- 
gers which  surround  our  shores,  without 
taxing  them  for  that  knowledge.     If  we 
have  been  before  other  nations  in  adopting 
the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  they  have  been 
before  us  in  the  point  to  which  I  am  now 
directing  the  attention  of  the  House.     It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  Qovernment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  they  have 
never  charged  either  their  owiF  shipping 
or  ours  one  sixpence  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  lights  along  their  coastSi  and  other 
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great  nations  have  followed  (he  same  course. 
Now,  strongly  as  I  feel  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  America  has  acted  to- 
wards us  in  the  case  of  her  coasting  trade, 
I  really  do  not  see  how  we  can  go  to  her 
and  ask  her  to  throw  open  that  trade  until 
we  shall  have  placed  her  ships  upon  the 
same  footing  in  regnrd  to  lights  in  which 
sho  has  placed  our  ships.  The  Americans, 
as  a  keen  people,  hare  felt  this  grievance, 
and  have  remonstrated  with  our  Govern- 
ment upon  the  suhject.  On  looking  into 
the  blue- hook  which  has  been  laid  before 
the  House,  I  find  that  in  the  ten  years  be- 
tween 1840  and  1850  they  have  paid  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  our  lights  a  sum 
of  not  less  th'an  £234,000.  Now,  when 
wo  go  to  the  United  States  and  ask  them 
for  that  reciprocity  which  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  expect — nay,  more,  which  I 
think  we  have  almost  a  right  to  demand — 
led  us  go  with  clean  hands;  let  us  admit 
that  we  have  taxed  their  shipping  too  long 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  lights;  and  let 
us  announce  that  we  will  at  length  square 
accounts  with  them,  and  admit  their  ships 
into  our  ports  in  all  respects  upon  the  same 
terms  on  which  they  admit  ours  into  their 
ports.  If  we  do  this,  I  think  we  shall 
have  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  a  system 
of  reciprocity  from  the  United  States. 

There  will  be  another  subject  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee ;  and  that 
is,  our  local  dues  and  passing  tolls.  That 
question  also  has  been  often  discussed  in 
this  House.  Hon.  Members  may  remember 
that  about  two  or  three  years  ago  a  Bill 
was  introduced  to  deal  with  that  subject.  I 
was  one  of  those  who  thought  at  the  time 
that  if  two  separate  measures  had  been 
brought  forward,  one  dealing  with  the 
passing  tolls  and  the  other  dealing  with 
the  local  dues,  the  passing  tolls  would  then 
have  been  abolished.  But  as  many  per- 
sons thought  that  the  local  duos  formed  a 
Tested  interest,  and  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  swept  away  without  compensation  to 
the  owners,  the  Bill  which  dealt  with  the 
two  questions  did  not  pass  through  this 
House.  The  result  was  that  the  local 
dues  and  passing  tolls  were  still  maintained, 
and  our  shipping  was  still  obliged  to  pay  a 
sum,  which  amounted  to  nearly  £200,000 
per  annum,  for  what  was  called  local  dues, 
levied  under  the  names  of  craning,  meting, 
wharfage,  and  various  other  designations. 
But  the  ^um  so  raised  was  not  em- 
ployed in  any  work  the  names  under  which 
it  was  levied  would  imply.  That  money 
was  appropriated  for  tho  beoefiti  not  of  the 
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parties  who  were  called  upon  to  pay  the 
tax,  but  for  tho  benefit  of  the  local  bodies 
by  whom  it  was  received.  In  the  year 
1852.  no  less  a  sum  than  £105,000  wot 
paid  by  the  shipping  interest  to  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Liverpool,  and  was  actually  trans- 
ferred by  them  to  their  borough  ^nd  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansing  their  streets, 
building  St.  George's  Hall  and  completing 
other  works,  which  are  very  well  in  their 
way,  but  with  which  the  shipping  interest 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  is  not 
Liverpool,  alone,  however,  which  levies 
those  dues.  There  is  the  port  of  New- 
castle, which  also  raises  a  very  large  sum 
under  the  same  pretext,  without  affording 
any  benefit  whatever  to  the  parties  from 
whom  it  is  received.  The  port  whieh  I 
have  the  honour  to  represent  in  this  House 
— namely,  tho  port  of  Sunderland,  the 
largest  shipbuilding  port,  I  may  say,  in  the 
world,  which  has  three  times  the  amount 
of  tonnage  of  Newcastle  —  is  still  con- 
sidered a  creek  of  Newcastle,  and  pays  to 
that  borough  a  sum  of  £1,400  per  annum, 
for  which  it  gets  no  return  whatever. 
These  are  subjects  with  which,  I  hope,  this 
House  will  deal.  There  is  also  another 
matter  to  which  I  desire  for  a  moment  to 
direct  your  attention.  As  I  have  already 
said,  there  are  various  bodies  besides  the 
Corporations  of  Liverpool  and  Newcastle 
which  levy  these  dues.  I  think  there  are 
seven  of  them  altogether- ;  and  in  former 
times,  before  we  entered  into  reciprocity 
treaties  with  other  nations,  these  corporate 
bodies  had  the  right  of  charging  double 
rates  on  all  foreign  ships  frequenting  oar 
points.  But  since  the  years  1824  and  % 
when  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  had  entered  into  reciprocity 
treaties  with  foreign  States  —  one  c(m- 
dition  of  those  treaties  being  that  the 
ships  of  those  States  should  be  admitted 
into  our  porta  upon  the  same  terms  with 
regard  to  dues  as  our  own  ships — these 
corporations  were  obliged  to  reduce  their 
charges  on  foreign  ships  to  the  same 
amount  as  that  which  was  imposed  upon 
British  shipping.  They  then,  however, 
stood  upon  their  vested  rights ;  they  ap- 
pealed to  this  House,  and  this  House 
granted  them  compensation  for  the  loss 
they  had  thus  sustained.  This  House  has 
paid  up  to  the  end  of  1858  no  less  a  sun 
than  £1,125,000  in  order  to  compensate 
those  corporate  bodies  who  levied  taxes 
upon  shipping  for  purposes  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain. 
Now,  Sir,  tbia  bringt  me  to  the  qvestion 
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of  passing  tolls.  In  regard  to  passing 
tolls,  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Commission  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  that  snbject,  and 
after  a  full  inquiry  the  members  of  that 
Commission  arrived  at  the  unanimous  deci- 
sion that  those  charges  ought  to  be  de- 
frayed at  the  expense  of  the  country  at 
large,  one  of||them  being  to  afford  light  to 
ships  frequenting  our  shores  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  commerce,  while  tho  other 
portion  of  the  expenditure  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  harbours  of  refuge,  which 
would  be  able  to  receive  at  all  states  of  the 
iido,  and  during  stormy  weather,  ships  of 
almost  any  size.  Surely  these  are  two 
great  national  objects  ;  and  if  the  decision 
at  which  the  Commission  arrived  is  a  cor- 
rect decision — namely,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  nation,  in  tho  interest  of  commerce, 
to  light  our  coasts,  and  to  maintain  har- 
bours of  refuge  from  which  ships  can 
derive  benefit— it  is  high  time  that  the 
ahipping  interest  should  be  relieved  from 
the  payment  of  taxes  from  which  they  can 
derive  no  benefit  whatever.  We  have  paid 
for  a  very  long  time,  and  still  continue  to 
pay,  no  less  a  sum  than  £1,200  passing 
tolls  for  Dover.  Most  hen.  Members  are 
acquainted  with  Dover,  and,  therefore,  they 
must  know  that  Dover  in  certain  states  of 
the  tide  is  a  dry  harbour,  and  that  not  one 
out  of  ten  ships  which  pays  for  its  mainte- 
nance can  enter  the**  harbour  of  Dover. 
Can  it  then  be  said  that  any  such  vessels 
derive  any  benefit  from  it  ?  Then,  agai^i, 
£1 ,400  a  year  is  charged  for  Ramsgate, 
which  we  also  know  is  a  dry  harbour.  And 
Whitby  is  also  a  harbour  dry  at  low  water; 
yet  towards  the  maintenance  of  Whitby 
harbour  we  have  paid  no  less  than  £5,000 
per  annum  for  many  years.  Last  of  all, 
there  is  Bridlington.  Now,  Bridlington  is 
.one  of  the  places  which  we  visited  in  the 
eonrse  of  the  inquiry,  because  it  was  said 
to  be  the  very  best  site  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  on  which  to  form  a  harbour  of  refuge. 
It  is  only  just  to  the  people  of  Bridlington 
to  state  that,  when  the  idea  was  first 
mooted,  they  did  not  say  that  they  thought 
Bridlington  the  best  place  for  the  formation 
of  a  great  national  harbour  of  refuge. 
However,  we  inspected  it  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  House  will  hardly  realise  what  this 
harbour  of  Bridlington  is  without  visiting 
it.  We  were  in  a  steamer  which  the 
Admiralty  had  placed  at  our  disposal, 
drawing  about  eight  feet  of  water.  The 
House  might  at  least  suppose  that  such  a 
Teasel  should  enter  a  harboor  of  refuge. 


But  no ;  we  were  obliged  to  moor  her  full 
half  a  mile  outside  of  the  harbour.  The 
steamer  could  not  enter,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  land  in  a  small  boat.  Well,  Sir, 
we  proceeded  to  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, and  positively  found  that  we  in  our 
small  boat  could  not  enter ;  and  we, 
Her  Majesty's  Royal  Commissioners,  were 
actually  obliged  to  be  carried  on  shore  from 
the  entrance  of  this  harbour  of  refuge  on 
the  backs  of  the  Coastguard.  Yet  the 
amount  charged  for  passing  tolls  onnually 
for  Bridlington  is  actually  £2,800,  and 
there  is  a  debt  upon  the  security  of  the  tolls 
to  tho  extent  of  £28,000.  These  are 
surely  matters  which  ought  to  have  been 
changed  long  ago.  I  wish  to  remind  my 
right  hen.  Friend,  and  those  with  whom  he 
acts,  that  various  Ministries,  ever  since 
1850,  have  pledged  themselves  to  the 
House  and  country  that  these  restrictions 
and  burdens  should  be  removed  from  the 
shipping  interest.  I  will  just  i*emind  the 
right  hen.  Qentleman  who  now  fills  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Laboucbere 
when  he  held  that  office  in  1856.  That 
right  hen.  Gentleman  then  said  : — 

<*The  Government  did  not  undertake  to  deal 
with  this  question  until  it  had  been  fully  examined. 
I  will  ask,  likewise,  is  the  subject  a  new  one  to 
this  House  ?  Why,  the  very  grievances  we  are 
now  considering,  have  year  after  year  been  forced 
on  the  attention  of  the  House  and  Government, 
and  when  it  fell  to  my  lot,  several  years  ago,  to 
propose  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  I  was 
repeatedly  taunted  for  not  coupling  that  great 
change  ¥rith  a  subsidiary  measure  like  the  present, 
doing  justice  to  the  shipping  interest,  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  in  redemption — a  tardy  redemption,  I  admit 
— of  the  pledges  then  given  by  me  and  other  Mi- 
nisters on  that  subject,  that  the  Government  in- 
troduced the  Bill  before  the  House." 
I  ask  my  right  hen.  Friend  to  redeem  the 
pledges  given  so  long  ago  to  the  House, 
and  to  remove  from  the  shipping  interest 
those  burdens  and  restrictions  with  which 
it  is  still  fettered.  Sir,  I  see  that  the  right 
hen.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire is  in  his  place,  and  no  doubt  I 
shall  have  his  support,  as  well  as  the  sup- 
port of  hen.  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
House  generally,  in  any  attempt  which  I 
may  make  to  remove  the  passing  tolls ;  for 
so  long  ago  as  1852,  in  his  financial  state- 
ment, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  told  the 
House  that  passing  tolls  were  a  vexation, 
a  grievance,  and  a  burden  to  which  the 
shipping  of  this  country,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, ought  not  to  be  subiected.  No 
doubt,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
remained  in  office,  those  passing  tolls  would 
bj  thia  time  have  been  removed. 
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But,  Sir,  there  are  other  burdens  upon 
shipping,  such  as  the  Stade  Dues,  to  which 
our  attention  may  well  be  called.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  ray  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Ricardo) — whom  I  do  not  now  see  in  his 
place — has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
ask  a  question  in  regard  to  them  this  week, 
I  will  pass  them  over  ;  but  if  something  is 
not  done  before  the  labours  of  this  Com- 
mittee close,  should  the  House  think  proper 
to  appoint  a  Committee — I  shall  feel  it  my 
duty  to  make  those  dues  the  subject  of 
investigation  ;  for  not  only  do  they  operate 
as  a  hardship  upon  shipping,  but  they  tend 
very  much  to  prevent  our  having  any  large 
transactions  with  the  interior  of  Germany. 
There  is,  however,  a  series  of  dues,  at  the 
existence  of  which  the  public  in  general 
will  feel  greatly  surprised.  There  is  in 
this  country  a  Russia  Company,  which 
levies  dues  on  shipping  to  no  less  an  extent 
than  £12,000  a  year.  What  the  benefit 
may  be  which  the  shipping  interest  derives 
from  the  money  levied  by  that  company,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  All  I  find  is 
that  the  following  are  the  items  :— 

'*  Lastage,  address  money,  church  money, 
passes,  dto.,  dto.,  £1,701  ;  then  theife  is  a  sum  for 
the  chapel  of  the  British  Factory  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, &nd  £623  to  the  Russian  Company's  chapels 
in  Kussia ;  organ  at  Moscow  £25,  plate  to  Go- 
yernor,  £85  ;  entertainment  to  Russian  Embassy, 
£193  ;  ditto  to  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  £595  ; 
£360  for  engraving,  and  £200  for  framing  and  em- 
bellishing the  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  ; 
and  £100  to  churchwardens  at  Moscow." 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
what  necessity  there  is  for  taxing  the  ship- 
ping interest  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
dinners  to  the  Embassy  and  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexander ;  but  certainly  the  last 
item  but  one  is  the  most  amusing  of  all. 
Why  on  earth  are  we  to  be  taxed  for  en- 
graving and  framing  a  portrait  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  ?  Surely  these  are 
matters  which  ought  to  be  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

There  is,  however,  another  question 
which  may  be  worth  while  to  consider.  I 
do  not  see  how  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  on 
the  Ministerial  Benches  can,  consistently 
with  their  political  opinions,  support  the 
tax  on  timber.  Upon  what  principle  can 
they  admit  a  manufactured  ship  which 
enters  our  ports  to  compete  with  our  ships, 
but  which  may  bring  a  cargo  or  not — on 
what  principle  can  they  admit  such  a  ship 
free,  and  yet  place  a  tax  upon  the  raw 
material  which  builds  that  ship,  and  the 
manufacture  of  which  gives  employment 
to  A  large  number  of  men?    How  is  it 

Mr.  Undioy 


that  they  can  bring  themselves  to  continue 
the  imposition  of  7s.  6d,  a  lend  upon  square 
timber  and  10s.  on  deals  ?  I  know  very 
well  the  sort  of  answer  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  will  make  next  Monday 
to  this  ;  I  know  very  well  that  he  will 
say — **  This  impost  brinn;s  in  a  revenue  of 
£600,000  a  year.  I  am  very  sorry  to 
say  that  I  am  a  long  way  off  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  accounts.  I  am  very 
short  of  money,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
spare  for  the  remission  of.ihe  Timber 
Duties,  or,  for  that  matter,  for  anything 
else."  Ik>wevcr  true  that  may  be,  still  I 
do  think  that  there  has  been  a  very  great 
deal  of  money  unwisely  and  unnecessarily 
spent  which  might  have  been  spared  ;  and 
1  do  say  that,  if  the  Gentlemen  sitting  on 
these  Benches,  acting  in  accordance  with 
their  free-trade  principles,  admit  manufac- 
tured ships  into  this  country  free,  they 
ought  also  to  admit  tho  raw  material  free. 
It  is  no  answer  to  me  to  say  that  they 
have  no  money.  This  is  a  question  of 
justice,  and  justice  is  not  to  be  bought^ 
If  it  is  just  that  these  duties  should  be 
removed,  the  people  of  this  country  will 
find  the  ways  and  means  ;  but  if  it  is 
impossible  to  remit  the  whole  duty  of 
£600,000,  I  think  the  least  they  should 
do  would  be  to  remit  the  tax  upon  oak  and 
pitch  pine. 

I  now  proceed  to  touch  upon  what  may 
be  called  the  legislative  enactments,  or 
fiscal  burdens.  My  Motion  in  the  last 
Session,  as  brought  before  the  House,  was 
simply  the  first  clause  of  the  present  Mo- 
tion, and  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
London  (Mr.  Crawford)  added  to  it  the 
reference  to  the  9ih  and  10th  Victoria, 
which  contains  the  legislative  enactments 
or  liabilities  of  the  merchant  shipowners. 
The  House  will  be  aware  that,  by  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act,  the  responsibilities  of 
shipowners  are  said  to  be  limited  to  the 
value  of  the  ship  and  freight.  By  an  Act 
previously  passed,  and  which  is  known  as 
Lord  Campbell's  Act,  certain  regulations 
were  made,  and  certain  responsibilities 
created,  which  applied  to  carriers  by  land, 
but  which  the  law  has  since  held,  applies 
to  carriers  by  water,  and  it  would  appear 
that  shipowners  by  that  Act  are  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  carriers  by  land.  But 
the  House  will  perceive  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  carriage  by  sea  and  car- 
riage by  land.  In  the  latter  case  the 
things  carried  are  in  most  cases  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  carrier  or  his  ser- 
yants.     It  is^true  you  may  say  an  acoi- 
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dent  may  occur  as  easily  on  shore  as  upon 
the  sea  ;  but  the  House  m\\  agree  with  me 
that  accidents  on  land  to  a  great  extent 
are  attributable  to  some  amount  of  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  carriage,  but  on  the  sea  accidents 
may  arise  from  the  natural  dangers  of  the 
sea,  from  the  tumult  of  the  winds  and 
wares,  and  from  many  other  causes  irre- 
spective either  of  the  owner,  who  is  most 
frequently  on  the  land,  or  of  his  serTauts, 
for  whom  be  is  to  be  made  responsible. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  marked  difference 
between  a  carrier  by  sea  and  a  carrier 
by  land  —  so  marked,  in  deed,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Oxford,  when  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  found  it  necessary  to  insert  a 
clause  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
which  stipulated  that  the  responsibility 
of  shipowners  should  be  limited  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  ship  and  freight,  but  not  less 
than  £15  a  (on  on  the  registered  tonnage ; 
and  the  object  in  so  limiting  it  was  to  pre- 
vent inferior  ships  from  entering  into  the 
passenger  trade.  Attention  had  been  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  before  the  passing  of  that 
Act  a  great  number  of  inferior  ships  were 
employed  to  carry  passengers  from  this 
country  to  North  America,  and  it  wos 
deemed  expedient  to  prevent  inferior  ships 
being  employed  in  that  trade.  But  the 
object  in  view  was  not  accomplished.  In 
1857  I  find,  while  there  were  shipped  at 
Liverpool  in  British  bottoms  for  North 
America  13,000  passengers,  as  many  as 
76,000  embarked  for  the  same  place  in 
foreign  ships.  The  consequence  was  that 
there  were  greatly  enhanced  rates  of  freight 
— nameljf,  from  £3  10*.  to  £5  per  ton — 
while  by  that  over-legislation  wl;ich  sought 
to  carry  out  our  object,  we  raised  the  pas- 
senger charge  to  the  poor  emigrant  to  a 
very  serious  extent,  and  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  thank  u&  for  the  measure  we  passed, 
seeing  that  he  prefers  going  in  a  foreign 
ship  to  going  in  a  British  one.  But  an- 
other influence  has  been  at  work  in  regard  to 
responsibility.  Lord  Campboirs  Act  was  so 
onerous  that  our  leading  shipowners  declined 
to  carry  passengers  at  any  cost.  They  said 
it  was  far  too  serious  a  responsibility.  No 
amount  of  money  would  pay  them  to  keep 
their  ships  employed  in  the  Passenger 
trade  under  such  stringent  laws,  and  the 
result  was  that  all  the  passenger  trade  was 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  few  persons, 
at  enhanced  rates,  and  the  poor  emigrants 
who  were  about  to  settle  in  North  Ame- 
rica»  were  treated  worse tlian  ever.  Is  it  not. 


I  ask,  too  much  that  a  shipowner  shall  be 
mulcted  in  penalties,  it  may  be  of  £100,000 
— for  there  are  many  merchant  ships  afloat 
of  greater  value  than  that — long  after 
his  ship  is  beyond  his  control  ?  And  yet 
we  have  not  effected  the  object  we  had  in 
view.  The  effect  was  strikingly  manifested 
in  respect  to  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  con- 
veyance of  coolies  from  Calcutta  and  other 
parts  of  ourEastern  Empire  and  China,  inas* 
much  as  it  rendered  necessary  that  clause 
which  was  introduced  into  the  Chinese 
Passengers*  Act  of  1855,  and  which  was 
so  stringent  that  prudent  shipowners  de- 
clined altogether  to  allow  their  captains  to 
convey  passengers  of  that  description,  what- 
ever  might  be  the  rate  of  passage  money ; 
BO  that  not  only  did  we  increase  the  value 
of  labour  in  these  countries,  but  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  cooHes  and  Chinese  fell  to  a 
great  extent  into  the  hands  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. There  is  another  feature  of  this  case 
to  which  I  must  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House — I  mean  the  practice  of  inflicting 
very  heavy  penalties  upon  shipowners  who 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  conveyance  of 
Qovernment  stores  or  mails  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  infliction  of  equally  heavy 
penalties  on  the  other  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  case  any  serious  accident  hap- 
pens. On  the  one  hand,  the  Admiralty 
comes  down  upon  the  unfortunate  ship« 
owner  for  not  going  fast  enough  ;  and  on 
the  other,  the  Board  of  Trade  comes  down 
upon  him  for  going  too  fast.  The  ship- 
owners are  placed  in  a  dilemma.  If  they 
do  not  go  fast  enough  they  are  mulcted  by 
one;  and  if  they  go  as  fast  as  they  are 
required,  they  are  mulcted  by  the  other, 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act.  Considering  that  every 
ship  carrying  passengers  must  be  certified 
by  the  surveyors  from  the  Emigration 
Office ;  considering  that  there  are  no  less 
than  forty- nine  imperative  obligations,  for 
the  breach  of  which  he  is  subjected  to 
penalties  varying  from  forty  shillings  to 
£500,  and,  in  some  cases,  amounting  to 
the  forfeiture  of  the  ship ;  considering  that, 
before  he  can  send  a  ship  to  sea,  the 
master  must  receive  a  certificate  of  compe- 
tency from  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that 
the  first  and  second  officers  must  also  re- 
ceive similar  certificates  ; — all  these  things 
being  taken  into  consideration,  I  think 
that  the  shipowner  has  the  strongest  claims 
to  be  relieved  of  the  virtual  responsibility 
he  is  now  subjected  to  under  the  ordinary 
Carriers'  Act  and  Lord  Campbell's  Act. 
I  have  no  desire  to  see  the  shipowner  re- 
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UeTed  from  that  reBponsibilitj  irb!ch  might 
be  justlj  throTvn  upon  liim,  but  I  IhiDk  it 
might  fuirly  be  limited  to  the  aum  of  £10 
per  ton,  BO  RB  to  protect  the  merchant  ship 
eutering  into  the  padsenger  trade  ;  that 
the  limit  should  be  £18  for  a  ship  em- 
ployed by  Qovernmeet,  and  £25  per  too 
for  a  BteftmBhip.  I,  for  one,  think  tb&t 
would  be  ft  Tery  good  propoBnl.  There  aie 
qnestioQB  of  pilotage,  stamps,  and  other 
matters,  not  in  tbemseUcB,  perhapB,-  of 
very  great  eonBequonce,  but  all  fit  subjects 
to  be  inquired  into  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  discussed  in  thii  House ;  and 
Itierefore  I  do  truBt  that  the  House  mil,  as 
it  did  last  year,  appoiut  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry. 

1  have  no  desire  to  make  any  propo* 
Mtion  that  nill  have  a  tendency  to  rererse 
the  established  policy  of  the  country,  for  I 
believe  that  that  very  policy  of  free  trade 
is  not  merely  for  the  bcneiit  of  the  country, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  Bhiponners  them- 
selves. Still,  I  say  that  shipowners  them- 
sehes  cannot  be  said  to  have  free  trade 
while  they  are  fettered  vriih  all  these  bur- 
dens and  restrictions,  nhile  our  ports  are 
free  and  open  to  every  ship  in  the  world, 
and  while  the  porta  of  almost  every  nation 
in  the  world  are  closed  to  our  ships.  These 
ere  matters  which  are  worthy  of  a  calm 
and  impartial  inquiry  by  a  Committee  of 
this  House  ; .  and  I  hope  tliat  the  Govern- 
ment will  take  some  Bteps  to  obtain  from 
other  nations  a  reciprocation  of  (hat  liberal 
policy  which  wo  offer.  Then  I  think  I 
may  say  that,  if  the  shipping  intei-est  is 
relieved  from  all  peculiar  burdcuB  and  ro- ; 
Btrictions,  it  will  have  no  roason  to  fear 
competition  from  any  nation  in  the  world  ; 
bnt  that  our  ships  will  be  found,  sb  they 
always  have  been,  on  every  aca,  the  true 
harbinger*  of  peace  and  progress.  All  I 
aak  for  the  shipping  interest  is  a  full,  fair, 
and  impartial  inquiry.  To  use  their  own 
forcible  eipresaion,  all  they  want  is  a  fair 
The  hen.  Gentleman 
\  for  the  appointment 

said,  his  hen.  Friend 
a  to  agree  in  all  that 
,  ho  should  have  been 

koii.  Member  for  the 
[Crawford)  bad  brought 
)f  which  he  had  given 

hen.  Gentleman  and 
for    Sunderland    (Mr. 

to  on  understanding 
a  (Mr.  Horsfall]  could 
seeondiDg  the  Motion. 


He  agreed  with  much  that  had  been  said 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland ;  he 
thought  that  there  ought  to  be  an  entire 
removal  of  all  unnecessary  restrictions  upon 
British  shipping.  He  agreed  also  in  the 
propriety  of  the  abolition  of  the  Timber 
Duties,  He  did  not,  however,  concur  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  obaervatioDS 
which  had  fallen  liom  him  in  reference  to 
local  dues,  moro  particularly  the  local  dooa 
of  the  town  which  he  (Mr  Horsfall)  had  the 
honour  to  represent.  The  hon.  Hember 
muat  have  forgotten  that,  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  a  special  Act  of  Par^ 
lismont,  ihoBe  dues  were  now  appn>pri> 
atcd  lo  the  benefit  of  shipping,  and  not 
expended  for  the  advantage  of  the  town 
itself.  He  also  agreed  that  the  efforts  made 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  if  such 
efforts  had  been  made  with  a  view  to  the 
introduction  of  reciprocity  with  other  na- 
tions, it  did  not  seem  to  have  been  attended 
with  very  beneficial  results.  He  would  not 
follow,  however;  the  hon.  Hemberfor  Sun- 
dcrlsnd  into  the  various  matters  ho  bad 
brought  before  the  House,  tbongh  be  would 
add  that  bo  entirely  concurred  with  the 
hon.  Member  as  to  the  operation  of  Lord 
CampbeH'B  Act.  There  was  also  another 
important  subject  to  which  he  might  ad- 
vert— he  meant  the  operation  of  our  inter- 
national maritime  law — in  dealing  with 
which  be  (Mr,  HorBfall]  was  desirous  of 
impressing  the  House  with  the  conviction 
that  it  was  a  question  most  deeply  affeeCing 
tlio  shipping  interest  of  this  country.  He 
was,  of  course,  quito  aware  that  tbero  were 
political  reasons  why  there  was  an  objection 
to  any  interference  with  that  law  ;  but  the 
mode  in  which  it  acted  ought  nevertheless, 
bo  thought,  to  bo  fully  investigated  by  the 
proposed  Committee,  bo  that  such  informa- 
tion upon  (ho  point  might  be  obtained  as 
would  be  of  use  to  Parliament  in  case  legis* 
lotion  in  regard  to  it  should  hereafter  be 
determined  upon.  It  had  been  too  much 
the  custom  to  consider  the  shipping  ques- 
tion as  one  solely  connected  with  abipjung 
and  manufacturing  interests  ;  but  it  was 
moro  than  this,  it  was  a  question  which 
afiected  the  whole  consnming  populatioa 
of  the  country, — nay,  more,  it  was  of  (he 
utmost  importance  when  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  the  national 
defences  ;  for,  if  the  mercanttlo  marine, 
which  was  the  nursory  of  that  rcscrro  of 
30,000  seamen  by  which  our  shores  were 
to  be  defended,  were  to  continue  to  suffer 
under  the  existing  system,  the  efficiency  erf 
tb«  force  to  which  he  alluded  most  be  pro- 
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portkmatel  J  dimioislied.  He  sliould  not  on 
that  oeeasion  enter  further  into  a  subject 
which  had  boon  so  often  and  so  fully  dis- 
cussed, but  should  content  himself  with 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  Committee,  if 
nominated,  would  do  its  duty  faithfully  by 
inquiring  into  the  various  subjects  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  British  shipping,  and 
be  enabled  to  supply  the  House  >?ith  such 
a  report  as  would  enable  it  to  legislate 
effeetiyelj  upon  a  question  of  such  great 
national  importance. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, — 

'*  Thftt  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  operation  of  the  burdens  and  ro- 
Btrietions  especially  affecting  Merchant  Shipping, 
and  of  the  following  Statutes :  0  A  IC  VicL  o.  03, 
an  Aet  for  compensating  the  families  of  Persons 
killed  by  Accidents  ;   the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 

(1854) ;  the  Merchant  Shipping  Amendment  Act 
1855) ;    the   Passenger   Act  (1865) ;    and  the 
Chinese  Passenger  Act  (1855)." 

Mr.  DIGBY  SEYMOUR  said,  he  rose 
in  no  spirit  of  hostihty  to  the  hen.  Gentle- 
man who  had  introduced  this  Motion  to  the 
House.  His  aim  was,  that  the  Committee, 
if  granted,  should  be  armed  with  such  au- 
thority as  would  place  it  in  a  position  to  set 
at  rest  that  question  which  was  the  cause 
of  deep  anxiety  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  He  maintained,  however, 
that  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sunderland  would  not  set  at  rest  all  the 
disturbing  elements  in  this  question.  The 
shipping  interest  of  this  country  was  in  a 
very  depressed  condition,  and  they  need 
not  go  further  back  than  the  debate  in 
Jane  last,  when  hon.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  the  representatives  of 
great  as  well  as  small  maritime  constitu- 
encies, were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that 
a  elood  heavier  than  that  which  the  ex- 
perience of  any  former  year  revealed  then 
hung  over  British  shipping.  In  support  of 
the  justice  of  that  view  he  might  quote  the 
authority  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunder- 
land himself,  who,  in  a  work  which  ho  had 
recently  published,  made  mention  of  the 
adversity  under  which  the  shipping  interest 
had  laboured  ever  since  the  date  of  the 
Crimean  war,  and  declared  the  prediction 
that  that  adversity  was  only  a  mere  .passing 
cloud  to  have  been  completely  falsified. 
He  might  add  that  in  letters  which  had 
emanated  from  the  Shipowners*  Society  of 
Sunderland  a  short  time  ago,  in  answer  to 
an  application  which  had  been  addressed  to 
tbem,  it  was  stated  that  the  depression  in 
the  ease  of  the  shipping  of  that  port  had 
decidedly  increased  since  December  last ; 


while  from  North  Shields,  Montrose,  and 
Glasgow  similar  replies  were  returned. 
He  should  next  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  certain  figures  which  had  been 
furnished  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  Motion  which  had  been  made 
in  the  month  of  February  last  year.  Those 
returns  bore  out  the  same  view  of  the  case, 
and  if  the  House  acted  in  a  spirit  of  justice 
they  would  institute  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  whole  subject.  This  return  showed 
that  the  average  increase  of  British  entries 
during  the  five  years  from  1844  to  1848 
was  greater  by  72  per  cent  than  the  in- 
crease during  a  corresponding  number  of 
years  from  1834  to  1838,  and  that  the  in- 
crease of  foreign  tonnage  during  that  period 
was  greater  by  86  per  cent  than  during  the 
like  period  immediately  preceding.  The 
average  increase  of  British  shipping  in 
tonnage  from  1854  to  1858  was  greater  by 

39  per  cent  than  the  average  increase  from 
1844  to  1848;  while  the  average  increase 
of  foreign  shipping  during  the  same  period 
was  1 26  per  cent.  He  perceived,  moreover, 
that  for  the  five  years  previous  to  the  re* 
peal  of  the  navigation  laws  the  average 
annual  increase  of  British  tonnage  was  73 
percent,  that  of  foreign  being  88  per  cent; 
while,  taking  a  similar  period  since  the 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  the  increase 
of  British  shipping  had  been  at  the  rate  of 

40  per  cent,  while  that  of  foreign  shipping 
had  been  at  the  rate  of  133  per  cent.  Ho 
did  not  make  this  statement  with  a  view 
merely  of  raising  an  argument  in  support 
of  the  old  navigation  laws  ;  for  he  had  voted 
in  favour  of  their  repeal,  and  he  believed 
that  free  trade  was  an  absolute  and  un- 
mixed blessing.  He  did  not  mean  to  pre- 
judge the  opinion  of  the  Committee  by 
pronouncing  whether  the  views  of  the  ship- 
ping interest  wererightor  wrong;  he  merely 
said  that  while  they  murmured  and  com- 
plained, something  more  would  be  found 
necessary  than  the  remedy  pointed  out  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  in  order 
to  silence  those  murmurs  and  apply  the 
healing  balm  to  those  complaints.  The 
competition  with  American  and  other  fo- 
reign shipping,  even  in  our  colonial  ports, 
was  very  severe.  In  the  April  of  last  year 
there  were  235  sailing  ships-of  190,000  tons 
in  the  Chinese  ports  :  100  out  of  these  were 
British  ships  ;  out  of  the  whole  number  only 
69  vessels  were  loading,  and  of  them  only 
21  were  British  vessels  ;  at  Hong  Kong 
there  were  24  British  vessels  and  35  Ame- 
rican, besides  several  French,  Dutch  and 
Span'tsh  ;  26  of  them  were  taking  in  carg0| 
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of  which  only  six  were  Brilish  and  the  larger 
proportion  were  Americans.     So  that  Bri- 
tish vessels  were  unable  to  hold  their  own 
in  the'  Chinese  ports,  and  American,  Span- 
ish, and  other  foreign  ships  were  running 
away  with  freights  ;  and  what  was  true  of 
Hong-Kong  was  true  of  other  colonial  ports. 
The  shipowners  did  not  say,  '*  Enforce  re- 
ciprocity, go  back  and  avail  yourselves  of 
your  orders  in  Council,  but  look  at  France — 
look  at  America — look  at  the  system  of 
differential  duties  to  which  our  ships  were 
subject  in  foreign  ports,  all  but  excluding 
us  from  their  trade,  and  say  whether  some- 
thing cannot  be  done  to  put  us  in  a  more 
fair  position."     He  was  happy  to  see,  so 
far  as  France  was  concerned,  that  the  pros- 
pect was  improving  ;   the  Emperor  was 
disposed  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  a  reformer, 
guided  by  a  judicious  and  intelligent  mind. 
He  hailed  this  as  an  indication  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  France  would 
be  encouraged  to  follow  the  example  shown 
in  this  country  urged  by  the  remonstrances 
which  the  debate  of  that  evening  would 
enable  the  Foreign  Office  to  address  to  her, 
when  our  shipping  would  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  prosperous  commerce,  and  when 
the  golden  threads  of  friendly  interchange 
would  be  woven  into  a  band  of  amity.     At 
present  we  had  to  compete  with  foreign 
ships,   having   differential  duties  in  their 
favour.     America  excluded   us  from  her 
coasting  trade  covering  a  voyage  of  5,000 
miles  to  San  Francisco.     That  could  not 
be  called,  in  any  equitable  sense  of  the 
term,  a  coasting  voyage ;  if  so,  what  became 
of  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Aspinwall 
—was  that  to  be  held  a  coasting  trade  ? 
The  shipowners  said,  in  the  spirit  of  free 
trade,  **  Let  America  meet  us  on  fair  and 
equal  terms — we  will  throw  open  our  Cana- 
dian coasting  trade  ;  throw  open  yours." 
They  did  not  clamour  for  something  evan- 
escent and  paltry  when  they  sought  admis- 
sion to  this  vast  field  of  profitable  employ- 
ment  in    the  American    coasting    trade. 
That  trade  comprised   the  conveyance  of 
15,000,000  tons  of  coals,  4,000.000  barrels 
of   flour,   20,000,000  bushels  of   wheat, 
6.000,000  barrels  of  provisions.  1,000,000 
hhds.  of  sugar.  21,000,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton, and  1,000,000  hhds.  of  tobacco.     By 
their  exclusion  from  this  coasting  trade, 
British    ships    were    practically  excluded 
from  much  of  the  American  foreign  trade, 
although  the  American  foreign  trade  might 
be  nominally  open.     Having  put  before  the 
House  this  view  of  the  question,  ho  con- 
sidered that  he  did  not  asK  too  much  when 

Mr.  Dighy  Seynour 


he  asked  that  the  British  shipowoers  might 
go  before  a  Select  Committee  to  tell 
their  wrongs,  and  hear  from  that  tribunal 
whether  their  grievances  were  such  as 
Providence  only  could  help  but  no  legisla- 
tive remedy  could  heal.  Here  was  the  great 
mercantile  interest  of  this  country,  with  all 
the  relations,  direct  and  indirect,  olinging 
around  it,  supplicating  that  House  to  hear 
their  complaints,  and  were  they  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  supplications,  or  meet  them 
with  a  prejudiced  opinion  that  they  should 
not  be  listened  to  because  they  were  pro- 
tectionists at  heart.  He  trusted  that  so 
respectable  a  body  of  gentlemen  would  at 
least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
a  British  House  of  Commons  would  not  re- 
fuse to  listen  to  their  complaints.  They 
did  not  want  a  Committee  to  determine  the 
question  of  lights.  The  incidence  of  lights 
on  the  shipping  interest  had  been  con- 
demned in  principle  by  the  opinion  of  their 
most  eminent  Statesmen,  by  votes  of  the 
House,  and  by  the  most  enlightened  Fo- 
reign Ministers.  Was  it  fair  that  these 
lights  should  fall  on  the  merchant  and  not 
affect  the  Royal  Navy  ?  Railways  were 
allowed  to  convey  every  species  of  traffic  in 
goods,  as  well  as  passengers,  without  the 
incidence  of  any  corresponding  dues,  and 
he  would  ask  why  the  shipping  interest 
should  be  clogged  with  a  burden  that  bore 
upon  it  so  heavily?  They  had  the  Reports 
of  1843  and  1S45.  The  opinions  of  the 
wisest  and  most  experienced  men  who  could 
be  placed  on  those  Committees  were  unani- 
mous in  declaring  that  the  expense  of  the 
lights  along  the  coast  of  this  country  ought 
to  be  borne  by  the  public  revenues  of  the 
country.  If  they  wanted  an  example  as 
to  the  expediency  of  that  plan  he  would 
refer  them  to  Russia,  Prussia,  France,  and 
America,  in  all  which  countries  the  expense 
of  lighting  the  coast  was  borne  by  the 
State.  In  1851,  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  bis 
correspondence  with  the  noble  Premier, 
published  an  important  fact — namely,  that 
two  United  States  steamers,  called  the 
Herman  and  the  Washintgon,  paid  an 
annual  charge  of  £800  for  the  mere 
privilege  of  touching  at  Southampton  on 
their  way  to  Bremen.  The  whole  sum 
paid  by  two  Liverpool  steamers  for  light 
dues  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  £4,748, 
There  were  £200,000  paid  as  port  dues  in 
the  American  trade  alone.  Surely,  then, 
if  the  House  approached  this  subject  in 
the  spirit  of  doing  but  common  justice  to 
their  own  trade,  they  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  ask  the  Americans  to 
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throw  open  their  ports.  If  they  exercised 
greater  economy  in  their  system  they 
might  he  enahled  to  reduce  their  charges 
from  £350.000  to  £170,000  a  year.  The 
shipping  interest  had  ohtained  the  pledge 
of  their  Premier  in  favour  of  an  alteration. 
Former  Committees  had  declared  them- 
aeWes  unanimously  in  its  favour.  What, 
then,  eoold  they  hope  for  from  a  Select 
Committee  ?  If  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sunderland  were  in  earnest  in  the  matter, 
he  should  not  have  included  this  subject  at 
all  events  amongst  the  inquiries  of  a  Com- 
mittee. He  would  remind  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man of  what  he  said  before  his  former 
constituents  of  Tynemouth.  His  hon. 
Friend  then  told  them  that  they  had  had 
evidence  enough  upon  the  subject,  and 
that  they  did  not  require  the  light  of  a 
Select  Committee  to  mako  the  matter 
clearer.  He  (Mr.  Digby  Seymour)  thought 
that  they  ought  to  invest  the  Marine  De- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  full 
authority  over  their  various  lighthouses 
and  their  funds.  If  they  did  so,  they 
might  be  enabled,  by  the  exercise  of  a 
judicious  economy,  to  reduco  the  expenses 
of  the  lights  from  £300,000  to  £150,000 
a  year.  And  when  they  had  done  that 
they  might  expect  a  more  indulgent  hear- 
ing from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
than  they  could  now  hope  for.  In  respect 
to  the  question  of  the  passing  tolls,  he  con- 
sidered it  impossible  that  any  Select  Com- 
mittee could  throw  additional  light  upon 
it.  The  cases  of  Ramsgate,  Whitby,  Dover, 
and  other  ports  presented  an  admitted  in- 
justice, which  successive  Governments  ad- 
mitted, and  had  pledged  themselves  to  assist 
in  remedying.  Some  time  ago  a  right  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Lowe)  brought  in  a  Bill  upon 
the  subject,  in  which  he  proposed  to  exempt 
all  ships  from  paying  passing  tolls,  except 
those  which  actually  entered  the  harbours 
for  the  benefit  of  which  they  were  levied. 
Now,  that  he  looked  upon  ns  a  simple 
solution  of  the  Gordian  knot,  in  respect  to 
those  passing  tolls.  Let  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sunderland,  therefore,  if  he  were  in 
earnest  in  this  matter,  bring  in  a  Bill  at 
once  on  the  subject ;  there  could  bo  no 
difficulty  in  the  House  dealing  with  it  at 
once,  and  settling  the  question  of  passing 
tolls  without  the  delay  of  sending  it  before 
a  Select  Committee.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Sunderland  spoke  of  referring  the  har- 
bour and  town  dues  to  his  Committee.  If 
this  eourse  were  taken,  would  his  hon. 
Friend  leave  out  of  that  Committee  the 
hon.  Members  for  Newcastle,  which   had 
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its  Trinity  House — the  hon.  Member  for 
Hull,  with  its  Trinity  House,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool,  with  its  corporation  ? 
His  hon.  Friend  could  not  leave  out  those 
hon.  Members  with  any  degree  of  consis- 
tency if  such  a  Committee  were  appointed. 
But  supposing  that  they  were  on  that  Com- 
mittee, the  result  would  be  only  to  raise  up 
many  obstacles  to  the  carrying  out  the 
main  object  in  view.  The  best  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  monstrous  grievances  of 
the  Trinity  Houses  of  Newcastle  and  Hull, 
and  the  dues  of  Liverpool,  would  be  to  ap- 
point an  arbitrator  competent  to  effect  a 
safe  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the  claims 
of  those  places,  and  the  mortgages  and 
other  charges  upon  them.  The  same  ob- 
servation applied  to  the  Stade  dues  and  the 
dues  claimed  by  the  Russian  Government. 
With  regard  to  tho  timber  dues,  that  was 
not  a  question  with  which  a  Committee  of 
that  House  could  deal.  That  was  a  ques- 
tion entirely  for  a  liberal-minded  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  acting  upon  the  advice 
of  Mr.  M'Cutloch,  who  said  that  there 
ought  to  be  at  least  a  drawback  of  the 
duty  upon  all  ships  built  in  this  country.  A 
substantial  reduction  of  the  duties  upon  o'bk 
and  pine  used  in  the  building  of  ships 
would  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the  ship- 
ping interest.  He  concurred  in  thinking 
with  the  hon.  Member  that  the  Merchant 
Shipping  and  Passenger  Acts  might,  how- 
ever,- very  fairly  form  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry, with  a  view  to  remove  the  grievances 
of  the  shipping  interest.  He  wished  also 
to  see  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  this 
country  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
its  constitution  and  customary  practice 
qualified  it.  He  wanted  to  see  the  me- 
chanical power  of  that  court  rendered  more 
suitable  to  the  increasing  maritime  com- 
merce of  this  country.  He  contended  that 
the  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  respect  to  ques- 
tions of  general  or  particular  average, 
charter  parties,  bills  of  lading  and  the  like, 
ought  to  havo  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  Courts  of  common  law.  The  attention 
of  the  public  was  lately  called  to  the  case 
of  the  Paramatta,  in  which  her  commander. 
Captain  Boynton,  was  charged  with  mis- 
conduct, by  which  the  vessel  was  lost.  Now, 
he  maintained  that  the  Marine  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  had  directed 
that  inquiry,  had  acted  in  a  manner  opposed 
to  the  elementary  principles  of  common 
justice,  inasmuch  as  it  monopolized  to  itself 
at  once  the  executive,  elective,  and  ad- 
ministrative functions  without  any  control 
whatever.  .  It  became  in  the  first  instance 
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the  proBecutor,  it  then  elected  the  judges, 
and  ultimntoly  it  Gamed  inlo  eiecuttOD  the 
Beuteoce  that  had  been  passed.  Under  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  if  a  person  wm 
charged  with  the  loss  of  a  ship  he  was 
taken  before  a  magistrate.  The  Board  of 
Trade  then  appointed  a  naatic&l  assessor, 
and  the  whole  case  was  again  in  Test!  gated, 
and,  if  guilty,  the  man  was  punished  under 
the  clroum stances  to  which  he  referred.  It 
would  be  therefore  a  fit  matter  for  inquiry 
by  the  Committee,  if  appointed,  whether 
the  general  marine  interests  of  this  country 
were  not  in  favour  of  granting  an  appeal 
from  those  courts  to  the  High  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty, aided  by  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the 
Trinity  House.  Those  were  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  give  notice  of  his 
Amendment,  and  he  now  asked  the  House 
to  grant  to  those  interests  that  measure 
of  light  and  justice  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled from  the  Bri^th  House  of  OomDioos. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
theAmendmentof  which  hehad  given  notice. 

Mr.  SOMES,  in  seconding  the  Amend- 
ment, expressed  his  conviolion  that  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland 
would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  great  body 
of  Bhipowners. 

Amendment  proposed, — 

"  Aft«r  the  words  '  inquire  into,'  to  iaiert  the 
wordi  '  the  csuKB  of  the  present  depreoed  oondi- 
tion  of  Britiih  Merchant  Shipping,  and  how  Tar 
the  aame  an   capahle    of    LegiaUtiTe  reined;. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  R.  W.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  did 
not  intend  to  trouble  the  House  with 
many  observations,  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sunderland  had  anticipated  him  in  many 
of  the  statements  he  had  wished  to  make. 
He,  however,  thought  it  due  to  the  House 
to  make  some  remarks  upon  Uie  question 
generally,  inasmuch  as  be  had  placed  upon 
the  paper  a  Motion  relating  to  the  same 
subject.  He  had  given  notice  of  an  ioten- 
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express  his  satisfaction  that  the  result  of 
the  ballot,  by  placing  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Sunderland 
first  upon  the  paper,  had  relieved  him  from 
the  task  which  he  had  been  himself  asked 
to  undertake,  and  had  placed  the  direction 
of  the  Committee,  if  it  should  be  ap- 
pointed, in  the  hands  of  that  hon.  Qentle* 
man.  He  certainly  could  not  concur  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Southampton  (Mr. 
Digby  Seymour]  in  the  Amendment  he  pro- 
posed, more  particularly  as  in  bis  speech 
he  had  asked  the  House  to  exclude  from 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  several 
matters  of  great  importance  to  the  shipping 
interest,  which  hod  been  alluded  to  in  the 
speech  of  the  hou.  Member  for  Sunderland. 
At  the  same  time  he  (Mr,  Crawford) 
thought  that  the  terms  of  the  inqniry,  at 
comprised  in  his  own  notice,  was  n  niueh 
moro  satisfactory  mode  of  treating  the 
subject  than  those  proposed  by  the  hen. 
Gentleman  who  introduced  this  question  to 
the  House.  Altbough'more  briefly  worded, 
it  appeared  to  eompriie  all  that  was  ra- 
quired  to  enable  the  Committee  to  inquire 
satisfactorily  into  all  the  points  of  import- 
ance. With  respect  to  the  operation  of 
Lord  CampbeU'B  Act,  he  would  suggest 
that  the  words  "  the  condition  of  the  mer- 
chant marine"  ought  to  be  added  to  the 
terms  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member, 
in  order  to  make  the  order  of  reference 
perfectly  clear  and  intelligible,  and  while 
excluding  the  consideration  of  that  Act  in 
its  effect  upon  railway  companies  which 
might  otherwise  seem  to  be  included  in  the 
duties  of  the  Committee,  expressly  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
former  part   of    the  subject.     Were  this 

Erovision  omitted,  the  Committee  remem- 
ering  the  lecture  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net opposite  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  on  tiie  pre- 
vious evening,  might  claim  the  right  to  enter 
upon  such  an  inquiry.  He,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, concurred  with  the  argument  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Sunderland,  u 
tu  what  was  due  from  America  to  this  conn- 
try.  In  urging  the  House  to  authorise 
the  Committee  to  go  into  the  consideration 
of  the  reciprocity  question,  he  was  Actuated 
by  no  desire  to  undo  what  was  done  in 
1849.  When  the  Act  of  that  year  was 
under  discussion,  it  wonld  be  recollected 
that  an  hon.  Member  i>';':ed  to  limit  the 
extension  of  the  reciprocity  clause  to  those 
nations  who  expressed  their  readiness  to 
reciprocate  with  ns.  That  proposition  was, 
however,  overruled,  and  the  House  adopt- 
ed the  course  of  leafing  it  open  to  the 
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Qneen  in  Coancil  to  retaliate  upon  any 
State  that  did  not  open  its  ports  to  us. 
He  (Mr.  Crawford)  thought  that  was  most 
unwise,  and  that  it  would  have  heen  better 
to  have  opened  our  ports  to  the  whole 
world,  and  have  left  other  nations  to  act  as 
they  pleased.  The  hou.  Gentleman  alluded 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  America 
excluded  us  from  the  coasting  trade,  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  Qentleman  who  moved 
the  Amendment  adverted  to  the  vast  field 
of  profitable  enterprise  that  would  be  open 
to  us  if  we  could  obtain  the  freedom  of  the 
eoasting  trade  of  America.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was,  however,  not  warranted  by  the 
facts  in  making  such  a  statement.  The 
real  state  of  the  case  was,  that  the  depres- 
sion of  other  trades  had  driven  Ameri- 
ean  ships  into  that  one,  and  it  had  now 
become  as  unremunerative  as  any  other, 
being  one  proof  among  many  that  protec- 
tion was  never  beneficial  to  any  interest. 
Notwithstanding  the  earnest  endeavour  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  South- 
ampton to  dissuade  the  House  from  inquir- 
ing into  the  questions  of  lights,  local  dues, 
passing  tolls,  timber  duties,  and  the  stamps 
upon  policies,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  most 
important  that  the  Committee  should  un- 
dertake that  investigation,  in  order  that 
the  country  might  see  clearly  how  those 
imposts  operated  upon  the  interest  of  ship- 
ping. The  House  would  recollect  that  in 
the  course  of  last  Session  he  described  how 
the  various  Acts  relating  to  shipping  bore 
upon  the  interests  of  that  branch  of  indus- 
try. The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  passed 
in  1 854  repealed  every  previous  Act  which 
in  any  way  affected  shipping,  and  was,  in 
fact,  a  codification  of  the  law,  as  it  stood, 
at  ihki  time.  But  it  introduced  various 
alterations  and  modifications.  It  consisted 
of  no  less  than  548  clauses,  all  of  which 
were  passed  through  Committee  in  the 
course  of  one  sitting.  The  House  would 
at  once  understand  that  such  a  treatment 
of  the  measure  in  Committee  excluded  any* 
thing  like  fair  consideration.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  at  the 
time  by  the  framers  of  the  Bill  that  it 
would  require  revision  and  alteration.  It 
was  to  a  certain  extent  tentative.  Six 
years  had  passed  since  that  Bill  passed 
into  an  Act,  and  therefore  the  great  ship- 
owners were  perfectly  justified  in  coining 
down  to  the  House  and  saying,  "  Let  an 
inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  way  in  which 
this  voluminous  Act  has  worked."  There 
were  many  matters  of  great  interest  to 
shipowners,   which  if  a  Committee  were 


granted  they  could  bring  under  its  notice, 
and  the  Committee  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  what  improvements 
might    be    made.      Thus,    for    instance, 
there    was    the    Passenger    Act.      That 
Act   was  introduced,   not  by  the   Board 
of   Trade,  but   by  the  Under  Secretary 
for    the    Colonies.       Under     it    various 
penalties,    ranging    from    40«.    to    very 
considerable  sums,  even  the  absolute  for- 
feiture of  the  property,  were  enforceable  for 
breaches  of  the  regulations  which  it  pre- 
scribed.    The  effect  of  that  Act  had  been 
to   drive  the  passenger  trade  out  of  the 
hands   of    the   British    shipowners.       Of 
90,000  passengers  who  had  embarked  at 
Liverpool  for  the  United    Sutes  75,000 
went  in  American  ships,  and  only  15,000 
in  British    vessels.     At  the   same  time, 
while  our  shipowners  had  lost  the  trafiic, 
the  American  shipowners  had  gained  an 
additional  sum  per  head  for  every  passenger 
conveyed  by  them.     Nor  was  that  all.     A 
vessel  taken  up  for  the  conveyance  of  emi- 
grants was  subjected  under  the  Passenger 
Act  to   the   inspection   of  an    emigration 
officer.    If  the  emigration    ofiicers   acted 
upon  any  fixed  rule  the  shipowners  would 
have  nothing  to  complain  of,  but  unfortu- 
ately  they  were  most  capricious  in  their 
proceedings,  and  a  vessel  was  often  hewed 
and  hacked  in  pieces  to  suit  their  peculiar 
views.     Again,  take  the  case  of  an  Eng- 
lish ship  conveying  passengers  to  Australia. 
She  might,  for  some  reason  or  other,  be 
obliged  to  put  into  a  port  on  the  Brazilian 
coast,  and  might  there  be  found  to  be  in  an 
unseaworthy  condition  and  unfit  to  continue 
her  voyage.     The  means  of  repair  might 
not   bo  at  hand,  the  ship  might  be  con* 
demned,  still  in  that  case  the  captain  would 
be  obliged  to  pass  on  his  passengers  to 
their  destination.     He  did  not  complain  of 
that ;  but  if  the  ship  were  an  American 
ship  the  captain  might  snap  his  fingers  at 
the  authorities  and  leave  his  passengers  in 
the  port  where  his  ship  lay  condemned  to 
do  the  best  they  could  for  themselves.   The 
Passenger  Act,  therefore,  did  not  place 
English   and   American   vessels  upon  the 
same  footing.     English  shipowners  might 
also  complain  of  the  liability  to  which  they 
were  exposed  by  that  Act.     The  House 
would  recollect  that,  in  the  investigation 
which  took  place  into  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  loss  of  the  Royal  Charter  an 
attempt  was  made  to  fix  upon  the  unhappy 
master  the   charge  of   intoxication.      No 
proof  whatever  was  adduced  that  Captain 
Taylor  had  been  a  man  of  intemperate 
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at  the  question  would  see,  the  truth  and 
sincerity  of  the  grievances  that,  accordinp^ 
to  the  statement  of  the  shipowners  of 
this  country,  now  existed.  He  was  not 
present  when  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
Speech  was  discussed,  but  in  common  with 
other  Englishmen  he  felt  great  pleasure 
and  pride  in  observing  that  the  country  was 
congratulated  on  the  state  of  national  pros- 
perity that  existed  at  the  present  moment, 
but  no  allusion  was  made  in  that  Speech  to 
one  thing,  and  he  confessed  he  thought  it 
an  omission — namely,  to  the  depression, 
which  was  now  assuming  a  chronic  charac- 
ter, of  the  great  shipping  interest  of  this 
country.  This  depression  was  not  tempo- 
rary, as  it  had  now  extended  over  more 
than  two  years.  He  was  not  aware  that  it 
bad  been  in  any  way  alleviated.  It  might 
be  to  some  slight  extent,  but  it  would  have 
been  but  considerate  to  the  shipping  inte- 
rest if  room  bad  been  found  for  one  para- 
graph in  the  Royal  Speech  referring  to  its 
present  depression.  But  Her  Majesty's 
Government  could  amend  that  omission  by 
cordially  accepting  the  Motion  now  brought 
before  them,  and  granting  a  full  and  impar- 
tial inquiry  into  all  questions  connected 
with  these  complaints.  Allusion  had  been 
made — and  he  was  glad  it  came  from  the 
quarter  it  did,  because  it  illustrated  the 
honest  intentions  of  the  Gentleman  who 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
subject — allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
reciprocity  clauses  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act ;  and  they  were  also  told  that 
one  of  the  chief  labours  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  to  overhaul  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  passed  for  the  protection — he 
did  not  use  it  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
word— and  promotion  of  the  shipping  inte- 
rest. While  they  were  engaged  in  the  work 
he  trusted  that  these  reciprocity  clauses 
would  not  be  left  out  of  sight,  and  he 
would  ask  any  member  of  the  House  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  passing  the  great 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  in  1849  a  sim- 
ple question — Why  were  these  clauses  put 
bto  the  Act  of  1849  ?  They  had  been  sub- 
sequently incorporated  in  the  Mercantile 
Shipping  Act,  and  formed  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  They  gave  Her  Majesty  the 
power  of  placing  the  ships  of  foreign 
nations  that  did  not  reciprocate  the  ad- 
vantages which  that  Act  extended  to 
them  on  the  same  footing  that  they  placed 
ours.  That  was  the  substance  of  these 
clauses.  Now,  he  would  ask,  were  these 
clauses  put  in  to  gain  the  support  of  per- 
sons to  the  measure  who  would  not  other- 
Mr.  Liddell 


wise  have  voted  for  it,  or  were  they  intro- 
duced with  the  intention  of  acting  on  them 
in  the  event  arising,  and  which  had  arisen, 
of  a  refusal  on  tho  part  of  foreign  nations 
to  reciprocate  these  advantages  ?  He  would 
follow  that  question  up  by  a  further  one. 
Was  Her  Majesty's  Government  prepared, 
on  carefully  examining  the  state  of  the  case, 
to  exercise  this  power,  or  to  expunge  these 
clauses  from  the  statute  book  ?  For  what 
had  been  their  effect?  Persons  were  in- 
duced ^0  invest  their  capital,  and  to  pur- 
chase ships  on  the  strength  of  the  power 
vested  in  the  Crown  without  the  interference 
of  Parliament  at  all.  They  were  deluded 
and  misled  by  these  clauses  at  this  moment. 
He  did  not  suppose  that  that  House  was 
likely  to  grant  permission  to  any  Minister 
to  carry  these  clauses  into  effect;  but  they 
were  a  delusion  and  a  snare  as  they  at  pre- 
sent stood  in  the  statute  book,  and  he  would 
ask  Her  Majesty's  Government  whether  they 
were  prepared  to  consider  these  clauses, 
and  the  powers  they  possessed  under  them, 
and  expunge  or  use  them  as  they  thought 
fit?  His  hon.  Friend  who  spoke  on  tha^ 
side  of  the  House  (Mr.  Ben ti nek)  took  up 
the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  American  Go^ 
vernment  \n  connection  with  the  question 
of  the  coasting  trade.  He  would  not  argue 
the  matter  with  him,  but  he  would  set  him 
right  on  one  or  two  points,  because  he  had 
clearly  misapprehended  the  case  as  put  by 
the  Mover  of  the  Motion,  with  regard  to 
the  effect  of  the  restrictions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  on  their  coasting  trade. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  said  the 
coasting  trade  of  America  was  closed  against 
us,  but  the  American  foreign  trade  was 
professed  to  be  open  to  all  nations  ;  never- 
theless, under  the  existing  arrangements, 
we  were  virtually  excluded  from  a  great 
portion  of  the  carrying  trade,  which  was  pro- 
fessed to  be  an  open  trade,  and  he  gave  illus- 
trations to  show  how  other  ships  obtained  a 
preference  in  the  matter  over  British  ships, 
showing  that  the  question  of  the  American 
coasting  trade  was  very  materially  and 
closely  allied  with  that  of  the  foreign  carry- 
ing trade,  which  the  Americans  professed 
to  be  open  to  all  countries.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Poole  (Mr.  Danby  Seymour),  told 
the  Government  that  they  were  in  a  position 
to  deal  with  the  question  without  further 
inquiry.  On  many  material  points  he  (Mr. 
Liddell),  granted  that  they  were,  and  he 
would  follow  up  the  request  that  had  been 
made,  which,  as  it  came  from  a  supporter 
of  the  Government,  he  hoped  would  have 
weight     If  they  dealt  with  the  passing 
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late  and  unmixed  blessing  was  to  proJuce 
on  the  mind  of  the  recipient  the  effect  which 
it  had  produced  on  the  shipowners,  then  he 
hoped  he  might  never  have  an  absolute 
and  unmixed  blessing  inflicted  upon  him, 
for  ho  had  never  seen  anj  persons  more 
dissatisficJ  with  anything  than  the  ship- 
owners were  with  it.  There  was  a  curious 
fact  connected  with  the  Act  of  1849^ that 
was  the  power  given  to  Her  Majesty — 
which  of  course  meant  her  Ministers  for 
ike  time  being — to  revoke  the  Act.  From 
that  fact  it  was  evident  that  the  fraraers  of 
the  Act  of  1849  foresaw  exactly  what 
would  occur  —  namely,  that  the  system 
ef  reciprocity  would  not  be  adopted  by 
other  countries.  It  would  appear  that 
that  anticipation  had  been  fully  realized, 
yet  they  had  not  heard  of  any  active  steps 
OQ  the  part  of  the  Qovemment  to  meet  the 
difficulty.  In  the  reply  of  the  Government 
to  the  memorial  of  the  shipowners,  figures 
were  given,  showing  an  increase  of  British 
as  well  as  of  foreign  tonnage ;  but  those 
figures  did  not  show  that  the  British  ton- 
nage was  not  working  at  a  loss.  The 
whole  case  was  really  in  a  nutshell.  He 
believed  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
remedy  for  that  which  the  British  shipowners 
complained  of  was  to  be  found  in  the  disin- 
clination on  the  part  of  that  House  to  take 
a  step  which  might  be  considered  one  of 
retrogression  from  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade.  Within  the  four  seas  of  Great 
Britain  there  were  numbers  of  gentlemen 
who  were  free-traders,  not  from  conviction, 
but  from  political  compulsion.  He  firmly 
believed  that  to  be  the  case,  and  the  reason 
he  believed  it  was  that  the  language  which 
he  heard  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade  in 
private  conversation  outside  the  House  was 
Tcry  different  from  that  which  he  heard 
within  it.  He  came  then  to  the  question, 
was  Free  Trade  practical,  or  was  it  not?  He 
should  like  to  hear  his  right  hen.  Friend  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  M. 
Gibson)  tell  the  House  whether  Free  Trade 
could  ever  exist  in  this  country  without  en- 
tailing national  bankruptcy.  Did  it  ever 
exist  in  any  country  except  where  men  lived 
in  the  woods  and  fed  upon  roots  ?  Was 
there  ever  such  a  thing  known  as  Free 
Trade  in  a  civilized  country?  [laughter,] 
Hon.  Gentlemen  might  laugh  ;  but  would 
any  of  them  be  kind  enough  to  answer  the 
question  in  the  affirmative,  and  make  good 
his  assertion  ?  He  contended  that  Free 
Trade  was  impossible  in  this  country  unless 
they  were  prepared  to  coupler  with  it  a  na- 
tional bankruptcy.     If  Free  Trade  was  not 


a  possible  state  of  things,  ought  itsattemptcd 
maintenance  be  a  reason  for  refusing  relief 
to  one  of  the  greatest  interests  in  the  coun- 
try ?  The  experiment  of  Free  Trade  lurked 
under  all  the  objections  to  that  relief.  It 
was  that  which  prevented  this  country  from 
insisting  on  reciprocity  from  other  coun- 
tries. If  they  did  this  they  would  be  con- 
demning their  system  of  Free  Trade.  Hence 
they  hesitated.  He  blamed  no  Government 
in  particular,  for  he  held  in  his  hand  a  docu- 
ment which  showed  that  the  previous  Go- 
vernment had  been  beating  about  the  bush 
and  were  unable  to  furnish  a  reason  why 
the  petition  of  the  shipowners  could  not  be 
complied  with  except  the  opinion  of  the 
Government,  that  what  was  asked  for  would 
be  of  no  use.  He  hoped  that  this  question 
would  at  once  be  dealt  with,  without  allow- 
ing any  more  time  to  elapso  in  further 
examination.  It  was  not  a  reason  because 
some  twenty  years  ago  an  association  was 
formed  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  procur« 
ing  cheap  food  for  the  people;  but  in  reality 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  cheap  labour 
for  its  promoters  ;  it  was  not  a  reason  be- 
cause, as  a  sequal  to  this  league,  a  certain 
number  of  public  men  abandoned  their 
principles,  and  betrayed  their  party  ;  it 
was  not  a  reason  because  at  a  more  recent 
period  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  day 
voted  by  an  immense  majority  those  financial 
measures  to  be  wbe,  just,  and  beneficial 
which  the  greater  number  of  that  majority 
had  previously  voted  to  be  unwise,  unjust, 
and  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  ;  it  was  not  a  reason  because  these 
untoward  and  discreditable  facts  were  in- 
delibly recorded  in  the  pages  of  history  ; 
these  were  not  reasons  why  we  should  now 
stoop  to  the  lowest  act  of  folly  and  degra- 
dation of  which  any  country  could  be  guilty 
— namely,  a  determination  not  to  own  and 
not  to  apply  a  remedy  to  a  gross  and  glaring 
error.  He  believed  that  a  gross  and  glar- 
ing error  had  been  committed.  He  believed 
that  the  effect  of  that  error  had  been  to 
cause  a  vast  amount  of  depression  and  dis- 
tress amongst  one  of  the  most  important 
interests  in  the  country.  He  believed  that 
there  was  but  one  remedy  for  that  state 
of  depression.  He  could  not  doubt  that 
the  House  would  grant  what  the  Committee 
now  asked  for ;  and  judging  from  the  evi- 
dence which  must  be  laid  before  it,  he 
could  not  doubt  as  to  what  would  be  the 
general  tenor  of  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mittee ;  and  when  that  Report  was  laid  on 
the  table  he  trusted  that  the  House  would 
not  hesitate  to  give  the  most  prompt  and 
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efRcient  relief  to  the  distress  of  an  interest 
upon  tlie  maintenance  of  the  prosperity  of 
which  not  only  the  general  eitension  of  our 
commerce  but  the  very  existence  of  the 
country  must  mainly  depend. 

Mr.  clay  said,  he  was  ready  to  admit 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  tonnage  of 
the  country  had  been  working  at  a  loss,  but 
he  thought  the  cause  of  the  depression 
lay  rather  in  over-supply  of  ships  than  in 
the  result  of  competition.  He  agreed,  how- 
ever, with  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland 
in  the  object  he  had  in  view,  but  he  was 
afraid  he  had  not  sufficiently  considered 
what  would  satisfy  the  interest,  the  affairs 
of  which  he  proposed  to  inquire  into.  He 
would  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  hon. 
Member  should  allow  the  introduction  into 
his  Motion  of  some  such  words  as  had  been 
suggested  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  London,  (Mr.  Crawford). 

Mr.  INGHAM  said,  he  also  thought  the 
words  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
London  would  meet  the  objections  made 
by  the  mover  of  the  Amendment,  for  they 
would  let  in  all  classes  of  people  who, 
connected  with  the  shipping  interest,  had 
either  a  ground  for  complaint  or  a  remedy 
to  propose.  He  desired  to  see  no  contro- 
versial feeling  imported  into  the  discussion 
of  this  question,  but  a  fair  and  impartial 
inquiry,  and  then,  he  had  no  doubt,  the 
Committee  would  satisfy  all  parties  with 
their  report.  He  hoped  the  Amendment 
would  not  be  persisted  in. 

Lord  LOVAINE  said,  he  wished  to  ob- 
'  serve,  in  reference  to  the  observations 
which  had  been  made  relative  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  late  Government  in  not  putting 
in  force  the  reciprocity  clause  of  the  Act, 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  reported  so 
fully  upon  that  question,  and  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  late  Government  would 
be  perfectly  justified  on  the  face  of  that 
Report.  It  ought  to  be  recollected  that 
the  number  of  foreign  ships  that  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  the  free- trade  principle, 
and  consequently  traded  on  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain,  was  exceedingly  small.  He 
thought  the  present  Government  would  not 
entertain  a  different  view  from  that  held  by 
the  late  Government,  on  the  reciprocity 
clauses.  The  late  Government  had  done 
all  they  could  to  relieve  shipping  from  tlie 
burthens  that  oppressed  it,  and  they  had 
also  prepared  measures  which  would  have 
done  away  with  several  of  the  objections 
now  urged  by  the  hon.  Member  for  South- 
Ml^^oo.  He  believed  the  present  Govern- 
VOUld  afford  the  shipping  interest 


the  fullest  means  of  stating  their  objec« 
tions  ;  and  he  could  only  say  with  regard 
to  himself,  that  if  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Committee  he  would  do  all  in  hia 
power  to  improve  the  legislation  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  said,  that  in 
his  opinion  when  the  shipping  interest 
found  their  property  depreciated  30  per 
cent  in  value,  they  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  stating  what  their  grievances  were; 
but  he  did  not  understand  why,  while  this 
was  going  on,  the  Government  might  not 
bring  in  a  Bill  upon  a  subject  which  had  al- 
ready been  inquired  into — nam^y,  the  pasa* 
ing  tolls  and  light  dues.  The  local  dues  oa 
shipping  had  already  been  inquired  into, 
but  he  would  empower  the  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  objects  aimed  at  by  tho 
shipping  interest,  including  the  operation 
of  the  passenger  Act,  and  afterwards,  as  a 
separate  subject,  into  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  duties  on  foreign 
timber  for  shipping  had  already  been  con- 
demned, and  as  a  large  sum  would  fall 
into  the  revenue  this  year,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  perhaps  take  tho 
case  of  the  suffenng  shipping  interest  into 
consideration.  He  agreed  with  the  bon. 
Member  for  Sunderland  that  the  depression 
was  not  owing  to  Free  Trade,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  thought  the  shipping  inter- 
ests had  a  right  to  have  the  whole  of  what 
they  considered  their  grievances  overhauled 
by  a  Committee  of  that  House. 

Mr.  H.  TAYLOR  said,  that  when  tho 
House  knew  that  40,000  of  our  best  sea- 
men were  in  foreign  service,  and  that  a 
vast  diminution  had  taken  place  in  tho 
number  of  apprentices  in  the  merchant 
service,  the  matters  to  be  inquired  into  by 
the  Committee  would  be  seen  to  be  of  tho 
most  serious  nature  even  in  a  national  point 
of  view.  In  his  opinion  measures  ought 
to  be  taken  for  establishing  a  more  effective 
system  of  supplying  the  navy  with  well- 
trained  sailors.  Either  the  sy stein  of  taking 
sea-going  apprentices  should  be  reverted  to» 
or  else  that  the  Government  should  esta- 
blish school  ships  in  our  rivers  to  educate 
lads  for  the  sea.  If  one  of  these  two 
things  were  not  done  they  might  one  day 
find  themselves  in  an  emergency  which  it 
was  not  agreeable  to  contemphitc. 

Mr.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  said,  look- 
ing to  the  propositions  before  the  House,  he 
preferred  the  one  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  London  (Mr.  Crawford),  but  he  thought 
that  if  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland 
(Mr.  Lindsay)  would  agree  to  the  Intro* 
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dociion  of  tlie  words  proposed  by  that  hon. 
Member,  the  House  would  accept  his  Reso- 
lution.    It  was  because  he  (Mr.  A.  Smith) 
was  a  belieyer  in  Free  Trade  that  the  re- 
oprooitj  clauses  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to 
be  insisted  upon.     In  respect  to  our  trade 
with  the  United   States  there  was   this 
difficulty,  that  we  were  sometimes  dealing 
with  indiridual  States  and  sometimes  with 
the  whole  Confederation.     He  held,  how- 
erer,  that  the  British  GoYemment  had  a 
right   to   insist  that   the  trade  between 
one  State  and  another  should  not  be  re- 
garded as    a   mere  coasting   trade,    but 
should  be  held  to  be  identical   with   the 
traffic   carried  on  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  Cobnies.     He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Labouefaere,  who,  when  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  and  a  Member  of  that  House,  said 
that  the  notion   that  a  yoyage  between 
Malta  and  England  stood  upon  a  different 
footing  from  a  voyage  between  New  York 
and  California  was  preposterous  and  incon- 
sistent.    With  regard  to  the  restrictions 
that  had  lately  been  placed  upon  the  ship- 
ping interest,  he  thought  they  were  most 
absurd,  and  that  there  was  great  room  for 
amendment.  One  of  the  greatest  grievances 
of  which  that  interest  had  to  complain  was 
the  subjection  in  which  they  were  placed 
to  the  Board  of  Trade.     Only  those  who 
were  practically  connected  with  the  shipping 
interest  knew  the  absurdities  and  difficulties 
to  which  they  were  thus  exposed,  from  the 
whole  of  which  foreign  nations  were  exempt. 
Owners  of  vessels  had  great  cause  to  com- 
plain that  an  examination  of  masters  and 
mates  was  obligatory  in  order  to  enable 
tham  to  command  a  vessel.    The  certificate, 
unfortunately,  was  no  test  of  seamanship. 
The  men  who  were  crammed  to  a  certain 
extent  got  the  certificate,  while  those  who 
were  far  better  seamen  were  unable  to 
obtain  it.     As  an  instauQe  he  might  refer 
to  a  case  with  which  he  was  acquainted  of 
a  well-qualified  s^man,  as  far  as  the  most 
important  elements  of  his  profession  were 
concerned,  who  had  been  for  twenty-four 
years  in  the  service  of  his  country  as  a 
master  in  the  Royal  Navy,  but  having  left 
the  navy  and  desiring  to  enter  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  he  was  unwilling  to  undergo 
the  examination  in  question,  notwithstand- 
ing the  practical  evidence  of  his  ability — 
the  twenty-four  years*  service  in  all  de- 
scriptions of  the  most  important  kind  of 
navigation — he  was  held  to  be  unfit  for  the 
sppointment  he  sought.     He  trusted  that 
the  Committee  now  sought  to  be  appointed 
irould  be  so  constituted  as  to  enable  them 


to  deal  with  a  petition  lately  presented  by 
the  mercantile  marine,  praying  for  some- 
thing like  an  organization  in  the  shape  of 
an  incorporation,  and  he  thought  that  the 
Trinity  House  formed  a  very  good  founda- 
tion for  such  a  scheme,  and  that  it  might 
be  so  modified  in  its  constitution  as  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  petitioners,  to  whom  he 
had  alluded.  No  doubt  there  were  defects 
in  the  characters  of  those  connected  with 
the  mercantile  marine,  but  nothing  would 
so  much  tend  to  improve  that  service  as  to 
treat  them  with  more  confidence,  idlow 
them  more  latitude  in  tho  regulation  of 
their  own  affairs,  and  place  them  in  that 
position  of  society  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled. 

Mb.  LIDDELL  observed  that  the  great 
point  of  difference  under  discussion  appear- 
ed to  be  between  the  terms  of  the  several 
Motions  before  the  House,  but  the  great 
object,  as  it  suggested  itself  to  his  mind, 
appeared  to  be  not  to  narrow  the  scope  of 
this  most  important  inquiry.  No  one,  how- 
ever, who  had  listened  to  this  debate,  could, 
he  thought,  accuse  the  House  of  a  desire 
to  narrow  the  question  before  it,  and  he 
thought  there  were  some  reasons  not  yet 
alleged  why  the  proposed  inquiry  should 
take  place.  It  was  very  natural  that  the 
House,  which,  of  its  own  free  will,  some 
years  ago  made  various  important  changes 
in  its  commercial  legislation,  should  be 
anxious  to  inquire  what  the  result  of  those 
changes  and  of  that  legislation  had  b^en, 
especially  as  they  affected  one  of  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  most  important,  of  our 
national  interests.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment also  appeared  to  him  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion not  enjoyed  by  the  last  Government, 
of  approaching  this  great  question  without 
creating  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  in  any 
man's  mind.  Had  the  late  Government  gone 
into  the  various  questions  raised  that  night 
(with  rather  more  warmth  than  he  thought 
still  existed  in  that  House  on  the  subject  of 
protection),  they  would  have  been  met  on  all 
sides  with  the  hue-and-cry  that  they  wanted 
to  reverse  our  commerciid  policy  and  return 
to  the  old  system  of  protection.  But  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  not  in  tliat  po- 
sition. From  whence  had  this  Motion  ema- 
nated ?  Why,  from  a  man  whom  he  believed 
to  be  as  sound  and  sincere  a  free-trader  as 
any  in  the  country.  The  proposition  had 
been  supported  by  representatives  of  the 
great  commercial  communities  of  the  coun- 
try, and  from  what  he  designated  the  free- 
trading  side  of  the  Houiie.  This  showed 
him,  and   every  one  who  clearly  looked 
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only  other  amendmeut  ko  proposed  was  to 
give  Elecfciou  Committeea  Uie  same  power 
with  reference  to  tho  eiaminatiou  of  wit- 
nesses, provided  in  the  other  Bill  with  re- 
gard to  trials  on  indictments.  If  a  witness 
declined  to  answer  a  question  on  the  ground 
tiiat  it  tended  to  criminate  or  degrade  him- 
self, ho  poposed  that  no  proceeding  be 
taken  against  him  in  respect  of  any  answer 
he  might  have  given  ia  evidence.  He 
hoped  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  tho  Bill. 
Leave  given. 

Bill  to  amend  *<The  Election  Petmons  Aet 
(1348)/'  ordered  to  bo  brought  in  by  Mr.  Millob, 
Mr,  PA€i£T  and  Mr»  Dsniun. 

Bill  presented  and  read  l\ 


WAREHOUSING  PLAGES  (MANCHESTER, 

&o.),  BILL. 

OOMMITTEE.      LBAYE.      FIRST    BEADIKQ. 

Mb.  HADFIELD  moved  that  the  House 
do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  to  con- 
sider WarelioD«ing  Flaoes  (Maiiehcster)^ 

Motion  dtgreed  to. 

House  ia  Gonmitteea 

(In  the  Commilteo^) 

Mr.  HADFIELD  moved  to  re$olte^ 

**  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move  the 
Hoose,  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
eoabliDg  the  pariflh  of  Manoheiter,  and  the  Bo- 
roughs of  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Brad- 
ford, to  be  appointed  Warehousing  Places." 

6e  believed  it  was  more  than  fifty  years 
alnca  the  system  of  bonding  warehouses 
first  began.  At  present  there  were  110 
towns^  harbours,  and  creeks*  posseBsing 
tlicm.  Of  these  sixty-two  did  not  import ; 
and  of  the  remaining  forty-eight,  twenty- 
sevep  imported  to  a  trifling  extent  only. 
One  half  the  entire  collections  of  tho  Cus- 
toms were  in  London.  There  were  nine 
places  whore  the  wliole  annual  collection 
amounted  to  £6,664  only»  and  the  cost  of 
oollection  was  £8»884,  involving  a  loss  of 
£2,200.  The  experiment  of  establishing 
in  an  inland  town  a  bonded  warehousing 
place  had  been  tried  at  Manehester  with 
success,  though  as  yet  the  town  paid  the 
expenses  itself.  The  revenue  during  the 
last  year  paid  at  Manchester  was  £1 55»000, 
and  the  cost  of  collection  only  £860,  being 
but  1  Is,  6d,  per  cent.  By  extending  the 
system  to  other  towns  consumption  would 
ho  much  increased.  There  was  m>.  risk  of 
loss  to.  tho  revenue  during  the  transit  firom 
tho  port  of  import,  because  the  duty  wos 
paid  upon  the  goods  just  as  they  left  the 
port.  No  frauds  had  been  complainod  of  in 

Mr,  Mellar 


Manchester.  The  Bill  whidi  he  pvq>es%l 
to  introduce  would  extend  to  four  other 
towns  the  privilege  at  present  enjoyed  by 
Manchester. 

Mr.  BEECROFT  seconded  the  Motion, 
observing  that  his  constituents,  the  people 
of  Leedsy  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  privi^ 
lege  of  bonding — a  system  which  would 
not  only  benefit  trade  and  increase  the 
revenue,  but  would  tend  to  check  the  pcat- 
tice  of  adulteration. 

Ms.  LAING  saidt  be  could  not  enter 
into  the  subject  without  iu  some  degree 
anticipating  the  statement  which  would  be 
made  by  the  Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer 
on  Monday  next.  He  would  therefore 
simply  say  that  the  Government  did  net 
object  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill;  but 
when  both  tlie  Bill  and  the  ChaneeUor  of 
the  Exchequer's  statement  were  before  the 
House,  it  would  bo  seen  what  cou^  it 
would  be  best  to  take  with  respect  tp  iL 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  retwned. 

Resolution  reported. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  hj  Mr.  Massbt, 
Mr.  HADnBLD»  Colonel  Wiz«som  ?ATfMv,  Mr.  Tub- 
MBBy  and  Mr.  Alosbvoit  Eosbton. 

Bill  presented  and  read  P. 

House  then  s4]o«Ried  al 
Elevsn  o'deplu 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Wedneeday,  Febrwwy  \.  1860. 

Their  Lordships  met,  and  having  gone 
through  the  Business  on  the  Paper, 

House  ndyoaraed  at  Four  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  half-past 

Tbn  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
WeineeAayt  Fehrwxry  1,  I860. 

MiNUTBs.]  PuBUC  Bills. — 1*  Annuity  Tax  Aboli- 
tion (Edinburgh);  Savings  Banks  and  Friendlj 
Societies  Investments;  Prisons  (Scotland)  Acts 
Continuanee. 
8»  Saint  Mary  in  Rydal  Marriages  VaUditj. 

APPEAL  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES  BILL. 
aCOOND  nUADINO. 

Order  for  Second  Rending  read. 

Mb.  M'MAHON,  iu  moving  the  second 
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tdlfl,    or    any    other    question     of    that 
kind,  he    implored    the   Qovernmeot   not 
to  mix   up   with   it  that   which   was  the 
eaose  of  the  former  Bill  being  lost,  not  by 
accident,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Poole  had 
obserred,  bat  becaose  the  GoTernment — 
and  he  thoaght  it  unwise  at  the  time — 
and  the  noble  Lord  retained  the  place  he 
held  when  the  Bill  was  brought  in,  and  the 
GoTemment  was  somewhat  similarly  con- 
stituted— had  mixed  up  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  difficult  and  embarrassing 
questions  inrolring  Tested  rights  and  cor- 
porate  rights,  and  the  rights  of  property, 
which  that  House  had  always  held  sacred. 
If  they  dealt  with  the  question  as  a  simple 
question,  no  doubt  it  would  be  carried.  The 
reason  why  the  Passing  Tolls  Bill  was  not 
passed  was  an  obstacle  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  and  these  were  matters  so  difficult 
of  solution  that  they  defied  the  labours  of 
the  Committee  upstairs  to  arri?e  at  a  satis- 
fisctory  conclusion.     It  was  decided  that 
many  of  these  disputed  points  were  for 
localities  to  settle  among  themselves,  that 
they  ought  to  be  left  out  of  the  question, 
and  that  they  should  deal  with  the  Passing 
Tolls  simply  with  a  view  to  their  abolition. 
The  consideration  of  that  question  would, 
no  doubt,  be  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with, 
because  it  involved  vested    interests  and 
liabilities  with  which  the  House  was  not 
acquainted  ;   and   it   would   be  expedient 
not  to  mix  up  other  and   more  difficult 
questions,  as  had  been  the  case  on  the  for- 
mer occasion.     Another  hon.  Member  had 
touched  upon  that  which  really,   in  the 
eyes  of  the  House,  ought  to  be  more  im- 
portant that  all  the  details  into  which  they 
would  be  necessarily  led,   but  which  he 
would   not  enter  on  then — namely,    the 
national  part  of  the  question.     He  hoped 
that  the  inquiry  which  the  House  was  eyi- 
dently  generously  disposed  to  grant  would 
be  a  full  inquiry,  more  particularly  as  we 
had  now  a  great  and  most  vital  subject 
before  the  country  relating  to  the  best  mode 
of  manning  the  navy.    When  the  legislature 
repealed  the  navigation  laws,  as  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  shipowner,  it  was  obliged 
to  make  certain  concessions  to  him,  with 
r^ard  to  the  proportion  of  British  seamen 
employed  in  the  composition  of  his  crew, 
and  he  was  now  enabled  to  take  a  much 
larger  number  of  foreigners  into  his  service 
than   formerly.     But   besides   that,   they 
abolished   the   system   of  compulsory  ap- 
prenticeship on  board  of  merchant  ships, 
and  he  believed  thoy  would  be  compelled 
eventually  with  regm  to  the  public  ma- 


rine to  revert  to  some  system  of  appren- 
ticeship for  the  education  of  seamen.  The 
Committee  should  also  inquire  whether 
the  tendency  of  the  existing  state  of  the 
law  had  not  been  to  engender  in  the  mind 
of  the  merchant  sailor  something  like  a 
feeling  of  antipathy  to  serve  the  country 
that  had  placed  him  in  his  present  position 
with  regard  to  foreign  seamen.  He  men- 
tioned this  point  from  practical  conversations 
that  he  had  had  with  men  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  The  British 
seaman  saw  the  foreign  sailors  throng  our 
quays,  but  without  spending  one  farthing 
on  our  shores,  or  bringing  custom  to  them, 
and  they  purchased  nothing  in  our  seaport 
towns,  inasmuch  as  they  bring  all  their 
stores  with  them,  which  they  consume  on 
board,  free  of  duty.  This,  therefore, 
ceased  to  be  a  marine  question,  but  be- 
came important  as  'a  social  one  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  own  sailors  on  going  to  a  foreign 
port — if  they  were  lucky  enough  to  get  in 
at  all — in  Spain,  France,  and  other  places, 
were  met  by  prohibitive  duties.  Besides, 
the  foreign  sailor  was  much  more  cheaply 
fed,  could  live  on  food  that  the  English 
sailor  could  not,  and  this  tended  to  displace 
a  large  number  of  our  E  nglish  sailors.  Was 
it  to  bo  supposed  that  this  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  weigh  in  the  mind  of  the  British 
seamen  ?  The  Government  had  now  a 
great  measure  before  the  country,  and  he 
would  give  them  the  fullest  credit  if  they 
carried  it — he  meant  the  provision  for  a  re- 
serve of  seamen  for  the  defence  of  our  shores 
in  times  of  emergency.  He  was  told  it  was 
not  working  in  tho  way  that  was  expected, 
and  that  the  retaining  fee  was  not  accepted 
by  sailors  as  had  been  expected.  How  did 
they  know  but  that  this  feeling  of  soreness 
and  dislike  to  serve  the  Government,  arising 
from  the  inferior  position  of  the  British 
seaman  to  that  of  the  sailors  of  foreign 
Governments,  might  not  have  something 
to  do  with  it  ?  With  regard  to  apprentice- 
ship, he  thought  the  country  required  a 
national  system  of  apprenticeship  to  be 
provided  for  our  seamen.  He  hoped  that 
her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  in  a 
position  to  do  this  without  creating  sus* 
picion.  lie  trusted  they  would  accept  the 
Motion  In  its  widest  sense,  and  investigate 
every  portion  of  the  subject.  There  was 
plenty  of  work  cut  out,  more  than  one  Com- 
mittee could  do  in  a  year  ;  but  let  the  House 
and  the  country  know  what  had  been  the 
working  of  tho  great  Act  of  1849,  ascertain 
whether,  it  had  been  on  the  whole  conducive 
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to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Let  them  ask  whether  if  it  had  failed  in 
any  of  its  details,  what  these  details  really 
were  ;  let  them  approach  the  inquiry  im- 
partially, and  unhampered  and  uncontrolled 
by  any  previous  prejudices  that  might  have 
eiisted  on  one  side  or  the  other  ;  let  them 
consider  that  the  shipping  interest  was 
second  to  none,  he  was  almost  saying  it  was 
the  first  interest  in  this  kingdom — an  inte- 
rest that  had  placed  this  country  in  the 
proud  poNtion  that  it  occupied — that  had 
obtained  and  established  her  maritime  supe- 
riority and  prosperity,  remembering  too  that 
if  we  lost  that  maritime  supremacy  and 
prosperity  we  should  lose  our  position  as 
a  nation. 

Mr.  cave  said,  he  rose  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  suggestions  both  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  London  would  be  adopted 
and  incorporated  in  the  Motion  before  the 
order  of  reference  went  to  the  Committee. 
In  this  way  the  investigation  would  be  con- 
siderably widened.  Besides,  after  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  previous  night  .on  the  re- 
appointment of  the  Packet  Service  Com- 
mittee, it  was  desirable  that  the  objects 
and  scope  of  the  inquiry  should  be  well  de- 
fined in  the  order  of  reference.  If  the 
shipping  interest  suffered  no  depression,  or 
only  temporary  distress,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  investigation.  But  if  the 
Committee  were  appointed  the  subject  they 
would  have  to  investigate  would  be /two 
fold,  and  the  whole  inquiry  would  hinge 
upon  the  disabilities  to  which  British  ship- 
ping was  subjected  either  by  British  or 
Foreign  enactments.  They  had  heard  that 
English  enactments  pressed — and  he  was 
willing  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  allega- 
tion— in  many  instances  with  undue  force 
on  the  British  shipowner,  and  the  recon- 
sideration of  these  Acts  would  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  advantage,  value,  and  im- 
portance to  the  British  shipowner.  Great 
benefit  would  arise  from  their  revision  and 
reconstruction,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
British  shipowner  would  accept  this  as  an 
instalment,  not  shutting  them  out  from 
future  demands.  It  should  not,  however, 
be  forgotten,  that  the  relaxation  of  burdens 
which  pressed  equally  upon  the  foreign  and 
upon  the  British  shipowners,  would  not 
affect  their  relative  position.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  extreme  absurdity  of  the  way 
in  which  the  timber  duties,  for  instance, 
pressed  upon  the  British  shipowner,  he 
might  mention  that  the  other  day  a  ship  on 
entering  one  of  the  northern  ports,  by  ac- 
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cident  went  on  shore,  and,  in  addition  to 
this  misfortune,  the  unfortunate  owner 
immediately  pounced    upon    by  the 
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Custom  House  officer,  and  made  to  pay 
duty  for  the  timber  into  which  his  vessel 
was  converted  by  the  winds  and  waves.  As 
regarded  the  other  principal  point  involved 
in  this  question — the  point  which  depended 
upon  Foreign  enactments — which  had  beeo 
dealt  with  by  hon.  Members  on  the  other 
side  (he  would  except  the  hon.  Member  for 
Truro)  with  some  reserve,  as  if  they  were 
afraid  of  their  own  conclusions,  the  point 
in  fact  of  reciprocity.  He  could  state  cases 
where  the  existing  want  of  reciprocity  most 
materially  affected  the  British  shipowner. 
For  instance,  a  French  ship  at  Calcuitii 
commanded  a  higher  rate  of  freight  for 
the  homeward  voyage  than  an  English  one. 
simply  because  she  had  a  choice  of  two 
destinations.  Again,  an  English  ship  went 
from  China  to  New  York  and  discharged 
her  cargo.  She  was  obliged,  if  she  wbhed 
to  return  to  China,  to  go  back  to  England, 
probably  in  ballast.  But  an  American  ship 
going  from  China  to  New  York,  after  dis- 
charging her  cargo,  could  take  a  fresh 
one  and  go  a  coasting  voyage  to  San 
Francisco,  or  even  our  own  colony  of 
Australia,  which  would  take  her  more  than 
half  way  back  to  China.  It  was  said  we 
could  not  enforce  the  reciprocity  clauses. 
If  that  were  so,  it  was  a  humiliating  con- 
sideration that  we  should  have  provisions 
on  our  statute  book  which  were  inoperative, 
and  therefore  a  delusion  and  a  snare  ;  but 
the  fact  was  we  might  enforce  them  easily 
by  denying  corresponding  advantages  to 
those  States  which  refused  them.  In  the 
days  of  Uuskisson  disabilities  were  im* 
posed  upon  the  merchant  ships  of  Prussia. 
What  was  tJie  consequence  ?  Prussia 
threatened  to  retaliate,  and  the  English 
Minister  was  compelled  to  give  way.  Now, 
the  trade  of  Prussia  was  not  nearly  so  im- 
portant to  England,  as  the  trade  of  Eng- 
land is  to  America  and  France.  If,  Uiere- 
fore.  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
present  day  were  to  adopt  a  firm  attitude, 
not  in  a  spirit  of  hostility,  but  in  a  reasonable 
and  just  manner,  towards  those  other  coun- 
tries that  now  refused  the  same  adyantages 
we  gave  to  them,  they  would  find  them 
more  pliable  than  wo  thought  they  were, 
and  then  our  shipping  interest,  restored  to 
equal  rights  with  that  of  other  nations, 
would,  in  spite  of  bad  food  and  scanty 
wages  of  the  foreigner,  fear  competition 
with  the  mercantile  marine  of  no  country 
in  the  world. 
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ccdure.  So  sound  a  lawyer  was  ho  con- 
sidered, and  the  GoYcmment  of  the  day 
had  80  great  a  respect  for  his  opinions^ 
that  he  was  employed  hy  them  to  draw  up 
this  Report.  In  this  Report  which  was  pre- 
sented 10  1856  or  1857,  he  said, — 

*'  The  syBtem  itself,  however,  is  such  as  cannot 
h\\  to  lead  to  mischievous  results,  even  though  it 
be  administered  in  the  best  manner,  and  with 
the  most  laudable  motives.  In  the  first  place,  the 
investigation  is  a  private  one,  and  consequently 
facts  may  there  obtain  credence  which,  if  disclosed, 
might  be  contradicted  or  exphilned.  Secondly,  it 
is  very  doabtful  whether  there  be  any  Jurisdiction 
to  administer  an  oath  on  making  an  affidavit  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Home  Office.  This,  in  addition 
to  the  secret  mode  of  proceeding,  no  doubt  leads  to 
false  statements  being  made,  and  that,  too,  with 
perfect  impunity.  Thirdly,  no  notice  of  the  appli- 
cation, it  is  believed,  is  ever  given  to  the  prosecu- 
tor. The  truth  is  that  the  law,  allowing  no  direct 
means  of  obtaining  a  new  trial,  or  revision  of  the 
sentence,  an  application  is  made  to  the  Home  Of- 
fice in  every  case  where  any  materials  can  be  ob- 
tained for  that  purpose,  and  if  sufficient  materials 
can  be  produced  to  tiirow  a  reasonable  doubt  upon 
the  correctness  of  the  verdict,  the  Home  Office  is 
placed  in  a  most  unfortunate  position,  as  there  is 
no  power  to  order  a  new  trial  or  firesh  investigation 
to  take  place.  Three  courses  alone  are  open — to 
let  the  sentence  be  executed,  to  grant  a  pardon,  or 
to  mitigate  the  sentence.  It  is  to  be  remembrnd 
that  the  very  cases  in  which  the  Home  Office  is 
most  likely  to  be  misled  are  ever  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  and  therefore  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  they  should  be  properly  determined,  and  not 
only  so,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  public  may 
b^  convinced  that  they  have  been  so  determined. 
Nor  is  it  be  forgotten  that  it  is  at  least  a  very 
doubtful  question  whether  it  be  expedient  that  the 
solemn  verdict  of  a  jury,  given  after  an  open  trial, 
should  in  any  case  be  treated  as  a  nullity,  unless 
the  proceedings  are  such  as  to  satisfy  all  reason- 
able persons  that  such  verdict  was  erroneous." 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Greaves,  who 
when  examined  himself  hefore  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1848  stated  that  every  wrons 
ought  to  he  redressed  hefore  a  proper  leg^ 
tribunal.  Wrongs  were  done  in  criminal 
as  in  civil  cases,  and  parties  should  have  a 
right  to  redress  in  criminal  and  civil  cases. 
Mr.  Q reaves  was  asked  what  remedy  he 
proposed  ?  He  said,  "  I  propose  as  a 
remedy  an  absolute  and  unconditional  right 
to  every  person  who  is  convicted  to  appeal 
to  ono  ot  the  common  law  Courts  of  justice 
at  Westminster  Hall."  He  (Mr.  M'Mahon) 
did  not  helieve  it  was  necessary  that  ho 
should  trouble  the  House  with  more  autho- 
rities. They  had  heard  him  read  the 
opinions  expressed  in  reference  to  this 
question  by  Lord  Denman,  the  Lord  Chiof 
fiaron,  and  Mr.  Greaves  ;  and,  in  fact,  he 
was  not  aware  of  any  authority  of  eminence 
in  this  coantrj  who  had  ever  declared  io 


favour  of  the  appeal  to  the  Home  Office  as 
against  the  legally  established  tribunals 
of  the  country.  In  the  Report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  sat  in  1848,  there  was  a 
question  put  to  Mr.  Baron  Alderson  by 
Lord  Campbell,  from  which  it  might  he 
presumed  that  no  right  of  appeal  in  crimi- 
nal cases  existed  in  France  or  America. 
He  should  state  that  such  was  not  the  fact. 
In  France  a  party  convicted  bad,  where  a 
defect  or  mistake  had  arisen  on  any  matter 
of  law,  an  absolute  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Cassation.  In  France  a  party 
might  he  convicted  by  a  bare  majority,  as 
in  Scotland  ;  but  if  it  was  expressly  pro- 
vided by  the  Code  d*  Instruction  Criminellet 
hook  2,  title  2,  c.  4,  article  351,  that  if 
the  accused  was  convicted  only  by  a  sim- 
ple majority  '*  the  Judges  shall  deliberate 
amongst  themselves  on  the  same  point, 
and  it  the  opinion  of  the  minority  of  the 
jury  is  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the 
Judges,  so  that  in  uniting  the  number  of 
voices,  this  number  shall  exceed  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  jury  and  the  minority 
of  the  Judges  the  opinion  favourable  to 
the  accused  shall  prevail," — and  by  the 
352nd  article  it  was  provided.  "  If,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  provided  for  by  the  pre* 
ceding  article,  the  Judges  are  unanimously 
convinced  that  the  jury  though  observing 
the  forms  are  mistaken  in  substance — the 
Court  shall  declare  that  it  supersedes  the 
judgment  and  will  remit  the  affair  to  the 
following  session  to  be  submitted  to  a  new 
jury,  of  which  none  of  the  first  jurors 
shall  form  a  part."  He  was  aware  of  an 
instance  within  the  last  two  years,  in  which 
a  Judge  in  the  county  of  Hereford  ex- 
pressed a  decided  dissent  from  the  verdict 
of  a  jury  convicting  an  accused  party  of 
an  offence,  and  stated  that  he  would  not 
pass  sentence  on  the  man,  but  would  refer 
the  case  to  tho  Home  Office.  In  France 
the  Judge  would  have  an  absolute  right  to 
postpone  the  case  to  another  session,  and 
have  the  party  tried  before  a  new  jury.  In 
America  the  uniform  rule  for  many  years, 
at  least  since  1830,  had  been  to  grant  a 
new  trial  in  criminal  cases,  and  thus  to  ox- 
tend  to  those  cases  the  same  principles 
which  were  established  in  civil  causes.  In 
an  American  work  of  very  high  autho- 
rity —  Wharton  on  the  Criminal  Law, 
it  was  said  that  in  recent  times  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  cases  in  which  Mr. 
Justice  Story  and  another  Judge  attempted 
to  disturb  it. 

«Xhe  uniform  and  unquestioned  practice  has 
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to   put   French  Teasels   engaged    in   the 
direct  trade  on  the  same  footing  as  British 
Teasels,  yet  we  maintained  a  system  of 
exemptions  in  favour  uf  freemen  and  resi- 
dents in  certain  towns,  which,  as  French- 
men could  not  become  such  privileged  per- 
sons, prevented  their  really  being  on  as 
good  a  footing  as  all   owners  of   British 
Tessels.     He  did  not  say  whether  such  a 
coarse  of  argument  was  correct,  or  not,  but 
he  pointed  it  out  as  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  while  the  hon.  Member  was 
charging  other  nation^  with  not  keeping 
reciprocity  treaties,    they  urged  that  we 
were  not  entirely  carrying  out  the  engage- 
ments which    we  had   entered  into   with 
them.     The  hon.  Member  for  Truro  (Mr. 
A.  Smith)  had  condemned  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  strictness  of  their  examina- 
tions, but   it  should  be   recollected   that 
they  only  acted  under  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping  Act.     The  Parliament   of  England 
bad  passed  certain  laws,  and  all  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  did,  was  conscientiously 
and  faithfully  to  carry  them  out.     With 
regard  to  the  master  in  the  Navy  who  did 
know  sufficient  of  navigation  to  pass  the 
examination,  he  very  much  doubted,  if  that 
were  so,  his  capability  to  be  the  captain  of 
a  merchant  ship  ;  but  he  thought  his  hon. 
Friend  was  misinformed  upon  the  subject, 
because  he  imagined  a  master  in  the  navy 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  a  cer- 
tificate given  him  as  competent  to  command 
a  merchant  vessel.     With  regard  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  South- 
ampton, he  thought  the  House  would  con- 
sider it  hardly  admissible.  He  did  not  wish 
to  dispute  for  an  instant  the  assertion  that 
the  shipping  interest  was  in  a  depressed  con- 
dition, but  he  asked  the  House  whether 
they  had  sufficient  proof  by  figures  of  such 
a  state  of  things  that  they  were  prepared 
to  pass  a  deliberate  Resolution  that  there 
existed  at  the  present  moment  such  de- 
pression as  to  demand  inquiry.     It  would 
be  prejudging  the  question.      They  had 
not  facts  before  them  to  justify  their  pass- 
ing such  a  Resolution.     It  might  be  so, 
but  Parliamentary  documents  did  not  show 
it.     They  had  the  assertion,  he  admitted, 
of  most  respectable  men,  and  statements 
to  that  effect  from  associations,  but  they 
had  no  figures  which  showed  a  greatly  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  shipping  interest. 
On  the  contrary,  the  figures  which  were 
laid  before  Parliament  would  rather  lead 
to  a  contrary  conclusion.     They  would  find 
that,  although  in  1855  there  was  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  number  of  sailing  and 
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steam  ships  built  and  registered,  owing  to 
the  Russian  war,  there  had  been  an  annual 
augmentation  in  subsequent  years  far  be- 
yond what  used  to  take   place  in  former 
times.     In  1856,  244,000  fresh  tons  were 
bnilt  and  registered;   in  1857,  250,000 
fresh  tons  were  built  and  registered,  and 
in  1858,  208,000  tons.     But  a  far  better 
test   than   this   was   the  number  of  tons 
actually  employed.      In  1855,  3,599,000 
tons  of  British  shipping  were  employed  in 
the   home   and   foreign   trade  ;  in  1856, 
4,000.000  tons;  in  1857,  4,211,000,  and 
in  1858,   4.325,242  tons.      Such  an  in. 
crease  as  this  irresistibly  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  there  were  a  serious  de* 
pression  in  British  shipping,  it  could  but  be 
temporary,  and  that  we  might  look  forward 
to  a  speedy  improvement,  even  if  it  had 
not  already  begun.     The  old  comparison, 
so   often   made   between   the  number   of 
British  ships  entering  and  clearing  from 
the  different  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  number  of  foreign  ships  so  enter- 
ing and  clearing  out  was  somewhat  falla- 
cious, because  in   the  return   of  British 
ships  no  account  was  taken  of  those  em- 
ployed in  other  parts  of  the  world,  between 
Australia,  for  instance,  and  foreign  ports. 
But  had  the  alleged  depression  been  pecu- 
liar  to  England  ?      From  a  return   con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Ti*easury  in  the  United  States  which 
had  been  recently  put  into  his  hands,  it 
appeared  that  while  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  British  shipping  employed  in 
the  last  three    years  m  the   home  and 
foreign  trade,  there  had  been  a  positive 
decrease  in   the  shipping  of  the  United 
States  employed  in  their  home  and  foreign 
trade.     And   if  similar  returns  could  be 
obtained  for  France  and  Holland,  he  had 
every  reason  to   believe  that  they  would 
show  the  same  result.     These  were  the 
figures.     From  1855,  up  to  the  present 
time,  335»072  tons  had  been  added  to  the 
tonnage  of  British  ships  employed  in  our 
home  and   foreign   trade  —  about  10  per 
cent — while  there  had  been  a  decrease  of 
66,964  tons  in  the  tonnage  of  American 
ships,  or  a  decrease  of  rather  less  than 
1  per  cent.  The  conclusion  at  which  those 
persons,  who,  he  believed  to  be  fully  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion,  had  arrived,  and 
which  he  himself  had  also  formed,  was 
that  this  alleged  depression  was  a  fluctua- 
tion common  to  all  trades  and  employments. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  by  any  legisla- 
tion to  secure  to  the  shipowners  year  by 
year  an  undeviating  course  of  prosperity 
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— to  proTide  that  freights  should  be  settled 
at  one  fixed  sum,  or  that  the  ehipping  in« 
terest  should  derive  from  the  emplojmeDt 
of  their  vessels  the  same  uniform  rate  of 
profit.      The  only  fair  way  was  to  take  an 
ayerage  of  years,  and  the  progressive  in- 
ereaae  for  the  last  few  years  in  the  British 
tonnage  employed  ought  to  give  us  confi- 
dence  that  the  depression  would   be  but 
temporary,  and  he  hoped  soon  to  see  the 
period  return,  if  indeed  it  had  not  already 
commenced,  when  there  would  be  a  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  British  mercantile  marine.     There  was 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  an  inquiry,  but  he  would  bo  no  party  to 
inserting  words  in  the  order  of  reference 
leading  to  the  idea  that  it  was  possible  to 
find  a  remedy  for  the  alleged  depression 
by  reversing  the  commercial  policy  of  this 
country.     As  far  as  he  could  gather,  there 
appeared  to  be  no  such  desire  on  either 
side  of  the  House.     Hon.  Gentlemen  who 
had  spoken  on  that  side  rivalled  each  other 
in  their  professions  of  adherence  to  Free 
Trade,  while  on  the  other  not  even  the 
lion.  Member  for  West  Norfolk  (Mr.  Ben- 
tinck)   seemed  desirous   of    returning    to 
Protection.     With  regard  to  Lord  Camp- 
bell's Act,  it  was  undonbtedly  true,  as  had 
been  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
London,  that  there  was  something  more  in 
that  Act  than  the  question  of  how  far  it 
bore  upon  the  shipping  interest,  since  it 
was  passed  to  provide  a  remedy  for  in- 
juries sustained,   either  by  the  fiault   or 
negligence  of  railway  companies,  or  any 
other  carriers  by  land  or  sea.     By  the  old 
common  law  a  remedy  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  cases  where  death  ensued,  and 
Lord  Campbell's  Act  simply  extended  the 
principle  formerly  applicable  to  cases  of 
injury  short  of  death,  to  cases  where  death 
ensued  either  on  board  steamers,  or  sailing 
vessels,    on    railways,   or  any  other  con- 
veyance, an  extension  to  which  he  thought 
no  one  could  entertain  a  reasonable  ob- 
jection.    Merchant  shipping  was  placed  in 
a  rather  more   favourable  position  by  a 
clause  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  which 
only  rendered  owners  of  vessels  liable  to  a 
certain  amount.     If  Lord  Campbell's  Act 
were  inquired  into  by  the  Committee,  it 
would  be  better  that  the  inquiry  should  be 
Jimited  to  the  effect  of  that  Act  on  mer- 
nchant  shipping,   and  he  would  ask  leave 
to  insert  words  in  the  order  of  reference  to 
that  effect.     He  would  therefore  conclude 
by  suggesting  thnt  the  Resolution  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  read,  "A  Select  Com- 


mittee to  inquire  into  the  state  of  British 
Shipping,  and  into  the  operation  of  the 
burdens  and  restrictions  especially  affect* 
ing  Merchant  Shipping." 

Amendment  and  Motion,  by  leave,  untA- 
dremn. 

Select  Committee  appointed : — 

'*  To  inquire  into  the  state  of  Merohant  Ship- 
piog,  the  operation  of  the  burdens  and  restric- 
tions especially  affecting  Merohant  Shipping,  and 
of  the  followiDg  Statutes:  9  <b  10  Vict,,  c.  93,  an 
Act  for  compensating  the  fiimilies  of  Persons 
killed  by  Accidents  ;  the  Merohant  Shipping  Act 
(18d4) ;  the  Merchant  Shipping  Amendment  Aot 
(1855);  the  Passenger  Act  (1855);  and  the 
Chinese  Passenger  Aot  (1855)." 

CORRUPT  PRACTICES  PREVENTION 

ACT  (1854)  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

LEAYE.      FIRST  HEADING. 

Mr.  MELLOR  said,  he  rose  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Prevention  Act  (1854),  and 
to  make  further  provision  for  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  bribery,  treating,  and 
undue  influence  at  Parliamentary  and  Mu- 
nicipal Blections.  He  felt  much  encourage- 
ment in  bringing  forward  his  Motion  by 
the  discussion  which  took  place  the  other 
night  on  the  notice  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  in  re- 
ference to  withholding  the  issue  of  the  writs 
for  Gloucester  and  Wakefield.  Such  an 
unanimity  of  condemnation  of  the  offence 
of  what  he  might  properly  call  the  crime  of 
bribery,  was  then  exhibited  by  the  House 
that  any  Member  who  would  point  out  more 
stringent  provisions  than  those  which  the 
law  already  provided  needed  but  little  apo- 
logy for  bringing  forward  the  subject.  A 
deep  feeling  prevailed  in  the  country  that 
the  House  was  not  in  earnest  in  endea- 
vouring to  put  down  this  offence,  and  it 
was  this  feeling  which  induced  him  at  the 
close  of  last  Session  to  divide  against  the 
Motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  mto  con'upt  practices  at 
Gloucester,  because  he  could  obtain  no 
pledge  from  the  Government  that  they 
would  take  any  steps  on  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  to  punish  the  persons  who 
might  be  found  guilty  of  bribery.  The  Re- 
port of  the  Gloucester  Commission  contain- 
ed striking  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  opinion  that  the  House  was  not  sincere 
in  its  attempt  to  put  down  bribery.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Wells,  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (Sir  W.  Hayter)  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  speak- 
ing of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention 
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Act  1854,  said,  "  I  confess  that  I  ought 
to  be  acquainted  with  that  Act,  but  prac- 
tically I  hare  always  considered  it  a  dead 
letter."  This  was  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  a  Qentleman  who  was  a  party  to 
that  Act.  He  went  on  to  say,  **  Every- 
body acquainted  with  election  matters 
knows  it  is  almost  invariably  the  practice 
to  tend  to  the  different  agents  the  money 
necessary  for  the  election  expenses.  I  have 
never  known  a  contest  of  any  sort  in  which 
that  was  not  done,  notwithstanding  the 
Act.  I  think  it  useless.  No  doubt  it  is 
wrong  not  to  observe  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  am  not  saying  it  is  not ;  but 
what  I  say  is,  that  practically  this  Act 
of  Parliament  is  uniformly  disobeyed." 
Mr.  Price,  the  late  Member  for  Glou- 
cester, speaking  of  the  Act  before  the 
same  Commission,  said,  "  I  always  looked 
upon  it  as  that  sort  of  homage  which  is 
paid  by  vice  to  virtue."  Now,  if  the 
House  was  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  coun- 
try as  a  set  of  shams  and  impostors,  well 
and  good  ;  but  he  hoped  he  should  induce 
the  House  to  come  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion, and  to  take  some  measures  to  show 
that  they  really  were  in  earnest  in  doing 
something  that  would  put  a  stop  to  this 
detestable  offence.  He  was  not  alone  in 
his  opinion,  nor  were  those  Gentlemen  who 
had  given  this  evidence  of  the  utter  inutility' 
of  many  of  the  provisions  of  thot  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  was  based,  as  it  appeared  to. 
bim,  on  the  notion  that  the  publicity  given 
to  election  accounts  would  render  candi- 
dates and  agents  more  careful,  and  would, 
in  point  of  fact,  tend  to  curtail  the  expenses 
of  elections.  No  doubt,  this  desirable  re- 
sult had  been  to  some  extent  realized  when- 
ever the  Act  was  honestly  carried  out,  but 
4ts  deficiencies  were  occasioned  by  want 
of  power  to  compel  the  performance  of  its 
own  enactments*  It  had  become  a  mockery 
and  a  delusion,  and  the  Commissioners 
stated  that  it  was  rather  a  cloak  for  bribery 
than  a  means  of  detection.  A  letter  had 
lately  appeared  in  The  Times  addressed  to 
Lord  Brougham,  and  written  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Suf- 
folk, which  afforded  a  most  eloquent,  just, 
and  faithful  account  of  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  of  the  law  with  reference  to 
bribery  and  corruption  at  elections.  It 
stated  that — 


'*  The  prevalence  of  this  crime  in  more  than 
half  the  electoral  horought  of  the  kingdom  ;  the 
inadequacy  of  the  laws  in  being  to  the  repression 
of  the  offence  ;  the  utter  failure  of  every  attempt 
hitherto  made  by  legislation,  by  punishment,  by 
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exposure,  by  didranchisement,  even  to  cheek  this 
practice  ;  and  the  discredit  thus  brought,  not  only 
upon  the  country,  its  laws,  and  character,  but  all 
free  constitutions,  and  the  very  name  of  liberty 
itself,  seem  to  render  it  imperatiye  upon  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  Legislature  to  make  one  more 
effort,  and  resort  to  some  yet  untried  means  to 
remedy  this  great  evil." 

The  conclusions,  however,  at  which  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  arrived,  and  the 
suggestions  which  he  made  for  endeavour- 
ing to  put  a  stop  to  the  abuse  by  a  system 
of  promissory  oaths  and  deelarations,  seem- 
ed to  him  altogether  idle,  and  must  prove 
futile  in  practice.  Men  who  would  palter 
with  their  consciences  by  signing  the  de- 
claration required  by  the  existing  law,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  bound  themselves 
not  to  appoint  any  agent  for  election  ex- 
penses without  giving  notice  to  the  auditor, 
would  attach  as  little  weight  to  any  sys- 
tem of  oaths  that  could  be  devised.  De- 
clarations and  oaths  would  tench  the  con- 
sciences of  honest  men,  but  would  in  no 
way  restrain  those  unscrupulous  aspirants 
to  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House  by 
whom  bribery  was  now  knowingly  prac- 
tised. The  true  remedy  in  the  case  was 
an  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment to  which  the  bribers  or  the  bribed 
were  exposed.  All  the  witnesses  who  were 
examined  before  the  Gloucester  Commis- 
sion, and  particularly  one  or  two  of  great 
experience — Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  for  in- 
stance— gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  if 
the  House  were  in  earnest  to  put  down 
bribery,  it  might  easily  do  so  by  passing  a 
more  stringent  Act.  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley 
said,  ''Bribery  cannot  be  put  a  stop  to  unless 
severer  measures  of  repression  against  the 
briber  are  resorted  to."  Now,  the  existing 
law  made  bribery,  or  the  exercise  of  undue 
influence,  a  misdemeanour,  punishable  by  a 
fine  or  imprisonment.  When  they  talked 
of  a  more  stringent  measure,  therefore,  they 
meant  something  more  than  fine  or  impri- 
sonment. It  was  obvious  that  the  subordi- 
nate agents  were  generally  persons  of  little 
standing  and  means,  and  that  the  sending 
them  to  prison  was  merely  to  enable  them 
to  live  in  prison  as  comfortably  as  at  home; 
the  fine  would  be  paid  by  the  person  who 
employed  them,  and  they  would  receive  their 
weekly  wages  during  the  whole  time  they 
were  in  prison.  This  was  no  punishment 
whatever;  to  show  that  bribery  was  regard- 
ed as  a  degrading  crime  it  was  requisite  to 
affix  to  it  a  degrading  punishment,  and  he 
therefore  would  propose  a  stringent  mea- 
sure, and  that  was  to  give  a  larger  discre- 
tion to  the  Judge«  and  enable  him  to  impose 
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the  penal tj  of  hard  labour  as  well  as  that 
ef  imprisonment.  He  did  not  desire,  as 
was  contemplated  by  bis  learned  Friend, 
in  the  letter  to  which  he  had  referred,  to 
•abject  the  guilty  parties  to  two  years' 
peul  serTitude ;  neither  would  he  adopt 
ifae  Tiew  of  a  noble  and  learned  Lord  by 
making  the  crime  felony,  with  a  punish- 
meot  of  two  years  upon  the  treadmill.  He 
merely  proposed  that  the  Judge  should,  if 
lie  thonght  fit,  have  power  of  ordering  that 
the  prisoner  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  a 
period  not  eiceeding  six  months  during  the 
term  of  his  imprisonment.  The  crime  of  bri- 
bery, was  not  unlike  that  of  manslaughter, 
which  might  deserve  any  punishment  from 
transportation  for  life  down  to  a  nominal  fine, 
it  was  of  ?anous  degrees,  and  he  therefore 
made  thb  power  not  arbitrary  but  discre 
tjonary.  It  was  no  wonder  that  men  were 
found  to  accept  bribes,  not  only  from  stress 
of  circumstances,  but  from  the  belief  that 
the  act  was  not  really  looked  upon  as  a 
erime,  w^en  they  saw  persons  of  superior 
education  and  position  coming  amongst 
Uiem  and  resorting  to  such  practices  to  ob- 
tain personal  elevation.  This  feeling  was 
graphically  ei pressed  by  ono  of  the  wit- 
nesses before  the  recent  Election  Gommis- 
eioDy  who  said,  "  how  could  a  poor  man  be 
blamedfor  takingalittlemoney,  when  twenty- 
four  lawyers  were  each  taking  their  twenty- 
five  guineas  and  two  guineas  a  day  !"  One 
of  the  main  features  of  any  anti-bribery  Bill 
must  be  the  production  of  a  feeling  of  inse- 
curity between  employer  and  employed — 
between  the  briber  and  the  bribee.  This 
eeold  only  be  done  by  giving  to  that  one 
who  gave  information  or  evidence  against 
the  other  an  indemnity  such  as  was  given 
to  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  before 
Commissions  of  Inquiry  into  these  practices. 
There  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  this  in  the 
Olonoester  Report.  On  the  election  in 
1857  for  the  borough  of  Gloucester,  two  pe- 
titions were  presented  to  that  House,  one  on 
the  part  of  the  Conservatives,  the  other  on 
the  part  of  the  Liberals.  They  failed  from 
want  of  proper  evidence,  and  the  Com- 
mittee dismissed  both  petitions.  Attempts 
were  made  to  prove  five  cases,  but  they 
wholly  failed  ;  whereas  it  had  been  elicited 
by  the  Commissioners  who  were  armed 
with  this  power  of  granting  indemnities, 
that  at  that  very  election  no  fewer  than 
109  persons  had  been  bribed  on  the  Con- 
servative side.  Such  a  fact'  alone  showed 
that  the  existing  modes  of  procedure  and 
rules  of  evidence  were  wholly  inappropriate 


to  the  discovery  of  a  crime  which  it  was  to 
the  interest  of  both  parties  to  conceal.  He 
therefore  proposed  to  give  to  either  the 
party  offering  or  the  party  receiving  a  bribe 
an  idemnity  against  the  pains  and  penalties 
which  he  had  thereby  incurred,  provided 
that  he  would  come  forward  and  furnish 
evidence  upon  which  his  accomplice  might 
be  convicted.  Another  necessary  provision 
would  be  to  abolish  the  right  which  a  wit- 
ness now  had  of  declining  to  answer  any 
question  which  he  thought  fit  to  say  tended 
to  criminate  or  degrade  himself.  A  very 
remarkable  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
the  existing  privilege  of  witnesses  might  bo 
used  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  ends 
of  justice  had  lately  occurred  at  Norwich, 
where  a  gentleman,  a  banker  and  a  magis- 
trate, had  refused  to  answer  a  question  on 
the  ground  that  it  tended  to  criminate  him. 
He  trusted  that  the  attention  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  been  directed  to  this  case. 
Did  this  gentleman  still  remain  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  ?  Was  he  a  criminal 
and  afraid  of  justice  ?  And  if  so,  was  ho 
fit  to  remain  on  the  bench  ?  At  all  events, 
his  refusal  had  rendered  abortive  one  of  the 
most  prominent  cases  that  had  presented 
itself  of  trying  the  efteet  of  our  criminal 
law  upon  the  practice  of  bribery.  To  meet 
such  cases  for  the  future  he  proposed  that 
any  person  refusing  to  answer  before  a 
tribunal  authorized  to  inquire  into  bribery 
on  the  plea  that  the  answer  would  criminate 
himself  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  eon- 
tempt  of  court ;  but  he  would  not  be  so  un- 
fair as  to  make  an  answer  thus  extorted 
evidence  in  any  indictment  against  the  wit- 
ness himself,  unless  it  were  one  of  perjury. 
If  a  man  gave  a  false  answer  upon  oath  he 
must  of  course  take  the  consequences  ;  but 
he  (the  hon.  Gentleman)  would  not  seek  to 
convict  him  of  bribery  by  his  own  con* 
fession.  Without  these  two  provisions  the 
House  might  go  on  legislating  for  ever 
against  bribery  without  effect.  Another 
provision  of  great  importance  would  be 
comprised  in  the  Bill.  Nothing  was  more 
notorious  than  the  way  the  present  enact- 
ment, which  required  all  payments  to  be 
mado  through  the  election  auditor  or  elec- 
tion agent,  was  evirded.  Of  this,  too,  the 
Gloucester  Commissioners  had  detected  a 
remarkable  instance.  The  sums  expended, 
as  returned  to  the  election  auditor,  were, 
for  Sir  Robert  Garden,  £1,021  10«.  lid. 
— it  was  really  wonderful  to  see  the  parti- 
cularity to  which  this  account  condescended 
—for  Mr.  Price,  £464  II5.  6d.,  and  for 
Mr.  Monk  the  same.   Now  the  sums  ascer- 
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tained  by  the  GommisBionert  to  have  really 
been  expended  (and  they  were  probably  un- 
der the  mark)  were,  for  Sir  Robert  Garden 
£2,600,  and  ifor  the  other  two  candidates 
£2,300.  He  (Mr.  Mellor)  had  lately  seen 
a  letter  from  a  defeated  candidate,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  his  side  had  spent 
£3,000,  and  the  other  £5.000  ;  but  on 
being  curious  enough  to  look  at  the  pub- 
lished accounts  he  found  the  two  sums 
modestly  set  down,  the  one  at  £670  and 
the  other  at  £570.  At  present  there  was 
nothing  to  enforce  the  dcli?ery  of  correct 
accounts,  and  to  meet  that  difficulty  he 
(Mr.  Mellor)  proposed  to  make  it  a  mis- 
demeanour for  any  person,  whether  can- 
didate or  not,  to  pay  any  money  for  any 
expense  incurred  during  an  election,  ex- 
cept through  the  agent  for  the  election 
expenses  under  the  Act,  the  amount  being 
returned  to  the  auditor  as  provided  by  the 
Gorrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act.  By  these 
means,  although  he  did  not,  of  course, 
suppose  that  the  Bill  would  render  bribery 
impossible,  some  vitality  would  at  least  be 
introduced  into  the  legislative  enactments 
to  prevent  bribery,  until  time  and  op- 
portunity concurred  to  effect  its  complete 
suppression.  There  was  yet  another 
provision  to  which  he  would  refer.  One 
of  the  most  insidious  forms  of  corrup- 
tion was  the  colourable  employment  of 
Toters  as  messengers,  runners,  and  so  on. 
At  Gloucester  150  persons  had  been  so 
employed  on  the  one  side,  and  112  on  the 
other,  whereas  the  Gommissionors  said  that 
30  would  have  been  an  amply  sufficient 
number.  The  Hull  Gommittee  had  likewise 
reported  a  similar  practice  which  had  pre- 
vailed at  the  last  election  for  that  borough. 
They  stated  that  it  had  been  proved  before 
them  that  487  persons  were  thus  employed 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hoare,  and  493  on  bedalf 
of  Messrs.  Glay  and  Lewis ;  that  300  of 
those  employed  for  Mr.  Hoare  were  voters 
and  were  paid  sums  varying  from  2t,  6d. 
to  £3  5s.  each,  for  which  few  of  them  had 
rendered  any  adequate  services.  He  (Mr. 
Mellor)  proposed  to  make  it  a  misdemeanour 
knowingly  to  employ  any  person  who  was 
on  the  register  of  voters  ;  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  advisable  to  make  the  penalty 
also  attach  to  the  employi,  with  of  course 
the  same  provisions  as  regarded  indemnity 
as  he  had  already  described  in  the  case  of 
bribery.  The  Gloucester  Gommissioners 
had  pointed  out  that  the  municipal  elections 
were  a  very  fertile  source  of  bribery  at  the 

fiarliamcntary  elections,  inasmuch  as  the  ef- 
ieot  of  a  bribe  at  the  former  was  to  retain  the 
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voter  as  it  were  for  parliamentary  elections; 
and  he  proposed,  therefore,  that  his  BiU 
should  be  applicable  to  both  ;  for  he  be- 
lieved that  there  had  never  been  such  ex- 
tensive corruption  at  municipal  elections 
as   had   prevailed   during  the   past  year. 
The  Gloucester  Gommissioners  pointed  out 
that  the  constitution  of  certain  friendly  so- 
cieties offered  an  easy  means  of  extensive 
bribery.     These  societies  were  to  be  met 
with  on  both  sides ;  there  were  "  Reform 
Glubs  "  and  '*  Gonservative  Associations  ;" 
so  that  a  candidate  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  become  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  funds 
of  one  or  the  other  to  ensure  the  support 
of  a  large  number  of  mercenaries  whenever 
a  vacancy  might  occur.     He  (Mr.  Mellor) 
thought  that  cases  of  this  kind  might  be 
dealt  with  under  the  provisions  which  he 
had  suggested.     He  had  likewise  added  a 
short — and  which  he  had  no  doubt  would 
prove  a  useful — form  of  indictment;  and 
ne  bad  carefully  considered  the  question  of 
costs.     Proposals  bad  been  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  public  officer  to  conduct 
prosecutions  for  corrupt  practices ;  but  he 
thought  it  a  sufficient  reason  why  such  a 
course  should  not  be  adopted  that  public 
prosecutions  invariably  entailed  an  enormous 
expense  upon  the  country.     For  instance, 
the   prosecution   of  the  British  Bank  di- 
rectors had  cost  the  country  very  little 
short  of  £20,000 ;   a  bill  for  £17,500, 
followed  b>  another  for  £1,200  or  £2,000, 
having  already  been  sent  in.     What  he 
proposed  was,  that  the  costs  of  prosecoting 
indictments  in  cases  of  bribery  where  the 
magistrates  had  committed  or  held  the  ac- 
cused party  to  bail,  and  where  the  Judge 
thought  it  a  proper  case,  should  be  de- 
frayed in  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses 
of  prosecuting  other  indictments ;  bat,  in 
order  to  prevent  vexatious  proceedings,  he 
would  compel  parties  preferring  indictments, 
without  first  applying  to  the  magistrates  to 
commit  the  accused,  to  ffive  security  for 
costs  to  the  amount  of  £200  under  penaltjr 
of  the  proceedings  being  stayed.     Snch 
were  the  clauses  which  he  proposed.    Hj 
did   not  pretend  to  say  that  they  would 
constitute  a  complete  cure  for  bribery;  but 
he  was  anxious  to  limit  his  suggestions  to 
such  things  as  he  hoped  would  not  njcet 
with  much  opposition,  so  that  if  any  sudden 
disaster  should  happen  (which  ho  truBtca 
would  not  be  the  case)  they  might  not  he 
sent   back  to  their    constituents  without 
having  provided   means  in  some  measure 
calculated  to  give  vitality  to  the  laws  again" 
bribery  and  corruption.     He  would  caU  on 
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the  Hous6»  in  conelaaion,  to  adopt  these 
proposals,  to  shoir  the  country  that  they 
were  in  earnest  in  the  strong  language 
with  which  they  had  so  often  characterized 
the  resort  to  undue  practices  in  the  election 
of  Members,  denouncing  the  cases  revealed 
as  "horrible  disclosures,"  in  terms  which 
the  greatest  moralists  could  not  complain 
of,  and  describing  the  practice  as  a  cancer 
eating  into  the  vitals  of  the  political  system. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving  for 
leaye  to  bring  in  his  Bill. 

Sm  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  he  did 
not  rise  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill,  but  to  express  his  gratification  that 
an  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  proposed  to  introduce  a  measure  the 
effect  of  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  bo  to 
check,  if  not  utterly  to  put  an  end  to,  bri- 
bery throughout  the  kingdom.  At  the  same 
time  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  regret 
that  no  intimation  in  a  distinct  and  satis- 
factory form  had  been  given  by  any  mem- 
ber of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  the 
great  measure  of  Reform  which  was  now 
promised  to  the  House  and  the  country 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  measure  to  put 
down  the  practice  of  bribery ;  for  having  a 
much  larger  experience  in  this  House  than 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  he  might  ven- 
ture to  tell  him  that  no  measure  that  could 
be  brought  forward  in  this  House  had  the 
least  chanoo  of  success  unless  it  were 
seriously  and  earnestly  undertaken,  and 
cordially  supported,  by  the  Government. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  alluded  in 
terms  from  which  he  (Sir  F.  Kelly)  could 
not  differ,  to  the '^effect  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1854.  That  Act  had  failed 
in  respect  of  many  of  its  objects  if  it  had 
not  proved  entirely  useless,  but  he  attribu- 
ted that  result  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
tentiou  of  its  framers  had  been  altogether 
disregarded  and  lost  sight  of  in  the  passing 
of  the  Bill  through  the  House.  It  was  the 
intention  of  its  original  framers  that  all 
money  whatever  applied  to  any  election 
purposes  should  in  the  first  instance  bo  paid 
into  the  hands  of  somo  public  officer,  and 
that  any  one  who  paid  money  as  election 
expenses,  except  through  that  officer,  should 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  be 
liable  to  a  severo  punishment ;  but  the 
punishment  was  taken  away,  and  a  nomi- 
nal pecuniary  penalty  alone  inflicted.  He 
agreed  with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  that 
a  promissory  oath  could  be  seldom  carried 
into  effect ;  and  ho  believed  that  it  never 
occurred  to  any  Member  of  the  Conmiittee 
who  sanctioned  the  principle  of  the  Corrupt 
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Practices  Prevention  Act  of  1854,  that  that 
Act  was  intended  to  impose  a  promissory 
oath  against  the  commission  of  any  offenco 
whatever.  It  was  intended  merely  that  an 
oath  should  be  taken  thot  no  money  for 
election  purposes  should  be  paid  by  any  ouo 
whomsoever,  whether  candidate,  or  relation, 
friend  or  agent,  of  the  candidate,  except 
through  the  authorized  public  officer ;  but 
the  provisions  referring  to  this  point  were 
so  mutilated  in  their  possage  through  the 
House  that  he  hesitated  not  to  admit  that 
the  Bill,  though  it  had  not  proved  altoge- 
ther a  dead  letter,  had  in  many  respects 
almost  entirely  failed  in  the  effect  anticipa- 
ted from  it.  Although  ho  could  not  ven- 
ture to  criticise  a  Bill  that  was  not  before 
them,  this  much  he  might  say  with  regard 
to  the  measure  now  proposed  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  that  he  entertained  no 
hope  that  any  mere  addition  to  the  severity 
of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  acts 
of  bribery  would  be  accompanied  by  tho 
slightest  beneficial  results.  Tho  punish- 
ment of  bribery  at  that  time  was  such,  that 
if  gentlemen  of  condition  and  respectability 
entertained  the  remotest  notion  thnt  on  con- 
viction it  would  be  carried  out,  bribery 
would  have  been  done  away  with  long  ogo. 
But  the  severity  of  a  punishment  did  not 
always  deter  from  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  offence  was  now 
committed,  or  to  speak  more  plainly,  the 
way  in  which  the  money  to  be  spent  in 
bribery  was  supplied  by  the  candidate 
and  passed  through  many  hands  to  tho 
electors  bribed,  was  such  as  to  throw  a 
protecting  shield  over  tho  persons  from 
whom  it  emanated,  but  who  must  know,  or 
at  any  rate  entertain  a  suspicion,  often  a 
belief,  that  its  ultimate  employment  was  to 
be  in  bribing  voters.  With  respect  to  the 
Bill  of  tho  hon.  and  learned  Member,  he 
should  rejoice  to  see  it  laid  on  the  table. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  receive  due 
attention  from  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  every  clause  would  receive  from  him 
the  most  earnest  consideration,  though  he 
did  not  suppose  that  the  Bill,  if  carried, 
would  put  an  effective  stop  to  bribery.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  stated  that  he 
anticipated,  as  he  well  might,  that  he  (Sir 
F.  Kelly)  would  acquiesce  in  a  clause  which 
would  make  bribery  penal,  and  include  it 
in  the  class  of  misdemeanours,  making  it 
punishable  in  any  one,  by  whomsoever 
the  offenco  xsas  committed,  to  pay  any 
money  for  the  purpose  of  any  election,  ex- 
cept into  the  hands  of  an  election  auditor. 
A  clause  to  the  some  effect  was  printed  and 
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laid  upon  tbe  table  as  forming  part  of  the 
Bill  of  18t/4;  but  unfortunately,  from  the 
scruples  of  Members,  who  were  afraid  that 
the  penalty  might  be  abused,  and  from  the 
severely  penal  character  of  the  results  which 
might  follow  an  indictment,  the  clause  was 
rejected,  and  the  merely  nominal  penalty, 
to  which  ho  had  alluded,  was  imposed 
upon  those  who  paid  money  for  election 
purposes  except  through  the  hands  of  an 
auditor.  He  was  glad  to  fipd  also  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  reverted 
to  the  practice  of  paying  money  to  TOters, 
and  to  relatives  and  friends  of  voters,  under 
the  excuse  of  employing  them  as  messen- 
gers at  elections.  This  was  one  of  the  many 
modes  by  which  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
were  evaded.  Great  credit  was  due  to  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  question,  but  until  the  House 
adopted  some  measure  which  would  provide 
that  every  farthing  of  the  money  spent  in 
an  election,  whether  legal  or  illegal  expen- 
ses, should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  some 
public  responsible  officer,  whose  position  in 
society  was  such  that  purity  and  integrity 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  should  be  se- 
cured, in  his  (Sir  F.  Kelly's)  opinion  bri- 
bery would  never  be  effectually  prevented. 
He  would  not  enter,  at  the  present  moment, 
into  the  provisions  of  the  measure  about  to 
be  introduced,  but  he  appealed  to  the  two 
noble  Lords  opposite  to  look  not  only  into 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  but  into  every  sug- 
gestion which  might  be  made  which  was 
calculated  in  any  way  to  lead  to  a  measure 
which  would  put  an  end  to  bribery.  When 
the  Bill  was  before  the  House  he  would  ren- 
der the  hon.  Gentleman  the  best  assistance 
he  could,  and  he  hoped  to  receive  a  like 
assistance  from  him  upon  the  Bill  which 
he  (Sir  F.  Kelly)  was  shortly  to  move.  He 
thought  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Government,  and  every  Member  of  the 
House  who  was  anxious  to  remedy  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  they  would  be  able  to 
frame  a  measure  which  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  putting  an  end  to  an  evil  which  had 
become  a  blot  and  stain  upon  the  represen- 
tative institutions  of  the  country. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  It  is  not 
my  intention,  Sir,  to  oppose  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill  which  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  behind  me  has  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in,  while  I  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
refrain  from  giving  any  pledge  upon  the 
part  of  the  Government  as  to  the  opinion 
we  may  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  pronounce 
with  respect  to  its  details  when  it  comes 
on  for  consideration.     The  object  which 

Sir  FiizBoy  Kelly 


my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  in  view 
is  one  which  I  am  sure  every  man  within 
the  walls  of  this  House  must  regard  as  in 
the  highest  degree  deserving  of  attention, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  most 
important  in  order  to  secure  the  proper 
working  of  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
The  subject  is  one,  however,  upon  which  I 
am  afraid  some  sort  of  laxity  of  opinion 
prevails  in  many  of  our  constituencies.  It 
appears  to  me  that  in  several  places  the 
electors — especially  those  of  the  lower  class 
— do  not  look  upon  the  receipt  of  a  bribe 
as  an  offence  of  that  moral  dye  which  we 
consider  it  to  be ;  and,  so  far  from  concar- 
with  those  who  contend  that  the  House 
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of  Commons  is  more  open  to  censure  in  the 
matter  than  the  country  at  large,  I  believe, 
upon  the  contrary,  that  a  stronger  feeling 
against  bribery  prevails  in  this  House  than 
among  the  public  generally  out  of  doors. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  hopo  that  some 
measure  may  be  devised — whether  it  be 
that  which  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
now  proposes,  or  that  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  leads  os 
to  infer  he  has  in.  contemplation— which 
now,  after  the  experience  which  we  have 
have  derived  from  a  general  election,  may 
be  more  effectual  in  the  attainment  of  its 
object  than  the  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elec- 
tions Act  has  been  found.     I  would  remind 
hon.  Members  that  upon  a  former  occasion 
we,  when  in  office,  and  when  it  was  pro- 
posed  to  appoint  a   Committee  with  tbe 
view  of  inquiring  into  the  operation  of  that 
Act,  urged  upon  the  House  the  expediency 
of  deferring  any  such  investigation  until 
after  the  experiment  had  been  tried  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  measure  would  operate 
at  a  general  election.    The  result,  I  think, 
has  shown  that  the  advice  which  wo  then 
gaye  was  sound,  and  that  we  stand  in  a 
better  position  now  to  revise  the  Act  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.    In 
answer  to  the  hon.  ond  learned  Gentleman 
opposite  (Sir  F.  Kelly),  who  soys  that,  so 
far  as  he  is  aware,  no  intimation  has  been 
given  by  any  Member  of  the  Government 
that  this  important  subject  has  at  all  occu- 
pied their  notice,  I  can  only  say  tliot  he 
could  hardly  have  been  in  the  House  when, 
a  few  days  ago,  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  stated 
that  he  and  his  Colleagues  had  directed 
their  attention  to  the  framing  of  a  nicnsnre 
with  respect  to  it,  and  that  he  hoped  to  be 
able   to  submit  such   measure  to  Parlia- 
ment.    I  can  assure  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentlenjftn    that   Her  Majesty's  Govern- 


Municipal  Elections,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Mbllob,  Mr.  Paobt,  and  Mr.  Dbnman. 

Bill  ^presented  and  rend  P. 
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ment  are  not  indifferent  to  the  -importance 
of  8Qch  legislation,  and  that  we  shall  he 
ihost-  happy  earefullj  to  consider  any  pro- 
posal, come  from  what  quarter  of  the 
House  it  may,  which  we  think  is  calculated 
to  secure  that  which  is  a  common  object. 
I  may  add,  that  I  trusi  we  shall,  before 
the  Session  closes,  have  succeeded  in  de- 
Tising  some  means  which  may  deal  more 
effeetaally  with  an  offence  to  which  we  all 
desire  to  put  an  end,  than  the  Act  which  I 
liaye  just  mentioned.  That  Act  has,  how- 
crer,  I  may  ohsenre,  been  the  result  of  a 
hond  fide  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  to  abolish  bribery ;  and,  if  it 
baa  failed  to  do  so,  its  failure  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  any  want  of  incltnation  or 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  is  owing  rather  to  the  in- 
herent difficulties  by  which  the  question  is 
beset. 

Mb.  STEUART  said,  the  question  was 
one  which  ought  to  be  treated  in  con- 
junction with  a  measure  for  introducing  an 
improred  system  of  trying  Election  Peti- 
tions. 

Ma.  SPEAKER  informed  the  hon. 
Member  that  he  was  out  of  order  in  al- 
luding to  the  question  of  Election  Petitions, 
leare  not  as  yet  having  been  given  to  bring 
io  the  Bill. 

Mr.  STEUART  was  of  opinion  that 

bribery  was  to  be  put  an  end  to  not  so  much 
by  increasing  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment attached  to  it  in  the  case  of  those 

who  should  be  found  to  have  been  guilty  of 

it,  as  by  making  detection,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, a  matter  of  certainty,  and  puuish- 

ment  sure.     All  that  he  was  going  to  say 

about  petitions  was  that  bribery  might  be 

investigated  without  a  petition  at  all,  on 

the  memorial  of  electors,  by  an  officer  of 

the  House,  or  by  a  Commission,  as  at 

Gloucester  and  Wakefield.  He  also  thought 

the  suggestion  a  very  valuable  one,  that 

where  an  inquiry  was  directed  into  corrupt 

practices  in  any  borough  the  expenses  of 

that  inquiry  should  fall  upon,  the  borough. 

He  sincerely  hoped,  as  the  noble  Yisoouut 

had  acknowledged  the  difficulty  of  dealing 

with  the  question,  if  they  should  be  found 

not  speedily  to  agree  upon  any  practical 

remedy,  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  wotdd  be 

appointed,  when  their  united  efforts  might 

lead  to  some  good  result. 
Leave  given. 


Bill  to  amend  "  The  Cormpt  Practices  Preven- 
tion Act  (1864)/'  and  to  make  farther  provision 
for  the  detection  and  puniBhment  of  bribery,  treat- 
ing, and  undue  influence  at  Parliamentary  and 
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ELECTION    PETITIONS    ACT    (1848) 
AMENDMENT  BILL. 

LEAVE. — ^PmST  READIKO. 

Mb.  MELLOR  said,  he  then  rose,  pur- 
suant to  notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Election  Petitions 
Act.     His  object  was  to  amend  the  prac- 
tice as  to  the  withdrawal  of  Election  Pe- 
titions by  repealing  the  8th  section  of  the 
Election   Petitions  Act  of    1848.      The 
House  was  aware  that  at  present  the  prac- 
tice was  that  any  person  having  presented 
a  petition  complaining  of  an  undue  return 
might,   by  letter  to  the   Speaker,   with, 
notice  to  the  parties,  and  on  payment  of 
any  costs  Incurred,  withdraw  that  petition 
without  any  inquiry.     It  must  be  in  the 
recollection  of  every  hon.  Member  that 
many  instances    had   occurred  in  whicK 
petitions  had  been  withdrawn  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances.     A  very  remark- 
able compromise,  for  instance,  had  taken 
place  at  Berwick,  after  the  last  election, 
when  a  petition  which  had  been  lodged 
had  been   withdrawn,  and  the  writ  had 
been  allowed  to  issue,  although,  had  the 
circumstances  since  disclosed   been  then 
known,  he,  for  one,   would  never    have 
consented  that  a  new  writ  should  issue. 
His   Bill  would   provide  that  the   House 
should  he  informed   of    the  grounds  on 
which  a  petition  was  withdrawn,  and  this 
would  of  itself  furnish  some  check  on  the 
presentation  of   fnvolous    and    vexatious 
petitions.     They  all  knew  that  at  present 
on  the  last  day  of  presenting  petitions  a 
gentleman  usually  appeared  with  a  large 
number  of  petitions,  informing  hon.  Mem- 
bers that  undue  practices  prevailed  at  the 
last  election  for  tlio  places  they  represented. 
These  petitions  were  never  intended  to  be 
proceeded  with ;  they  were  mere  jobbing 
compromises  by  electioneering  agents.    To 
put  a  stop  to  this  practice  he  proposed  to 
repeal  that  section  enahling    parties   to 
withdraw  a  petition,  and  to  provide  thi^t 
they  should  only  do  so  on  leave  of  the 
House  and  on  cause  alleged   in  a  petition 
to  be  presented,  stating  on  what  terms  it 
was  to  be  withdrawn,  so  that  the  House 
might  take  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
hond^  fide$  of  the  whole  proceeding.     He 
thought  this  would  be  an  effectual  mode  of 
checking  the  evil,  and  undoubtedly  all  sides 
must  be  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  it.     The. 
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ODiy  otUer  amendmont  ho  proposed  was  to 
givo  Eieotiou  ConiDntieea  tlio  same  power 
with  refercnco  to  tho  eiaminatiou  of  wit- 
nesses, provided  in  tho  other  Bill  with  re- 
gard to  trials  on  indictments.  If  a  witness 
dcelined  to  answer  a  question  on  the  ground 
that  it  tended  to  criminate  or  degrade  him- 
self, ho  proposed  that  no  proceeding  be 
taken  against  hiin  in  respect  of  any  answer 
he  might  hare  given  in  evidence.  He 
hoped  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  tho  Bill. 
Leave  given. 

Bill  to  amend  *'The  Eleofcien  Petitioni  Act 
(1S48)/'  ordertd  to  bo  brought  in  hj  Mr.  IdMUOU, 
Mr,  Paqet  and  Mr.  Dxkuaic. 

Bill  presented  and  read  1\ 

WAREHOUSING  PLACES  (MANCHESTER, 

^.),  BILL. 

COMMITTEE.      LEAVE.      PIBST    READING. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  moved  that  the  House 
do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  to  con- 
sider Warelioiising  Places  (MaBehcster)^ 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Uquso  io  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee*) 

Mr.  HADFIELD  moved  to  resolve-^ 

«'That  the  Chairman  be  direoted  to  more  the 
House,  That  leave  be  given  to  brmg  in  a  Bill  for 
eiiabUng  the  iMuriah  of  Manoheiter,  and  the  B<h 
roughs  of  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Brad- 
ford, to  be  appointed  Warehousing  Places." 

g«  helieved  it  was  more  than  fifty  years 
since  the  system  of  bonding  warehouses 
first  began.    At  present  there  were  110 
towns»  harbours,  and  creeks,  possessing 
tlicm.     Of  these  sixty-two  did  not  import ; 
and  of  the  remaming  forty-eight,  twenty- 
aeveji  imported  to  a  trifling  extent  only. 
One  hfldf  the  entire  collections  of  the  Cus- 
toms were  in  London.    There  were  nine 
placea  where  tho  wliolo  annual  collection 
amounted  to  £6,664  only,  and  the  cost  of 
oolleetion  was  £8,884,  invol? ing  a  loss  of 
£2,200.    The  eiperimept  of  esUblishing 
in  an  inland  town  a  bonded  warehousing 
place  had  been  tried  at  Manchester  with 
success,  though  as  yet  the  town  paid  the 
expenses  iUelf.    The  revenue  J«"j»«  *J>f 
last  year  paid  at  Manchester  was  £1 55,000, 
and  the  cost  of  collection  only  £860,  being 
but  lis.  6d.  per  cent.    By  extending  the 
system  to  other  towns  consumption  would 
bo  mu^h  increased.     There  was  ni^  risk  of 
loss  to  tho  revenue  during  the  tranail  from 
tlio  port  of  import,  because  tlie  duty  was 
paid  upon  the  goods  just  as  they  left  the 
port.  No  frauds  had  been  complainod  of  in 
Mr,  MeUor 


Manchester.  The  Bill  wbidi  he  ptopsssA 
to  introduce  would  extend  to  four  o^er 
towns  the  privil^e  at  present  enjoyed  by 
Manchester. 

Mb.  BEECROFT  seconded  the  Motioo, 
observing  that  his  constituents,  the  people 
of  Leeds,  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  privi- 
lege of  bonding'*-a  system  which  would 
not  only  benefit  trade  and  increase  tbo 
revenue,  but  would  tend  to  cheek  the  pcsi- 
tice  of  adulteration. 

Mb.  LAING  said,  be  could  not  eater 
into  the  subject  without  in  some  degrss 
anticipating  the  statement  which  woald  hs 
made  by  the  Clianoellor  el  the  Exobeqasr 
on  Monday  next.  He  would  therefore 
sunply  say  that  the  Govevnment  did  asfc 
object  to  the  introduetion  of  the  Bill;  but 
when  both  the  Bill  and  tba  Chaneeller  of 
the  Exchequer's  statement  were  before  tba 
House,  it  would  ho  seen  what  cou^  it 
would  be  best  to  take  with  respect  tp  it 

Motion  agreed  to» 

House  reimxed. 

Resolution  reported. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Maiht, 
Mr.  HabvulDa  Golonal  Wimok  Paxxbk,  Mr.  Tvb- 
MiB,  and  Mr.  Alqbbmom  Eosbton. 

Bill  presented  and  read  l\ 

House  thea  adjoonad  it 
Elevsao'sM. 


HOUSE    OP    LORI>S. 

Wednssdi^,  Februarif  1,  I860. 

Their  Lordships  met,  and  having  gone 
through  the  Business  on  the  Paper, 

House  acyourned  at  Four  o'cloek, 

till  To-morrow,  halfput 

Teno'doet 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 
Wednesday,  February  1,  1860* 

MiKoias.]  PcBuo  Bills.— !•  Annuitjr  Tax  Mo- 
tion (Edinburgh);  Savings  Banks  and  ftwo&J 
Sooisti«s  Investments;  Prisons  (Scotland)  Aeti 
Oontinuanoe, 
8*  Saint  Marj  in  Rydal  Marriages  Validitf. 

APPEAL  IN  UlUMINAL  CASES  BILL 
■iCOVO  RBAOIMO. 

Order  for  Soooiid  Rcadinff  read. 
Ho.  M'MAllON.  in  movbg  the  seess^ 
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reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  that  on  tlie  7th 
of  July,  1858,  a  Bill  for  securing  the  ob- 
ject which  ho  now  had  iu  Tiew  was  brought 
in,  and   had  passed  a  second  reading,  by 
the  Tory  largo  majority  of  145  to  91.    The 
Bill  which  he  now  proposed  was  substanti- 
ally the  same,  the  only   difference  being 
that  a   great  many  Members  had  objected 
to  the  Bill  which  was  at  that  time  brought 
in,  because  it  was  supposed  to  give  a  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Crown,  where  the  party 
was  acquitted,  and  he  had  so  worded  the 
present  Bill  that  no  one  could  appeal  for  a 
new  trial   unless  the  party  who  was  un- 
justly convicted.     Another  obiection  then 
made  waa,  that  the  Bill  pro?ided  facilities 
for  allowing  bills  of  exception,  admitting  of 
a  great  many   technical  objections.     He, 
^        therefore,  had  struck  that  part  out.   There 
was  one  other  proTision  which  he  thought 
"^       the  oppononta  of  the  Bill  laid  great  stress 
^''        upon,  and  which  was  a  provision  assimi- 
lating  the   powers  of  the  Courts  in  this 
country  to  those  of  tho  United  States  of 
America,  and  allowing  the  Judges,  having 
^•^      criminal  jurisdiction,  who  were  not  satisfied 
^^'       with  the   verdict,  to  direct  a  new  trial. 
Therefore    he   trusted,   as   ho  had   upon 
the  present  occasion  endeavoured  to  meet 
tif^      all  the  objections  which  bad  been  urged 
^*'      against  tho  former  Bill,  the  House  would 
agree  to  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 
The  object  which  he  had  in  view  in  bringing 
forward  this  Bill  was  to  meet  an  anomaly 
iu  the  administration  of  the  law  in   this 
0\       country,  which  he  humbly  submitted  was  a 
disgrace.     If  a  person  was  sued  for  £20 
jliS^       or  £10  in  any  superior  Court  of  Justice  in 
\aMi       ^^}^  country,  he  might  have  as  many  now 
.^"        trials  as  the  justice  of  the  case  demanded, 
^         and  he  might  have  bills  of  exceptions,  or 
|tl^^       even  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  if  he 
*^n       was  charged  with  an  offence  by  which  he 
forfeited,  not  alone  his  property,  but,  it 
ooay  be,  his  life,  and  character,  and  all 
that  was  most  dear  to  him,  he  had  no  re- 
dress whatever,  against  caprice  or  error 
.{       ^^  judgment  of  the  First  Judge  of  Assize 
it^'       before  whom  the  case  was  heard,  except 
.  ig       bjr^  appeal  to   the  Home  OflSce.     It  was 
^'  quito  clear  that  that  was  an  anomaly  which 

g^t;^  was  wholly  indefensible,  and  it  was  one 
ak**"^  which  all  persons  who  had  paid  any  atten- 
t(^  tion  to  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
^^  Iaw  in  tHis  country  for  some  years  past, 
S*  had  agreed  ought  to  be  removed.      The 

,|^g5'       present  Lord  Chancellor  had  expressed  the 
^  objections  to    tho    present    system   very 

'^        pithily  in  a  question   which  he    put  to 


i 
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Baron  Parke,  before  u  Committee  of  the 
Lords  in  1848.    He  said,— 

**  In  a  civil  case,  a  party  against  whom  a  judg- 
ment is  pronounced,  however  trifling  the  amount, 
has  a  right  to  an  appeal  in  the  s^pe  of  a  writ 
of  error,  motion  for  a  new  trial,  or  an  absolute 
right  to  a  bill  of  exceptions  ;  does  it  not  appear 
hard,  and  certainly  inconsistent,  that  in  a  criminal 
case,  where  his  liberty,  his  character,  and  his  life 
are  at  issue,  he  should  be  deprived  of  that  right ; 
and  more  particularly  is  it  not  so,  where  the  case 
may  be  tried  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  per- 
sons not  educated  in  a  knowledge  of  the  law  ?  ' 

This  was  not  a  direct  statement,  but  it 
might  fairly  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
Lord  Campbell's  opinion  on  this  subject. 
Lord  Denman,  before  the  same  Committee, 
pointedly  said,— 

''  Supposing  the  Judge  has  made  a  mistake,  it 
is  against  all  principle  to  leave  it  in  his  breast 
whether  it  shall  be  revised  or  not." 

Before  the  same  Committee  Sir  Fitzroy 
Kelly  said,  that  he  had  moved  for  a  return, 
with  a  view  to  his  own  Bill  of  1844,  of 
cases  of  misdemeanour,  removed  by  certio^ 
rarif  and  tried  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  or  at  the  Assizes,  and  he  added, — 

"  I  may  state,  that  the  general  result,  so  far  as 
my  memory  serves  me,  is  this — ^that  in  about  one- 
tlurd  of  the  cases  in  which  motions  were  made, 
the  verdicts  were  set  aside ;  either  by  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal or  arrest  of  judgment  the  accused  was  ulti- 
mately delivered.  In  another  third,  the  verdict 
was  in  some  way  altered,  but  it  did  not  appear 
what  was  the  ultimate  result.  The  remaining 
third  were  cases  in  which  the  verdict  was  affirmed. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  confirmed  by  my 
own  experience,  for  many  years  something  ap- 
proaching to  one  half  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
verdict  was  sot  aside,  and  ultimately  the  party 
accused  was  delivered,  were  oases  in  which  the 
jury  had  come  to  what  the  Court  afterwards 
deemed  a  wrong  conclusion  in  point  of  fact.  That 
would  be  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole.  Something 
approaching  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  where 
the  verdict  was  set  aside  as  being  against  evi- 
dence." 

Now,  if  that  was  the  case  in  such  instances 
as  these,  which  had  arisen  before  Courts 
presided  over  by  the  highest  Judges  of  the 
land,  what  must  have  occurred  in  other 
courts,  such  as  the  courts  of  assizes  and 
quarter  sessions  ?  Was  it  not  probable 
that  least  one-sixth  of  the  verdicts  returned 
were  against  the  weight  of  evidence  ?  He 
could  also  quote  the  authority  of  a  Judge 
—Chief  Baron  Pollock — who  lately  pre- 
sided at  one  of  the  most  remarkable  trials 
of  the  present  day.  It  was  material  to 
consider  what  were  his  opinions  when  he 
was  Attorney  General,  and  when  he  was 
examined  before  the  Criminal  Law  Com- 
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would  be  required  iu  the  event  of  crimiDol 
appeals  being  established : — 

"  Another  thing  is  this — for  the  present  number 
of  Judges  to  do  it  would  be  utterly  impossible. 
And  then  you  como  to  the  great  difficulty  of  ma- 
terially increasing  the  number  of  the  Judges. 
Supposing  the  Bar  could  furnish  tho  increased 
number — which  is  perhaps  doubtful — but  suppos- 
ing it  could  furnish  six  more  Judges  to  be  added 
to  the  present  fifteen — I  beg  to  Know  how  those 
Judges  could  be  kept  up  to  the  mark  for  their 
business." 

I  do  not  suppose,  of  course,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  or  any  legal  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  would  be  influenced  by 
the  prospect  of  business  at  the  bar  being 
increased  by  the  adoption  of  criminal  ap- 
peals ;  but  no  less  competent  an  autho- 
rity than  Lord  Denman  had  pointed  to  con- 
siderations of  this  kind  as  reasons  for  the 
demand  for  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal. 
His  Lordship  said  :— 

"  I  think  there  is  another  reason  for  the  outcry, 
which  is  a  great  desire,  I  think,  on  the  part  of 
many  active  and  able  persons  attached  to  the  law 
to  see  a  new  court  and  a  new  course  of  practice 
which  would  be  popular  and  striking,  and  give  a 
new  scope  for  the  display  of  their  talents." 

The  question  of  the  costs  incurred  by  new 
trials  in  criminal  cases  is  not  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  expense,  but  involres  the  very 
essence  of  this  measure,  because  it  is  only 
a  mockery  to  give  the  right  of  appeal  to 
a  prisoner,  and  at  the  same  time  to  insist 
upon  his  paying  the  costs.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  or  whoever  drew  the 
Bill,  has  indeed  held  out  the  prospect  of 
the  prosecutor  being  able  to  get  his  costs 
from  the  prisoner ;  but  really  the  clause 
has  almost  the  look  of  an  ironical  provision. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  must  be 
aware  that  a  motion  for  a  writ  of  cerlioran, 
to  be  sued  out  before  one  of  the  courts  in 
Westminster  Hall,  is  a  remedy  which,  to 
the  vast  majority  of  persons  convicted  at 
quarter  sessions  and  assizes,  is  perfectly 
nugatory  and  inaccessible.  The,  cases  in 
which  prisoners  would  generally  be  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  tho  Court  of  Appeal 
would  be  political  ones,  or  cases '  about 
which  a  good  deal  of  public  feeling  had  been 
excited.  There  would  then  be  meetings 
held,  and  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  not 
always  of  a  very  calm  or  sedate  character  ; 
and  then  subscriptions  would  be  raised 
•ufficient  to  carry  the  conviction  before  the 
higher  Court;  but  in  most  instances  pri- 
soners, debarred  from  availing  themselves 
of  this  remedy  by  its  costliness,  would  still 
be  glad  to  have  recourse  to  those  dark  and 
aecret  prooeediogs  at  the  Homo  Office  of 

Sir  Oeorge  Lewis 


which  the  hon.  Member  complains  ;  and, 
my  opinion  is,  that  the  present  administra- 
tion of  the  law  would  continue  with  scarcely 
any  alteration.  The  truth  is,  that  if  the 
House  goes  the  length  of  conferring  a  right 
of  appeal  on  every  prisoner  who  is  con- 
victed at  assizes  or  quarter  sessions,  they 
can  scarcely  hesitate  before  long  to  grant 
the  principle  that  the  expenses  of  the 
appeals  should  be  defrayed  from  some  pub- 
lic fund.  That  was  the  opinion  given  by 
Mr.  Greaves,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Lords'  Committee,  for  he  did  not  shrink 
from  advising  that  appeals  should  be  con- 
ducted at  the  public  expense,  which  he 
thought  would  be  moderate.  Of  that,  how- 
over,  the  House  will  itself  be  the  judge. 
At  all  events,  it  must  understand  that  if 
the  Legislature  confers  an  absolute  right  of 
appeal  on  every  prisoner  that  is  convicted, 
it  cannot  hesitate  to  enact  that  his  costs 
shall  be  defrayed  out  of  some  public  fund 
^-either  out  of  the  county  rate,  or  out  of 
votes  granted  for  that  purpose  by  Parlia- 
ment. With  a  view  to  show  how  utterly 
nugatory  an  appeal  would  be  without  such 
a  provision,  I  will  refer  the  House  to  the 
extensive  class  of  offences  with  reference 
to  which  an  appeal  is  already  given — I 
mean  those  for  which  persons  may  be  sum- 
marily convicted.  I  may  first  remark, 
however,  that  tho  course  of  legislation  has 
not  recently  been  in  favour  of  conferring 
this  right  of  appeal  to  the  quarter  ses- 
sions. Thus,  the  Aggravated  Assaults 
Act,  under  which  more  than  2,000  persons 
were  convicted  in  the  year  1858,  and 
about  1,500  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
generally  with  hard  labour,  allows  no  ap- 
peal whatever.  In  cases,  however,  where 
the  prisoner  possesses  the  right  of  ap- 
peal it  is  remarkable  how  seldom  it  is 
made  use  of.  In  the  year  1858  no  less 
than  18,630  individuals  were  convicted  in 
England  and  Wales  under  the  extremely 
general  and  rather  arbitrary  provisions  of 
the  Vagrant  Act.  How  many  of  these 
does  tho  House  think  appealed  to  the 
quarter  sessions  ?  Just  ten.  In  the  samo 
year  7,379  persons  were  convicted  of 
offences  against  the  Game  Laws,  of  whom 
only  fourteen  appealed  ;  and  out  of  11,211 
convictions  for  malicious  trespass  and 
damage  of  property  only  two  appeals  are 
recorded,  of  which  one  was  rewarded  with 
success. 

The  hon.  Momber  has  spoken  about  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  assimilating  our 
criminal  to  the  civil  law  in  regard  to  ap> 
peals;  but  has  ho  proposed  anything  like 
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ccdore.  So  sound  a  lawyer  was  lio  con- 
sidered, and  the  Goremment  of  tho  day 
hod  80  great  a  respect  for  his  opinions^ 
that  he  was  employed  by  them  to  draw  up 
il)is  Report.  In  this  Report  which  was  pre- 
sented in  1856  or  1857,  he  said, — 

**  The  system  itself,  however,  is  such  as  cannot 
£ul  to  lead  to  mischievous  results,  even  though  it 
be  administered  in  the  best  manner,  and  with 
the  most  laudable  motives.  In  the  first  place,  the 
investigation  is  a  private  one,  and  consequently 
£ict8  may  there  obtain  credence  which,  if  disclosed, 
might  be  contradicted  or  explained.  Secondly,  it 
is  very  doabtfbl  whether  there  he  any  Jurisdiction 
to  administer  an  oath  on  making  an  affidavit  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Home  Office.  This,  in  addition 
to  the  secret  mode  of  proceeding,  no  doubt  leads  to 
false  statements  being  made,  and  that,  too,  with 
perfect  impunity.  Thirdly,  no  notice  of  the  appli- 
cation, it  is  believed,  is  ever  given  to  the  prosecu- 
tor. The  truth  is  that  the  law,  allowing  no  direct 
means  of  obtaining  a  new  trial,  or  revision  of  the 
sentence,  an  application  is  made  to  the  Home  Of- 
fice in  every  case  where  any  materials  can  be  ob- 
tained for  that  purpose,  and  if  sufficient  materials 
can  be  produced  to  throw  a  reasonable  doubt  upon 
the  correctness  of  the  verdict,  the  Home  Office  is 
placed  in  a  most  unfortunate  position,  as  there  is 
no  power  to  order  a  new  trial  or  fresh  investigation 
to  take  place.  Three  courses  alone  are  open — to 
lei  the  sentence  be  executed,  to  grant  a  pardon,  or 
to  mitigate  the  sentence.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  very  cases  in  which  the  Home  Office  is 
most  likely  to  be  misled  are  ever  tho  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  and  therefore  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  they  should  be  properly  determined,  and  not 
only  so,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  public  may 
bd  convinced  that  they  have  been  so  determined. 
Nor  is  it  be  forgotten  that  it  is  at  least  a  very 
doubtful  question  whether  it  be  expedient  that  the 
solemn  verdict  of  a  jury,  given  after  an  open  trial, 
should  in  any  case  be  treated  as  a  nullity,  unless 
the  proceedings  are  such  as  to  satisfy  all  reason- 
able persons  that  such  verdict  was  erroneous." 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Greaves,  who 
when  examined  himself  hefore  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1848  stated  that  every  wrong 
ought  to  be  redressed  before  a  proper  legal 
tribunal.  Wrongs  were  done  in  criminal 
as  in  civil  cases,  and  parties  should  have  a 
right  to  redress  in  criminal  and  civil  cases. 
Mr.  Greaves  was  asked  what  remedy  he 
proposed  ?  He  said,  "  I  propose  as  a 
remedy  an  absolute  and  unconditional  right 
to  every  person  who  is  convicted  to  appeal 
to  ono  ot  the  common  law  Courts  of  justice 
at  Westminster  Hall."  He  (Mr.  M'Mahon) 
did  not  believe  it  was  necessary  that  ho 
should  trouble  the  House  with  more  autho- 
rities. They  had  heard  him  read  the 
opinions  expressed  in  reference  to  this 
question  by  Lord  Denman,  tho  Lord  Chiof 
Baron,  and  Mr.  Greaves  ;  and,  in  fact,  he 
was  not  aware  of  any  authority  of  eminence 
in  ihia  c<Kmtry  who  had  ever  declared  io 


favour  of  tho  appeal  to  the  Home  Office  as 
against  tho  legally  established  tribunals 
of  the  country.  In  the  Report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  sat  in  1848,  there  was  a 
question  put  to  Mr.  Baron  Alderson  by 
Lord  Campbell,  from  which  it  might  be 
presumed  that  no  right  of  appeal  in  crimi- 
nal cases  existed  in  France  or  America. 
Ho  should  state  that  such  was  not  the  fact. 
In  France  a  party  convicted  had,  where  a 
defect  or  mistake  had  arisen  on  any  matter 
of  law,  an  absolute  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Cassation.  In  France  a  party 
might  be  convicted  by  a  bare  majority,  as 
in  Scotland  ;  but  if  it  was  expressly  pro- 
vided by  the  Code  d^Imtruction  Criminellet 
book  2,  title  2,  c.  4,  article  351,  that  if 
the  accused  was  convicted  only  by  a  sim- 
ple majority  "  the  Judges  shall  deliberate 
amongst  themselves  on  the  same  point, 
and  it  the  opinion  of  the  minority  of  the 
jury  is  adopted  by  tho  majority  of  the 
Judges,  so  that  in  uniting  the  number  of 
voices,  this  number  shall  exceed  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  jury  and  the  minority 
of  the  Judges  the  opinion  favourable  to 
the  accused  shall  prevail," — and  by  the 
352nd  article  it  was  provided.  "  If,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  provided  for  by  the  pre- 
ceding article,  the  Judges  are  unanimously 
convinced  that  the  jury  though  observing 
the  forms  are  mistaken  in  substance — the 
Court  shall  declare  that  it  supersedes  the 
judgment  and  will  remit  the  affair  to  the 
following  session  to  be  submitted  to  a  new 
jury,  of  which  none  of  tho  first  jurors 
shall  form  a  part."  He  was  aware  of  an 
instance  within  the  last  two  years,  in  which 
a  Judge  in  the  county  of  Hereford  ex- 
pressed a  decided  dissent  from  the  verdict 
of  a  jury  convicting  an  accused  party  of 
an  offence,  and  stated  that  he  would  not 
pass  sentence  on  the  man,  but  would  refer 
the  case  to  the  Home  Office.  In  France 
the  Judge  would  have  an  absolute  right  to 
postpone  tho  case  to  another  session,  and 
have  the  party  tried  before  a  new  jury.  In 
America  the  uniform  rule  for  many  years, 
at  least  since  1830,  had  been  to  grant  a 
new  trial  in  criminal  cases,  and  thus  to  ex- 
tend to  thoso  cases  the  same  principles 
which  were  established  in  civil  causes.  In 
an  American  work  of  very  high  autho- 
rity —  Wharton  on  the  Criminal  Law, 
it  was  said  that  in  recent  times  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  cases  in  which  Mr. 
Justice  Story  and  another  Judge  attempted 
to  disturb  it. 

*<The  uniform  and  unquestioned  practice  has 
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been  to  extend  to  criminal  cases,  so  far  as  the 
roYision  of  yerdiots  is  concerned,  the  same  princi- 
ples which  have  been  established  in  ciyil  actions." 

And  that  though  the  Judges  there  hold 
that  by  the  principles  of  the  common  law 
every  Court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  goal 
doliyery  can  grant  a  ne'vy^  trial,  yet,  to  pre- 
vent all  doubt,  in  moat  of  the  States  pro- 
vision is  made  by  statute  for  the  purpose. 
The  American  Judges  say  that  it  is  more 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  humanity  which 
pervades  the  common  law  that  a  new  trial 
should  be  granted  by  the  Court  than  that 
the  prisoner  should  depend  on  the  mercy 
of  the  executive.  One  of  the  grounds  on 
which  such  a  practice  was  not  followed  in 
England  appeared  to  be  the  mistaken  be- 
lief that  courts  of  assizes  and  quarter  ses- 
sions were  inferior  courts.  In  America 
the  position  of  these  courts  was  perfectly 
understood.  Although  the  criminal  courts 
and  quarter  session  courts  were  subordinate 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  yet  they 
were  not  inferior  courts,  and  were  em- 
powered with  authority  to  do  justice  by 
setting  aside  wrong  verdicts.  About  ten 
years  ago  it  was  established  by  the  decision 
in  a  case  which  originated  in  the  Recorder's 
court  at  Chester,  that  this  was  a  mistaken 
principle,  and  that  courts  of  assize,  of  quar- 
ter sessions,  and  the  other  criminal  courts, 
though  they  were  subordinate  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  yet  were  not  inferior  courts 
in  the  proper  meaning  of  that  term.  In 
New  York,  so  long  ago  as  1830,  it  had  been 
held  that  a  Court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and 
gaol  delivery  was  not  an  inferior  court,  and 
was,  therefore,  invested  at  common  law 
with  full  power  to  grant  a  new  trial  on  the 
merits.  Chief  Justice  Marcy  in  pronoun- 
cing this  decision  had  beautifully  explained 
the  point  which  was  now  in  issue.  He 
said  :— 

"  It  is  a  settled  rule  of  law  in  England  never  to 
ffrant  a  new  trial  in  oases  of  treason  and  felony. 
If  by  the  error  of  the  jury  or  the  Judge  an  innocent 
man  is  condemned,  he  is  sent  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Crown  for  redress.  This  mercy  is  but  a  misera- 
ble relief  for  the  injury  he  has  suffered.  It  may 
save  his  property  from  forfeiture  and  himself  from 
the  ignominy  of  the  gallows,  but  the  foul  blot  re- 
mains on  his  reputation.  Time  docs  not  obliterate 
it;  the  grave  does  not  cover  it;  it  is  an  inheritable 
curse  that  must  and  will  be  the  portion  of  his  pos- 
terity. It  is  mockery  to  tell  a  man  who  has  been 
condemned  that  his  redress  is  in  a  pardon.  He 
feels,  and  eyer  will  feel,  that  ho  has  recoiyed  an 
incurable  wound  from  that  sword  which  he,  in  com- 
mon with  his  fellow-citizens,  had  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  magistracy  for  their  protection.  The  policy 
in  respect  to  new  tinals  in  criminal  cases  which 
the  English  courts  have  puraucd  has  never  been 
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countenanced  by  our  courts,  and  would  never  be 
tolerated  by  our  people." 

He  apprehended  that  the  principle  adopted 
in  America  was  the   true   principle — not 
only  of  law,  but  of  justice  and  of  general 
jurisprudence  —  consistent   with    common 
sense  and  common  right ;   and  he  trusted 
the  people  of  this  country  would  not  toler- 
ate any  longer  the  practice  which  had  been 
pursued  here.     In  Mr.  Greaves'  evidence 
before  the  Committee  of  1848,  that  gentle- 
man showed  that  in  ancient  times  a  man 
convicted  had  thirty  or  forty  days,  at  least, 
to  arrest  the  judgment,  and  suggested  that 
the  grounds  of  arrest  of  judgment  were  bad 
law   or  wrong  verdicts.     The    Mirror  of 
Justices,  of  the  date  of  Edward  I.,  was  re- 
ferred to  by  him,  and  the  observation  of 
Lord  Coke,  who  cited   the   J/tiTor,  and 
stated  that  the  practice  of  granting  time 
for    arresting   judgment   "hnd   gone   in 
desuetudinem,  and  that   great  expedition 
was  now  made  in  pleas  of  tho  Crown  con- 
cerning the  life  of  man.     8ed  de  morte 
hominis  nulla  est  cunctatio  longa,**    In 
modem  times  we  seem  to  be  departing  from 
the  humanity  of  our  forefathers  in   that 
respect.     The  present  Bill  was  an  attempt 
not  to  innovate,  not  to  establish  anything 
new,  but  to  return  to  the  ancient  usage  of 
the  law,  and  to  depart  from  the  brutal  sys- 
tem which  had  prevailed,  at  least  during  the 
I6th  and  17th  centuries,  when  men  were 
hanged  for  stealing  thirteen  pence,  hanged 
for  stealing  5s,  worth  out  of  a  shop,  or 
for  picking  a  pocket  when  a  party  accused 
could  not  have  a  witness  sworn  on  his  be* 
half,  and  could  not,  although  he  were  dumb, 
have  a  counsel   to  speak  for  him.     The 
whole  of  that  system  was  a  disgrace  to  tho 
country,  and  was  gradually  being  removed; 
and  he  believed  the  Legislature  would  be 
wiping  away  a  last  blot  from  the  escutcheon 
of  the  administration  of  justice  and  crimi- 
nal law  by  following  in  this  respect  the 
example  of  the   other  countries  he  had 
named,  and  would  thereby  place  the  admi- 
nistration of  our  criminal  law  on  a  footing 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  country  in  tho 
world.  At  present  the  granting  of  an  appeal 
on  points  of  law  was  altogether  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Judge,  and  there  was  no  provi- 
sion whatever  with  regard  to  appeals  on 
questions  of  fact,  which  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Greaves  in  thinking  of  even  greater 
importance    than    those    on    matters    of 
law.    That  gentleman,  in  his  examination, 
stated : — 

'*  If  I  must  make  an  election  between  the  two, 
I  would  certainly  prefer  an  appeal  upon  facts  to 
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an  appeal  upon  law,  because  I  am  quite  dear,  in 
tiiali  before  learned  Judges,  that  mistakes  more 
firequentlj  take  place  in  matters  of  fact  that  in 
matters  of  law ;  and  it  is  obvious  to  any  one  who 
ooosideri  the  subject  that  mistakes  in  matters  of 
fact  generally  go  to  the  entire  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  prisoner^  whereas  a  mistake  in  matter  of 
law  Tory  frequently  turns  upon  some  technical 
point,  where  tho  prisoner  has  been  guilty  either 
of  an  oflence  of  the  same  degree,  or  some  one 
Tery  nearly  approaching  to  it ;  as,  for  instance,  a 
man  may  havo  been  convicted  of  a  forgery,  and 
the  document  set  out  in  the  indictment  may  have 
been  misdescribed  as  an  order,  whereas  it  is  a 
mere  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money.    I  only 

Sut  that  as  an  instance  to  show  that  a  man  may 
e  guilty,  and  escape  through  a  mere  technicality 
in  point  of  law;  whereas,  I  think,  when  he  is 
oonvioted  wrongfully  on  a  point  of  fiust  it  goes 
entirely  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner." 

His  Bill  proposed  to  make  the  right  of 
appeal  no  louger  conditional,  but  to  grant 
the  party  an  absolute  right  both  as  to 
qaeations  of  law  and  fact.  Sir  Frederick 
Pollocky  the  present  Chief  Baron,  whose 
opinion  ought  to  be  entitled  to  great  re- 
spect, had  gi?en  much  attention  to  tho 
consideration  of  plans  by  which  the  raising 
of  mere  technical  objections,  through 
which  it  was  sought  to  defeat  or  delay 
justice,  would  be  prerented,  at  tho  same 
time  that  an  acquittal  would  be  secured  to 
the  innocent.  That  learned  personage  hay- 
ing weighed  the  difficulties,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  tho 
only  effectual  remedy.     He  said  : — 

**  One  obvious  course  would  be  to  adopt,  in  all 
criminal  cases,  the  practice  which  is  now  open  to 
the  convicted  party  in  case  of  misdemeanour  be- 
fore the  superior  Courts — ^namely,  a  motion  for  a 
new  trial,  founded  upon  a  verdict  being  either 
against  evidence  or  against  the  truth  of  the  case, 
as  made  manifest  by  afSdavits  to  be  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Court,  subject,  of  course, 
to  such  rules  with  respect  to  the  reception  of 
affidavits  as  the  experience  of  the  Courts  in  other 
cases  have  established.  These  remarks  equally 
apply  to  inferior  Courts,  who  are  incapable  of 
ffranting  a  new  trial  in  misdemeanours  as  well  as 
felonies.  During  the  last  session  I  moved  for  a 
return  of  the  result  of  all  prosecutions  for  perjury 
and  conspiracy  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  since 
the  year  1800,  together  with  the  result  of  the 
prosecutions  as  to  new  trials,  and  the  cases  in 
which  parties  hare  been  called  up  for  judgment, 
The  session  ended  before  that  return  was  com- 
plete, but  I  allude  to  it  now  for  two  reasons.  I 
have  very  little  doubt  it  would  prove,  by  the  num- 
ber of  instances  in  which  new  trials  have  been 
granted,  and  the  defendants  have  been  afterwards 
acquitted,  or  the  prosecutors  have  declined  to  go 
on  with  the  prosecution,  that  the  motion  for  a  new 
trial  is  essential  to  the  administration  of  justice 
in  criminal  as  well  as  civil  matters.  • 
The  same  mischief  obtains  in  criminal,  against 
which  a  new  trial  is  the  only  protection,  as  in  civil 
cases,  and  tho  only  remedgr  is  an  application  for  a 
pardon  where  sometimes  there  ought  to  be  an 
appeal  for  justice.    If  no  better  mode  can  be 


adopted,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  allowed  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial.'*  (Second  Report,  Appen- 
dix, pp.  70,  80. ) 

He  would  now  come  to  the  yarious 
remedies  which  had  been  proposed.  His 
attention  was  first  called  to  the  subject  in 
1844,  by  a  Bill  which  Sir  j^itzroy  (then 
Mr.  Fitzroy)  Kelly,  introduced.  The  sub- 
stance of  that  Bill  was,  that  any  person 
convicted  wrongfully  might  appeal  to  any 
of  the  Courts  at  Westminster  for  a  new 
trial,  and  the  Court  might,  if  it  thought 
proper,  order  a  new  trial,  and  send  the 
accused  party  back  to  be  tried  again.  If 
a  party  had  been  tried  at  the  quarter 
setsions,  the  Court  would  haye  no  autho- 
rity except  to  send  him  back  to  be  tried 
again  at  the  quarter  sessions.  If  he  had 
been  tried  at  the  assizes  he  must  go  back 
again  to  be  tried  at  the  assizes.  The  Bill  also 
gave  an  absolute  right  to  an  accused  party,  if 
the  Judge  should  misdirect  in  point  of  law, 
to  take  exceptions  as  in  a  civil  case,  and 
go  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  or 
the  House  of  Lords.  That  Bill  was  read 
a  first  time,  but  not  a  second  time.  The 
next  Bill,  which  was  introduced  by  thehou. 
Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr.  Wm.  Ewart), 
Lord  Nugent,  and  Mr.  Aglionby,  was,  like- 
wise, not  carried  beyond  a  first  reading. 
In  1853  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Butt 
and  Mr.  Ewart,  to  secure  an  appeal  in 
criminal  cases  ;  and  that  Bill,  too,  was 
only  read  a  first  time.  The  subject  then 
dropped  from  1853  to  1858,  when  he  (Mr. 
M'Mahon),  belieying  it  one  oF  great  im* 
portancc,  asked  the  Member  for  Youghal 
(Mr.  Butt)  whether  he  might  take  it  up  ; 
and  accordingly,  in  1858,  the  Bill  which  ne 
now  proposed  to  the  House  was  carried  to  a 
second  reading  by  the  majority  to  which 
he  had  already  referred.  The  difference 
between  his  plan  and  other  Bills  was 
this  : — By  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  if 
a  party  were  indicted  either  at  assizes  or 
sessions,  he  might  remoyo  the  indictment 
by  certiorari^  by  giving  security  for  the 
payment  of  the  prosecutor's  costs  on  being 
convicted.  There  was  no  limit  to  that 
now.  Formerly  it  was  thought  that  under 
that  law  only  an  indictment  for  misde- 
meanour could  be  removed  ;  but  in  1852 
there  was  a  very  remarkable  case  where 
an  indictment  for  felony  was  removed  by 
eertiararit  and  tried  at  the  civil  side  of  the 
assizes.  It  was  now,  therefore,  well  known 
that  there  was  no  difference  between  mis* 
demeanour  and  felony  in  being  reraoyed  by 
eertiarari*  ir»  therefore  a  party  were  in* 
dieted  for  felony  or  misdemeanour,  an'' 
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chose  to  ramoTe  the  iDdiciment  bj  eer- 
tiarari,  gifing  tecuriij  for  the  costs  of 
the  prosecution  if  conficted,  it  wonld 
be  reroofed  into  the  Queen's  Bench, 
and  tried  at  the  ciril  side,  baring  all  the 
same  incidents  as  a  ciril  cause  with  refer- 
ence to  a  new  trial.  There  might  be 
new  trial  after  now  trial  until  the  Court 
abore  wos  satisfied  that  justice  had  been 
done.  Now,  the  difficulty  which  had  to  be 
dealt  with  was  this — If  a  party  mored  be- 
fore the  verdict,  tlion  he  would  have  a 
right  to  a  new  trial  until  justice  had  been 
attained  ;  but  if  he  omitted  to  more  before 
the  Yerdiot,  then  he  had  no  redress  what- 
ever, except  from  the  Home  Office.  It 
was  only  for  about  200  years  that  new 
trials  had  been  granted  in  civil  cases.  In 
1655  wos  found  the  first  instance.  So 
lately  as  1665  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
refused  an  application  for  a  new  trial,  on 
the  ground  tnat  the  damages  were  exces- 
sive, saying  that  the  defendant  had  his 
remedy  by  attainting  the  jury.  The  prac- 
tice of  granting  them  dated  only  from 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  In  the  reign 
of  James  II.  there  was  an  instance  of  a 
new  trial  being  granted  in  a  criminal  case 
-^a  case  tried  at  the  Hull  Sessions  or 
Assises.  This  case,  which  was  a  charge 
of  having  used  traitorous  words  —  a  case 
not  at  all  likely  to  be  favoured  in  those 
days — was  removed  after  verdict,  and  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  granted  a  new 
trial.  But  in  1811  an  application  was 
made  to  the  Queen's  Bench,  in  the  time 
of  Lord  EUenborough,  for  a  new  trial  after 
conviction,  and  Lord  BUenborough,  de- 
daring  it  most  important  tliat  that  Court 
should  not,  without  precedent  and  autho- 
rity, intrude  upon  all  the  inferior  jurisdic- 
tioDS  of  the  kingdom,  refused  the  ap- 
plieatioB,  on  the  ground  that  if  granted 
there  would  be  no  end  of  such  investi- 
gations. Lord  EUenborough  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice BayW  were  the  only  Judges  pre- 
sent, and  bis  Lordship  disposed  of  this 
grave  question  by  stating  that  "  groat  in- 
convenience would  arise  if,  without  prece- 
dent and  distinct  authority,  that  Court  was 
to  infria|(e  on  all  the  inferior  jurisdictions 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  there  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  that,  if  tliej  were  to  do  so  in 
one  instance,  the?  would  be  restrained 
ffnm  doing  se  in  all."  He  also  expressed 
donbts  **  whether  the  Conrt  had  the  power 
of  enlerioff  into  an  examination  of  the 
verdiota  which  might  be  delivered  in  eonrts 
of  inferior  joriidiction.*'  In  reply  to  those 
obeervations  he  wonM  on)j  aigr  tbet  Jndgea 


of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  were  as 
fond  of  their  own  ease  and  as  desirous  of 
irresponsibility  as  any  other  persons  ;  and 
he  believed  that,  if  the  Court  had  boon 
equally  anxious  to  discover  whether  the 
power  which  was  referred  to  was  actually 
inherent  in  it,  the  decision  would  have  bcon 
influenced  by  very  different  considerations. 
The  remedy  which  he  proposed  was  virtually 
only  an  overruling  by  statute  of  this  division 
by  providing  that  if  on  a  trial  a  party  were 
wrongfully  convicted  and  had  such  just  con- 
fidence in  his  own  innocence,  that  he  be- 
lieved upon  a  new  trial  he  must  be  acquitted 
on  the  merits,  then  such  a  party  might 
apply  for  a  certiorari,  give  security  for 
costs,  and  get  another  trial.  This  course 
was  supported  by  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  Criminal  Law  Commissioners  in 
their  Report,  in  which  they  said  : — 

*'  It  appears  to  as  that  the  law  of  England  is  at 
present  very  defective  as  regards  the  means  af- 
forded for  the  correction  of  errors  in  crimiDal 
proceedings,  .ind  especially  such  as  are  frequently, 
and,  indeed,  are  almost  necessarily  incident  to  tho 
trial  by  jury.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  law  is 
inconsistent  in  entertaining  the  motion  for  a  new 
trial  in  some  instances^  and  denying  it  in  others 
without  any  adequate  reason  for  the  distinction, 
and  is  thus  faulty  either  in  denying  a  new  trial 
whore  it  would  be  consistent  with  justice  to  grant 
one,  or  in  granting  a  new  trial  where  it  ought 
properly  to  be  withheld.  The  instances  in  which 
a  new  trial  is  grantable  are  confined  to  those 
where  the  prosecution  is  for  a  misdemeanour  only, 
and  is  pending  in  tho  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
We  cannot  but  observe  that  the  distinction  thus 
made  in  the  first  instance  between  indictments  for 
felony  and  those  for  misdemeanour  pending  in  thtt 
Court  of  Queen*s  Bench  is  not  warranted  by  any 
intelligible  principle ;  it  would  indeed  seem  to  be 
more  reasonable  that  as  the  penalties  for  fidony 
are  usually  more  severe  than  those  whioh  attach 
to  a  mere  misdemeanour,  larger  means  for  the 
correction  of  error  should  he  afforded  in  the 
former  case  than  in  the  latter.  The  distiootkn 
between  cases  of  misdemeanour  pending  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  those  pending  in 
other  criminal  courts,  seems  also  to  be  destitute 
of  any  sound  principle.  It  may,  perhaps,  as  to 
prosecutions  removed  firom  infoiior  courts  into 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  be  said,  that  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  they  are  of  more  diflkolt  inres- 
tigatioD,  and  therefore  that  more  ample  means 
ought  to  be  allowed  for  accurate  inquiry  and  for 
tho  eorrecttOQ  of  errors,  lliis  may  ooemsiooaUy 
be  so,  but  the  presumption  cannot  possiUy  wanaat 
so  wide  a  distinction  as  that  which  is  made  in 
practioe;  the  difficulties  which  give  rise  to  the 
application  for  a  new  trial  are  freqvently  of  a 
nature  not  to  be  forcoeeB,  and  often  depend  on  the 
conduct  of  witaesaes,  or  of  the  jury,  or  the  dino- 
tMn  of  the  Judge,  or  presidtag  magistrate,  and 
not  at  all  on  the  nature  of  the  eaase  ttadC 
Betides,  as  a  d^fradsnt  in  a  oune  depeoding  in 
tho  higher  ooart  has  al««y*  the  heaefit  of  being 
'  before  om  of  the  Jaiges  of  tho 
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need  of 
bad  belbcv 

His  proposal 
partj  bad 
felt  soeli  a 

u  to  Mieretkaft  ■?>■  *  acv^  ^^o-  i«  vsoiy. 
be  acquitted  am  tJbe  Beriu»  ht  k  sim  apprr 
for  a oertkmmi  aai get  i  aw  :rMi  in  g^^^i^ 
seeaiitj  for  costa^  Toe  B*..  v  jfeo.  le  pr»- 
posed  had  Wca  fruMnf  bt  sadk.  a 
it  would  not  allov  trwmferj  or 
objeetioBS  to  be  ti^cn  fc.  *«e 
ceedings  ;  ajaJ  ■»  ana  v^alif  ^  cneaoEK^ed 
to  more  for  a  cev  trial  w^  £d  aac  zei 
that  OB  tbe  sabataatLiI  Jicriii  jf  lis  eaae  le 
would  be  catitled  to  sa.  ao^uzziL  L%  5&- 
deed,  soch  objectssas  wne  a.~*i^«il  »  fre- 
rail  tbe  Coarts  of  We^nkLast^  v^aai  iase 
nothing  to  do  bat  to  bftior  xr.nZtaisaQS  2ir 
new  trials  fitaiB  awrr^  aa»f  ^^xirtar  ies&xna 
courts.  Ab  objectiaa  w^^Iex-^  xid  firaefij 
been  urged  ta  the  prspiwi'  wxi^  t'lo^  k 
wooM  estabCsk  am  appeal  fjr  tL*  :5e2i  s:iil 
not  for  the  poor.  Bas  t.e  j-icclc*  wLif; 
at  present  prerailcJ,  which  rxi  tsi^zei  f.r 
two  e^itmes,  aad  to  wkiel  a< 
was  made,  was  apea  ta  the  saae 
for  it  was  TirtssHj  an  appeal  5^r 
man  alone,  as  the 
posed  incapable  of  goring  seezr.tj  lix  the 
eosts  of  remoriag  his  ease  bj  wn:  of  €€r-  \ 
ticrarL  What  he  propoaed  was  ia  etieet 
bnt  to  extend  the  prir^iege  sf  the  writ  of 
eerthrari  after  the  trial  bad  taken  p'ace.  ' 
Tbe  real  answer  to  the  ooject^  was  t^iat, 
if  a  man  were  be&ered  hj  L's  sri^'.boors ! 
to  be  inooeeat,  be  woold  asc  be  itiSez-zd  to  . 
remain  withoai  the  means  af  moving  hr 
a  new  triaL  No  doabt,  ia  Dr.  Smetbarst's 
case  ample  lands  woold  hare  been  prorukd 
bj  tbe  pnbiie  wbo  befiered  in  Lis  innoccsee, 
bad  thej  been  refoired.  His  BU  did  not 
enter  iato  minate  detaHa,  bat  a  rcaMdj 
could  be  applied  in  tbe  manner  be  was 
abont  to  state.  Tbe  seearitj  for  coats  was 
gif en  to  tbe  Crown,  and  if  tbe  antborities 
eonneeted  with  the  Hooie  OfiKe  bdiercd 
that  their  exaetioQ  woold  operate  in  anj 
parttcolar  case  with  harshness,  notbiiig 
coold  be  more  easj  than  to  waire  the  right. 
There  was  jet  another  waj  of  meeting  the 
difficoltj.  A  daose  mMit  be  introdoced  to 
proride  that  where  the  Chairman  of  qoarter 
sessioos  or  the  Jodge  at  the  assixes  reported 
to  the  Caort  of  Qaeen's  Bench  that  in  a 
partiealar  ease  there  oogfat,  in  his  judgment, 
to  be  a  new  trial*  the  seearitj  shoold  be 
dispensed  wi(h«  This  woold  meet  the  case 
of  tbe  poor  man  aa  well  aa  the  rich.  He 
~  that  no  whrtantitl  obiectioa  ex* 
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r**rxrLA'X  ^^  ^leea's  B«adk  as  the  d 

•liiia  g^drrraed  a  jnyr^nue  a 
sal  Ti.x".*r*.  ':e  biiHiiTei  ^ii  as  hoig 
ilic  5T»c«iu  mis  x:!i-iM»  ta  ULit 
wide  »vi*,u  .1  i.-;c<aJ5  pna-'ase  ti  be 

dizj  li  -LAii  5o  d  '*fi  were  xaderssood  la 
^uiitj*  1  ndcif  t*  I'l-e  ietaTa  of  xm  EiT,  to 
wTi  '111  zjbt  leril  Metn^ers  of  tlie  Hooac 
W'So^rl  pr-jcab-'r  IL»e;T«r  ocJ<etl-;a$  ;  bat 
Jdli-irin^  u  L-*  1  i  to  ;^  prl:iieip'e  taat  the 
pavo-  4f  Appeal  aa  crsiiui  eases  oo^hi  ta 
eikt  Le  xi'i  great  p'easore  ia  seccailag  the 
M^iCiio.  Muir jearsagohehadLitrodaeed 
a  BJl  fjr  a  s: 

'JiA  iix/t  of  ocbcrs  scperkr  to  bis 
Le,  therefore,  hoped  tLe  preaeai 
iik'g:kt  SKceasfcUj  aecocxpSsh  ths 
deHTL^Ie  -.'^J-eet.  Honj  jeara  ago,  he  had 
brooz^.t  azi'i«r  tb>e  nctice  of  tbe  Hoasa  cases 
ia  wLkh  peracQs  who  had  been  caaTJciedaad 
tnnspxted  bad  afterwards  to  be  pardoned 
bj  c>.e  Crovn,  sod  wee  illreqaited  fiir  the 
ic£ering  which  thej  bad  undergone  hj  a 
samof  mooej.  He  had  hitherto  been  unable 
to  procure  a  retnm  of  the  number  of  eases 
ia  wUich  the  Crown  had  exerdaed  its  pre- 
rogatiTe  of  pardea ;  but  hebefiered  Umt  if, 
without  injnrj  to  the  pablie  serrice,  it  eaald 
be  granted,  it  woold  be  more  to  the  porposa 
than  the  return  of  the  number  of  appeals 
in  citO  actions  wfaidi  had  been  mored  for 
bj  the  boo.  and  learned  Member  for  Safiblk 
(Sir  Fiuroj  KeEj).  He  shouU  stronglj 
recommend  his  bon.  and  learaed  Friend 
(Mr.  M'Maboo),  to  refer  his  BiU,  if  it  were 
now  adopted,  to  a  Sdeet  Committee,  whidi 
woold  examine  witnesses  and  coQeet  0|ha- 
kms  as  to  the  expedieocj  of  the  seraral 
proposals  on  the  subject  of  criminal  appeals; 
and  their  labours  would  doubtless  result  ia 
the  production  of  some  measure  of  a  prac- 
tical and  beneficial  character.  With  that 
uoderstanding  be  had  much  pleasure  in 
giring  bis  support  to  the  Bill,  and  to  the 
humane  and  just  object  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  achiere. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, — 
*'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  Sir,  the  im- 
portanco  of  the  question  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House  by  the  Motion 
for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  cannot 
easily  be  overrated  ;  for  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  adoption  of  the  principle  on  which 
this  Bill  is  founded  must  completely  alter 
the  whole  character  and  operation  of  the 
criminal  law  as  now  administered.  Not- 
withstanding the  importance  of  the  sub- 
jects which  wo  discuss  in  Committee  of 
Supply— holding  as  we  do  the  purse  strings 
of  the  nation,  and  disposing  of  the  property 
of  the  subject — everybody,  I  think,  must 
perceive  that  we  have  at  present  before  us 
a  matter  of  still  greater  moment  from  the 
effect  which  it  exercises  over  these  institu- 
tions on  which  the  safety  of  life  and  pro- 
perty depends.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  bring 
the  matter  clearly  before  the  House,  in 
order  to  induce  it  to  give  to  it  that  atten- 
tion which  it  certainly  demands. 

And  before  I  proceed  to  consider  the 
merits  of  the  proposal  which  has  just  been 
made,  as  it  might  perhaps  suggest  itself  to 
some  Gentleman  that  the  situation  which 
I  bold  would  bias  the  opinion  which  I  am 
about  to  give  respecting  the  propriety  of 
granting  an  appeal  in  criminal  cases,  I 
would  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  does  not  propose 
to  abolish  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
though  he  certainly  appears  to  intimate 
that  he  would  bo  able  to  render  its  exercise 
to  a  considerable  extent  unnecessary  ;  he 
does  not  substitute  anything,  ho  merely 
adds  one  step  to  the  criminal  procedure 
of  the  country.  My  belief  is,  that  if  this 
Bill  is  passed,  as  at  present  framed,  it  will 
have  very  little  practical  operation,  and 
that  the  duties  of  the  Home  Secretary 
will  remain  very  nearly  what  they  are  at 
present.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  con- 
ceive that  arrangements  might  be  made 
which  would  lead  to  the  complete  relief  of 
the  Home  Secretary  from  those*  painful  and 
embarrassing  duties  which  are  cast  on  him 
by  the  revision  of  criminal  sentences.  For 
myself,  I  can  declare — and  I  dare  say  that 
I  shall  have  the  assent  of  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  have  filled  in  former  years 
the  office  which  I  now  hold — that  there  is 
no  part  of  its  duties  which  are  more  pain- 
ful to  me,  about  which  I  feel  greater 
anxiety,  or  as  to  which  there  is  less  reward 
to  be  gained  in  public  estimation  than  the 
revision  of  criminal  sentences.    Consequent- 


ly,  if  I  were  to  be  guided  merely  by  per- 
sonal feelings  I  should  give  my  vote  la 
favour  of  any  measure  which  tended  to 
diminish  the  frequency  of  the  exercise  of 
that  class  of  duties.  But  on  a  question  of 
this  sort  I  hope  I  may  bo  believed  in  tho 
assertion  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  form 
a  perfectly  sincere  opinion,  without  re- 
ference to  any  personal  feelings  or  indi- 
vidual bias,  and  that  the  sentiments  to 
which  I  am  about  to  give  expression,  ex- 
cept for  the  greater  consideration  which 
I  have  necessarily  been  obliged  to  bestow 
upon  the  subject,  would  be  exactly  the 
same  were  I  now  sitting  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House. 

The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  by 
whom  this  measure  has  been  introduced 
has  said  that  all  authority  is  in  favour  of 
criminal  appeal.  He  has  not  shown  one 
practical  grievance,  but  has  relied  on  au- 
thority for  the  establishment  of  his  case ; 
and  then  taking  a  view  of  the  remedies 
that  have  been  proposed  he  says  that  his 
own  is  the  best,  and  calls  on  the  House  to 
adopt  it.  In  the  study  that  I  have  given 
to  the  subject  I  have  been  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  weight  of  authority,  so 
far  from  being,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen,  favourable  to 
the  change,  is  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  He 
referred,  I  think,  to  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed in  1848  by  the  House  of  Lords 
to  consider  the  Criminal  Law  Administra- 
tion Amendment  Bill.  Baron  Parke  and 
Baron  Alderson  were  examined  before  the 
Committee  on  the  very  question  to  which 
this  Bill  refers,  and  both  gave  a  very 
decided  opinion  against  criminal  appeals, 
that  is,  the  power  either  of  the  Crown 
or  the  prisoner  to  move  for  a  new  trial 
in  criminal  cases.  That  opinion  was  not 
only  concurred  in  without  any  modification, 
but  was  even  stated  in  stronger  terms  by 
Lord  Denman,  who  was  then  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  Lord  Brougham. 
The  evidence  of  those  two  eminent  Judges 
was  sent  round  to  the  other  Judges,  with 
a  request  that  they  would  give  their  opinion 
on  the  question  referred  to  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing Judges  assented  to  the  opinion  of 
Barons  Parke  and  Alderson, — namely,  Mr. 
Justice  Pa tteson,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  Mr. 
Justice  Wightman,  Mr.  Justice  Erie  (now 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas),  Mr. 
Justice  Coltman,  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  Mr. 
Justice  Cresswell,  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan 
Williams,  Lord  Cliief  Baron  Pollock,  Mr. 
Baron  Rolfo  (the  late  Lord  Chancellor)— 
altogether  by  twelve  Judges,  besides  the 
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Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  thick  ftfter  this 
Btatement  the  House  will  hardly  he  of 
opinion  that  the  weight  of  authority  is  on 
the  side  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Memher 
who  has  introduced  this  measure.  The 
chief  argument  put  forward  hy  the  odvo- 
eates  of  criminal  appeals  is,  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  ground  for  the  distinction,  as 
regards  new  trials,  between  the  procedure 
in  cifil  and  that  in  criminal  cases,  and 
that  the  criminal  should  be  assimilated  to 
the  cifil  law  in  that  respect,  and  this  is,  in 
a  few  words,  the  ground  on  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  rested  his  case. 
I  admit  there  does  appear  to  be  a  certain 
primd  facie  presumption  in  favour  of  this 
assimilation;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact 
that  the  almost  universal  practice  through- 
out the  civilized  world  is  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Russia,  Austria,  Spain,  Naples, 
Saxony,  Holland,  Sardinia  (except  in  cases 
relating  to  the  press),  Tuscany,  Modena, 
Bom0,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  have  no 
trial  by  jury,  and  in  those  countries  there 
10  no  question  of  a  new  trial  in  a  criminal 
case.  In  the  German  States,  in  which 
trial  by  jury  is  established,  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  the  law  sanctions 
criminal  appeals  in  three  cases  —  first 
where  two  persons  have  been  convicted 
for  the  same  offence  ;  second,  where,  after 
a  conviction  for  murder  or  manslaughter, 
the  person  supposed  to  have  been  killed 
is  proved  to  be  alive;  and,  third,  where 
some  of  the  material  witnesses  against  the 
prisoner  have  been  subsequently  convicted 
of  perjury.  This  shows  that  even  these 
countries  that  have  trial  by  jury  do  not 
go  very  far  in  the  permission  they  grant 
for  appeals  in  criminal  cases.  In  France 
and  Belgium,  the  privilege  of  appeal  in 
criminal  cases  is  carried  a  little  further. 
If  the  Court  immediately  after  a  verdict 
has  been  given,  and  before  sentence  has 
been  pronounced,  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  jury  was  mistaken  in  de- 
claring the  prisoner  guilty,  they  may  send 
the  case  to  another  jury  ;  but  the  Court 
possesses  this  power  ex  officio,  to  be  used 
at  their  own  discretion,  no  one  has  a  right 
to  make  any  application  to  them  to 
exercise  it,  and  the  Court  itself  can  only 
take  this  step  immediately  after  the  ver- 
dict, and  before  the  sentence.  That  is 
the  furthest  extent,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  that  the  law  goes,  in  any 
continental  country,  with  regard  to  crimi- 
nal appeals.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman has  referred  to  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation in  France  ;  but  he  should  rcroeiu- 


ber  that  that  Court  has  only  jurisdiction 
as  to  matters  of  form,  and  that  there 
is  no  appeal  to  it  on  matters  of  fact.  It 
has  merely  jurisdiction  casser — to  quash, 
as  we  term  it~a  proceeding  on  the  ground 
of  its  informality — not  to  grant  a  new  trial 
on  any  matter  of  fact,  or  to  hear  any  new 
matter.  Excepting  in  the  cases  before 
enumerated,  there  is  no  appeal  as  to  mat* 
ters  of  fact.  The  case  of  the  Lemoines  is 
an  illustration  of  this  arrangement : — 

"The  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Cassation  of 
Madame  Lemoine  against  the  sentence  of  twenty 
years'  hard  labour,  pronounced  on  her  by  the  Court 
of  Assizes  of  Tours,  for  burning  alive  her  daugh- 
ter's illegitimate  child,  came  on  yesterday.  As  is 
always  the  case  in  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion, it  was  based  entirely  on  technical  grounds ; 
and  in  this  case  they  were  : — 1.  That  the  forms 
prescribed  for  the  deliberations  of  juries  and  the 
prescriptions  of  Article  848  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
had  been  violated  by  the  jury  having  publicly 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  foreman,  on  the 
juryman  designated  by  lot  for  that  post  having  de- 
clined to  accept  it,  whereas  the  selection  of  fore- 
man ought  to  have  taken  place  in  private.  2. 
That  certain  articles  of  laws  of  the  34th  of  April, 
1790,  and  the  20th  of  August,  1810,  had  been 
violated  by  the  minutes  of  the  trial  not  setting 
forth  with  sufficient  clearness  that  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  had  been  publicly  read.  The  Court, 
after  hearing  pleadings,  decided  that  the  reasons 
assigned  were  not  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  con- 
demnation, and  it  rejected  the  appeal." 

The  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr. 
M*Mahon),  said  that  by  the  law  of  the 
United  States  there  was  no  distinction  be- 
tween civil  and  criminal  appeals,  but  he 
did  not  give  his  authority  for  that  obser- 
vation. 

Mb.  M'MAHON:— My  authority  is 
Wharton* 8  Criminal  Law  of  the  United 
States. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  :— Well,  I  can 
only  say  I  have  referred  to  KenVs  Com- 
mentaries on  American  Law;  I  can  find 
not  the  smallest  trace  in  that  work  of  any 
power  to  move  for  a  new  trial  in  criminal 
cases;  and  I  have  considerable  difficulty 
in  believing  that  any  such  power  exists.  I, 
therefore,  venture  to  affirm  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  civil  and  criminal  cases 
with  regard  to  new  trials  is  recognized  al- 
most universally  in  all  countries  whether 
they  have  trial  by  jury  or  not.  I  do  not 
wish  to  press  the  argument  from  usage  and 
custom  to  a  greater  extent  than  this — 
that  there  could  not  have  been  such  a 
general  and  constant  acquiescence  iu  a 
matter  affecting  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
the  entire  community  unless  there  were 
some  good  reason  for  the  distinction. 
What  that  reason  is  I  shall  not  state  simply 
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"  What  I  would  state  in  a  word,  as  my  objec- 
tion to  the  general  power,  is  that  there  would  he 
no  antagonism  ;  there  are  no  adverse  parties  as  in 
civil  oases." 

And  that  principle  is  explained  somewhat 
more  fully  in  tlie  letter  of  Mr.  Baron  Rolfe, 
now  Lord  Cranworth,  addressed  in  answer 
to  the  circular  letter  of  that  Committee :— • 

*'  With  respect  to  the  inexpediency  of  any  right 
of  appeal  in  criminal  cases  1  heg  leave  to  add,  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  stated  by  Baron  Parke, 
that  a  new  trial  would  very  rarely  indeed  be  prac- 
ticable. In  civil  cases  the  plaintiff  has  a  direct 
personal  interest  in  the  result  of  his  cause,  and 
when  a  verdict  obtained  by  him  is  set  aside,  and  a 
new  trial  is  ordered,  he  is  obliged,  in  order  to 
gain  the  object  of  his  suit,  and  save  himself  from 
the  obligation  of  paying  the  defendant  his  costs, 
to  take  proper  steps  for  bringing  all  necessary 
witnesses  to  a  second  trial.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  in  criminal  prosecutions  ;  a  large  proportion 
of  prosecutors  come  forward  only  because  they  are 
bound  to  do  so ;  the  whole  proceeding  is  rather  a 
burden  imposed  on  the  prosecutor  than  a  measure 
which  he  voluntarily  adopts  for  the  sake  of  per- 
sonal redress ;  and  I  conceiTO  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  when  a  new  trial  is  ordered  there 
would  be  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  prose- 
cutor and  witnesses  together  that  no  second  trial 
could  efficiently  take  place." 

These,  then,  are  in  general  terms  the 
grounds  of  the  difference  which  has  hitherto 
been  observed  between  civil  and  criminal 
trials.  It  may  be  urged,  however,-  that, 
while  there  is  some  weight  and  strength  in 
the  reasons  for  the  distinction  between  the 
two  classes  of  cases,  there  is  still  a  great 
practical  grievance  to  bo  remedied — that 
there  is  a  largo  number  of  improper  con- 
victions bv  juries,  and  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  judicial  means  for  revising  them. 
But  will  any  Gentleman  present  take  upon 
himself  to  affirm  the  frequency  of  wrong  con- 
victions by  juries  in  criminal  cases  ?  If  not, 
the  whole  groundwork  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure fails.  I  will  quoto  the  views  of  one 
or  two  eminent  legal  authorities  on  this 
point.  Baron  Parke,  now  Lord  Wensley- 
dale,  when  examined  before  the  Committee, 
said : — 

**  I  think  that  the  complaints  of  the  present 
mode  of  administering  the  criminal  Inw  have 
little  foundation,  for  the  cases  in  which  the 
innocent  are  improperly  convicted  are  extremely 
rare.  Some,  no  doubt,  there  are ;  and  I  consider 
it  is  impossible  in  any  human  system  of  admtnis- 
terinff  justice  to  avoid  such  misfortunes  occa- 
sionally. There  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
guilty  escape,  but  very  few  in  which  tho  innocent 
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are  punished ;  and  having  new  had  more  expeti* 
ence  upon  the  bench  in  the  administration  of  ori- 
minal justice  than  any  other  Judge  I  can  say  for 
r  .^  jelf,  that  I  can  hardlj^  call  to  my  recollection 
any  case  with  which  I  am  personally  acquainted 
in  which  I  think  that  a  person  really  innocent  has 
been  oonvieted  by  the  jury." 

Lord  Denman,  whose  authority  and  expe- 
rience will  be  hardly  disputed,  expressed  a 
similar  opinion : — 

"  Juries  are  extremely  unwilling  to  fiiU  into  the 
error  of  wrongly  convicting.  I  believe  there  are 
a  great  many  very  wrong  acquittals,  and  even  con- 
scientiously sometimes,  from  good  motives  ami 
very  respectable  feelings,  but  unfortunately  con- 
tradicting the  truth,  and  bringing  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  into  some  contempt,  and  giving  im- 
punity to  great  offenders/' 

Lord  Brougham  coincides  in  that  view, — 

"My  impression  and  belief,"  he  said,  "most 
undoubtedly  is  that  there  are  very  rare  oecasions 
indeed  on  which  there  is  a  wrong  conviction." 

And  Justice  Wightman  also  said, — 

"  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  entirely  eon- 
cur  with  Baron  Parke  in  thi&ing  that  the  con- 
viction of  a  really  innocent  person  is  so  rare  that 
there  is  practically  no  sufficient  necessity  for  apply- 
ing a  remedy  which  would  be  attended  with  such 
obvious  impediments  to  the  due  course  of  crimi- 
nal justice. 

The  weight  of  evidence  is,  therefore,  I  con- 
tend, in  favour  of  the  belief  that  wrong  ver- 
dicts in  criminal  cases,  at  least  when  they 
are  against  the  prisoner,  are  of  rare  oc- 
currenco.  Butif  a  wrong  verdict  is  given, 
and  the  Judge  is  dissatisfied  with  it,  what 
is  the  almost  universal  practice  ?  It  is 
that  the  Judge  comuuinicates  his  dissatis- 
faction to  the  llonie  Secretary  ;  and  I  find 
it  stated  by  Baron  Parke,  and  assented  to 
by  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Brougham, 
that  such  a  Report  is  universally  acted 
upon.  [Sir  George  Gret  :  Heor,  hear !] 
My  right  hen.  Friend  (Sir  George  Grey) 
who  has  had  much  greater  experience  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  tho  Home  Depart- 
ment than  I  have,  assents  to  that  state- 
ment. I  maintain,  therefore,  that  no  proof 
of  any  practical  and  substantial  grievance 
has  been  brought  before  tho  House,  and 
that  none  really  exists. 

Descending  from  these  general  grounds, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  referred  to 
the  case  of  Smethurst  as  an  illustration  of 
the  necessity  for  a  measure  such  as  ho 
has  introduced  ;  but  I  must  say  I  entirely 
differ  from  him  as  to  that  case  affording 
any  ground  whatever  for  the  adoption  of 
criminal  appeals.  The  case  was  a  difficnlt 
one,  undoubtedly,  and  it  was  my  duty  to 
give  the  closest  attention  to  it,  and  do  my 
best  to  master  its  details ;  but  I  cannot 
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discern  in  tlio  circumstances  of  that  case 
any  argument  whatever  in  favour  of  a  Court 
of  Appeal.  I  think  I  may  say  with  the 
utmost  confidence  that  had  application  hoen 
made  to  the  Court  of  Queen  s  Bench  under 
the  terms  of  this  Bill,  within  the  first  fouri 
days  of  the  term  after  last  August,  for  a  I 
new  trial  on  the  ground  of  misdirection 
hy  the  Judge,  it  would  necessarily  have 
failed.  The  case,  I  helieve,  was  left  hy 
the  learned  Chief  Baron  to  the  jury — and 
1  speak  not  only  my  own  opinion,  hut  the 
opinion  of  persons  much  more  competent 
to  judge  than  I  am  —  with  perfect  legal 
propriety.  And  I  confidently  venture  to 
affirm  that  no  Court  would  have  entertained 
an  application  for  a  new  trial  upon  the 
ground  that  the  verdict  was  contrary  to 
the  evidence.  My  advice  to  ller  Majesty 
to  grant  a  pardon  was  entirely  founded 
on  medical  considerations.  There  was 
scarcely  any  dispute  as  to  the  facts  brought 
out  in  evidence,  but  the  question  turned 
on  the  medical  inference  to  be  deduced 
from  them  ;  and  it  was  upon  the  opinion 
of  eminent  medical  practitioners  as  to 
the  bearing  of  those  facts  that  1  rested 
my  advice.  Medical  science  with  regard 
to  poisons  is,  unfortunately,  in  a  somewhat 
imperfect  and  uncertain  state ;  and  the 
same  imperfection  and  uncertainty  are 
necessarily  communicated  to  the  legal  ques- 
tions with  which  it  is  connected.  You 
might  grant  appeal  after  appeal,  and  have 
examinations  before  all  sorts  of  Courts, 
and  you  would  never  get  over  the  funda* 
mental  uncertainty  which  arises  from  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  medical  science. 
Then,  again,  supposing  that  the  propriety  of 
granting  a  new  trial  in  Smethurst's  case 
had  turned  on  the  question  whether  the 
Judge  was  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict  of 
the  jury,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  that 
would  have  led  to  ony  result  remarkably 
favourable  to  the  prisoner.  The  Judge  who 
tried  the  case  was  at  first  certainly  in- 
clined to  think  the  verdict  right,  although 
be  subsequently  concurred  in  the  course 
taken  by  the  Crown  in  not  carrying  out 
the  sentence  of  the  law.  Therefore  I  most 
confidently  maintain  that  the  case  of  Dr. 
Smethurst,  properly  understood,  does  not 
afford  the  smallest  ground  for  the  measure 
of  the  hen.  and  learned  Gentleman.  I  will 
ask  my  hen.  and  learned  Friend  this  ques- 
tion :  Supposing  there  had  been  a  second 
trial  of  Dr.  Smethurst,  and  the  second 
jury  had  confirmed  the  verdict  of  the  first, 
is  no  of  opinion  that  the  function  of  the 
Crown  was  suspended  and  that  the  prisoner 


ought  to  have  been  hung?  Unless  he  affirms 
that  proposition,  he  must  admit  that  the 
Bill  derives  no  support  from  the  ease  of 
Dr.  Smethurst.  1  must  abstain  altogether 
from  allusions  to  more  recent  cases  now 
pending  decision,  but  I  feel  satisfied  that  if 
these  cases  could  be  submitted  fully  to  the 
House  it  would  be  convinced  that  they  have 
no  more  application  to  the  present  Bill  than 
the  case  of  Smethurst. 

Another  objection  urged  against  the  pre- 
sent system  is  that  it  involves  a  dark  and 
secret  investigation  by  the  Home  Office^ 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  has  at- 
tempted to  raise  a  prejudice  against  re- 
course being  had  to  the  prerogative  of 
pardon  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  exer- 
cised. But  if  any  Gentleman  votes  for  the 
Bill  on  the  ground  that  the  procedure  of 
the  Home  Office  is  dark  and  secret  he  will 
do  so  on  a  wholly  insufficient  ground,  inas- 
much as  the  Bill  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  interfere  with  that  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  does  not  propose  to  substitute 
criminal  appeals  for  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown. 

I  wish  now  to  show  some  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  remedy  proposed,  and  the  pro- 
bable consequences  with  which  the  Bill  is 
pregnant,  in  the  event  of  its  being  passed. 
One  of  its  first  manifest  consequences, 
which  must  strike  every  one,  is  the  delay 
and  uncertainty  which  it  would  import  into 
the  administration  of  criminal  law.  It  is 
an  elementary  principle  laid  down  by  all 
writers  on  criminal  jurisprudence  that  pun- 
ishment is  effectual  in  proportion  as  it  is 
speedy  and  certain  ;  and  the  result  of  the 
proposed  measure  would  therefore  be  to 
deprive  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  of  much  of  its  effect.  Upon  this  point 
Lord  Brougham  said  before  the  Committee 
of  1848  :— 

'*  The  criminal  Uw  depends  for  the  effect,  more 
or  less,  which  it  has  in  deterring  from  crime  by 
example  of  punishment,  upon  the  speedincss  with 
which  exeontion  of  the  sentence  follows  trial.  Bttt 
in  this  case  you  would  have  a  prisoner  found 
guilty  at  Tork  in  the  first  fortnight  in  July,  but 
no  sentence,  even  in  the  most  flagrant  case  of 
murder,  ever  could  be  executed  till  the  middle  of 
November  following.  For  certainly  in  every  case 
of  capital  conviction,  and  I  believe  in  every  seri- 
ous case,  the  moving  for  a  new  trial  would  be  a 
matter  of  course." 

Another  important  feature  in  the  question 
is  the  expense  which  the  multiplication  of 
trials  and  the  necessary  addition  to  the 
number  of  Judges  would  cause.  Lord 
Brougham  gave  the  following  opinion  as  to 
the  probable  additions  to  the  bench  that 
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would  be  required  ia  tbe  event  of  cnmiDal  I  vrhicb  the  bon.  Uember  oomplaiDS  ;   «nd. 


nppeali  being  eetablished  ;- 


my  opiDioD  is,  that  the  present  adminiatrs- 


ir  thing  ii  this— for  the  preient  number  i  t'O"  ©^  "'^  law  would  continue  with  scarcely 
of  Judges  to  da  it  would  b«  utterlj  impouible-    any  aheratloli.     The  frntb  is,  tlint  it  the 


nd  tben  you  coroo  to  tbe  grant  difficulty  of 

terially  increwing   the  number   of  tho  Judge..  |  ^f  j   ,,„   every   prisoner   wli 

Supposinc  the   Bar  oould  lumitn   tbe  iDoraued  ,    .  .  W     .        ■  '    *       . 

■^■^     *  '  Tioted  at  aesiies  or  quarter 


Supposing  the  Bar  oould  fumith  tbe 
Domber — nhEah  ii  perhaps  doubtful — but  >uppo>- 
ing  it  could  furniih  six  mora  Judges  to  be  added 
to  the  present  Afleeo — I  beg  to  Kaon  how  those 
Jndges  could  be  kept  ap  to  the  nurk  for  their 
bniineu." 

I  do  not  suppoao,  of  course,  that  the  hon. 
And  learned  Qenlloman,  or  any  legal  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  would  be  influenced  by 
the  prospect  of  business  at  (lie  bar  being 
increaseil  by  Iho  adoption  of  criminal  ap- 
peals ;  but  no  less  compclcnl  an  autho- 
rity than  Lord  Denmao  had  pointed  to  con- 
siderations of  ibis  kind  as  reasons  for  (ho 
demand  for  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal. 
His  Lordship  said  : — 

"  1  think  there  ia  another  reason  for  the  onterj, 
which  is  a  great  desira,  I  think,  on  the  part  of 
man;  notiio  and  nblo  p«noo>  attncbed  to  tbe  law 
to  see  a  new  court  and  a  new  course  of  practice 
which  would  be  popular  and  striking,  and  giro  a 
new  Boopo  for  tbe  display  of  their  talonts." 

The  question  of  the  costs  incurred  by  new 
trials  in  criminal  cases  is  not  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  expense,  but  involvea  the  very 
essence  of  this  measure,  because  It  is  only 
ft  mockery  to  give  the  right  of  appeal  to 
ft  prisoner,  ftud  at  the  same  lime  to  insist 
upon  his  paying  the  costs.  The  bon.  and 
learned  Qentleman,  or  whoever  drew  the 
Bill,  has  indeed  held  out  tlie  prospect  of 
the  prosecutor  being  able  to  get  his  costs 
from  the  prisoner;  but  really  the  clause 
has  almost  tbe  look  of  an  ironical  provision. 
The  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  must  bo 
ftware  that  a  motion  for  a  writ  of  ceriioran, 
to  be  sued  out  before  one  of  the  courts  in 
Westminster  Hall,  is  a  remedy  which,  to 
the  vast  majority  of  persons  convicted  at 
quarter  sessions  and  assizes,  is  perfectly 
nugatory  and  inaccessible.  The  cases  in 
which  prisoners  would  generally  he  able  to 
avail  theniBelves  of  tho  Court  of  Appeal 
would  be  political  ones,  or  cases -about 
which  a  good  deal  of  public  feeling  had  been 
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House  goes  the  length  of  conferiing  a  right 
is  con- 
s,  they 
scarcely  hesitate  before  long  to  grant 
the  principle  that  the  expenses  of  the 
appeals  should  be  defrayed  from  some  pub- 
lic fund.  That  was  the  opinion  given  by 
Mr.  Qreaves,  in  his  evidence  before  tbe 
Lards'  Committee,  for  he  did  not  shrink 
from  advising  that  appeals  should  be  coo - 
ducted  at  the  public  expense,  which  be 
thought  would  bo  moderate.  Cf  that,  how- 
over,  the  House  will  itself  be  the  judge. 
At  all  events,  it  must  understand  that  if 
the  Legislature  confers  an  absolute  right  of 
appeal  on  every  prisoner  that  is  convicted, 
it  cannot  hesitate  to  enact  that  hts  costs 
shall  be  defrayed  out  of  some  public  fund 
— cither  out  of  the  county  rate,  or  out  of 
votes  grautcd  for  that  purpose  by  Parlia- 
ment. With  a  view  to  show  how  utterly 
nugatory  en  appeal  would  be  without  such 
a  provision,  I  will  refer  the  House  to  tho 
extensive  class  of  ofiences  with  reference 
to  which  an  appeal  is  already  given — I 
mean  those  for  which  persons  may  be  sum- 
marily convicted.  I  may  first  remark, 
however,  that  the  course  of  legislation  has 
not  recently  been  in  favour  of  conferring 
this  right  of  appeal  to  tho  quartet  ses- 
sions. Thus,  the  Aggravated  Assaults 
Act,  under  which  more  than  2,000  persons 
were  convicted  in  the  year  1858,  and 
about  1,500  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
generally  with  hard  labour,  allows  no  ap- 
peal whatever.  In  cases,  however,  where 
the  prisoner  possesses  tbe  right  of  ap- 
peal it  is  remarkable  bow  seldom  it  is 
made  use  of.  In  the  year  1858  no  less 
than  18,630  indiriduals  were  convicted  in 
England  and  Wales  under  the  extremely 
general  and  rnttiev  arbitrary  provisions  of 
the  Vagrant  Act.  How  many  of  these 
does  tho  House  think  appealed  to  the 
quarter  sessions  ?  Just  ton.  In  tbe  same 
year  7,379  persona  wore  convicted  of 
offences  against  the  Gamo  Laws,  of  whom 
only  fourteen  oppealed  j  and  out  of  11,211 
convictions  for  malicious  trespass  and 
damage  of  property  only  two  appeals  are 
recorded,  of  vrhich  oao  was  rewarded  with 
success. 

The  hon.  Member  has  spoken  about  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  assimilating  onr 
criminal  to  the  civil  law  in  regard  to  ap- 
peals; but  has  ho  proposed  anything  like 
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raeh  an  assimilaUon  in  hia  own  measure  ? 
In  ciTil  eases  the  plainUff  and  the  defendant 
have  an  eqnal  right  of  moving  for  a  new 
trial  ;  but  in  the  Bill  before  os  an  unilateral 
right  of  appeal  is  giren  to  the  prisoner, 
but  witbheld  from  the  prosecutor.  But,  if 
there  ia  anything  in  the  argument  for  assi« 
milatioD^  both  parties  should  be  endowed 
with  the  priyilege  of  appeal.  I  am  far, 
howoYer,  from  recommending  that  the 
Grown  should  hare  any  such  right ;  I 
beliere  it  would  be  highly  disadvantageous, 
and  I  hare  no  desire  to  see  any  innova- 
tbn  made  in  the  ancient  rule  of  our  btw, 
that  a  plea  of  atUrefoU  acquit  is  to  be 
held  saered,  and  that  no  person  should  be 
pot  in  jeopardy  twice  for  the  same  offence. 
It  is  rain  for  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber to  talk  of  assimilating  civil  and 
criminal  procedure,  if  he  gives  an  appeal 
to  the  prisoner  and  withholds  it  from  the 
prosecutor.  But  I  will  take  the  Bill  as 
it  is  drawn,  and,  supposing  there  be  a 
unilateral  appeal,  I  will  ask  the  House 
to  consider  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences. Upon  that  question  I  am  able 
to  give  the  opinion  of  some  experienced 
Judges,  which  I  think  will  have  some 
weight  with  the  Ilonse.  Lord  Denman 
said, — 

*'  I  think^there  are  grave  objections  to  any  thing 
whieh  will  give  coanteDance  to  the  opinion  that 
wrong  convictions  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
that  a  new  eonrt  ought  to  l^  erected,  or  the  pre- 
sent courts  empowerMl  to  correct  them  by  motions 
ibr  a  second  trial.  One  consequence  of  such 
power  might  be  a  degree  of  laxity  of  juries  in 
considering  their  verdict  and  less  reluctance  to 
oonrict  on  doubtful  evidence,  because  the  new 
trial  might  correct  their  mistake.  And,  after  all, 
the  second  trial  could  not  guarantee  the  security 
of  the  truth  ;  the  second  jury  is  not  more  infal- 
lible than  the  first." 

Lord  Brougham  said, — 

"  Most  undoubtedly  if  it  were  thought  that  you 
night  set  an  error  right  by  moving  for  a  new 
trial,  there  would  be  a  good  deal  less  of  that  sort  of 
awful  feeling  of  responsibility  under  which  both 
Judge,  prosecutor's  and  prisoner's  counsel,  and 
jury  act ;  where.os  at  present  they  feel  that  what 
they  are  doing  is  remediless  if  any  error  is  com- 
mitted. I  believe  you  would  have  very  frequent 
errors  eommitted.  I  am  quite  sure  upon  jurors 
it  would  have  an  effect,  and  this  is  a  question 
about  jurors  rather  than  about  Judges." 


Tlie  English  system  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence is  marked  by  a  singular  tenderness 
towards  tho  |>erson  accused.  It  is  always 
uudorstood  that  the  prosecutor's  counsel 
abstains  from  any  strong  remarks  in  his 
speech  ;  the  Judge  takes  care  that  no  un- 
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fair  advantage  is  taken  of  the  prisoner, 
and  if  there  is  a  doubt  it  is  given  in  the 
prisoner's  favour.  There  is  a  total  absti- 
nence from  that  system  of — I  hardly  like 
to  say,  '*  hunting  down" — a  prisoner  of 
which  we  have  sometimes  met  with  in- 
stances in  foreign  courts;  but,  at  all  events, 
there  is  great  forbearance  shown  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  case  is  pressed  against 
the  prisoner.  It  is  not  accidental,  but  it 
is  owing  to  tho  feeling  of  all  persons  con* 
corned  that  the  verdict  on  the  facts  is 
absolutely  irreversible.  As  regards  ques- 
tions of  law,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber has  stated,  there  are  full  means  of 
appeal  at  present.  In  order  that  the 
House  may  see  how  favourable  is  the 
position  of  the  English  prisoner  compared 
with  that  of  a  prisoner  under  some  of  the 
most  civilized  systems  of  law  on  the  Conti- 
nent, I  will  read  a  statement  which  draws 
a  contrast  between  the  English  and  French 
systems  of  jurisprudence.  I  do  not  do 
this  with  the  view  of  making  any  invidious 
comparison  between  the  two  systems  ;  I 
assume  that  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  rules  of  criminal  law  which  are  fol- 
lowed under  the  highly  civilized  system  of 
jurisprudence  which  exists  in  France  ;  but 
I  merely  wish  to  draw  a  contrast  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  is  the  position  of 
the  English  prisoner  compared  with  that 
of  prisoners  under  other  systems,  and  that 
it  is  possible  materially  to  alter  that  posi- 
tion to  his  disadvantage. 

*'l.  In  France  all  prosecutions  are  instituted 
and  carried  on  bj  the  public  prosecutor ;  in  Eng- 
land they  are  almost  always  left  to  private  indi- 
viduals, generally  persons  of  limited  means. 

**  2.  In  France  an  accused  person  is  put  upon  his 
trial  by  a  report  (called  a  rnue  en  aceusatum )  of 
magistrates  or  Judges  (  Tribunal  cTJnstructi&ns)  : 
in  England  there  must  be  the  verdict  of  a  grand 
jury.or  a  coroner's  jury. 

"8.  In  France  an  accused  person  is  most  rigidly 
questioned,  both  before  and  at  his  trial,  not  only 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case, 
but  as  to  other  charges  which  may  have  been  made 
against  biro,  and  as  to  all  the  events  of  bis  life.  A 
history  of  hira  is  given  in  the  acU  d^aeetuation, 
and  his  character,  habits,  and  disposition,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  friends  and  rcbtions,  are  minutely 
described,  and  ho  is  examined  as  to  all  theso 
matters  by  the  President  in  the  presence  of  the 
jury.  As  the  trial  proceeds  he  is  called  upon  to 
explain  the  conduct  imputed  to  him,  and  to  admit 
or  deny  the  pirticular  facts  alleged  by  the  wit- 
nesses. In  England  no  questions  can  be  put  to 
the  accused  either  before  the  magistrate  or  at  his 
trial,  but  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  make  any  state- 
ments which  he  thinks  likely  to  be  in  his  favour. 
The  investigation  is  confined  to  the  single  offenoo 
with  which  ho  is  charged,  and  previous  cliargos,  or 
even  convictions,  cannot  bo  brought  forward  against 
him  until  the  jury  has  decided  that  he  is  guilty  of 
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that  offence.     Ilis  previous  Imd  cliaraoter  oannot 

b«  giren  in  evidenco  to  prove  hia  guilt,  but  ho  is 

allowed  to  bring  it  forward,  if  good,  to  proTB  his 

innooonoe. 

"*.  In  Franco  tho  aooosEd  may  bo  found  guilty 
by  a  bare  majority  of  the  jury  ;  in  Bngland  the 
wliolo  number  must  oonour  ;  if  one  only  rsfuBa* 
to  Joia  LD  Buoha  verdict  itoaoDoC  be  pronounced." 

That  is  ft  porfoctly  accurata  deBcriplion, 
and  it  may  be  ndded  that  there  is  a  rule  in 
Engiiah  law  which  is  never  departed  from, 
that  a  penal  statute  must  bo  constroed 
strictly.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
Terbal  construction,  that  doubt  always 
avails  in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  What 
would  be  the  position  of  the  prisoner  if  the 
rules  of  law  whicli  the  hen.  oud  learned 
Gentleman  seeks  to  establish  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  present  law  ?  The  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  would  ba  able  lo  say 
with  truth,  "  GentJeiuea  of  the  jury,  if 
your  verdict  against  the  prisoner  should  be 
wrong,  he  has  an  appeal,  and  it  can  bo 
set  aside  ;  but  if  you  acquit  him  your  ver- 
dict is  irreversible ;  therefore,  iacline  to 
the  side  of  seferity,  and  not  to  that  of 
morcy,  If  you  are  wrong,  there  is  an 
appeal  for  the  prisoner,  at  present  at  his 
own  ezpeoao,  though  we  hope  it  will  soon 
be  at  tho  public  expeuse  ;  but  if  he  is 
acquitted,  the  Crown  and  the  prosecutor 
are  concluded  by  your  verdict,  and  the 
dcciaiou  is  unchangeable."  The  whole 
feeling  of  the  Court,  which  every  one 
familiar  with  the  proceedings  of  a  criminal 
court  knows  is  tender  and  merciful  towards 
the  prisoner,  would  be  reversed,  and  there 
would  bo  found  not  only  a  sentiment,  but  a 
rational  ground,  for  giving  an  advantage 
to  the  prosecutor  against  the  prisoner. 

The  House  must  also  bear  in  mind  that 
if  this  remedy  were  afforded,  although  it 
would  he  practically  unavailable  'in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  without  the 
anco  of  public  funds,  it  would  ho  infallibly 
called  into  operation  in  all  important  cases. 
Is 
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cted,  to  give  notice  of  motion  for  a  new 
trial  within  tho  first  four  days  of  next 
term,  and  then  by  afSdnvits,  and  all  the 
means  which  could  bo  set  lo  work  in  po- 
itical  cases,  to  apply  to  the  Court  for  a 
lew  trial  !  1  would  also  ask  whether  tho 
Judges  would  not  ho  placed  in  an  em- 
barrassing and  difficult  position  1  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  operation  of  this  remedy 
with  respect  to  orimiiiat  cases  of  that  sort 

matter  for  the  serioua  consideration  of 
the  House,  and  that  there  are  good  reasoni 

laintaining  the  present  doctrine  of  the 
law,  that  as  a  verdict  is  conclusive  against 
the  Crown,  so  it  shall  be  conclusive  against 
the  prisoner — subject  merely  to  tho  inter- 
ference of  tho  prerogative  of  morcy.  We 
have  not  only  English  cases  to  deal  with  ; 
there  are  important  criminal  prosecDtiona 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  England.  Every- 
body acquainted  with  Ireland  knows  that 
in  cases  which  used  to  come  under  the 
Insurrection  Act,  and  which  are  now  com- 
monly called  agrarian  offences,  in  which 
the  feelings  of  the  country  are  involved, 

3  is  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  I 
certainly  should  be  the  last  person  who 
would  wish  that  any  innocent  person  should 
be  convicted,  and  if  convicted,  that  he 
should  not  havo  a  proper  revision  of  his 
sentence  ;  but  I  asK  any  hon.  Qonlleman 
who  is  aware  of  the  necessity  of  protecting 
wilnesaes  before  tho  trial,  of  removing  them 
to  a  colony  or  some  place  of  safety  after 
tho  trial,  and  of  the^  difficulty  altogether 
which  there  is  in  administering  a  system 
of  trial  by  jury  for  a  particular  class  of 
offences  in  Ireland,  at  seasons  when  the 
publio  mind  is  somewhat  agitated  or  ex- 
cited, what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
changes  which  tho  hon.  and  learued  Mem- 
ber proposes  by  his  Bill  to  introduce ! 
Then,  the  Scotch  law  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  Scotland,  a  simple  majority 
of  the  jury  can  find  a  verdict,  and  if  a 
simple  majority  can  find  a  verdict  I  hardly 
know  how  it  would  be  possible,  in  cases  of 
any  difference  of  opinion,  to  refuse  tho 
appeal  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
seeks.  Certainly,  if  the  present  law  cau 
be  defended  with  regard  lo  Scotch  caoes, 
the  arguments  must  he  infinitely  stronger 
when  applied  to  English  cases  where  una- 
nimity of  the  jury  is  required. 

These  seem  to  me  to  ba  the  principal 
consequences  which  would  flow  from  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
I  trust  that  the  House  will  take  them 
seriously  into  considoration,  and  tlicD  deter- 
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mino  whether  such  a  Bill  u  one  to  whieh 
they  can  give  their  consent.  This  is  not 
the  time  for  discussing  the  clauses  of  the 
Bill,  and  therefore  I  do  not  wish  to  direll 
Bpon  minute  points ;  hut  there  is  one 
clause,  the  15th,  which  is  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  By  that  clause  the 
hen.  and  learned  Meniher  proposes  to  give 
the  Court  a  power  of  entering  a  verdict  of 
acquittal,  after  cause  shown  hoth  hy  prose- 
cutor and  prisoner,  without  remitting  the 
cose  to  a  second  jury.  Now,  that  certainly 
is  a  power  which  hitherto  has  been  un- 
known to  our  constitution.  That  is  to 
Bay,  it  is  giving  the  Judges  the  power  of 
rofersing  the  decisions  of  Juries  in  criminal 
cases. 

Before  I  sit  down  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  as  to  the  hearing  of  the  measure  on 
the  prerogatiye  of  pardon.  The  hen.  and 
learned  Member  does  not  propose  to  alter 
or  rary  that  prerogative ;  and  therefore, 
whaterer  ohjcctions  it  is  liable  to  will  re- 
main in  full  force,  as  far  as  the  prerogative 
itself  is  concerned.  But  it  is  material  to 
consider,  if  appeals  are  admitted  in  order 
to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  Crown  in  the  way  of  pardon, 
what  is  the  nature  of  that  prerogative. 
We  have  heard  of  its  unconstitutional  cha- 
racter, of  "  the  dark  and  secret  "  procedure 
by  which  it  is  brought  into  effect,  of  the 
Seeretary  of  State  not  being  able  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses,  and  of  his  setting  aside 
a  verdict  without  going  through  the  ju- 
dicial investigation  upon  which  the  decision 
of  the  jury  was  founded.  No  doubt,  all  those 
objections  stated  in  that  naked  manner 
have  a  certain  degree  of  truth  ;  but  the 
House  ought  to  remember  that  they  are 
objections  founded  upon  a  partial  view  of 
the  suhject — that  they  are  founded  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Crown  has  a  general 
power  of  revising  the  verdicts  of  juries. 
Now,  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Crown 
under  his  advice,  has  no  power  of  aggra- 
vating the  consequences  of  a  conviction. 
The  prerogative  only  extends  to  the 
mitigation  or  remission  of  a  punishment. 
The  Secretary  of  State  can  never  put  on 
the  black  cap.  He  is  not  armed  with  the 
sword  of  justice.  He  has  no  authority  in 
any  instance  for  making  the  condition  of  a 
prisoner  worse.  He  has  only  the  power,  as  I 
stated  before,  of  mitigating  the  effects  of  the 
verdict  of  a  jury.  Wc  hear  on  certain  occa- 
sions much  of  the  misciiievous  effects  of 
official  forms,  and  if  ony  technicality  of  office 
produces  any  inconvenience  it  is  stigma- 
tised as  ''red  tapism**;  but,  when  it  comes 


to  a  question  of  mitigating  the  sentence  of 
a  prisoner  nothing  is  said  of  red  tape  or 
official  forms — we  are  told,  on  tho  other 
hand,  that  judicial  forms  are  of  the  utmost 
benefit.  Let  the  House  remember  that 
tho  appeal  to  the  Home  Office  is  cheap, 
direct,  rapid,  and  unaccompanied  with  any 
official  fomis  ;  and  that  whatever  import- 
ance they  may  attribute  to  tho  cross-exam- 
ination of  witnesses,  or  to  the  technical  rules 
of  a  court  of  justice,  it  is  of  essential  advan- 
tage to  the  poor  prisoner  who  has  no  means 
of  feeing  counsel  for  motions  to  obtain  writs 
of  certiorari  that  his  access  to  the  Homo 
Office  should  be  easy  and  unencumbered 
with  forms  and  expenses.  However  gloomy 
and  secret  may  be  the  procedure  of  the 
Home  Office,  let  it  be  observed  that  from 
those  gloomy  and  secret  recesses  no  bill  of 
costs  ever  emerges,  and  that  the  poorest 
prisoner  in  the  country  may,  at  the  cost  of  a 
sheet  of  writing  paper,  obtain  a  revision  of 
his  sentence.  I  must  say  that  I  think  tho 
House  will  be  indisposed  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  that  difference.  It  ia  of  great 
importance  that  the  relative  bearings  of  this 
question  should  be  understood.  With  their 
permission  I  will  state  to  tliem  a  case  fur- 
nished to  me  by  Mr.  Waddington,  who  has 
been  for  some  years  Under-Secretary  in  tho 
Home  Office,  He  says  :— * 

**  Some  years  ago,  at  the  end  of  the  Winter  As- 
size, a  very  distinguished  Judge  called  upon  me  at 
the  Home  Office  respecting  a  ease  which  he  had 
just  tried.  A.  poor  old  cripple,  he  informed  me, 
had  been  charged  with  committing  a  rapo  upon  a 
strong,  healthy  young  woman;  the  offence  was 
sworn  by  the  prosecutrix  to  have  been  committed 
in  open  day,  on  the  ground-floor  room  of  a  house 
looking  upon  a  well-frequented  street,  and  in  which 
there  were  several  other  persons  (some  of  them 
women)  at  the  time,  none  of  whom  heard  any  noiso, 
screaming,  or  struggling.  The  charge  was  not 
made  until  long  after  the  alleged  event,  and  to  ren- 
der the  thing  quite  complete,  the  girl  was  preg- 
nant, which  she  attributed  to  the  violation  in 
question.  The  Judge,  as  may  be  supposed,  sum- 
med up  most  strongly  for  an  acquittal ;  but  tho 
girl  was  what  the  newspapers  call  an  '  interesting' 
witness,  swore  most  positively,  and  carried  tho 
jury  with  her.  The  man  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  long  period  of  transportation.  Tho 
Judge  now  came  in  haste  to  express  his  entire  dis- 
sent from  tho  Tcrdict,  and  to  apply  for  a  free  par- 
don, which,  after  a  very  few  days,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  granted.  I  omitted  to  state  that 
this  poor  wretch  was  a  pauper,  without  a  friend  or 
ft  shilling  in  the  world.  How  would  the  poor  crip- 
jfie  have  fared  under  the  hen.  and  learned  Member's 
Bill  ?  He  must  first  have  employed  an  attorney  to 
Instruct  a  barrister  to  apply  for  a  writ  of  certiorari 
to  bring  up  the  indictment,  and  hare  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  the  writ  and  its  execution ;  the  next 
steps  would  have  been  to  apply  to  the  Court  (by 
attorney  and  counsel  still)  for  a  rule  nisi  for  a  new 
trial,  and  to  servo  one  copy  of  the  rule,  when  ob- 
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tained,  upon  the  proseoutrix,  and  another  upon  the 
Attorney  General." 

I  observe  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman has  taken  great  care  to  provide 
that  a  copy  shall  be  served  on  the  Attorney 
General.  s 

"  The  next,  to  instruct  counsel  to  make  the  rule 
absolute.  The  next,  to  get  the  record  sent  down 
again  for  trial  by  what  is  called  a  procedendo  or  a 
venire  de  novo,  or  something  of  that  sort.  The 
next,  to  apply  to  a  Judge  to  be  let  out  on  bail,  or 
remain  in  prison  until  the  assizes,  llie  next,  to 
prepare  his  defence  for  the  second  trial.  The  next, 
to  appear  again,  and  hold  up  his  hand  as  a  culprit 
at  the  bar,  and  to  tremble  while  the  well-roinem- 
bered  story  was  repeated  with  the  same  appearance 
of  guileless  innocence  as  before.  All  this  he  must 
have  done  and  endured,  and  he  might,  very  possi- 
bly,  have  been  convicted  again  after  all." 

That  is  a  perfectly  accurate  and  unezagge- 
rated  picture  of  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences  of  the  remedy  afforded  to  poor  pri- 
soners by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member's 
Bill.  I  think  the  House  must  see  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  abolish  or 
take  any  steps  to  make  any  considerable 
inroad  on  the  power  of  pardon,  unless — '• 
which  I  cannot  for  a  moment  imiagine — 
they  would  wish  to  place  the  great  majori- 
ty of  prisoners  in  a  far  worso  position  than 
they  are,  under  the  present  law,  at  the 
present  time.  .That  I  may  not  bo  supposed 
to  express  any  ill-considered  opinion,  I  will 
call  attention  to  another  passage  in  the 
letter  of  Lord  Cranworth  : — 

"  I  would  further  suggest  that  in  my  opinion, 
even  if  there  were  an  unlimited  power  of  obtaining 
a  new  trial  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases, 
this  would  not  supersede  the  present  practice  of 
applying  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Such  applica- 
tions are  not  by  any  means  confined  to  cases  in 
whicli  it  is  alleged  that  parties  actually  innocent 
have  been  convicted;  and  even  where  that  is  the 
ground  of  the  application  it  is  very  often  (I  should 
say,  so  far  as  I  have  had  any  personal  experience, 
generally)  founded  on  some  additional  matter  which 
by  no  analogy  drawn  from  civil  proceedings  could 
have  warranted  the  Court  in  granting  a  new  trial. 
Tour  Lordship's  long  experience  ic  Westminster 
Hall  makes  it  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  call  to 
your  recollection  that  no  new  trial  is  ever  granted 
on  the  ground  of  there  being  additional  facts  not 
brought  forward  on  the  former  trial,  unless  the 
Court  is  satisfied  by  affidavit  that  the  new  evidence 
could  not  by  reasonable  diligence  have  been  brought 
forward  in  the  first  instance." 

I  think  the  House  must  be  of  opinion  that 
on  those  grounds  it  will  not  be  desirable  to 
trench  on  the  prerogative  of  pardon ;  but 
there  are  other  reasons  why  it  is  necessary 
that  a  discretionary  power  should  be  main- 
tained. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
says  in  his  Bill  that  application  must  be 
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made  to  the  Court  within  the  first  four  day 
of  the  following  term.     Certainly  there  i 
an  ample  proviso  at  the  end,  which,  if  con 
strued  liberally,  would  go  far  to  nullify  the 
preceding  part  of  the  clause.     It  provides 
that,  under  special  circumstances,  the  Court 
may  allow,  applications  to  be  made  at  any 
time.     That  may  be  ten  years  afterwards, 
and  until  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
struction the  Court  may  put  on  the  mean- 
ing of  "  special  circumstances,*'  it  is  im- 
possible to  anticipate  what  would  be  the 
operation  of   this  Bill.     The   House  will 
observe  that   the   question   of  time  is  of 
great  importance  with  respect  to  the  power 
of  pardon.     That  power  is  frequently  ex- 
ercised  not  strictly   in    reference   to  the 
yerdict  of  the  jury.     Where  a  sentence  is 
of  long  duration,  sometimes  for  the  life  of 
the  prisoner,   or  for  five,   seven,   ten,  or 
more  years,  circumstances  arise  during  the 
period  of  punishment  which  render  it  either 
necessary,  or  at  all  events   highly  expe- 
dient, that  the  power  of  pardon  should  be 
exercised.     There  is  one  case  of  not  very 
uncommon  occurrence  where  the  medical 
officer  reports  that  the  prisoner  cannot  be 
longer    confined    without    danger  to  his 
health  or  life,  and  it  is  always  the  practice 
to  pardon,  jn  order  to  save  a  prisoner's 
life.     Then  it  sometimes  happens  that  ac- 
cidents take  place  on  public  works — that 
a  prisoner,  through  the  falling  of  a  heavy 
stone,  has  had  his  hand  or  leg  crushed,  and 
is  maimed  for  life.     In  cases  of  that  sort 
the  usual  practice  has  been  to  make  some 
remission  of  the  prisoner's  sentence.  Occa- 
sionally a  murderous  attack  is  made  by  a 
prisoner  on  warder  or  turnkey,  and  another 
prisoner  interferes  to  save  life  or  other- 
wise to  protect  the  officer.     In  those  cases 
and  in  cases  of  striking  good  conduct  it 
has  always  been  the  practice  to  have  some 
consideration  in  mitigating  tho  punishment. 
In  fact,   prisoners   under  sentence,  when 
numerous,  must  form  a  sort  of  community- 
must  be  specially  governed  by  rules  adapted 
to  them ;  and  it  is  necessary  there  slioold 
be  vested  in  the  executive  some  power  of 
mitigating  the  extremes  of  legal  sentences. 
For  these  reasons  I  think  the  House  roust 
see  that  under  no  circumstances  would  it 
be  possible  to  abolish  the  prerogative  of 
pardon  or  to  substitute  for  the  important 
power  of  mitigating  the  condition  of  the 
prisoner  the  expensive  and  circuitous  re- 
medy   promised    by   this    Bill.     I   n*"^* 
apologise  for  the  length  at  which  I  ha^® 
troubled  the  House.     I  have  staled  what 
are  the  objections  to  the  Bill  as  it  stands, 
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the  principio  which  it  involyes,  and  the 
consequences  to  which  it  will  probably 
lead.  I  leave  the  qaestion  with  perfect 
confidence  in  the  hands  of  the  House,  and 
with  the  full  assurance  that  they  will  do- 
liberate  upon  it  with  a  general  regard  to 
the  great  and  permanent  interests  of  the 
country  which  are  involved  in  a  departure 
from  the  existing  practice  which  this  Bill 
proposes.  I  beg  to  move  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Mb.  DENMAN  said,  that  he  had  but 
very  recently  emerged  from  the  humble 
position  of  a  sessions  barrister  ;  but  as  he 
thought  he  might  add  one  or  two  new  con- 
siderations to  this  important  question,  and 
as  the  House  might  wish  to  hear  the  opin- 
ions of  one  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
active  pursuit  of  that  branch  of  the  pro* 
feseion,  he  ventured  to  address  to  them  a 
few  observations.  During  an  experience 
of  many  years  it  bad  frequently  fallen  to 
his  lot  to  be  the  advocate  of  prisoners 
charged  with  indictable  offences,  and  he 
believed  he  might  safely  say  that,  of  hun- 
dreds who  had  been  acquitted  and  convicted, 
in  only  one  instance  of  conviction  had  it  ever 
occurred  to  him  to  suspect  that  the  verdict 
was  not  a  right  and  true  verdict.  In 
that  one  instance  he  doubted  whether  the 
prisoner  had  been  rightly  convicted,  and 
he  expressed  his  opinion  to  a  brother 
barrister  sitting  near  him  ;  and  within  two 
minutes  he  overheard  his  client  use  an 
expression  which  convinced  him  (hat,  with- 
out the  slightest  doubt,  he  was  guilty. 
As  far  as  his  experience  went,  he  believed 
that  criminal  justice  was  satisfactorily  ad- 
ministered ;  except  in  this  one  respect — 
that  he  had  frequently  seen  persons  acquit- 
ted who,  he  felt  sure,  were  guilty.  As  to 
the  Bill  now  proposed,  he  should  not  be 
sorry  to  see  the  question  of  whether  there 
should  be  an  appeal  in  criminal  cases — some 
different  kind  of  appeal  from  that  which  at 
present  existed — re -discussed  hy  the  country 
and  by  a  select  Committee  of  tl)at  House. 
He  did  not  concur  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Home  Secretary,  that  there 
had  been  no  alteration  in  the  law  bearing 
on  this  question  since  1848  ;  because,  in 
consequence  of  the  Committee  of  1848,  the 
House  would  recollect  great  changes  had 
been  introduced  with  regard  to  appeals  from 
quarter  sessions,  and  the  criminal  law  had 
been  placed  in  a  very  different  position. 


The  practical  question  now  was,  whether 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
now  before  the  House,  if  it  were  passed 
into  law,  would  improve  the  administration 
of  justice  ;  and  in  his  opinion  it  would  do 
more  harm  than  good.  The  provision  with 
regard  to  the  payment  of  costs  by  the  pri- 
soner made  it  obvious  at  once  that  it  was  a 
remedy  for  the  rich  and  not  for  the  poor. 
The  question  of  costs  required  a  great  deal 
of  consideration.  If  the  prisoner  could  not 
pay  them,  who  was  to  pay  them  ?  Either 
the  country  or  the  prosecutor.  If  the  coun- 
try paid  the  costs,  how  could  that  be  re- 
conciled with  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
which  did  not  allow  a  man,  even  though 
acquitted,  to  obtain  the  costs  occasioned  by 
his  prosecution  ?  It  would  be  giving  an 
advantage  to  the  convicted  man  over  the 
innocent  man  who  had  been  actually  ac- 
quitted. If  the  prosecutor  was  to  pay  the 
costs,  who  would  prosecute?  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  the  administration  of 
the  criminal  law  was  to  find  prosecutors 
willing  to  come  forward  ;  but  this  difficulty 
would  be  much  increased  if  prosecutors 
were  to  have  the  prospect  of  being  in- 
volved in  motions  for  new  trials,  and  of 
having  to  hang  about  the  courts  indefi- 
nitely  until  the  matter  was  disposed  of. 
Even  when  prosecutors  did  get  their  costs 
allowed  them,  everybody  knew  that  as  a 
general  rule  they  never  were  indemnified  for 
the  expenses  they  incurred.  A  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  who  had  presided  over  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  whose  evidence 
on  this  subject  had  been  somewhat  mis- 
quoted to-day,  once  had  his  house  broken 
into,  and  some  of  his  most  valuable  property 
stolon.  lie  prosecuted  the  thief  to  con- 
viction, and,  though  all  the  expenses  were 
on  the  most  moderate  scale,  and  not  a 
farthing  more  than  necessary  was  spent, 
the  prosecution  cost  him  £73  beyond  the 
sum  allowed  him  for  costs.  This  was  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  case.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  being  opposed  to 
the  fair  consideration  of  any  alteration, 
whatever  that  might  be,  in  the  present  6tate 
of  things,  with  which  he  did  not  feel  the 
unmixed  satisfaction  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  called  on  the  House  to  feel. 
On  the  contrary,  upon  a  review  of  the  whole 
subject  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  case  had 
been  made  out  for  a  further  consideration  of 
this  question.  A  recent  case  had  at  least 
shown  that  there  was  considerable  ground 
for  inquiry  into  the  present  system,  and  had 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  Motion 
taken  that  form  he  would  have  gladly  sup- 
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ported  it.  But  the  practicability  of  Bucli  nn 
inquiry  would  bo  considcrnbly  impaired  by 
the  passing  of  a  Bill  like  this,  which  left  alto- 
gether out  of  consideration  ono  of  the  main 
difficulties  of  the  subject — the  question  of 
costs.  It  might  turn  out  on  inquiry  that 
the  present  system  was  the  best  that  could 
be  devised.  He  did  not  attach  much  value 
to  the  objection  raised  against  the  Bill,  that 
to  avoid  unjust  delay  in  liearinff  appeals  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  Judges  should 
sit  all  tho  year  round.  If  it  were  once 
made  out  that  criminals  ought  to  have  tho 
right  of  such  appeals,  tho  Judges  ought 
to  sit  all  the  year  roudd,  if  necessary,  to 
hear  them.  If  any  change  were  made,  it 
ought  to  bo  of  a  much  more  comprehensive 
nature  than  that  proposed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.  To  pass  this  Bill  as 
it  now  stood  would  be  to  impede  instead  of 
assisting  further  consideration.  It  would 
be  establishing  a  system  of  appeal  for  the 
rich,  and  not  for  the  poor ;  It  would  lead 
to  great  delay,  and  render  proper  con- 
victions more  difficult  than  at  present.  In 
fact,  if  its  provisions  became  law  as  they 
now  stood,  the  old  Horatian  maxim  would 
have  to  be  altered,  instead  of  rard,  it  would 
be 

*'  Orebro  antcoedentom  soelestum 
"  Deseruit  pode  pcona  claudo." 

Mr.  PHILIPPS  said,  that  although  be 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  receive  a  legal 
education,  it  had  been  his  lot  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  trial  of  prisoners  for  many 
years,  and  he  should  therefore  have  been 
very  glad  to  be  relieved  of  some  portion  of 
the  responsibility  attaching  to  that  duty. 
It  was  not  however  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  consider  what  might  be  agreeable  to 
private  feelings,  but  what  upon  the  whole 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  public  at 
large.  Ho  could  not  perceive  that  this 
Bill  would  be  the  slightest  improvement 
on  the  present  system.  Instead  of  con- 
ferring any  benefit  on  prisoners,  it  would 
most  likely  deprive  them  of  advantages 
which  they  at  present  possessed.  It  was 
unfortunately  impossible,  owing  to  the  fal- 
libility of  human  judgment,  to  exclude  false 
evidence  without  at  the  same  time  ex- 
cluding much  which  might  be  true  ;  but 
if  this  proposed  tribunal  were  established  it 
would  deprive  prisoners  of  the  advantage  of 
equitable  and  moral  evidence  which  might 
now  be  received  in  their  favour.  Ho  had 
great  doubts  of  a  Court  of  Appeal  being  for 
tbt  benefit  of  the  accused ;  he  was  dis- 
to  think  that  it  would  prove  injurious 
The  measure  would  have 


tho  cflPect  of  either  ousting  tlio  Home  Office 
of  its  jurisdiction  or  of  postponing  its  juris- 
diction to  a  later  period  after  the  appeal 
had  been  heard  and  dismissed  ;  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  fearful  responsi* 
bility  for  the  Home  Office  to  interfere  with 
a  verdict  which  had  been  sanctioned  by 
two  tribunals.  No  ground  whatever  bad 
been  laid  for  imputing  blame  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Home  Office.  As  far  as 
his  experience  went,  he  had  always  found 
the  greatest  readiness  and  the  greatest 
anxiety  there  to  attend  to  all  cases  brought 
under  its  notice.  Under  these  cijcum- 
stances  he  must  vote  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  if  he  woro 
asked  whether  an  Appeal  Coui*t  ought  to 
be  established  he  should  certainly  answer 
in  the  affirmative :  but  if  he  were  asked  to 
decide  whether  the  Bill  before  the  Ilouso 
would  prove  a  satisfactory  solution  of  that 
difficulty  in  the  criminal  law  of  the  country 
he  should  certainly  reply  in  tho  negative, 
and  that  he  believed  the  machinery  it  pro- 
posed to  carry  out  its  object  was  incapoblo 
of  practical  operation.  Under  these  circum- 
stances ho  was  constrained  to  say  he  should 
vote  for  the  Amendment  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department.  He  could  not,  however,  con- 
cur in  all  the  arguments  urged  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  the  admirable  speech 
ho  bad  just  delivered.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, in  opposition  to  the  measure,  had 
based  one  of  his  arguments  against  a  cri- 
minal appeal  on  a  case  which  had  recently 
attracted  much  attention,  without  appa- 
rently perceiving  that  his  illustration  cut 
both  ways.  He  argued  that  if  a  second 
Court  were  to  be  appointed,  the  council  for 
the  prosecution  would  for  the  future  say  to 
the  jury,  '*  You  need  not  hesitate  about 
convicting  the  prisoner,  because  thero  is 
an  appeal  which  will  set  you  right  4f  you 
are  wrong  ;"  but  surely  he  had  forgotten 
that  this  might  be  said  with  just  as  much 
justice  in  reference  to  the  present  practice. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as  he  truly 
said,  could  not  sit  at  tho  Homo  Office  wid^ 
the  sword  of  justice,  nor  put  on  the  black 
cap  ;  but  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment did  sit  practically  as  a  Judge  of 
appeal,  reversing  tho  verdict  of  the  jury 
and  pardoning  the  criminal ;  and  a  coun- 
sel for  the  prosecution  who  would  conde- 
scend to  use  such  on  argument  might  sajr 
now  to  a  jury,  '*  You  need  not  be  to  care- 
ful about  your  verdict ;  convict  the  prison- 
er, and  if  you  are  wrong  Sir  George  Lewiif 
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tits  Homo.  SeoreUr;,  will  reverse  your  jTbo  itnpoaition  of  tliis  labour  ou  the  Court 
deciaion."  The  Uomo  Office  was,  in  fact 
a  sort  of  fourt  of  appeal ;  and  wliat  be 
eoDteiided  for  naa,  that  whateTer  was  done 
hj  the  Home  Offio«  iu  regard  to  setting 
■side  the  verdict  of  a  Jur;  sliould  be  pub- 
licly knowD  and  the  reasoDs  that  bad  influ- 
enced the  Secrotarj  of  State  openlj  stated, 
otherwise  juries  would  become  careless 
■boat  discharging  their  duties  ;  they  would 
sajr  it  was  uaeless  for  them  to  gire  such 
attention  to  these  cases  if  their  verdicts 
were  to  he  set  aside  without  any  reasau 
^ing  given  for  reversing  tlioir  decisiou. 
The  machinery  of  this  Bill  nae  utterly  im- 
practicable. He  was  not  a  llttte  surprised 
to  find  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  which  was 
already  in  existence — somewhat  analagous 
to  the  Court  of  Cassation — in  which  seven 
Judges  sat  to  decide  on  qnestions  of  law  re- 
served for  them,  wa»  utterly  igoordd,  and 
the  business  of  hesring  these  appeals  was 
thrown  on  the  Court  of  Queen  s  Bench, 
which  had  already  more  work  than  it 
could  get  througb,  Accordiug  to  the  bon. 
■od  learned  Gentleman  a  great  proportion 
of  the  convietious  took  place  at  the  sum- 
mer ossiies,  and  bis  Bill  proposed  that  in 
the  event  of  an  appeal  the  conrioted  party 
should  apply  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
within  the  first  four  days  of  the  next  follow* 
tng  term.  On  those  days  the  Court  al- 
rwdy  had  to  hear  a  great  number  of  appli- 
cations for  rules  niti,  so  that,  generally 
speaking,  an  appeal  would  be  beard  from 
six  months  to  twelve  after  notice  had  been 
given  of  it.  In  capital  cases  the  attorney, 
if  he  were  up  to  his  business,  would  of 
couraa  lake  good  care  to  set  his  appeal 
down  at  the  bottom  of  tbo  list,  in  order  to 
prolong  bis  cilent's  life  as  long  aa  possiblei 
so  that  a  murderer  tried  in  July,  1861, 
night  not  get  Ilia  second  trial  until  July, 
1862.  To  bring  out  a  man  for  execution 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  months  after  bis 
sentence  bad  been  pronounced,  would  shock 
public  feeling,  so  that  the  ultimate  result 
would  be  the  irapoesibility  of  carrying  capi- 
tal punishments  into  effect.  The  applica- 
tions for  new  trials  would  bo  on  affidavits, 
and  it  would  be  so  easy  to  make  out  a 
strong  ;»-t>nil  facie  ease  in  afGdavits, 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the 
Judges,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  refuse 
the  apptieatioo  in  the  first  instance.  Cases 
of  ali&i,  for  instance,  might  be  presented 
in  a  much  stronger  form  in  afSdavits  than 
in.  viod  DOCS  evidence.  There  would  iu 
this  way  be  500  or  600  cases  standing  on 
tha  ^i^c  for  argument  term  after  term. 


of  Queen's  Bend)  would  be  impossible,  and 
would  prove  subverBivo  of  tlio  first  princi- 
ples of  criminal  justice.  In  the  ninth  sec- 
tion, the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  pro- 
posed to  enact  that  sentence  might  be  im- 
mediately passed  after  the  verdict  was  jjro- 
nounced,  and  should  be  in  forco  until  the 
verdict  was  set  aside  ;  though  very  pro- 
perly by  tbe  tenth  section  cases  of  capital 
punishment  were  excepted,  otherwise  it 
would  he  left  to  o  man's  executors  to  move 
in  arrest  of  judgment ;  but  in  many  oases 
the  greater  part  of  the  sentence  would 
have  been  unUcrgono  before  the  appeal 
could  be  hoard.  What  would  he  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  boy 
sentenced  to  three  or  four  months'  impri- 
sonment and  a  whipping,  or  to  a  man  who 
got  six  months'  with  a  fortnight's  soli- 
tary imprisonment  ?  The  disogreeble  part 
would  have  been  got  through  long  before 
tbo  appeal  came  on.  He  was  sincerely  de- 
sirous that  this  subject  should  be  fully  dis- 
cussed by  tbo  House  iu  order  that  a  praoti- 
cnl  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  criminal  appeal  should  be  devised.  For 
instance,  an  experiment  might  ho  made  by 
giving  the  Secretary  of  State  power  to 
refer  the  consideration  of  capital  cases  to 
the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  now  existing. 
Tbe  responsibility  in  such  cases  was  too 
great  to  be  devolved  on  a  single  individual. 
This  Bill  was  incapable  of  being  worked, 
the  hon,  and  learned  Gentleman 
deserved  the  greatest  credit  for  having 
taken  up  what  was  a  most  interesting  and 
difficult  subject,  He  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  it  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration whether  some  alteration  in  the 
present  system  of  reversing  sentences 
might  not  be  devised,  which  would  have 
the  advantagos  of  publicity  and  regularity. 
Mb.  GEORGE  said,  ho  was  desirous  of 
doing  full  justice  to  the  tone  aud  manner 
in  which  bis  hon.  and  learned  Colleague 
had  brought  forward  the  present  qneslioo; 
but  he  could  not  support  his  Bill,  which 
he  thought  most  ohjectionable  in  its 
cltnracter.  He  must  express  his  hearty 
n  the  able  and  comprehensive 
arguments  of  the  rigbl 
Secretary  for  the  Home '. 
the  best  consideration  h 
subject,  ho  had  come  to 
there  was  no  foundatioi 
either  in  point  of  const 
or  of  criminal  justice.  . 
to  aay  that,  in  bisopin 
bo  highly  delrimeulal, 
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tho  administration  uf  crimiiinl  justice 
thia  country,  nod  especially  in  Irelnud. 
Sncb  a  meaauro,  if  pBsscd,  nould  be  an 
indirect  mode  of  repealing  capitM  punish- 
ment— a  question  which  slionld  be  con- 
sidered in  itself,  and  be  treated  according 
to  ils  own  particular  merits.  The  Bill 
would  also  hnTe  the  eSeat  of  introducing 
into  our  courts  of  justice  a  great  increase 
in  the  crimes  of  perjury  and  subornation 
of  perjury.  He  thought  it  necessary  ei 
in  the  interests  of  tho  prisoner  himself, 
noil  as  of  humanity,  to  oppose  the  passing 
of  such  a  Bill  as  that  before  the  House. 
Punishment,  to  be  effeetite,  should  be 
prompt  and  efficacious.  Now,  the  effect  of 
this  Bill  would  be  to  obstruct  the  course  of 
criminal  justice,  and  to  render  it  impossibli 
to  administer  it  promptly.  Ashennderstood 
the  measure,  it  was  proposed  that  there 
should  bo  affecting  every  place  of  '  '  ' 
JQrisdiction,  power  by  certiorort  to  remove 
the  cose  into  a  superior  court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  questions,  both  of  law 
and  fact,  re-argued  before  another  tribunal, 
with  the  view  of  having  the  whole  caae 
again  tried  by  another  jury.  If  the  privi- 
lege were  given  to  the  prisoner  or  defend- 
ant to  resort  to  those  proceedings,  upon 
what  grounds  should  it  be  refused  to  the 
Crown  f  In  Another  point  of  view  he 
thought  this  Bill  roost  mischievous  in  its 
character.  Every  oneacquainled  with  the 
course  of  criminal  justice  must  be  aware 
of  the  great  difficulties  placed  in-  the  way 
of  the  prosecution  in  obtaining  convictions. 
It  waa  often  impossible  to  sift  satisfac- 
torilv  at  tho  moment  the  oridenco  produced 
for  the  defence,  and  it  wag  only  incidentally 
that  the  prosecutor  was  able  to  discover 
how  far  the  defence,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  alibi  or  otherwise,  was  true  or  not.  If 
those  difficulties  be  great  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  first  trial,  they  would  be  ab- 
solutely insurmountable  upon  a  second  trial, 
taking  place  ninny  month*  afterwards.  The 
counsel  for  the  Crown  were  bound  to  set 
forth  the  whole  of  their  case  at  the  outset 
without  rcsei'vation,  so  that  if  there  were 
an  appeal  the  party  accused  would  have 
time  to  study  it  in  all  its  points,  and  where 
a  dishonest  defence  was  to  be  set  up  the 
witnesses  would  have  time  to  fully  instruct 
themsElves    how  to  swear   up    to  all   the 


the  prisoner  from  tho  moment  of  his  trial 
to  the  delivery  of  the  verdict,  not  by  his 
own  counsel  only,  bat  by  the  Judge.  Every 
precaution  was  taken  to  give  him  a  fair 
trial— not  the  slightest  advantage  was 
taken  of  him;  tho  Judge  never  failed  to 
place  prominently  before  the  eyea  of  the 
jury  the  slightest  point  that  might  be 
favourable  to  him,  and  if  any  doubt  was 
left  on  the  mind  of  tho  Judge  on  any  ques- 
tion of  law,  he  was  the  first  to  desire  to  re- 
serve it  for  the  decision  of  a  superior  Court. 
Subsequently  to  the  trial,  if  any  ground  for 
doubt  arose  whether  the  jury  had  not  been 
hasty  or  mistaken  in  their  rerdict,  the 
Judffo  and  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
would  be  the  lirst  persons  to  bring  the  case 
under  the  notice  of  the  Homo  Office,  in 
order  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
might  be  exorcised  if  need  were.  If  this 
Bill  were  passed  into  law  as  it  now  stood, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  refuse  the  Crpwa 
the  same  privilege  as  the  prisoner.  Under 
the  present  system,  when  en  error  was 
committed,  it  was  on  the  side  of  mercy ; 
but  how  it  would  be  if  this  new  system 
were  established  it  would  be  difficult  tossy. 
What,  if  this  Bill  became  law,  would  b«- 
oome  of  the  noble  prinoipte  of  mercy  that 
oharaotcriEed  our  criminol  Ian  in  the  case 
of  murdet^— that  of  autre/oit  ocjtnt— under 
which,  once  a  man  was  acquitted  of  the 
crime  of  murder,  ho  could  be  never  tried 
again  for  the  same  offence,  however  strong 
might  be  the  additional  ovideuce  that  baa 
arisen  1  He  much  regretted  that  his  bon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  brought  forward 
this  Bill,  and  if  it  were  pressed  to  a  divi- 
sion he  should  vote  against  it. 

Ur.  UELLOK  said,  that  this  was  a 
question  of  deep  importance  lo  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  It  would  bo  better  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  altogether  thsa 
to  make  the  distinction  whioh  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Marylebone 
(Mr,  Edwin  James)  had  anggcsted,  namely, 

allow  an  appeal  in  capital  cases,  and 
none  in  any  other  criminal  cases.  Be  quite 
agreed  that  there  was  no  analogy  between 
criminal  and  civil  oases,  in  respect  of  the 
mode  of  procedure.  In  criminal  oases  the 
imut  probandi  was  on  the  Crown,  bnt  in 
civil  it  most  commonly  lay  with  tbe  de- 
fendant.    The  Judite  alwava  chanced  &» 
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lini  of  ft  prisoner.  He  tliougfat  that  the 
present  feeling  in  faTour  of  an  appellate 
jnrisdielion  in  -«riininal  caoea  arose  prin- 
eipallj  from  the  cues  of  Hr.  Barber  and 
Dr.  Smethnrst;  but  neither  of  them  irould 
h«Ta  had  the  benefit  of  a  re*iston  of  his 
MBtance  under  any  appellate  tribunal  inch 
u  that  now  proposed  to  bo  eBtabliahed,  In 
Ifr.  Barber'a  case  the  ftiets  that  ahowed 
kia  innocence  were  not  discorored  for  many 
montha  after  the  trial.  Then,  to  take  the 
eaae  of  Dr,  Smcthorat :  in  a  civil  case  a 
new  trial  was  seldom  granted  except  the 
JndgewaadiaaatitfiediTith  the  verdict;  bat, 
aa  he  (Mr.  Metlor]  understood,  the  Judge 
was  not  dissfttitfied  with  the  verdict  in 
Smethorst'e  case,  although  ho  thooght  the 
case  was  one  in  which  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  might,  under  the  circumstances, 
properly beeiercised  iu  Smethnrst's favour. 
In  criminal  cases,  where  the  Judge  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  verdict,  it  wos  better  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  grant  a  ftee  par- 
don than  that  there  should  be  a  second  irial. 
It  was  a  principle  of  law  that  once  a  man 
was  tried  and  aeijuittcd  ho  should  not  be 
triad  agMD  for  the  same  offence;  but  if  the 
proposition  now  before  the  Honse  was  ac- 
ceded to,  how  conld  they  refuoe  the  Crown 
a  second  trial }  Surely  if  the  House 
granted  the  prisoner  a  second  trial,  thej 
abonld  not,  if  they  had  the  interest 
of  justice  at  heart,  refuse  it  to  the 
Crown.  Believing  that  the  proposition 
before  the  House  would  so  alter  the  whole 
conrse  of  criminal  procedure  as  to  do 
misehief  and  cause  confusion,  without 
doing  any  real  benefit  to  the  clue  in  whose 
favour  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Weiford  was  so  anxious  to  interfere,  he 
felt  that  he  most  vote  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill, 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  wonid  not  have 
tranbled  the  House  if  he  had  not  been 
aniions  to  guard  himself,  in  the  vote  he 
waa  about  to  Ki*o,  against  being  supposed 
to  bave  an  aiisolute  o|Hnion  against  any 


rather  made  them  more  prominent.  The 
ben.  and  learaed  Gentlomsn  could  not  shut 
oat  the  question  whether  the  Crown  was  to 
have  a  right  of  appeal  as  well  as  the 
prisoner.  Now,  for  tiis  own  part,  he  did 
not  think  that  anything  could  bring  him  to 
eooeent  to  a  niso  being  placed  twice  upon 
his  irial  for  the  asme  criminal  offence. 
What  was  the  Home  asked  to  do  T  Here 
was  a  complicated  macliinery,  every  clause 
of  the  Dill  showing  the  difficulty  that  beset 
the  ftamcr  of  the  Bill.  His  bon.  Friend 
near  him  had  spoken,  for  example,  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  witnesses.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gcntlcraan  (Mr.  M'Mahon) 
hod  made  a  atraiigo  provision  in  respect  to 
witne-ses.  In  cases  tried  at  the  summar 
assises  in  July  no  motion  conld  be  made 
for  a  new  trial  nntil  the  opening  of  Michael- 
mas Term  early  in  November.  During 
this  period  of  three  months  the  witness 
would  be  under  his  reoognisanoo  ;  so  that 
in  tho  caio  of  an  offence  committed  perhaps 
in  April,  and  which  earae  before  the  Court 
of  Sessions  or  Assizes  in  July,  no  witness 
could  stir  one  step  until  November  came 
and  until  he  knew  whether  he  was  liable 
to  be  ealJed  again  upon  his  recogniianee. 
The  captain  of  a  ship  or  a  person  about 
to  proceed  to  the  Continent  or  elaewhera 
could  not  go  abroad  during  this  period,  if 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  witness  in 
such  a  case.  Would  it  he  possible  to  keep 
the  recognizances  thus  hanging  over  the 
heads  of  witnesses,  or  if  it  were,  would 
the  public  endure  it  ?  It  was  trne  the  hen. 
and  learned  Qentleman  provided  that  if 
from  any  cause  a  party  did  not  appear,  and 
if  no  reason  were  given  for  his  absence, 
the  evideneo  he  had  previously  given  might 
be  used  against  the  defendant  on  the  second 
trial.  But  it  was  most  desirable  that  this 
secondary  evidence  should  not  be  admitted 
unless  in  eases  of  absolute  necessity,  for 
the  demeanour  of  witnesses  affected  their 
evidence  with  juries  quite  as  much  as  what 
they  said.     The  question  of  the  witneuei 
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Iho  groatid  from  under  bim  in  regard 

the  analogj  in  civil  ooses,  becanae  he  woold 

not  let  the  Cronn  come  in,  but  only  the 

priioner  or  defendant.     There  wsb  greet 

force  in  what  had  been  said,  that  lees 

would   be  taken   by  jurieB   in   conTictiog 

priaonerB   than    at  prosent,  if  a  prisoner 

had  a  right  to  demand  a  new  trial.     After 

ftn  eiperience  derived  from  trying  nearer 

3,U00  than  2,000  priaoners  before  jariea  he 

could  nsaert  that  they  irere  Tery  careful  in 

convicting  prisonera.     He   naa   bound   to 

■ay  that  although  there  nere  many  cues  in 

which  inries  ocquitted  the  priaoner  where 

be  could  not  agree  with  them,  it  was  very 

rare  indeed  that  in  cases  of  conviotion  there 

was  not  good  ground  for  the  opinion  of  the 

jury.     Then  the  Bill  would  be  inopemtive 

in    the   caaa   of  peraooa  aenteneed  under 

certain  circumstances  to  an  imprtionment 

of  throe  or  four  moniha  ;  for  their  tcrma 

would  expire  before  the  appeal  could  be 

obtained.    Noir,  it  was  not  equal  juatice  to 

say  that  peraona  sentenced  to  six  months' 

iraprisonment  and  upwards  should  have  an 

appeal,  which  those  sentenced  to  shorter 

terma  were  not  to  enjoy.     Ho  oppoeed  thi 

Bill  alao  beoauae  it  would  open  the  door  to 

an  appeal  hy  those  peraona  who  had  money 

in  their  pocketa,  and  ahut  out  the  great 

'  mass  of  priaonera  who  might  be  poor,  and 

fior  whom  no  subscriptions  could  be  raised, 

These  partiea  would,  indeed,  be  in  a  worse 

position  than  before,  because  they  would 

)0Be  the  adyanlsgo  they  now  had  ' 

care  and  caution  of  juries.    Tho  jary  might 

say,  "  Oh,  if  we  are  wrong  the  prisoner 

)]asBnappoel;"whilethoBe  parties,  wanting 

means,  would  havo  no  opportunity  of  getting 

nn  appeal.    He  regretted  that  the  prerogn- 

tire  of  mercy  belonging  to  the  Crown  hod 

h  this  debate. 

9  grievous  and 

0  of  the  Crown 

arrowed  in  any 

is   prerogative 

no  doubt  fre- 

la  and  on  in- 

wtth  the  strict 

lid  place  those 

the  exercise  of 

Ecult  situation 

ot  on  evidence 

tbe  Court  of 

i  appeal  being 

or  a  prisoner, 

«  attended  in 
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new  to  the  Uouse ;  but  being  convinced 
that  the  present  Bill  would  do  more  harm 
than  good,  he  should  vole  against  the 
second  reading.  Tho  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  quoted  great  authorities  and 
high  names  in  favour  of  his  Bill ;  but  if 
they  had  had  these  strong  convietioaa,  and 
had  not  diacovered  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  acting  with  advantage  to  the  pnblio 
he  believed  that  thoae  learned  persona 
would  hove  introduced  some  measure  for 
the  amendment  of  the  law.  The  opinions 
quoted  were  abstract  opinions,  the  value  of 
which  waa  somewhat  diminished  by  tho 
fact  that  they  had  nerer  been  earried  out 
in  practice.  For  these  reoaons  he  should 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 

Th£  solicitor  general  said, 
he  wished  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  that 
would  induce  him  to  diride  against  tbe  Bill, 
With  the  exception  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  seconded  the  Motion  for  the  second 
reading  no  pretence  of  any  kind  of  Bapport 
had  been  put  forward  by  any  hon.  Member 
who  had  apoken  on  this  proposition.  The 
support  of  the  hon.  Seconder  woe  of  a  votj 
questionable  character,  for  he  had  recom- 
mended  the  hon.  and  learned  Qeutlemao 
(Mr.  M'Mahou)  to  refer  the  matter  to  a 
Committee  or  Board  of  Inquiry,  to  see 
what  could  be  done  for  the  amendment  of 
tlie  law.  Tbe  only  real  coses  in  which 
such  a  Bill  could,  by  analogy  with  civil 
cases,  be  demanded,  were  either  those  in 
which  the  verdict  waa  against  the  weight 
of  evidence ;  or,  aecouilly,  thoae  in  which 
new  and  material  evidence  waa  discovered 
after  the  conviction,  tlie  existence  of  which 
waa  unknown  at  the  trial.  With  respect  to 
a  Motion  for  a  now  trial  in  civil  cases  on  the 
first  ground,  although  the  motion  was  medo 
in  batKo  before  the  full  Court,  yet  practi- 
cally it  waa  an  appeal  to  the  Judge  who 
tried  tbe  oauae ;  because  the  Court  seldom 
or  never  sent  a  cause  for  a  now  trial  on  the 
ground  that  the  verdict  waa  against  the 
weight  of  evidence,  unleoa  the  Judge  who 
tried  tbe  cause  was  disaalisGcd  with  the  ro- 
under the  ciiating  system,  if  the 
Judge  were  of«pinion  that  the  verdict  was 
against  tbe  weight  of  ovidence,  be  would 
Lppcalcd  to  by  tho  couusel  or  by  the 
friends  of  the  prisoner.  He  would  then  ba 
asked  to  make  n  report  to  the  Home  Se- 
cretary, and  the  coarse  taken  by  the  Home 
Secretary  waa  also  guided  hy  the  opinion  of 
tho  Judge  j  so  that  prootically  thoro  waa  the 
ntrary  result.  I  sameappealwiththesame  result  as  could  be 
to  vote  at  all  obtaiood  by  the  presimt  prapaeitioa.  The. 
ten  somewlMt   other  ease,  of  the  diaooveiy  of  now  •»• 
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denee,  was  ao  infrequent  thai  It  did  not  oall 
for  new  legislation^  especially  legislation 
attended  bj  ao  much  inconvenience.  He 
had  endcafoured  in  Tain  to  ascertain  what 
practical  and  tangible  mischief  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  proposed  to  get  rid 
ef  hj  thU  Bill.  He  (the  Solicitor  General) 
admitted  it  was  an  ioconvenicnce  that  the 
Home  Secretary  should  hoTc  to  decide  such 
■MMoentoua  questions  as  ho  had  now  occasion- 
ally  to  eonsider  in  criminal  coses  ;  and  had 
hia  hen.  and  learned  Friend  brought  forward 
%  prepesal  to  remedy  that  inconvenience, 
by  transferring  the  consideration  and  de- 
wion  of  auch  questions  to  another  tribunal, 
he  iboold  have  given  such  a  proposal  his 
attenUve  consideration  ;  but  the  Bill  before 
the  House  went  much  further  than  that. 
Ilia  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  spoken  of 
what  he  called  tho  anomaly  of  removing 
criminal  cases  by  certiorari  into  the 
Queen's  Bench,  and  of  motions  for  new 
triak  in  cases  tried  by  that  Court.  But 
he  would  rather  retain  that  slight  anomaly 
than  adopt  tlie  present  measure,  for  tho 
sake  of  obtaining  a  theoretical  and  super* 
fioial  unif(Mrmity  of  procedure.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  writ  of  certtorart  was, 
in  practice,  only  granted  in  cases  in  which 
it  was  believed  difficult  questions  of  law 
would  arise.  However  anomalous  the  power 
of  removing  a  cause  by  a  writ  of  certiorari 
might  now  appear  it  was,  no  doubt,  at  the 
time  it  was  introduced  very  necessary,  in 
eoasequence  of  the  absence  of  a  Bill  of 
exeeptions  in  criminal  cases,  and  the  con- 
sequent impossibility,  on  an  ordinary  crimi- 
nal trial,  of  setting  right  the  miscarriase 
of  a  Judge  in  matter  of  law  arising  at  the 
trial.  Besides,  by  the  16th  of  Vict., 
e.  30,  8.  10,  the  facility  of  obtaining 
a  writ  certiorari  was  much  limited  ;  so 
that  tho  anomaly  was  so  trifling  that  it 
afforded  no  argument  whatever  in  favour 
of  the  proposition  now  before  the  House. 
The  foundation  of  the  measure  was  in  itself 
a  fallacy  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  scheme. 
Its  foundation  was  an  alleged  analogy  be* 
tween  a  civil  action  and  a  criminal  prose- 
CttlioB.  But  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
himself  was  obliged  to  admit  that  no  such 
analogy  existed  by  withholding  an  appeal 
from  the  Crown.  A  civil  case  was  a  con- 
tention between  two  parties  for  riotory ; 
and  the  only  interest  the  public  had  in  it 
was  to  pvev ide  efficient  tribunals  for  hear- 
ing it.  How  different  was  a  criminal  case? 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Crown  to  watch 
over  the  safety  of  the  subject,  and  in  case 
of  i^ury  to  any  one  to  endeafour  to  dia- 


cover  the  party  who  had  inflioted  it»  and  to 
bring  him  before  a  jury  of  hia  countrymen. 
But  the  Crown  had  no  bias;  it  was  a» 
much  the  defender  of  the  man  in  the  dock 
as  it  was  of  the  party  for  an  injury  against 
whom  the  prisoner  was  arraigned.  Every- 
thing was  allowed  in  favour  of  the  prisoner. 
In  trials  of  actions,  juries  were  often  locked 
up  to  deliberato  because  thev  had  not  come 
to  decisions.  But  how  did  juries  aot  in 
the  case  of  prisoners  placed  m  the  dook  t 
Whv  it  was  a  **  household  word"  in  ovory 
ono  s  mouth,  that  *'  a  doubt  must  go  in 
favour  of  tho  prisoner.'*  The  result  waSf 
that  if  any  one  juryman  out  of  the  twelve 
entertained  a  serious  doubt  of  a  prisoner's 
guilt  tho  prisoner  was  acquitted.  But  let 
it  only  be  known  that  the  vordiot  of  a  jury 
carried  no  finality  about  it ;  that  it  might 
bo  set  aside  by  an  ingenious  counsel,  on 
the  6th  of  November,  in  Wostminstor  Hall; 
that  tho  law  as  well  as  tlie  facts  might  thua 
bo  set  aside ;  and  iurios  would  cease  to 
bestow  the  care  which  they  at  present  gave 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper  deoision. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  then,  he  could 
not  [hesitate  to  give  hia  opposition  to  the 
Motion ;  but  boin^  at  tho  same  time  fully 
sensible  that  an  mconvenienoe  existed  in 
connection  with  the  present  slate  and  prac- 
tice of  tho  criminal  law,  he  would  git  a  hia 
fullest  consideration  to  any  measure  which 
he  thought  likely  to  profide  the  proper 
remedy  for  tho  e? i1. 

Mr.  DIGBY  SEYMOUR  said,  he  should 
have  been  better  satisfied  had  he  beard  an 
intimation  from  the  Solicitor  General  of  hia 
intention  to  lay  before  the  House  a  remedy 
which,  it  was  on  all  hands  admitted,  woa 
required  to  meet  an  existing  evil.  He 
thought  tho  omissions  in  the  present  Bill 
were  better  than  some  of  its  intentions. 
The  Bill  did  not  interfere  with  the  Roval 
prerogative  of  mercy.  That,  he  thought, 
was  wise,  and  his  own  experience  supplied 
a  case  in  which  it  had  been  beneficially 
exerted.  In  1846  he  was  called  on  to  de- 
fend one  of  two  persons  charged  with  a 
murder  in  Yorkshire.  Both  were  convicted ; 
and  they  were  sentenced  to  death  by  Mr. 
Justice  Patteson.  Shortly  after  the  trial, 
the  prisoner  whom  he  defended  expressed 
a  wish  to  communicate  with  his  attorney. 
The  attorney  went  to  the  pisoner,  and  at 
once  drew  up,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
prisoner,  a  statement  by  which  he,  fully 
and  in  detail,  took  upon  himself  the  eom- 
mission  and  guilt  of  the  orimoi  and  entirelif , 
and  without  equivocation  exculpated  hia 
fellow  prisoner.    This  was  brought  to  biu. 
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(Mr.  Digby  Seymour) ;  he  at  once  ran  op 
with  it  to  the  Judge's  lodging,  obtained 
admission  to  the  Judge,  and  handed  him 
the  document,  and  the  result  was  that  it 
was  laid  before  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
the  prerogative  of  mercy  was  stretched 
out  to  save  the  life  of  a  man  condemned  to 
death  the  day  before.  If  that  prerogative 
had  been  taken  away  a  life  would  have  been 
sacrificed.  Ho  also  remembered  a  case  of 
rape  in  the  south  of  England,  which  ex- 
cited great  attention  not  many  years  ago, 
and  in  which  the  prerogative  of  mercy  was 
again  most  properly  extended,  after  the 
case  had  been  sifted  with  the  utmost  care 
and  attention.  He  hoped,  then,  that 
nothing  would  ever  be  done  to  deprive  the 
Home  Office  of  this  prerogative.  But 
ought  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement ?  He  thouffht  that  the  appeal 
in  criminal  cases  would  not  be  left  depen- 
dent entirely  on  the  consent  of  (he  Judge 
who  tried  the  case  ;  because  in  effect  the 
judgment  of  the  Judge  was  assailed  by  the 
appeal  itself.  The  right  of  appeal  should 
not  be  left  on  its  present  narrow  basis,  he 
would  suggest  the  p)*actice  pursued  in  civil 
cases  in  tendering  bills  of  exceptions  to 
the  Judge's  ruling,  or  to  the  reception  or 
rejection  of  evidence,  about  the  application 
of  which  to  criminal  cases  the  Judges 
were  divided  in  opinion,  might,  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  doubt,  perhaps  bring  about 
the  desired  reform.  He  thought  the  whole 
question  might  very  well  be  considered  by 
referring  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  LONGFIELD  said,  he  also  thought 
the  subject  might  be  beneficially  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee.  He  could  not 
assent  to  the  argument  that  the  power 
lodged  in  the  Home  Office,  in  conjunction 
with  the  extreme  caution  of  juries,  was  so 
efficient,  that  rarely  did  an  innocent  per- 
son suffer  punishment ;  for  he  himself  re- 
membered several  cases  which  were  excep- 
tions^ where  persons  had  been  convicted 
who  had  afterwards  been  found  to  be  in- 
nocent, and  who,  had  the  right  existed  of 
appealing  to  a  second  jury,  would  have 
been  able  at  once  to  show  their  innocence. 
The  revision  of  sentences  by  the  Home 
Secretary  was  a  very  defective  mode  of 
dealing  with  them.  The  prerogative  of 
mercy  he  did  not  desire  to  see  altered,  but 
that  was  very  different  from  a  revision  of 
verdicts  by  the  Home   Secretary.    The 

Eower  was  most  frequently  exercised  on  be- 
alf  of  criminals  who,  from  their  position  in 
society,  or  from  being  members  of  a  power- 
ful profession,  excited  an  onosual  degree  of 
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interest  in  their  cases.  This  had  happened 
in  the  instances  of  Sroethurst  and  Dr. 
Kirwan.  He  did  not  approve  of  giving 
the  right  of  appeol  in  all  cases,  but  in 
those  only  \There  the  life  of  the  criminal 
was  forfeited  by  the  verdict,  or  where  he 
would  be  subject  to  penal  servitude.  Seeing 
that  the  feeling  of  tho  House  was  strong 
against  the  Bill,  as  it  was  strong  in  favour  of 
the  prmciplo  which  it  embodied,  it  might 
be  desirable  that  the  Bill  should  be  with- 
drawn ;  but  if  the  proposer  pressed  the 
measure  to  a  division  he  (Mr.  Longfield) 
would  vote  for  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  M'MAHON,  in  reply,  said,  he  was 
glad  that  the  question  had  been  subjected 
to  so  long  a  discussion.  He  thought  he 
could  show  that  the  Court  of  Criminal  Ap- 
peal, to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Marylebone  had  expressed  a  pre- 
ference, would  be  an  inefficient  court  for 
the  purpose  contemplated  by  the  Bill,  in- 
asmuch as  its  members  were  ever  varying, 
and  it  sat  only  twice  in  each  term.  Instead 
of  the  best  it  was  tho  worst  possible  court 
to  appeal  to.  The  practice  of  Russia,  of 
Greece,  ond  of  Belgium  had  been  appealed 
to  by  those  who  opposed  this  measure  ;  but, 
countries  deriving  their  constitution  and 
laws  from  ourselves,  and  making  exten- 
sions on  their  principles,  were  the  proper 
subjects  of  comparison  for  us  ;  and  in 
Whartan^s  American  Criminal  Law^ 
quoted  in  Kent*8  CammentarieSt  to  be 
found  in  the  library  of  the  House,  it  was 
distinctly  loid  down  that  appeals  in  criminal 
cases  were  allowable,  and  ten  distinct 
classes  of  cases  were  enumerated  in  which 
tho  appeal  would  lie.  The  opinions  of  the 
Judges  in  these  matters  were  not  infallible 
guides  ;  they  were  at  all  times  opposed  to 
any  reform  of  the  law ;  if  their  recommenda- 
tions had  been  acted  upon,  our  pleadings 
must  be  in  Latin  up  to  this  day.  The  late 
Lord  Ellenborough  opposed  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  death  for  stealing  to 
the  amount  of  5s,  in  a  "  shop"  remarking 
that,  this  agreed  to,  the  next  step  would 
be  to  cease  hanging  for  stealing  5«.  from 
a  "  dwellinff-house,  and  then  we  should 
not  know  whether  we  were  standing  on  our 
heads  or  our  heels.  Tho  legal  authori- 
ties cited  by  the  Home  Secretary  were 
not  Judges  who  had  had  much  practice  or 
experience  in  criminal  courts.  But,  as 
the  House  had  fully  discussed  the  subject, 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  answering  in 
detail  the  objections  that  had  been  made  to 
the  measure ;  even  on  the  part  of  those 
who  opposed  it,  there  aeemed  a  general 
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agreement  that  some  alteration  was  re-^ 
quired  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  details  of  the 
Bill  were  not  approved,  he  would  not  press 
his  Motion.  At  tlio  same  time,  however, 
he  was  certain  that  no  better  or  more 
carefully  drawn  Bill  than  this  would  ever 
be  prepared  by  any  one  or  by  all  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  who  had 
objected  to  this ;  and  thiit  if  an  appeal 
were  ever  to  be  allowed,  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure must  be  framed  on  the  model  of 
this  measure. 

Question,  "That  the  word  'now' stand 
part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  put  off  for  six  months. 


QUALIFICATION  FOR  OFFICES  ABOLI- 
TION BILL. 

SECOKD   READING. — DEBATE   ADJOURNED. 

FIRST  NIGHT. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Becond 
time. 


>f 


Mb.  HADFIELD  said,  that  as  he  un- 
derstood there  was  no  objection  to  the  se- 
cond reading  of  this  Bill,  he  would  not  ask 
tho  House  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  this 
Bill  at  that  hour ;  he  proposed,  therefore, 
that  it  be  read  a  second  time,  only  to  fix 
the  Committee  for  the  29th  of  February, 
and  to  take  the  discussion  on  that  day. 

LoBD  LOYAINE  said,  that  many  hon. 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  House  had 
strong  objections  to  the  measure  that  can- 
celled soine  of  the  provisions  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Act,  and  was  an  invasion 
on  a  great  measure.  Tlie  House  ought 
not  to  be  called  on  to  assent  to  such  a  Bill 
at  the  close  of  a  long  debate  on  another 
subject. 

Sjb  GEORGE  LEWIS,  if  the  House 
wished  it,  would  not  object  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  discussion :  but  he  believed 
that  the  measure  was  not  of  the  import- 
ance with  which  it  seemed  it  had  been  re- 
garded. It  was  true  that  the  Bill  proposed 
to  interfere  with  the  settlement  of  so  import- 
ant a  measure  introduced  by  the  noble  Lord 
who  now  represented  tho  City  of  London, 
relative  to  the  Test  and  Coi'poration  Acts. 
When  the  Bill  for  settling  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
was  before  the  House,  the  declaration  now 
pn^[N>sed  to  be  repealed  was  suggested  on 


the  part  of  the  then  Government  as  tho 
condition  on  which  they  would  accede  to 
that  measure.  Regarded,  therefore,  in 
the  nature  of  a  compact  between  the  dif- 
ferent parties  in  the  State  and  aa  a  se- 
curity for  the  Established  Church,  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  view  taken  by  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  was  a  sound  and  correct  view. 
But  the  question,  nevertheless,  arose  whe- 
ther the  declaration  had  any  really  substan- 
tial effect,  and  was  any  security  for  the 
Established  Church  ;  or  rather,  whether  it 
was  not  to  some  extent  capricious  and  vexa- 
tious in  its  operation  ?  The  declaration 
— which  was,  in  substance,  a  pledge  taken 
by  persons  holding  offices,  never  upon  the 
true  faith  of  Christians  to  exercise  any 
power  or  authority  which  the  situation 
which  they  held  might  confer  upon  them  to 
injure  or  weaken  the  Protestant  Church,  as 
by  law  established — had  to  be  subscribed 
before  magistrates  by  persons  filling  muni- 
cipal offices  and  all  offices  under  the  Crown, 
the  holders  of  which  had  previously  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking  the  Sacrament  as  a 
qualification.  He  could  not  say  how  many 
officers  were  included  in  the  Act ;  but  his 
impression  was,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  officers  under  the  Crown  were  included 
in  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  declaration 
was  not  made  by  the  great  majority  of  per- 
sons holding  office  under  the  Crown,  and 
the  omission  was  cured  by  the  annual  In- 
demnity Act.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
regard  to  municipal  officers,  it  had  been 
held  that  it  was  competent  for  the  town 
council  or  otlier  municipal  body  to  require 
persons  to  make  the  declaration  before 
taking  office ;  and  in  these  cases  persons 
might  be  subjected  to  disqualification,  and 
the  Indemnity  Act  did  not  apply.  The 
question,  therefore,  was,  if  by  an  Indemnity 
Act  they  virtually  repealed  tho  law  with 
respect  to  a  large  class  of  officers,  was  it 
worth  while  to  maintain  it  with  respect  to 
another  class  of  officers  with  regard  to 
whom  it  did  not  operate  for  the  protection 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  when  en- 
forced was  enforced  capriciously  and  vexa- 
tiously.  Upon  these  considerations,  he 
was  prepared  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

MB.NEWDEGATE  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  measure  would  have  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying the  analogy  which  at  present  sub- 
sisted between  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  the  members  of  municipal  bodiea  f  iMIl 
the  question  was  of  too  important  a 
to  be  disposed  of  within  the  half  1* 
fore  the  adjournment  of  the  Houi 
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be^gad  to  move  tho  adjonnndtiit  of  tb« 
debate. 

Ux.  HADFIfiLD  uid,  tlint  if  tbe  hon. 
Qentleman  periisted  in  hia  Ifotion,  be  had 
no  Alternative  but  to  consent  to  the  ad- 
joarnmont.  He  would,  therefore,  name 
Wedneiday,  the  29lli  instant,  for  the  re- 
•wnption  of  the  debate. 

DebAta  odjottrned  till  fTedMidsif  29th 
Pebntarj. 

SDPl'LT. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Account  of  Exolieqaer  Bills,  &e.,  raised 
[presented  26lh  January]  rtfvtrtd  to  the 
Committee. 

Supply  ctMutderftl  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

£13,230,000.  to  pay  off  and  diiobarge 
Eiehequer  Bill*. 

BMolution  to  be  reported  Tb-morroto, 

Committee  to  sit  again  on  Fridajf. 


IIOUSB     OF    LORDS, 
nurtday,  February  2,  lii60. 


TRANSFER  OF  PROPERTY  BILL. 

EZFLASATION. 

LoBD  BROUQHAU  said,  he  viihed  to 
sot  right  a  nitBtake  which  had  gone  abroad, 
that  tho  meuure  proceeded  on  (ho  same 

frinoiplo  as  thnt  of  his  learned  Friend  Sir 
lugli  Cairns.     Ho  stated  a  few  nights  ego 


PRIVATE  BILLS.— BESOLUTIOMS. 
On  the  Motion  of  Lord  Bedbbdals  it  wu 

Ordered,  •     . 

Thst  Ihii  HouM  will  not  reaeira  anr  Petition 
lor  n  PriniEe  Bill  after  Tvetday  the  SO(A  Day  of 
Manh  Dflit,  unlet*  Rioh  Prirste  Bill  ahall  bara 
b««n  approTsd  by  the  Court  of  Ohaoeerr ;  nor 
Bay  Petition  for  a  Printo  Bill  ipprored  by  the 
Court  of  Chauocry  after  Tuitday,  the  IfifA  Day 
of  May  next. 
Ordend, 

That  tUi  House  will  not  reoeiTO  Bay  Report 
from  tbe  Jadgei,  opoa  PetitiODiprecoDted  to  this 
House  fbr  Private  Billi,  atlor  TuadoJ/,  the  ISA 
Day  qf  May  next. 

Ordered, 


irUaU. 

Beiolved, 

That  no  Bill  origlnaUnr  in  this  House,  and  in- 
oluded  in  either  uT  the  Two  Clasiea  of  FriTsle 
Billa  in  Standing  Order  No.  179.  be  read  a  Seoood 
Time  after  Tiuiday.titB  91((  Day  of  Ftbmary, 
eioept  with  >p«ci»l  LesTS  of  the  House, 

LAW  OF  PEOPERTt  BILL. 

OOMMinSX. 

Order  of  the  Tlaj  for  the  House  to  bo 
put  into  a  Committee,  rend. 

Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  in  raoring 
"  Thnt  tho  HouBO  do  now  reaoWe  itself  into 
a  Comniiltee  on  tlie  said  Bill,"  explained 
the  profiaioni  of  the  Bill,  which  lie  said 
was  intended  to  remedy  certain  defects  in 
tho  law,  which  in  consequence  of  alter- 
ations which  had  been  introduced  by  tho 
House  of  Commons  into  hie  Bill  of  tost 
year,  Iind  failed  of  its  inlendcd  effect  in 
some  important  particulars.  His  Lord- 
ship spoke  in  so  loir  a  tone  that  the  details 
of  this  purely  technical  subject  could  not 
bo  followed. 

Lord  BROUQHAH  thougbttheir  Lord* 
ships  must  bo  of  opii'iou,  ns  ho  was  sure 
the  profession  at  large  irould  bo,  that  they 
ifcrc  nndcr  ^freat  obligations  to  his  noblo 
and  learned  Friend  for  deroting,  as  ho  did, 
bis  loisuro  and  retirement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law.  This  very  important  Bill, 
he  believed,  had  not  eome  bcforo  their 
Lordships  for  the  fint  time. 

The  LORD  CHANCBLLOK  entirely 
agreed  with  the  Dill  of  his  noble  and  learn- 
od'Friend,  and  ho  thoaght  their  Lordships 
and  the  public  wore  deeply  indobted  to  his 
noble  Friend  for  his  norsovcrance.  He 
felt  there  would  be  hot  liltlo  danger  of  tho 
present  mouure   being    rejected  by  tho 
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HoQse  of  Commons,  although  ho  was  sorry 
to  saj,  with  all  his  respect  for  that  House, 
that  he  thought  it  was  not  in  advance  with 
'  regard  to  legal  reform,  and  that  upon  many 
occasions  most  useful  measures,  which  had 
been  sent  down  by  their  Lordships,  had 
been  thrown  out  by  it. 

Motion  (tgreed  to. 

House  in  .Committee  accordingly. 

Bill  reported  without  Amendment. 

Amendments  made. 

Bill  to  be  read  3*  To-morrow, 

House  adjourned  At  a  quarter  to 

Six  o'clock,  till  To-mori*ow, 

Half-poAt  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF  COMMONS, 

Thursday,  February  2,  1860. 

MnruTBB.l  Nxw  Mbmbbrs  Swobn. — For  Ponte- 
firact,  Uugh  Colling  Eardley  Childers,  esquire. 

PuBuo   Bills. — 1<»  Church  Rates  l4iw  Amend- 
ment ;  Spirits  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment. 
T  Newspapers,  io. 


HONG  KONG.— MR.  CHISHOLM  AJJgTEY. 

QUESTION. 

.  Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  he  rose  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonics,  Whether  ho  is  prepared  to  laj 
upan  the  Table  of  the  Uouse  tho  papers 
for  which  an  Address  was  moved  last 
Session,  with  reference  to  certain  cliarges 
made  by  Mr.  Chisholm  Anstey,  Attorney 
General  of  Hong  Kong,  against  certain 
0£Bcials  there;  and  also  with  reference  to 
the  suspension  of  Mr.  Anstey  in  his  office 
of  Attorney  General. 

Mb.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE 
said,  that  the  papers  were  ready ;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man  would  renew  the  Motion  he  made  last 
Session.  The  papers  would  then  bo  pro- 
duced in  a  few  days. 

ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  TO  FRANCE, 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  DISRAELI:  Sir,  the  transactions 
relating  to  tho  Duchy  of  Savoy  are  so 
peculiar  in  their  character  that  perhaps  the 
noble  Lord  will  permit  me  to  ask,  Whether 
he  has  jet  determined  upon  the  propriety 
of  producing  the  communications  between 


Her  Majesty's  Qoremment  and  th«  ChiTem* 
ment  of  France,  respecting  the  eontempla* 
ted  annexation  of  that  duchy  to  the  French 
Empire  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  I  have  con- 
sidered that  subject,  and  have  communi- 
cated with  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  in 
Paris,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  produce  the 
papers  for  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
mtn  asked  the  other  day.  I  am  quite 
willing,  however,  to  state  the  general  pur- 
port of  those  papers.  In  the  heginning 
of  July,  in  consequence  of  a  despatch  from 
Mr.  Harris,  the  British  Minister  in  Swit* 
zerland,  Count  Walewski  was  asked  by 
Earl  Cowley  whether  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  rumour  that  there  was  a  project  on 
foot  for  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  the 
Empire  of  France  ?  Some  conversation 
passed  between  them,  but  Count  Walewski 's 
remarks  were  not  explicit  on  the  subjection 
which  Earl  Cowley  asked  for  information. 
Some  time  after  this  Count  Walewski 
assured  the  noble  Earl  that  there  was  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  to  propose  the  annexation  in 
question.  On  the  former  occasion  Earl 
Cowley  stated  that  such  a  proposal  would 
be  viewed  with  disapprobation  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  the  language  he 
held  was  approved  hy  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  On  the  second  occasion  Her 
Majesty's  Government  directed  a  despatch 
to  tho  British  Amhassador  in  Paris,  ex- 
pressing the  satisfaction  with  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  received  tho 
assurance  that  no  such  project  was  in  con- 
templation. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CIVIL  SERVICE 
EXPENDITURE,  Ac. 

ANNUAL  SELECT  GOMMITTEB. 

Mb.  wise,  pursuant  to  notice,  rose  to 
move  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  appoint  every  year  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Civil  Service  Expenditure  of  the 
preceding  year ;  into  the  payments  made 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund;  and  into  those 
on  account  of  the  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land 
Revenues.  The  hon.  Member  said  he  hoped 
hon.  Members  would  not  consider  it  waste 
of  their  time  to  give  a  little  attention  to 
the  subject  of  his  Motion.  Whether  they 
looked  to  the  past  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try or  to  the  fact  that  £55,000,000  were 
now  required  for  the  debt  and  defences  of 
the  country,  the  necessity  for  a  stringent  in* 
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qnirj  into  Uie  eipenditnre  «u  &pp»reiit.  It 
bad  been  oFleti  proiwtedtliat  tb«  EBtim«tes 
for  the  jear  sliould  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee;  but  that  he  had  alwajTB  opposed, 
for  lie  could  not  help  regarding  ihe  icheme 
s>  a  device  to  caat  off  from  tbe  Eiecotive 
QoTerament  tbe  duties  and  reBponaibilitiea 
wbiob  property  belonged  to  tlieir  office. 
But  the  proposal  he  now  made  vas  of  an 
entirely  different  character.  The  desirahle- 
neu  of  aiBiating  the  Treasury  to  exercise 
a  further  checli  and  control  over  tbe  national 
eipeoditure,  and  of  assisting  the  House  to 
oonie  to  some  iust  conclusion  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  to  enable  thetn  to  exercise  a  bene- 
ficial influence  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  they  had  to  vole,  could  not  be  de- 
nied. He  should  be  satisfied  if  the  House 
would  adopt  the  pritioipio  of  his  Resolution  ; 
but  at  present  the  Civil  Serrice  Estimates, 
M  they  came  before  lion.  Memheri,  were 
a  snare  to  thorn.  Willi  the  eiception  of 
the  Army  and  Nary,  and  the  Estimates  for 
the  British  Uuseuui,  with  one  or  two  others, 
it  TTsa  impossible  for  the  House  to  come  to 
a  just  conclusion  upon  them.  He  vae 
therefore  disposed  to  believe,  without  any 
want  of  confidence  in  the  QoTemment  of 
the  day,  whoever  they  might  happen  to  be, 
that  an  annual  review  by  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  tlie  expenditure  and  revenue 
of  the  Woods  and  Forests  Deportment,  of 
the  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  nnd 
of  the  miscellaneous  expenses  in  connection 
with  tlie  Civil  Service,  would  be  attended 
with  a  censtderable  reduction  in  the  nmount 
of  outlay.  He  was  convinced  he  only  echoed 
the  general  o[jinion  of  the  country  whon 
he  said  that  tlio  Miiccllnncous  Estimates 
were  increasing  with  excessive  nnd  alarm- 
ing rapidity.  Independent  of  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  expenditure,  there  were 
many  secret  drains  upon  the  public  funds, 
so  mysterious  and  complicated  that  they 
seemed  almost  to  evade  the  conlrol  of  the 
Treasury,  as  they  ccrlainly  drficd  the  iu- 
vestigalion  of  the  House.  The  people  of 
tliis  country  placed  large  Bums  of  money  iu 
the  hands  of  the  Government  tvitb  clieeiful 
0  asked  for  ira- 
but  they  had  a 
sums  should  be 
d  frugally  ex- 
this  Committee 
Estimates  ex- 
irs  they  wouid 
[iat  was  useful 
lat  were  of  very 
olutely  useless, 
were  bound  to 


listen  to  the  qnealions  which  were  always 
being  addressed  to  them  by  their  constitu- 
ents as  to  what  was  done  with  all  the 
money  voted  every  year,  and  prove  them- 
selves really  and  tmly  the  guardians  of  the 
publie  purse,  by  demanding  n  proper  system 
of  inquiry  into  the  annual  expenditure  of 
the  country.  It  was  the  practice  of  the 
ocenpanls  of  the  Treasury  bench  to  declare 
that  they  were  not  responsible  for  the 
amount  of  expenditure,  and  that  it  wm 
forced  upon  them  by  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons. Were  hon.  Hembers  willing  to  ac- 
cept that  declaration  and  the  responsibility 
which  it  devolved  upon  them  ?  Were  they 
prepared  to  admit  that  no  inspection  of 
expenditure  was  required,  and  that  no  re- 
duction in  its  amount  could  be  effected  ? 
He  believed  most  hon.  Members  were 
agreed  that  the  Civil  Service  Es'timatea 
were  too  large,  that  many  of  the  charges 
upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  ought  to  be 
otherwise  provided  for,  ond  that  the  Lands 
and  Forests  revcuuo  fell  below  what  it 
might  be  made  by  proper  management 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  examination  of  a 
Committee  would  load  to  the  saving  of 
thousands,  if  not  millions  of  money,  without 
any  injury  to  the  strength  or  efficiency  of 
the  public  service.  He  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  impor- 
tant Parliamentary  paper  which  had  been 
issued,  giving  an  account  of  the  increase 
in  the  Civil  Service  Esllmates  for  the  last 
twenty  or  lircnty'five  years.  In  the  year 
1839  the  total  amount  of  these  Estimates 
was  £2,65]  .000,  while  last  year  they  came 
to  £7,880.001).  In  1817,  when  we  were 
at  pence,  they  word  only  £1.480.000, 
and  before  the  Reform  Bill,  in  1830, 
£1,872.000.  The  overage  for  the  too 
years  ending  1827  was  £2,115,000  ;  for 
the  ten  years  ending  1837,  £2,369.000  ; 
for  the  ten  years  ending  1847,  £3,016,000; 
and  for  the  last  ten  years,  £5,710,000. 
Tlie  expenditure  for  the  twenty  years  end- 
ing 1839  tvas  £43,226.000;  and  for  the 
twenty  years  ending  18^9,  £94,955,000. 
It  wos  insliuciiro  to  compare  the  totals  of 
each  class  of  expenditure  in  1839  and  1859: 
—Public  buildings,  parks.  &<t.,  1839, 
£197,000  ;  1859.  £(93,000.  Salaries 
and  cipenees  of  public  departments,  1839, 
£723.000  i  1M9,  £1,413,000.  Law 
and  justice,  1839,  £666,000;  1859, 
£3,544,000.  Education,  science,  and  art, 
1839.  £175.000;  1859,  £1.328.000. 
Colonial  and  consular,  1839,  £339,000; 
1859,  £428.0UO.  Superannuation  and 
allowonceB,     1839,     £200,000;      1859, 
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£242,000.  Mitcellaneou8,1839,£2 17,000; 
1859,  £985,000.     It  was  stated  that  the 
Houses   of  Parliament,  new  and   tempo- 
rary, had  cost  (he  country  no  less  than 
£2,716,000;    and   yet  if  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber  would  take  the  trouble,  as  ho  had  done, 
to  walk  round  the  building,  he  would  find 
that  the  stone  was  already  in  a  stale  of 
decay,  that  numerous  fissures  were  appa- 
rent, and  numerous  experiments  going  on 
to  arrest  the  cracks.    Buckingham  Palace, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  in  much  the  same 
condition.     But  they  had  only  to  look  at 
St.  Paul's,  Somerset  {louso,  the  Banquet- 
ing Uall,  or  the  Horse  Guards  to  see  that 
their  ancestors  did  not  make  such  errors  as 
we  did  in  the  selection  of  stone.     If  there 
had  been  a  Finance  Committee  appointed 
regularly  every  year  he  was  sure  that  this 
matter  would  have  been  minutely  and  care- 
fully inquired  into,  and  no  doubt  some  of 
the  enormous  expenditure  might  have  been 
saved,  or,  at  least,  laid  out  to  better  pur- 
pose.    The  grants  for  harbours  of  refuge 
were    considemble,   no    doubt ;    but    the 
country  did  not  grudge  it,  they  wished  to 
he  a  great  maritime  people,  and  they  were 
willing  to  pay  the  cost ;   and  all  that  was 
asked  was  that  the  money  should  be  eco- 
nomically spent,  and  that  value  should  be 
got  for  the  money.    He  found  that  as  much 
as  £26,000  a  year  was  spent  in   hiring 
departmental  offices,  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that    a  miserable  and   wasteful 
plan  of  carrying  on  the  government  of  a 
great  country  like  this.     Surely  they  might 
find  a  national  building  for  the  National 
Debt  Office,  which  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
national  institution  if  any  wa^     A  great 
many  buildings  were  also  rented  for  the  use 
of  Commissions ;    and  he  might  mention, 
by  the  way,  that  since  1830  no  less  than 
£831,  l7i  had  been  spent  in  Commissions. 
During  the  last  twenty  years   the  furni- 
ture in  the  public  departments  had  cost 
£450,000.     He  freely  admitted  that  tlie 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Treosury  and 
the  offices  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  were 
generally  not  extravagantly  provided  for  in 
that  respect.     He  believed  that  in  those 
departments  the  duties  were  very  efficiently 
discharged.     But  still,  taking  tho  expen- 
diture in  the  whole  of  the  public  depart- 
ments together,  it  would  be  found  that  it 
was  exactly  doubled.    This  increose  of  ex- 
penditure did  not  arise— he  was  happy  to 
say — in  the  charges  for  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  which  were  in  1852,  £89,000 
and  last  year  £80,000.     As  far  as  the 
House  of  Commons   was  concerned,  the 
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whole  expenditure  was  £52,000,  of  which 
£41,000  was  supplied  by  fees.  Probably 
in  no  public  office  in  the  metropolis,  were 
economy  and  efficiency  so  combined,  and 
all  who  had  had  experience  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  its  officers  knew  that  the 
latter  had  always  discharged  their  duties 
with  an  efficiency  and  a  courtesy  which 
deserved  general  thanks.  Between  1839 
and  1859  they  had  spent  £6.000,000  in 
printing  and  stationei^.  In  1856,  the  item 
was  £458,000,  but  ho  was  happy  to  see 
that  last  year  it  was  reduced  to  £337,000 
He  should  be  very  sorry  to  curtail  the 
printing  of  useful  documents,  but  ho 
thought  the  printing  should  bo  limited  to 
papers  of  that  kind.  The  stationery  and 
official  postage  items  were  both  very  much 
abused.  Qentlemon  connected  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  for  which 
the  charge  was  £93,000  a  year — did  not 
study  economy  in  those  respects.  Ho  re- 
ceived from  time  to  time  from  that  depart- 
ment, in  common,  he  supposed,  with  every 
Peer  and  Member  of  Parliament,  bushels 
of  papers,  which  went  into  their  house- 
maids' baskets.  He  had  recently  received 
one,  rather  more  than  usually  attractive. 
It  was  in  a  huge  official  envelope,  bearing 
on  the  outside,  **  Henry  Cole,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington — On 
Her  Majesty's  Service,"  and  consisted  of 
an  almanac  printed  on  a  large  sheet  of 
paper.  This  almanac  was  sent  him  at  the 
public  expense  ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
obtain  that  publication  in  that  way— >he 
could  afford  to  pay  for  his  own  almanac, 
and  really  he  thought  the  Treasury  ought 
to  check  this  sort  of  nonsense.  The  next 
item  to  which  ho  wished  to  direct  attention 
was  the  Secret  Service  money;  they  ima- 
gined that  they  could  not  do  without  Secret 
Services,  but  under  that  head  there  had 
been  an  expenditure  during  twenty  years 
of  £954,6()0,  and  he  very  much  doubted 
whether  the  secret  information  which  had 
been  obtained  was  worth  the  money.  Then 
he  found  that  of  late  years  thete  had 
been  a  very  great  increase  of  salaries. 
When  any  complaint  was  made  of  increase 
of  salaries  they  were  generally  told  that  a 
great  number  of  salaries  were  paid  in  lieu 
of  fees.  In  1854  the  fees  amounted  to 
£138,000  ;  last  year  they  had  dwindled 
down  to  £111,000,  and  of  that  sum  the 
House  of  Commons*  fees  supplied  £41,000; 
so  that  the  fees  did  not  amount  to  any  very 
large  sum,  and  could  not  contribute  as 
largely  to  salaries  as  was  represented.  He 
had  a  great  respect  for   both   Law  and 
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Justice,  but  be  tbougbt  the  expenditure 
under  tbat  bead,  wbtob  bad  enormously 
increased,  required  reviston.  The  item 
was  £2,500,000  witb  the  addition  of 
£718,000  cbarged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  He  did  not  say  tbat  tbe  charge 
on  tbe  Consolidated  Fund  was  improper, 
because  the  Judges  ought  to  be  provided 
for  in  that  permanent  form.  Into  tbe  im- 
portant item  of  Education,  Science,  and 
Art,  there  was  a  Commission  inquiring  at^ 
tbe  present  time,  but  be  was  anxious  to 
Cull  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  the  expendi- 
ture under  tbat  bead  had  increased  from 
£175,000.  in  1839,  to  £1,328.000  in 
1859.  He  hoped  the  country  was  re- 
ceiving an  equivalent  for  that  expenditure. 
They  voted  last  year  £230.000  for  pupil 
teachers,  and  bis  experience  taught  him 
that  the  pupil  teacher  system  was  becom- 
ing a  failure  ;  that  they  married  very  early, 
if  they  were  attractive  young  women,  or 
went  out  as  governesses  ;  and  tbat  in  one 
way  or  the  other  they  left  tbe  service  of 
tbe  educational  staff,  so  that  they  lost  the 
services  of  these  pupil  teachers  as  soon 
as  they  bad  completed  their  gratuitous 
education.  Tiie  Inspectors  of  schools  cost 
£61,000  or  £62.000  a  year,  and  yet  be 
feared  that  we  had  a  very  imperfect  system 
of  education.  The  next  item  was  the 
Consular  and  Colonial  expenditure.  He 
was  pleased  to  think  tbat  tbe  Committee 
which  sat  on  the  Consular  system  two  or 
three  years  ago  had  not  been  without  its 
effect,  and  be  sincerely  trusted  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  tbat  Committee.  Her 
Majesty's  late  Government  entered  very 
warmly  into  tbe  question,  and  were,  be 
believed,  prepared  to  adopt  measures  likely 
to  lead  to  great  and  beneficial  changes. 
The  Colonial  charges  were  very  large  indeed, 
amounting  in  five  years  to  £22,000.000. 
Then  there  were  the  Superannuation  and 
other  items,  into  tbe  details  of  which  he 
would  not  enter,  but  he  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  tbe  House  to  Class  7.  Those 
Estimates  were  generally  laid  on  tbe  table 
at  a  very  late  period  of  tbe  Session,  when 
there  was  no  time  for  investigation.  They 
were  termed  temporary  charges,  but  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  after  the  first  appearance 
of  an  item  in  tbat  class,  it  was  generally 
continued  for  ever  afterwards.  One  of  bis 
great  objections   to  that  portion  of  the 

{>ub]ic  expenditure  was  that  it  included 
arge  sums  for  tbe  improvement  of  the 
metropolis.  Witb  all  respect  for  tbe  me- 
tropolitan  Members,  be  objected    to  tbe 
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large  sums  invariably  demanded  for  metro- 
politan purposes.  In  counties  tbey  built 
bridges,  made  public  gardens,  and  dis- 
charged at  their  own  expense  all  the  duties 
which  No.  7  of  tbe  Estimates  did  for  the 
metropolis.  For  instance,  tbey  bad  recently 
voted  for  Battersea  Park,  Chelsea  Bridge, 
and  Vauxball  embankment,  no  less  than 
£525,000.  The  next  portion  of  his  re- 
marks would  embrace  the  second  portion  of 
his  Resolution.  Witb  regard  to  tbe  Con- 
solidated Fund  tbe  items  comprised  in  it 
were  never  brought  before  the  House  i 
tbey  were  printed  in  a  blue-book  at  tbe 
end  of  each  Session,  but  something  more 
was  required  than  an  inquiry  within  the 
four  'walls  of  tbe  Treasury.  Tbe  right 
bon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  bad,  in  1854,,  expressed  an 
opinion  tbat  there  was  no  point  on  which 
the  House  was  more  apt  to  be  led  into 
laxity  than  tbat  of  laying  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  charges  which  it  ought  not 
to  bear,  tbe  consequence  of  which  was 
that  in  some  measure  they  escaped  the 
control  of  Parliament  and  were  forgotten, 
and  tbe  right  bon.  Gentleman  also  said 
tbat  it  would  be  advisable  to  establish  some 
means  by  which  the  attention  of  tbe 
House  would  be  drawn  periodically  to  these 
charges.  That  was  exactly  tfje  principle 
which  he  (Mr.  Wise)  wished  to  carry  into 
practical  operation.  The  first  item  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund  was  £385,000  for  tbe 
Civil  List ;  and  with  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do,  as  it  was  a  fixed  charge  on  tbe 
revenue  of  the  country — the  only  observa- 
tion be  would  make  with  regard  to  it  was 
to  express  a  hope  that  Her  Majesty  would 
live  many  years  to  enjoy  it.  The  present 
charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the 
Civil  List  amounted  to  £1,900,000.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  in  the 
year  1834,  that  of  this  sum  there  were 
34  items  which  amounted  to  £970.000 ; 
but  at  this  moment  it  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  any  bon.  Member  would  un- 
derstand them.  There  were,  be  believed, 
100  or  200  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to 
them.  Then  came  the  Duchies  of  Corn- 
wall and  Lancaster,  which  cost  from 
£50,000  to  £60,000.  He  was  gbid  to 
observe  tbat  there  had  been  a  great  im- 
provement lately  in  tbe  revenues  of  the 
Duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall,  for  a 
few  years  ago  tbey  used  to  bring  in  very 
little  and  cost  a  great  deal.  In  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  there  was  a  Chancellor,  a 
Vice-chancellor,  an  Attorney  General,  and 
fifty  other  officials  ;  in  abort,  to  use  Barke's 
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words,  '*  all  the  apparatus  of  a  kingdom 
to  manage  a  country  gentleman's  estate." 
But  if  they  lutd  no  right  to  inquire  into 
the  Civil  List  they  had  a  f«ll  right  to  in- 
quire into  the  management  of  the  Lands, 
Woods  and  Forests,  helonging  to  the 
Crown.  By  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign 
of  George  IV.  it  appeared  that  the  ex- 
penses of  collection  were  the  first  charge 
on  the  revenues*  then  pensions,  and  what- 
ever was  left  went  to  the  State.  It  was 
high  time  that  this  mode  of  proceeding 
was  altered,  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Monies  was  of  the  same  opinion.  In  their 
Report  they  expressed  an  opinion,  "  that 
these  charges  should  be  brought  under  the 
system  of  votes  for  expenditure,  just  like 
the  charges  respecting  other  branches  of 
tlie  public  revenue."  But  in  answer  to 
this  Report  the  Treasury  had  made  a 
minute  to  the  effect  that  "My  Lords" 
were  of  opinion  that,  cousideriug  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  this  revenue,  it  was  advisable 
to  postpone  any  further  consideration  of 
this  point  until  a  further  investigation  took 
place  preparatory  to  a  new  suiTcnder  of 
the  Crown  Lands  to  the  public,  and  a  grant 
of  a  new  Civil  List  to  the  Crown.  He 
never  could  understand  the  reason  of  the 
Treasury  for  recommending  this  postpone- 
ment. Mr.  Huskisson,  Lord  Monteagle, 
and  other  public  men  whose  judgment 
should  have  great  weight,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  control  of  Parliament  ought  to 
be  exercised  over  these  revenues  quite  as 
mudi  as  over  any  other  branch  of  the 
public  revenue.  According  to  a  Parlia- 
mentary paper  lately  delivered,  the  revenue 
of  the  Crown  Lands,  Woods  and  Forests, 
from  18J6  to  1859  was  £13,273.295,  and 
the  expenses  upwards  of  £6,000,000.  The 
income  for  1858-9  was  £446,771*  and  the 
sum  received  by  the  Consolidated  Fund 
was  only  £280,040,  from  which  was  to  be 
deducted  a  Vote  on  Bstimate  2,  of  £23,000, 
so  that  it  cost  £190,231  to  get  £256,540. 
In  20  years  the  total  revenues  from  that 
source  amounted  to  £6.705,9 17*  out  of 
which  was  to  be  taken  £2,214,000  for 
management,  and  £995,000  for  permanent 
improvements,  leaving  a  not  profit  to  the 
State  of  £3,495,000.  This  was  as  much 
as  if  a  country  gentleman,  with  a  gross 
renUl  of  £3,300  had  to  pay  £1,100  for 
management  and  £500  for  permanent  im- 
provements, leaving  himself  with  an  income 
of  £1,700.  What  tenant  for  life  would  ad- 
mire  that  state  of  things?  Yet  it  exactly  re- 
presented the  position  of  the  country  with 
reference  to  the  revenue  of  the  Crown  lands. 


No  doubt  the  gentlemen  at  the  head  of 
the  department  bad  effected  considerable 
improvements  of  late  ;  but  there  was  still 
a  vast  amount  of  unseen  and  uncontrolled 
expenditure.  Leaving  the  Lands,  and 
travelling  now  to  the  mysterious  recesses 
of  tlie  Woods  and  Forests,  it  appeared 
from  this  paper  that  the  receipts  of  the 
Woods  and  Fores  to  from  1803  to  1859 
had  been  £2,589,183,  and  the  receipts 
£2,085.304.  In  1859  the  receipts  were 
£47,181,  and  the  expenses  £52,984 ;  in 
1858  the  receipto  were  £68,743,  and  the 
expenses  £58,170  ;  and  in  1857  the  re- 
ceipts were  £63,811,  and  the  expenses 
£55,469.  In  order  that  it  might  not  be 
thought  that  he  had  selected  an  excep- 
tional period  he  would  take  the  four  years 
ending  1852,  in  which  he  found  that  the 
receipts  wero  £186,000  and  the  expenses 
£188,000.  In  the  four  years  ending  1856 
the  receipts  were  £307,000  and  the  ex- 
penses £245,000.  For  the  three  years 
ending  1859  the  receijpts  were  £175,000 
and  the  expenses  £166,000;  making  for 
that  period  of  11  years  a  total  of  receipto 
of  £673,000  and  of  expenses  £600,000. 
Taking  now  three  of  these  Crown  forests, 
it  appeared  that  in  that  of  Dean  the  re- 
ceipts last  year  were  £11,900  and  the 
expenses  £11,300;  in  the  New  Forest 
£16,000  had  been  received  and  £11,000 
expended;  and  in  Windsor  Forest,  which 
from  ito  vicinity  to  the  Castle  was  excep- 
tionably  placed  and  required  additional 
outlay  in  salaries,  upon  labour,  and  main- 
tenance of  deer,  £c.,  the  receipts  had 
been  £5,000  and  the  expenses  £19,000. 
When  the  large  establishmento  and  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  Woods  and 
Foresto  were  complained  of,  it  was  urged 
that  they  were  absolutely  requisite  for  the 
management  of  this  extensive  property, 
which  amounted  nominally,  in  forests  alone, 
to  103,000  acres;  but  ho  believed  it  was 
the  fact  that  they  had  not  a  really  bene- 
ficial interest  in  more  than  30,000  acres. 
A  i%vt  years  ago  the  Treasury  directed 
three  gentleman  of  eminence  to  visit  these 
portions  of  the  Crown  property,  and  they 
proceeded  during  their  term  of  inspection 
to  Delamero  forest,  which  he  would  take 
as  an  example  of  the  injudicious  mode  of 
treatment  that  had  sometimes  been  adopted. 
The  Commissioners  reported  that  the  4,000 
acres  of  which  tho  forest  was  composed 
*'  was  ia  every  respect  unsuited  to  the 
growth  of  oak.  and  that  such  a  crop  ough^ 
never  to  have  been  planted  upon  it ;  tha 
trees  had  been  planted  in  such  places  and 
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of  such  sizes  as  to  preclude  all  chance  of 
their  success;  that  considerahle  loss  had 
heen  sustained  by  an  unskilful  mode  of 
cutting  down  trees;  that  a  very  large 
amount  in  value  of  thriving  larch  trees, 
admirably  suited  to  the  soil  in  which  they 
were  growing  and  approaching  rapidly  to 
good  timber,  had  been  displaced  to  give 
room  for  stunted  thriftless  oaks^which  were 
of  no  present  value  and  never  could  attain 
any."  He  desired  in  an  especial  manner 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  to  the  arrears  which  were 
permitted  to  occur  in  the  rent  accounts 
which  were  made  up  to  April  in  every  year. 
In  1857  the  arrears  which  were  thus 
permitted  to  remain  duo  amounted  to 
£220.241;  in  1858  to  £206,680;  and  in 
1859  to  £202,248.  The  Treasury  certainly 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  checking  this 
system,  which  seemed,  at  all  events,  to 
have  existed  for  three  years,  and  which 
must  be  attended  with  very  injurious 
effects,  as  it  permitted  so  large  a  sum  as 
£200,000  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
country  agents  and  stewards  charged  with 
the  collection  of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown. 
Another  subject  highly  deserving  of  con- 
sideration  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
capital  account  was  made  up;  for  if  there 
was  one  paper  more  unsatisfactory  and 
mysterious  than  another  of  those  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  it  was  the  capital 
account  of  the  Estates  and  revenues  of 
the  Crown.  Within  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years  Crown  property  to  the  value 
of  £2,409,203  had  been  sold,  and  this 
system  of  constant  sales  and  re-investments 
was  attended  with  inconvenience  and  enor- 
mous expense.  Last  year  an  amount  of 
no  less  than  £13,037  was  paid  for  legal 
expenses  and  plans  incidental  to  these  sales 
of  Crown  lands;  and  though  it  might  be 
extremely  desirable  to  consolidate  this 
property,  which  was  scattered  through  al- 
most every  county  in  England,  and  so  to 
get  rid  of  a  large  army  of  receivers,  sur- 
veyors, stewards,  and  agents,  he  thought 
the  improvement  might  be  more  judiciously 
effected  than  by  this  perpetual  system  of 
buying  and  selling,  adding  to  the  expenses 
and  diminishing  the  revenues.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had,  a  few  years 
ago,  taken  the  wise  and  judicious  course 
of  removing  a  great  number  of  charges 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  tho  Esti> 
mates  for  tho  year;  and  ho  trusted  that 
tho  right  lion.  Gentleman,  whom  ho  be- 
lieved to  be  at  heart  a  sincere  financial 
Reformer,  would  persevere  in  the  same 
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beneficial  direction.  There  were  a  number 
of  changes  which,  in  his  opinion,  might 
with  great  advautage  be  removed  from  tho 
Consolidated  Fund  to  tho  yearly  Estimates, 
where  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  con- 
sideration and  criticism  of  the  House. 
Among  these  he  placed  the  charge  for  the 
Lunacy  Commission  of  £12,500;  that  for 
tho  Audit-office  of  £6,300,  which  was  in 
addition  to  the  sum  of  £32,466,  appearing 
on  the  Estimates  for  the  expenses  of  that 
office.  Then  there  was  the  sum  of  £10,000 
for  secret  service  money,  in  addition  to  the 
£32,000  in  the  Estimates  ;  and  this  item 
he  should  like  to  abolidh  altogether,  be- 
lievinfi^  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  openness 
of  the  English  character,  and  that  the 
country  had  never  derived  any  substantial 
benefit  from  such  expenditure.  The  sums 
of  £10,000  for  the  government  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  ;  £17,000  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  stipends  to  the  Scotch  clergy;  and 
£20,300  to  the  West  India  clergy  might  in 
like  manner  be  transferred  advantageously 
to  the  Estimates.  The  salary  of  £20,000 
to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  retained  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  as  long  as  the  office  itself  was  main- 
tained; but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
in  addition  to  this  £,20fi00  there  were 
further  payments  on  foot  of  Castle  ex- 
penses to  the  amount  of  £4,378,  and  to 
the  Household  of  £6,431  yearly.  The 
allowance  of  £2,769  to  the  in-coming 
Lord-Lieutenant  for  his  outfit  was  classed 
under  the  head  of  Contingencies,  but  the 
House  would  bear  in  mind  that  within  a 
comparatively  few  years  there  had  been 
eight  Viceroys  appointed.  The  allowance 
of  £2,000  a  year  to  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland, 
and  of  £2,000  to  the  itinerant  preachers, 
he  should  also  like  to  remove  ;  and 
last,  and  not  least,  he  was  particularly 
desirous  that  the  £180,000  paid  for 
diplomatic  services  should  be  brought 
into  the  Estimates.  A  Resolution  which 
he  proposed  last  Session  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-eight  in  a  House 
of  256  Members,  but  he  still  hoped  that 
Parliament  would  see  the  advisability  of 
exercising  a  control  over  the  expenditure 
in  that  department.  The  diplomatic  service 
cost  the  country  last  year  £268,898,  and 
the  consular  service  £252,796,  making  a 
total  of  £521,694.  Besides  this  charge 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  he  found  that 
in  the  last  eleven  years  there  had  been 
expended  on  the  same  account  —  mis. 
cellancousi   £248,000 ;    special  missions^ 
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£133,000;  Embassj-house,  £253,000; 
chapels,  £96,500  ;  rent  and  outfit, 
£108,000,  and  £70.000.  So  that,  if 
some  supervision  were  not  exercised  over 
these  sums,  they  would  go  on  increasing 
until  in  a  few  years  the  cost  of  these 
united  diplomatic  services  would  amount  to 
millions,  instead  of  thousands.  He  had 
given  a  plain  unvarnished  tale,  with  the 
ohject  of  inducing  the  House  to  adopt  some 
measures  that  might  more  effectually  check 
this  stream  of  expenditure,  which  received 
but  a  very  inadequate  consideration,  when 
the  period  of  late  sittings  and  hot  nights 
came  on,  and  when  Members  were  tired 
and  the  House  was  impatient  to  enter  on 
other  business.  The  only  conclusion  at 
which  he  had  been  able  to  arrive  was,  that 
the  people  of  England  had  too  much 
money.  Southey  had  said  that  a  Govern- 
ment never  could  be  too  rich,  but  that  the 
same  observation  did  not  apply  to  the 
people  who  were  governed.  To  impose 
taxation  was  easy,  and  to  disburse  it  was 
agreeable ;  but  the  payment  of  taxes,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  great  national  emergency, 
was  a  process  that  was  always  painful  and 
disagreeable.  A  rigid  reform  in  the  ex- 
penditure  might  be  very  annoying  to  many 
of  those  persons  who  represented  ignorant 
incapacity  and  distinguished  destitution  ; 
but  to  the  people  of  England  a  more  rigid 
economy  would  be  very  acceptable.  Before 
placing  any  new  burdens  on  the  public,  the 
House  ought  to  inquire  whether  the  money 
it  had  already  granted  was  properly  ex- 
pended. There  was  no  wish  to  diminish 
the  efficiency  of  the  national  service,  or 
refuse  anything  that  would  be  for  the  na- 
tional advantage.  All  that  was  asked  was, 
that  the  public  money  should  not  be  wasted, 
that  the  revenue  should  really  be  used  for 
the  public  benefit,  and  the  little  interests 
of  little  men  should  not  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  great  interests  of  a  great 
country.  The  hon.  Member  concluded  by 
moving  his  Resolution. 

Mr.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  said,  he  rose 
to  second  the  Resolution,  but  after  the  able 
manner  in  which  the  subject  had  been  in- 
troduced, he  would  only  allude  to  one  or 
two  points.  Some  said  the  Government 
was  to  blame  for  the  excessive  expenditure, 
others  blamed  the  House ;  but  he  feared 
that  the  enormous  increase  in  the  Estimates 
of  late  years  could  not  he  ascribed  to  the 
Government  or  the  House  of  Commons 
alone,  but  that  Parliament,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  public  were  all  more  or  less 
inTolyed  in  the  hlame.     So  many  parties 


were  interested  in  a  large  expenditure  that 
the  public  had  become  apathetic,  and  this 
was  among  the  influences  at  work  which 
had  induced  the  House  to  relax  its  scrutiny 
of  the  Estimates.     It  had  been  said  that 
only  the  upper  classes  were  interested  in 
this  expenditure.     But  on  examination  it 
would   be  found  that  the  amount  of  the 
expenditure  by  which  this  particular  class 
was  benefited  was  really  very  small.     The 
middle  class  had  a  very  large  share  in  the 
advantage  of  this  expenditure,  and  so  had 
the  class  of  mechanics  and  workmen,  the 
largest  recipients  of  all,  though  out  of  the 
63,000,000  of  revenue  collected,   it  was 
impossible   to    say  that   that    class    con- 
tributed more  than  20,000,000,  and  that 
only   indirectly.      There  was  a  combina- 
tion   of   the    influence    of   all  classes    to 
urge  on  an  increase  of  the   expenditure. 
Gentlemen  who  had  attended  the  discus- 
sions   on    the  Estimates   must   have   ob- 
served   how   frequently  those   discussions 
turned,  not  upon  the  extravagant  expendi- 
ture,  but  upon   there   not  being  enough 
spent  in  different  departments.    Some  hon. 
Gentlemen  took  up  the  case  of  the  officers 
employed  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  others  that  of  the  mechanics  in  the 
different  dockyards,  or  the  officers  of  the 
Customs'  Department.     From  both   sides 
of  the  House  they  heard  arguments  why 
there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  benefit  of  particular  parties. 
Another  principle  also  operated  in  the  same 
direction.     The  Executive  of  the  day,  in 
order  to  carry  out  certain  views  of  local 
government,  would  place  on  the  Consoli- 
dated  Fund   certain   sums   as  charges  in 
relief  of  local   expenditure.     The   House 
sanctioned  the   practice,  and   the   central 
Government   gained   greater  control  in  a 
certain  department  of  administration.     But 
the  result  to  the  country  was  that  the  ex- 
penditure was  raised  to  more  than  it  would 
have  been  had  it  been  borne  either  by  the 
general  or  the  local  government  alone.     It 
was   simply  burning   the   candle  at  both 
ends.     The   education   grant,  large  as  it 
was,  had  in  a  great  measure  been  swollen 
in  that  way.    Then  sums  had  been  granted 
in  aid  of  county  rates — for  prisons,  county 
police,  the  medical  poor  law  staff,  and  a 
variety  of  establishments  of  that  sort.     By 
the  Act  of   14  &  15   Vict,  the   office  of 
Woods  and  Forests  had  been  divided  into 
two — the  office  of  Public  Works  and  that 
of  Woods  and  Forests.     The  result  was 
that  each  office  cost  nearly  as  much  as  one 
did  before.     The  cost  of  the  old  office  was 
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£28,000  a  year ;  that  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests  was  now  £23,000,  and  that  of 
Public  Works  £26,570.  There  were  two 
accounts  kept  at  the  Woods  and  Forests — 
the  capital  account  and  the  income  account 
— and  many  items  appeared  in  one  which 
did  not  properly  belong  to  it,  and  ought  to 
appear  in  the  other.  He  looked  upon  the 
notion  of  the  Crown  at  any  future  time  re- 
claiming these  lands  as  a  mere  myth.  It 
would  be  a  most  dangerous  proceeding  ;  it 
woutd  altogether  alter  the  relations  between 
the  monarch  and  the  people  were  the  Sove- 
reign to  depend  for  his  revenue  upon  any 
income  arising  from  estates,  and  not  voted 
by  Parliament.  The  arrangement  was  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  but  that  form  was  a 
wholesome  reminder  of  what  was  due  from 
Parliament  to  the  Sovereign,  and  also  of 
what  was  due  from  the  Sovereign,  by  show- 
ing that  the  maintenance  of  the  Crown 
oame  from  the  same  source  as  the  Crown 
itself.  He  objected  to  the  items  of  ex- 
penditure for  the  improvement  of  the  Crown 
property,  as,  on  the  settlement  of  a  future  1 
civil  list,  those  would  bo  used  against  the 
country.  It  should  be  understood,  if  there 
was  any  intention  of  retaining  the  estates, 
that  no  more  expense  should  be  incurred 
merely  to  increase  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty. He  could  describe  it  as  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  fraud  upon  the  people. 
Knowing  how  impossible  it  was  to  get  the 
Estimates  fairly  passed,  and  that  it  was  only 
by  going  before  such  a  Committee  as  his 
hon.  Friend  proposed  that  the  results  of 
this  expenditure,  and  the  grounds  of  them, 
and  the  reason  why  they  should  be  dis- 
continued, could  bo  properly  analyzed,  he 
felt  that  DO  better  plan  could  be  devised 
than  that  which  his  hon.  Friend  suggested. 
He  therefore  cordially  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed  : — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  appoint  every  year  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  Miscellaneous  Civil 
Service  Expenditure  of  the  preceding  year ;  into 
the  payments  made  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund ; 
and  into  those  on  account  of  the  Woods,  Forests, 
and  Land  Revenues." 

Mr.  LAING  observed,  the  House  was 
very  much  indebted  to  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  made  the  present  Motion,  for 
having  brought  under  its  notice  a  subject 
of  great  importance,  and  one  which  excited 
out  of  doors  a  considerable  amount  of 
public  interest.  The  expenditure  on  the 
civil  service  ,was  not  very  well  under- 
stood, and  a  very  general  impression  seemed 
to  .prevail  throughout  the  country  that  it 
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had  gone  on  of  late  years  increasing  to  a 
very  alarming  extent,  and  that,  too,  not- 
withstanding it  was  supposed  to  be  in  a 
great  degree  under  the  control  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and,  not  like  the  expenditure 
for  military  and  naval  purposes,  influenced 
by  circumstances  which  might   render  a 
large  outlay  unavoidable.     It  was,  there- 
fore, that  the  civil  service  expenditure  waa 
regarded  as  affording  the  best  test  of  the 
economy  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  for  that 
reason,  among  others,  that  he    held  the 
opinion  that  if  the  specific  Motion  before 
the  House — that  of  a  Standing  Committee 
to  examine  the  expenditure  of  the    pre- 
ceding year — should  be  deemed  to  be  well 
adapted  to  secure  the  end  for  which  it  had 
been  brought  forward,  and  which  every  hon. 
Member  must  be  anxious  to  attain,  it  should 
be  at  once  acceded  to.     It  was  quite  clear» 
at  all  events,  that,  so  far  as  the  convenience 
of  the  Government,  and  especially  of  the 
Gentleman  holding  the  office  he  had  the 
honour  to  fill,  was  concerned,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  proposed  Committee  would  be 
most  acceptable,  as  relieving  them  from  a 
very  heavy  responsibility  ;  but  as  responsi^ 
bility  could  not  be  thrown  to  any  degree 
upon  one  of  two  bodies  without  pro  tanto 
relieving  the  other  from  its  pressure,  it  waa 
a  point  well  worthy  of  consideration  whe- 
ther the  accomplishment  of  such  a  result 
would  in  itself  be  expedient.     The  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Wise)  had,  it  was  true* 
contended  that  the  objection  which  he  had 
just  pointed  out  might,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  removed  by  submitting  to  the  notice  of 
the  Committee,  not  the  Bstimates  of  the 
ensuing,  but  those  of  the   past  financial 
year  ;  but  as  nearly  four- fifths  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  one  year  were  made  up  of 
sums  which  reappeared  in  the  Estimates  for 
the  next,  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  Com- 
mittee, in  sanctioning  those  items,  would, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  remove  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  Government  any  re- 
sponsibility which  might   attach  to  their 
reinsertion,  and  would  furnish  the  Minister 
with  a  satisfactory  answer  to  any  such  in- 
convenient questions  which  might  be  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lambeth   (Mr.  W.   Williams)    as   to  the 
largeness  of  the  amount  which  the  House 
might  be  asked  to  re- vote  under  any  par- 
ticular head.    Be   that,   however,   as  it 
might,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House  the  real  state  of  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates,  in  order  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers might  be  in  a  position  to  judge  upon 
whose  shoulders  it  was  most  desirable  that 
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reBponsibility  with  respeet  to  them  should 
be  permitted  to  rest.  He  should  not,  in 
endeavouring  to  effect  that  object,  go  fur- 
ther back  than  the  financial  year  1852-3, 
or  just  previous  to  the  period, when  a  large 
amount  had  been  transferred  from  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  to  the  Estimates,  inas- 
much as  any  calculations  based  upon  their 
previous  amount  would,  because  of  that 
change,  be  completely  illusory.  As  an  in- 
stance, the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  brought 
the  question  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
had  referred  to  the  ereatly  increased  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  public 
offices  last  year  as  compared  with  the  year 
1846 ;  but  it  was  important,  in  dealing 
with  that  subject,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
increase  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
transfer  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the 
Estimates  to  which  he  (Mr.  Laing)  had 
already  alluded;  the  fact  being  that,  in- 
stead of  there  being  any  increase,  there 
was  in  many  instances  a  slight  diminution 
in  the  salaries  of  officers  employed  in  our 
public  departments.  But,  to  proceed  to 
the  statement  of  the  civil  service  expendi- 
ture, taking  the  financial  year  1852-3  as 
a  starting-point,  he  found  that  in  that 
year  the  sum  voted  under  that  head  was 
£4.407,000,  while  in  1859  it  was 
£7,840,000,  thus  showing,  in  the  expen- 
diture in  the  latter  over  the  former  year, 
what  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  an 
actual  increase  of  £3,4o3,000.  It  must 
b^  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  of  that 
amount  £1,500,000  must  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  transfer  which  in  1853 — 
[An  hon.  Member:  1854] — had  been 
made  to  the  Estimates  from  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund.  That  being  so,  hon.  Mem- 
bers could  not  fail  to  perceive  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  fair  comparison,  they  must  de- 
duct thai  sum  of  £1,500,000,  which  would 
leave  the  real  increase  of  expenditure  for 
the  whole  of  the  civil  service,  as  between 
the  two  years  which  he  had  mentioned, 
somewhere  about  £1,900,000.  And  how, 
let  him  ask,  was  that  amount  made  up  ? 
Chiefly  of  items  which  were  the  result  of 
legislation  for  which  Parliament  itself  was 
responsible.  Now,  the  first  great  item  of 
increase  during  the  seven  years  ending  in 
1859,  which  he  should  mention,  was  that 
under  the  head  of  education,  science, 
and  art,  in  which  there  was  an  increase 
of  £860,000 ;  the  next  was  that  which 
eame  under  the  head  of  law,  justice,  police, 
prisons,  convicts,  &c.,  in  which  the  increase 
for  the  same  period  bad  been  £550,000  ; 
that  under  the  head  of  harbours  being 


£150,000  ;  of  public  buildings,  parks,  ^« 
£150,000  ;  of  stationery,  postage,  tele- 
graphs, &o.,  £100,000  ;  makmg  altogether 
a  total  increase  of  rather  more  than 
£1,800,000.  There  were,  however,  in  ad- 
dition other  charges  made  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Estimates  last  year,  which  were  in  reali- 
ty connected  with  naval  and  military  objects, 
as,  for  instance,  a  sum  of  £130,000,  which 
had  been  voted  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
down  a  telegraph  to  Gibraltar,  to  enable  us 
to  communicate  with  that  fortress  and  also 
with  our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  a 
sum  of  £60,000  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
change npon  remittances  to  troops  in  China, 
which,  together  with  some  smaller  amounts, 
made  np  a  sum  of  £200,000.  This  added  to 
the  £1,800,000  he  had  before  enumerated 
amounted  to  £2,000,000,  the  total  increase 
for  the  seven  years  ending  in  1858  being, 
as  he  had  said  before,  about  £1,900,000. 
Thus  upon  a  limited  number  of  items  he 
had  accounted  for  the  whole  of  the  in- 
crease during  that  period.  With  respect 
to  the  expenditure  which  was  incurred  for 
the  public  departments  he  thought  it  de* 
sirable  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  the 
view  of  removing  from  the  pnblic  mind  the 
erroneous  impression  that  money  was  lar- 
ishly  laid  out  in  connection  with  them  in 
order  to  increase  patronage,  especially  for 
the  benefit  of  the  upper  classes  of  society. 
Now,  if  such  were  the  case — which  it  was 
not — the*  charge  would  apply  to  the  ex- 

£enditure  for  the  Treasury,  the  Colonial 
department,  and  the  other  great  public 
offices,  inasmuch  as  clerkships  in  those 
departments  were  much  sought  after  by 
young  men  of  good  family  but  scanty 
means.  He,  however,  found  that  while  the 
total  expenditure  for  the  Treasury  was,  in 
1852,  £54,400,  it  was  in  1859  not  more 
than  £54,600  ;  while  in  the  case  of  the 
Colonial  Office  the  expenditure,  which  in 
the  former  year  was  £o8,815,  was  in  the 
latter  not  more  than  £30,978.  The  only 
public  office,  in  fact,  in  connection  with 
which  there  had  been  any  materially  in- 
creased outlay  in  1859,.  as  compared  with 
1852,  was  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  in- 
crease in  that  instance  was  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  multiplication  of  telegrams  and 
special  messengers,  caused  by  the  increased 
activity  of  the  diplomatic  service  of  late 
years.  In  the  case  of  the  Poor  Law  Office 
there  had  been  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
expenditure  in  1859  as  compared  with  1852, 
the  sum  voted  for  it  having  been  in  the  lat- 
ter year  £95,000,  while  in  the  former  it 
had  been  only  £59,800.   Taking  the  Civil 
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Service  Estimates  generally,  indeed,  he 
found  that,  ii'hile  there  was  a  great  increase 
in  that  expenditure  which  might  be  said 
to  come  more  especially  under  Parlia- 
mentarj  control,  a  very  considerable  regard 
to  r.dministrative  economy  was  observable 
in  the  management  of  the  public  offices. 
There  were,  for  example,  a  great  many 
items  in  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  over 
which  the  Government  could  hardly  be  said 
to  have  any  control  whatever,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  those  cases  in  which  new  estab- 
lishments were  brought  into  existence  owing 
to  a  Vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
a  fixed  scale  of  expenditure  attached  to 
their  maintenance.  His  remark  applied 
especially  to  the  department  of  law  and 
justice.  That  House  had  seen  fit  to  extend 
the  advantages  of  cheap  justice  to  the  coun- 
try by  establishing  the  County  Courts  ;  but 
that  had  not  been  done  without  considerable 
expense  to  the  country.  When  such  a 
system  was  once  set  going  they  could  not 
disorganize  }t  by  arbitrary  reductions ;  there 
was,  therefore,  but  little  control  over  such 
matters  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
He  was  afraid  that  in  matters  of  expenditure 
a  Committee  would  not  be  quite  so  satis- 
factory as  the  hon.  Gentleman  supposed  ; 
and  he  could  not  giye  a  better  instance  of 
what  was  likely  to  occur  than  that  which 
happened  in  the  case  of  a  Committee  over 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford  (Mr. 
Wise),  presided— namely,  the  Committee 
on  our  Consular  Establishments.  The  re- 
commendations of  that  Committee  were  of 
great  value,  and  led  to  great  improvements 
in  our  consular  system  ;  but,  in  so  far  as 
economy  was  concerned,  the  result  would 
have  been  an  increased  expenditure  of 
£40,000  or  £50.000  a  year  had  the  Go- 
vernment, in  revising  the  consular  system, 
and  carrying  out  the  principles  of  the  Com- 
mittee, not  been  able  to  do  so  in  a  less  ex- 
pensive way.  But  by  employing  commercial 
consuls  in  the  less  important  stations  they 
would,  he  hoped,  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  at  the 
more  important  places,  without  any  national 
increase  of  cost.  He  referred  to  that 
as  affording  the  House  a  proof  of  the  dif- 
ference that  existed  between  the  action 
of  a  Committee  and  a  Government.  In- 
deed, ho  could  hardly  recollect  an  instance 
in  which  a  Committee  had  sat  to  investigate 
any  matters  involving  expenditure — such 
as  harbours  of  refuge,  designs  for  the  Fo- 
reign Office,  or  other  public  works — in 
which  the  result  of  their  labours,  howeyer 
faeneficia]  to  the  public,  had  not  been  op- 
Mr,  Laing 


posed  to  the  interests  of  economy.  Another 
objection  t<3  the  appointment  of  this  Com- 
mittee was  that  all  tlie  large  items  on  which 
the  possibility  of  carrying  out  an  extensive 
system  of  economy  mainly  turned  related 
to  subjects  of  such  general  interest  that 
the  House  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
listen  to  the  opinion  of  any  Committee, 
however  respectable,  in  the  event  of  its  re- 
commending a  reduction  in  them.  Among 
these  was  the  Vote  for  Education,  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  important  to  which 
his  hon.  Friend  had  rcfeiTcd.  The  annual 
increase  that  took  place  in  the  Vote  for 
Education  alone  swallowed  up  over  and  over 
again  all  that  could  be  economized  in  smaller 
matters.  If  they  were  only  to  have  regard 
to  economy  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
say  how  the  expenditure  for  education  could 
be  cut  down  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  questions 
affecting  the  higher  interests  of  the  country 
generally  other  considerations  had  to  be 
attended  to.  His  hon.  Friend  referred  to 
the  Woods  and  Forests.  There,  again,  a 
great  difficulty — and  that  a  constitutional 
one — stood  in  the  way  of  such  an  inquiry 
as  he  suggested.  If  the  Government  or  the 
country  were  absolute  owners  of  the  whole 
of  the  Crown  property  there  might  be  no 
difficulty  in  saying  what  were  best  to  be 
done.  Probably  it  would  be  to  convert  the 
whole  of  their  landed  property  into  money, 
and  invest  it  in  securities,  where  no  staff  of 
officials  or  foresters  would  be  required  to 
guard  it,  because  a  large  landed  property 
scattered  all  over  the  kingdom,  ineludinff 
a  great  amount  of  waste  land,  was  just 
that  sort  of  property  that  required  all 
the  supervision  and  economy  of  a  private 
individual  owner  to  manage  it  well.  They 
all  knew  how  the  estates  of  joint-stock 
companies  were  ordinarily  managed,  and 
it  was  very  probable  that  the  State  could 
not  manage  such  matters  better  than  a 
joint-stock  company  would  do.  But,  then, 
there  was  the  constitutional  difficulty  that 
the  property  belonged  to  the  Crown,  that 
we  were  not  the  real  owners  of  it»  and 
were  not  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  it.  Wo 
had  only  made  a  bargain  with  the  Crown, 
by  which  we  agreed  to  manage  it  during 
the  life  of  the  Sovereign,  and  they  eould 
not  with  a  due  regard  to  constitutional  con- 
siderations, sell  that  of  which  we  only  had 
the  temporary  usufruct.  The  management 
of  the  Woods  and  Foresta  had,  however, 
been  under  the  consideration  of  Committees 
of  that  House  from  time  to  time.  Some 
years  ago  a  Committee,  presided  over  by 
Lord  Dancan,  took  great  interest  in  the 
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subject,  and  mnny  improvements  were  the 
result  of  its  investigations.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  department  was  mnch  better 
managed  now  than  formerly,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen at  the  head  of  it,  Mr.  Gore  and  Mr. 
Howard,  were  exceedingly  assiduous  and 
attentive  to  their  duties.  He  knew  that 
they  were  anything  but  extrnvagnntly  dis- 
posed, and  during  the  short  time  he  had 
been  in  office  he  was  able  to  say  that  they 
had  endeavoured  to  manago  the  property 
in  the  best  possible  manner.  He  would 
say,  in  such  circumstances,  let  the  House 
watch  the  results,  and  if  in  course  of  time 
they  were  not  satisfied,  then  let  a  Commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  discover  abuses  and  in- 
fuse fresh  vigour  into  tbo  department.  He 
believed  the  appointment  of  a  Standing 
Committee  would  be  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  would  relievo  parties  from  responsi- 
bility to  whom  they  ought  to  look  for  the 
right  discharge  of  their  duties  ;  and  he 
oould  not  see  that,  with  a  responsibility 
resting  partly  on  a  Committee  and  pnrtly  on 
the  Treasury  and  Woods  and  Forests,  the 
system  would  work  weH.  There  only  re- 
mained the  question  regarding  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  and  there  also  a  difficulty  arose 
on  a  point  of  political  principle.  The 
charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  were 
those  that,  for  certain  reasons,  they  did  not 
wish  to  subject  to  the  fluctuating  chances 
of  an  annual  Vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Among  these  were  the  charges  for 
the  administration  of  law  and  justice,  cer- 
tain ecclesiastical  and  theological  payments, 
and  the  grant  to  Maynootb,  which  were 
paid  out  (^  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  avoid 
exciting  questions  being  raised  in  that 
House.  In  considering  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  to  deal  with  these  matters 
with  a  view  to  economy,  the  House  should 
bear  in  mind  that,  on  the  question  of  trans- 
ferring Votes  of  this  kind  to  the  Estimates, 
there  was  something  to  be  said  on  tlie  other 
side.  Instead  of  leading  to  economy  it  was 
just  as  likely  that  there  would  be  a  pres- 
sure on  them  to  increase  the  Votes,  so 
that  they  might  in  reality  have  to  pay 
larger  sums  than  when  the  charges  came 
oat  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  He  at- 
tached mnch  force  to  this  objection  when 
he  considered  the  increase  that  had  been 
made  in  items  which  were  annually  open  to 
revision.  He  had  thus  adverted,  as  shortly 
as  he  could,  to  the  reasons  which  induced 
him,  while  agreeing  in  the  object  proposed 
bj  his  hen.  Friend,  to  doubt  whether  such 
G  ommittee  as  he  had  suggested  was  the 
best  mode  of  attaining  it.    in  doing  so  he 


had  been  obliged  to  point  out  that  the 
abuses  complained  of  arose  very  much  from 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  adminis* 
trative  department ;  but  before  sitting 
down  he  was  anxious  to  guard  against 
being  understood  as  meaning  that  every 
thing  had  been  done  that  ought  to  be  done 
to  carry  out  economy  in  the  public  ex- 
penditure. If  tbe  Government  were  sop- 
ported  by  public  opinion  and  by  that  House 
m  enforcing  economical  views,  a  good  deal 
might  yet  be  done, — he  would  not  say  to 
return  to  the  Estimates  of  former  years, 
but  certainly  to  orrest  that  increase,  which, 
if  it  went  on  as  at  present,  would  in  a  very 
short  time  be  formidable  indeed.  Govern- 
ment really  could  not  do  much  unless  they 
were  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the 
country.  If  public  opinion,  as  reflected  by 
that  House,  was  constantly  urging  a  more 
liberal  expenditure  for  objects  of  admitted 
utility,  which,  though,  perhaps,  separately 
forming  but  small  items  in  the  Estimates, 
yet  made  up  a  considerable  aggregate,  the 
Government  could  not  long  oppose  a  very 
effectual  resistance.  But  if,  on  the  other 
handy  they  were  supported  by  the  House, 
there  were  some  questions  on  which  a  good 
deal  might  be  done.  The  question  of  edu- 
cation, to  which  his  hen.  Friend  had  re- 
ferred, was  one  on  which  he  did  not  say 
considerations  of  economy  were  paramount; 
but  still  he  thought,  if  these  were  admitted 
to  have  due  weight,  a  good  deal  might  be 
done.  Again,  if  every  hon.  Gentleman  in 
that  House  who  had  a  taste  for  architecture 
took  every  opportunity  of  enforcing  it  ac- 
cording to  his  ogtvn  notions,  with  a  total  dis- 
regard of  expense,  a  very  large  expenditure 
must  be  incurred,  seeing  the  necessity 
there  was  for  the  erection  of  many  public 
buildings.  The  same  thing  might  be 
said  in  regard  to  harbours  of  refuge,  in 
respect  to  which  there  had  been  a  constant 
pressure  from  all  parts  of  the  country  on  the 
Government  for  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
sum  of  money ;  but  if  supported,  as  he 
trusted  they  would  be,  by  public  opinion 
and  the  House  enforcing  economy  in  these 
matters,  he  did  hope  the  case  was  not  alto- 
gether desperate.  He  could  assure  his  horn 
Friend  and  the  House  that  the  attention  of 
the  Government  during  the  recess  had  been 
most  earnestly  devoted  to  this  subject.  He 
might  say  there  was  not  a  Vote  in  the  Es- 
timates for  past  years  which  he  himself 
had  not  gone  through  carefully,  anxious  to 
make  reductions.  He  could  not  venture  to 
promise  that  the  result  of  these  reductions 
would  be  a  rery  great  diminution  in  mat- 
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ters  which  had  gone  far  bejond  control ; 
but  he  did  renture  to  hope  that  when  tlie 
Estimates  were  produced  it  would  be  seen 
their  exertions  on  the  side  of  economy  had 
not  been  altogether  useless.  'He  thought 
the  best  course  the  House  could  take  was 
to  leave  the  whole  responsibility  for  the 
present  on  the  Government,  watching  their 
progress  very  closely,  scrutinizing  very 
jealously  every  subject  of  expenditure  in 
the  Estimates,  and  if,  after  giving  them  a 
fair  trial,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
results,  let  them  come  down  on  them  with 
a  Committee,  not  a  standing  or  annual  Com- 
mittee under  which  the  Government  might 
shelter  themselves,  but  a  Committee  which 
would  be  a  reality,  and  would  bring  home 
to  the  Government  a  sense  of  their  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  BAXTER  said,  that  be  agreed 
with  the  lion.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  that  both  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try were  exceedingly  indebted  to  his  hon. 
Friend  for  bringing  this  important  question 
before  them  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
Session.  He  was  rather  disappointed  with 
the  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  the  Treasury.  It  was  obvious  to  every 
one  that  something  must  be  done  to  check 
the  public  expenditure,  and  keep  it  within 
reasonable  bounds.  There  was  an  absolute 
necessity  for  economizing  the  national  ex- 
penditure, Even  Gentlemen  who  were  in- 
clined to  be  liberal,  if  not  lavish,  in  voting 
gums  of  money  for  the  army  and  navy,  and 
for  the  defences  of  the  country,  ought 
most  carefully  to  examine  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates.  The  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  Laing)  said  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  member  of  that  House  to  scrutinize 
the  Votes  as  submitted  to  Parliament,  es- 
pecially those  proposed  by  the  Government. 
Well,  ever  since  he  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  for  the  last  five  years, 
he  had  attended  in  that  House  almost 
dvery  Supply  night,  and  he  must  say  the 
conviction  forced  itself  on  his  mind  that  no 
great  benefit  would  or  ever  could  result  to 
the  cause  they  all  had  at  heart,  of  national 
economy,  by  debating  and  dividing  upon  a 
few  of  those  small  items  which  formed  to- 
gether our  Civil  Service  Estimates.  During 
the  period  to  which  he  had  referred  he 
believed  he  was  correct  in  stating,  that 
with  three  or  four  exceptions,  every  vote 
proposed  by  the  Government  had  been 
carried  without  reduction,  although,  per- 
haps, in  double  that  number  of  instances 
Votes  had  been  expunged  in  consequence 
of  there  having  been  a  very  narrow  run  the 
Mr,  Laing 


year  before  ;  but  this  he  held  to  be  a  very 
small  result;  and  without  objecting  to  each 
great  subdivision  of  Votes,  or  examining 
each  Vote  carefully  and  lerioltm,  he  did 
not  think  much  progress  would  be  made, 
or  any  great  reduction  efi^ected  antil  Geolle* 
men  who,  like  his  hon.  Friend  and  himself, 
thought  the  expenditure  was  excessive, 
took  a  different  course,  and  adopted  suek 
a  plan  as  this  at  a  very  early  part  of  the 
Session,  saying  to  the  Government,  '*  We 
are  not  prepared  to  expend  £7,500,000 
on  the  civil  service  ;  we  think  J&7,000,000 
or  £6,500,000  quite  sufficient,  and  we  wish 
you  to  form  your  Estimates  on  that  basta." 
He  held,  in  point  of  fact,  that  at  present 
the  House  had  no  efficient  control  over 
the  public  expenditure.  They  ought  to 
throw  OR  the  Government  the  responsibility 
of  bringing  forward  those  Votes  which 
were  absolutely  necessary,  but  with  some 
such  limit  as  he  had  suggested.  Ho  waa 
disappointed  that  the  Secretary  for  the 
Treasury  had  not  been  able  to  state  that 
the  Government  had  been  enabled  vety 
much  to  reduce  the  civil  service  expendi- 
ture. He  had  had  considerable  faith  in 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  he  was  in  hopes  that 
he  would  have  devoted  his  great  abilities  to 
this  subject,  and  with  success  ;  for  he  waa 
firmly  convinced,  not  only  that  a  great 
saving  might  be  effected  without  diffieulty 
or  detriment,  but  with  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  service.  If  any  one 
doubted  this,  let  him  read  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disra^i)  upon  this 
subject  when  last  in  office,  who  distinctly 
admitted  that  there  was  a  very  great  pro- 
fusion in  the  civil  service  expenditure. 
Besides,  the  expurgation  of  Votes  would 
save  a  great  deal  of  the  precious  time 
of  the  House.  His  hon.  Friend  objected 
to  this  Committee,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  force  in  his  objection  to  it,  being 
a  Standing  Committee;  but  he  had  looked 
in  vain  for  any  declaration  of  what  the 
Government  intended  to  substitute.  The 
House  and  the  country  were  agreed  that 
the  expenditure  must  be  checked,  and 
unless  the  Government-  were  prepared  on 
their  responsibility  to  tell  them  that  it 
should  be  reduced,  he  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  shut  up  to  support  the  proposiUon 
of  his  hon.  Friend;  and  should-  the  result 
not  be  satisfactory,  then  he  thought  it 
would  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Hoose 
to  affirm  some  such  Resolution  as  he  had 
suggested.     It  was  true  that  the  mind  of 
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the  country  was  Dot  at  present  in  a  rery 
ocononiioal  mood,  but  sure  he  was  the  day 
would  come  when  they  would  be  forced 
by  pubh'c  opinion  out  of  doors  to  deyote 
more  attention  to  this  subject  than  they 
had  hitherto  done,  and  it  would,  without 
doubt,  be  one  of  the  first  great  subjects 
discussed  in  the  reformed  Parliament.  He 
thought  they  would  show  themselves  ex- 
ceedingly shortsighted,  if,  supposing  there 
was  no  economical  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  they  attempted  to  blink 
what,  in  his  mind,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  which  could  come  un- 
der the  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 

The  chancellor  op  the  BXCHE- 
QUER :  My  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Baxter)  has 
stated  that  he  was  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  tone  and  general  effect  of  the 
speech  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  the  Treasury.  If  that  be  so,  it  must 
be  because  my  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  did  not  wholly  succeed  in 
conveying  his  meaning  to  the  mind  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  Nothing  could  be  fairer 
than  what  my  hon.  Friend  said.  He  stated 
that  we  have  at  present  to  contend  with 
this  difficulty — that  the  mind  of  the  coun- 
try is  not  greatly  set  upon  public  economy, 
and  that  as  we  live  under  a  popular  Go* 
vernment,  in  which,  in  the  long  run,  the 
scale  of  expenditure  is  undoubtedly  deter- 
mined by  public  opinion,  we  must  naturally 
expect,  that  when  the  public  feeling  is  such 
as  my  hon.  Friend  candidly  stated,  that 
feeling  will  be  reflected  in  the  tone  and 
sentiment  of  this  House,  as  likewise  in  the 
tone  and  action  of  those  who  compose  the 
Executive.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  I  am  sure,  would  not 
form  excessive  anticipations  as  to  any 
ftrong  and  decisive  impression  being  pro- 
duced by  any  particular  Government  on  a 
course  of  feeling  which  has  become  esta- 
blished, habitual— I  might  almost  say  in- 
veterate— for  some  years  past.  We  have 
been  tending  in  all  respects  towards  a 
great  and  rapid  increase  of  expense,  and  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  remedies 
to  be  applied  to  such  a  state  of  affairs 
should  be  feeble  in  their  origin,  and  that 
their  first  results,  at  any  rate,  should  be 
moderate  in  extent.  It  is  vain  to  hope, 
unless  you  have  the  concurt>ence  of  a  power- 
ful feeling  out  of  doors,  that  the  efforts  of 
any  particular  Administration,  at  any  par- 
ticular moment,  will  be  attended  with  great 
results  in  the  reduction  in  your  civil  and 
miscellaneous  expenditure.  The  hon.  Gen* 
ileman  may  say— if  your  power  is  small, 
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you  may,  at  aH  events,  show  that  your 
intentions  are  good.  Well,  when  we  lay 
our  Miscellaneous  Estimates  on  the  table 
and  enter  on  their  discussion,  I  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  satisfy  the  House — I  am 
sure  we  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  than  whom  no  hon.  Member  is 
more  anxiously  bent  on  economy — that  we 
hare  given  to  this  question  our  best  atten- 
tion. But  he  would  find,  from  the  state- 
ment of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
increase  in  those  Estimates  is  due  to  a  yery 
small  number  of  subjects,  and  that  out  of 
that  small  number  there  are  one  or  two 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  Go* 
vernment  to  control.  I  promise  my  hon. 
Friend,  however,  that  when  we  produce 
our  proposals  in  regard  to  them,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  if  little  can  be  done  at  any  given 
moment  by  any  given  Administration,  we 
have  yet  sincerely  cndeavom'ed  to  examine 
into  the  means,  both  of  checking  the  pre* 
sent  rapid  increase,  and,  where  possible, 
of  introducing  a  diminution  in  this  import- 
ant branch  of  our  expenditure.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  ono  of  the  great  offenders  in 
this  matter  is,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, the  educational  Vote.  We  have 
given  the  most  careful  consideration  during 
the  recess  to  this  part  of  the  Estimates. 
But  we  found  oursehres  confronted  with 
this  important-  fact — that  a  very  assiduous 
and  intelligent  Commission  was  appointed 
two  or  three  years  ago  to  inquire  into  this 
whole  subject ;  and  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  the  Executive  Government  to 
propose,  until  that  Commission  had  re« 
ported,  any  changes  in  the  educational 
Vote  materially  affecting  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded.  We  have  endeavoured, 
however,  at  this  early  date,  both  to  check 
the  rapid  expansion  of  this  branch  of  ex- 
penditure, and  also — ffhere  we  could  do  it 
without  unduly  trenching  on  tho  province 
of  the  Commissioners — to  give  Parliament 
an  indication  of  the  direction  in  which 
further  improvement  in  tho  way  of  economy 
may  be  made.  I  am  bound  likewise  to 
add,  that  I  am  satisfied  the  Commissioners 
take  a  very  serious  view  of  the  great  public 
evils  involved  in  the  rapid  increase  of  this 
Vote,  and  that  it  will  be  a  main  object  of 
their  labours  to  recommend  such  changes 
as  will  eontrol,  if  not  altogether  arrest, 
that  increase.  I  regret  to  say  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  has 
rather  understated  than  overstated  this 
evil  in  describing  the  gigantic  strides  with 
whiehy  from  the  smallest  beginning,  the 
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edaoatioDal  estimate  lias  advanced  to 
£2.000,000  per  annum.  Those  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  this  subject  will  tell 
jTOU  plainlj  that,  if  you  continue  to  act 
upon  the  rules  now  in  force,  no  very  long 
course  of  years  will  have  elapsed  before 
this  £2,000,000  reaches  £3,000,000,  or, 
indeed,  a  much  greater  amount.  The 
growth  of  this  expenditure  not  only  tends 
to  augment  the  national  burdens,  but  has 
a  most  enervating  effect  upon  the  public 
mind ;  and  therefore  on  moral  conside- 
rations, as  well  as  financial,  it  demands 
our  most  earnest  attention.  With  re- 
spect to  two  or  three  other  important 
sources  of  increase  which  have  already 
been  pointed  out,  I  venture  to  say  that  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Government  have 
turned  their  best  attention  to  them  during 
the  recess.  With  regard  to  the  Motion 
now  before  us,  I  wish  to  distinguish  be- 
tween it  and  the  course*  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stafford  (Mr.  Wise)  invites  us 
to  take.  I  cordially  welcome  the  hon. 
Gentleman  as  an  ally  in  the  cause  to  which 
he  has  devoted  his  energies,  and  in  which 
he  has  shown  not  only  so  much  zeal,  but 
so  much  ability.  I  could  not  recommend 
the  House  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last,  namely, 
that  the  House  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Session  should  refuse  to  go  beyond  the 
limit  of  £6,500,000  in  voting  these  Esti- 
mates,  and  that  the  Government  should  be 
compelled  to  frame  them  accordingly.  It 
would  break  my  heart  to  think  that  no 
other  remedy  was  open  to  us.  I  do  not 
think,  even  on  the  ground  of  prudence,  it 
would  be  a  fit  mode  of  dealing  with  an  im- 
portant question.  I  thank  my  hon.  Friend 
for  drawing  our  attention  to  this  subject ; 
I  am  sure  good  will  come  out  of  this  discus- 
sion. It  is  not  that  the  mind  of  the  people 
of  England  is  obstinately  fixed  in  these 
matters.  It  derives  its  tone  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  temper  of  this  House. 
And  when  it  is  seen  that  we  are  in  earnest 
on  the  subject  of  economy  the  public  out 
of  doors  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  found  in 
harmony  with  us.  Although  we  ore  cer- 
tainly acted  upon  by  the  popular  sentiment, 
we  can  also  in  torn  act  powerfully  on  that 
sentiment.  The  House  and  the  country, 
in  truth,  act  and  react  on  each  other.  But 
with  respect  to  this  Motion,  I  frankly  own 
I  do  not  think  it  is  in  a  state  in  which  it 
can  be  advantageously  adopted.  The  hon. 
Mover  included  in  his  view  at  least  three 
subjects ;  in  fact,  there  are  nearer  thirty 
than  three,  each  of  which  must  obviously 
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go  before  any  Committee  that  has  to  enter 
on  this  vast  field  ;  so  that  instead  of  any 
one  Committee  being  capable  of  investiga- 
ting all  the  subjects  it  will  require  at  least 
six  Committees  to  get  through  all  the  busi- 
ness referred  to  them.  Any  Select  Commit- 
tee which  had  charge  of  the  department  of 
Woods  and  Forests  and  the  Land  Revenues 
alone  would  have  sufficient  work  on  its 
hands.  Any  Committee  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  expediency  of  making  fur- 
ther transfers  from  the  Consolidated  Fund 
to  the  Votes  would  find  ample  labour  cut 
out  for  it.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has  al- 
luded to  a  particular  item.  It  is  an  affair 
of  £2,000— the  salary,  I  think,  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly. 
It  would  ta1ce  a  Committee  more  days  than 
I  should  certainly  like  to  sit  to  determine 
whether  a  multiplicity  of  items  of  that 
description  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Votes  or  not.  I  am  sorry  it  was  not  prac- 
ticable to  carry  further  the  transfer  already 
effected.  It  was  with  great  reluctance 
that  we  stopped  short  where  we  did.  But 
'  the  inquiry  was  a  very  onerous  one,  and  it 
alone  would  require  the  undivided  exertions 
of  a  Select  Committee  to  conduct  it  satis- 
factorily. As  to  the  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates, I  venture  to  say  no  single  Com- 
mittee could  embrace  the  business  of  re- 
viewing that  expenditure.  It  is  so  vast 
and  so  varied,  and  some  of  the  questions 
involved  in  it  are  so  difficult,  that  it  would 
task  the  time  and  attention  of  several  dis- 
tinct Committees.  In  truth,  the  hon. 
Member  has  sketched  out  in  his  Motion 
views  and  objects  that  call  for  a  much 
larger  machinery  than  this  House  could 
supply  and  keep  in  operation  from  year  to 
year.  And  here  I  come  to  a  point  on 
which  I  am  at  issue  with  the  framer  of  the 
Resolution.  A  Select  Committee  of  this 
kind  appointed  every  year  would  not  only 
not  be  a  good  measure,  but  would  be  a 
decidedly  bad  one.  It  would  begin  with 
taking  away  from  the  Executive  its  proper 
responsibility,  and  would  end  by  resolving 
all  responsibility  into  pure  vapour  ;  for  it 
is  impossible  that  a  Select  Committee  could 
really  be  charged  with  the  duties  or  the 
responsibilities  of  a  public  department  from 
year  to  year.  What  the  House  of  Com- 
mons can  do  in  this  matter  must  be  done 
periodically.  By  periodically  passing  from 
one  subject  to  another  this  House  may  be 
able,  through  its  Committees,  to  do  a  great 
work  in  reviewing  the  Miscellaneous  Esti- 
mates ;  and  periodically,  I  grant,  every 
one  of  the  hon.  Member's  subjects  ia  a 
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legitimate  subject  for  Bucli  an  inquiry.  But 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  about  the 
power  and  effect  of  these  Committees.  A 
Committee  of  this  nature  sat  eleven  years 
ago.  What  was  the  issue  of  its  labours  ? 
Why,  a  recommendation  iZ  abolish  the 
office  of  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  whose 
salary  was  included  in  the  Miscellaneous 
Estimates.  [Murmurs. '\  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  stating  that  that  was  the  prin- 
cipal and  substantial  measure  which  pro- 
ceeded from  them.  Therefore  I  am  not 
yery  sanguine  as  to  the  operation  of  such 
a  Committee,  unless  it  be  appointed  with  a 
▼ery  special  aim,  and  devotes  all  its  best 
energies  to  the  dischurgo  of  its  duties. 
I  hope  that,  for  these  reasons,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  will  not  expect  me  to  accede 
to  his  Motion.  .  1  give  no  opinion  on  the 
question  whether  the  time  has  yet  arrived 
at  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  appoint 
another  Committee  on  the  Miscellaneous 
Estimates.  Do  not  understand  me  to 
place  any  negative  on  that  subject,  I 
would  rather  reserve  my  opinion  upon  it. 
But  I  think,  if  I  may  say  so,  jthat  having 
a  new  Adnrjnistration  in  office,  it  might 
be  as  well  if  the  House  allowed  us  to  lay 
our  Miscellaneous  Estimates  on  the  table, 
and  if  the  hon.  Gentleman,  or  any  other 
hon.  Member  reserved  it  to  himself  to 
consider  whether  it  would  be  for  the  public 
interest  that  a  Committee  of  this  kind 
should  bo  appointed.  Such  a  Committee 
as  is  now  proposed  I  hope  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman does  not  mean  to  press,  for  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  it  consistent  with  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  assent  to  it. 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  wished  to  make 
an  observation  upon  the  two  speeches  which 
Lad  just  been  delivered  from  the  Treasury 
Bench.    If  those  speeches  were  logical  and 
to  be  taken  as  authoritative  there  was  no 
remedy  for  the  present  evils,  of  which  no- 
body appeared  to  complain  so  loudly  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     Because,  if 
no  such  Motion  as  his  hon.  Friend  had  pro- 
posed were  adopted,  it  was  quite  clear  that 
they  were  shut  up  to  the  plan  which  was 
now   followed,    and   trhich,    accoi*ding  to 
every  speaker  who  had  yet  addressed  the 
House,  was  leading  us  to  a  condition  of 
things  most  alarming  ahd  deplorable.     He 
always  found  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer complaining  on  these  occasions  that 
the  House  and  the  country  were  not  suffi- 
ciently economical,   and  yet  every  Chan* 
cellor  of  Exchequer  refused  to  accept  any- 
thing that  would  give  the  public  depart- 
ments the  power  to  resist  proposals  of  in* 


creased  expenditure.  Years  ago  it  was  a 
common  thing  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  when  asked  to  sanction  such 
proposals,  to  say,  ''  What  do  you  think  Mr. 
Hume  will  say  ?"  Mr.  Hume  was  not 
there  now,  and  unfortunately  his  mantle 
did  not  appear  to  have  fallen  upon  any 
Member  of  the  House.  He  had  heard 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  make  this 
answer  to  those  who  besieged  the  Treasury 
for  additional  expense.  Why  did  they  thus 
use  the  great  economist's  name  ?  Because 
they  felt  the  necessity  of  having  some 
power  beyond  their  own  to  hold  up  in 
terrorem^  even  if  it  were  only  the  pretence 
of  a  power.  Suppose  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  such  a  Committee  as  was 
now  proposed  to  refer  to  and  to  fall  barck 
upon — not  a  Committee  like  the  Library 
Committee,  that  nobody  knew  anything 
about — and  he  for  one  never  heard  of  any 
thing  they  ever  did  —  but  a  Committee 
honourably  chosen  every  Session,  not 
packed  for  special  objects,  as  they  gener- 
ally were — the  Treasury  might  then  say, 
when  gentlemen  came  to  them  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  demanding  additional 
expenditure,  "  We  cannot  put  such  an  in- 
crease into  the  Estimates.  If  we  do,  do 
you  think  the  fifteen  Gentlemen  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  and  before 
whom  all  these  things  must  come,  will 
agree  to  a  proposal  of  this  nature  ?"  Thus 
between  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  Committee  a  very  efficient  check 
would  be  put  upon  many  items  of  expendi- 
ture that  were  now  voted  without  question. 
A  few  years  ago  a  Committee  sat  to  inquire 
into  the  Civil  Service  Estimates.  One  of 
the  (Tider  Members  of  the  Committee,  not 
now  in  the  House,  told  him  that  there  was 
a  young  Member  of  the  House  connected 
by  special  ties  with  the  Whig  families,  and 
it  was  his  casting  vote  that  destroyed  that 
otherwise  immortal  Lord  of  the  Treasurv. 
What  was  the  fate  of  that  young  Member 
afterwards  ?  Why,  they  never  put  him  on 
a  Committee  which  had  anything  to  do 
with  tho  expenditure,  from  that  day  to  this, 
and  never  would  unless  he  repented  of  that 
most  grievous  sin.  Another  Committee 
was  afterwards  appointed.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  who  was  then  Prime 
Minister,  agreed  that  a  fair  Committee 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  official  salaries,  and  he 
fulfilled  his  pledge.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Rochdalo  (Mr.  Cobdcn)  was  a  Member  of 
that  Committee,  he  was  another,  the  right 
I  hon.  Member  for  Coventry  (Mr.  Ellice)  was 
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alsa  upon  it,  aud  it  was  composed  of  the 
usual  number  of  Members.  The  Committee 
examfned  Sir  B.  Peel,  tbe  present  Prime 
Minister,  tbe  noble  Lord  now  tbe  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affisirs,  and  many  bon. 
Members  then  in  the  House.  Wbat  did  tbey 
recommeud  ?  Tbere  were  many  recom- 
mendations that  they  agreed  to  unanimously, 
tbere  were  many  others  upon  wbiob  a  large 
majority  were  agreed,  and  tbe  total  of  the 
reductions  they  recommended  amounted  to 
from  £70,000  to  £80.000  a  year.  Wbat 
was  tbe  result  ?  Tbe  salary  of  tbe  Judge- 
Advocate  was  reduced  by  £500,  and  tliat 
of  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  by  an 
equal  sum.  Tbe  Government  reduced  tbe 
salary  of  a  noble  Lord  at  tbe  Poor  Law 
Board  £500,  whereupon  thinking  his  ser- 
vices wortb  more,  be  resigned.  [Mr. 
Disraeli  :  Tbe  Secretary  ^r  Ireland.] 
Yes,  there  was  tbe  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
No  one  knew  what  salary  tbe  Secretary  for 
Ireland  received.  It  appeared  that  there 
was  a  great  amount  of  dining  and  hospita- 
lity, a  thing  very  well  understood  in  Ire- 
land, which  was  said  to  be  necessary  for 
that  official,  and  the  Committee  were  told 
tbat  a  high  salary  was  necessary.  How- 
ever, the  salary  was  reduced  by  £2,000,  and 
these  reductions,  which  did  not  amount  to 
one-tenth  part  of  wbat  tbe  Committee  re- 
commenJed  almost  unanimously,  were  all 
tbat  had  been  carried  into  effect  by  tbe 
Government.  He  (Mr.  Bright)  had  fre- 
quently remonstrated  with  tbe  Treasury 
Bench  on  the  subject  but  without  effect. 
Then  tbere  were  tbe  Scotch  Judges.  Every 
one  knew  tbat  if  the  work  were  equally  di- 
vided between  them  there  would  be  no  per- 
sous  with  so  little  to  do  as  the  Scotch  Judges. 
In  fact,  there  were  so  many  Judges  and  so 
scanty  a  Bar,  that  great  difficulty  was  found 
in  supplying  the  bench  witb  men  of  suffi- 
cient ability.  Tbe  Committee  recommended 
that  a  reduction  in  tbe  number  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  Judges  should  be  made  when  a 
vacancy  occurred.  Very  soon  afterwards 
a  Chief  Justice  died  in  Ireland.  He  put 
it  to  tbe  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  who 
was  then  Prime  Minister,  whether  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  the  Government  to  carry 
into  effect  tbe  recommendations  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee, and  reduce  tbe  number  of  tbe  Irish 
Judges.  The  noble  Lord  made  answer  tbat 
be  had  consulted — whom  did  tbe  House 
tbink  ?  Why,  the  profession,  every  man 
of  whom  bad  entered  it  with  tbe  honour- 
able ambition  of  becoming  one  of  tbese 
Judges,  and  who,  of  course,  saw  that  bis 
cbance  would  be  very  mucb  diminished  if 

Mr,  Bright 


tbe  vacancy  were  not  filled.  Tbe  aoble 
Lord  said  he.  bad  consulted  gentlemen  of 
tbe  profession  I  and  be  did  not  tbink  tbat 
tbere  were  too  many  Judges.  The  noble 
Lord,  therefore,  entirely  disregarding  tbe 
opinion  of  tbe  Committee  npon  whicb  bo 
bimaelf  sat,  made  the  appointment  and 
filled  up  the  vacancy.  Unless  Ministers 
took  a  different  course  from  this,  and 
adopted  tbe  recommendations  of  a  Coroi- 
mittee,  and  the  changes  they  thought  ne- 
cessal'y,  bow  could  any  reduction  be  made 
in  our  present  growing  and  extravagant 
expenditure?  Take  the  education  Vote, 
for  example.  Was  tbere  ever  anything  in 
any  country  so  monstrous  and  absurd  as 
the  proceeding  in  regard  to  this  education 
Vote?  The  House  voted  money,  they 
handed  it  over  to  some  one  to  distribute 
it,  and  be  ventured  to  say  tbere  were  not 
five  men  in  tbe  House  who  knew  into  whose 
hands  it  went  for  distribution.  Tbe  head 
of  this  department  was  a  great  Lord  in  "  an- 
other  place  " — tbe  President  of  the  Council 
of  Education — and  this  great  Lord  having 
nothing  to  do,  of  course  required  some  one 
to  help  him.  Accordingly,  a  Vice-President 
was  appointed,  and  he  bad  a  salary.  The 
appointment  was  made  to  relieve  some  one 
who  bad  a  salary  from  tbe  necessity  of 
doing  anything  for  it.  So  another  appoint- 
ment was  made  of  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  of  Education.  Another  piece  of 
patronage  was  made,  and  another  salary 
was  paid.  This  education  Vote  was  ex- 
pended for  the  most  part  upon  one  particu- 
lar class  and  sect  of  the  community, — it 
went  towards  the  eiiucation  supposed  to  bo 
given  by  tbe  Established  Church  of  this 
country.  It  was  not,  for  reasons  well- 
known  to  many  bon.  Members,  distributed 
in  fair  proportions  among  the  various  classes 
of  tbe  community.  He  confessed  be  thoygbt 
it  a  monstrous  thing  to  vote  a  sum  whicb 
his  bon.  Friend  quoted  at  something  like 
£1.500,000,  and  which  tbe  Chancellor  of 
tbe  Exchequer  said  was  getting  up  to 
£2,000,000,  without  any  sort  of  a  Report 
being  made  tbat  enabled  tbe  House  to  ex- 
amine tbe  Vote  minutely  or  control  it  at 
all.  The  Government  ought  to  aid  tbe 
House,  as  the  House  ought  to  aid  tbe 
country,  in  cbecking  and  controlluig  sucb 
an  expenditure.  To  do  this  would  be  tbe 
office  of  sucb  a  Committee  as  was  now  pro- 
posed— not  a  Committee  packed  with  four 
Gentlemen  from  tbe  Treasury  Bencb  on 
one  side  of  the  House  and  four  from  tbe 
ex-Treasury  Bencb,  all  mixed  up  in  tbe 
matter,  and  all  boping  to  enjoy  tbe  distri- 
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bution  of  tbk  expenditure,  but  an  bonett 
and  fair  Coramittee  appointed  by  the  House 
itself,  and  not  influenced  by  the  Oorern- 
ment.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  spoken  imploringly  to  the  House  in 
favour  of  economy,  and  complimented  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  who  made  this  Motion  as 
an  ally.  If  he  were  sincere  in  that — and 
could  ii  be  doubted? — a  Committee  com- 
posed of  tweWe  or  fifteen  Gentlemen  chosen 
from  both  sides  of  the  House  must  be  of 
use,  if  they  could  help  the  House  to  scru- 
tinize these  Yotes.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  leave  the  money  to  fructify  in  the 

rkets  of  the  people  than  to  allow  it  to 
expended,  as  at  present,  for  fifty  un- 
necessary objects,  somo  of  which  were 
positively  pernicious.  He  trusted  that  the 
House  would  agree  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  of  great  service.  He  warned  the 
House,  however,  that  while  £7.000.000  or 
£8,000,000  were  squandered  in  this  and 
other  directions,  tlie  time  would  come  when 
the  subject  must  receive  the  most  serious 
attention.  He  would  say  no  more  now,  as 
other  occasions  would  present  themselves. 
But  if  there  were  any  one  of  a  truly  Con- 
servative spirit,  who  wished  to  see  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  founded  upon  an 
unquestionable  and  stable  basis,  so  that 
they  would  last  his  time  and  his  children's 
who  came  after  him,  he  could  not  show  this 
Conservative  spirit  better  tlian  in  helping 
any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  lessen 
the  vast  expenditure  and  taxation  of  the 
country.  There  might  come  a  time  when 
we  might  not  have  two  or  three  good  suc- 
cessive harvests,  two  or  three  good  cotton 
crops,  and  seasons  of  abundance  and  pros- 
perity. There  might  be  a  time  of  cloud 
and  storm,  when  these  matters  might  be 
called  in  question  in  a  spirit  they  would  all 
be  loth  to  see.  Those  who  were  sitting  in 
that  House  were  the  guardians  of  the  public 
purse  of  this  country,  and  ought  to  warn 
their  countrymen  against  the  pernicious 
folly  that  had  distinguished  the  public,  the 
Parliament,  and  the  Cabinets  of  this 
country  for  years  past.  It  was  their  duty 
to  warn  them  that  if  they  did  not  change 
their  policy  it  would  lead  to  disaster  and 
confusion  if  not  to  utter  ruin. 

Sir  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said, 
that  as  far  as  he  could  understand  the  ob- 
jections which  had  been  made  to  the  Motion 
under  discussion,  the  only  grave  argument 
brought  against  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  was  that  it  would  break  in  up- 


on the  responsibility  of  the  Executive.  In 
his  opinion,  however,  it  would  have  no  such 
effect.  It  would  leave  the  responsibility 
of  the  Executive  just  where  it  was,  with 
this  difference,  that  officials  would  know 
they  were  acting  under  the  vigilant  super- 
vision of  Parliament.  Ho  could  not  con- 
ceive a  more  effectual  mode  of  doing  what 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  was 
so  desirable — influencing  public  opinion  out 
of  the  House,  than  by  the  appointment  of 
an  annual  Committee  of  their  own  body  to 
examine  the  expenditure  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  bring  its  salient  features  under 
the  notice  of  the  House  and  of  the  country. 
It  was  perfectly  clear  that  as  business  was 
at  present  done  the  Estimates  were  mere 
matter  of  form.  It  was  not  enough  for 
the  House  merely  to  pass  the  Votes — it 
was  their  duty  to  see,  further,  how  the 
money  had  been  spent.  The  inquiry  now 
proposed  might  appear  alarmingly  compre- 
hensive, but  it  would  rest  with  tho  Com- 
mittee to  deterraime  how  many  points  they 
ought  to  deal  with  in  tho  expenditure  of 
any  given  period.  Since  tho  disjunction 
of  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Woods  and 
Forests  Departments  the  latter  had  been 
unrepresented  in  the  House  ;  and,  in  a 
constitutionol  point  of  view,  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  more  entirely  irresponsible 
officials  than  the  two  gentlemen  who  acted 
as  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
The  expenditure  of  that  department  was 
some  £90,000  a  year,  but  all  the  account 
of  it  set  before  the  House  was  two  totals 
of  £47,000  and  £48,000  put  down  as 
"  money  spent. "  Surely,  some  more  de« 
tailed  and  explicit  statement  was  required; 
and  that  it  would  be  tho  business  of  the 
Committee,  if  agreed  to,  to  recommend.  If 
it  was  true,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer appeared  to  admit,  that  the  money 
for  educational  purposes  was  spent,  and 
might  be  spent,  to  any  extent,  without  his 
authority,  it  was  clearly  high  time  that 
some  system  of  inquiry  such  as  was 
now  proposed  should  be  adopted  without 
delay.  If  the  House  chose  to  spend 
£2,000,000  in  education,  let  them  do  it, 
but  let  it  also  be  accounted  for.  Believing 
that  the  Motion  was  of  a  practical  cha- 
racter, and  was  calculated  to  effect  one 
of  the  most  important  objects  which  the 
House,  as  regarded  the  public  purse,  could 
accomplish,  he  should  support  it. 

Question    put :  —  the    House   divided: 
Ayes  121,  Noes  93  ;  Majority  28. 
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INCOME  TAX. 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  MOYEO. 

Mr.  POLLARD-URQUHART  said^  he 

rose  to  move  for  a 

"Select  Committee  to  inquire  whether  it  be 
possible  to  adopt  some  mode  of  assessing  the  In- 
come Tax,  whereby  the  injustices  and  vexations 
now  generally  complained  of  may  be  wholly  or 
partially  obviated." 

He  hoped  tho  Houso  would  give  him  their 

attention  for  a  short  time  while  he  adrert- 

ed  to   the  course  which  had  heen  taken 

with  regard  to  this  tax.     They  would  find 

that  it  had  always  been  looked  upon  as 

a  war  tax,  or  one  tliat  ought  to   bo  im* 

posed  only  with  the  view  of  nieetiug  some 

temporary  emergency.      In  1798  it  had 

first  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  war 

tax.    In  1842  tho  original  Income  Tax  Act 

was  passed  by  the  lato  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

andin  1845  it  was  again  carried  Uirouglt 
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Parliament  bj  that  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
In  1848  the  tax  was  renewed  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  India  (Sir 
C.  Wood),  in  order  to  make  up  a  deficiency 
in  the  revenue.     In  1851  it  wns  again  re- 
newed by  the  same  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
with  a  view  to  enable  the  Government  to 
remove  some  anomalies  in  the  taxation  of 
the  country.     In  the  year  1851  and  in  the 
following  year  a  Committee  was,  on  the 
Motion  of  the  late  Mr.  Hume,  granted,  for 
the  same  purpose  as  those  which  he  now 
wished  to  inquire  into,  but  its  labours  were 
brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  by  the 
dissolution.  In  1853  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ob- 
tained a  renewal  of  the  tax,  and  he  then 
referred  to  a  period  to  which  they  were 
now  advancing,  when  the  income  tax  was 
to  expire  altogether.     This,  therefore,  was 
the  t*me  when  they  ought  to  review  this 
tax,  and  see  whether  anything  could  be 
done  to  put  it  upon  a  footing  of  equality  as 
regarded  all  classes  of  the  community,  for 
he  firmly  believed  that  with  the  present 
increased  taxes  to   abolish  it    altogether 
would  be  a  great  financial  error,  especially 
if  the  House  wished  to  see  the  policy  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  fully  carried  out. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
on  a  former  occasion  spoken  in  favour  of 
this  view,  and  he  would  not  deny  that  now 
was  the  time  to  review  the  operations  of  the 
tax,  and  to  see  whether  they  could  not  get 
rid  of  its  glaring  inequalities.     It  might 
be  the  possible  intention  of  the  Government 
to  ask  the  House  to  reimpose  this  tax  for 
a  limited  period;   but,   if  that   were  so, 
nothing,  in  his  opinion,  could  be  worse  than 
thus  tampering  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people.     The  Government  imposed  the  tax 
for  a  limited  period  of  time,  thus  giving 
hopes  that  it  would  be  allowed  to  lapse  at 
the  end  of  the  time  stated,  but  when  that 
time  expired  it  was  again  imposed.     He 
would  also  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
in  his  memorable  speech  in  1853  he  had 
described  this  tax  as  one  with  respect  to 
which  it  behoved  them  to  adopt  a  bold,  de- 
cisive, and  uufaltering  policy,  and  he  would 
urge  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the 
Government  to  pursue  that   policy  now. 
He  would  also  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
the  House  a  declaration  of  opinion,  the 
insertion  of  which  the  right  hoii.  Gentle- 
mnn  the  member  for  South  Wiltshire  (Mr. 
S.  Estcourt)  moved  in  the  report  of  the 
Committeo  of  1852,  to  the  elTect  that  it 
was  repugnant  to  reason  and  feeling  to  im- 
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pose  the  same  sort  of  tax  upon  incomes 
derived  from  real  property  and  incomes  re- 
sulting from  trades  and  professions,  which 
were  essentially  unstable.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his 
day,  held  the  same  view,  and  he  (Mr. 
Urquhart}  contended  that  whatever  the 
opinions  of  mathematicians  and  states- 
men might  be  on  the  subject,  it  was  purely 
a  matter  of  feeling  to  the  country  at  large 
that  permanent  and  fluctuating  incomes 
were  assessed  on  the  same  principle.  AU 
most  all  professional  men,  if  they  were  at 
all  prudent,  could  not  regard  their  whole 
earnings  as  income,  being  obliged  to  make 
provision  for  their  families  and  often  to  re- 
place trust  funds  or  other  capital  advanced 
to  them  in  order  to  make  a  start  in  life. 
Whatever  Reform  Bill  might  be  proposed 
by  the  Government,  and  whatever  its  fate, 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  would  enjoy  far 
more  control  over  public  affairs  than  they 
did  now,  and  they  would  bo  more  inclined 
to  exercise  their  new  power  with  motlera- 
tion  towards  the  higher  classes  if  they 
found  that  those  classes  had  done  their  best 
to  avoid  any  appearance  even  of  ftclfishness. 
They  would  soon  be  called  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  stewardship,  and  the  besi 
thing  they  could  do  was  to  put  their  books 
in  order.  He  believed  that  nothing  would 
tend  more  to  strenghten  the  hands  of  those 
who  desired  Conservative  Reform  than 
looking  this  question  steadily  in  the  face. 
He,  therefore,  trusted  that  those  who  were 
anxious  to  retain  a  territorial  aristocracy, 
those  who  desired  a  Reform  which  should 
not  set  class  against  class,  and  those  who 
wished  to  seo  the  financial  and  commercial 
policy,  commenced  in  1842,  still  further 
developed  to  support  the  motion  which  he 
had  now  the  honour  to  submit.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving  for  a  Select 
Committee. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  toe  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
mixed  with  tho  discussion  of  this  question 
considerations  which  were  essentially  dis- 
tinct. The  hon.  Gentleman  had  very 
frankly  and  ingenuously  avowed  an  opinion 
that  the  income-tax  ought  to  become  a 
portion  of  the  permanent  finances  of  the 
country,  and  that,  as  it  ought  to  become 
a  portion  of  the  permanent  finances  of  the 
country,  it  was  desirable  that  an  inquiry 
should  be  instituted  to  see  whether  it  could 
be  so  constructed  as  to  avoid  the  injustice 
and  vexation  of  which  general  complaint 
was  made.  The  hon.  Member  could  hardly 
fail  to  see  that,  under  those  circumstances^ 
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he  proposed  that  the  Houte  should  intimate 
an  opinion  tO'Oight  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  which  they  had  to  con- 
sider next  week  as  part  of  the  finances  of 
the  year.  The  income-tax,  as  it  now  stood, 
expired  on  the  31  st  of  March,  or  rather 
the  time  in  respect  of  which  it  was  le?iable 
expired  on  that  daj.    The  hon.  Gentleman 
would  certainlj  appear,   hj   the    Motion 
which  he  made,  to  prejudge  altogether  a 
question  which  the   House  ought  to  ap- 
proach in  a  state  of  perfect  liberty,  namely, 
wlietlier  the  income-tax   should  be   con- 
tinued, and  likewise  whether  it  should  be 
continued  as   a  permanent  or  temporary 
measure.     He  thought  it  was  an  incon- 
venient moment  to  come  to  a  TOte  which 
would  carry  with  it  an  indication  of  opinion 
on  a  subject  of  fast  importance,  associated 
also  with  other  questions  of  equal  moment. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  if  the  income-tax 
was  to  be  renewed — he  did  not  say  as  a 
permanent  tax,  but  if  the  income-tax  was 
to  be  renewed— and  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  it  would  be  continued  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  if,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  likewise  a  general 
feeling  in  favour  of  an  inquiry  such  as 
that  proposed.  Her  Majesty^s  Government 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  deferring  to 
that  general  wish.     He  thought  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  agree  that  it  could  not 
be  ascertained   to-night,   and    in   a  thin 
House.     [Mr.  Ubquhuit  :  Hear !]     If  he 
was  to  understand  that  the  hon.  Member 
assented  to  what  he  had  stated,  he  would 
not  further  trouble  the  House.  But  he  was 
bound  to  say,  that  he  was  not  sanguine  of 
the  results  of  any  such  inquiry.     The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  very  fairly  admitted  that  a 
Committee  had  sat  for  two  Sessions  upon 
the  subject,  and  they  had  never  been  able 
to  mould  any  practicable  measure.    At  the 
same  time,  as  he  had  said,  he  thought  it 
was  a  question  which  ought  to  be  decided 
by  the  general  feeling  of  the  House,  when 
the  proper  time  came,  if  that  time  should 
arrive.     He  hoped  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  hon.  Gentleman  would  be 
satisfied  to  reserve  his  own  perfect  liberty 
of  raising  the  question  on  a  future  occasion, 
and  not  press  his  Motion  at  present. 
Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


BEVERLEY  ELECTION. 
PBOSGOUnON  HOYED. 

Mr.  COBBETT  said,  that  in  rising  to 
move  that  the  Attorney  General  be  directed 
to   prosecute  Daniel  Boyes  and    Robert 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


Taylor  for  bribery  committed  at  the  election 
for  Beverley,  in  April  last,  he  did  so  as 
Chairman  of  the  Beverley  Election  Com- 
mittee»  and  it  was  with  the  concurrence  of 
all  the  members   that  he  now  submitted 
this  Motion.     Their  Report  was  presented 
at  so  late  a  period  of  the  last  Session  that 
it  was  impossible  then  to  move  that  the 
recommendation  be  carried  into  effect ;  in 
fact,  the  Report  was  presented  on  tlielltk 
of  August,  and  there  was  no  tipie  for  print- 
ing and  circulating  the  minutes  of  evidence 
before  the  prorogation.     He  would  state, 
without    any  exaggeration,    the   grounds 
upon  which  the  Committee  came  to  the 
resolution  to  recommend  this  prosecution. 
These  persons  were  proved  to  have  com- 
mitted bribery  in  nine  several  cases,  which 
the  Committee  reported  with  all  particolaii 
to  the  House.     They  would  find,  if  they 
looked  through  the  minutes  of  evidence, 
that  Mr.  Daniel  Boyes  was  a  person  of  some 
note  in  Beverley,  that  at  the  last  election, 
which  took  place  on  the  28th  of  April,  Mr. 
Boyes  was  very  active;  that  an  empty  house 
was  hired;  that  in  that  house  Mr.  Boyes  sat 
during  the  day  previous  to,  and  the  day  of 
the  polling  ;  that  a  gatekeeper  kept  tiie 
outer  door  ;  that  voters  were  ushered  in  to 
Mr.  Boyes  one  by  one,  who  questioned  them 
as  to  their  wants  and  their  votes  ;  that  in  a 
few  words  a  sort  of  bargain  was  made  thai 
the  voter  should  have  one  sovereign  for  a 
single  vote,  or  two  for  a  plumper;  that  when 
it  was  settled  Mr.  Boyes  said  "  Go  on,^'  and 
called  out  "  one,*'  or  *'  two,"  as  the  case 
might  be  ;  that  in  a  dark  passage  a  hand 
was  extended,  and  one  or  two  sovereigns 
put  into  the  hand  of  the  voter  ;  that  the 
man   whose   hand    paid   the    money   was 
Robert  Taylor  ;  that  Taylor  said,  "  Pass 
on;"   that    the  voter   then    went^   down 
another  flight  of  stairs  into  the    street ; 
and  that  he  was  then  walked,  or  put  into 
a  carriage  and  driven  to  the  poll.     Those 
were  the  plain  facts  of  the  case,  and  he  did 
not  think  he  need  add  to  them.     The  Com- 
mittee took  evidence  as  to  nine  distinct 
cases  of  bribery,  but  as  one   case  would 
illustrate  the  whole  he  would  only  read  an 
extract  from  the  evidence  of  one  witness, 
James  Stokell : — 

**  That  is  two  Boverelgos  ? — Yes. 

"  Upon  that  did  you  go  to  the  room  In  tho  Toll 
Gavel  ?— Yes. 

*'  Did  jovL  see  Daniel  Boyes  there  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

"  Did  you  see  Wilberlbss  Herdsman  at  the  door  f 
— No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

**  Was  there  anyhody  at  the  door  before  you  went 
into  the  room  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  whether 
there  was  or  not.     I  went  into  the  room. 

"  You  saw  Boyes?— Yes. 
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•*  What  time  of  the  day  did  you  go  then  f^ 
Something  like,  may  he,  dinner  time. 

*'One  or  two? — I  cannot  say;  about  twelve 
o'clock  ;  eleven  or  twelve. 

*•  On  the  polling  day  f— Tes,  on  the  polling- day 
morning. 

"Did  yon  get  anything  in  that  hotiae  f — Yen, 

*•  Who  gave  it  to  you  ?— Robert  Taylor. 

•*  What  did  he  give  you  ?— Four  half-sovereigns. 

**  Did  they  make  up  two  quid  ? — Tes. 

*'  Before  you  went  in  to  Robert  Taylor  bad  you 
seen  Daniel  Boyes  ? — Yes. 

"  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  ? — I  went  into  the 
room  with  the  understanding  as  to  those  two  quid, 
and  I  said,  *  I  have  come  to  see  you,  meister; ' 
and  I  said,  '  What  do  you  please  to  want  with 
me  ? '  He  says, '  Who  is  thou  going  to  vote  for  V 
I  said, '  I  expect  you  want  me  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Walters  and  Mr.  Glover.'  I  said  that  to  Boyes, 
and  he  said  to  me, '  Oh,  be  damned  to  Glover ;  we 
have  nought  at  aU  to  do  with  him.'  Then  I  said 
to  him,  '  Then  I  shall  vote  for  Major  Edwards 

and  Mr.  Walters.'    He  said  then  I  should  get  a  ^ 

sovewign,  and  I  caUed  my  words  back  again,  and    ^^  the""silwt*'cJ)^^tUHrail^iited''  to  "tJ^'th^ 
I  said,  •  Sovereign ;  that  IS  like  nought;  I  must    ^^^^j    petitions  against    the    Return  for  the 

Borough  of  Beverley,  Her   M^esty's  Attorney 
General  be  directed  to  prosecute  Daniel  Boyes 


bribery  had  been  carried  on  so  systematic 
oally,  and  by  a  man  who  was  a  leading 
character  in  Beyerley,  it  felt  that  it  would 
be  wanting  in  its  duty  if  it  did  not  sug- 
gest to  the  House  the  expediency  of  order- 
ing a  prosecution  against  him  and  the 
person  who  had  been  his  acoomplice  in 
the  transactions.  It  appeared  that  Mr. 
Boyes  was  not  only  a  leading  character  in 
the  political  circles  of  Beverley,  but  also 
filled  the  office  of  town  councillor,  and 
therefore  ought  to  have  been  one  of  the 
last  men  to  seek  to  corrupt  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  Having  thus  explained  the 
circumstaucesy  he  (Mr.  Cobbett)  had  onlr 
now  to  conclude  with  the  Motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice. 

Motion  made  and  question  proposed  :-— 
That,  in  pursuance  of  the  Recommendation 


have  two,  and  then  I  will  go  the  whole  hog.'  He 
looked  at  the  book  ;  I  expected  it  was  a  poll- 
book  that  he  had,  and  he  said, '  It's  all  right ;  give 
him  two.  He  is  a  good  fellow ;  he  is  all  right.' 
I  went  through  another  door  through  there,  and 
Bob  Taylor  gave  me  four  half-sovereigns,  and  then 
they  had  finished  with  me ;  then  there  wa9  the 

cab  concern  next." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Did  you  go  the  entire  hog,  and  vote  for 
Mr.  Walters  ?— I  went  from  there  to  the  King's 
Head. 

"Did  you  vote  for  Mr.Walters  ?— Tes,  after  a  bit. 

"  For  whom  f— ^I  voted  for  Major  Edwards  for 
principle,  and  for  Mr.  Walters  for  two  sovereigns, 
and  I  told  them  so  when  I  voted. 

•*  Who  did  you  say  that  to  ?— To  the  man  that 
took  the  vote. 

"Did  you  say  it  at  the  polling-booth Y — Tes, 
and  1  showed  them  the  money. 

**  Had  you  the  two  sovereigns  In  your  hand  at 
the  time  ? — Tes,  I  had  the  four  half-sovereigns. 

'*  Was  Mr.  Walters  thero  when  you  said  that  ? 
—I  do  not  know  him  ;  I  never  saw  him  in  my 
Hfo.    I  do  not  know  him. 

**  Tou  showed  the  money  in  the  booth  ? — In  the 
Com  Exchange. 

"  Had  Mr.  Walters  asked  you  for  your  vote 
before  ?— No ;  I  never  saw  the  gentleman." 

That  was  the  kind  of  evidence  which  the 
Committee  received,  and  in  each  of  the 
nine  cases  it  was  proved  that  the  voter 
had  gone  up  to  the  room  occupied  by  Boyes, 
and  that  in  a  dark  passage  leading  there- 
from he  received  from  a  hand,  subsequently 
proved  to  be  that  of  Taylor,  the  one  or 
two  aorereigns,  as  the  case  might  be. 
Nothing  could  be  more  clear  than  the 
proof  of  bribery  in  all  those  cases,  and  even 
the  learned  counsel  who  appeared  for  the 
sitting  Member  did  not  dispute  it,  but 
argued  that  there  was  no  connection  be- 
tween Boyes  and  the  sitting  Membec 
When,  howeyefy  the  Committee  found  that 


and  Robert  Taylor  for  Bribery  committed  by  them 
at  the  last  Election  for  the  said  Borough,  in  April 
1850. 

Mr.  dig  by  SEYMOUR  said,  he  had  a 
strong  opinion  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  neither  consult  its  own  dignity  nor 
general  utility  by  resolving  on  this  prose- 
cution. He  did  not  appear  as  the  advocate 
or  apologist  of  these  men  ;  but  he  con- 
tended that  they  ought  not  to  stand  in  the 
pillory  alone,  and  further,  he  believed  that 
if  the  prosecution  were  determined  on  they 
would  be  acquitted.  From  criminals  they 
would  become  heroes.  He  spoke  with  all 
respect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  was  presided  over  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Cobbett),  but 
would  observe  that  it  comprised  no  lihvyer 
acquainted  with  the  practice  in  criminal 
courts.  It  was  true  that  one  Member  of 
the  Committee  was  a  distinguished  equity 
lawyer,  but  the  fact  of  his  being  an  equity 
lawyer  proved  that  he  could  not  be  very 
well  versed  in  criminal  proceedings.  Sup- 
posing that  the  House  should  order  the 
prosecution  of  those  two  persons,  he  was 
certain  no  jury  would  convict  on  the  evi- 
dence brought  before  them.  Matters  had 
been  so  managed  in  these  cases  that  each 
person  went  in  alone ;  so  that  the  only 
evidence  which  could  be  adduced  was  that 
of  the  party  who  had  received  a  bribe.  But 
if  he  were  put  into  the  witness-box  to  proTO 
it  he  would,  with  a  look  of  impudent  defer* 
enoe  towards  the  Judge,  demand,  and  would 
of  course  obtain,  the  protection  of  the 
Court.  The  rest  would,  of  courpc,  follow 
his  example.    Or  even  if  they  did  answer, 
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the  Judge  would  tell  the  jury  that,  as  when 
a  receiver  gave  evidence  against  a  thief  it 
was  the  course  of  justice  to  require  that 
evidence  to  he  confirmed  in  some  material 
portions,  so  in  the  case  before  them  there 
ought  to  be  some  untainted  witnesses  to 
establish  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  It  must 
be  recollected  that  each  of  the  nine  oases 
was  separate  and  distinct,  and  the  evidence 
in  one  could  not  be  called  in  aid  of  another. 
He  had  looked  through  the  evidence  in  the 
blue-book,  and  he  asserted  that  there  was 
not  a  tittle  of  independent  [credible  testi- 
mony to  support  the  statement  of  the 
parties  who  admitted  they  had  been  bribed. 
Besides,  who  were  these  men  whom  the 
Committee  had  recommended  to  be  prose- 
cuted ?  They  were  not  of  high  social 
rank.  Boyes  was  a  man  who  kept  a  public- 
bouse  in  a  back  street,  in  the  borough  of 
Beverley,  but  who  had  at  last  worked  him- 
self into  a  place  in  the  town  council. 
Taylor  was  an  ex-grocer,  who  having  spent 
one-half  of  his  life  in  adulterating  the  food 
of  the  electors,  now  devoted  the  other  to 
the  adulteration  of  their  principles.  Having 
commenced  by  dealing  in  West  India  sugar, 
he  had  now  transferred  his  commerce  to 
a  more  lucrative  article,  locally  known  as 
«  Beverley  sugar."  But  let  the  House  look 
at  the  way  in  which  the  Committee  had  dealt 
with  this  whole  matter.  These  men,  who 
were  Radicals  in  opinion,  were  singled  out 
by  the  Committee  for  prosecution,  but  were 
they  the  only  persons  who  were  guilty  ?  He 
found  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  that 
bribery  had  been  carried  on  by  men  named 
David  Ritchie,  Jacob  Wilkins,  and  James 
Baker,  who  had  given  or  offered  bribes,  all 
of  them  men  of  greater  social  position  than 
the  two  persons  brought  before  the  House, 
but  they  were  on  the  Conservative  side  of 
politics,  and  the  Committee  did  not  recom- 
mend them  to  be  prosecuted.  The  fact  that 
the  recommendations  for  prosecution  should 
be  confined  to  persons  belonging  to  the  party 
opposed  to  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
certainly  required  somo  explanation.  He 
did  not  doubt  that  an  explanation  could  be 
given,  but  without  it  conclusions  might  be 
drawn  adverse  to  the  impartiality  of  the 
Committee.  But  even  this  was  not  all  he 
found  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee — two 
of  the  most  glaring  cases  he  had  ever  met 
with  in  his  life — one  a  case  of  gross  inti- 
midation, the  other  of  unblushing  treat- 
ing— were  recorded  there,  yet  a  prosecu- 
tion to  punish  the  guilty  parties  was  not  re- 
commended. Then  the  agent  of  the  Conser- 
votive  party  had  employed  a  whole  force  of 
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three  score  runners  at  the  rate  of  22<.  6(2., 
but  the  Committee  contented  themselves 
with  finding  that  the  practice  was  "  objec- 
tionable." The  House  had  had  already 
some  experience  in  prosecutions  with  regard 
to  Beverley,  and  the  result  ought  to  be  a 
caution.  Not  very  long  ago  Mr.  Glover  was 
prosecuted  for  an  offence  which  liad  not 
been  uncommon  before  his  time,  though 
the  offenders  might  not  have  been  prose- 
cuted. He  was  sentenced  to  four  months' 
imprisonment,  but  the  effect  was  to  raise 
up  a  false  but  still  extensive  sympathy  for 
him,  and  when  he  went  down  to  Yorkshire 
at  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment  he 
was  received  with  a  popular  ovation  such  as 
a  conqueror  might  have  been  proud  of.  The 
Old  Bailey  criminal  drove  into  Beverley  in 
a  carriage  and  four,  accompanied  by  one 
of  the  jury  who  convicted  him,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  applauding  concourse  of  the 
people !  He  was,  in  fact,  regarded  as  a 
victim  to  his  own  imprudence,  and  a  martyr 
in  a  struggle  against  the  unjust  partiality 
of  Parliament.  The  same  reaction  in  public 
feeling  might  take  place  in  this  case  if  the 
House  were  not  cautious  how  it  proceeded. 
And  let  the  Houso  observe  what  was  done 
at  other  places.  The  Election  Committee 
at  Hull  reported  that  487  persons  were 
employed  by  Mr.  Hoare's  committee  as 
runners,  and  493  by  Messrs.  Clay  and 
Lewis ;  that  of  those  employed  by  Mr. 
Hoare  300  were  voters,  and  that  they  were 
paid  in  all  sums  varying  from  2$,  6(1.  to 
£3  55.,  while  the  greater  number  of  them 
were  pursuing  their  ordinary  avocations. 
Yet  there  was  no  recommendation  to  prose- 
cute in  that  case  nor  in  the  case  of  Norwich, 
where  the  Committee  reported  that  the 
high  bailiff  of  the  County  Court  of  Norfolk 
was  mixed  up  with  corrupt  practices.  Now 
he  did  not  see  how  they  could  undertake  to 
prosecute  a  miserable  hawker  at  Beverley 
whilst  they  could  let  men  like  the  high 
bailiff  of  Norwich,  pass  unscathed.  Then, 
take  the  case  of  Wakefield  ;  it  was  clearly 
shown  that  Mr.  Wainwright,  the  solicitor 
and  agent  of  Mr.  Leatham,  offered  a  per- 
son £\6  to  induce  him  to  procure  the  vote 
of  another  person  for  Mr.  Leatham,  while 
the  honourable  candidate  was  waiting  in  the 
adjoining  room,  and  his  carriage  standing  at 
the  door !  And  there  the  money  expended 
amounted  to  thousands  of  pounds,  while  at 
Beverley  it  was  only  showed  that  the  amount 
expended  in  bribery  amounted  to  £22,  and 
£5  of  that  was  given  to  one  voter  who 
came  from  Carlisle,  and  whose  expenses 
were  £3  \5$.     Then  tiiere  was  the  Glou- 
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ccster  case,  where  the  bribery  was  most 
unblushing,  anci  the  Committee  in  their 
Report  stated  that  Alderman  Withom  wna 
one  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  bribery 
was  effected.  The  Commissioners  in  their 
Report,  speaking  of  the  election  of  1857, 
said  they  did  not  find  that  Sir  R.  W.  Car- 
den  or  Mr.  Price  were  privy  to  the  bribery 
that  was  practised ;  hut  in  reference  to 
the  election  of  1859,  they  found  that  Mr. 
Price  and  Mr.  Monk  were  not  privy  to  the 
corrupt  practices  that  prevailed  at  that  elec- 
tion, but  they  observed  an  ominous  silence 
as  to  the  privity  of  Sir  R.  W.  Carden.  If  the 
House  wished  to  produce  a  salutary  effect 
upon  the  community  let  them  fly  at  higher 
game,  and  attack  baronets,  aldermen,  ma- 
gistrates, and  lawyers  who  had  been  guilty 
of  bribery.  The  entire  sum  proved  to  have 
been  spent  by  Boyes  and  Taylor  at  the 
Beverley  election  amounted  to  only  £22 ; 
and  if  they  only  should  be  prosecuted,  he 
believed  that  the  House,  instead  of  punish- 
ing miscreants  would  be  proclaiming  mar- 
tyrs. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  an  Amendment, 

"  That,  without  at  all  impugning  the  judgment 
of  the  Beverley  Election  Committee,  this  House 
is  of  opinion  that  the  inquiries  before  Committees 
of  this  House,  and  under  the  recent  Commissions 
which  have  sat  in  various  places,  having  clearly 
demonstrated  that  many  persons  of  higher  social 
rank  have  been  involved  in  graver  criminality,  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  Umit  the  direction  to 
Her  Majesty's  Attorney  Greneral  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Daniel  Boyes  and  Robert  Taylor  for  bri- 
bery committed  by  them  at  the  last  Beverley 
Election." 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  **  That"  to  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, in  order  to  add  the  words,  "  without 
at  all  impugning,  &c.,"  instead  thereof. 

Qustion  proposed,  "  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion." 

Mr.  SELWTN  said,  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  have  simply  seconded  the  Motion 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Beverley  Com- 
mittee, because,  although  he  was  a  younger 
Member  than  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  W.  D.  Seymour),  he  had  already 
seen  the  inexpediency  of  inflicting  upon 
the  House  long  and  unnecessary  speeches. 
After  the  direct  attack,  however,  which 
had  just  been  made  upon  him  and  the  rest 
of  his  colleagues  on  that  Committee,  he 
could  not  be  altogether  silent.  He  did  not 
wish  the  House  to  attach  undue  weight  to 
the  recommendations  of  an  Election  Com- 
mittee ;  and  when  the  proper  time  came  for 
discussing  the  constitution  of  these  tri- 
bunalsy  he  should  be  prepared  to  contend 


that  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  uncer- 
tain, unsatisfactory,  nnd  expensive  mode 
of  deciding  the  validity  of  an  election. 
Meanwhile,  however,  he  thought  the  House 
would  attach  some  weight  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  such  aCommittee,  especially 
when  they  were  made  unanimously,  as  in 
the  present  instance.  Though  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  read  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  he  appeared  to  have  entirely 
misconceived  its  spirit  and  object.  The 
Beverley  Committee  did  not  think  them- 
selves warranted  in  inquiring  into  the  social 
rank  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  their  Re- 
port ;  but  they  did  ascertain  the  position 
which  Boyes  held  in  the  borough.  He  was 
a  town  councillor ;  at  a  meeting  of  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged  he  was  elected 
chairman  ;  and  he  was  one  of  a  deputation 
of  two  who  were  sent  up  to  London  to  find 
candidates.  A  man  who  took  this  pro- 
minent part  in  local  politics,  and  who  on 
the  eve  of  a  general  election  came  up  to 
London  professing  to  have  two  seats  at 
his  disposal,  would  probably  have  been 
found  at  that  time  to  be  much  higher  in 
social  rank  than  his  antecedents  might 
have  led  one  to  expect.  But  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  inquire  into  what  saloons 
he  was  admitted,  nor  from  whose  recep- 
tions he  was  excluded;  they  found  that, 
in  reference  to  this  particular  election, 
he  was  the  man  of  most  note  in  the 
borough.  It  was  he  who  was  the  first  to 
receive  the  candidate  on  his  arrival,  and 
to  introduce  him  to  the  electors ;  he  sur- 
rounded him  with  crowds  of  his  partisans 
in  the  Market-place,  and  afterwards  made 
addresses  to  them  from  the  lodgings  of  the 
future  representative.  Yet  it  was  sought  to 
represent  him  as  a  man  of  no  consequence — 
as  a  mere  publican  in  a  back  street.  The 
duty  of  the  Committee,  he  believed,  was  to 
detect  whatever  persons  had  been  guilty  of 
direct,  systematic,  and  unblushing  bribery ; 
they  found  that  the  payment  of  money  in 
the  place  with  which  Boyes  was  associated 
was  open  and  notorious  in  Beverley ;  and 
they  unanimously  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sions which  were  embodied  in  that  Report. 
If  the  House  were  really  desirous  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  practice  of  bribery,  what 
better  opportunity  could  they  hope  for  than 
the  establishment  against  a  roan  possessing 
such  political  influence  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  the  real  briber  ?  The  hon.  apd 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  South- 
ampton said  that  the  amount  alleged  to 
have  been  spout  in  bribery  in  that  case  was 
small,  and  that  no  court  of  law  would  convict 
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parties  upon  the  eyidence  which  had  been 
brought  before  the  Committee.  But  the 
truth  was  that  the  existence  of  the  bribery 
had  been  so  open  and  bo  notorious,  that  it  had 
not  been  found  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  evidence  in  support  of  the  case  of 
the  petitioners  as  far  as  regarded  that  fact. 
The  Committee  might,  as  was  alleged,  be 
destitute  of  experience  on  criminal  points,, 
but  they  had  common  sense  to  guide  them 
in  the  inquiries  which  they  had  pursued  ; 
their  investigations  had  not  been  made  with 
any  design  of  obtaining  materials  for  a  con- 
viction against  Daniel  Boyes,  for  after  the 
admission  by  counsel  for  tlie  sitting  Mem- 
ber that  bribery  at  the  election  had  been 
undoubted,  open,  and  general,  the  only 
question  remaining  to  be  decided  was,  whe- 
ther such  practices  had  taken  place  with 
the  privity  of  the  sitting  Member,  or  of  any 
agent  of  his.  All  that  the  Committee  re- 
commended was,  that  Boyes  should  bo  put 
upon  his  trial ;  that  all  the  evidence  which 
could  be  obtained  should  be  adduced  against 
him,  and  that  he  should  have  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  clearing  himself  if  it  were  in 
his  power  to  do  so.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  also  said  that  other  persons  had 
been  guilty  of  bribery,  and  that  no  Motion 
had  been  brought  before  the  House  for 
putting  them  upon  their  trial.  But  the 
Committee  had  nothing  to  do  with  those 
other  cases;  their  only  duty  was  to  con- 
sider what  course  the  House  ought  to  take 
upon  the  evidence  which  had  been  adduced 
in  the  course  of  their  own  inquiries.  He 
might  add,  however,  that  if  guilt  had  in 
their  opinion  been  satisfactorily  established 
against  any  other  persons,  they  would  have 
made  a  similar  recommendation  with  regard 
to  them.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  further  indulged  in  a  variety  of  insinu- 
ations against  the  Committee,  and  among 
other  things  he  had  suggested  that  they 
were  influenced  by  party  motives  in  the 
Report  which  they  had  made.  He  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  consulting  the  other 
Gentlemen  who  had  acted  on  that  Com- 
mittee, but  he  believed  he  might  say  in 
their  names,  as  well  as  in  his  own,  that  he 
would  not  condescend  to  allude  further  to 
such  an  insinuation.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  bad  referred  to  the  poceedings 
of  other  Committees,  with  whicn  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Beverley  Election  bad  no- 
thing whatever  to  d«,  for  it  was  one  of  the 
imperfections  of  the  present  system  that 
particular  cases  were  tried  without  the 
slightest  opportunity  of  knowing  what  was 
going  on  in  the  adjoining  Committee-room^ 

Mr.  Selwyn 


In  conclusion,  he  might  mention — though 
he  felt  almost  ashamed  of  the  necessity  for 
doing  so — that  the  Committee  by  whom 
the  Report  had  been  made  in  the  Beverley 
case  consisted  of  three  Gentlemen  from  the 
Liberal,  and  only  two  from  the  Conservative 
side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  collier  said,  it  was  his  intention 
to  support  the  original  Motion  for  the  pro- 
secution of  Boyes  and  Taylor  as  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  postpon* 
ing  or  abandoning  the  trial  of  those  who 
had  been  shown  to  be  offenders  that  a 
greater  number  had  not  been  discovered. 
So  far  from  joining  with  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  D.  Seymour)  in  the  fear 
that  the  prosecution  would  not  be  successful, 
and  that  delinquents  of  a  higher  grade  in 
society  would  thus  be  screened,  he  believed 
that  the  effect  of  the  trial  would  be  to  render 
the  case  even  more  powerful  against  those 
whom  the  hon.  Member  was  so  anxious  to 
bring  to  the  bar  of  criminal  justice.  Bat 
if  the  prosecution  were  deferred  till  some 
comprehensive  measure  had  been  passed 
rendering  everybody  amenable  who  had 
been  guilty  of  corrupt  offences,  the  proba- 
ble result  would  be  that  these  men  would 
escape  and  all  the  others  with  them.  The 
fact  that  Taylor  and  Boyes  were  Liberals 
only  made  him  the  more  anxious  that  they 
should  be  prosecuted.  It  had  been  sug- 
gested on  their  behalf  that  bribery  could 
not  be  proved  unless  the  money  were 
given  in  tne  presence  of  half-a-dosen  witnes- 
ses ;  but  if  no  prosecution  were  to  take 
place  for  bribery  till  cases  occurred  where 
bribes  were  thus  publicly  given,  he  was 
afraid  that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
would  have  to  wait  a  long  time.  How- 
over,  in  Boyes'  case  no  less  than  eight  wit- 
nesses were  forthcoming  to  give  direct 
or  corroborative  evidence  of  the  acts  of 
bribery  in  which  he  had  been  concerned. 
He  wished  to  know,  if  the  House  declined  to 
interfere  in  a  case  like  the  present,  where 
the  bribery  had  been  extensive,  systematic 
and  notorious — where  a  Committee  had  re- 
ported the  fact  to  the  House,  and  had  recom« 
mended  that  the  two  principals  in  that  bri- 
bery should  be  prosecuted,  and  where,  lastly, 
the  Chairman  of  that  Committee  had  moved 
that  the  recommendation  contained  in  their 
Report  should  be  acted  on,  under  what  poa^ 
siblo  aombi nation  of  circuoistancea  oould 
the  House  ever  again  direct  a  prosecntion? 
The  practical  effect  of  such  a  course  would 
be,  not  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
(Mr.  Digby  Seymour)  supposed,  that  ori- 
minala  would   be  changed  into  martyn* 
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but  the  country  would  be  led,  and  with  some 
show  of  reason,  to  believe  that  the  House 
was  not  in  earnest  in  its  professions  of  a 
desire  to  put  down  these  offences  ;  and 
Committees  would  for  the  future  abandon 
the  thankless  task  of  making  the  reports  to 
the  House.  If  the  existing  constitutional 
checks  were  not  applied  when  a  flagrant 
case  of  bribery  was  exposed,  it  would  be 
as  well  to  put  a  stop  to  legislation  on  the 
subject  altogether,  to  remove  the  existing 
barriers,  and  to  trust  for  repression  to  what 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  considered  an  in- 
fallible remedy  —  the  Ballot.  He  belieyed 
thnt  the  Ballot  would  tend  to  restrain 
bribery,  though  it  might  not  afford  a  pana« 
cea  for  all  the  evils  which  were  complained 
of  at  elections.  Whatever  measure  might 
be  adopted  with  a  view  to  future  advantage, 
it  was  manifest  that  beneficial  results  must 
follow  from  the  vigilant  administration  of 
the  law  in  the  present  instance. 

Sir  GEORGE^  LBWIS  said,  it  was  a 
well-established  principle  of  Parliamentary 
tactics,  when  a  remedy  which  was  clear, 
definite,  and  simple  in  its  nature,  was  pro- 
posed for  a  recognized  grievance,  for  some 
hon.  Member  to  come  forward  and  impeach 
the  remedy  upon  the  ground  of  its  limited 
nature,  and  to  recommend  to  the  House 
some  wide  and  comprehensive  measure 
which  was  not  likely  to  be  immediately 
adopted,  which  would  probably  be  post- 
poned until  the  Greek  Kalends,  and  which, 
by  being  impracticable,  and  substituted  for 
that  which  was  practicable,  might  defeat 
the  measure  which  was  proposed  to  the 
House.  He  .did  not  accuse  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Southampton  of  resort- 
ing to  any  fnald  fide  proposal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defeating  this  measure.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
really  felt  fired  with  the  indignation  he  had 
so  eloquently  expressed,  and  thought  that 
it  was  incumbent  upon  the  House  imme- 
diately to  take  measures  for  the  wholesale 
proscription  '  and  prosecution  of  persons 
charged  with  bribery.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was 
perfectly  sincere  ;  but  he  must  permit  him 
(Sir  George  Lewis)  to  differ  from  him  as  to 
the  propriety  as  well  as  the  policy  of  the 
course  he  had  recommended.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  duty  of  the  House  was 
alike  plaii)  and  simple.  The  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Beverley  elec- 
tion found  that  two  persons  had  been  guilty 
of  very  flagrant  and  manifest  bribery,  and 
recommended  that  a  prosecution  should  be 
inttitttted.     The  hon.  and  learned  Member 


objected  to  the  recommendation,  partly  on 
the  ground  that  those  persons  were  not  of 
sufficient  social  eminence,  and  partly  because 
the  prosecution,  if  instituted,  would  fail. 
The  latter  objection  seemed  to  rest  on  very 
uncertain  conjecture.  The  object  of  the 
Committee  who  inquired  into  the  case  was 
not  to  get  up  evidence  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  prosecution  thereon;  they  merely 
collected  evidence  to  support  the  recom- 
mendation, which  they  might  make  to  the 
House,  and  there  was  no  sufficient  reason 
for  doubting  that  if  this  case  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury, 
aided  by  the  professional  skill  of  the  At- 
torney General,  he  would  be  able  to  obtain 
evidence  upon  which  a  prosecution  might 
be  founded  with  reasonable  hope  of  success. 
The  Motion  proposed  to  order  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  a  prosecution,  and  that 
was  the  received  form  in  which  this  House 
usually  instructed  the  Attorney  General. 
But  if  the  Attorney  General  on  examina- 
tion should  come  to  the  opinion  that  the 
evidence  would  not  support  a  prosecution, 
and  if  he  expressed  that  opinion  to  the 
House,  he  (Sir  George  Lewis)  would  venture 
to  predict  with  some  confidence  that  the 
House  would  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to 
insist  upon  the  execution  of  its  order.  At 
all  events,  without  pretending  to  anticipate 
that  decision,  he  felt  sure  that  it  would 
give  a  patient  hearing  to  any  information 
which  the  Attorney  General  might  think  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  give.  That,  he 
thought,  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
doubts  which  had  been  thrown  out  with 
regard  to  the  probable  success  of  this  pro- 
secution. The  remarks  made  with  regard  to 
social  eminence  and  the  amount  of  bribery 
had  received  a  sufficient  answer  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cambridge 
University  (Mr.  Selwyn),  but  it  seemed  to 
him  that  if  that  House  were  in  earnest  with 
respect  to  the  prosecution  of  cases  of  bri* 
bery,  where  the  offence  appeared  manifest, 
it  must  begin  by  taking  some  few  cases 
pointed  out  in  the  Reports  of  Election  Com- 
mittees. It  was  a  strange  argument  to 
contend  that,  because  one  man  was  pro- 
secuted, impunity  was  given  to  others,  and 
as  well  might  it  be  said  in  respect  to  the 
ordinary  execution  of  the  criminal  law  that 
because  one  man  was  indicted  for  petty 
larceny  another  could  not  be  prosecuted  for 
burglary.  As  far  as  the  present  case  went, 
it  was  quite  clear  that  it  would  be  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  prosecution  of  others  guilty 
of  greater  amount  of  bribery.  If  it  were 
right  that  persons  reported  against  by  other 
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Election  Committees,  or  by  tlio  recent  Com- 
missions issued  in  respect  of  Wakc6eld  and 
Gloucester,  sliould  bo  prosecuted,  be  was 
sure  tbat  tho  House,  if  tbose  persons  had 
not  received  certificates  from  the  Commis* 
sioners,  and  if  there  appeared  a  prospect 
of  success  in  the  prosecutions,  would  listen 
to  any  hon.  Member  who  should  feel  dis- 
posed to  brin^  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. It  was,  therefore,  a  reason  in  favour 
of  the  present  Motion  that  it  established  a 
principle  applicable  to  all  eases 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  wished  to 
a  correct  misapprehension  into  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Southampton 
(Mr.  D.  Seymour)  had  fallen.  He  bad  re- 
presented Mr.  Glover,  the  late  Member  for 
Beverley,  as  receiving  a  formal  acquittal, 
and  as  having  proceeded  in  a  carriage  and 
four  through  that  town  in  a  very  triumphal 
manner.  Now  that  was  not  a  correct  re- 
presentation as  far  as  regards  the  merits 
of  the  ^ase.  Mr.  Glover  received  a  miti- 
gation of  the  sentence  from  the  Home 
Office  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the 
law  under  which  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted bad  been  subsequently  abolished. 
Indeed,  so  soon  as  it  appeared  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  House  to  abrogate  the 
law  requiring  a  qualification  for  Members 
of  Parliament,  it  was  felt  desirable  that  no 
person  should  remain  in  prison  expiating  a 
penalty  for  the  disregard  of  an  obligation, 
which  the  law  had  ceased  any  longer 
to  impose. 
Amendment  by  leave,  wUhdraum* 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered, 

**  That  in  pursusnoo  of  the  Reoommendation  of 
the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  try  the  several 
Petitions  against  tho  Return  for  tho  Borough  of 
Beverley,  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  General  be 
directed  to  prosecute  Daniel  Boyes  and  Robert 
Taylor  for  Bribery  committed  by  them  at  the 
Slection  for  the  said  Borough  in  April,  1850." 

CHURCH  RATES  LAW  AMENDMENT 

BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIRST   READING. 

Mb.  HUBBARD,  in  asking  for  leave  to 
introduce  a  Bill  to  amend  tiie  law  of  church 
rates,  said  he  trusted  ho  should  need  no 
other  justification  for  bringing  before  the 
House  tlie  question  of  the  law  of  church 
rates  than  tho  importance  of  the  subject 
itself,  the  wide  difference  of  opinion  which 
prevailed  respecting  it,  and  tlie  general  de- 
sire that  was  felt  to  come  to  some  settle- 
ment. Tho  Bill  he  had  prepared  proposed 
to  take  a  middle  course  between  the  ex- 
treme views  which   were  entertained  on 
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either  side.     But  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  compromise.     True,  it  occupied  a  mid- 
dle ground  which  might  fairly  be  tho  meet- 
ing place  of  those  who  held  the  most  con- 
trary opinions;  but  he  repeated  tliat  it  was 
not  a  compromise  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
for  in  the  Bill  which  he  begged  to  move  no- 
thing was  conceded  which  he  did  not  believe 
to  be  required  by  justice,  and  nothing  was 
retained  that  could  be  lawfully  conceded. 
The  measure  had  been  framed  with  a  ain- 
oere  desire   to  meet  and  to  satisfy  every 
complaint  which  could  be  fairly  urged  by 
those  who  were  dissatisfied,  and  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  abstained  from 
needlessly  injuring  the  interests  of  religion 
by  interfering   with   those  settled   means 
which    Churchmen   possessed   for   raising 
amongst  themselves  the  funds  which  were 
requisite  for  the  sustentation  of  their  reli- 
gious edifices,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  services  within  them.   The  House  would 
permit  him  briefly  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  few  clauses  of  which  the  Bill  was  com- 
posed.    In  ihe  first  place,  it  contemplated 
that  those  who  did  not  conform  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  of  England  might,  npon 
due  notice  given  of  an  intention  to  make  a 
rate,  state  that  they  did  not  conform  to  her 
services,  and  were  desirous  of  not  contribu- 
ting to  the  rate.     These  two  positions  were 
not  always  concurrent,  hut  if  any  persons 
should  be  at  once  dissidents  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  and  unwilling  to  pay 
the  rate,  they  should  then  be  relieved  from 
any  liability  to  contribute  thereto.     These 
hostile. elements  being  thus  eliminated  from 
the  vestry,  that  body  would  then  consist  of 
a  church  vestry  so  called,  and  in  tbat  ves- 
try, as  a  matter  of  course,  no  nonconform- 
ist would  find  his  place,  for  be  could  not 
very  well  be  excused  from  contributing  to  a 
rate  for  a  special  purpose,  and  yet  claim  a 
right  either  to  take  part  in  raising  that  rate, 
or  in  disbursing  the  funds  so  raised;  and  in 
the  church  vestry  thus  constituted  no  other 
question  would  be  raised  than  that  which 
related  to  the  raising  and  the  application  of 
such  rates.     It  had  long  been  tho  complaint 
that  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
particularly  in  towns,  many  churches  and 
district  chapels  were  forced  to  contribute  to 
rates  which  were  levied  and  disbursed  by 
the  mother  church,  whilst  they  themselves 
had  in  addition  the  onus  imposed  upon  tliem 
of  providing  for  their  own  expenditare.  One 
of  tlie  clauses  of  his  Bill  would  remedy  that 
inequality  in  the  existing  practice — it  would 
constitate  every  such  district  church  or 
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ohapel  an  GCcleBiastical  district,  and  recog- 
nize in  it  a  power  of  raising  a  rate  for  its 
own  purposes;  and  upon  the  raising  of  such 
rate  every  such  church  or  chapel  would  he 
exonerated  from  coutrihuting  to  any  other 
church  whatever.  The  only  other  clause 
which  he  need  mention  was  one  that  would 
assimilate  both  the  assessment  and  mode 
of  collecting  church  rates  to  that  which  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  poor  rates,  and  would 
withdraw  the  cognizance  of  such  cases  en- 
tirely from  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  He 
would  say  no  more  descriptive  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  measure.  lie  was  anxious  that 
the  House  should  permit  the  Bill  to  be  print- 
ed and  laid  before  it,  and  he  would  only 
say  in  conclusion  that  it  had  been  prepared 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  contribute  towards 
the  settlement  of  this  long-litigated  ques- 
tion, and  individually  he  might  add  that  in 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  matter  he  was 
influenced  b}*  two  feelings  that  were  per- 
fectly compatible — one,  an  entire  and  frank 
admission  of  tho  principle  of  civil  and  reli- 
giouB  liberty;  the  other,  a  dutiful  allegiance 
and  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England. 
,  Leave  given. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Law  of  Ohuroh  Rates  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Hubbard  and  Lord  Robbbt 
Cbcil. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  P. 

ANCHORS,  ETC.— (MERCHANT  SERVICE.) 
SELECT   COMMITTER   APPOINTED.  , 

Sm  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said, 
that  it  was  in  the  knowledge  of  all  who 
had  considered  the  subject  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  that  imperfection  in  the  cables 
and  anchors  which  were  manufactured  for 
the  mercantile  service  annually  led  to  a 
very  great  loss  of  life  and  property.  He 
bogged  the  House,  therefore,  to  bear  with 
him  for  a  few  minutes  whilst  he  laid  be- 
fore them  a  statement  which  he  thought 
would  warrant  them  in  granting  him  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  a  matter  of  even 
80  unusual  a  nature  as  that  of  an  article 
of  manufacture.  It  was  about  forty  years 
since  chain  cables  were  first  introduced  for 
the  use  of  shipping,,  and  in  1832  a  test  was 
instituted  by  the  Government  for  trying 
the  strength  of  cables  used  in  Her  Majesty's 
service.  In  1840  a  disaster  occurred  at 
Liverpool  in  a  tempest — the  floating  lights 
of  that  harbour  were  blown  adrift.  This 
led  to  an  investigation  by  the  corporation, 
and  the  substitution  of  chain  instead  of  ordi- 
nary  cables  in  light  vessels.  The  corpora* 
tion,  on  that  occasion,  tendered  for  the  mem' 
rnmn  strength  of  the  chain  cables,  and  so 


successful  were  they  that  no  accident  had 
since  occurred  to  the  light  vessels  in  that 
port  from  weakness  of  the  cables.  Previous 
to  this  a  testing  machine  was  erected  by 
an  eminent  merchant  there, which  was  sub- 
sequently made  over  to  the  corporation, 
and  is  now  carried  on  under  their  control. 
A  testing-house  had  been  since  esta* 
blished  at  Sunderland.  Tho  House  would 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  no  less  than 
82|  per  cent  of  chain  cables  sent  to 
the  former  testing* houso  broke,  and  no 
doubt  many  of  the  losses  which  had  been 
sustained,  buth  of  Fife  and  property,  were 
attributable  to  the  weakness  of  the  cables 
used.  In  1859,  Mr.  Blake  was  deputed, 
by  tho  operative  chainmakers,  to  address 
the  directors  of  tho  Merchant  Shipping 
Association  and  others  on  the  subject.  He 
stated,  on  behalf  of  the  chainmakers,  that 
the  inferiority  of  untested  chains  was  very 
great,  and  caused  an  enormous  annual  loss 
of  life.  They  therefore  prayed  that  some 
remedy  might  be  adopted,  which   should 

frevent  the  use  of  inferior  chains.  In 
857,  Mr.  M*Donald,  the  superintendent  of 
the  chain  cable  testing  machinery  at  Liver- 
pool, reported  to  the  corporation  that  a 
great  many  of  the  chains  made  and  tested 
upon  the  hydraulic  principle  were  defective, 
that  innumerable  cracks  were  discovered 
after  the  manufacturer's  test,  and  that  from 
the  great  strictness  with  which  the  duty  of 
examining  chains  was  performed,  the  manu- 
facturers were  somewhat  opposed  to  the 
trial,  while  tho  testing  establishment  was, 
in  his  opinion,  in  a  high  degree  entitled  to 
the  public  confidence.  Mr.  M'Donald  had, 
moreover,  on  the  13th  of  January,  in  the 
present  year,  made  mention  of  the  case  of 
the  Boyal  Charter  as  aflbrdlng  evidence 
of  the  necessity  which  existed  for  insisting 
upon  an  efficient  public  test  of  cables.  He 
added  that  from  1855  to  1859  it  was  found 
at  the  testing-house  that  82^  per  cent  of 
chain  cables  sent  to  be  tested  inferior,  and 
58^  per  cent  of  close  chain  for  topsail 
sheets ;  and  on  the*^  20th  of  the  same 
month  he  stated,  in  a  report,  that  he  had 
the  history  of  every  chain  sent  in  to  be 
tested — the  number  of  fathoms  which  bad 
failed,  and  the  cause  of  the  defects.  With 
regard  to  the  expense  of  the  machine,  it 
might  be' stated  that  the  machine  at  Liver- 
pool was  self-supporting,  consequently  that 
objection  could  not  be  urged  as  a  griev- 
ance. It  was  lamentable  to  see  the  igno- 
rance of  shipowners  and  surveyors  in  this 
respect,  and  it  was  very  culpable  on  the 
part  of  Lloyd's  to  insure  Teasels  which 
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went  to  sea  with   untested  cables.     lie 
\Tould  give  the  House  instances  of  three 
vessels  which  had  been  wrecked  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weakness  of  chain  cables. 
It  would  be  recollected  that  tlie  Tayleur 
sailed  from  Liverpool,  and  in  passing  down 
the  Irish  Channel  she  could  not  be  brought 
about.     She  dropped  three  anchors  in  suc- 
cession,  but  in   each   instance  the  chain 
broke,  and  every  soul  on  board  was  lost. 
The  loss  of  the  Prince  at  Balaclava  had 
been  attributed  to  the  fouling  of  her  screw, 
which  prevented  her  from  using  her  steam- 
power,  while  the  loss  of*  the  Royal  Charter 
was  attributed  to  the  surging  of  her  cables 
consequent  on  the  use  of  her  steam ;  all 
the  men-of-war  rode  out  the  Balaclava  gale, 
and    the   probability   is   that   the   Prince 
would  have  done  so  too  if  her  ground-tackle 
had  been  as  good  as  theirs.  It  was,  however, 
a  moot  point  whether  it  was  desirable  to 
work  a  vessel  under  such  circumstance  up 
to  her  anchor.     The  Royal  Charter  had 
two  chains,  and  the  weather  was  moderat- 
ing when  her  cable  parted.     It  was  known 
that  13«.   Gd.  a  cwt.  was  paid    for   her 
cables,  and  it  was  said  that  sum  was  below 
the  price  that  ought  to  have  been  given 
for  good  iron.     Further,  it  was  the  belief 
of  all  competent  judges  that  it   was  en- 
tirely  owing   to    the    superiority  of    her 
chain  cables    and    anchors  that   enabled 
the  Oreat  Eastern  to  ride  out  the  fearful 
gale  which  wrecked  so  many  vessels  while 
she  was  at  Holyhead.     With   respect  to 
anchors,  he  would  not  go  into  that  ques- 
tion, because  the  sanfe  reasoning  applied 
to  it  as  to  cables ;  but  he  would  merely 
observe,  that  when  the  question  of  anchors 
was  first  considered  by  the  Oreat  Eastern 
Company,  it  was  found  that  if  an  ordinary 
description  of  anchor  were  used,  it  would 
require  one  thirteen  tons  in  weight,  and 
grave  doubts  were  entertained  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  handle  such  anchors 
in  rough  weather.  The  company,  however, 
had    adopted    Trotman's    anchors,  which 
gave  the  greatest  strength  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  and  subsequently  it  was  found 
their  adoption  had  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess.    The  improvenient  in  the  manufac- 
ture of    iron   within   the  last  few  years 
was  so  great  by  means  of  the   cold-blast 
system,  that  cables  could  now   be  made 
of   a    strength    which    was    unheard    of 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.     In  a  ninety- 
gun   ship    in    the  navy,    the    cable   was 
2^   inches.     The  extreme   strain   such  a 
cable  was  calculated  to  bear  waa  120  tons, 
and  the  proof  two-thirds  of  that,  or  82 
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tons.  But  in  the  Orec^  Eastern  the  cable 
being  2§,  or  only  three-eighths  more  than 
the  other,  the  mcucimum  strain  was  240, 
and  the  proof  170  tons.  If  these  results 
can  be  relied  upon  it  is  possible,  at  a 
small  additional  expense,  to  famish  ships 
with  cables  which  will  hold  them  in  any 
weather ;  and,  on  these  grounds,  be 
asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  consent  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  a  sub- 
ject BO  deeply  affecting  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  If  it 
were  appointed,  he  could  bring  evidence 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  would  be 
beneficial  for  the  shipowners  to  adopt  cables 
such  as  would  hold  ships  in  any  gale,  in 
every  respect  the  question  was  so  import- 
ant, that  although  hia  Motion  was  of  a 
somewhat  unusual  character,  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  granting 
of  the  Committee. 

Sir  MICHAEL  SEYMOUR  seconded 
the  Motion. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that 
although  it  was  true  the  Motion  was  not 
very  usual,  yet,  inasmuch  as  he  thought  it 
quite  possible  the  investigation  would  bring 
out  some  interesting  information,  and  be 
generally  useful,  the  Government  would 
not  oppose  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  hon.  Member  for  West  Nor- 
folk (Mr.  Bentiuck)  had  already  obtained  a 
return  with  respectjto  anchors,  which  might 
be  useful  to  the  Committee.  At  the  same 
time  he  must  say,  that  the  Government 
had  no  intention  of  appointing  a  depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  mer* 
chant  vessels  carried  proper  chain  cables 
and  anchors,  for  shipowners  already  con- 
sidered that  the  Government  interfered  too 
much  with  them,  by  surveying  their  vessels, 
and  taking  care  of  the  public  interest.  He 
thought  it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  for 
shipowners  to  make  it  incumbent  upon  the 
manufacturers  of  chain  cables  and  anchors 
to  have  them  tested  ;  but  if  they  chose 
such  articles  rather  from  their  cheapness 
than  strength,  he  did  not  see  how  anything 
could  be  done,  nor  did  he  see  bow  they 
could  be  assisted  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Government  test.  At  the  present  moment 
very  valuable  Admiralty  charts  were  pub- 
lished at  a  cheap  rate,  but  merobant  ship- 
owners seemed  very  little  obliged  to  tbea 
for  the  boon,  and  he  believed  that  many 
ships  went  to  sea  without  them,  their  own- 
ers preferring,  for  the  sake  of  eoonomy,  to 
buy  charts  of  an  inferior  character^  The 
Great  Britain  herself,  be  was  infonaed^ 
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went  ashore  in  Dundrnm  Bay  mainly  from 
the  oiroumstance  that  she  had  not  the 
Admiralty  chart  on  hoard.  Tliere  would 
he  no  ohjection  on  hia  part  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

Seleet  Committee  appointed,  **to  in- 
qnire  into  the  manufacture  of  Anchors  and 
Chain  Cahlet  for  the  Merchant  Serfice." 

Honse  adjourned  at  Ten  o'clook. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  February  3,  1 860. 

MufUTXS.]  PuBUO  BiLLB. — 3*  Law  of  Property. 

ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  BILL. 
SEOOin)  READING  PUT   OFF. 

Thb  Earl  of  CARNARVON  said,  he 
was  anxious  to  make  a  request  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Cran worth)  with 
regard  to  a  Bill  which  he  had  introduced, 
and  which  stood  for  second  reading  on 
Tuesday  next.  He  alludod  to  the  Bill  for 
amending  the  law  relating  to  Endowed 
Schools.  In  order  to  make  his  question 
intelligible^  howeyer,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  trouble  their  Lordships  by  briefly 
recapitulating  the  proceedings  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  other  House  upon  the 
subject.  It  would  be  remembered  that  a 
measure  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  last  year  by  the  bon.  Member 
for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn).  That  measure 
was  one  with  which  he  (Lord  Camanron) 
could  not  agree,  nor  was  it  received  with 
any  great  favour  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  provided  that,  where  a  will  or  deed 
endowing  a  school  did  not  expressly  state 
that  the  trustees  shoold  be  persons  be- 
longing to  a  particular  Church,  persons 
of  any  religious  denomination  might  be 
eligible  for  the  office.  Now,  that  mea- 
sure was  generally  regarded  in  the  light  of 
a  blow  aimed  at  the  Church  of  England  ; 
and  if  passed  into  a  law,  its  effect  would 
have  amounted  to  a  practical  confiscation 
of  Church  property.  But  the  Bill  was 
not  received  with  auy  very  great  favour  by 
the  other  Honse.  It  was  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  and  that  Committee,  after 
carefully  considering  the  question,  prepared 
a  second  Bill  in  lieu  of  the  first  by  way  of 
compromise.  The  first  waa  therefore  thus 
superseded,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  Parliamentary  Session  no  further  stops 
wava  taken  with  tiia  second.    This  year  bia 


nohle  and  learned  Priend  (Lord  Cran  worth) 
had  introduced  a  Bill  into  their  Lordships' 
House,  which  seemed  at  the  first  blush  to  be 
nothing  but  a  counterpart  of  the  second 
Bill  of  last  year.  It  was  of  just  the  same 
length,  was  printed  in  the  same  shape,  and 
contained  the  same  number  of  clauses. 
In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  seventh  clause 
that  any  material  difference  was  to  he 
detected.  That  clause  provided  that,  un- 
less otherwise  expressed  in  the  will  or  deed 
of  endowment,  no  pei*son  shoold  be  deemed 
ineligible,  whatever  his  religious  faith 
might  be,  to  become  a  trustee  of  any 
charity  or  endowment  for  educational  pur- 
poses ;  whereas,  by  the  Bill  of  compro* 
mise  which  was  drawn  by  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  provided 
that,  unless  it  were  otherwise  expressed  in 
the  will  or  deed  of  endowment,  and  in  those 
cases  where  it  should  appear  that  for 
twenty-five  years  immediately  preceding 
persons  of  various  denominations  had  been 
appointed  as  trustees,  such  person  should 
be  eligible  for  the  trusteeship.  The  differ- 
ence, therefore,  consisted  in  this, — that  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend's  Bill  altogether 
ignored  this  important  principle  of  usage 
or  prescription,  which  lay  at  the  very  root 
of  the  matter. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  rose  to  order.  He 
thought  the  noble  Earl  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  ; 
but  instead  of  that  he  was  entering  into  a 
discussion  of  a  Bill  which  was  not  formally 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  said,  he 
would  merely  observe  further,  that,  aa 
there  was  the  very  decided  and  material 
difference  to  which  he  had  drawn  atten- 
tion between  the  Bill  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  and  that  of  the  Commit* 
tee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  hoped 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  would  not 
insist  upon  pressing  his  Bill  to  a  second 
reading  on  Tuesday. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  said,  he  did  not 
think  that  he  could  be  charged  with  pro- 
ceeding with  the  Bill  with  any  undue  haste 
in  appointing  Tuesday  for  moving  the 
second  reading.  He  introduced  it  on 
the  second  day  of  the  Session.  It  waa 
immediately  printed,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  their  Lordships.  If  the  House 
were  of  opinion  that  the  seventh  olause 
ought  not  to  stand  in  its  present  form,  it 
was  of  course  competent  for  them  to  strike 
it  out ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  ten  days 
since  the  first  reading,  he  really  did  not 
see  why  he  should  not  now  proceed  i^tth 
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the  measure.  Ho  oould  not  consent,  there- 
fore, to  the  discharge  of  the  order  for 
Tuesday. 

Lord  GOELMSFORD  said,  he  hoped 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  would  not  pro- 
ceed with  or  at  least  press  on  his  Bill.  His 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  had 
not  given  a  complete  account  of  all  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament with  regard  to  this  question,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  which 
had  induced  him  to  consider  that  it  was 
not  desirable  to  press  the  Bill  upon  their 
Lordships'  attention  now.  The  Bill,  which 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Dillwyn  was  dealt 
with  in  a  rather  extraordinary  manner  by 
the  Select  Committee  to  whom  it  was  re- 
ferred. They  altered  every  clause  of  it, 
and  then,  of  course,  the  preamble  not 
fitting  tho  amended  clauses,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  make  a  fresh  one.  Thus  the  Bill 
ceased  to  bo  any  longer  that  of  its  honour- 
able proposer,  who  thereupon  declined  to 
proceed  with  it.  But  in  the  present  Session 
tho  same  hon.  Gentleman  had  introduced  a 
Bill  similar  to  that  which  he  had  originally 
presented  to  the  House,  and  he  understood 
from  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns,  who  was  a  Member  of  the 
Select  Committee,  that  it  was  his  intention 
also  to  introduce  a  Bill  founded  entirely 
upon  the  Report  of  that  Committee.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  put  it  to  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  whether  it  would  not 
be  desirable  to  allow  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  had  already  considered  the 
question,  to  have  the  two  Bills  before  it, 
and  determine  for  itself  which  of  them  it 
would  prefer.  That  ground  had  not  been 
stated  by  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon) ;  but  it  was  one  upon  which  it  ap- 
peared to  him  (Lord  Chelmsford)  that  he 
might  reasonably  ask  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  not  to  persist  with  his  Bill.  But  if  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  thought  that  it  was 
desirable  to  ask  their  Lordships  to  give  his 
Bill  a  second  reading,  then  he  would  put  it 
to  him  whether  he  might  not  afford  a  little 
more  time  in  order  to  enable  the  House  to 
be  prepared  for  the  discussion  when  it  came 
on.  It  was  true  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  introduced  his  Bill  at  the 
earliest  possible  period ;  but  he  did  so 
without  accompanying  it  with  any  state- 
ment of  its  provisions  ;  the  result  was  that 
it  bad  not  attracted  the  attention  which  its 
importance  entitled  it  to  receive.  The  sub- 
ject  was  one  of  great  interest.  It  was  de- 
serving of  serious  consideration  ;  and  it 
would  very  probably  excite  much  discus- 
Xord  Cranworth 


sion.  He  hoped,  therefore,  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  would  feel,  if  he  would  de- 
termine to  press  the  measure,  that  it  was 
only  fair  to  give  a  little  further  time  for  its 
consideration. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  there  could 
bo  no  objection  to  proceeding  with  the  Bill, 
seeing  that  there  was  not  at  present  any 
great  pressure  of  other  business.  It  was 
rather  a  strange  cause  of  complaint  that 
the  Bill  had  been  introduced  early  in  the 
Session,  when  the  usual  objection  was  that 
all  the  business  was  delayed  until  nearly 
the  dose  of  the  Session. 

The  Marquess  of  BATH  said,  he  was 
anxious  that  sufficient  time  should  be  given 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Bill,  and  for  ascertaining 
what  was  the  sentiment  generally  enter- 
tained out  of  doors  upon  the  subject.  In 
his  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury,  numerous  meetings 
were  being  held  this  week  for  the  express 
purpose  of  considering  the  Endowed  Schools 
Bill;  and  he  really  thought  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  ought  to  give  time  for  the 
full  consideration  of  the  question  how  far 
a  compromise  was  capable  of  being  effected, 
with  the  view  of  doing  justice  to  the  Dis- 
senters, at  the  same  time  that  no  hardship 
or  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the  Church. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  presumed 
that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  would,  as 
a  matter  of  courtesy,  have  no  objection  to 
the  postponement  of  the  Bill  for  a  day  or 
two,  say  to  Thursday  next.  The  measure 
was  one  that  affected  the  rights  of  a  lorge 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  was 
one  fully  deserving  discussion  in  their  Lord- 
ships' House.  There  was  no  reason  why 
it  should  originate  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons more  than  with  this  House. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  said,  it  was  true 
that  Mr.  Dillwyn  had  again  introduced  a 
Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  which  was 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  that  x>f 
last  year  ;  but  so  far  from  thinking  that 
to  be  a  reason  why  he  (Lord  Cran worth) 
should  not  proceed  with  this  Bill,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  if  ho  bad  not  already 
introduced  it,  that  was  precisely  the  reason 
why  this  House  should  originate  a  measure 
which  was  more  likely  to  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  Parliament.  True,  the  Bill  in 
one  important  clause  did  differ  in  principle 
from  the  Bill  which  had  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  last  year  ;  but  when  it  oame 
under  discussion  he  should  be  prepared  to 
state  hift  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  was 
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better  as  he  had  altered  it  than  as  it  was 
approved  bj  that  House.  It  would  be  for 
their  Lordsliips  to  say  whether  tboy  con- 
curred with  him  or  not.  If  they  did,  the 
Bill  would  then  go  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  its  present  shape.  If  they 
did  not,  then  of  course  he  had  only  to  bow 
to  the  decision  of  the  House.  He  would 
not  object  to  take  the  second  reading  on 
Thursday  instead  of  Tuesday,  and  was 
quite  willing  to  defer  the  Committee  for  ten 
days  from  that  date. 

Second  Reading  (which  stands  appointed 
for  Tuesday  next)  put  of  to  Thursday 
next. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore Six  o'clock,  to  Monday 
next,  Elcyen  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Friday,  February  3,  1860. 

MiNUTBB.]  New  Mbmbers  Swobn. — For  Beverley, 
James  Robert  Walker,  esquire  ;  for  Scar- 
borough, John  Dent  Dont,  esquire, 

Public  Bills. — 1®  Duchy  of  Cornwall  (Limita- 
tion of  Actions). 

2*  Probate  and  Administration  (India)  ;    Peti- 
tions of  Right. 


LAW  OF  SETTLEMENT  AND  REMOVAL. 

QUESTIOIT. 

Mr.  KEKEWICQ  said,  ho  wished  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
Whether  it  is  his  intention  to  move  for  the 
reappointment  of  the  Select  Coiumittee  on 
the  Irremovable  Poor,  with  tlio  view  of 
proposing  an  alteration  in  the  laws  of  set- 
tlement and  removal  during  the  present 
Session  ? 

Mr.  YILLIERS  said,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abrupt  manner  in  which 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  had 
terminated,  and  the  incomplete  state  of 
the  inquiry,  he  intended  to  propose  the 
reappointment  of  tlie  Conimittco  with  a 
view  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  ascertaining  what  further  legisla- 
tion was  necessary. 

V 

EDUCATION  (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 

Sir  HUGH  CAIRNS  said,  he  would 
beg  to  inquire,  Whether  it  is  the  intention 
of  GoTOrnment  to  introduce  any  measure 


respecting  intermediate  education  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  when  such  measure,  if  any,  will 
be  introduced  ? 

Mr.  CARDWELL  :  It  is  my  intention 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  subject  of  Endowed 
Schools  in  Ireland,  but  I  am  not  at  present 
prepared  to  say  at  w.bat  time. 

"  LA  NAZIONE  ARMATA"  IN  SARDINIA. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  it  is,  in  his 
opinion,  expedient  that  a  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative of  England  should  interfere  so 
far  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the  country 
to  which  ho  is  accredited  as  to  prevent  the 
appointment  of  a  president  or  commander 
to  a  patriotic  armed  association  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  such  as  the  intended 
Nazione  Armata  in  Sardinia,  resembling 
in  principle  our  own  Rifle  Volunteers,  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  authority  of  his  own 
GoYornment,  or  without  having,  as  far  as 
it  appears,  made  it  distinctly  intelligible 
that  such  proceeding  was  entirely  his  own, 
and  not  that  of  his  Government. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  I  can  only 
answer  the  question  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man by  saying  that  I  think  that  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  James  Hudson  was  perfectly 
right,  and  very  becoming  on  his  part.  He 
has  long  resided  in  Sardinia,  and  he  is  a 
person  who  does  not  conceal  his  opinions. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  setting  up  of 
nn  armed  force  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  very  dangerous  to  the  continu- 
ance of  constitutional  government  in  that 
country,  and  he  made  known  his  opinion  to 
the  King  and  the  Government.  I  think 
he  did  what  was  quite  right. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCES  COMMISSION. 

QUESTION. 

SirDE  lacy  EVANS  said,  he  wished 
on  the  part  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Stroud  (Mr.  Hor8man)to  inquire.  Whe- 
ther the  Commission  appointed  last  Session 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  national 
defences  has  yet  reported,  and  how  soon 
the  Report  was  likely  to  bo  presented  to 
Parliament  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  In  reply 
to  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  I  have  to 
say  that  the  Report  is  not  yet  in  a  state  to 
be  laid  before  Parliament.  Whenever  it  is 
in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  to  bo  laid 
before  Parliamont^  I  have  no  doubt  that 
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my  right  bon.  Friend   the  Seoretarj  for 
War  will  lay  the  Report  before  the  House. 

LODGING-UOUSE  ACTS  (IRELAND). 
QUESnOK. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  late 
decision  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in 
Ireland,  to  the  effect  that  the  Common 
Lodging-house  Acts  do  not  extend  to  that 
country  ;  aud  what  course  he  intends  to 
pursue  in  consequence  of  such  decision  ? 

Mr.  J.  D.  FITZGERALD  said,  that 
the  attention  of  the  Irish  law  officers  had 
been  drawn  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  the  effect  of  that  decision 
being  that  the  code  of  law  relative  to  com- 
mon lodging  houses  which  was  applicable 
to  England  did  not  extend  to  Ireland.  The 
Irish  law  officers  did  not  concur  in  that 
judgment,  but  as  no  appeal  could  be  made 
ngainst  the  decision  of  the  Court,  he  should 
ask  leave  next  week  to  introduce  a  mea- 
sure extending  the  Common  Lodging-house 
Acts  to  Ireland. 

REFORM  BILL  (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  BAXTER  said,  he  had  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Do* 
partment.  Whether  the  Government  intend* 
cd  to  explain  the  provisions  of  the  Reform 
Bill  for  Scotland,  and  to  lay  it  on  the  table 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Bill  for  England 
and  Wales? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Without 
giving  a  precise  answer  to  the  question,  I 
may  state  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  that  the  Lord  Advocate  shall 
explain  the  Reform  Bill  for  Scotland  oa 
the  same  day  that  the  Reform  Bill  for  Eng- 
land is  brought  in. 

INDIAN  MEDALS  AND  PRIZE-MONEY. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  MINTO  FARQUHAR  :  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  when 
the  Indian  medals  are  to  be  issued  ?  and 
whether,  as  information  has  been  received 
of  the  amount  of  Lucknow  prize-money, 
he  will  state  what  that  amount  b?  and  alto 
whether  any  steps  have  been  taken  for 
the  payment  of  the  batta  or  prize-money 
to  the  troops  and  seamen  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Bushire  and  Kooshab,  in  Persia? 

Sir  CHARLES  wood  said,  that  the 
distribution  of  Indian  medals  had  already 
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begun.  Each  man's  name  bad  to  be  en- 
graved on  his  medal,  and  considerable  de- 
lay had  taken  place  from  waiting  for  the 
nominal  roll  from  India.  A  delay  had  also 
taken  place  in  oonaeqnence  of  the  necessity 
for  considering  whether  different  claspi 
should  be  issu^  for  different  services.  The 
question  as  regarded  the  relief  and  capture 
of  Lucknow  had  only  recently  been  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  and  the  distribution  was 
now  going  on.  With  regard  to  the  Lock- 
now  prize-money,  the  whole  amount  was 
£143,000 ;  and,  having  received  it,  mea- 
sures are  now  in  progress  for  obtaining 
Her  Majesty's  declaration  of  prize,  which 
is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  steps 
being  taken  to  distribute  it  in  proper 
proportions  to  those  who  were  entitled  to 
receive  it.  With  respect  to  the  last  ques- 
tion, the  Government  received  about  a 
month  ago  a  recommendation  from  the 
Governor-General  of  India  that  batta 
should  be  given  to  the  forces  employed  in 
the  Persian  expedition.  According  to  the 
arrangement  made  at  the  time  with  regard 
to  this  expedition,  half  of  the  cost  was  pay- 
able from  Indian  revenue  and  half  by  this 
country.  On  receiving  that  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Governor-General  the  neces- 
sary application  had  been  made  to  the 
Treasury  to  pay  their  half  of  the  amount. 
To  that  application  no  answer  has  yet  been 
received. 

INDIAN  MUTINY.— COMPENSATION  FOR 
LOSSES.-QUESTION. 

Mb.  -VANSITTART  said,  he  would 
beg  leave  to  ask  the  right  hen.  Baronet 
when  the  compensation  for  losses  sustained 
during  the  late  mutiny  would  be  given  f 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  it 
had  been  notified  in  The  Calcutta  Oazette 
of  the  29th  of  October  that  a  Commission 
had  been  appointed  to  conduct  the  inquiry, 
and  register  the  claims  of  those  who  de- 
manded compensation.  Their  decision 
would  be  final,  and  they  were  bound  to  con- 
clude their  inquiry  within  four  montha 
from  a  given  date  in  November.  Upon 
their  award  a  date  would  be  fixed  for  pay- 
ment. The  probability  was  that  compen- 
sation would  be  made  about  the  month  of 
May  next. 

THE  MILITIA.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  PALK  said,  be  wished  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  if  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  disembody 
any  of  the  militia  regiments  now  iwag  per- 
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xnanent  duty  ?  and  whether  ho  will  state  the 
grots  Bum  that  hat  hceii  expended  up  to 
ilie  present  time  in  the  purchase  of  land  at 
Aldershot,  the  expense  of  erecting  barracks 
and  bringing  water  to  them  ? 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  dis- 
embody more  regiments  of  the  militia,  and 
when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  moving  the 
Army  Estimates  he  would  explain  to  the 
House  the  principles  on  which  that  dis- 
embodiment would  take  place.  As  to  the 
other  part  of  the  question,  there  was  no 
objection  to  give  the  information,  and  per- 
haps the  bon.  Gentleman  would  move  for  a 
Return. 

On  Motion  that  Ihe  House  at  its  rising 
do  adjourn  to  Monday, 

THE  LAND  TRANSPORT  CORPS. 
OBSEaVATION. 

Mb.  poll ARD-URQI3 hart  said,  he 
rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  case  of  certain  officers  of  the  army 
who,  after  having  volunteered  into  the 
Land  Transport  Corps,  did  not  receive  the 
promotion  that  was  granted  to  others  who 
wore  similarly  engaged  in  the  same  ser- 
vice, on  the  ground  of  their  names  having 
appeared  in  general  orders  as  appointed 
until  further  orders.  He  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  to  show  the  injustice  with  which 
some  of  these  men  had  been  treated.  It 
would  be  remembered  that  the  corps  was 
formed  at  the  end  of  the  year  1855,  when 
Lord  Panmure  wrote  to  Sir  William  Cod- 
rington,  who  was  then  in  command  of  our 
army  in  the  Crimea,  to  organize  it.  The 
corps  was  organized  accordingly,  and  Ge- 
neral Wetherall,  who  made  out  the  com- 
missions for  the  offieert,  happened  to  make 
them  out  in  different  forms.  But  they  all 
volunteered  to  serve  about  the  same  time, 
to  that  there  could  be  no  claims  from 
priority,  and  they  all  undertook  the  same 
duties.  Furthermore,  he  held  in  his  hand 
letters  from  General  Wetherall,  who  signed 
the  commissions,  stating  that  the  difference 
in  the  form  was  accidental,  and  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  make  any  distinction  between 
one  officer  and  another.  Sir  William  Cod- 
riogton-had  also  expressed  himself  to  the 
tame  effect.  When  the  war  was  over, 
the  case  of  the  officers  of  this  corps  was 
brought  before  the  House,  and  in  conse- 
quence all  of  them  received  promotion,  with 
the  eioepttOQ  of  those  who  were  named  in 


general  orders  to  serve  till  further  orders. 
He  thought  the  men  who  served  under  this 
verbal  distinction  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  had  good  cause  to  complain,  and  that 
their  cause  was  one  of  extreme  hardship, 
and  as  such  he  brought  it  before  the 
House. 

THE  SHRUBS  IN  HYDE  PARK. 

OUSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  he  rose  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
the  state  of  Hyde  Park,  and  to  ask  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  what  plan  the 
Government  proposed  for  the  ornamental 
cultivation  of  the  space  now  vacant  by  the  . 
removal  of  shrubs  and  growing  trees.  This 
was  a  matter  which  concerned  not  merely 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis  at  large,  the 
parks  having  been  ceded  by  the  Crown  for 
the  pleasure  and  recreation  of  the  public. 
In  1856,  when  Lord  Llanover  was  the 
First  Comukissioncr  of  Woods  and  Foi-ests, 
great  complaints  were  raised  about  the 
state  of  Hyde  Park  between  the  Marble 
Arch  and  Kensington  Gardens,  and  in 
consequence  a  portion  of  it  was  planted 
with  flowers  and  shrubs,  very  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public.  That  the  House 
of  Commons  also  approved  the  arrange- 
ment was  apparent  from  the  fact  that  in 
1857  £350  was  voted  for  the  planting  of 
the  parks,  and  a  further  sum  of  £1,000  to 
bo  spent  on  Hyde  Park.  The  shrubs 
which  were  planted  having  thriven  very 
well,  and  a  very  agreeable  walk  having 
been  formed,  the  same  course  was  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  ground  hetArecn  the 
Marble  Arch  and  Stanhope  Street  Gate. 
Lord  John  Manners,  upon  his  accession  to 
the  office  of  First  Commissioner,  continued 
the  arrangement,  and  even  improved  upon 
it  in  some  respects.  Last  year  the  Govern- 
ment entrusted  the  care  of  the  parks  with 
the  rest  of  the  public  works  to  a  gentleman 
whose  name  would  be  never  mentioned  in 
this  House  without  the  deepest  feeling  of 
regret,  tho  late  Mr.  FitzRoy,  who  long 
attended  to  the  private  business  of  the 
House,  and  afterwards  presided  over  their 
deliberations  in  Committee,  displaying  all 
tho  attributes  of  a  thorough  man  of  busi- 
ness, the  strict  impartiality  of  a  judge,  and 
the  high-bred  manly  courtesy  of  an  English 
gentleman.  Mr.  FitaRoy  succeeded  to  the 
office  in  June,  but  was  taken  ill  in  September 
last,  and  was  not  cognizant,  he  believed,  of 
the  Bteps  which  had  been  taken  to  turn 
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Hyde  Park  jdIo  the  absolute  waste  and 
place  of  desolation  which  it  now  appeared. 
One  foggy  evening  in  November  a  large 
body  of  navvies  were  sent  into  the  park, 
and  before  morning  effected  the  utter  anni- 
hilation of  the  whole  of  the  shrubs,  and 
transformed  the  well- planted  ground  be- 
tween the  Marble  Arch  and  Kensington 
Gardens  into  a  dreary  desert.  By  whom 
the  order  for  that  operation  was  given 
the  public  w^re  not  aware,  but,  in  reply  to 
a  deputation  who  had  waited  on  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  noble  Viscount 
stated  that  he  had  received  an  intimation 
from  the  Woods  and  Forests  of  the  most 
extraordinary  kind,  and  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  authorities  of  that  depart- 
ment to  transform  that  portion  of  Hyde 
Park  which  had  been  referred  to  into  a 
nursery.  He  thought  that  anything  more 
desolate  and  cheerless  than  a  nursery  in 
the  winter  time  could  scarcely  be  imagined, 
and  he  was  sure  that  the  residents  of 
Chelsea  and  Brompton,  where  nurseries 
abounded,  would  concur  in  that  opinion. 
The  noble  Lord  further  denied  the  state- 
ment that  the  place  had  been  disturbed  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  some  influential  in- 
dividuals who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  he  could  pledge  his  credit  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  FitzRoy,)  from  his 
manly  tone  of  feeling,  was  the  last  person 
who  would  allow  the  public  interest  to  be 
made  subservient  to  private  influence,  come 
from  what  quarter  it  might.  Ho  was  told 
that  alterations  in  the  park  never  took 
place  without  intimatiou  to  Her  Majesty  or 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  Ranger,  and  it  was  said  no 
such  intimation  in  this  instance  had  been 
made.  That,  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  was 
the  history  of  the  transaction.  Ho  did 
not  wish  to  attack  any  ono,  but  he  trusted 
whoever  succeeded  the  late  Commissioner 
of  Works  would  direct  his  efforts  to  repair 
the  scene  of  desolation  which  had  been 
caused. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  Sir,  I 
am  very  glad  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  has  brought  this  matter  under  the 
attention  of  the  House,  because  I  think  it 
is  very  useful  to  dispel  a  misapprehension 
which  appears  to  have  been  very  generally 
entertained  upon  the  subject  to  which  the 
question  relates.  1  must,  in  the  first  place, 
state  how  very  much  gratified  I  am — I  am 
sure  every  hon.  Member  of  tliis  House  must 
have  been — by  the  testimony  which  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  bore  to  the  memory 
of  our  lamented  Friend  Mr.  FitzRoy — ^a 

Mr.  Edwin  James 


Gentleman  who  possessed  the  goodwill  and 
respect  of  both  sides  of  this  House  perhaps 
in  a  greater  degree  than  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  most  persons  who  have  filled  public 
situations.  For  myself,  I  will  only  say 
that  1  have  lost  a  very  sincere  and  valued 
friend.  But  great  injustice  has  been  done 
to  Mr.  FitzRoy  by  the  reports  which  have 
been  circulated  upon  this  subject.  I  have 
made  it  my  business  to  inform  myself  upon 
that  which  has  passed,  and  1  must,  in  the 
first  place,  beg  to  correct  a  misapprehen- 
sion which  seems  to.  have  been  communi- 
cated to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  as  to 
the  answer  which  1  gave  to  the  deputation 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving.  My 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  been  informed 
that  1  stated  that  this  strip  of  ground  was 
to  be  converted  into  a  nursery.  Well,  in 
one  sense  of  the  word  it  was  intended  to  be 
a  nursery,  inasmuch  as  that  is  a  nursery 
which  is  filled  with  children.  These  walks, 
as  we  all  know,  are  thronged  with  children, 
deriving  health  and  amusement  from  the 
opportunities  of  exercise  and  air  there  af- 
forded to  them.  But  the  simple  fact  is  this: 
The  arrangement  made  by  Lord  Llanover 
was  one  which  greatly  contributed  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  and  to  the  recreation 
and  health  of  the  persons  who  frequented 
the  park.  It  gave  an  agreeable  promenade 
with  flowers  and  shrubs  to  look  at,  and 
gravel  paths  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended.  It  never 
entered  into  the  contemplation  of  Mr. 
FitzRoy  to  alter  that  arrangement.  It  was, 
however,  found  that  the  ground,  not  having 
been  prepared  in  the  same  elaborate  man- 
ner in  which  the  ground  between  Stanhope 
Gate  and  Hyde  Park  Corner  had  been  pre- 
pared, the  shrubs  that  had  been  put  there 
had  not  thrived.  It  was  the  intention  of 
Mr.  FitzRoy  to  remove  those  shrubs  and  to 
replace  them  by  others  ;  and  instead  of 
the  flowers  that  had  been  put  there  and 
had  not  succeeded,  arrangements  had  been 
made  to  provide  an  ample  supply  of  flowers 
to  be  planted  there  as  soon  as  the  season 
should  be  fit  fur  such  an  operation.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  those  who  walked  there 
and  saw  what  looked  like  a  fallow  field, 
not  having  been  informed  otherwise,  should 
have  become  apprehensive  that  such  was 
intended  to  be  the  permanent  condition  of 
the  ground.  But  it  was  no  more  in- 
tended to  be  the  permanent  condition  of 
the  ground  than  a  fallow  field  is  intended 
to  be  the  permanent  condition  in  which  a 
farm  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  holder,  it 
was  thought  that  the  ground  having  been 
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cleared  in  that  way  during  the  winter 
would  he  better  adapted  to  receive  those 
beneficial  influences  which  the  atmosphere 
communicates  to  an  exposed  soil,  and  in 
the  meantime  preparations  were  made  for 
improfing  the  soil  by  manure,  and  by  the 
addition  of  better  mould  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  season  shall  arrive  when  operations 
can  be  advantageously  performed  there 
will  be  put  into  it,  according  to  a  plan 
which  I  have  seen,  and  which  was  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Mr.  FitzKoy, 
rows  of  shrubs,  some  evergreen  and  some 
flowering,  and  rows  of  flowers  between 
them,  with  walks  on  each  side  ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  when  this  aiTangement 
shall  be  completed  the  public  will  not  only 
be  satisfied  with  it  as  gratifying  and  agree- 
able to  the  eye,  but  will  think  that  it  is  an 
improvement  on  that  state  of  the  ground 
which  it  is  to  replace. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  that  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord  had  given  him 
very  much  pleasure.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  in- regard  to  the  defence  put  forth 
by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
that  the  plants  did  not  thrive  as  well  as 
was  expected,  some  blame  attached  to  the 
superintendents  of  the  Parks.  All  trans- 
planted trees  required  a  great  deal  of 
watering,  and  not  one  of  these  received 
any  attention  whatever,  yet  owing  to  the 
ground  being  so  carefully  prepared  they 
throve  wonderfully,  and  if  let  alone  would 
have  established  themselves  satinfactorily. 
But  there  was  another  point  on  which  he 
wished  to  make  an  observation.  In  plant- 
ing and  transplanting  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  break  the  roots,  but 
he  thought  it  would  bo  impossible  to  re- 
place those  shrubs  again  in  the  ground,  for 
in  taking  them  up,  be  observed  they  were 
torn  up  without  any  attempt  being  made 
to  preserve  their  roots.  Now,  these  plants 
had  been  brought  from  Kensington  Gardens 
at  an  expense  of  £350  ;  tlio  plants  were 
worth  some  two  or  three  guineas  a-piece, 
and  he  should  like  to  know  what  had  been 
done  with  tliem  ?  What  was  done  could 
not  be  undone  ;  but  it  would  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  the  public  to  hear  of  the 
change  that  had  been  made,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  be  persevered  in. 

SPAIN  AND  MOROCCO.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  rose  to  call 
the  ottcntion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  certain  statements  in  The 
Times  newspaper  of  Jan.  24,  in  the  letters 
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of  its  **  Special  Correspondent,"  from  the 
seat  of  war  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  as  to 
alleged  or  reported  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  her  Majesty's 
Consul  at  Tangier.  He  should  have  been 
quite  content  to  ask  the  Question  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  it 
should  be  rendered  clear  and  intelligible, 
not  only  in  justice  to  the  gentleman  whose 
name  was  principally  involved,  but  to 
satisfy  those  who  wished  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  between  this  country  and 
Spain.  Certain  papers  had  been  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  by  them  it  would 
be  found  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  watched  with  the  greatest  jealousy — 
almost  apprehension — the  conduct  pursued 
by  Spain  towards  Morocco,  and  that  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office  had  particularly  instructed  our  Mi- 
nister at  Madrid,  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  demand 
explanations,  on  the  part  of  our  Govern^ 
ment,  of  the  Government  of  Spain  upon 
two  material  points,  the  one  was  as  to  the 
time  during  which  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment would  occupy  Tangier  in  case  their 
troops  should  obtain  possession  of  that 
town,  and  the  other  was  whether  Spain 
would  endeavour  to  make  and  retain  any 
new  acquisitions  of  territory  on  the  shores 
of  Morocco.  lie  thought  the  noble  Lord 
had  properly  discharged  his  duty  in  making 
those  inquiries,  and  demanding  those  as- 
surances. He  would  only  trouble  the 
House  with  two  short  extracts,  which 
would  satisfy  them — and  he  was  sure  that 
the  noble  Lord  was  already  satisfied — that 
the  conduct  of  Spain  towards  this  country 
was  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
conciliation.  Writing  to  Mr.  Buchanan  on 
the  15th  of  October  the  Foreign  Secretary 
said  : — 

*'Senor  Collantcs,  in  his  reply  of  the  6th  o^ 
October  states  that  when  once  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  should  put  an  end  to  the  hostilities  between 
Spain  and  Morocco  should  be  ratified,  the  ques- 
tions now  existing  being  settled  favourably,  and 
therefore  definitely,  the  Spanish  Government,  in 
fulfilment  of  their  intentions,  would  not  continue 
in  the  occupation  of  that  fortress  [Tangier],  in  the 
supposition  that  they  should  have  found  themselves 
obliged  to  establish  themselves  there  in  order  to 
secure  the  favourable  issue  of  their  operations. 
Tou  will  state  to  M.  CoUantes  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  accept  with  pleasure  this  assurance, 
as  conveying  the  declaration  which,  by  my  des- 
patch of  the  22nd  of  September,  you  were  in- 
structed to  ask  for. 

And  Senor  Collantes,  writing  from  Madrid 

on    the    21st     of   October,    used     these 

words : — 
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**  The  GovemmeDt  of  the  Queen  my  Sorereign, 
who  hare  giren  so  many  and  ineh  marked  proofii 
of  their  conciliatory  and  vprigfat  spirit  in  the  dif- 
finrent  incidents  which  have  spmng  from  the  qnes* 
tion  with  Morocco,  will  not  Tary  the  intention, 
wbieh  they  had  formed  from  the  hegioning  of  that 
question,  not  to  occupy  any  point  on  tl^  Straits 
whose  position  could  afford  to  Spain  a  superiority 
dangerous  to  the  navigation.  In  this  matter  their 
ideas  hare  been  always  so  disinterested  and  loyal 
that  they  cannot  believe  that  any  doubt  can  have 
been  conceived  with  regard  to  them.^ 

No  answer  to  this  despatch  appeared  in 
t!ie  papers  ;  but  its  language  was  so  fair 
and  so  loval  that  the  noble  Lord,  if  he  did 
send  any  answer,  could  not  but  have  given 
it  in  the  same  terms  as  before,  and  ex- 
pressed his  entire  satisfaction.  Seeing, 
therefore,  that  Spain  had  done  all  in  her 
power  to  disarm  tlie  suspicions  and  satisfy 
the  apprehensions  of  our  Government,  it 
would  be  conceded  that  the  least  to  be 
expected  from  our  Government  was  that 
it  should  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  hos- 
tility or  unfairness  towards  Spain,  either 
in  its  diplomatic  language  or  in  the  acts 
of  its  agents  in  Morocco  ;  and  if  any  be- 
lief existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards 
that  they  or  their  agents  had  not  acted 
with  perfect  fairness  and  impartiality  the 
British  Government  ought  to  be  very  glad 
of  an  opportunity  of  removing  it.  Such 
an  opportunity  he  would  now  give  to  the 
noble  Lord  by  reading  an  extract  from  a 
letter  of  the  Special  Correspondent  of  IJie 
Times  at  the  seat  of  War  in  Morocco, 
published  in  that  paper  on  the  24th  of 
January.     This  was  the  extract : — 

'*  The  Spaniards  persist  in  complaining  bitterly 
of  Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  to  whom  they  impute 
divers  practices  un&vourable  to  their  cause.  He 
is  accused  of  supplying  the  Moors  with  ammuni- 
tion, of  assisting  them  with  his  counsels,  of  super- 
intending (himself  in  a  Moorish  costume)  certain 
of  their  preparations.  It  is  further  str.ted  that  he 
has  had  to  do  with  the  engagement  of  two  Eng- 
lish engineers,  who  construct  military  works. 
The  vessels  which  convey  cattle  from  Tangier  to 
Gibraltar  return  thence  with  powder  and  other 
warlike  stores.  It  was  by  his  direction  that  the 
Moorish  batteries  at  San  Martin  aimed  the  other 
day  at  the  screws  of  the  Spanish  steamers  em- 
ployed in  bombarding  them.  If  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  hitting  them  it  was  their  fault,  not  that  of 
the  British  Consul  at  Tangier.  Mr.  Hay  also 
draws  un  the  Emperor's  diplomatic  documents 
addressed  to  foreign  Powers.  Of  the  truth  or  fiilse- 
hood  of  the  above  charges,  of  all  or  any  of  them,  I 

know  nothing  whatever But  it  is 

well  to  let  you  know  of  the  accusations  in  ques- 
tion, because  they  are  not  mere  matters  of  gossip 
and  camp  talk,  but  are  seriously  brought  forward 
and  maintained  by  persons  in  responsible  and  im- 
portant positions  here,  who  declare  that  they  know 
them  to  be  true,  and  give  it  to  be  understood  that 
they  are  derived  from  trustworthy  agents  of  the 
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Spanish  GopetBHiept ;  also,  because  I  am  not 
without  reasons  to  believe  that  the  information  in 
ouestion,  whether  true  or  false,  obtains  credit 
m>m  the  Government.  The  exasperation  felt 
against  Mr.  Hay  is  great,  and  if  the  Spaniards  get 
to  Tangier  I  would  advise  him  on  their  approach 
to  leave  that  place.  It  has  been  insinuated  in 
some  quarters  that  in  acting  as  he  is  said  to  have 
done,  and  to  be  doing,  he  is  only  obeying  the  orders 
of  his  superiors  ;  but  a  more  general  belief,  or  at 
least  the  one  I  most  frequently  hear  ezpreswd 
here,  is  that  he  is  merely  pursuing  the  bent  of  his 
inclinations,  and  that  his  Government  either  does 
not  know  of  or  does  not  heed  his  conduct." 

Of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these 
charges  he  had  no  means  of  judging  ;  but 
it  appeared  that  these  rumours  had  obtained 
credit  with  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  of  exasper- 
ation against  England  in  high  quarters  in 
that  country.  That  the  charges  were 
grave  enough  to  demand  a  prompt  explana- 
tion from  the  British  Government,  he  ven- 
tured to  think  the  House  would  admit.  If 
they  were  unfounded  Mr.  Hay  ought  to  feel 
indebted  to  the  Special  Correspondent  of 
The  Times  for  giving  him  an  opportunity 
of  denying  the  charge  ;  but  if  any  of  them 
were  true  the  Government  had  no  other 
course  to  pursue  but  to  express  at  once  in 
the  strongest  terms  their  indignation  at 
and  repudiation  of  such  conduct,  and  at 
once  to  dismiss  from  their  service  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  so  unworthily  betrayed  the 
trust  confided  to  him.  Before  sitting  down 
he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his 
warm  sympathy  with  that  gallant  nation 
which  had  once  been  the  strongest  bulwark 
of  Christendom  against  the  Mahomedan, 
and  he  rejoiced  to  see  that  in  this  contest 
with  the  Moors — whatever  might  have  been 
the  origin  of  it — she  was  displaying  her 
old  historic  valour  and  the  lofty  and  enthu- 
siastic spirit  which  had  formerly  distin- 
guished her  as  a  nation  in  bygone  times. 
He  wished  therefore,  to  ask,  whether  any 
facts  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Government  which  would  justify  the  belief 
tliat  the  British  consul  had  in  any  way  vio- 
lated that  strict  neutrality  which  should  be 
maintained  by  the  official  representative  of 
this  country  in  relation  to  both  of  the  liel- 
ligerent  powers,  Spain  and  Morocco. 

Mr.  LIDDELL  said,  that  as  he  was  in 
possession  of  certain  information  derived 
from  very  good  authority,  which  ho  should 
be  happy  to  show  any  Gentleman  who  de- 
sired to  see  it,  he  hoped  the  House  would 
allow  him  to  interfere  for  a  few  moments 
between  them  and  the  answer  to  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  one  or  two  facts  which  would  place 
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Mr.  Hay's  conduct  in  a  different  light  frona 
that  in  which  it  was  represented  by  the 
extroct  just  read  by  the  hen.  Gentleman. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Hay's  partiality,  that 
gentleman  had  strongly  urged  upon  the 
Moorish  GoTernment  the  necessity,  not  to 
say  the  propriety,  of  sparing  the  Spanish 
prisoners,  and  through  his  interference  the 
Moorish  authorities  had  offered  a  price  of 
£3  for  each  living  Spaniard  brought  in, 
whereas  the  price  formerly  given  was  £1 
for  each  head.  Through  his  exertions  the 
lives  of  a  number  of  Spanish  prisoners  had 
been  spared.  It  was  through  his  interven- 
tion that  the  families  of  Jews  and  Spaniards 
had  been  permitted  to  depart  unmolested 
from  Morocco  with  their  property  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  his  having  remained  on  the 
spot,  with  the  sanction  of  the  British  and 
Spanish  Governments,  the  houses  of  the 
persons  who  had  so  left  were  protected  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  was  secured 
from  outrage.  As  illustration  of  the  good 
effects  which  had  resulted  from  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Hay,  he  might  mention  that 
a  Moor  had  been  flogged  round  the  town 
for  attempting  to  enter  a  house  forcibly, 
and  that  in  December  last,  when  a  French 
vessel  was  wrecked  some  distance  down 
the  coast,  that  gentleman  most  promptly 
sent  the  authorities  to  the  spot,  had  the 
mariners  rescued  from  the  violence  of  the 
natives,  and  sent  them  to  the  French  Ad- 
miral and  Consul  at  Gibraltar.  These 
were  facts  which  he  believed  to  be  authen- 
tic, and  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  not  to  with- 
hold them  from  the  House  when  the  cha- 
racter of  an  absent  official  appeared  to  be 
impugned  —  at  least,  when  it  had  been 
made  the  object  outside  that  House  of 
malignant  aspersions. 

FRENCH  ARMAMENTS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  a.  W.  KINGLAKE  :  Sir,  I  have 
studied  how  to  frame  the  Question  which  I 
am  about  to  put  in  a  way  which  shall  not  be 
considered  as  expressing  a  querulous  dis- 
trust, but  rather,  so  far  as  is  capable  of  being 
accomplished  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  some- 
thing like  confidence  in  the  present  Admi- 
nistration, and  at  the  same  time  to  indicate 
an  opinion  that  we  ought  not  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  budget  in  the  absence 
of  that  knowledge  which,  more  than  any 
other,  is  important  to  enable  us  to  come  to  a 
right  decision.  On  Monday  next  the  House 
of  Commons  is  to  be  called  upon  to  give  its 
sanction  to  a  Treaty  which  is  to  bring  us 
into  more  intimate  relations  with  th^  Em- 


pire of  France,  and  we  are  to  be  asked  at 
the  same  time  to  consider  those  arrange- 
ments which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer will  produce  to  us  with  a  view  of  meet- 
ing the  vast  expenses  which  we  have  been 
obliged  to  incur  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Europe.  The  cause  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  incur  this  outlay  is 
no  secret  to  any  man  ;  everybody  is  aware 
that  it  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
present  phase  of  the  French  Revolution,  a 
vast  concentration  of  power  has  taken  place, 
and  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  wields 
the  whole  resources  of  France,  not  through 
Statesmen  or  Ministers,  but  in  a  way  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  know  what  his  in- 
tentions are,  except  in  so  far  as  one  is  able 
to  divine  them  from  the  probable  use  of 
tho  groat  armaments  which  he  is  preparing. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  almost  tho  entire 
of  Europe,  including  the  great  country  of 
France,  fervently  desires  the  continuance 
of  peace ;  but  1  cannot  forget  that  last 
year  Europe,  including  then  as  well  as 
now  the  great  country  of  France,  desired 
the  continuance  of  peace  with  an  intensity 
equal  to  that  by  which  it  is  at  present  ani- 
mated. That  wish  was  frustrated  by  cir- 
cumstances which  are  so  recent  that  it  is 
needless  further  to  allude  to  them  ;  but 
what  occurred  may  be  stated  in  one  short 
sentence — Austria  madly  and  foolishly  be- 
gan the  war,  but  it  was  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  who  began  the  quarrel.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  say  whether  Europe  has  been 
taught  or  misled  by  the  experience  of  last 
year,  but  to  every  hon.  Gentleman  holding 
correspondence  with  the  Continent  it  must 
be  known  that  a  general  idea  is  prevalent 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  is  again  about  to 
be  disturbed,  and  that  schemes  are  on  foot 
for  altering  territorial  arrangements,  in- 
dependent of  those  modifications  which  may 
have  to  be  carried  out  in  Italy.  Although 
there  may  be  other  grounds  for  these  appre- 
hensions, the  anxiety  that  is  felt  is  mainly 
due  to  the  armaments  existing  throughout 
Europe,  and  it  may  be  readily  believed  that 
the  uneasiness  which  prevails  on  the  Con- 
tinent speedily  makes  itself  felt  in  this 
country.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  observed 
that  tnere  may  have  been  exaggeration 
as  to  many  points  which  we  have  heard ; 
for  those  who  busy  themselves  in  com- 
municating intelligence  to  England  are, 
for  tho  most  part,  unfriendly  to  the  pre- 
sent Government  of  France,  and  to  view 
all  the  actions  of  tho  Emperor  with  a 
jaundiced  eye.  But  it  docs  appear  to  mo 
that  it  must  rest  in  the  power  of  Her  Ma- 
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jesty's  Foreign  Office  to  dispel  tliis  anxiety 
in  a  great  measure,  or,  if  not  to  dispel  it, 
at  all  events  to  conyert  what  is  now  a 
yague  sentiment  of  fear  into  a  rational, 
wise,  and  persistent  yigilance.  My  obsery- 
ation  of  the  military  preparations  of  France 
enables  me  to  make  one  remark,  which 
may  exercise,  in  one  respect,  a  reassuring 
tendency.  Many  persons  entertain  the 
opinion  that  wild  incursions,  descents,  and 
small  expeditions  of  a  marauding  character 
may  be  attempted  on  our  coast,  and  that 
in  this  manner,  without  any  serious  conse- 
quences  to  either  country,  great  mischief 
might  be  effected.  Now,  Sir,  to  do  justice 
to  the  present  ruler  of  France,  I  do  not  be- 
lieye  that  it  is  consistent  with  his  policy  to 
do  anything  in  a  small  way  ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  I  could  be  conyinced  that  no  large 
armaments  were  in  preparation,  I  should 
rest  assured  that  the  peace  of  Europe  was 
not  about  to  be  disturbed.  Great  prepara- 
tions cannot  be  made  in  an  hour,  and  can- 
not go  on  in  corners,  so  that  if  I  should 
Bucceed  in  obtaining  from  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  anything  like  an  assur- 
ance that  no  yast  preparations  are  at  pre- 
sent going  on  in  France,  it  follows  that  we 
haye  established  a  great  ground  of  secu- 
rity. Unfortunately,  the  information  which 
reaches  me  as  a  priyate  individual  is  not  of 
such  a  reassuring  kind  as  I  should  hope  to 
receiye  from  the  noble  Lord.  It  is  the 
practice  of  the  French  Goyemment  to 
make  known  their  intention  to  raise  new 
levies  some  time  beforehand  to  the  prefects 
of  the  departments  ;  and  I  am  informed 
that  they  have  received,  notice  that  a  levy 
of  140,000  men  is  to  take  place  for  the 
purpose  of  what  is  called  remplacemenU  I 
am  also  told  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  has  for  the  present  refused  to  give 
the  eongi  to  some  40,000  men  who,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  haye  been 
sent  to  their  homes  some  weeks  since. 
The  consequence  is  that  by  this  new  levy 
and  by  the  retention  of  this  large  body  of 
trained  soldiers,  the  military  forces  of 
France  will  be  next  spring  on  a  most  for- 
midable footing.  I  am  assured — though 
this  in  like  manner  is,  perhaps,  an  exag- 
geration— that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
will  then  be  prepared  to  take  the  field  with 
a  force  of  no  less  than  600,000  men.  In 
addition,  I  have  been  informed  that  great 
preparations  are  being  urged  forward  for 
the  supply  of  horse  transports  on  the  north 
coast  of  France.  Then,  if  I  turn  from  the 
military  to  the  naval  armaments,  I  find 
that  this  unfortunate  battle  of  the  dock- 
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yards,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  is  being  carried 
on  with  unceasing  pertinacity :  and  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Rochdale,  (Mr.  Cobden)  was  carry- 
ing on  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  very 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  His  Majesty  was  devoting  his  mind, 
with  great  earnestness,  to  a  pursuit  which 
would  indicate  that  he  was  preparing  for 
some  species  of  conflict  which  would  have  to 
be  decided  by  iron  vessels.  When  such 
are  the  reports  which  reach  the  ears  of 
private  individuals,  I  think  I  am  not  doing 
wrong  in  giving  the  noble  Lord  an  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  what  I  hope  may  turn 
out  to  be  very  false  and  exaggerated  state- 
ments, thereby  enabling  us  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  on  Monday  with  that  know- 
ledge which  it  is  most  important  for  us  to 
possess  of  the  preparations  which  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  is  really  making.  I 
do  not  make  anything  like  a  complaint 
against  the  Emperor  of  the  French ;  I 
merely  desire  the  information  as  a  dry  piece 
of  statistics,  which  will  enable  me  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  I  shall  next  week 
be  called  upon  to  form  more  satisfactorily 
than  any  other  information  could  possibly 
do  ;  and  it  will  be  to  my  mind  more  cogent 
than  any  speech  with  which  the  matchless 
eloquence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
may  lead  him  to  favour  us.  I  shall  there- 
fore conclude  by  asking  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  it  will  be 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  public 
service  to  communicate  to  the  House  any 
of  the  information  which  has  reached  the 
Foreign  Office  in  respect  to  the  military 
and  naval  preparations  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  ;  and  if  so,  whether  such  in- 
formation can  be  communicated  before  the 
financial  statement  which  it  is  proposed  to 
deliver  on  Monday? 

Colonel  ENOX  said,  he  wished,  before 
the  noble  Lord  answered  the  question,  to 
ask  him  whether  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
had  been  ratified — as  he  supposed  it  had 
been— and  whether  that  Treaty  had  been 
signed,  as  was  reported,  by  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber of  that  House,  who  was,  however,  not 
responsible  for  the  transaction,  as  not  being 
at  all  connected  with  the  Ministry.  He 
wished  also  to  know  whether  the  Treaty 
would  be  laid  on  the  table  between  this 
and  Monday. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said.  With  re- 
spect  to  the  first  question  put  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvon  (Mr.  Maguire).  I 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  Mr. 
Drummond  Hay  is  a  gentleman  of  the  high* 
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est  honour  and  character.  He,  with  i>ther 
members  of  his  family,  have  been  long  in 
the  service  of  the  Crown.  He  has,  there- 
fore, had  much  experience  of  public  life, 
and  knows  too  well  his  duty  to  the  Crown 
to  take  any  course  inconsistent  with  the 
general  and  avowed  policy  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Qovemment.  From  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Morocco — indeed,  I  believe  he 
was  born  there — and  his  kindness  to  all 
who  hold  any  intercourse  with  him,  he  has 
gained  to  a  great  degree  the  respect  of  the 
people  of  that  country,  not  only  of  the  Fo- 
reign Minister  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
who  was  formerly  a  merchant,  but  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  natives  who  so  frequently 
made  incursions  into  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments. Having  this  influence,  I  believe 
that  he,  according  to  instructions  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent the  breaking  out  of  war  between 
Spain  and  Morocco.  He  endeavoured  to 
prevent  this  war  by  advising  every  con- 
cession he  thought  possible,  till  he  was  told 
by  the  Moorish  Minister  that,  whatever 
advice  might  be  given,  Morocco  could  not, 
consistently  with  the  honour  of  the  Sultan, 
make  any  further  concessions.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  Hay  did  exert  himself  to  the  utmost, 
and  used  the  influence  he  had  so  justly 
acquired  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. Since  that  time,  it  being  the 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  be 
neutral  in  the  war,  his  conduct  has  been  in 
strict  conformity  with  his  instructions,  as 
the  representative  of  a  neutral  Power. 
The  hon.  Member  has  read  a  report  from 
the  correspondent  of  The  Times  newspaper, 
a  very  respectable  gentleman,  I  believe ; 
but  he  is  in  the  Spanish  camp,  and  can  hear 
nothing  but  what  he  is  told  by  Spaniards. 
They  have  stated  various  matters,  which  the 
correspondent  repeats,  but  he  says  that  ho 
knows  nothing  of  them,  and  admits  that 
he  has  no  proof  of  them  whatever.  I  have 
not  heard  from  Mr.  Drummond  Hay  since 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these 
statements  in  the  newspaper,  but  I  have 
not  a  doubt  they  are  one  and  all  entirely 
false.  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Drummond 
Hay  has  violated  his  duty  or  taken  any 
part  in  the  war.  The  Spanish  Minister 
did  on  one  occasion  state  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
that  complaints  had  been  made  of  the  par- 
tiality of  Mr.  Drummond  Hay;  but  he 
gave  no  instance  of  such  partiality,  nor 
any  proof  of  it  whatever.  We  are  aware 
that  the  Spanish  Government  in  this  war 
has  obtained  the  aid  of  British  merchants, 
and  that  the  Spanish  army  has  been  sup- 


plied with  British  stores  and  provisions. 
Any  complaints,  therefore,  of  a  violation  of 
neutrality  might  more  justly  be  made  by 
the  Government  of  Morocco  than  by  the 
Government  of  Spain.  I  believe  that  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Drummond  Hay  has  been 
entirely  free  from  blame.  I  do  not  wish  to 
say  which  party  in  this  war  is  right ;  but  I 
cannot  sympathize  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  in  regard  to  it.  I  do 
not  think,  because  one  party  is  Christian 
and  the  other  Mahomedan,  we  ought  to 
give  the  former  all  our  sympathy,  without 
reference  to  the  causes  or  merits  of  the 
quarrel.  I  will  now  refer  to  the  questions 
of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bridgwater  (Mr.  Einglake).  He 
has  stated  much  with  regard  to  the  late 
war  in  Italy,  and  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  which  this  is  not  the  proper  occa- 
sion to  discuss,  but  which  may  nereafter 
come  under  consideration.  All  I  can  say 
with  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  subject 
is,  that  we  have  in  Paris  a  very  able  Am- 
bassador, and  a  military  attachi  to  the 
embassy,  possessing  great  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  French  army.  From 
neither  one  nor  the  other  has  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  received  any  account 
of  any  extraordinary  military  preparations 
in  France.  As  for  the  statement  of 
600,000  men  to  be  in  readiness  for  the 
field  by  the  spring,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
to  corroborate  it.  A  great  number  of  men 
may  be  called  on  to  serve  in  the  French 
army  by  conscription,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  general  conscription  takes 
place  in  the  course  of  every  year.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  must  recollect  that 
the  peace  of  Zurich  has  not  long  been 
signed,  and  the  Congress  that  was  sum- 
moned for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
pacification  of  Italy  solid  and  durable,  has 
not  been  held.  It  is  therefore  desirable, 
while  peace  is  so  recent  and  the  affairs  of 
Italy  nave  not  yet  settled  down,  to  use 
every  means  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the 
war,  or  any  collision  in  Italy  that  might 
excite  it.  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
recently  been  engaged  in  efforts  to  secure 
the  permanence  of  that  peace  ;  and  I  can 
state  that  everything  that  has  been  done 
has  proved  most  satisfactory.  We  have 
represented  to  the  Government  of  Sardinia 
the  danger  of  any  collision  with  Austria  on 
the  territory  of  Venetia  or  elsewhere ;  and 
I  have  to-day  received  an  assurance  from 
the  Sardinian  Government  that  it  will  do 
nothing  tending  to  provoke  a  renewal  of 
hostilities.     On  the  ono  hand ,  there  is  rea- 
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Bon  to  belioTO  that  France   is  far  from 
desirous  that  there  should  bo  any  renewal 
of  the  war;  and  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor  is  exerting  itself  earnestlj  and 
unremittingly  to  secure  the   solidity  and 
permanence  of  the  peace.     On  the  other 
hand  Austria,  though  unwilling,  as  might 
be  supposed,  to  acquiesce  in  the  present 
state  of  Italy«  is  by  no  means  disposed  to 
renew  the  war  by  making  any  attack  on 
the  Powers  in  possession  of  the  country. 
Without  venturing  to  predict  what  will  be 
the  course  of  events  in  the  next  year,  I 
roay  say  that  the  present  aspect  of  affairs 
is  favourable ;    nor  is  there   any  reason 
to  suppose  that  France  is  making  the  enor- 
mous military  preparations  my  hon.  Friend 
has  referred  to.    With  regard  to  the  naval 
arsenals  of  Franco  and  the  great  activity 
described   as   prevailing  in  them,   we  all 
know  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  naval  warfare.     It  is 
made  a  matter  of  speculation  in  books  and 
pamphlets  what  the  character  of  the  next 
naval  war  will  be,  and  every  one   seems 
convinced   that  it  will  not  resemble   the 
nature  of  those  that  are  past.    The  Govern- 
ment  of    the   late  King  of  the   French, 
Louis   Philippe,   drew  up   a   plan  for  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  French  navy  ; 
every  ruler  of  France,  for  nearly  the  lost 
100  years,  has  endeavoured  to  increase  and 
strengthen    its'  marine.      They   have    all 
considered,  naturally  enough,  that  France 
ought  to  be  a  great  maritime  Power.  There 
is  great  activity  also  in  our  own  docks  and 
armaments.     Both   England   and  France 
are  endeavouring  to  be  strong  at  sea,  not 
with   a  view  to  any  rivalry,   but  from   a 
belief  that  each  nation  ought  to  maintain 
its  ancient  character.    I  cannot  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  naval  preparations  of  France 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  jealousy  to  us. 
If  the  two  nations  agreed  that  there  should 
be  no   such   preparations   and  no  strong 
navy,  we  might  expect  France  to  follow 
our  course  in   that  respect ;   but,   while 
France  determines  to  make  herself  strong 
at  sea,  and  we  like  to  have  a  strong  navy 
also,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  reason  why  the 
two  nations  should  have  any  dispute  with 
each  other.     In  reply  to  the  question  of 
the  hon.   and  gallant  Member  for  Dun- 
gannon  (Oolom^l  Knox),  I  have  to  state 
that  thef  l^tificatiods  of  the  treaty  which 
he  mentions  will  take   place    ie^-morrew 
(Saturday),  and  that  a  copy  will  be  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  on  Monday  neit. 
I  may  add  that  the  persons  who  were  em- 
ployed, and  who  received  full  powers  to 
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negotiate  that  treaty,  were  Lord  Cowley 
and  Mr.  Cobden. 


DISEMBODIMENT  OP  THE  MILITIA. 
OBSERYATIONS. 

OoLONSL  DICKSON  said,  he  rose  pur- 
suant to  dotice  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  the  hard- 
ships   entailed  on  the  officers,  non-com* 
missioned  officers,  and  men,  of    the  em- 
bodied militia  regiments  by  their  sudden 
disembodiment.     He  could  not  but  regret 
that  regiments  whioh  it  had  taken  such 
time,  *  trouble,   and   expense  to   bring   to 
their  present  state  of  discipline  should  be 
wantonly  disembodied.     A  sufficient  rea- 
son  for  such  a   step    was,  he  might  be 
told,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  certain 
number  of  regiments  of  the  line  were  about 
to  return  from    Indio;  but  it   should   be 
borne  in  mind  that  those  regiments  were 
but  mere  skeletons,  and  would,  as  a  conse* 
quence,  by  no  means  supply  the  deficiency 
which  the  proposed  disembodiment  of  mili- 
tia would  create.     Perhaps  he  might  be 
told  that  economy  must  be  considered,  and 
that,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  they  must 
'*  cut  their  coat  according  to  the  cloth;" 
but  he  could  not  admit  the  force  of  that 
argument,  ospecially  when  he  saw  the  ex- 
penses that  were  incurred  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  State.     He  could  not  un- 
derstand how,  under  any  circumstances, 
economy  could  justify  injustice.     It  was 
a  great  hardship  that  the  senior  officersi 
who  had  in  many  instances  sacrificed  their 
domestic  comfort,-^that  the  junior  officers, 
many  of  whom  had  frequently  spent  three 
or  four  years  in  learning  the  duties  of  their 
position, — and  that  the  sergeants  and  men, 
who  had  nobly  come  forward  at  tho  call  of 
their  country,  but  whose  training  had  un- 
fitted them  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties 
which  they  had  previously  performed,  shouki 
receive  so  sudden  an  intimation  that  their 
military  services  were  so  soon  to  be  dis- 
pensed with.      Perhaps  they  would  be  told 
that  this  was  a  time  of  peace;  but  after  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  noble  Lord,  ha 
thought  it  was  too  soon  to  disband  this 
portion  of  so  newly-raised  a  force  at  present. 
He  would  give  all  credit  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  as  a  loyal  ally,  and  as  the  last 
man  to  attempt  the  invasfon  of  this  country; 
but,  gtoat  man  as  he  was,  he  was  still  the 
creature  ef  circumstances.      France  had 
entirely  delivered  herself  up  to  the  will  of 
one  man,  and  a  country  in  such  a  case 
could  not  be  implicity  trusted  on  every  oe* 
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oasion.  He  (Colonel  Dickson)  did  not,  of 
course,  mean  to  contend  that  the  militia 
should  be  made  a  permanent  institution  of 
the  country,  but  he  was  at  the  sane  time 
prepared  to  maintain  that  the  Tarious  regi- 
ments  of  which  it  was  composed  ought  not 
to  be  disbanded  without  sufficient  notice. 
The  subject  was  therefore  one  which  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  take 
into  bis  consideration  and  place  the  militia 
on  such  a  footing  that  they  might  know 
what  duties  it  was  intended  that  they  should 
perform. 

JERSEY  COMMISSION. 
OBSERYATIONS. 

Mr.  HADFIBLD  said,  he  rose  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  Commission  for  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  laws  of  Jersey,  and  to  inquire  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment why  the  Commissioners  had  not  pur- 
sued their  inquiries  in  Jersey  since  August 
last?  why  had  they  not  already  investigated 
the  law  affecting  land  tenure,  and  concern- 
ing bankruptcy  and  insolvency  in  the  island? 
also.  Whether  the  Commissioners  were  con- 
tinuing their  labours,  and  when  their  Re- 
port would  be  made  ?     A  Commission,  em- 
bracing these  topics,  had  been  appointed 
by  the  late  Government,  and  the  announce- 
ment was  received  with  great  joy  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island.     Ever  since  Au- 
gust last,  however,  they  had  ceased  to  pur- 
sue the  investigation,  and   great  incon- 
venience had  in   consequence  been  occa- 
sioned.    He  might  add,  that  when  they 
adjourned  they  had  arrived  at  a  point  of 
the  inquiry  which  was  of  great  interest  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Jersey —  the  law  con- 
nected with  the  tenure  of  land — and  that 
he  could  discover  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  have  allowed  a  period  of  more  than 
five  months  to  elapse  without  resuming  the 
duties  which  they  had  been  appointed  to 
discharge.     It  was  of  great  importance  to 
the  district  that  this  Commission  should  be 
speedily  eiecuted,  and  two  Royal  Commis- 
sions,  involving   much   more  labour  than 
this,  had,  since  it  was  issued,  completed 
their   inquiries  and   made  their  Reports. 
The  adjournment  had  been  made  to  Janu- 
ary, but  January  had  passed  and  nothing 
further  bad  been  heard  on  the  subject.     In 
tbese  circumstances  he  had  felt  it  his  duty, 
at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jersey, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Homo  Department  to  the  de- 
lay which  had  taken  place. 

Sir  GEOROB  IjBWIS  said,  a  Commis- 


sion, consisting  of  three  persons,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Sir  John  Awdry,  a  re- 
tired Indian  Judge,  had  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  laws  of  the  island  of  Jersey. 
The  Commissioners  visited  the  island  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  at 
the  end  of  August  they  left  the  island. 
Having  brought  their  inquiries  to  a  con- 
clusion they  bad  since  been  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  their  Report,  and  he  had 
been  assured  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission that  it  was  in  a  state  of  forwardness^ 
and  that  it  would  be  presented  at  no  dis- 
tant period.  With  regard  to  the  questions 
of  land  tenure,  and  of  bankruptcy  and  in- 
solvency, the  Commissioners  had  made  in- 
quiry on  those  subjects,  and  were  in  posses- 
sion of  documentary  evidence  on  those 
matters.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was  doubt- 
less aware,  that  though  he  had  a  strong 
opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  assimilating  the 
law  of  Jersey  to  that  of  England,  the 
people  of  Jersey  had  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  old  laws  and  traditions  of  their 
country.  When  this  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed he  believed  it  was  understood  that 
it  should  not  sit  longer  than  a  year.  He 
was  not,  however,  at  that  moment  able  to 
specify  the  particular  time  when  the  Re- 
port would  be  ready. 

NAVIGATION  OF  THE  GODAVERY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mb.  J.  6.  SMITH*  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  importance 
to  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  this 
country  of  opening  up  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Godavery,  and  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  what  were  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  in  respect  thereof.  The 
hon.  Member  said  the  Godavery  valley  is 
one  of  the  richest  portions  of  Central  India, 
and  has  an  area  about  four  times  that  of 
Ireland.  It  abounds  in  iron  and  timber.  It 
produces  corn,  rice,  oil  seeds,  and  sugar  ; 
but  what  he  particularly  wished  to  call 
attention  to  was,  that  it  also  produced  flax, 
hemp,  and  cotton.  The  manufactures  of 
this  country  were  increasing  so  rapidly  that 
the  consumption  of  raw  materials  was  over* 
taking  their  production.  It  was,  therefore, 
natural  that  our  manufacturers  should  look 
to  those  places  which  could  supply  them 
with  the  raw  materials,  especially  if  they 
happened  to  be,  as  in  this  case,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  British  Crown.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  connected  with  the  linen  trade 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland  would  inform  the 
House  that  the  progress  of  that  important 
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manufacture  was  absolutely  stopped  for 
want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  flax  and 
hemp,  and  ns  regarded  cotton,  who  could 
look  with  unconcern  at  what  was  now  pass- 
ing in  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
especially  when  he  reflected  that  eight- 
tenths  of  the  cotton  consumed  by  our 
manufacturers  last  year  came  from  those 
States  ?  Some  Gentlemen  perhaps  might 
say,  that  this  was  a  Manchester  question, 
and  no  doubt  it  was.  But  he  asked 
the  House  whether  a  manufacture,  which 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £60,000,000  per 
annum  in  value,  was  not  also  a  question  of 
great  national  interest  and  importance;  ond 
was  it  not  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  se- 
cure, as  far  as  possible,  this  vast  manufac- 
ture from  accidents  in  the  supply  of  the  raw 
material  ?  There  was  abundant  evidence 
that  India  could  furnish  all  the  cotton  we 
require.  Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  the  botanist 
of  the  India  Department,  estimates  that  In- 
dia already  grows  nearly  double  the  quan- 
tity of  cotton  grown  in  America.  India, 
however,  had  to  clothe  200,000,000  of  her 
own  population,  and  she  had  only  a  small 
quantity  left  for  exportation.  The  principal 
discouragement  to  growing  cotton  for  ex- 
portation was  the  enorriious  expense  of 
conveying  it  to  market ;  to  obviate  this, 
good  roads  and  cheap  water-carriage  were 
wanted.  As  an  illustration  of  the  state  of 
the  roads  he  would  read  a  short  extract 
from  a  letter  from  Line  and  Co.,  of  Madras, 
dated  in  October  last.     They  said  : — 

'*  If  Government  will  only  give  us  roads  in  the 
Tinnivell/  district,  our  exports  would  increase 
rapidly.  It  is  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  heavy 
cartloads  of  cotton  dragged  across  country ;  the 
produce  is  so  hulky  that  in  swaying  from  side  to 
side  it  strains  carts  to  pieces,  and  the  bullocks 
drag  it  over  mounds  of  earth,  and  through  ditches 
and  ruts,  in  a  way  which  is  painful  to  witness. 
All  this  loss  of  carts  and  cattle,  and  tho  delays  of 
such  a  mode  of  carriage,  must  of  course  bo  borne 
by  the  cotton.  It  is  diflScult  to  estimate  the 
annual  loss  both  to  the  district  and  the  trade." 

The  roads  all  over  India  were  in  a  similar 
condition,  and  we  were  entirely  shut  out 
from  the  finest  cotton  district  of  India  by 
the  bad  state  of  the  roads  and  tho  cost 
of  carriage.  The  American  planters  had 
great  advantages  in  this  respect  over  those 
in  India.  Cotton  was  brought  1,000  miles 
down  the  Mississippi  to  a  port  of  shipment 
for  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  pound,  or 
about  5  per  cent  on  its  value.  From  Berar 
the  carriage  by  bad  roads  costs  100  per 
cent,  on  its  value.  The  river  Godavery 
leads  to  Berar,  where  the  largest  quantity 
and  the  finest  quality  of  cotton  is  grown. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith 


Captain  Ilaigh,  a  gentleman  of,  great  abi* 
lity,  who  was  examined  before  the  India 
Colonization  Committee,  and  who  had  sur- 
veyed the  Godavery,  stated  it  could  be 
made  navigable  for  a  distance  of  500  miles 
for  about  £300,000,  and  that  cotton  could 
then  be  brought  from  Berar  to  a  port  of 
shipment  for  one-eighth  of  a  penny* per 
pound,  thus  placing  the  American  and 
Indian  planter  on  the  same  footing  in 
respect  of  the  carriage  of  cotton.  Since 
Captain  Haigh  had  given  his  evidence  he 
had  visited  the  navigable  rivers  of  Europe, 
having  previously  visited  all  the  river  and 
water  dommunications  of  America,  and  he 
returned  with  the  conviction  that  there  were 
fewer  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  Goda- 
very than  had  been  overcome  in  European 
rivers,  and  before  his  return  to  India  lie 
felt  it  his  duty  to  address  a  letter  to  tho 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to  endeavour 
to  impress  upon  him  the  importance  of 
opening  up  the  Godavery  to  the  commerce 
of  this  country.  In  this  letter  he  pointed 
out,  in  addition  to  the  commercial,  the 
advantages  of  this  great  work  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  Besides  the  saving  in  time 
in  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  stores  by 
the  river,  the  saving  in  expense  would  pay 
the  interest  on  the  outlay  of  making  it 
navigable.  Ho  further  stated  that  the 
Government  would  be  large  gainers  by  the 
increased  sale  of  salt.  Salt  was  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly  in  India.  It  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  necessities  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  compelled  them  to  place  an  addi- 
tional tax  upon  this  indispensable  of  life ; 
but  the  greatest  tax  which  the  people  of 
India  had  to  pay  on  salt  was  the  cost  of 
conveyance.  Captain  Haigh  stated  that 
salt  sold  at  Nangpore  at  90  rupees  per  ton, 
and  sometimes  as  high  as  160  rupees  in 
that  district.  The  Government  price  for 
salt  was  25  rupees,  and  if  the  Godavery 
were  navigable  it  could  be  carried  at 
5  rupees  a  ton.  The  opening  up  of  this 
river,  therefore,  would  enable  the  people  to 
pay  the  increased  tax  on  salt,  and  still  to 
obtain  it  at  less  than  half  the  price  they 
paid  for  it  at  present.  The  increase  in  the 
consumption  would  be  enormous,  and  of 
course  the  gain  of  the  Government  would 
be  in  proportion.  The  increase  in  the  re- 
venue on  salt  is  estimated  at  £64,000  a 
year,  an  amount  that  would  pay  the  interest 
on  the  outlay  on  the  river  more  than  three 
times  over.  He  (Mr.  Smith)  ought  to  state 
that  there  had  been  much  controversy  on 
the  part  of  the  civilians  in  India  as  to  the 
practicability  of  opening  up  the  Godavery, 
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And  as  to  the  profits  on  the  works  of  irriga- 
tion. His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Aberdeen  (Colonel  Syked)  late  chairman  of 
the  East  India  Company,  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  make  the 
Godavery  navigable.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Dumbartonshire  (Mr.  Smollet)  says 
**  that  such  projects  as  the  opening  up  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Godavery  in  order  to 
reach  the  cotton  Holds  of  Berar  seems  to 
be  an  undertaking  of  the  most  impolitic 
character,  inexpedient  in  the  present  finan- 
cial condition  of  India,  and  of  very  doubtful 
utility  when  completed.*'  But  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  in 
order  to  test  these  various  opinions  had 
yisited  these  districts,  taking  with  him 
engineers  and  scientific  men,  and  on  his 
return  he  stated  in  a  minute  that  he  con* 
sidered  the  works  of  such  great  public  im- 
portance that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  visit  them  every  year  whilst  he  remained 
Governor  of  the  Province.  He  said  the 
Godavery  ran  through  the  most  fertile 
region  of  Central  India.  That  the  open- 
ing of  this  river  would  bo  equivalent  to  the 
opening  of  a  new  trade  to  the  extension 
of  which  no  limits  could  be  assigned.  He 
(Mr.  Smith)  thought  he  had  proved  the 
practicability  and  importance  of  opening  up 
the  Godavery.  This  great  work  would 
enable  us  to  obtain  ample  supplies  of 
cotton  conveyed  at  a  cheap  rate  from  the 
finest  district  in  India,  and  would  do  much 
to  preserve  us  from  those  accidents  which 
may  arise  to  the  supply  of  this  important 
raw  material.  For  these  reasons  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
what  were  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter,  and  if  he  answered 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  open  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Godavery,  he  would  further 
ask  when  ?  It  was  necessary  to  make  this 
inquiry  as  to  th^  time  when  the  work  was 
to  be  commenced,  because  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  while  he  strongly  recommended 
it,  added  that  he  hoped  the  state  of  the 
revenue  would  soon  enable  the  Government 
to  proceed  with  the  work.  Now,  were  they 
to  wait  until  there  was  a  surplus  revenue 
for  the  commencement  of  this  work  ?  It 
had  been  the  policy  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  make  their  public  works  out 
of  the  revenue,  but  he  (Mr.  J.  B.  Smith) 
hoped  that  would  not  be  the  policy  of  the 
Queen's  Government  in  India.  He  could 
give  many  inatanees  of  the  injurious  effects 
of  this  policy,  but  ho  would  only  mention 
one  as  a  sample  of  scores  of  a  similar  kind. 
Tankaria  Bunder,  in  Western  India,  was  a 


place  where  there  were  considerable  ship- 
ments of  cotton.  For  twenty  years  there 
had  been  complaints,  that  for  want  of  a 
wharf  there,  cotton  had  to  be  rolled 
through  the  mud  to  the  boats,  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  cotton  was  more  or 
less  damaged  by  the  wet.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  loss  sustained  in  this  way  amounted 
in  twenty  years  to  £10,000.  Now,  the 
cost  of  making  a  wharf  was  only  £2,000, 
and  the  Government  had  at  length  con- 
sented to  execute  this  small  work,  but  if 
they  had  to  wait  until  there  was  a  surplus 
revenue,  they  might  continue  to  roll  cotton 
in  the  mud  at  Tankaria  for  twenty  years 
longer.  It  was  a  false  policy  to  make 
reproductive  public  works  out  of  revenue, 
since  it  was  always  impossible  to  calculate 
when  a  work  was  commenced  how  long  it 
would  be  before  it  was  finished.  It  was 
notorious  that  public  works  in  India  cost  in 
many  cases  double  the  amount  they  would 
have  cost  if  the  t^cans  of  completing  them 
had  been  uninterruptedly  provided.  The 
only  legitimate  fund  for  reproductive  public 
works  was  loans,  and  he  had  no  hope  of 
seeing  any  great  improvement  in  India, 
until  that  course  was  adopted.  The  finances 
of  India  were  at  present  in  a  very  embar- 
rassed condition,  but  he  (Mr.  J.  B.  Smith) 
was  not  one  of  those  who  had  any  fears 
that  India  was  unal)le  to  discharge  all  her 
obligations  greot  as  they  were.  When  he 
saw  the  vast  undeveloped  resources  of  India, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  people,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  only  way  to  extricate  the 
country  from  its  diflSculties  was  to  increase 
the  tax*  paying  power  of  the  people  by 
means  of  increased  and  cheap  facilities  of 
conveyance,  and  by  great  public  works, 
which  could  not  be  executed  except  by 
public  loans  for  the  special  purpose. 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  he  was 
anxious  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the 
Questions  which  had  been  put  to  him  in  the 
course  of  that  discussion.  With  regard  to 
the  disembodiment  of  the  militia  regiment, 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Co- 
lonel Dickson)  so  worthily  and  successfully 
commanded,  he  could  only  say  it  was  al- 
ways very  painful  for  the  Government  to 
come  to  a  decision  that  would  bo  distaste- 
ful or  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  indivi- 
duals; but  the  interests  of  the  public  ser- 
vice necessarily  overrode  all  considerations 
of  that  kind,  and  he  had  taken  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  communicating  to  the  gal- 
lant Officer  the  conclusion  at  which  they 
had  arrived.  He  bad  stated  last  year,  in 
moving  the  Army  Estimates,  that  in  his 
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opinion  a  large  and  continuous  embodinaent 
of  the  militia,  in  time  of  peace,  was  radically 
wrong  in  principle.  It  was  unwise  to  an- 
ticipate the  resources  which  ought  to  be 
kept  in  reserve  for  periods  of  eroergenej, 
and  the  militia  was  a  force  only  required 
when  the  regular  army  wns  abroad.  Hold- 
ing that  opinion,  he  followed  the  course 
that  he  had  announced — naipely,  that  of 
gradually  disembodying  the  militia  regi- 
ments in  proportion  as  the  regular  troops 
were  available  for  taking  their  place. 
This  operation  was  necessarily  very  un- 
certain, and  was  retarded  in  the  present 
instance  by  the  requirements  of  India, 
and  to  the  demand  upon  our  regular  force 
caused  by  the  recent  unfortunate  calamity 
in  China.  With  regard  to  the  claims  of 
officers  of  tho  Land  Transport  Corps,  a 
Committee  of  that  House  had  sat,  before 
which  was  brought  the  case  of  certain 
officers  who  had  entered  that  corps  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  who  at 
tho  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  Wor  were 
dismissed  from  that  service.  The  Com- 
mittee went  carefully  through  the  matter, 
and  divided  the  cases  into  certain  classes, 
making  recommendations  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  different  classes  should 
be  treated  by  the  Government.  The  War 
Office,  then  presided  over  by  his  prede» 
cessor,  applied  to  the  Treasury  for  the 
^unds  requisite  for  carrying  out  those  re- 
commendations; and  after  a  good  deal  of 
correspondence  all  the  claims  were  satisfied 
which  were  recommended  by  that  Com- 
mittee. That  corps  was  raised  on  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  it  was  only  to  be 
continued  during  the  Russian  War,  and  en- 
gagements for  two  years, with  very  high  pay, 
were  given  in  certain  instances.  On  the  re- 
turn of  peace  it  became  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  corps;  -but  the  case  of  those  officers  to 
whom  a  Committee  of  that  House  recom- 
mended that  compensation  should  be  paid 
differed  from  that  of  those  officers  of  whom 
the  Committee  took  no  notice,  and  with  re- 
spect to  whom  it  made  no  recommendation. 
Among  others  there  was  the  case  of  men 
who  had  given  up  situations  in  the  Civil 
Service  which  carried  the  right  to  a  pen- 
sion, and  who,  when  they  lost  their  posi- 
tion in  the  Land  Transport  Corps,  were 
left  without  the  expectation  either  of  the 
pension  which  their  civil  situation  would 
have  giren  them,  or  of  the  half-pay  which 
military  employment  conferred.  There 
were  other  cases  to  which  he  need  not 
particularly  refer,  but  the  position  of  those 
gentlemen  was  this,  that  they  were  merely 

Mr,  Sidney  Herbert 


appointed  *' until  further  orders."  The 
hon.  Member  had  quoted  a  letter  from  Co- 
lonel Wetherall  to  show  that  these  gentle- 
men were  to  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  othei*s.  But  in  this  impression 
Colonel  Wetherall  was  entirely  wrong,  for 
the  arrangement  was  only  a  provisional 
one,  and  the  gallant  Officer  could  have 
no  means  of  knowing  what  course  the  Go- 
vernment intended  ultimately  to  take.  To 
illustrate  how  little  claim  existed  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  in  whose  favour  the 
Committee  did  not  report,  he  would  men- 
tion a  single  instance.  Lieutenant  Dela- 
mere,  a  very  respectable  person,  was  an 
ensign  in  the  21st  Regiment  of  Foot* 
when  he  joined  the  Land  Transport  Corps, 
of  which  he  was  made  a  captain  till  fur- 
ther orders.  He,  however,  still  remained 
on  the  strength  of  his  regiment,  so  much 
so  that  he  actually  received  promotion  in  it 
during  the  time  he  was  acting  as  captain 
in  the  Land  Transport  Corps.  He  became 
a  lieutenant,  and  was  sent  back  to  his 
regiment.  He  stands  in  no  worse  position 
than  anybody  else;  he  gained  his  promo- 
tion. But  to  make  him  a. captain  over  the 
heads  of  all  the^ther  officers,  who  were 
constantly  under  fire  and  in  the  trenches, 
while  he  was  not,  would  surely  be  very  un« 
just.  The  House  of  Commons,  therefore, 
haying  given  this  subject  its  best  consi- 
deration, and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Select  Committee  having  been  adopted—* 
in  carrying  out  which,  indeed,  the  Govern- 
ment had  gone  even  further  than  its  own 
sense  of  justice  might,  perhaps,  have  in- 
duced it  to  go — he  thought  they  could  not 
now  reopen  the  question  of  the  claims  of 
these  officers. 

Colonel  SYRES  observed  that  after 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stockport  (Mr.  J.  B.  Smith),  ho  wished 
to  say  that  his  hon.  Friend  had  evidently 
mistaken  his  opinions  as  he  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  the  opening  of  all  communica- 
tion in  India,  by  land  or  by  water,  though 
he  thought  that  ought  to  be  done  with  the 
means  of  the  country.  His  opinion  had 
always  been  that  the  opening  out  of  the 
Godavery  was  quite  practicable,  because 
nothing  was  impracticable  to  engineering 
science,  but  that  the  cost  of  its  execution 
would  exceed  reasonable  bounds.  But  re- 
curring to  the  questions  he  had  to  put; 
the  recent  mutiny  had  deranged  Indian 
finance.  The  interest  on  the  Gorem- 
ment  loans  was  in  1856  and  1857,  4  per 
cent,  but  the  Government  had  immedi* 
ately  to  open  a  5  per  cent  loan.     Finding 
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that  eren  that  inorease  would  not  take, 
they  were  obliged  to  offer  5|  per  cent., with 
an  undertaking  not  to  pay  off  for  26  years. 
Theyconaented  also  to  accept  the  new  loan 
half  in  paper  and  half  in  money,  thereby 
raising  the  previous  loans  to  5^  per  cent. 
Still,  these  terms  were  found  insufficient, 
and  the  Government  in  India  were  obliged 
to  write  to  the  home  authorities  for  assist- 
ance. Very  luckily,  there  was  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  real  capabilities  of  In- 
dia in  the  money-market  of  this  country 
than  in  that  of  Calcutta;  and  the  result 
was  that  the  5|  per  cent,  loan  while  at  a 
discount  of  4  per  cent  in  India,  was  a 
few  days  ago  at  a  premium  of  5\  per 
cent,  in  England.  The  finances  of  India 
were  now  paying  5|  per  cent,  for  a 
loan  that  could  be  obtained  here  at 
4  per  cent.  The  five  per  cent  loan  open 
in  Calcutta  now  stood  at  103.  All  con- 
tributions to  It  were  to  the  damage  of 
the  finances  of  India,  and  he  therefore  de- 
sired to  know  whether  it  was  the  intention 
of  tho  Secretary  of  State  to  direct  that  it 
should  be  immediately  closed.  He  also 
wished  to  be  informed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  whether  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  Governor-General  and 
his  Council  that  batta  should  be  granted 
to  the  troops  of  the  Persian  expedition,  ns 
had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  first  Bur- 
mah  expedition,  of  tho  China  expedition, 
and  of  the  capture  of  Delhi  and  Luck  now, 
would  receive  his  sanction;  and  whether 
the  three  officers  of  the  3rd  Bombay  Na- 
tive Light  Cavalry,  who  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  charge  upon 
a  regiment  of  Persian  Infantry  formed  in 
square  at  the  battle  of  Kooshab,  near 
Bushire,  would  receive  theVictoria  Cross? 

MEDICAL  RELIEF  EXPENDITURE  IN 
IRELAND.— OBS  ERVATIONS. 

Mr.  DAWSON  shid,  he  was  anxious  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  and  the  House  to  the  con- 
eluding  paragraph  of  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  1858  on  county 
rates  in  Ireland,  containing  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  Goremment  should 
fake  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
sanctioning  half  the  medical  relief  expen- 
diture of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Unions  to 
be  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  practised  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  instead  of  throwing  the 
entire  burden  of  the  outlay  apon  the  rate- 
payers. That  Committee  was  composed  of 
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thirteen  Members,  six  of  whom  were  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch,  and  it  was  presided  over 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  East 
Somersetshire  (Sir  W.  Miles).  The  Re- 
port of  that  Committee  completely  justified 
the  view  of  the  case  taken  by  the  late  hon. 
Member  for  Antrim,  a  geatloman  always 
remarkable  for  his  assiduity  in  protecting 
Irish  interests,  who  moved  for  that  in- 
quiry in  June,  1858.  He  was  happy  to 
say  that  during  the  last  year  the  State 
made  itself  responsible  for  the  expense 
of  certain  criminal  prosecutions  and  the 
maintenance  of  misdemeanants,  as  also  the 
costs  of  prosecutions,  and  the  expenses  of 
witnesses  at  assizes  and  sessions,  a  burden 
which  had  been  previously  thrown  upon 
the  local  rate-payers.  He  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  that  part  of  the  Re- 
port relating  to  schoolmasters,  in  respect 
of  whom  a  certain  modified  assistance  had 
been  given  by  the  National  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  when  the  schools  of  the 
Union  were  placed  under  their  inspection. 
He  would  confine  himself  to  the  case  of 
the  half  medical  relief  in  respect  to  which 
the  Report  stated  that  that  Committee 
were  of  opinion  that  though  no  promise 
had  been  held  out  by  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  that  the  half  medical  relief  in  the 
Irish  poor-law  unions  should  be  secured 
under  the  same  law  as  that  relating  to 
England  and  Scotland,  nevertheless,  inas- 
much as  the  system  in  regard  to  Ireland 
was  alterered  in  the  month  of  January, 
1852,  so  as  to  assimilate  the  law  of  Ireland 
to  that  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  Conu 
mittee  recommended  the  House  to  take 
into  consideration  the  case  of  tho  half-cost 
of  the  medical  men  in  those  unions,  with 
the  view  of  throwing  the  payment  upon  tho 
Consolidated  Fund.  Now,  it  never  was 
alleged  that  any  such  distinct  promise  had 
been  made  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
but  it  was  considered  but  justice  that  this 
expense  should  be  defrayed  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  Scotland  and  England. 
Thenumber  of  dispensary  districts  was  716, 
at  an  average  cost  of  £45  each,  being  the 
half  salary  of  tho  medical  officers  which 
varies  generally  from  £80  to  £90  per 
annum.  Tho  whole  sum  amounted  to 
about  £32,000  a  year.  That  sum  was 
not  large,  but  it  was  still  important 
as  regarding  equal  justice  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  payment 
of  which  by  the  Consolidated  Fund  would 
give  a  practical  relief  to  the  poorer  rate- 
payers. Since  1846,  Ireland,  until  last 
year,  received  no  ^edit  for  tho  remis« 
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Bion  of  those  local  charges  which  were  re- 
comoieuded  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
his  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  corn 
laws.  He  was,  however,  unwilling  to  blame 
the  successive  Governments  for  this  omis- 
sion. He  thought  the  blame  more  pro- 
perly rested  upon  the  Irish  grand  juries, 
who  neglected  making  the  demand  for 
such  relief.  He  therefore  appealed  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  his  assistance  in 
effecting  a  remedy  for  those  complaints, 
and  for  his  support  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  himself  a  membe'r  of 
that  Select  Committee,  to  obtain,  under 
the  prospective  financial  arrangements  of 
the  nation,  a  parity  of  exemptions  in  the 
local  burdens  of  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  card  well  said,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  just  expired  the  Treasury  had 
given  full  effect  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  upon  which  they  had  been 
unanimous.  With  regard  to  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  the  Report  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  called  his  attention,  he 
would  remind  him  that  the  recommenda- 
tion contained  therein  was  only  carried  in 
the  Committee  by  a  majority  of  four  to 
three,  the  chairman,  upon  whose  report  it 
was  an  amendment,  having  been  precluded 
from  voting,  so  that  it  might  be  said  that 
the  Committee  were  tolerably  equally 
divided  upon  the  point.  The  Committee, 
were,  however,  unanimous  in  that  part  of 
their  Report  regarding  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  1846  as  to  certain  remissions  of 
taxation  of  local  rates.  As  regorded  the 
expense  of  certain  prosecutions  and  the 
maintenance  of  prisoners,  the  Government 
had  already  acted  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions. Sir  Robert  Peel  had  promised  two 
allowances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
to  Great  ifritain,  namely,  one- half,  the 
charge  of  the  medical  officers,  and  one- 
half  the  charge  of  schoolmasters  in  unions. 
'  His  hon.  Fnend  (Mr.  Dawson)  asked  for  a 
sum  of  £32,000  to  put  Ireland  in  a  parti- 
cular respect  on  an  equality  irith  England; 
but  Ireland  was  allowed  the  moiety  formerly 
paid  by  the  ratepayers  of  that  country  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  the  constabu- 
lary. Pursuant  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  pro- 
mise, the  entire  expense  of  the  constabu- 
lary in  Ireland,  amounting  to  an  annual 
sum  of  £350,000  per  annum,  was  now 
paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Eng- 
land received  no  corresponding  sum  to 
that ;  a  circumstance  which  he  hoped  his 
hon.  Friend  would  consider  when  asking 
for  a  sum  of  not  one-tenth  that  amount,  on 
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the  ground  that  Ireland  ought  to  receive 
equally  with  England  the  advantage  of  a 
particular  payment  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  On  the  whole,  he  thought  Ireland 
had  jio  reason  to  complain. 

LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL  OF  INDIA. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  EWART  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  given  their 
consideration  to  the  importance  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  Legislative  Council  of  India 
representatives  of  the  Commercial  Closs 
and  the  class  of  British  settlers,  as  well  as 
of  the  Natives  of  India  ?  also  to  the  import- 
ance of  an  annual  statement  being  made  by 
the  executive  Government  in  India  of  the 
financial  state  of  the  Government,  and  of 
the  publication  of  the  same  for  the  inform- 
ation of  the  public  in  India  ? 

THE  FRENCH  EMIGRATION  SCHEME. 

QUESTIOK. 

Mr.  cave  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Minister  for  India  a  Question  relative  to  a 
projected  treaty  with  France,  enabling  that 
country  to  draw  a  supply  of  labour  for  her 
colonies  from  our  Indian  territories.  Know- 
ing that  Sir  Frederick  Rogers  was  in  Paris 
last  year  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  in  question,  and  that 
he  returned  to  England  without  having 
succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  mission,  he 
had  hoped  and  imagined  that  the  design 
had  been  entirely  abandoned.  But  certain 
remarks  by  a  noble  Lord  in  **  another 
place  "  on  Friday  evening  last  had  shown 
him  that  the  scheme  was  still  under  con- 
sideration. He  would  briefly  state  what 
the  project  was.  Shortly  after  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  in  the  French  colonies, 
consequent  upon  the  revolution  of  1848, 
similar  results  took  place  to  those  which 
were  experienced  in  our  own  plantations. 
The  emancipated  negroes  showed  a  natural 
repugnance  to  that  agricultural  labour  which 
was  their  lot  during  slavery,  and  retired 
in  large  numbers  from  the  estates.  It 
was  also  well  known  that  tho  remedies  so 
confidently  suggested  in  our  own  case  of 
high  wages  on  the  one  side,  or  Government 
interference  on  the  other,  proved  unavailing 
to  induce  them  to  return.  Accordingly, 
the  French  planters  were  obliged  to  follow 
the  example  of  our  own,  and  to  look  else- 
where for  a  supply  of  labour.  The  French 
Government  thought  these  colonies  of  auffi- 
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oient  importance  to  make  their  restoration 
a  public  measure,  and  a  more  extensive  sys- 
tem of  immigration  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
was  established.  How  that  scheme  was  con- 
ducted the  blue-book  publJBlied  last  Session 
abundantly  testified.  We  found  complaints 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  of  so-called 
•*  free  emigrants"  brought  down  in  chains, 
of  the  territory  of  Liberia  violated,  and  the 
civilization  of  various  African  communi- 
ties checked,  and  not  only  the  flag,  but 
even  the  uniform  of  France  degraded  by  a 
revival  of  the  slave  trade.  Similor  trans- 
actions on  the  east  coast  soon  led  to  the 
unfortunate  collision  with  Portugal,  which 
was  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  House. 
The  fact  was,  indeed,  that  in  the  present 
condition  of  Africa  a  free  emigration  from 
that  quarter  was  impossible.  With  the 
exception  of  some  few  places,  where  the 
population  was  scanty,  and  not  fit  for  agri- 
cultural labour,  an  emigration  from  Africa 
necessarily  implied  a  renewal  of  the  in- 
ternal slave  trade.  The  conduct  of  France 
in  this  affair  was  most  embarrassing  to 
England,  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
after  him  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  had 
addressed  strong  remonstrances  to  the 
Emperor  on  the  subject  of  the  emigration 
scheme.  They  saw,  no  doubt,  that  the 
perseverance  of  France  must  necessarily 
lead  us  to  the  alternative  of  a  rupture  with 
our  powerful  neighbour,  or  of  acknowledg- 
ing that  we  had  been  forced  to  abandon  our 
traditional  policy,  because  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  continue  repressive  measures 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  if  one  Power  were 
allowed  openly  to  defy  them.  Though  he 
cunld  quite  well  imagine  that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  glad  of  any  opportunity  of 
escaping  from  this  dilemma,  he  must  protest 
against  the  plan  they  adopted  of  furnishing 
the  French  colonists  with  labourers  from 
our  Indian  possessions,  as  a  sort  of  bribe 
for  giving  up  the  African  emigration.  The 
House  knew  how  strict  and  jealous  were 
the  regulations  with  which  our  emigration  of 
coolies  from  British  India  to  the  West  India 
Islands  was  rightly  surrounded.  Unlike 
emigrants  from  our  own  shores  who  were 
considered  able  to  protect  themselves,  these 
people  were  watched  and  guarded  like 
children.  From  the  moment  of  agreeing 
to  indenture  themselves  to  British  colonists 
to  thai  of  setting  foot  again  in  their  native 
India,  officers  of  emigration  at  every  port, 
stipendiary  magistrates  in  every  district, 
made  them  the  object  of  their  vigilance 
and  solicitude.  So  stringent  was  the  prac- 
tice, that  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 


Kings  Lynn,  when  in  office,  thought  it  his 
dut^  to  disallow  a  Jamaica  immigration 
ordinance,  which  deviated,  though  slightly, 
Jrom  the  prescribed  model.  In  common 
justice  to  our  own  colonists  and  to  the 
Indians  themselves,  we  should  be  as  strict 
and  uncompromising  in  regard  to  France. 
But  could  the  Government  say  this  was 
possible?  He  might  be  told  that  the 
French  would  give  up  their  own  Passenger 
Act  and  adopt  ours,  and  that  our  consuls 
might  act  as  emigration  officers  in  the 
ports  of  the  French  colonies.  But  was  it 
probable  that  so  jealous  and  sensitive  a 
nation  would  allow  the  interference  of 
foreign  officials  to  be  more  than  nominal  ? 
Again,  he  might  be  .told  that  the  authori- 
ties would  guarantee  their  proper  treat- 
ment, but  who  was  to  watch  the  authori- 
ties in  a  case  in  which  the  interest  of  the 
whole  community  would  be  on  one  side  ? 
He  did  not  say  that  the  emigrants  would 
be  ill-treated,  yet  it  was  but  the  other  day 
that  the  Governor  of  St.  Louis  was  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  a  French  war  steamer 
in  hot  pursuit  of  free  immigrants  escaped 
from  Guadaloupe,  and  with  an  account  of 
others  having  been  drowned  in  the  attempt. 
And  for  how  long  were  these  poor  people 
to  be  indentured  ?  It  could  not  be  for  less 
than  five  years— a  long  time  in  the  history 
of  slavery  ;  and  were  we  prepared,  in  the 
eveut  of  any  of  the  emigrants  being  ill- 
treated,  or  their  liberty  improperly  cur- 
tailed, to  insist  upon  their  restoration? 
The  example  of  Spain  showed  we  were 
not.  We  knew  from  the  report  of  our  own 
Consul  that  slaves,  at  the  rate  of  40,000 
a  year,  were  introduced  into  Cuba,  con- 
trary to  express  treaty  with  Spain,  for 
which  we  paid  her,  and  yet  we  did  not 
demand  that  they  should  be  restored  to 
liberty.  Upon  these  grounds  be  wished 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  still 
contemplate  legalizing  the  exportation  of 
natives  of  British  India  as  indentured  la- 
bourers to  French  colonies  ? 

SCOTCH  EDUCATION. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  black  asked  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
Education  if,  in  preparing  the  Estimates 
for  public  education,  there  will  be  any 
objection  to  state  separately  the  grants 
proposed  for  schools  in  Scotland,  distin- 
guishing the  amounts  proposed  for  schools 
connected  with  the  Established  Church,* 
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the  Free  Ohnrch,  the  Episcopal  Ohureh, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
Ragged  or  Industrial  Schools,  instead  of 
including  them  in  one  gross  sum  for  public 
education  in  Great  Britain. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  the 
question  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stockport  (Mr.  J.  B.  Smitli)  had  called 
their  attention  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  commerce  and  manufactures,  as 
the  opening  up  of  the  naTigation  of  the 
river  Godavery  would  be  of  great  benefit 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try for  a  distance  of  500  miles.  The  ques- 
tion, had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  for  the  letter  of  Captain  Haig 
which  had  been  referred  to  was  a  report 
which  he  (Sir  Charles  Wood)  desired  that 
officer,  a  gentleman  of  very  great  intelli- 
gence and  well  acquainted  with  the  sub* 
ject,  to  make,  being  anxious  to  see  in  a 
condensed  shape  the  result  of  all  the  in- 
formation obtained  as  to  the  practicability 
'  of  opening  out  the  river,  great  portion  of 
which  Captain  Haig  had  himself  surveyed. 
Since  that  Report  had  been  made  Captain 
Haig  had  been  authorized  to  commence  the 
works  for  the  removal  of  the  first  barrier, 
provided  an  objection  of  a  serious  nature 
could  be  got  over.  The  barrier  first  to  be 
removed  was  in  the  Nizam's  territory,  who 
was  to  a  certain  extent  an  independent 
Prince,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  commence 
works  in  a  territory  not  belonging  to  the 
Indian  Government,  and  where  that  Go- 
vernment could  not  protect  the  persons  em- 
ployed. It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that 
measures  should  be  first  taken  to  remove 
the  obstacles  to  the  work  arising  from  that 
circumstance.  Directions  had  been  given 
to  the  Indian  Government  to  enter  into 
communications  with  the  Nizam  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  requisite  command 
of  the  territory,  and  when  that  was  accom- 
plished measures  would  be  taken  for  the 
removal  of  the  first  barrier,  which  would 
open  the  navigation  for  250  miles.  With 
respect  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  (Colonel  Sykcs)  con- 
cerning the  closing  of  the  5^  per  cent 
loan,  he  had  to  say  that,  immediately  after 
he  became  Secretary  for  India,  he  directed 
that  no  measures  should  be  taken  to  raise 
any  further  loan  there  without  the  consent 
of  the  Home  Government.  However,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  nature  of  the  loan,  the 
Government,  on  considering  the  question, 
doubted  whether  it  would  bo  consistent 
with  good  faith  to  close  the  5|  per  cent 
Toan  before  the  end  of  the  Indian  financial 
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year,  and,  therefore,  no  directions  had  been 
issued  to  close  it  earlier  than  that  period, 
unless  the  entire  sum  raised  should  have 
been  paid  before  that  time.  Seeing  that 
not  quite  £2,000,000  had  been  raised  up  to 
the  present  time,  he  did  not  think  there 
was  much  chance  of  the  entire  sum  of 
£5,000,000  being  taken  before  the  end  of 
April,  at  which  time  the  loan  would  cease. 
As  to  the  piers  on  the  west  coast  of  India, 
for  the  embarkation  of  cotton,  three  would 
be  constructed  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year.  To  the  other  question  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  he  had  already  given  an  answer. 
He  had  stated  that  the  arrangement  as 
to  the  grant  of  batta  to  the  troops  of  the 
Persian  expedition  was^  that  one-half  of 
the  charge  was  to  be  borne  by  India,  and 
the  other  half  by  this  country.  He  had, 
in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Governor  General,  applied  to  the  Trea- 
sury on  the  subject,  but  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived an  answer.  The  subject  involved 
in  the  first  question  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dumfries  (Mr.  W.  Ewart)— the  con- 
stitution of  the  Legislative  Council — was, 
no  doubt,  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance; it  had  engaged,  and  it  would  continue 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Home  Govern* 
ment,  but  it  was  involved  in  considerable 
difficulty.  Representatives  of  Calcutta,  set- 
tlers and  Native  Bengal  merchants,  might 
be  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Council, 
but  the  important  class  of  landowners  far 
up  the  country  would  not  really  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Native  merchants.  As  far 
as  that  class  was  concerned,  the  Indian 
official  servants  constituted  a  far  better  re- 
presentation. He  had  no  objection  to  a 
financial  statement  or  approved  estimates 
being  published  in  India  ;  and  this  was 
done  the  other  day,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment having  published  the  estimates  for 
the  ensuing  year;  but  he  had  objected  to 
the  publication  of  the  estimate  actually 
given,  as  from  not  having  been  corrected 
here,  it  gave  an  inaccurate  view  of  their 
financial  state.  With  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shoreham 
(Mr.  Cave)  respecting  the  exportation  of 
natives  of  India  to  French  colonies,  he 
might  state  that  when  he  came  to  the 
India  Office  he  found  that  a  treaty  was 
being  negotiated  with  the  French  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  exportation  of 
coolie  labourers  to  those  colonies  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  exportation  had  been 
legalized  in  regard  to  the  British  colonies, 
it  being  hoped  that  by  that  means  an  end 
might  be  put  to  the  system  of  slave  trade— 
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for  it  amounted  to  that — which  had  been 
carried  ou  upon  the  eastern  coa&t  of  Africa 
to  the  French  colonies.  The  question  was 
not  concluded,  but  he  could  assure  the 
hon.  Gentleman  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  in  any  arrangements  that  might 
be  made,  everj  care  would  bo  taken  to 
promote  the  comfort  nnd  health  of  the 
coolies. 

Mr.  H.  B.  SHERIDAN  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  when 
"  Models  of  gasholders  measuring  a  cubic 
foot,  and  such  multiples  and  decimal  parts 
of  the  said  cubic  foot,"  '*  with  proper 
balances,  indices,  and  apparatus  for  test- 
ing the  measurement  and  registration  of 
meters,"  would  be  deposited  at  the  office  of 
the  Controller  General  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  22  &  23  Vict.  c.  66,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Act  for  Regulating 
Measures  used  in  Sales  of  Gas  ? 

Mr.  LOWE  said,  that  in  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh (Mr.  Black),  he  should  be  very 
happy  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  adopt  the 
mode  of  making  out  the  Education  Esti- 
mates suggested  by  him,  but  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  show  him  that  it  was  impossible 
to  do  so.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was  aware 
that  the  Estimates  for  Education  differed 
in  some  respects  from  other  departments. 
The  GoTcrnment  was  in  this  condition, 
that  they  offered  grants  to  various  bodies 
on  certain  conditions,  and  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  latter  to  accept  whatever  they 
pleased.  The  Estimates,  therefore,  had 
to  be  founded  on  the  best  conjecture  that 
could  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  would  be  accepted  by  the  public.  The 
accounts  were  at  the  same  time  exceed- 
ingly complicated,  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  frame  them  in  the  way  specified 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The  Estimates 
were  under  eleven  heads  —  such  as  for 
buildings,  books,  pupil  teachers,  school- 
masters, and  the  like,  and  putting  the 
sums  for  each  of  these  heads  together  they 
endeavoured  to  arrive  at  as  correct  an  esti- 
mate as  possible  of  what  was  likely  to  be 
required  for  the  year.  If  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  were  adopted,  how- 
ever, they  would  have  to  multiply  these 
eleven  heads  by  five,  making  in  all  fifty- 
fi?e  heads  under  the  five  distinct  bodies 
among  whom  the  grants  were  divided. 
That  would  not  only  make  the  matter  more 
complicated,  but  it  would  expose  the  Esti- 
mate to  a  much  greater  risk  than  at  pre- 
sent of  being  falhioious,  because,  when  they 


estimated  on  a  large  scale,  they  were  more 
likely  to  be  accurate  than  when  they  made 
up  a  great  number  of  small  details.  There 
was  another  reason  against  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The  principle  of 
the  present  system  was,  that  each  denomi- 
nation, in  receiving  the  public  money  for 
its  own  educational  purposes,  was  content 
to  waive  its  objections  to  all  other  denomi- 
nations which  it  believed  to  be  in  error,  re- 
ceiving it  too.  It  was  a  sort  of  truce,  by 
which  every  particular  denomination  waived 
all  objections  to  others  getting  the  public 
money  on  consideration  of  receiving  it  for 
themselves.  Now,  if  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  were  adopted,  it  would  be 
found  that  debates  would  take  place  on  all 
the  grants.  It  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
peace  among  the  different  bodies.  They 
would  have  a  regular  hunt,  each  de- 
nomination turning  out  to  hunt  down  the 
others.  That  would  not  be  a  desirable 
state  of  things.  The  hon.  Member  had 
asked  for  an  account  of  the  expenditure ; 
but  he  would  find  that  this  was  usually 
given  in  the  tables  annexed  to  the  Esti* 
mates.  He  wished  the  hon.  Member  would 
distinguish  between  estimates  and  ac- 
counts. An  account  in  the  fullest  detail 
would  be  willingly  given,  but  he  (Mr. 
Lowe)  greatly  objected  to  breaking  up 
the  Estimates  into  a  number  of  small 
portions,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
an  opportunity  for  a  great  number  of 
debates  on  merely  denominational  ques- 
tions. For  these  reasons  he  could  not 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LAING  observed,  in  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dudley 
(Mr.  Sheridan),  the  Act  of  Parliament  to 
which  he  had  referred  imposed  upon  the 
Treasury  duties  which  that  department 
was  unfitted  to  discharge.  The  object 
of  the  Act  was  to  supply  the  public  with 
a  standard  measure  of  the  foot  of  gas, 
and  the  Treasury  had  called  the  Astro- 
nomer Royal  to  their  assistance,  and  with 
that  assistance  a  model  gas-holder  had 
been  prepared  as  prescribed  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  it  had  been  deposited 
in  the  office  of  the  Exchequer,  The  Act 
further  required  that  copies  of  the  model 
should  be  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayors  of  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  and  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh,  and  those  copies  had  been  sent. 
The  whole  duties  thrown  upon  the  Govern- 
ment had,  therefore,  been  duly  performed. 
He  believed  the  Astronomer  Royal  was  the 
only  person  who  really  understood  the  Act 
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of  Parliament,  and  he  stated  tbat  it  was 
yery  defective,  and  he  doubted  whether  it 
would  be  of  practical  utility  without  further 
legislation.  At  present  the  Government 
had  no  power  to  compel  private  companies 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  models  provided, 
and  therefore  it  would  remain  a  good  deal 
with  the  local  authorities  of  the  different 
towns  as  to  how  they  would  apply  the  mea- 
sure and  prevent  fraud.  The  Astronomer 
Royal  was  devoting  his  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  he  would  shortly  make  a  re- 
port to  the  House,  and  then  it  would  be 
seen  whether  further  legislation  would  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  said,  he  did  not 
wish  to  add  another  to  the  twenty  speeches 
they  had  heard,  but  could  not  help  calling 
attention  to  the  example  they  had  had  of 
the  moderation  of  hon.  Members  in  making 
use  of  the  privilege  they  had  of  putting 
questions  and  making  speeches  on  the  Mo- 
tion for  adjournment  till  Monday.  They 
had  been  taken  over  the  whole  of  the  world, 
and  had  heard  discussions  on  almost  every 
conceivable  subject.  They  began  with  an 
airing  in  the  parks,  and  then  took  a  sail 
down  the  river  Godavery  ;  from  thence  a 
journey  to  Morocco  was  deemed  advisable, 
and  then  a  trip  to  Jersey.  Then,  after 
travelling  over  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
they  amused  themselves  with  discussing 
such  matters  as  education  estimates,  ex- 
portation of  coolies,  and  some  thirteen  or 
fourteen  subjects  of  similar  interest.  He 
could  not  think  this  was  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure calculated  to  add  lustre  or  dig- 
nity to  their  proceedings.  Friday  was 
fixed  for  Orders  of  the  Day  ;  but  these 
had  been  neglected  in  order  that  hon. 
Members  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  questions  on  which  they 
happened  to  take  an  interest.  Such  a 
course  of  proceeding  must  be  thought  by 
any  stranger  who  happened  to  be  present 
unworthy  of  the  first  assembly  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said,  if  the  Motion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been 
carried,  it  would  have  been  of  the  utmost 
possible  convenience  to  t)ie  House  in  pass- 
ing the  Estimates.  It  had  been  rejected, 
but  he  would  call  upon  the  Government 
to  go  on  with  the  Estimates  on  Mon- 
days, and  to  give  up  their  precedence  on 
Fridays. 
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Motion  agreed  to. 

House  at  its  rising  to  adjourn  till  Mon- 


day  next 
,     Mr,  Laing 


PROBATE  AND  ADMINISTRATION  (INDIA) 

BILL. 
SECOND  READING. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
That  the  Bill  be  now  rood  a  Second  Time. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  the  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  give  persons  holding  certain 
Indian  securities  in  this  country  the  power 
of  taking  out  letters  of  administration,  bnt 
he  thought  the  Government  had  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  notes  issued  in 
India  upon  which  interest  was  received  in 
this  country,  and  it  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  holders  of  those  securities 
if  the  same  privilege  were  extended  to 
them. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  that  if  a  person 
lent  money  at  Bombay  or  Madras,  and  died 
possessed  of  property  at  Calcutta,  adminis- 
tration granted  at  one  place  was  of  no 
effect  in  the  other.  Power  ought  to  be 
granted  by  this  Bill  so  that  one  adminis- 
tration should  suffice,  whether  the  pro- 
perty was  in  India  or  in  England. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  the 
questions  of  details  raised  by  the  hon. 
Members  could  best  be  discussed  in  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill.  In  reply  to  the 
question  relative  to  the  loan,  by  the  Act  of 
1858  a  loan  of  £8,000,000  was  authorized 
to  be  raised  on  debentures.  By  the  Bill 
of  last  year  power  was  given  to  raise 
£7,000,000  by  way  of  debenture,  of  which 
£5,000,000  had  been  raised  when  he  came 
into  office.  After  he  had  assumed  office, 
he  proposed  to  raise  £5,000,000  more  by 
debenture  or  stock,  and  at  the  time  he  ob- 
tained that  power  he  stated,  that  there 
was  an  unexercised  power  of  raising 
£2,000.000  as  well  as  the  £5,000,000 
he  proposed  to  raise.  Instead  of  raising 
the  latter  amount  by  debentures,  he  raised 
it  by  stock.  That  operation  had  succeeded 
better  than  anybody  had  expected.  Ho 
postponed  taking  any  steps  with  regard  to 
the  debentures  until  after  that  period.  His 
object  was  to  add  to  the  stock  and  not  to 
the  debentures  to  the  extent  of  the  other 
sum  of  £2,000,000 ;  it  being  acknow- 
ledged that  the  larger  amount  of  stock  the 
better,  and  his  desire  being  not  to  add  to 
the  debenture  debt.  He  had  therefore  issued 
debentures  for  £1,000.000  for  a  limited 
time,  meaning  to  convert  them  into  stock 
(which  would  be  saleable  as  it  was  wanted) 
after  the  period  of  the  debentures  becoming 
payable.  A  second  issue  of  debentures  had 
taken  place,  which  were  not  yet  payable; 
but  it  would  bo  satisfactory  to  the  country 
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mow  that  the  western  portion  of  the 
ire  was  about  to  make  a  considerable 
;Btment  in  the  stock  of  the  eastern  por- 
I  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.     He  was 
ipj  to  state  that  the  Goyernor  General  of 
jada  had  applied  to  him  for  upwards  of 
SI, 000,000  Indian  stock,  to  be  appro- 
atcd  for  that  colony.      Independently  of 
.uniary  considerations,  it  was  a  satisfac- 
y  thing  that  one  portion  of  our  colonial 
pire  was  prepared  to  take  the  surplus 
^.  i^k  of  the  other.     Ho  had  therefore  wil- 
lingly acceded  to  the  request,  and  Canada 
had  taken  the  whole  of  tho  first  £1,000,000 
issued  on  debentures,  and  n  considerable 
amount  of  the  second  £1,000,000  of  de- 
bentures, which  would  become  payable  in 
April.     It  was  a  gratifying  circumstance 
that  £1,300,000  of  the  second  £2.000,000 
of  the  Indian  loan  should  be  taken  by  the 
Canadian   Government.      The    remainder 
would  be  available  whenever  it  might  be 
thought  desirable  that  it  should  be  taken 
by  the  public,  for  which  there  was  no  hurry. 
He  was  happy  to  say  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Indian  stock  which  had  been  created 
was  taken,  not  by  the  great  capitalists, 
but  by  persons  of  moderate  means,  and  it 
had  now  passed  into  the  category  of  per- 
manent' investments.     That  was  the  most 
satisfactory  way  in  which  the  stock  could 
be  held,  and  it  showed  the  confidence  which 
was  felt  in  the  future  of  our  Indian  Empire. 
Motion  (igreed  to.    Bill  read  2^. 

PETITIONS  OF  RIGHT  BILL. 
SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  BOVILL  moved  that  tho  Petitions 
of  Right  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second  Time. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  re- 
garded  the  measure,  on  the  whole,  as  a 
very  valuable  one,  and  thought  the  hon. 
and  learoed  Member  deserved  the  thanks 
of  the  House  for  the  care  and  attention 
he  had  bestowed  on  a  subject  of  considera- 
ble obscurity,  which  did  not  lie  within  the 
usual  reading  of  even  an  accomplished 
practitioner  at  tho  bar.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  point  in  the  Bill  he  wished  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House.  Al- 
though the  monarchy  of  Groat  Britain  was 
a  constitutional  and  limited  one,  still  tho 
law  assumed  that  the  Crown  was  actually 
sovereign  and  supreme,  and  that  no  sub- 
ject could  sue  tho  Crown.  That,  however, 
was  merely  a  technical  view  of  the  matter, 
and,  practically,  the  Crown  submitted  to 
be  sued,  but  not  in  the  ordiuary  way.     The 
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subject  must  approach  the  Crown  by  the 
presentation  of  a  Petition  to  the  Homo 
Office,  which  was  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who,  if  he  approved  it,  wrote  on 
it  **  Let  right  be  done.  '  Having  received 
his  sanction,  the  action,  could  be  proceeded 
with  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  the  measure 
before  the  House  it  was  proposed  that  tho 
reference  in  the  first  instance  should  be 
made,  not  to  the  Attorney  General,  but  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  the  purpose,  he 
presumed,  of  having  the  permission  given 
by  a  judicial  officer.  Now,  there  was  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  application  should 
be  made  to  the  chief  of  any  court  of  law, 
and  if  tho  Lord  Chancellor  were  fixed  upon 
as  referee  this  inconvenience  would  arise, 
that  he  might  be  called  upon  to  hear  as  an 
appeal  a  suit  which  he  sanctioned  in  tho 
first  instance.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  application  had  better  be  made,  as  at 
present,  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
through  him  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 
he  hoped,  therefore,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  would  consent  to  modify  his  Bill 
with  that  view  in  Cammitteo. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said,  he 
could  not  but  admit  that  the  proceeding 
by  Petition  of  Right  was  somewhat  cum- 
brous, but  he  doubted  whether,  as  had  been 
stated,  it  amounted  to  a  denial  of  justice. 
He  was  willing,  however,  to  give  his  an- 
proval  to  the  general  principle  of  the  Bill, 
although  he  concurred  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  G.  Lewis)  in  the  belief  that 
the  petition  should  be  referred,  as  at  pre* 
sent,  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  not  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  Tho  privileges  which 
the  Crown  possessed,  such  as  choosing  the 
venue  in  any  suit  with  a  subject,  fixing  tho 
time  for  the  trial  to  take  place,  and  so  on, 
he  thought  ought  to  be  retained.  At  least, 
that  was  a  question  which  would  require 
careful  consideration  in  Committee. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE  SMITH  remarked, 
that  he  saw  no  reason  why  an  individual 
in  a  suit  between  himself  and  the  Crown 
should  not  have  the  same  right  to  obtain 
justice  as  in  a  suit  with  another  subject, 
and  therefore  cordially  supported  the  valu- 
able  measure  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend. 

Mr.  BOVILL  said,  that  there  were  not 
wanting  precedents  for  proceeding  directly 
against  the  Crown.  In  matters  connected 
with  India  a  subject  could  bring  an  action 
against  the  Government  as  represented  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  in 
the  same  way  a  suit  could  be  instituted  in 
Scotland  against  tho  Crown  in  tho  person 
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of  Parliament,  and  he  stated  tbat  it  was 
very  defectire,  and  he  doubted  whether  it 
would  be  of  practical  utility  without  further 
le|;islation.  At  present  the  Government 
had  no  power  to  compel  private  companies 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  models  provided, 
and  therefore  it  would  remain  a  good  deal 
with  the  local  authorities  of  the  different 
towns  as  to  how  they  would  apply  the  mea- 
sure and  prevent  fraud.  The  Astronomer 
Royal  was  devoting  his  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  he  would  shortly  make  a  re- 
port to  tbe  House,  and  then  it  would  be 
seen  whether  further  legislation  would  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  said,  he  did  not 
wish  to  add  another  to  the  twenty  speeches 
they  had  heard,  but  could  not  help  cnlliug 
attention  to  the  example  they  had  had  of 
the  moderation  of  hon.  Members  in  making 
use  of  the  privilege  they  had  of  putting 
questions  and  making  speeches  on  the  Mo- 
tion for  adjournment  till  Monday.  They 
had  been  taken  over  the  whole  of  the  world, 
and  had  heard  discussions  on  almost  every 
conceivable  subject.  They  began  with  an 
airing  in  the  parks,  and  then  took  a  sail 
down  the  river  Godavery  ;  from  thence  a 
journey  to  Morocco  was  deemed  advisable, 
and  then  a  trip  to  Jersey.  Then,  after 
travelling  over  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
they  amused  themselves  with  discussing 
such  matters  as  education  estimates,  ex- 
portation of  coolies,  and  some  thirteen  or 
fourteen  subjects  of  similar  interest.  He 
could  not  think  this  was  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure calculated  to  add  lustre  or  dig- 
nity to  their  proceedings.  Friday  was 
fixed  for  Orders  of  the  Day  ;  but  these 
had  been  neglected  in  order  that  hon. 
Members  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  questions  on  which  they 
happened  to  take  an  interest.  Such  a 
course  of  proceeding  must  be  thoiight  by 
any  stranger  who  happened  to  be  present 
unworthy  of  the  first  assembly  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said,  if  the  Motion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been 
carried,  it  would  have  been  of  the  utmost 
possible  convenience  to  the  House  in  pass- 
ing the  Estimates.  It  had  been  rejected, 
but  he  would  call  upon  the  Government 
to  go  on  with  the  Estimates  on  Mon- 
days, and  to  give  up  their  precedence  on 
Fridays, 
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Motion  agreed  to. 

House  at  its  rising  to  adjourn  till  Mon- 
day next. 

,     Mr,  Laing 


PROBATE  AND  ADMINISTRATION  (INDIA)  . 

BILL. 
SECOND  READING. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed. 
That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second  Time. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  the  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  give  persons  holding  certain 
Indian  securities  in  this  country  the  power 
of  taking  out  letters  of  administration,  bnt 
he  thought  the  Government  had  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  notes  issued  in 
India  upon  which  interest  was  received  in 
this  country,  and  it  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  holders  of  those  securities 
if  the  same  privilege  were  extended  to 
them. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  that  if  a  person 
lent  money  at  Bombay  or  Madras,  and  died 
possessed  of  property  at  Calcutta,  adminis- 
tration granted  at  one  place  was  of  no 
effect  in  the  other.  Power  ought  to  be 
granted  by  this  Bill  so  that  one  adminis- 
tration should  suffice,  whether  the  pro« 
perty  was  in  India  or  in  England. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  the 
questions  of  details  raised  by  the  hon. 
Members  could  best  be  discussed  iu  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill.  In  reply  to  the 
question  relative  to  the  loan,  by  the  Act  of 
1858  a  loan  of  £8,000,000  was  authorized 
to  bo  raised  on  debentures.  By  the  Bill 
of  last  year  power  was  given  to  raise 
£7,000,000  by  way  of  debenture,  of  which 
£5,000,000  had  been  raised  when  he  came 
into  office.  After  he  had  assumed  office, 
he  proposed  to  raise  £5,000,000  more  by 
debenture  or  stock,  and  at  the  time  he  ob- 
tained that  power  he  stated,  that  there 
was  an  uuexercised  power  of  raising 
£2,000.000  as  well  as  the  £5,000,000 
he  proposed  to  raise.  Instead  of  raising 
the  latter  amount  by  debentures,  he  raised 
it  by  stock.  That  operation  had  succeeded 
better  than  anybody  had  expected.  Ho 
postponed  taking  any  steps  with  regard  to 
the  debentures  until  after  that  period.  His 
object  was  to  add  to  the  stock  and  not  to 
the  debentures  to  the  extent  of  the  other 
sum  of  £2,000,000 ;  it  being  acknow- 
ledged that  the  larger  amount  of  stock  the 
better,  and  his  desire  being  not  to  add  to 
the  debenture  debt.  lie  had  therefore  issued 
debentures  for  £1,000,000  for  a  limited 
time,  meaning  to  convert  them  into  stock 
(which  would  be  saleable  as  it  was  wanted) 
after  the  period  of  the  debentures  becoming 
payable.  A  second  issue  of  debentures  had 
taken  place,  which  were  not  yet  payable; 
but  it  would  bo  satisfactory  to  the  country 
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to  know  that  the  western  portion  of  the 
empire  was  about  to  make  a  considerable 
investment  in  the  stock  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  He  was 
happy  to  state  that  the  Goyemor  General  of 
Canada  had  applied  to  him  for  upwards  of 
a  £1»000,000  Indian  stock,  to  be  appro- 
priated for  that  colony.  Independently  of 
pecuniary  considerations,  it  was  a  satisfac- 
tory thing  that  one  portion  of  our  colonial 
empire  was  prepared  to  take  the  surplus 
stock  of  the  other.  Ho  had  therefore  wil- 
lingly acceded  to  the  request,  and  Canada 
had  taken  the  whole  of  tho  first  £1,000,000 
issued  on  debentures,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  second  £1,000,000  of  de- 
bentures, which  would  become  payable  in 
April.  It  was  a  gratifying  circumstance 
that  £1,300,000  of  the  second  £2,000,000 
of  the  Indian  loan  should  be  taken  by  the 
Canadian  Government.  The  remainder 
would  be  available  whenever  it  might  be 
thought  desirable  that  it  should  be  taken 
by  the  public,  for  which  there  was  no  hurry, 
lie  was  happy  to  say  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Indian  stock  which  had  been  created 
was  taken,  not  by  the  great  capitalists, 
but  by  persons  of  moderate  means,  and  it 
had  now  passed  into  tho  category  of  per- 
manent' investments.  That  was  the  most 
satisfactory  way  in  which  the  slock  could 
be  held,  and  it  showed  the  confidence  which 
was  felt  in  the  future  of  our  Indian  Empire. 
Motion  agreed  to.    Bill  read  2''. 

PETITIONS  OF  RIGHT  BILL. 
SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  BOVILL  moved  that  tho  Petitions 
of  Right  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second  Time. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  re- 
garded the  measure,  on  the  whole,  as  a 
very  valuable  one,  and  thought  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  deserved  the  thanks 
of  the  House  for  the  care  and  attention 
he  had  bestowed  on  a  subject  of  considera- 
ble obscurity,  which  did  not  lie  within  the 
usual  reading  of  even  an  accomplished 
practitioner  at  the  bar.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  point  in  the  Bill  he  wished  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House.  Al- 
though tho  monarchy  of  Groat  Britain  was 
a  constitutional  and  limited  one,  still  the 
law  assumed  that  the  Crown  was  actually 
sovereign  and  supreme,  and  that  no  sub- 
ject could  sue  the  Crown.  That,  however, 
was  merely  a  technical  view  of  the  matter, 
and,  practically,  the  Crown  submitted  to 
be  sued,  but  not  in  the  ordinary  way.     The 
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subject  must  approach  tho  Crown  by  the 
presentation  of  a  Petition  to  the  Homo 
Office,  which  was  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who,  if  he  approved  it,  wrote  on 
it  **  Let  right  be  done."  Having  received 
his  sanction,  the  action,  could  be  proceeded 
with  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  the  measure 
before  the  House  it  was  proposed  that  tho 
reference  in  the  first  instance  should  be 
made,  not  to  the  Attorney  General,  but  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  the  purpose,  he 
presumed,  of  having  the  permission  given 
by  a  judicial  officer.  Now,  there  was  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  application  should 
be  made  to  the  chief  of  any  court  of  law, 
and  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  fixed  upon 
as  referee  this  inconvenience  would  arise, 
that  he  might  be  called  upon  to  hear  as  an 
appeal  a  suit  which  he  sanctioned  in  the 
first  instance.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  application  had  better  be  made,  as  at 
present,  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
through  him  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 
ho  hoped,  therefore,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  would  consent  to  modify  his  Bill 
with  that  view  in  Cammitteo. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said,  he 
could  not  but  admit  that  the  proceeding 
by  Petition  of  Right  was  somewhat  cum- 
brous, but  he  doubted  whether,  as  had  been 
stated,  it  amounted  to  a  denial  of  justice. 
He  was  willing,  however,  to  give  his  an* 
proval  to  the  general  principle  of  the  Bill, 
although  he  concurred  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  G.  Lewis)  in  the  belief  that 
the  petition  should  be  referred,  as  at  pre- 
sent, to  the  Attorney  General,  and  not  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  privileges  which 
the  Crown  possessed,  such  as  choosing  the 
venue  in  any  suit  with  a  subject,  fixing  tho 
time  for  tho  trial  to  take  placo,  and  so  on, 
he  thought  ought  to  be  retained.  At  least, 
that  was  a  question  which  would  require 
careful  consideration  in  Committee. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE  SMITH  remarked, 
that  he  saw  no  reason  why  an  individual 
in  a  suit  between  himself  and  the  Crown 
should  not  have  the  same  right  to  obtain 
justice  as  in  a  suit  with  another  subject, 
and  therefore  cordially  supported  the  valu- 
able  measure  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend. 

Mr.  BOVILL  said,  that  there  were  not 
wanting  precedents  for  proceeding  directly 
against  the  Crown.  In  matters  connected 
with  India  a  subject  could  bring  an  action 
against  the  Government  as  represented  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  in 
the  same  way  a  suit  could  bo  instituted  in 
Scotland  against  tho  Crown  in  tho  person 
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inanufaoture  was  abfioluiely  stopped  for 
want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  flax  and 
hemp,  and  as  regarded  cotton,  who  could 
look  with  unconcern  at  what  was  now  pass- 
ing in  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
especially  when  he  reflected  that  eight- 
tenths  of  the  cotton  consumed  by  our 
manufacturers  last  year  came  from  those 
States  ?  Some  Gentlemen  perhaps  might 
say,  that  this  was  a  Manchester  question, 
and  no  doubt  it  was.  But  he  asked 
the  House  whether  a  manufacture,  which 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £60,000,000  per 
annum  in  value,  was  not  also  a  question  of 
great  national  interest  and  importance;  and 
was  it  not  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  se- 
cure, as  far  as  possible,  this  vast  manufac- 
ture from  accidents  in  the  supply  of  the  raw 
material  ?  There  was  abundant  evidence 
that  India  could  furnish  all  the  cotton  we 
require.  Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  the  botanist 
of  the  India  Department,  estimates  that  In- 
dia already  grows  nearly  double  the  quan- 
tity of  cotton  grown  in  America.  India, 
however,  had  to  clothe  200,000,000  of  her 
own  population,  and  she  had  only  a  small 
quantity  left  for  exportation.  The  principal 
discouragement  to  growing  cotton  for  ex- 
portation was  the  enonfious  expense  of 
conveying  it  to  market ;  to  obviate  this, 
good  roads  and  cheap  water-carriage  were 
wanted.  As  an  illustration  of  the  state  of 
the  roads  he  would  read  a  short  extract 
from  a  letter  from  Line  and  Co.,  of  Madras, 
dated  in  October  last.     They  said  : — 

'*  If  Government  will  only  give  us  roads  in  the 
Tinnivelly  district,  our  exports  would  increase 
rapidly.  It  is  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  heavy 
oartloads  of  cotton  dragged  across  country ;  the 
produce  is  so  bulky  that  in  swaying  from  side  to 
side  it  strains  carts  to  pieces,  and  the  bullocks 
drag  it  over  mounds  of  earth,  and  through  ditches 
and  ruts,  in  a  way  which  is  painful  to  witness. 
All  this  loss  of  carts  and  cattle,  and  tho  delays  of 
such  a  mode  of  carriage,  must  of  course  be  borne 
by  the  cotton.  It  is  diflScult  to  estimate  the 
annual  loss  both  to  the  district  and  the  trade." 

The  roads  all  over  India  were  in  a  similar 
condition,  and  we  were  entirely  shut  out 
from  the  finest  cotton  district  of  India  by 
the  bad  state  of  the  roads  and  tho  cost 
of  carriage.  The  American  planters  had 
great  advantages  in  this  respect  over  those 
in  India.  Cotton  was  brought  1,000  miles 
down  the  Mississippi  to  a  port  of  shipment 
for  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  pound,  or 
about  5  per  cent  on  its  value.  From  Berar 
the  carriage  by  bad  roads  costs  100  per 
cent,  on  its  value.  The  river  Godavery 
leads  to  Berar,  where  the  largest  quantity 
and  the  finest  quality  of  cotton  is  grown. 

Mr.  /.  B.  Smith 


Captain  Uaigh,  a  gentleman  o(  great  abi- 
lity,  who  was  examined  before  tho  India 
Colonisation  Committee,  and  who  had  sur- 
veyed the  Godavery,  stated  it  could  be 
made  navigable  for  a  distance  of  500  miles 
for  about  £300,000,  and  that  cotton  could 
then  be  brought  from  Berar  to  a  port  of 
shipment  for  one-eighth  of  a  penny* per 
pound,  thus  placing  tho  American  and 
Indian  planter  on  the  same  footing  in 
respect  of  the  carriage  of  cotton.  Since 
Captain  Haigh  had  given  his  evidence  he 
had  visited  the  navigable  rivers  of  Europe, 
having  previously  visited  all  the  river  and 
water  dommunications  of  America,  and  he 
returned  with  the  conviction  that  there  were 
fewer  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  Goda- 
very than  had  been  overcome  in  European 
rivers,  and  before  his  return  to  India  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  address  a  letter  to  tho 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to  endeavour 
to  impress  upon  him  the  importance  of 
opening  up  the  Godavery  to  the  commerce 
of  this  country.  In  this  letter  ho  pointed 
out,  in  addition  to  the  commercial,  the 
advantages  of  this  great  work  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  Besides  the  saving  in  time 
in  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  stores  by 
the  river,  the  saving  in  expense  would  pay 
the  interest  on  the  outlay  of  making  it 
navigable.  Ho  further  stated  that  the 
Government  would  be  large  gainers  by  the 
increased  sale  of  salt.  Salt  was  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly  in  India.  It  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  necessities  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  compelled  them  to  place  an  addi- 
tional tax  upon  this  indispensable  of  life ; 
but  the  greatest  tax  which  the  people  of 
India  had  to  pay  on  salt  was  the  cost  of 
conveyance.  Captain  Haigh  stated  that 
salt  sold  at  Nangporo  at  90  rupees  per  ton, 
and  sometimes  a9  high  as  160  rupees  in 
that  district.  The  Government  price  for 
salt  was  25  rupees,  and  if  the  Godavery 
were  navigable  it  could  be  carried  at 
5  rupees  a  ton.  The  opening  up  of  this 
river,  therefore,  would  enable  the  people  to 
pay  the  increased  tax  on  salt,  and  still  to 
obtain  it  at  less  than  half  the  price  they 
paid  for  it  at  present.  The  increase  in  the 
consumption  would  be  enormous,  and  of 
course  the  gain  of  the  Government  would 
be  in  proportion.  The  increase  in  the  re- 
venue on  salt  is  estimated  at  j£&4,000  a 
year,  an  amount  that  would  pay  the  interest 
on  the  outlay  on  the  river  more  than  three 
times  over.  He  (Mr.  Smith)  ought  to  state 
that  there  had  been  much  controversy  on 
the  part  of  the  civilians  in  India  as  to  the 
practicability  of  opening  up  the  Godaveryt 
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And  as  to  the  profits  on  the  works  of  irriga- 
tion.  Hia  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Aberdeen  (Colonel  Sykes)  late  chairman  of 
the  East  India  Company,  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  make  the 
Godayery  navigable.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Dumbartonshire  (Mr.  Smollet)  says 
*'  that  soch  projects  as  tlic  opening  up  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Godavery  in  order  to 
reach  the  cotton  fields  of  Berar  seems  to 
be  an  undertaking  of  the  most  impolitic 
character,  inexpedient  in  the  present  finan- 
cial condition  of  India,  nnd  of  very  doubtful 
utility  when  completed."  But  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  in 
order  to  test  these  various  opinions  had 
visited  these  districts,  taking  with  him 
engineers  and  scientific  men,  and  on  his 
return  he  stated  in  a  minute  that  he  con- 
sidered the  works  of  such  great  public  im- 
portance that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  visit  them  every  year  whilst  he  remained 
Governor  of  the  Province.  He  said  the 
Godavery  ran  through  the  most  fertile 
region  of  Central  India.  That  the  open- 
ing of  this  river  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
opening  of  a  new  trade  to  the  extension 
of  which  no  limits  could  be  assigned.  He 
(Mr.  Smith)  thought  he  had  proved  the 
practicability  and  importance  of  opening  up 
the  Godavery.  This  great  work  would 
enable  us  to  obtain  ample  supplies  of 
cotton  conveyed  at  a  cheap  rate  from  the 
finest  district  in  India,  and  would  do  much 
to  preserve  us  from  those  accidents  which 
may  arise  to  the  supply  of  this  important 
raw  material.  For  these  reasons  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
what  were  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter,  nnd  if  he  answered 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  open  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Godavery,  he  would  further 
ask  when  ?  It  was  necessary  to  make  this 
inquiry  as  to  tliA  time  when  the  work  was 
to  be  commenced,  because  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  while  he  strongly  recommended 
it,  added  that  he  hoped  the  state  of  the 
revenue  would  soon  enable  the  Government 
to  proceed  with  the  work.  Now,  were  they 
to  wait  until  there  was  a  surplus  revenue 
for  the  commencement  of  this  work  ?  It 
had  been  the  policy  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  make  their  public  works  out 
of  the  revenue,  but  he  (Mr.  J.  B.  Smith) 
hoped  4hat  would  not  be  the  policy  of  the 
Queen's  Government  in  India.  He  could 
give  many  instances  of  the  injurious  effects 
of  this  policy,  but  ho  would  only  mention 
one  as  a  sample  of  scores  of  a  similar  kind. 
Tankaria  Bunder,  in  Western  India,  was  a 


place  where  there  were  considerable  ship- 
ments of  cotton.  For  twenty  years  there 
had  been  complaints,  that  for  want  of  a 
wharf  there,  cotton  had  to  be  rolled 
through  the  mud  to  the  boats,  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  cotton  was  more  or 
less  damaged  by  the  wet.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  loss  sustained  in  this  way  amounted 
in  twenty  years  to  ^610,000.  Now,  the 
cost  of  making  a  wharf  was  only  £2,000, 
and  the  Government  had  at  length  con- 
sented to  execute  this  small  work,  but  if 
they  had  to  wait  until  there  was  a  surplus 
revenue,  they  might  continue  to  roll  cotton 
in  the  mud  at  Tankaria  for  twenty  years 
longer.  It  was  a  false  policy  to  make 
reproductive  public  works  out  of  revenue, 
since  it  was  always  impossible  to  calculate 
when  a  work  was  commenced  how  long  it 
would  be  before  it  was  finished.  It  was 
notorious  that  public  works  in  India  cost  in 
many  cases  double  the  amount  they  would 
have  cost  if  the  n)eans  of  completing  them 
had  been  uninterruptedly  provided.  The 
only  legitimate  fund  for  reproductive  public 
works  was  loans,  and  he  had  no  hope  of 
seeing  any  great  improvement  in  India, 
until  that  courso  was  adopted.  The  finances 
of  India  were  at  present  in  a  very  embar- 
rassed condition,  but  he  (Mr.  J.  B.  Smith) 
was  not  one  of  those  who  had  any  fears 
that  India  was  una|)le  to  discharge  all  her 
obligations  great  as  they  were.  When  he 
saw  the  vast  undeveloped  resources  of  India, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  people,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  only  way  to  extricate  the 
country  from  its  difficulties  was  to  increase 
the  tax- paying  power  of  the  people  by 
means  of  increased  and  cheap  facilities  of 
conveyance,  and  by  great  public  works, 
which  could  not  be  executed  except  by 
public  loans  for  the  special  purpose. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  he  was 
anxious  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the 
Questions  which  had  been  put  to  him  in  the 
course  of  that  discussion.  With  regard  to 
the  disembodiment  of  the  militia  regiment, 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Co- 
lonel Dickson)  so  worthily  and  successfully 
commanded,  he  could  only  say  it  was  al- 
ways very  painful  for  the  Government  to 
come  to  a  decision  that  would  bo  distaste- 
ful or  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  indivi- 
duals; but  the  interests  of  the  public  ser- 
'  vice  necessarily  overrode  all  considerations 
of  that  kind,  and  he  -had  taken  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  communicating  to  the  gal- 
lant Officer  the  conclusion  at  which  they 
had  arrived.  He  had  stated  last  year,  in 
moving  the  Army  Estimates,  that  in  bis 
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the  measure.  Ho  coald  not  consent,  tliere- 
fore,  to  the  discharge  of  the  order  for 
Tuesday. 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  said,  he  hoped 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  would  not  pro- 
ceed with  or  at  least  press  on  his  Bill.  His 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  had 
not  given  a  complete  account  of  all  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament with  regard  to  this  question,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  which 
had  induced  him  to  consider  that  it  was 
not  desirable  to  press  the  Bill  upon  their 
Lordships'  attention  now.  The  Bill,  which 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Dillwyn  was  dealt 
with  in  a  rather  extraordinary  manner  by 
the  Select  Committee  to  whom  it  was  re- 
ferred. They  altered  every  clause  of  it, 
and  then,  of  course,  the  preamble  not 
fitting  the  amended  clauses,  they  were  ob- 
liged to  make  a  fresh  one.  Thus  the  Bill 
ceased  to  be  any  longer  that  of  its  honour- 
able proposer,  who  thereupon  declined  to 
proceed  with  it.  But  in  the  present  Session 
the  same  hon.  Gentleman  had  introduced  a 
Bill  similar  to  that  which  he  had  originally 
presented  to  the  House,  and  he  understood 
from  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns,  who  was  a  Member  of  the 
Select  Committee,  that  it  was  his  intention 
also  to  introduce  a  Bill  founded  entirely 
upon  the  Report  of  that  Committee.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  put  it  to  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  whether  it  would  not 
be  desirable  to  allow  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  had  already  considered  the 
question,  to  have  the  two  Bills  before  it, 
and  determine  for  itself  which  of  them  it 
would  prefer.  That  ground  had  not  been 
stated  by  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon) ;  but  it  was  one  upon  which  it  ap- 
peared to  him  (Lord  Chelmsford)  that  he 
might  reasonably  ask  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  not  to  persist  with  his  Bill.  But  if  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  thought  that  it  was 
desirable  to  ask  their  Lordships  to  give  his 
Bill  a  second  reading,  then  he  would  put  it 
to  him  whether  he  might  not  afford  a  little 
more  time  in  order  to  enable  the  House  to 
be  prepared  for  the  discussion  when  it  came 
on.  It  was  true  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  introduced  his  Bill  at  the 
earliest  possible  period ;  but  he  did  so 
without  accompanying  it  with  any  state- 
ment of  its  provisions  ;  the  result  was  that 
it  had  not  attracted  the  attention  which  its 
importance  entitled  it  to  receive.  The  sub- 
ject was  ope  of  great  interest.  It  was  de- 
serving of  serious  consideration  ;  and  it 
would  very  probably  excite  much  discus- 
L<n'd  Cranwarth 


sion.  He  hoped,  therefore,  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  would  feel,  if  he  would  de- 
termine to  press  the  measure,  that  it  was 
only  fair  to  give  a  little  further  time  for  its 
consideration. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  proceeding  with  the  Bill, 
seeing  that  there  was  not  at  present  any 
great  pressure  of  other  butsiness.  It  was 
rather  a  strange  cause  of  complaint  that 
the  Bill  had  been  introduced  early  in  the 
Session,  when  the  usual  objection  was  that 
all  the  business  was  delayed  until  nearly 
the  close  of  the  Session. 

Thb  Marquess  of  BATH  said,  he  was 
anxious  that  sufficient  time  should  be  given 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Bill,  and  for  ascertaining 
what  was  the  sentiment  generally  enter- 
tained out  of  doors  upon  the  subject.  In 
his  own  immediate  neighbourhooid,  in  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury,  numerous  meetings 
were  being  held  this  week  for  the  express 
purpose  of  considering  the  Endowed  Schools 
Bill;  and  he  really  thought  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  ought  to  give  time  for  the 
full  consideration  of  the  question  how  far 
a  compromise  was  capable  of  being  effected, 
with  the  view  of  doing  justice  to  the  Dis- 
senters, at  the  same  time  that  no  hardship 
or  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the  Church. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  presumed 
that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  would,  as 
a  matter  of  courtesy,  have  no  objection  to 
the  postponement  of  the  Bill  for  a  day  or 
two,  say  to  Thursday  next.  The  measure 
was  one  that  affected  the  rights  of  a  large 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  was 
one  fully  deserving  discussion  in  their  Lord- 
ships' House.  There  was  no  reason  why 
it  should  originate  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons more  than  with  this  House. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  said,  it  was  true 
that  Mr.  Dillwyn  had  again  introduced  a 
Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  which  was 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  that  x>f 
last  year  ;  but  so  far  from  thinking  that 
to  be  a  reason  why  he  (Lord  Cranworth) 
should  not  proceed  with  this  Bill,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  if  ho  had  not  already 
introduced  it,  that  was  precisely  the  reason 
why  this  House  should  originate  a  measure 
which  was  more  likely  to  meet  the  appro* 
bation  of  Parhament.  True,  the  Bill  in 
one  important  clause  did  differ  in  principle 
from  the  Bill  which  had  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  last  year  ;  but  when  it  came 
under  discussion  he  should  be  prepared  to 
state  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  was 
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better  as  be  bad  altered  it  tban  as  it  was 
approved  by  that  House.  It  would  be  for 
their  Lordships  to  say  whether  they  con- 
curred  with  him  or  not.  If  they  did,  the 
Bill  would  then  go  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  its  present  shape.  If  they 
did  not,  then  of  course  he  bad  only  to  bow 
to  the  decision  of  the  House.  He  would 
not  object  to  take  the  second  reading  on 
Thursday  instead  of    Tuesday,   ami   was 

Suite  willing  to  defer  the  Committee  for  ton 
ays  from  that  date. 
Second  Reading  (whicb  stands  appointed 
for   Tuesday  next)  put  of  to    Thursday 
next. 

Mouse  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore Six  o*olock,  to  Monday 
next,  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Friday,  February  3,  1860. 

MniuTBs.]  New  Mbmbbrs  Swobn. — For  Beverley, 
James  Robert  Walker,  esquire  ;  for  Scar- 
borough,  John  Dent  Dent,  esquire, 

PuBuo  Bills. — I®  Ducby  of  Cornwall  (Limita- 

tion  of  Actions). 
2*  Probate  and  AdmimBtration  (India)  ;    Peti- 
tions of  Right. 

LAW  OF  SETTLEMENT  AND  REMOVAL. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  KEKEWICII  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
Whether  it  is  his  intention  to  move  for  the 
reappointment  of  the  Select  Coniinittee  on 
the  Irremovable  Poor,  with  tho  view  of 
proposing  nn  alteration  in  the  laws  of  set- 
tlement and  removal  during  the  present 
Session  ? 

Mr.  YILLIERS  said,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abrupt  manner  in  which 
the  proceedings  of  tlio  Committee  had 
terminated,  and  tho  incomplete  state  of 
the  inquiry,  he  intended  to  propose  the 
reappointment  of  the  Committco  witli  a 
view  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  ascertaining  what  further  legisla- 
tion was  necessary. 

EDUCATION  (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 

Sir  HUGH  CAIRNS  said,  he  would 
beg  to  inquire,  Whether  it  is  the  intention 
of  GoTernment  to  introduce  any  measure 


respecting  intermediate  education  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  when  such  measure,  if  any,  will 
be  introduced  ? 

Mr.  card  well  :  It  is  my  intention 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  subject  of  Endowed 
Schools  in  Ireland,  but  I  am  not  at  present 
prepared  to  say  at  w^hat  time. 

"  LA  NAZIONE  ARMATA-  IN  SARDINIA. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  it  is,  in  his 
opinion,  expedient  that  a  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative of  England  should  interfere  so 
far  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the  country 
to  which  ho  is  accredited  as  to  prevent  the 
appointment  of  a  president  or  commander 
to  a  patriotic  armed  association  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  such  as  the  intended 
Nazione  Armata  in  Sardinia,  resembling 
in  principle  our  own  Rifle  Volunteers,  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  authority  of  his  own 
Government,  or  without  having,  as  far  as 
it  appears,  made  it  distinctly  intelligible 
that  such  proceeding  was  entirely  his  own, 
and  not  that  of  his  Government. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  I  can  only 
answer  the  question  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man by  saying  that  I  think  that  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  James  Hudson  was  perfectly 
right,  and  very  becoming  on  his  part.  He 
has  long  resided  in  Sardinia,  and  he  is  a 
person  who  does  not  conceal  his  opinions. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  setting  up  of 
an  armed  force  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  very  dangerous  to  the  continu- 
ance of  constitutional  government  in  that 
country,  and  he  made  known  his  opinion  to 
the  King  and  the  Government.  I  think 
he  did  what  was  quite  right. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCES  COMMISSION. 

QUESTION. 

SirDB  LACY  EVANS  said,  he  wished 
on  the  part  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Stroud  (Mr.  Hor8man)to  inquire,  Whe- 
ther the  Commission  appointed  last  Session 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  national 
defences  has  yet  reported,  and  how  soon 
the  Report  was  likely  to  be  presented  to 
Parliament  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  In  reply 
to  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  I  have  to 
say  that  the  Report  is  not  yet  in  a  stnto  to 
be  laid  before  Parliament.  Whenever  it  Is 
in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  to  ho  In  Id 
before  Parliament,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
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sioD  of  those  local  charges  which  were  re- 
commended by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
his  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  corn 
laws.  He  was,  however,  unwilling  to  blame 
the  successive  Governments  for  this  omis- 
sion. He  thought  the  blame  more  pro- 
perly rested  upon  the  Irish  grand  juries, 
who  neglected  making  the  demand  for 
such  relief.  He  therefore  appealed  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  his  assistance  in 
ejecting  a  remedy  for  those  complaints, 
and  for  his  support  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  himself  a  membe'r  of 
that  Select  Committee,  to  obtain,  under 
the  prospective  financial  arrangements  of 
the  nation,  a  parity  of  exemptions  in  the 
local  burdens  of  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  card  well  said,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  just  expired  the  Treasury  had 
given  full  effect  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  upon  which  they  had  been 
unanimous.  With  regard  to  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  the  Report  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  called  his  attention,  he 
would  remind  him  that  the  recommenda- 
tion contained  therein  was  only  carried  in 
the  Committee  by  a  majority  of  four  to 
three,  the  chairman,  upon  whose  report  it 
was  an  amendment,  having  been  precluded 
from  voting,  so  that  it  might  be  said  that 
the  Committee  were  tolerably  equally 
divided  upon  the  point.  The  Committee, 
were,  however,  unanimous  in  that  part  of 
their  Report  regarding  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  1846  as  to  certain  remissions  of 
taxation  of  local  rates.  As  regarded  the 
expense  of  certain  prosecutions  and  the 
maintenance  of  prisoners,  the  Government 
had  already  acted  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions. Sir  Robert  Peel  had  promised  two 
allowances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
to  Great  Britain,  namely,  one- half,  the 
charge  of  the  medical  officers,  and  one- 
half  the  charge  of  schoolmasters  in  unions. 
His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Dawson)  asked  for  a 
sum  of  ;&32,000  to  put  Ireland  in  a  parti- 
cular respect  on  an  equality  with  England; 
but  Ireland  was  allowed  the  moiety  formerly 
paid  by  the  ratepayers  of  that  country  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  the  constabu- 
lary. Pursuant  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  pro- 
mise, the  entire  expense  of  the  constabu- 
lary in  Ireland,  amounting  to  an  annual 
sum  of  £350,000  per  annum,  was  now 
paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Eng- 
land received  no  corresponding  sura  to 
that ;  a  circumstance  which  he  hoped  his 
hon.  Friend  would  consider  when  asking 
for  a  sum  of  not  one-tenth  that  amount,  on 

Mr,  Dawson 


the  ground  that  Ireland  ought  to  receive 
equally  with  England  the  advantage  of  a 
particular  payment  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  On  the  whole,  he  thought  Ireland 
had  Jio  reason  to  complain. 

LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL  OF  INDIA. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  EWART  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  given  their 
consideration  to  the  importance  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  Legislative  Council  of  India 
representatives  of  the  Commercial  Class 
and  the  class  of  British  settlers,  as  well  as 
of  the  Natives  of  India  ?  also  to  the  import- 
ance of  an  annual  statement  being  made  by 
the  executive  Government  in  India  of  the 
financial  state  of  the  Government,  and  of 
the  publication  of  the  same  for  the  inform- 
ation of  the  public  in  India  ? 

THE  FRENCH  EMIGRATION  SCHEME. 

QUE8TI0K. 

Mr.  cave  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Minister  for  India  a  Question  relative  to  a 
projected  treaty  with  France,  enabling  that 
country  to  draw  a  supply  of  labour  for  her 
colonies  from  our  Indian  territories.  Know- 
ing that  Sir  Frederick  Rogers  was  in  Paris 
last  year  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  in  question,  and  that 
he  returned  to  England  without  having 
succeeded  in  tlie  object  of  his  mission,  he 
had  hoped  and  imagined  that  the  design 
had  been  entirely  abandoned.  But  certain 
remarks  by  a  noble  Lord  in  *'  another 
place  "  on  Friday  evening  last  had  shown 
him  that  the  scheme  was  still  under  con- 
sideration. He  would  briefly  state  what 
the  project  was.  Shortly  after  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  in  the  French  colonies, 
consequent  upon  the  revolution  of  1848, 
similar  results  took  place  to  those  which 
were  experienced  in  our  own  plantations. 
The  emancipated  negroes  showed  a  natural 
repugnance  to  that  agricultural  labour  which 
was  their  lot  during  slavery,  and  retired 
in  large  numbers  from  the  estates.  It 
was  also  well  known  that  the  remedies  so 
confidently  suggested  in  our  own  case  of 
high  wages  on  the  one  side,  or  Government 
interference  on  the  other,  proved  unavailing 
to  induce  them  to  return.  Accordingly, 
tlio  French  planters  were  obliged  to  follow 
the  example  of  our  own,  and  to  look  else- 
where for  a  supply  of  labour.  The  French 
Government  thought  these  colonies  of  auffi- 
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manent  duty?  and  whether  ho  will  state  the 
gross  snm  that  has  been  expended  up  to 
the  present  time  in  the  purchase  of  land  at 
Aldershot,  the  expense  of  erecting  barracks 
and  bringing  water  to  them  ? 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  it  was 
tlie  intention  of  the  Government  to  dis- 
embody more  regiments  of  the  militia,  and 
when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  moving  the 
Army  Estimates  he  would  explain  to  the 
House  the  principles  on  which  that  dis- 
embodiment would  take  place.  As  to  the 
other  part  of  the  question,  there  was  no 
objection  to  give  the  information,  and  per- 
haps the  hon.  Gentleman  would  move  for  a 
Return. 

On  Motion  that  Ihe  House  at  its  rising 
do  adjourn  to  Monday, 


THE  LAND  TRANSPORT  CORPS. 
OBSEaVATION. 

Mb.  POLLARD-URQUHART  said,  he 
rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  case  of  certain  officers  of  the  army 
who,  after  having  volunteered  into  the 
Land  Transport  Corps,  did  not  receive  the 
promotion  that  was  granted  to  others  who 
wore  similarly  engaged  in  the  same  ser- 
Tice,  on  the  ground  of  their  names  having 
appeared  in  general  orders  as  appointed 
until  further  orders.  He  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  to  show  the  injustice  with  which 
some  of  these  men  had  been  treated.  It 
would  be  remembered  that  the  corps  was 
formed  at  the  end  of  the  year  1855,  when 
Lord  Panmure  wrote  to  Sir  William  Cod- 
rington,  who  was  then  in  command  of  our 
army  in  the  Crimea,  to  organize  it.  The 
corps  was  organized  accordingly,  and  Ge- 
neral Wetherall,  who  made  out  the  com- 
missions for  the  officers,  happened  to  make 
them  out  in  different  forms.  But  they  all 
Tolunteered  to  serve  about  the  same  time, 
so  that  there  could  be  no  claims  from 
priority,  and  they  all  undertook  the  same 
duties.  Furthermore,  he  held  in  his  hand 
letters  from  General  Wetherall,  who  signed 
the  commissions,  stating  that  the  difference 
in  the  form  was  accidental,  and  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  make  any  distinction  between 
one  officer  and  another.  Sir  William  Cod- 
rington-had  also  expressed  himself  to  the 
same  effect.  When  the  war  was  over, 
the  case  of  the  officers  of  this  corps  was 
brought  before  the  House,  and  in  conse- 
quence all  of  them  received  promotion,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  were  named  in 


general  orders  to  serve  till  further  orders. 
He  thought  the  men  who  served  under  this 
verbal  distinction  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  had  good  cause  to  complain,  and  that 
their  cause  was  one  of  extreme  hardship, 
and  as  such  he  brought  it  hefore  the 
House. 


THE  SHRUBS  IN  HYDE  PARK. 
OBSEBVATIONS. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  he  rose  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
the  state  of  Myde  Park,  and  to  ask  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  what  plan  the 
Government  proposed  for  the  ornamental 
cultivation  of  the  space  now  vacant  by  the  . 
removal  of  shrubs  and  growing  trees.  This 
was  a  matter  which  concerned  not  merely 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis  at  large,  the 
parks  having  been  ceded  by  the  Crown  for 
the  pleasure  and  recreation  of  the  public. 
In  1856,  when  Lord  Llanover  was  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
great  complaints  were  raised  about  the 
state  of  Hyde  Park  between  the  Marble 
Arch  and  Kensington  Gardens,  and  in 
consequence  a  portion  of  it  was  planted 
with  flowers  and  shrubs,  very  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public.  That  the  House 
of  Commons  also  approved  the  arrange- 
ment was  apparent  from  the  fact  that  in 
1857  £350  was  voted  for  the  planting  of 
the  parks,  and  a  further  sum  of  £1,000  to 
be  spent  on  Hyde  Park.  The  shrubs 
which  were  planted  having  thriven  very 
well,  and  a  very  agreeable  walk  having 
been  formed,  the  same  course  was  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  ground  bet^vecn  the 
Marble  Arch  and  Stanhope  Street  Gate. 
Lord  John  Manners,  upon  his  accession  to 
the  office  of  First  Commissioner,  continued 
the  arrangement,  and  even  improved  upon 
it  in  some  respects.  Last  year  the  Govern- 
ment entrusted  the  care  of  the  parks  with 
the  rest  of  the  public  works  to  a  gentleman 
whose  name  would  be  never  mentioned  in 
this  House  without  the  deepest  feeling  of 
regret,  tho  late  Mr.  FitzRoy,  who  long 
attended  to  the  private  business  of  the 
House,  and  afterwards  presided  over  their 
deliberations  in  Committee,  displaying  all 
the  attributes  of  a  thorough  man  of  busi- 
ness, the  strict  impartiality  of  a  judge,  and 
the  high-bred  manly  courtesy  of  an  English 
gentleman.  Mr.  FitzRoy  succeeded  to  the 
office  in  June,  but  was  taken  ill  in  September 
last,  and  was  not  cognizant,  he  believed,  of 
the  ateps  which  hi^  been  taken  to  turn 
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the  Free  Oharcb,  the  Episcopal  Church, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
Ragged  or  Industrial  Schools,  instead  of 
including  them  in  one  gross  sum  for  public 
education  in  Great  Britain. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  the 
question  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stockport  (Mr.  J.  B.  Smith)  had  called 
their  attention  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  commerce  and  manufactures,  as 
the  opening  up  of  the  navigation  of  the 
riyer  Godavery  would  be  of  great  benefit 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try for  a  distance  of  500  miles.  The  ques- 
tion, had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  for  the  letter  of  Captain  Haig 
which  had  been  referred  to  was  a  report 
which  he  (Sir  Charles  Wood)  desired  that 
officer,  a  gentleman  of  very  great  intelli- 
gence and  well  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, to  make,  being  anxious  to  see  in  a 
condensed  shape  the  result  of  all  the  in- 
formation obtained  as  to  the  practicability 
'  of  opening  out  the  river,  great  portion  of 
which  Captain  Haig  had  himself  surveyed. 
Since  that  Report  had  been  made  Captain 
Haig  had  been  authorised  to  commence  the 
works  for  the  removal  of  the  first  barrier, 
provided  an  objection  of  a  serious  nature 
could  be  got  over.  The  barrier  first  to  be 
removed  was  in  the  Nizam's  territory,  who 
was  to  a  certain  extent  an  independent 
Prince,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  commence 
works  in  a  territory  not  belonging  to  the 
Indian  Government,  and  where  that  Go- 
vernment could  not  protect  the  persons  em- 
ployed. It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that 
measures  should  be  first  taken  to  remove 
the  obstacles  to  the  work  arising  from  that 
circumstance.  Directions  had  been  given 
to  the  Indian  Government  to  enter  into 
communications  with  the  Nisam  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  requisite  command 
of  the  territory,  and  when  that  was  accom- 
plished measures  would  be  taken  for  the 
removal  of  the  first  barrier,  which  would 
open  the  navigation  for  250  miles.  With 
respect  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  (Colonel  Sykes)  con- 
cerning the  closing  of  the  5i  per  cent 
loan,  he  had  to  say  that,  immediately  after 
he  became  Secretary  for  India,  he  directed 
that  no  measures  should  be  taken  to  raise 
any  further  loan  there  without  the  consent 
of  the  Home  Government.  However,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  nature  of  the  loan,  the 
Government,  on  considering  the  question, 
doubted  whether  it  would  be  consistent 
with  good  faith  to  close  the  5^  per  cent 
Toan  before  the  end  of  the  Indian  financial 
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year,  and,  therefore,  no  directions  had  been 
issued  to  close  it  earlier  than  that  period, 
unless  the  entire  sum  raised  should  have 
been  paid  before  that  time.  Seeing  that 
not  quite  £2,000,000  had  been  raised  up  to 
the  present  time,  he  did  not  think  there 
was  much  chance  of  the  entire  sum  of 
£5,000,000  being  taken  before  the  end  of 
April,  at  which  time  the  loan  would  cease. 
As  to  the  piers  on  the  west  coast  of  India, 
for  the  embarkation  of  cotton,  three  would 
be  constructed  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year.  To  the  other  question  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  he  had  already  given  an  answer. 
He  had  stated  that  the  arrangement  as 
to  the  grant  of  batta  to  the  troops  of  the 
Persian  expedition  was»  that  one-half  of 
the  charge  was  to  be  borne  by  India,  and 
the  other  half  by  this  country.  He  had, 
in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Govei-nor  General,  applied  to  the  Trea- 
sury on  the  subject,  but  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived an  answer.  The  subject  involved 
in  the  first  question  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dumfries  (Mr.  W.  E wort)— the  con- 
stitution of  the  Legislative  Council — was, 
no  doubt,  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance; it  had  engaged,  and  it  would  continue 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, but  it  was  involved  in  considerable 
difficulty.  Representatives  of  Calcutta,  set- 
tlers and  Native  Bengal  merchants,  might 
be  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Council, 
but  the  important  class  of  landowners  far 
up  the  country  would  not  really  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Native  merchants.  As  far 
as  that  class  was  concerned,  the  Indian 
official  servants  constituted  a  far  better  re- 
presentation. He  had  no  objection  to  a 
financial  statement  or  approved  estimates 
being  published  in  India ;  and  this  was 
done  the  other  day,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment having  published  the  estimates  for 
the  ensuing  year;  but  be  had  objected  to 
the  publication  of  the  estimate  actually 
given,  as  from  not  having  been  corrected 
here,  it  gave  an  inaccurate  view  of  their 
financial  state.  With  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shoreham 
(Mr.  Cave)  respecting  the  exportation  of 
natives  of  India  to  French  colonies,  he 
might  state  that  when  he  came  to  the 
India  Office  he  found  that  a  treaty  was 
being  negotiated  with  the  French  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  exportation  of 
coolie  labourers  to  those  colonies  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  exportation  had  been 
legalized  in  regard  to  the  British  colonies, 
it  being  hoped  that  by  that  means  an  end 
might  be  pat  to  the  system  of  slave  trade— 
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cleared  in  that  way  during  the  winter 
would  he  hetter  adapted  to  receive  those 
heneficial  influences  which  the  atmosphere 
communicates  to  an  exposed  soil,  and  in 
the  meantime  preparations  were  made  for 
improving  the  soil  hy  manure,  and  hy  the 
addition  of  hetter  mould  ;  and  ns  soon  as 
the  season  shall  arrive  when  operations 
can  he  advantageously  performed  there 
will  be  put  into  it»  according  to  a  plan 
which  I  have  seen,  and  which  was  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Mr.  FitzRoy, 
rows  of  shruhs,  some  evergreen  and  some 
flowering,  and  rows  of  flowers  hetween 
them,  with  walks  on  each  side  ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  when  this  arrangement 
shall  be  completed  the  public  will  not  only 
he  satisfied  with  it  as  gratifying  and  agree- 
able to  the  eye,  but  will  think  that  it  is  an 
improvement  on  that  state  of  the  ground 
which  it  is  to  replace. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  that  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord  had  given  him 
very  much  pleasure.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  in- regard  to  the  defence  put  forth 
by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
that  the  plants  did  not  thrive  as  well  as 
was  expected,  some  blame  attached  to  the 
superintendents  of  the  Parks.  All  trans- 
planted trees  required  a  great  deal  of 
watering,  and  not  one  of  these  received 
any  attention  whatever,  yet  owing  to  the 
ground  being  so  carefully  prepared  they 
throve  wonderfully,  and  if  let  alone  would 
have  established  themselves  satisfactorily. 
But  there  was  another  point  on  which  he 
wished  to  make  an  observation.  In  plant- 
ing and  transplanting  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  break  the  roots,  but 
he  thought  it  would  bo  impossible  to  re- 
place those  shrubs  again  in  the  ground,  for 
in  taking  them  up,  he  observed  they  were 
torn  up  without  any  attempt  being  made 
to  preserve  their  roots.  Now,  these  plants 
had  been  brought  from  Kensington  Gardens 
at  an  expense  of  £360  ;  tho  plants  were 
worth  some  two  or  three  guineas  a-piece, 
and  he  should  like  to  know  what  had  been 
done  with  them  ?  What  was  done  could 
not  be  undone  ;  but  it  would  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  the  public  to  hear  of  the 
change  that  had  been  made,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  be  persevered  in. 

SPAIN  AND  MOROCCO.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  rose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  certain  statements  in  The 
Times  newspaper  of  Jan.  24,  in  the  letters 
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of  its  '*  Special  Correspondent,"  from  the 
seat  of  war  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  as  to 
alleged  or  reported  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  her  Majesty's 
Consul  at  Tangier.  He  should  have  been 
quite  content  to  ask  tho  Question  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  it 
should  be  rendered  clear  and  intelligible, 
not  only  in  justice  to  the  gentleman  whose 
name  was  principally  involved,  but  to 
satisfy  those  who  wished  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  between  this  country  and 
Spain.  Certain  papers  had  been  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  by  them  it  would 
be  found  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  watched  with  the  greatest  jealousy — 
almost  apprehension — the  conduct  pursued 
by  Spain  towards  Morocco,  and  that  the 
noble  Lord  at  tho  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office  had  particularly  instructed  our  Mi- 
nister at  Madrid,  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  demand 
explauations,  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment, of  the  Government  of  Spain  upon 
two  material  points,  the  one  was  as  to  the 
time  during  which  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment would  occupy  Tangier  in  case  their 
troops  should  obtain  possession  of  that 
town,  and  the  other  was  whether  Spain 
would  endeavour  to  make  and  retain  any 
new  acquisitions  of  territory  on  the  shores 
of  Morocco.  lie  thought  the  noble  Lord 
had  properly  discharged  his  duty  in  making 
those  inquiries,  and  demanding  those  as- 
surances. He  would  only  trouble  the 
House  with  two  short  extracts,  which 
would  satisfy  them — and  he  was  sure  that 
the  noble  Lord  was  already  satisfied — that 
the  conduct  of  Spain  towards  this  country 
was  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
conciliation.  Writing  to  Mr.  Buchanan  on 
the  15lh  of  October  the  Foreign  Secretary 
said  : — 

"Senor  Collantcs,  in  his  reply  of  the  6th  o* 
October  states  that  when  once  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  should  put  an  end  to  the  hostilities  between 
Spain  and  Morocco  should  be  ratified,  the  ques- 
tions now  existing  being  settled  favourably,  and 
therefore  definitely,  the  Spanish  Government,  in 
fulfilment  of  their  intentions,  would  not  continue 
in  the  occupation  of  that  fortress  [Tangier],  in  tho 
supposition  that  they  should  have  found  themselves 
obliged  to  establish  themselves  there  in  order  to 
secure  the  favourable  issue  of  their  operations. 
You  will  state  to  M.  Collantes  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  accept  with  pleasure  this  assurance, 
as  conveying  the  declaration  which,  by  my  des- 
patch of  the  22  nd  of  September,  you  were  in- 
structed to  ask  for. 

And  Senor  Collantes,  writing  from  Madrid 

on    the    21st     of   October,    used     these 

words : — 
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of  Parliament,  and  he  stated  that  it  was 
very  defective,  and  he  doubted  whether  it 
would  be  of  practical  utility  without  further 
legislation.  At  present  the  Goyernment 
had  no  power  to  compel  private  companies 
to  avail  themselves  of  tbe  models  provided, 
and  therefore  it  would  remain  a  good  deal 
with  the  local  authorities  of  the  different 
towns  as  to  how  they  would  apply  the  mea- 
sure and  prevent  fraud.  The  Astrouomer 
Royal  was  devoting  his  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  he  would  shortly  make  a  re- 
port to  the  House,  and  then  it  would  be 
seen  whether  further  legislation  would  be 
necessary. 

Mb.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  said,  he  did  not 
wish  to  add  another  to  the  twenty  speeches 
they  had  heard,  but  could  not  help  calling 
attention  to  the  example  they  had  had  of 
the  moderation  of  hon.  Members  in  making 
use  of  the  privilege  they  had  of  putting 
questions  and  making  speeches  on  the  Mo- 
tion  for  adjournment  till  Monday.  They 
had  been  taken  over  the  whole  of  the  world, 
and  had  heard  discussions  on  almost  every 
conceivable  subject.  They  began  with  an 
airing  in  the  parks,  and  then  took  a  sail 
down  the  river  Godavery  ;  from  thence  a 
journey  to  Morocco  was  deemed  advisable, 
and  then  a  trip  to  Jersey.  Then,  after 
travelling  over  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
they  amused  themselves  with  discussing 
such  matters  as  education  estimates,  ex- 
portation of  coolies,  and  some  thirteen  or 
fourteen  subjects  of  similar  interest.  He 
could  not  think  this  was  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure calculated  to  add  lustre  or  dig- 
nity to  their  proceedings.  Friday  was 
fixed  for  Orders  of  the  Day  ;  but  these 
had  been  neglected  in  order  that  hon. 
Members  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  questions  on  which  they 
happened  to  take  an  interest.  Such  a 
course  of  proceeding  must  be  thought  by 
any  stranger  who  happened  to  be  present 
unworthy  of  the  first  assembly  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said,  if  the  Motion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been 
carried,  it  would  have  been  of  the  utmost 
possible  convenience  to  the  House  in  pass- 
ing the  Estimates.  It  had  been  rejected, 
but  be  would  call  upon  the  Government 
to  go  on  with  the  Estimates  on  Mon- 
days, and  to  give  up  their  precedence  on 
Fridays. 
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Motion  agreed  to. 

House  at  its  rising  to  adjourn  till  Mon- 
day next. 

,     Mr,  Laing 


PROBATE  AND  ADMINISTRATION  (INDIA) 

BILL. 
SECOND  BEADIMO. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second  Time. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  the  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  give  persons  holding  certain 
Indian  securities  in  this  country  the  power 
of  taking  out  letters  of  administration,  bnt 
he  thought  the  Government  had  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  notes  issued  in 
India  upon  which  interest  was  received  in 
this  country,  and  it  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  holders  of  those  securities 
if  the  same  privilege  were  extended  to 
them. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  that  if  a  person 
lent  money  at  Bombay  or  Madras,  and  died 
possessed  of  property  at  Calcutta,  adminis- 
tration granted  at  one  place  was  of  no 
effect  in  the  other.  Power  ought  to  be 
granted  by  this  Bill  so  that  one  adminis- 
tration should  suffice,  whether  the  pro- 
perty was  in  India  or  in  England. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  the 
questions  of  details  raised  by  the  hon. 
Members  could  best  be  discussed  in  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill.  In  reply  to  the 
Question  relative  to  the  loan,  by  the  Act  of 
858  a  loan  of  £8,000,000  was  authonzed 
to  be  raised  on  debentures.  By  the  Bill 
of  last  year  power  was  given  to  raise 
£7,000,000  by  way  of  debenture,  of  which 
£5,000,000  had  been  raised  when  he  came 
into  office.  After  he  had  assumed  office, 
he  proposed  to  raise  £5,000,000  more  by 
debenture  or  stock,  and  at  the  time  he  ob- 
tained that  power  he  stated,  that  there 
was  an  unexercised  power  of  raising 
£2,000,000  as  well  as  the  £5.000,000 
he  proposed  to  raise.  Instead  of  raising 
the  latter  amount  by  debentures,  he  raised 
it  by  stock.  That  operation  had  succeeded 
better  than  anybody  had  expected.  IIo 
postponed  taking  any  steps  with  regard  to 
the  debentures  until  after  that  period.  His 
object  was  to  add  to  the  stock  and  not  to 
the  debentures  to  the  extent  of  the  other 
sum  of  £2,000,000 ;  it  being  acknow- 
ledged that  the  larger  amount  of  stock  the 
better,  and  his  desire  being  not  to  add  to 
the  debenture  debt.  He  had  tlierefore  issued 
debentures  for  £1,000,000  for  a  Hmited 
time,  meaning  to  convert  them  into  stock 
(which  would  be  saleable  as  it  was  wanted) 
after  the  period  of  the  debentures  becoming 
payable.  A  second  issue  of  debentures  had 
taken  place,  which  were  not  yet  payable; 
but  it  would  bo  satisfactory  to  the  country 
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Mr.  Hay's  conduct  in  a  different  light  from 
that  in  which  it  was  represented  hy  the 
extract  just  read  by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Hay's  partial! ty»  that 
gentleman  had  strongly  urged  upon  the 
Moorish  GoTernment  the  necessity,  not  to 
say  the  propriety,  of  sparing  the  Spanish 
prisoners,  and  through  his  interference  the 
Moorish  authorities  had  offered  a  price  of 
£3  for  each  living  Spaniard  brought  in, 
whereas  the  price  formerly  given  was  £1 
for  each  head.  Through  his  exertions  the 
lives  of  a  number  of  Spanish  prisoners  had 
been  spared.  It  was  through  his  interven- 
tion that  the  families  of  Jews  and  Spaniards 
had  been  permitted  to  depart  unmolested 
from  Morocco  with  their  property  ;  and  in 
consequence  of  his  having  remained  on  the 
spot,  with  the  sanction  of  the  British  and 
Spanish  Governments,  the  houses  of  the 
persons  who  had  so  left  were  protected  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  was  secured 
from  outrage.  As  illustration  of  the  good 
effects  which  had  resulted  from  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Hay,  he  might  mention  that 
a  Moor  had  been  flogged  round  the  town 
for  attempting  to  enter  a  house  forcibly, 
and  that  in  December  last,  when  a  French 
vessel  was  wrecked  some  distance  down 
the  eoast,  that  gentleman  most  promptly 
sent  the  authorities  to  the  spot,  had  the 
mariners  rescued  from  the  violence  of  the 
natives,  and  sent  them  to  the  French  Ad- 
miral and  Consul  at  Gibraltar.  These 
were  facts  which  he  believed  to  be  authen- 
tic, and  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  nut  to  with- 
hold them  from  the  House  when  the  cha- 
racter of  an  absent  official  appeared  to  be 
impugned  —  at  least,  when  it  had  been 
made  the  object  outside  that  House  of 
malignant  aspersions. 

FRENCH  ARMAMENTS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  a.  W.  KINGLAKE  :  Sir,  I  have 
studied  bow  to  frame  the  Question  which  I 
am  about  to  put  in  a  way  which  shall  not  be 
considered  as  expressing  a  querulous  dis- 
trust, but  rather,  so  far  as  is  capable  of  being 
accomplished  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  some- 
thing like  confidence  in  tlie  present  Admi- 
nistration, and  at  the  same  time  to  indicate 
an  opinion  that  we  ought  not  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  budget  in  the  absence 
of  that  knowledge  which,  more  than  any 
other,  is  important  to  enable  us  to  come  to  a 
right  decision.  On  Monday  next  the  House 
of  Commons  is  to  be  called  upon  to  give  its 
sanction  to  a  Treaty  which  is  to  bring  us 
into  more  intimate  relations  with  th^  Em- 


pire of  France,  and  we  are  to  be  asked  at 
the  same  time  to  consider  those  arrange- 
ments which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer will  produce  to  us  with  a  view  of  meet- 
ing the  vast  expenses  which  we  have  been 
obliged  to  incur  In  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Europe.  The  cause  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  incur  this  outlay  is 
no  secret  to  any  man  ;  everybody  is  aware 
that  it  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
present  phase  of  the  French  Revolution,  a 
vast  concentration  of  power  has  taken  place, 
and  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  wields 
the  whole  resources  of  France,  not  through 
Statesmen  or  Ministers,  but  in  a  way  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  know  what  his  in- 
tentions are,  except  in  so  far  as  one  is  able 
to  divine  them  from  the  probable  use  of 
tho  groat  armaments  which  he  is  preparing. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  almost  the  entire 
of  Europe,  including  the  great  country  of 
France,  fervently  desires  the  continuance 
of  peace  ;  but  1  cannot  forget  that  last 
year  Europe,  including  then  as  well  as 
now  the  great  country  of  France,  desired 
the  continuance  of  peace  with  an  intensity 
equal  to  that  by  which  it  is  at  present  ani- 
mated. That  wish  was  frustrated  by  cir- 
cumstances which  are  so  recent  that  it  is 
needless  further  to  allude  to  them  ;  but 
what  occurred  may  be  stated  in  one  short 
sentence — Austria  madly  and  foolishly  be- 
gan the  war,  but  it  was  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  who  began  the  quarrel.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  say  whether  Europe  has  been 
taught  or  misled  by  the  experience  of  last 
year,  but  to  every  hon.  Gentleman  holding 
correspondence  with  the  Continent  it  must 
be  known  that  a  general  idea  is  prevalent 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  is  again  about  to 
be  disturbed,  and  that  schemes  are  on  foot 
for  altering  territorial  arrangements,  in- 
dependent of  those  modifications  which  may 
have  to  be  carried  out  in  Italy.  Although 
there  may  be  other  grounds  for  these  appre- 
hensions, the  anxiety  that  is  felt  is  mainly 
due  to  the  armaments  existing  throughout 
Europe,  and  it  may  be  readily  believed  that 
the  uneasiness  which  prevails  on  the  Con- 
tinent speedily  makes  itself  felt  in  this 
country.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  observed 
that  there  may  have  been  exaggeration 
as  to  many  points  which  wo  have  heard ; 
for  those  who  busy  themselves  in  com- 
municating intelligence  to  England  are, 
for  tho  most  part,  unfriendly  to  the  pre- 
sent Government  of  France,  and  to  view 
all  the  actions  of  tho  Emperor  with  a 
jaundiced  eye.  But  it  does  appear  to  me 
that  it  must  rest  in  the  power  of  Her  Ma- 
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of  the  Lord  Advocate.  Again,  great  in- 
convenienoe  iu  cases  where  the  Crown  had 
to  be  sued  in  connection  with  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Crimean)  war  having  arisen, 
the  War  0£Sce,  in  the  case  of  contractors, 
sanctioned  actions  against  the  Government 
in  order  to  surmount  the  difficulty.  He  did 
not,  however,  propose  to  establish  the 
power  of  bringing  actions  directly  against 
the  Crown.  The  form  of  'a  Petition  of 
Right  was  an  essential  feature  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  he  had  introduced  provisions  ex- 
pressly to  guard  against  frivolous  and  vexa- 
tious proceedings  on  the  port  of  subjects. 
He  had  thought  it  much  more  desirable 
that  the  petition  should  be  submitted  to  an 
independent  judicial  mind,  than  to  a  law 
officer  of  the  Crown,  who  might  afterwards 
be  called  on  to  take  part  in  the  trial.  The 
Bill,  as  oiiginally  introduced,  did  not  pro- 
Tide  for  a  reference  to  the  Lord  Chancellor; 
but  a  clause  was  subsequently  embodied  in 
it  making  such  a  reference  necessary  in  all 
oases — the  object  being  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  as  the  highest  judicial  officer 
of  the  Crown,  should  nominate  the  court 
in  which  petitions  were  to  be  tried,  and  ex- 
ercise a  control  over  the  proceedings. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  in  ex- 
planation,  that  his  objection  had  not  been 
answered  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member. 
Under  the  present  law  there  was  no  power 
of  suing  the  Crown,  except  by  a  petition 
addressed  to  the  Crown,  and  by  previous 
consent  given  through  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral to  the  institution  of  a  civil  suit  against 
the  Crown.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber, by  this  Bill,  said  he  maintained  the 
Petition  of  Right;  but  he  addressed  the 
petition,  not  to  the  Crown,  but  to  another 
quarter,  and  gave  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  was  a  judicial  officer,  the  power  of 
saying  '*  Let  right  be  done,"  instead  of 
allowing  that  power  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Attorney  General.  His  (Sir  G.  Lewis's) 
objection  to  that  was,  that  while  retaining 
the  form  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  substantially  al- 
tered its  character.  He  would  suggest  that 
when  the  Bill  was  in  Committee  it  would 
be  well  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  replace  the  name  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2o. 

NEWSPAPER,  Ac.,  BILL. 
COMMITTBE. 

On  Motion  that  the  House  go  into 
Coroniittee  on  this  Bill, 

Mr.  BomU 


Mr.  SPOONER  complained  that  tho 
hon.  Member  who  had  charge  of  it  (Mr* 
Ayrton)  had  never  stated  its  objects,  and 
he  asked  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ATRTON  said,  in  the  last  Session 
he  had  fully  explained  tho  objects  contem- 
plated by  it;  that  he  felt  it  altogether 
superfluous  to  repeat  what  he  had  then 
said.  After  having  been  amply  discussed 
and  considered  it  was  passed  by  the  House, 
but  time  did  not  admit  of  its  being  carried 
in  the  Lords.  The  flrst  object  of  the 
measure  was  to  repeal  a  statute  which  was 
passed  under  the  threat  of  an  invasion 
by  France  during  a  time  of  great  tumult. 
The  House,  he  thought,  could  hardly  desire 
to  continue  the  stringent  provisions  of  an 
Act  which  was  intended  to  give  the  Execu- 
tive Government  of  that  day  additional 
powers  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the 
country.  It  was  necessary  at  that  time, 
when  an  invasion  was  threatened,  to  take 
stringent  measures  to  prevent  correspond- 
ence with  the  enemy.  Some  classes  of 
people,  who  were  supposed  to  be  mis- 
chievous, were  required  to  register  them- 
selves, and  so  be  brought  immediately  un- 
der the  cognizance  of  the  Government. 
Everything  printed  was  registered  under 
the  eye  of  the  Government,  in  order  that 
no  treason  or  sedition  might  be  hatched. 
He  trusted  that  society  in  this  country  at 
the  present  day  was  not  to  be  considered 
in  such  a  lamentable  state  as  to  render  the 
continuance  of  such  restrictions  necessary. 
The  Bill  also  sought  to  repeal  a  statute 
which  provided  that  persons  ]*ublishing 
newspapers  should  enter  into  recognizance 
for  their  good  behaviour,  as  it  were,  and 
which  did  that  in  a  manner,  as  he  sub- 
mitted, at  variance  with  one 'of  the  first 
principles  of  law.  Was  it  not  monstrous, 
he  asked,  that,  because  a  mon  under- 
took a  laudable  occupation,  he  wos,  at  the 
very  outset  of  it,  to  be  treated  as  if  he 
had  been  convicted  of  a  crime  ?  Tho 
Bill  repealed  a  third  statute  which  rather 
aggravated  the  evil  to  which  he  had  just 
alluded  by  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
recognizances.  That  was  the  whole  scope 
of  the  measure.  The  subject  had  been  in- 
vestigated both  by  the  present  and  the 
late  Government,  and  after  consulting  with 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  these  were  gra- 
tuitous and  unnecessary  restrictions,  and 
ought  to  be  dispensed  with. 

House  in  Committee. 

Sir  G.  lewis  said,  that  understanding 
the  Bill  was  exactly  in  the  form  in  which 
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OBt  honour  and  character.  He,  with  i)ther 
members  of  his  family,  have  been  long  in 
the  service  of  the  Crown.  He  has,  there- 
fore, had  much  experience  of  public  life, 
and  knows  too  well  his  duty  to  the  Crown 
to  take  any  course  inconsistent  with  the 
general  and  avowed  policy  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government.  From  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Morocco— indeed,  I  believe  he 
was  born  there — and  his  kindness  to  all 
who  hold  any  intercourse  with  him,  he  has 
gained  to  a  great  degree  the  respect  of  the 
people  of  that  country,  not  only  of  the  Fo- 
reign Minister  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
who  was  formerly  a  merchant,  but  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  natives  who  so  frequently 
made  incursions  into  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments. Having  this  influence,  I  believe 
that  he,  according  to  instructions  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent the  breaking  out  of  war  between 
Spain  and  Morocco.  He  endeavoured  to 
prevent  this  war  by  advising  every  con- 
cession he  thought  possible,  till  he  was  told 
by  the  Moorish  Minister  that,  whatever 
advice  might  bo  given,  Morocco  could  not, 
consistently  with  the  honour  of  the  Sultan, 
make  any  further  concessions.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  Hay  did  exert  himself  to  the  utmost, 
and  used  the  influence  he  had  so  justly 
acquired  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. Since  that  time,  it  being  the 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  be 
neutral  in  the  war,  his  conduct  has  been  in 
strict  conformity  with  his  instructions,  as 
the  representative  of  a  neutral  Power. 
The  hon.  Member  has  read  a  report  from 
the  correspondent  of  TA^Ttnte^  newspaper, 
a  very  respectable  gentleman,  I  believe ; 
but  he  is  in  the  Spanish  camp,  and  can  hear 
nothing  but  what  he  is  told  by  Spaniards. 
They  have  stated  various  matters,  which  the 
correspondent  repeats,  but  he  says  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  them,  and  admits  that 
he  has  no  proof  of  them  whatever.  I  have 
not  heard  from  Mr.  Drummond  Hay  since 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these 
statements  in  the  newspaper,  but  I  have 
not  a  doubt  they  are  one  and  all  entirely 
false.  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Drummond 
Hay  has  violated  his  duty  or  taken  any 
part  in  the  war.  The  Spanish  Minister 
did  on  one  occasion  state  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
that  complaints  had  been  made  of  the  par- 
tiality of  Mr.  Drummond  Hay;  but  he 
gave  no  instance  of  such  partiality,  nor 
any  proof  of  it  whatever.  We  are  aware 
that  the  Spanish  Government  in  this  war 
has  obtained  the  aid  of  British  merchants, 
and  that  the  Spanish  army  has  been  sup- 


plied with  British  stores  and  provisions. 
Any  complaints,  therefore,  of  a  violation  of 
neutrality  might  more  justly  be  made  by 
the  Government  of  Morocco  than  by  the 
Government  of  Spain.  I  believe  that  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Drummond  Hay  has  been 
entirely  free  from  blame.  I  do  not  wish  to 
say  which  party  in  this  war  is  right ;  but  I 
cannot  sympathize  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  in  regard  to  it.  I  do 
not  think,  because  one  party  is  Christian 
and  the  other  Mahomedan,  we  ought  to 
give  the  former  all  our  sympathy,  without 
reference  to  the  causes  or  merits  of  the 
quarrel.  I  will  now  refer  to  the  questions 
of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bridgwater  (Mr.  Kinglake).  He 
has  stated  much  with  regard  to  the  late 
war  in  Italy,  and  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  which  this  is  not  the  proper  occa- 
sion to  discuss,  but  which  may  nereafter 
come  under  consideration.  All  I  can  say 
with  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  subject 
is,  that  we  have  in  Paris  a  very  able  Am- 
bassador, and  a  military  (UiacM  to  the 
embassy,  possessing  great  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  French  army.  From 
neither  one  nor  the  other  has  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  received  any  account 
of  any  extraordinary  military  preparations 
in  France.  As  for  the  statement  of 
600,000  men  to  be  in  readiness  for  the 
field  by  the  spring,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
to  corroborate  it.  A  great  number  of  men 
may  be  called  on  to  serve  in  the  French 
army  by  conscription,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  general  conscription  takes 
place  in  the  course  of  every  year.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  must  recollect  that 
the  peace  of  Zurich  has  not  long  been 
signed,  and  the  Congress  that  was  sum- 
moned for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
pacifipation  of  Italy  solid  and  durable,  has 
not  been  held.  It  is  therefore  desirable, 
while  peace  is  so  recent  and  the  affairs  of 
Italy  have  not  yet  settled  down,  to  use 
every  means  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the 
war,  or  any  collision  in  Italy  that  might 
excite  it.  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
recently  been  engaged  in  efforts  to  secure 
the  permanence  of  that  peace  ;  and  I  can 
state  that  everything  that  has  been  done 
has  proved  most  satisfactory.  We  have 
represented  to  the  Government  of  Sardinia 
the  danger  of  any  collision  with  Austria  on 
the  territory  of  Venetia  or  elsewhere ;  and 
I  have  to-day  received  an  assurance  from 
the  Sardinian  Government  that  it  will  do 
nothing  tending  to  provoke  a  renewal  of 
hostilities.     On  the  ono  hand ,  there  is  rea- 
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manufacture  was  absolutely  stopped  for 
want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  flax  and 
hemp,  and  as  regarded  cotton,  who  could 
look  with  unconcern  at  what  was  now  pass- 
ing in  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
especially  when  he  reflected  that  eight- 
tenths  of  the  cotton  consumed  by  our 
manufacturers  last  year  came  from  those 
States  ?  Some  Gentlemen  perhaps  might 
say,  that  this  was  a  Manchester  question, 
and  no  doubt  it  was.  But  he  asked 
the  House  whether  a  manufacture,  which 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £60,000,000  per 
annum  in  value,  was  not  also  a  question  of 
great  national  interest  and  importance;  and 
was  it  not  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  se- 
cure, as  far  as  possible,  this  vast  manufac- 
ture from  accidents  in  the  supply  of  the  raw 
material  ?  There  was  abundant  evidence 
that  India  could  furnish  all  the  cotton  we 
require.  Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  the  botanist 
of  the  India  Department,  estimates  that  In- 
dia already  growa  nearly  double  the  quan- 
tity of  cotton  grown  in  America.  India, 
however,  had  to  clothe  200,000,000  of  her 
own  population,  and  she  had  only  a  small 
quantity  left  for  exportation.  The  principal 
discouragement  to  growing  cotton  for  ex- 
portation was  the  enontious  expense  of 
conreying  it  to  market ;  to  obviate  this, 
good  roads  and  cheap  water-carriage  were 
wanted.  As  an  illustration  of  the  state  of 
the  roads  he  would  read  a  short  extract 
from  a  letter  from  Line  and  Co.,  of  Madras, 
dated  in  October  last.     They  said  : — 

'*  If  Goyernment  will  only  give  us  roads  in  the 
Tinnivelly  district,  our  exports  would  increase 
rapidly.  It  is  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  heavy 
oartloads  of  cotton  dragged  across  country ;  the 
produce  is  so  bulky  that  in  swaying  from  side  to 
side  it  strains  carts  to  pieces,  and  the  bullocks 
drag  it  over  mounds  of  earth,  and  through  ditches 
and  ruts,  in  a  way  which  is  painful  to  witness. 
All  this  loss  of  carts  and  cattle,  and  the  delays  of 
such  a  mode  of  carriage,  must  of  course  be  borne 
by  the  cotton.  It  is  diflSeult  to  estimate  the 
annual  loss  both  to  the  district  and  the  trade." 

The  roads  all  over  India  were  in  a  similar 
condition,  and  we  were  entirely  shut  out 
from  the  finest  cotton  district  of  India  by 
the  bad  state  of  the  roads  and  the  cost 
of  carriage.  The  American  planters  had 
great  adrantages  in  this  respect  over  those 
in  India.  Cotton  was  brought  1,000  miles 
down  the  Mississippi  to  a  port  of  shipment 
for  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  pound,  or 
about  5  per  cent  on  its  value.  From  Berar 
the  carriage  by  bad  roads  costs  100  per 
cent,  on  its  value.  The  river  Godavery 
leads  to  Berar,  where  the  largest  quantity 
and  the  finest  quality  of  cotton  is  grown. 

Mr.  /.  B,  Smith 


Captain  Uaigh,  a  gentleman  of,  great  abi- 
lity, who  was  examined  before  the  India 
Colonization  Committee,  and  who  had  sur- 
veyed the  Goda?ery,  stated  it  could  be 
made  navigable  for  a  distance  of  500  miles 
for  about  £300,000,  and  that  cotton  could 
then  be  brought  from  Berar  to  a  port  of 
shipment  for  one-eighth  of  a  penny  *per 
pound,  thus  placing  the  American  and 
Indian  planter  on  the  same  footing  in 
respect  of  the  carriage  of  cotton.  Since 
Captain  Haigh  had  given  his  evidence  he 
had  visited  the  navigable  rivers  of  Europe, 
having  previously  visited  all  the  river  and 
water  dommunications  of  America,  and  he 
returned  with  the  conviction  that  there  were 
fewer  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  Goda- 
very than  had  been  overcome  in  European 
rivers,  and  before  his  return  to  India  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to  endeavour 
to  impress  upon  him  the  importance  of 
opening  up  the  Godavery  to  the  commerce 
of  this  country.  In  this  letter  he  pointed 
out,  in  addition  to  the  commercial,  the 
advantages  of  this  great  work  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  Besides  the  saving  in  time 
in  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  stores  by 
the  river,  the  saving  in  expense  would  pay 
the  interest  on  the  outlay  of  making  it 
navigable.  He  further  stated  that  the 
Government  i^ould  be  large  gainers  by  the 
increased  sale  of  salt.  Salt  was  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly  in  India.  It  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  necessities  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  compelled  them  to  place  an  addi- 
tional tax  upon  this  indispensable  of  life ; 
but  the  greatest  tax  which  the  people  of 
India  had  to  pay  on  salt  was  the  cost  of 
conveyance.  Captain  Haigh  stated  that 
salt  sold  at  Nangpore  at  90  rupees  per  ton, 
and  sometimes  as  high  as  160  rupees  in 
that  district.  The  Government  price  for 
salt  was  25  rupees,  and  if  the  Godavery 
were  navigable  it  could  be  carried  at 
5  rupees  a  ton.  The  opening  up  of  this 
river,  therefore,  would  enable  the  people  to 
pay  the  increased  tax  on  salt,  and  still  to 
obtain  it  at  less  than  half  the  price  they 
paid  for  it  at  present.  The  increase  in  the 
consumption  would  be  enormous,  and  of 
course  the  gain  of  the  Government  would 
be  in  proportion.  The  increase  in  the  re- 
venue on  salt  is  estimated  at  £&4,000  a 
year,  an  amount  that  would  pay  the  interest 
on  the  outlay  on  the  river  more  than  three 
times  over.  He  (Mr.  Smith)  ought  to  state 
that  there  had  been  much  controversy  on 
the  part  of  the  civilians  in  India  as  to  the 
practicability  of  opening  up  the  GodaYcry, 
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casion.  He  (Colonel  Dickson)  did  not,  of 
course,  mean  to  contend  that  the  militia 
should  be  made  a  permanent  institution  of 
the  country,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time 
prepared  to  maintain  that  the  Tarious  regi- 
ments of  which  it  was  composed  ought  not 
to  be  disbanded  without  sufficient  notice. 
The  subject  was  therefore  one  which  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  take 
into  bis  consideration  and  place  the  militia 
on  such  a  footing  that  they  might  know 
what  duties  it  was  intended  that  they  should 
perform. 

JERSEY  COMMISSION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  rose  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  Commission  for  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  laws  of  Jersey,  and  to  inquire  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  forthe  Home  Depart- 
ment why  the  Commissioners  had  not  pur- 
sued their  inquiries  in  Jersey  since  August 
last?  why  had  they  not  already  inrestigated 
the  law  affecting  land  tenure,  and  concern- 
ing bankruptcy  and  insolvency  in  the  island? 
also.  Whether  the  Commissioners  were  con- 
tinuing their  labours,  and  when  their  Re- 
port would  be  made  ?  A  Commission,  em- 
bracing these  topics,  had  been  appointed 
by  the  late  GoYcrnment,  and  the  announce- 
ment was  received  with  great  joy  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  Ever  since  Au- 
gust last,  however,  they  had  ceased  to  pur- 
sue the  investigation,  and  great  iucon- 
venienoe  had  in  consequence  been  occa- 
sioned. He  might  add,  that  when  they 
adjourned  they  had  arrived  at  a  point  of 
the  inquiry  which  was  of  great  interest  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Jersey —  the  law  con* 
nected  with  the  tenure  of  land — and  that 
he  could  discover  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  have  allowed  a  period  of  more  than 
five  months  to  elapse  without  resuming  the 
duties  which  they  had  been  appointed  to 
discharge.  It  was  of  great  importance  to 
the  district  that  this  Commission  should  be 
speedily  executed,  and  two  Royal  Commis- 
sions, involving  much  more  labour  than 
this,  had,  since  it  was  issued,  completed 
their  inquiries  and  made  their  Reports. 
The  adjournment  had  been  made  to  Janu- 
ary, but  January  had  passed  and  nothing 
further  had  been  heard  on  the  subject.  In 
these  circumstances  he  had  felt  it  his  duty, 
at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jersey, 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  to  the  de- 
lay which  had  taken  place. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  a  Commis* 


sion,  consisting  of  three  persons,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Sir  John  Awdry,  a  re- 
tired Indian  Judge,  had  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  laws  of  the  island  of  Jersey. 
The  Commissioners  visited  the  island  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  at 
the  end  of  August  they  left  the  island. 
Having  brought  their  inquiries  to  a  con- 
clusion they  had  since  been  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  their  Report,  and  he  had 
been  assured  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission that  it  was  in  a  state  of  forwardnessi 
and  that  it  would  be  presented  at  no  dis- 
tant period.  With  regard  to  the  questions 
of  land  tenure,  and  of  bankruptcy  and  in- 
solvency, the  Commissioners  had  made  in- 
quiry on  those  subjects,  and  were  in  posses- 
sion of  documentary  evidence  on  those 
matters.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was  doubt- 
less aware,  that  though  he  had  a  strong 
opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  assimilating  the 
law  of  Jersey  to  that  of  England,  the 
people  of  Jersey  had  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  old  laws  and  traditions  of  their 
country.  When  this  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed he  believed  it  was  understood  that 
it  should  not  sit  longer  than  a  year.  He 
was  not,  however,  at  that  moment  able  to 
specify  the  particular  time  when  the  Re- 
port would  be  ready. 

NAVIGATION  OF  THE  GODAVERY. 
OBSERYATIONS. 

Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH*  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  importance 
to  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  this 
country  of  opening  up  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Qodavery,  and  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inaia  what  were  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  in  respect  thereof.  The 
hon.  Member  said  the  Godavery  valley  is 
one  of  the  richest  portions  of  Central  India, 
and  has  an  area  about  four  times  that  of 
Ireland.  It  abounds  in  iron  and  timber.  It 
produces  corn,  rice,  oil  seeds,  and  sugar  ; 
but  what  he  particularly  wished  to  call 
attention  to  was,  that  it  also  produced  flax, 
hemp,  and  cotton.  The  manufactures  of 
this  country  were  increasing  so  rapidly  that 
the  consumption  of  raw  materials  was  over- 
taking  their  production.  It  was,  therefore, 
natural  that  our  manufacturers  should  look 
to  those  places  which  could  supply  them 
with  the  raw  materials,  especially  if  they 
happened  to  be,  as  in  this  case,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  British  Crown.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  connected  with  the  linen  trade 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland  would  inform  the 
House  that  the  progress  of  that  important 
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inanafaoture  was  absolutely  stopped  for 
want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  flax  and 
hemp,  and  as  regarded  cotton,  who  could 
look  with  unconcern  at  what  was  now  pass- 
ing in  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
especially  when  he  reflected  that  eight- 
tenths  of  the  cotton  consumed  by  our 
manufacturers  last  year  came  from  those 
States  ?  Some  Gentlemen  perhaps  might 
say,  that  this  was  a  Manchester  question, 
and  no  doubt  it  was.  But  he  asked 
the  House  whether  a  manufacture,  which 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £60,000,000  per 
annum  in  value,  was  not  also  a  question  of 
great  national  interest  and  importance;  and 
was  it  not  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  se- 
cure, as  far  as  possible,  this  vast  manufac- 
ture from  accidents  in  the  supply  of  the  raw 
material  ?  There  was  abundant  evidence 
that  India  could  furnish  all  the  cotton  we 
require.  Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  the  botanist 
of  the  India  Department,  estimates  that  In- 
dia already  growa  nearly  double  the  quan- 
tity of  cotton  grown  in  America.  India, 
however,  had  to  clothe  200,000,000  of  her 
own  population,  and  she  had  only  a  small 
quantity  left  for  exportation.  The  principal 
discouragement  to  growing  cotton  for  ex- 
portation was  the  enorriious  expense  of 
conveying  it  to  market ;  to  obviate  this, 
good  roads  and  cheap  water-carriage  were 
wanted.  As  an  illustration  of  the  state  of 
the  roads  he  would  read  a  short  extract 
from  a  letter  from  Line  and  Co.,  of  Madras, 
dated  in  October  last.     They  said  : — 

"  If  Goyernment  will  only  give  us  roads  in  the 
Tinnivelly  district,  our  exports  would  inci*ea8e 
rapidly.  It  is  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  heavy 
oartloads  of  cotton  dragged  across  country ;  the 
produce  is  so  bulky  that  in  swaying  from  side  to 
side  it  strains  carts  to  pieces,  and  the  bullocks 
drag  it  over  mounds  of  earth,  and  through  ditches 
and  ruts,  in  a  way  which  is  painful  to  witness. 
All  this  loss  of  carts  and  cattle,  and  tho  delays  of 
such  a  mode  of  carriage,  must  of  course  be  borne 
by  the  cotton.  It  is  diflSeult  to  estimate  tho 
annual  loss  both  to  the  district  and  the  trade." 

The  roads  all  over  India  were  in  a  similar 
condition,  and  we  were  entirely  shut  out 
from  the  finest  cotton  district  of  India  by 
the  bad  state  of  the  roads  and  tho  cost 
of  carriage.  The  American  planters  had 
great  advantages  in  this  respect  over  those 
in  India.  Cotton  was  brought  1,000  miles 
down  the  Mississippi  to  a  port  of  shipment 
for  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  pound,  or 
aboat  5  per  cent  on  its  value.  From  Berar 
the  carriage  by  bad  roads  costs  100  per 
cent,  on  its  value.  The  river  Godavery 
leads  to  Berar,  where  the  largest  quantity 
and  the  finest  quality  of  cotton  is  grown. 

Mr.  /.  B.  Smith 


Captain  Ilaigh,  a  gentleman  of  great  abi- 
lity, who  was  examined  before  the  India 
Colonization  Committee,  and  who  had  sur- 
veyed the  Godavery,  stated  it  could  be 
made  navigable  for  a  distance  of  500  miles 
for  about  £300,000,  and  that  cotton  could 
then  be  brought  from  Berar  to  a  port  of 
shipment  for  one-eighth  of  a  peony -per 
pound,  thus  placing  tho  American  and 
Indian  planter  on  the  same  footing  in 
respect  of  the  carriage  of  cotton.  Since 
Captain  Haigh  had  given  his  evidence  he 
had  visited  tho  navigable  rivers  of  Europe, 
having  previously  visited  all  the  river  and 
water  dommunications  of  America,  and  he 
returned  with  the  conviction  that  there  were 
fewer  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  Goda- 
very than  had  been  overcome  in  European 
rivers,  and  before  his  return  to  India  lie 
felt  it  his  duty  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to  endeavour 
to  impress  upon  him  the  importance  of 
opening  up  the  Godavery  to  the  commcrco 
of  this  country.  In  this  letter  he  pointed 
out,  in  addition  to  the  commercial,  the 
advantages  of  this  great  work  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  Besides  the  saving  in  time 
in  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  storea  bj 
the  river,  the  saving  in  expense  would  pay 
the  interest  on  the  outlay  of  making  it 
navigable.  He  further  stated  that  the 
Government  i^ould  be  large  gainers  by  the 
increased  sale  of  salt.  Salt  was  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly  in  India.  It  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  necessities  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  compelled  them  to  place  an  addi- 
tional tax  upon  this  indispensable  of  life ; 
but  the  greatest  tax  which  the  people  of 
India  had  to  pay  on  salt  was  the  cost  of 
conveyance.  Captain  Haigh  stated  that 
salt  sold  at  Nangpore  at  90  rupees  per  ton» 
and  sometimes  a9  high  as  160  rupees  in 
that  district.  The  Government  price  for 
salt  was  25  rupees,  and  if  the  Godavery 
were  navigable  it  could  be  carried  at 
5  rupees  a  ton.  The  opening  up  of  this 
river,  therefore,  would  enable  the  people  to 
pay  the  increased  tax  on  salt,  and  still  to 
obtain  it  at  less  than  half  the  price  they 
paid  for  it  at  present.  The  increase  in  the 
consumption  would  be  enormous,  and  of 
course  the  gain  of  the  Government  would 
be  in  proportion.  The  increase  in  the  re- 
venue on  salt  is  estimated  at  j£&4,000  a 
year,  an  amount  that  would  pay  the  interest 
on  the  outlay  on  the  river  more  than  three 
times  over.  He  (Mr.  Smith)  ought  to  state 
that  there  had  been  much  controversy  on 
the  part  of  the  civilians  in  India  as  to  the 
praoticability  of  opening  up  the  Godavery, 
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And  as  to  the  profits  on  the  works  of  irriga- 
tion. His  hon.  Friend  the  Memher  for 
Aberdeen  (Colonel  Sjkea)  late  chairman  of 
the  East  India  Company,  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  make  the 
Godavery  navigable.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Dumbartonshire  (Mr.  SmoUet)  says 
'*  that  such  projects  as  the  opening  up  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Godavcry  in  order  to 
reach  the  cotton  fields  of  Berar  seems  to 
be  an  undertaking  of  the  most  impolitic 
character,  inexpedient  in  the  present  finan- 
cial condition  of  India,  and  of  very  doubtful 
utility  when  completed."  But  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  in 
order  to  test  those  various  opinions  had 
visited  these  districts,  taking  with  him 
engineers  and  scientific  men,  and  on  his 
return  he  stated  in  a  minute  that  he  con- 
sidered the  works  of  such  great  public  im- 
portance that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  visit  them  every  year  whilst  he  remained 
Governor  of  the  Province.  He  said  the 
Godavery  ran  through  the  most  fertile 
region  of  Central  India.  That  the  open- 
ing of  this  liver  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
opening  of  a  new  trade  to  the  extension 
of  which  no  limits  could  be  assigned.  lie 
(Mr.  Smith)  thought  he  had  proved  the 
practicability  and  importance  of  opening  up 
the  Godavery.  This  great  work  would 
enable  us  to  obtain  ample  supplies  of 
cotton  conveyed  at  a  cheap  rate  from  the 
finest  district  in  India,  and  would  do  much 
to  preserve  us  from  those  accidents  which 
may  arise  to  the  supply  of  this  important 
raw  material.  For  these  reasons  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
what  were  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter,  and  if  he  answered 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  open  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Godavery,  he  would  further 
ask  when  ?  It  was  necessary  to  make  this 
inquiry  as  to  the  time  when  the  work  was 
to  be  commenced,  because  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  while  he  strongly  recommended 
it,  added  that  he  hoped  the  state  of  the 
revenue  would  soon  enable  the  Government 
to  proceed  with  the  work.  Now,  were  they 
to  wait  until  there  was  a  surplus  revenue 
for  the  commencement  of  this  work  ?  It 
had  been  the  policy  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  make  their  public  works  out 
of  the  revenue,  but  he  (Mr.  J.  B.  Smith) 
hoped  4hat  would  not  be  the  policy  of  the 
Queen's  Government  in  India.  He  could 
give  many  inatauces  of  the  injurious  effects 
of  this  policy,  but  he  would  only  mention 
one  as  a  sample  of  scores  of  a  similar  kind. 
Tankarift  Bander,  in  Western  India,  was  a 


place  where  there  were  considerable  ship- 
ments of  cotton.  For  twenty  years  there 
had  been  complaints,  that  for  want  of  a 
wharf  there,  cotton  had  to  be  rolled 
through  the  mud  to  the  boats,  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  cotton  was  more  or 
less  damaged  by  the  wet.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  loss  sustained  in  this  way  amounted 
in  twenty  years  to  £10,000.  Now,  the 
cost  of  making  a  wharf  was  only  £2,000, 
and  the  Government  had  at  length  con- 
sented to  execute  this  small  work,  but  if 
they  had  to  wait  until  there  was  a  surplus 
revenue,  they  might  continue  to  roll  cotton 
in  the  mud  at  Tankaria  for  twenty  years 
longer.  It  was  a  false  policy  to  make 
reproductive  public  works  out  of  revenue, 
since  it  was  always  impossible  to  calculate 
when  a  work  was  commenced  how  long  it 
would  be  before  it  was  finished.  It  was 
notorious  that  public  works  in  India  cost  in 
many  cases  double  the  amount  they  would 
have  cost  if  the  cleans  of  completing  them 
had  been  uninterruptedly  provided.  The 
only  legitimate  fund  for  reproductive  public 
works  was  loans,  and  he  had  no  hope  of 
seeing  any  great  improvement  in  India, 
until  that  course  was  adopted.  The  finances 
of  India  were  at  present  in  a  very  embar- 
rassed condition,  out  he  (Mr.  J.  B.  Smith) 
was  not  one  of  those  who  had  any  fears 
that  India  was  unable  to  discharge  all  hor 
obligations  great  as  they  were.  When  he 
saw  the  vast  undeveloped  resources  of  India, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  people,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  only  way  to  extricate  the 
country  from  its  difficulties  was  to  increase 
the  tax- paying  power  of  the  people  by 
means  of  increased  and  cheap  facilities  of 
conveyance,  and  by  great  public  works, 
which  could  not  be  executed  except  by 
public  loans  for  the  special  purpose. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  he  was 
anxious  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the 
Questions  which  had  been  put  to  him  in  the 
course  of  that  discussion.  With  regard  to 
the  disembodiment  of  the  militia  regiment, 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Co- 
lonel Dickson)  so  worthily  and  successfully 
commanded,  be  could  only  say  it  was  al- 
ways very  painful  for  the  Government  to 
come  to  a  decision  that  would  bo  distaste- 
ful or  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  indivi- 
duals; but  the  interests  of  the  public  ser- 
vice necessarily  overrode  all  considerations 
of  that  kind,  and  he  -had  taken  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  communicating  to  the  gal- 
lant Officer  the  conclusion  at  which  they 
had  arrived.  He  had  stated  last  year,  in 
moying  the  Army  Estimates,  that  in  his 
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opinion  a  large  and  continuous  embodiment 
of  the  militia,  in  time  of  peace,  was  radically 
wrong  in  principle.  It  was  unwise  to  an- 
ticipate the  resources  which  ought  to  be 
kept  in  reserve  for  periods  of  emergency, 
and  the  militia  was  a  force  only  required 
when  the  regular  army  was  abroad.  Hold- 
ing that  opinion,  he  followed  the  course 
that  he  had  announced — natpely,  that  of 
gradually  disembodying  the  militia  regi- 
ments in  proportion  as  the  regular  troops 
were  available  for  taking  their  place. 
This  operation  was  necessarily  very  un- 
certain, and  was  retarded  in  the  present 
instance  by  the  requirements  of  India, 
and  to  the  demand  upon  our  regular  force 
caused  by  the  recent  unfortunate  calamity 
in  China.  With  regard  to  the  claims  of 
officers  of  the  Land  Transport  Corps,  a 
Committee  of  that  House  had  sat,  before 
which  was  brought  the  case  of  certain 
officers  who  had  entered  that  corps  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  who  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  War  were 
dismissed  from  that  service.  The  Com- 
mittee went  carefully  through  the  matter, 
and  divided  the  cases  into  certain  classes, 
making  recommendations  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  different  classes  should 
be  treated  by  the  Government.  The  War 
Office,  then  presided  over  by  his  prede- 
cesser,  applied  to  the  Treasury  for  the 
4'unds  requisite  for  carrying  out  those  re- 
commendations; and  after  a  good  deal  of 
correspondence  all  the  claims  were  satisfied 
which  were  recommended  by  that  Com- 
mittee. That  corps  was  raised  on  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  it  was  only  to  be 
continued  during  the  Russian  War,  and  en- 
gagements for  two  years,  with  very  high  pay, 
were  given  in  certain  instances.  On  the  re- 
turn of  peace  it  became  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  corps;  -but  the  case  of  those  officers  to 
whom  a  Committee  of  that  House  recom- 
mended that  compensation  should  be  paid 
differed  from  that  of  those  officers  of  whom 
the  Committee  took  no  notice,  and  with  re- 
spect to  whom  it  made  no  recommendation. 
Among  others  there  was  the  case  of  men 
who  had  given  up  situations  in  the  Civil 
Service  which  carried  the  right  to  a  pen- 
sion, and  who,  when  they  lost  their  posi- 
tion in  the  Land  Transport  Corps,  were 
left  without  the  expectation  either  of  the 
pension  which  their  civil  situation  would 
have  given  them,  or  of  the  half-pay  which 
military  employment  conferred.  There 
were  other  cases  to  which  he  need  not 
"xrticularly  refer,  but  the  position  of  those 
tlemen  was  this,  that  they  were  merely 
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appointed  ''until  further  orders/  The 
hon.  Member  had  quoted  a  letter  from  Co- 
lonel Wetherall  to  show  that  these  gentle- 
men were  to  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  others.  But  in  this  impression 
Colonel  Wetherall  was  entirely  wrong,  for 
the  arrangement  was  only  a  provisionml 
one,  and  the  gallant  Officer  could  have 
no  meons  of  knowing  what  course  the  Go- 
vernment intended  ultimately  to  take.  To 
illustrate  how  little  claim  existed  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  in  whose  favour  the 
Committee  did  not  report,  he  would  men- 
tion a  single  instance.  Lieutenant  Dela- 
mere,  a  very  respectable  person,  was  an 
ensign  in  the  2 1st  Regiment  of  Foot, 
when  he  joined  the  Land  Transport  Corps, 
of  which  he  was  made  a  captain  till  far- 
ther orders.  He,  however,  still  remained 
on  the  strength  of  his  regiment,  so  moch 
so  that  he  actually  received  promotion  in  it 
during  the  time  he  was  acting  as  captain 
in  the  Land  Transport  Corps.  He  became 
a  lieutenant,  and  was  sent  back  to  his 
regiment.  He  stands  in  no  worse  position 
than  anybody  else;  he  gained  his  promo- 
tion. But  to  make  him  a. captain  over  the 
heads  of  all  the>other  officers,  who  were 
constantly  under  fire  and  in  the  trenches, 
while  he  was  not,  would  surely  be  very  un- 
just. The  House  of  Commons,  therefore* 
having  given  this  subject  its  best  consi- 
deration, and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Select  Committee  having  been  adopted—* 
in  carrying  out  which,  indeed,  the  Govem- 
ment  had  gone  even  further  than  its  own 
sense  of  justice  might,  perhaps,  have  in- 
duced it  to  go — he  thought  they  could  not 
now  reopen  the  question  of  the  claims  of 
these  officers. 

Colonel  SYEES  observed  that  after 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stockport  (Mr.  J.  B.  Smith),  ho  wished 
to  say  that  his  hon.  Friend  had  evidently 
mistaken  his  opinions  as  he  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  the  opening  of  all  communica- 
tion in  India,  by  land  or  by  water,  though 
he  thought  that  ought  to  be  done  with  the 
means  of  the  country.  His  opinion  had 
always  been  that  the  opening  out  of  the 
Godavery  was  quite  practicable,  because 
nothing  was  impracticable  to  engineeriDg 
science,  but  that  the  cost  of  its  ezecntion 
would  exceed  reasonable  bounds.  But  re- 
curring to  the  questions  he  had  to  pat; 
the  recent  mutiny  had  deranged  Indian 
finance.  The  interest  on  the  Govern- 
ment loans  was  in  1856  and  1857,  4  per 
cent,  but  the  Government  had  immedi- 
ately to  open  a  5  per  cent  loan.     Finding 
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that  even  that  increase  would  not  take, 
they  were  obliged  to  offer  5|  per  cent., with 
an  undertaking  not  to  pay  off  for  26  years. 
Theyconsented  also  to  accept  the  new  loan 
half  in  paper  and  half  in  money,  thereby 
raising  the  previous  loans  to  5^  per  cent. 
Still,  these  terms  were  found  insufficient, 
and  the  Oovernment  in  India  were  obliged 
to  write  to  the  home  authorities  for  assist- 
ance. Very  luckily,  there  was  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  real  capabilities  of  In- 
clia  in  the  money-market  of  this  country 
than  in  that  of  Calcutta;  and  the  result 
was  that  the  5^  per  cent,  loan  while  at  a 
discount  of  4  per  cent  in  India,  was  a 
few  days  ago  at  a  premium  of  b\  per 
cent,  in  England.  The  finances  of  India 
were  now  paying  6\  per  cent,  for  a 
loan  that  could  be  obtained  here  at 
4  per  cent.  The  five  per  cent  loan  open 
in  Calcutta  now  stood  at  103.  All  con- 
tributions to  it  were  to  the  damage  of 
the  finances  of  India,  and  he  therefore  de- 
sired to  know  whether  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  direct  that  it 
should  be  immediately  closed.  He  also 
wished  to  be  informed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  whether  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  Governor-General  and 
his  Council  that  batta  should  be  gronted 
to  the  troops  of  the  Persian  expedition,  ns 
had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  first  Bur- 
mah  expedition,  of  the  China  expedition, 
and  of  the  capture  of  Delhi  and  Luck  now, 
would  receive  his  sanction;  and  whether 
the  three  officers  of  the  3rd  Bombay  Na- 
tive Light  Cavalry,  who  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  charge  upon 
a  regiment  of  Persian  Infantry  formed  in 
square  at  the  battle  of  Kooshab,  near 
Bushire,  would  receive  theYictoria  Cross? 

MEDICAL  RELIEF  EXPENDITURE  IN 
IRELAND.— OBS  ERVATIONS. 

Mr.  DAWSON  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  and  the  House  to  the  con- 
eluding  paragraph  of  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  1858  on  county 
rates  in  Ireland,  containing  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  Government  should 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
sanctioning  half  the  medical  relief  expen- 
diture of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Unions  to 
be  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  practised  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  instead  of  throwing  the 
entire  burden  of  the  outlay  upon  the  rate- 
payers. That  Committee  was  composed  of 


thirteen  Members,  six  of  whom  were  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch,  and  it  was  presided  over 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  East 
Somersetshire  (Sir  W.  Miles).  The  Re- 
port  of  that  Committee  completely  justified 
the  view  of  the  case  taken  by  the  late  hon. 
Member  for  Antrim,  a  gentleman  always 
remarkable  for  his  assiduity  in  protecting 
Irish  interests,  who  moved  for  that  in- 
quiry in  June,  1858.  He  was  happy  to 
say  that  during  the  last  year  the  State 
made  itself  responsible  for  the  expense 
of  certain  criminal  prosecutions  and  the 
maintenance  of  misdemeanants,  as  al&o  the 
costs  of  prosecutions,  and  the  expenses  of 
witnesses  at  assizes  and  sessions,  a  burden 
which  had  been  previously  thrown  upon 
the  local  rate-payers.  He  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  that  part  of  the  Re- 
port relating  to  schoolmasters,  in  respect 
of  whom  a  certain  modified  assistance  had 
been  given  by  the  National  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  when  the  schools  of  the 
Union  were  placed  under  their  inspection. 
He  would  confine  himself  to  the  case  of 
the  half  medical  relief  in  respect  to  which 
the  Report  stated  that  that  Committee 
were  of  opinion  that  though  no  promise 
had  been  held  out  by  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  that  the  half  medical  relief  in  the 
Irish  poor-law  unions  should  be  secured 
under  the  same  law  as  that  relatin^:  to 
England  and  Scotland,  nevertheless,  inas- 
much as  the  system  in  regard  to  Ireland 
was  alterered  in  the  month  of  January, 
1852,  so  as  to  assimilate  the  law  of  Ireland 
to  that  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  Coni« 
mittee  recommended  the  House  to  tako 
into  consideration  the  case  of  the  half-cost 
of  the  medical  men  in  those  unions,  with 
the  view  of  throwing  the  payment  upon  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  Now,  it  never  was 
alleged  that  any  such  distinct  promise  had 
been  made  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
but  it  was  considered  but  justice  that  this 
expense  should  be  defrayed  in  the  samo 
manner  as  that  of  Scotland  and  England. 
The  number  of  dispensary  districts  was  716, 
at  an  average  cost  of  £45  each,  being  the 
half  salary  of  tho  medical  officers  which 
varies  generally  from  £80  to  £90  per 
annum.  Tho  whole  sum  amounted  to 
about  £32,000  a  year.  That  sum  was 
not  large,  but  it  was  still  important 
as  reganling  equal  justice  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  payment 
of  which  by  the  Consolidated  Fund  would 
give  a  practical  relief  to  the  poorer  rate- 
payers. Since  1846,  Ireland,  until  last 
year,  received  no  credit  for  tho  remis* 
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Bion  of  those  local  charges  which  were  re- 
oommended  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
his  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  corn 
laws.  He  was,  however,  unwilling  to  blame 
the  successive  Governments  for  this  omis- 
sion. He  thought  the  blame  more  pro- 
perly rested  upon  the  Irish  grand  juries, 
who  neglected  making  the  demand  for 
such  relief.  He  therefore  appealed  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  his  assistance  in 
effecting  a  remedy  for  those  complaints, 
and  for  his  support  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  himself  a  membe'r  of 
that  Select  Committee,  to  obtain,  under 
the  prospective  financial  arrangements  of 
the  nation,  a  parity  of  exemptions  in  the 
local  burdens  of  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  card  well  said,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  just  expired  the  Treasury  had 
given  full  effect  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  upon  which  they  had  been 
unanimous.  With  regard  to  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  the  Report  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  called  his  attention,  he 
would  remind  him  that  the  recommenda- 
tion contained  therein  was  only  carried  in 
the  Committee  by  a  majority  of  four  to 
three,  the  chairman,  upon  whose  report  it 
was  an  amendment,  having  been  precluded 
from  voting,  so  that  it  might  be  said  that 
the  Committee  were  tolerably  equally 
divided  upon  the  point.  The  Committee, 
were,  however,  unanimous  in  that  part  of 
their  Report  regarding  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  1846  as  to  certain  remissions  of 
taxation  of  local  rates.  As  regarded  the 
expense  of  certain  prosecutions  and  the 
maintenance  of  prisoners,  the  Government 
had  already  acted  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions. Sir  Robert  Peel  had  promised  two 
allowances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
to  Great  Britain,  namely,  one-half,  the 
charge  of  the  medical  officers,  and  one- 
half  the  charge  of  schoolmasters  in  unions. 
His  hon.  Fnend  (Mr.  Dawson)  asked  for  a 
sum  of  jS32,000  to  put  Ireland  in  a  parti- 
cular respect  on  an  equality  with  England; 
but  Ireland  was  allowed  the  moiety  formerly 
paid  by  the  ratepayers  of  that  country  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  the  constabu- 
lary. Pursuant  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  pro- 
mise, the  entire  expense  of  the  constabu- 
lary in  Ireland,  amounting  to  an  annual 
sum  of  £350,000  per  annum,  was  now 
paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Eng- 
land received  no  corresponding  sum  to 
that ;  a  circumstance  which  he  hoped  his 
hon.  Friend  would  consider  when  asking 
for  a  sum  of  not  one-tenth  that  amount,  on 
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the  ground  that  Ireland  ought  to  receiTO 
equally  with  England  the  advantage  of  a 
particular  payment  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  On  the  whole,  he  thought  Ireland 
hadjio  reason  to  complain. 

LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL  OF  INDIA. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  EWART  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  given  their 
consideration  to  the  importance  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  Legislative  Council  of  India 
representatives  of  the  Commercial  Class 
and  the  class  of  British  settlers,  as  well  as 
of  the  Natives  of  India  ?  also  to  the  import- 
ance of  an  annual  statement  being  made  by 
the  executive  Government  in  India  of  the 
financial  state  of  the  Government,  and  of 
the  publication  of  the  same  for  the  inform- 
ation of  the  public  in  India  ? 

THE  FRENCH  EMIGRATION  SCHEME. 

QDESnON. 

Mr.  cave  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Minister  for  India  a  Question  relative  to  a 
projected  treaty  with  France,  enabling  that 
country  to  draw  a  supply  of  labour  for  her 
colonies  from  our  Indian  territories.  Know- 
ing that  Sir  Frederick  Rogers  was  in  Paris 
last  year  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  in  question,  and  that 
he  returned  to  England  without  having 
succeeded  in  tlie  object  of  his  mission,  he 
had  hoped  and  imagined  that  the  design 
had  been  entirely  abandoned.  But  certain 
remarks  by  a  noble  Lord  in  "  another 
place  "  on  Friday  evening  last  had  shown 
him  that  the  scheme  was  still  under  con- 
sideration. He  would  briefly  state  what 
the  project  was.  Shortly  after  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  in  the  French  colonies, 
consequent  upon  the  revolution  of  1848, 
similar  results  took  ploce  to  those  which 
were  experienced  in  our  own  plantations. 
The  emancipated  negroes  showed  a  natural 
repugnance  to  that  agricultural  labour  which 
was  their  lot  during  slavery,  and  retired 
in  large  numbers  from  the  estates.  It 
was  also  well  known  that  the  remedies  so 
confidently  suggested  in  our  own  case  of 
high  wages  on  the  one  side,  or  Government 
interference  on  the  other,  proved  unavailing 
to  induce  them  to  return.  Accordingly, 
tho  French  planters  were  obliged  to  follow 
the  example  of  our  own,  and  to  look  else- 
where for  a  supply  of  labour.  The  French 
Government  thought  these  colonies  of  auffi- 
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cient  imporUnce  to  make  their  restoration 
a  public  mWBure,  and  a  more  extensive  hjb- 
tern  of  immigration  from  (he  coast  of  Africa 
WBB  established.  Hon  that  scheme  nas  con- 
ducteil  the  blue-book  pui>lia!ied  last  Session 
abuadBDtlflestifieil.  We  found  complaints 
from  tlie  west  coast  of  Africa  of  so-called 
"  free  emigrants  "  brought  down  in  chain!>, 
of  the  territory  of  Liberia  fiolated,  and  the 
civilization  of  various  African  communi- 
ties checked,  acd  not  only  the  flag,  but 
even  the  uniform  of  France  dogrndcd  bj  a 
revival  of  the  slave  trade.  Similnr  trnoa- 
actions  on  the  east  coast  soon  led  lo  the 
unfortunate  collision  with  Portugal,  which 
was  fresh  in  the  memorj  of  the  House. 
The  fact  was,  indeed,  that  in  the  present 
condition  of  Africa  a  free  emigratiou  from 
that  quarter  was  impossible.  With  the 
exception  of  some  few  places,  where  the 
population  was  scantj,  and  not  fit  for  agri- 
cultural labour,  an  emigration  from  Africa 
necessarily  implied  a  renewal  of  t!ie  in- 
ternal slave  trade.  The  conduct  of  France 
in  this  affair  was  most  embarrassing  to 
England,  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
after  him  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  had 
addressed  strong  remonstrances  to  the 
Emperor  on  tho  subject  of  the  emigration 
scheme,  They  saw,  no  doubt,  that  the 
perseverance  of  France  must  neoessarily 
lead  us  to  the  alternative  of  a  rupture  with 
our  powerful  neighbour,  or  of  ockoowledg- 
ing  that  we  had  been  forced  to  abandon  our 
traditional  policy,  becauseic  would  have  been 
impossible  to  continue  repressive  measures 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  if  one  Power  were 
allowed  openly  lo  defy  them.  Though  he 
could  quite  well  imagine  that  Her  Majeaty  'a 
Ministers  were  glad  of  any  opportunity  of 
escaping  from  this  dilemma,  he  must  protest 
against  the  plan  they  adopted  of  furnishing 
the  French  colonists  with  labourers  from 
our  Indian  possessions,  as  a  sort  of  bribe 
for  giving  up  the  African  emigration.  The 
House  kocw  bow  strict  and  jealous  were 
the  regulations  with  which  our  emigration  of 
coolies  from  British  India  to  the  West  India 
Islands  was  rightly  surrounded.  Unlike 
emigrants  from  our  own  shores  who  were 
considered  able  to  protect  themselves,  these 
people  were  watched  and  guarded  like 
children.  From  the  moment  of  agreeing 
to  indenture  themselves  to  British  colonists 
to  thai  of  seltinir  fool  airain  in  their  native 
India,  ( 
slipendi 
made  I 
and  soli 
lice,  tbi 
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Kings  Lynn,  when  in  office,  thonght  it  hia 
duty  to  disallow  a  Jamaica  immigration 
ordinance,  which  deviated,  though  slightly, 
Jram  (he  prescribed  model.  In  common 
justice  to  our  own  colonists  and  to  the 
Indians  themselves,  we  should  be  as  strict 
and  uncompromising  in  regard  to  France. 
But  could  the  Government  say  tliis  was 
possible  ■  He  might  be  told  that  the 
French  would  give  up  their  own  Passenger 
Act  and  adopt  ours,  and  that  our  consuls 
might  act  as  emigration  officers  in  the 
ports  of  the  French  colonies.  But  was  it 
probable  that  so  jealous  and  sensidve  a 
nation  would  allow  the  interference  of 
foreign  officials  to  be  more  than  nominal  f 
Again,  he  might  be  .told  that  tho  authori- 
ties would  guarantee  their  proper  treat- 
ment, but  who  was  to  watch  the  authori- 
ties in  a  case  in  which  the  interest  of  tho 
whole  community  would  be  on  one  aide  ? 
He  did  not  say  that  the  emigrants  would 
be  ill-treated,  yet  it  was  but  the  other  day 
thatthe  Governor  of  St.  Louis  was  surprised  • 
by  the  appearance  of  a  French  war  steamer 
in  hot  pursuit  of  free  immigrants  escaped 
from  Guodaloupe,  and  with  au  account  of 
others  having  been  drowned  in  the  attempt. 
And  for  how  long  were  these  poor  people 
to  be  indentured  ?  It  could  not  ba  for  less 
than  five  years— a  long  time  in  the  history 
of  slavery  ;  and  were  we  prepared,  in  the 
event  of  any  of  the  emigrants  being  ill- 
treated,  or  their  liberty  improperly  cur- 
tailed, to  insist  upon  their  restoration  ? 
The  example  of  Spain  showed  we  were 
not.  We  knew  from  the  report  of  our  own 
Consul  that  slaves,  at  the  rate  of  40,000 
a  year,  were  introduced  Into  Cuba,  con- 
trary to  express  treaty  with  Spain,  for 
which  we  paid  her,  and  yet  we  did  not 
demand  that  they  should  bo  restored  to 
liberty.  Upon  these  grounds  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
whether  Iler  Majesty's  Government  still 
contemplate  legalizing  the  exportation  of 
natives  of  British  India  as  indentured  la- 
bourers to  French  colonies  ? 


SCOTCH  EDUCATION. 

QCEBTION. 

Mr.  black  asked  the  Vice-President 

of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for 

Education  if,  in  preparing  the  Estimates 
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the  Free  Church,  the  Episcopal  Church, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
Ragged  or  Industrial  Schools,  instead  of 
including  them  in  one  gross  sum  for  puhlic 
education  in  Great  Britain. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  the 
question  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stockport  (Mr.  J.  B.  Smith)  had  called 
their  attention  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  commerce  and  manufactures,  as 
the  opening  up  of  the  nafigation  of  the 
riyer  Godavery  would  be  of  great  benefit 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try for  a  distance  of  500  miles.  The  ques- 
tion, had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
GoTernmont,  for  the  letter  of  Captain  Haig 
which  had  been  referred  to  was  a  report 
which  he  (Sir  Charles  Wood)  desired  that 
officer,  a  gentleman  of  very  great  intelli- 
gence and  well  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, to  make,  being  anxious  to  see  in  a 
condensed  shape  the  result  of  all  the  in- 
formation obtained  as  to  the  practicability 
-  of  opening  out  the  river,  great  portion  of 
which  Captain  Haig  had  himself  surveyed. 
Since  that  Report  had  been  made  Captain 
Haig  had  been  authorized  to  commence  the 
works  for  the  removal  of  the  first  harrier, 
provided  an  objection  of  a  serious  nature 
could  be  got  over.  The  barrier  first  to  be 
removed  was  in  the  Nizam's  territory,  who 
was  to  a  certain  extent  an  independent 
Prince,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  commence 
works  in  a  territory  not  belonging  to  the 
Indian  Government,  and  where  that  Go- 
vernment could  not  protect  the  persons  em- 
ployed. It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that 
measures  should  be  first  taken  to  remove 
the  obstacles  to  the  work  arising  from  that 
circumstance.  Directions  had  been  given 
to  the  Indian  Government  to  enter  into 
communications  with  the  Nizam  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  requisite  command 
of  the  territory,  and  when  that  was  accom- 
plished measures  would  be  taken  for  the 
removal  of  the  first  barrier,  which  would 
open  the  navigation  for  250  miles.  With 
respect  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  (Colonel  Sykes)  con- 
cerning the  closing  of  the  5^  per  cent 
loan,  he  had  to  say  that,  immediately  after 
he  became  Secretary  for  India,  he  directed 
that  no  measures  should  be  taken  to  raise 
any  further  loan  there  without  the  consent 
of  the  Home  Government.  However,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  nature  of  the  loan,  the 
Government,  on  considering  the  question, 
doubted  whether  it  would  be  consistent 
vith  good  faith  to  close  the  5|  per  cent 

^n  before  the  end  of  the  Indian  financial 
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year,  and,  therefore,  no  directions  had  been 
issued  to  close  it  earlier  than  that  period, 
unless  the  entire  sum  raised  should  have 
been  paid  before  that  time.  Seeing  that 
not  quite  £2,000,000  had  been  raised  tip  to 
the  present  time,  he  did  not  think  there 
was  much  chance  of  the  entire  sum  of 
£5,000,000  being  taken  before  the  end  of 
April,  at  which  time  the  loan  would  cease. 
As  to  the  piers  on  the  west  coast  of  India, 
for  the  embarkation  of  cotton,  three  would 
be  constructed  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year.  To  the  other  question  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  he  had  already  given  an  answer. 
He  bad  stated  that  the  arrangement  as 
to  the  grant  of  batta  to  the  troops  of  the 
Persian  expedition  was,  that  one-half  of 
the  charge  was  to  be  borne  by  India,  and 
the  other  half  by  this  country.  He  had, 
in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  GovCTnor  General,  applied  to  the  Trea- 
sury on  the  subject,  but  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived an  answer.  The  subject  involved 
in  the  first  question  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dumfries  (Mr.  W.  Ewart) — the  con- 
stitution of  the  Legislative  Council— was, 
no  doubt,  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance; it  had  engaged,  and  it  would  continue 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, but  it  was  involved  in  considerable 
difficulty.  Representatives  of  Calcutta,  set- 
tlers and  Native  Bengal  merchants,  might 
be  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Council, 
but  the  important  class  of  landowners  far 
up  the  country  would  not  really  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Native  merchants.  As  far 
as  that  class  was  concerned,  the  Indian 
official  servants  constituted  a  far  better  re- 
presentation. He  had  no  objection  to  a 
financial  statement  or  approved  estimates 
being  published  in  India  ;  and  this  was 
done  the  other  day,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment having  published  the  estimates  for 
the  ensuing  year;  but  he  had  objected  to 
the  publication  of  the  estimate  actually 
given,  as  from  not  having  been  corrected 
here,  it  gave  an  inaccurate  view  of  their 
financial  state.  With  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shoreham 
(Mr.  Cave)  respecting  the  exportation  of 
natives  of  India  to  French  colonies,  he 
might  state  that  when  ho  came  to  the 
India  Office  he  found  that  a  treaty  was 
being  negotiated  with  the  French  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  exportation  of 
coolie  labourers  to  those  colonies  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  exportation  had  been 
legalized  in  regard  to  the  British  colonies, 
it  being  hoped  that  by  that  means  an  end 
might  be  put  to  the  system  of  slave  trade— 
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for  it  amounted  to  that-— whioh  had  been 
carried  on  upon  the  eastern  coa&t  of  Africa 
to  the  French  colonies.  The  question  was 
not  concluded,  but  he  could  assure  the 
hon.  Gentleman  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  in  any  arrangements  that  might 
be  made,  everjr  care  would  bo  taken  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
coolies. 

Mr.  H.  B.  SHERIDAN  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  when 
"  Models  of  gasholders  measuring  a  cubic 
foot,  and  such  multiples  and  decimal  parts 
of  the  said  cubic  foot,"  •*  with  proper 
balances,  indices,  and  apparatus  for  test- 
ing the  measurement  and  registration  of 
meters,"  would  be  deposited  at  the  office  of 
the  Controller  General  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  22  &  23  Vict,  c.  66,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Act  for  Regulating 
Measures  used  in  Sales  of  Gas  ? 

Mr.  LOWE  said,  that  in  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh (Mr.  Black),  he  should  be  verj 
happy  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  adopt  the 
mode  of  making  out  the  Education  Esti- 
mates suggested  by  him,  but  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  show  him  that  it  was  impossible 
to  do  so.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was  aware 
that  the  Estimates  for  Education  differed 
in  some  respects  from  other  departments. 
The  Government  was  in  this  condition, 
that  they  offered  grants  to  various  bodies 
on  certain  conditions,  and  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  latter  to  accept  whatever  they 
pleased.  The  Estimates,  therefore,  had 
to  be  founded  on  the  best  conjecture  that 
could  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  would  be  accepted  by  the  public.  The 
accounts  were  at  the  same  time  exceed- 
ingly complicated,  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  frame  them  in  the  way  specified 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The  Estimates 
were  under  eleven  heads  —  such  as  for 
buildings,  books,  pupil  teachers,  school- 
masters, and  the  like,  and  putting  the 
Bums  for  each  of  these  heads  together  they 
endeavoured  to  arrive  at  as  correct  an  esti- 
mate as  possible  of  what  was  likely  to  be 
required  for  the  year.  If  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  were  adopted,  how- 
ever, they  would  have  to  multiply  these 
eleven  heads  by  ^\e,  making  in  all  fifty- 
five  heads  under  the  five  distinct  bodies 
among  whom  the  grants  were  divided. 
That  would  not  only  make  the  matter  more 
complicated,  but  it  would  expose  the  Esti- 
mate to  a  much  greater  risk  than  at  pre- 
sent of  being  fallacious,  because,  when  they 


estimated  on  a  large  scale,  they  were  more 
likely  to  be  accurate  than  when  they  made 
up  a  great  number  of  small  details.  There 
was  another  reason  against  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The  principle  of 
the  present  system  was,  that  each  denomi- 
nation, in  receiving  the  public  money  for 
its  own  educational  purposes,  was  content 
to  waive  its  objections  to  all  other  denomi- 
nations which  it  believed  to  be  in  error,  re- 
ceiving it  too.  It  was  a  sort  of  truce,  by 
which  every  particular  denomination  waived 
all  objections  to  others  getting  the  public 
money  on  consideration  of  receiving  it  for 
themselves.  Now,  if  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  were  adopted,  it  would  be 
found  that  debates  would  take  place  on  all 
the  grants.  It  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
peace  among  the  different  bodies.  They 
would  have  a  regular  hunt,  each  de- 
nomination turning  out  to  hunt  down  tho 
others.  That  would  not  be  a  desirable 
state  of  things.  The  hon.  Member  had 
asked  for  an  account  of  the  expenditure  ; 
but  he  would  find  that  this  was  usually 
given  in  the  tables  annexed  to  the  Esti- 
mates. He  wished  the  hon.  Member  would 
distinguish  between  estimates  and  ac- 
counts. An  account  in  the  fullest  detail 
would  be  willingly  given,  but  he  (Mr. 
Lowe)  greatly  objected  to  breaking  up 
the  Estimates  into  a  number  of  small 
portions,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
an  opportunity  for  a  great  number  of 
debates  on  merely  denominational  ques- 
tions. For  these  reasons*  he  could  not 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LAING  observed,  in  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dudley 
(Mr.  Sheridan),  the  Act  of  Parliament  to 
which  he  had  referred  imposed  upon  the 
Treasury  duties  which  that  department 
was  unfitted  to  discharge.  The  object 
of  the  Act  was  to  supply  tho  public  with 
a  standard  measure  of  the  foot  of  gas, 
and  the  Treasury  had  called  the  Astro- 
nomer Royal  to  their  assistance,  and  with 
that  assistance  a  model  gas-holder  had 
been  prepared  as  prescribed  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  it  had  been  deposited 
in  the  office  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Act 
further  required  that  copies  of  the  model 
should  be  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayors  of  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  and  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh,  and  those  copies  had  been  sent. 
Tho  whole  duties  thrown  upon  the  Govern- 
ment had,  therefore,  been  duly  performed. 
He  believed  the  Astronomer  Royal  was  the 
only  person  who  really  understood  the  Act 
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of  Parliament,  and  he  stated  that  it  was 
very  defective,  and  he  doohted  whether  it 
would  he  of  practical  utility  without  further 
legislation.  At  present  the  Government 
had  no  power  to  compel  private  companies 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  models  provided, 
and  therefore  it  would  remain  a  good  deal 
with  the  local  authorities  of  the  different 
towns  as  to  how  they  would  apply  the  mea- 
sure and  prevent  fraud.  The  Astronomer 
Royal  was  devoting  his  attention  to  the 
Buhject,  and  he  would  shortly  make  a  re- 
port to  the  House,  and  then  it  would  he 
seen  whether  further  legislation  would  he 
necessary. 

Mr.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  said,  he  did  not 
wish  to  add  another  to  the  twenty  speeches 
they  had  heard,  hut  could  not  help  calling 
attention  to  the  example  thoy  had  had  of 
the  moderation  of  hon.  Members  in  making 
use  of  the  privilege  they  had  of  putting 
questions  and  making  speeches  on  the  Mo- 
tion for  adjournment  till  Monday.  They 
had  heen  taken  over  the  whole  of  the  world, 
and  had  heard  discussions  on  almost  every 
conceivable  subject.  They  began  with  an 
airing  in  the  parks,  and  then  took  a  sail 
down  the  river  Godavery  ;  from  thence  a 
journey  to  Morocco  was  deemed  advisable, 
and  then  a  trip  to  Jersey.  Then,  after 
travelling  over  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
they  amused  themselves  with  discussing 
such  matters  as  education  estimates,  ex- 
portation of  coolies,  and  some  thirteen  or 
fourteen  subjects  of  similar  interest.  He 
could  not  think  this  was  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure calculated  to  add  lustre  or  dig- 
nity to  their  proceedings.  Friday  was 
fixed  for  Orders  of  the  Day  ;  but  these 
had  been  neglected  in  order  that  hon. 
Members  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
hringing  forward  questions  on  which  they 
happened  to  take  an  interest.  Such  a 
course  of  proceeding  must  he  thought  hy 
any  stranger  who  happened  to  be  present 
unworthy  of  the  first  assembly  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said,  if  the  Motion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been 
carried,  it  would  have  been  of  the  utmost 
possible  convenience  to  the  House  in  pass- 
ing the  Estimates.  It  had  been  rejected, 
hut  he  would  call  upon  the  Government 
to  go  on  with  the  Estimates  on  Mon- 
days, and  to  give  up  their  precedence  on 
Fridays, 
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Motion  agreed  to. 

House  at  its  rising  to  adjourn  till  Afon- 

imi  riAvf 


day  next 
^     Mr,  Laing 


PROBATE  AND  ADMINISTRATION  (INDIA) 

BILL. 
SECOND  READING. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second  Time. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  the  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  give  persons  holding  certain 
Indian  securities  in  this  country  the  power 
of  taking  out  letters  of  administration,  bnt 
he  thought  the  Government  had  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  notes  issued  in 
India  upon  which  interest  was  received  in 
this  country,  and  it  would  be  a  groat  con- 
venience to  the  holders  of  those  securities 
if  the  same  privilege  were  extended  to 
them. 

Colonel  SYEES  said,  that  if  a  person 
lent  money  at  Bombay  or  Madras,  and  died 
possessed  of  property  at  Calcutta,  adminis- 
tration granted  at  one  place  was  of  no 
effect  in  the  other.  Power  ought  to  he 
granted  by  this  Bill  so  that  one  adminis- 
tration should  suffice,  whether  the  pro- 
perty was  in  India  or  in  England. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  the 
questions  of  details  raised  by  the  hon. 
Members  could  best  he  discussed  in  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill.  In  reply  to  the 
2ue8tion  relative  to  the  loan,  by  the  Act  of 
858  a  loan  of  £8,000,000  was  authorized 
to  bo  raised  on  debentures.  By  the  Bill 
of  last  year  power  was  given  to  raise 
£7,000.000  by  way  of  debenture,  of  which 
£5,000,000  had  been  raised  when  he  came 
into  office.  After  he  had  assumed  office, 
he  proposed  to  raise  £5,000,000  more  hy 
debenture  or  stock,  and  at  the  time  he  ob- 
tained that  power  he  stated,  that  there 
was  an  unexercised  power  of  raising 
£2,000.000  as  well  as  the  £5,000,000 
he  proposed  to  raise.  Instead  of  raising 
the  latter  amount  by  debentures,  he  raised 
it  by  stock.  That  operation  had  succeeded 
better  than  anybody  had  expected.  Ho 
postponed  taking  any  steps  with  regard  to 
the  debentures  until  after  that  period.  His 
object  was  to  add  to  the  stock  and  not  to 
the  debentures  to  the  extent  of  the  other 
sum  of  £2.000.000 ;  it  being  acknow- 
ledged that  the  larger  amount  of  stock  the 
better,  and  his  desire  being  not  to  add  to 
the  debenture  debt.  He  had  therefore  issued 
debentures  for  £1,000.000  for  a  limited 
time,  meaning  to  convert  them  into  stock 
(which  would  be  saleable  as  it  was  wanted) 
after  the  period  of  the  debentures  becoming 
payable.  A  second  issue  of  debentures  had 
taken  place,  which  were  not  yet  payable; 
but  it  would  bo  satisfactory  to  the  country 
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low  that  the  western  portion  of  tho 
re  was  about  to  make  a  considerable 
itment  in  the  stock  of  the  eastern  por- 
of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  He  was 
tj  to  state  that  the  Governor  General  of 
vda  had  applied  to  him  for  upwards  of 
,000,000  Indian  stock,  to  be  appro- 
^d  for  that  colony.  Independently  of 
liary  considerations,  it  was  a  satisfac- 
^.hing  that  one  portion  of  our  colonial 
.e  was  prepared  to  take  the  surplus 
of  the  other.  He  had  therefore  wil- 
lingly acceded  to  the  request,  and  Canada 
had  taken  the  whole  of  tho  first  £1,000,000 
issued  on  debentures,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  second  £1,000,000  of  de- 
bentures, which  would  become  payable  in 
April.  It  was  a  gratifying  circumstance 
that  £1,300,000  of  the  second  £2,000,000 
of  the  Indian  loan  should  be  taken  by  the 
Canadian  Government.  The  remainder 
would  be  available  whenever  it  might  be 
thought  desirable  that  it  should  be  taken 
by  the  public,  for  which  there  was  no  hurry. 
He  was  happy  to  say  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Indian  stock  which  had  been  created 
was  taken,  not  by  the  great  capitalists, 
but  by  persons  of  moderate  means,  and  it 
had  now  passed  into  the  category  of  per- 
manent investments.  That  was  the  most 
satisfactory  way  in  which  the  stock  could 
be  held,  and  it  showed  the  confidence  which 
was  felt  in  the  future  of  our  Indian  Empire. 
Motion  agreed  to.    Bill  read  2"". 

PETITIONS  OF  RIGHT  BILL. 
SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  BOVILL  moved  that  the  Petitions 
of  Right  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second  Time. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  soid,  he  re- 
gardcd  the  measure,  ou  the  whole,  as  a 
very  valuable  one,  and  thought  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  deserved  the  thanks 
of  the  House  for  the  care  and  attention 
he  had  bestowed  on  a  subject  of  considera- 
ble obscurity,  which  did  not  lio  within  the 
usual  reading  of  even  an  accomplished 
practitioner  at  the  bar.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  point  in  the  Bill  he  wished  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House.  Al- 
though the  monarchy  of  Great  Britain  was 
a  constitutional  and  limited  one,  still  the 
law  assumed  that  the  Crown  was  actually 
sovereign  and  supreme,  and  that  no  sub- 
ject could  sue  tho  Crown.  That,  however, 
was  merely  a  technical  view  of  the  matter* 
and,  practically,  the  Crown  submitted  to 
be  sued,  but  not  in  the  ordinary  way.     The 
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subject  must  approach  the  Crown  by  the 
presentation  of  a  Petition  to  the  Homo 
Office,  which  was  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who,  if  he  approved  it,  wrote  on 
it  **  Let  right  be  done.**  Having  received 
his  sanction,  the  action,  could  be  proceeded 
with  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  the  measure 
before  the  House  it  was  proposed  that  tho 
reference  in  the  first  instance  should  be 
made,  not  to  the  Attorney  General,  but  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  the  purpose,  he 
presumed,  of  having  the  permission  given 
by  a  judicial  officer.  Now,  there  was  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  opplication  should 
be  made  to  the  chief  of  any  court  of  law, 
and  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  fixed  upon 
as  referee  this  inconvenience  would  arise, 
that  he  might  be  called  upon  to  hear  as  an 
appeal  a  suit  which  he  sanctioned  in  tho 
first  instance.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  application  had  better  be  made,  as  at 
present,  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
through  him  to  the  Attorney  General^  and 
ho  hoped,  therefore,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  would  consent  to  modify  his  Bill 
with  that  view  in  Cammitteo. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said,  he 
could  not  but  admit  that  the  proceeding 
by  Petition  of  Right  was  somewhat  cum^ 
brous,  but  he  doubted  whether,  as  had  been 
stated,  it  amounted  to  a  denial  of  justice. 
Ho  was  willing,  however,  to  give  his  ap- 
proval to  the  general  principle  of  the  Bill, 
although  he  concurred  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  G.  Lewis)  in  the  belief  that 
the  petition  should  be  referred,  as  at  pre- 
sent, to  the  Attorney  General,  and  not  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  privileges  which 
the  Crown  possessed,  such  as  choosing  tho 
venue  in  any  suit  with  a  subject,  fixing  the 
time  for  the  trial  to  take  place,  and  so  on, 
he  thought  ought  to  be  retained.  At  least, 
that  was  a  question  which  would  require 
careful  consideration  in  Committee. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE  SMITH  remarked, 
that  he  saw  no  reason  why  an  individual 
in  a  suit  between  himself  and  the  Crown 
should  not  iiave  the  same  right  to  obtain 
justice  as  in  a  suit  with  another  subject, 
and  therefore  cordially  supported  the  valu- 
able measure  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend. 

Mr.  BOVILL  said,  that  there  were  not 
wanting  precedents  for  proceeding  directly 
against  the  Crown.  In  matters  connected 
with  India  a  subject  could  bring  an  action 
against  tho  Government  as  represented  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  in 
the  same  way  a  suit  could  be  instituted  in 
Scotland  against  tho  Crown  in  tho  person 
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lie?ed,  whether  the  salary  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain  to  a  workhouse  should 
be  £20  or  £30.  It  was  true  that  the 
cost  of  printing  the  Return  would  only  be 
about  £200 ;  but  as  when  it  was  printed 
few  hon.  Members,  and  certainly  not  he, 
for  one,  would  read  it,  and  as  the  hon. 
Member  could  see  the  Return  in  manu- 
script in  the  library  of  the  House,  he  (Sir 
George  Lewis)  thought  he  was  only  act- 
ing in  the  interest  of  the  public  in  pro- 
posing to  negative  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr.  HENNESSY  observed,,  that  since 
the  Return  had  been  ordered  the  Irish 
Bishops  had  communicated  with  the  Go- 
vernment as  to  the  salaries  of  Roman 
Catholic  chaplains  in  workhouses  ;  and  the 
correspondence  in  question,  although  re- 
lating to  an  individual  case,  had  a  general 
interest. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  observed,  that 
tbe  correspondence  referred  to  took  place 
in  1857. 

Motion  negatived, 

noose  adjourned  at  Nine  o'clock, 
till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

Monday,  February  6,  1860. 

Mniuns.]  Pubuo  Bills. — 1*  Royal  Naval  School; 
Companies  (1860). 
2»  Court  of  Chancery. 

COUNTY  COURTS. 
RETURKS  MOYBD  FOR. 

Lord  BROUGHAM,  in  moving  for 
Returns  connected  with  County  Courts, 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  and  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
^  sack  to  the  enormous  amount  of  business 
whieli  was  performed,  and  he  believed 
satisfactorily  performed,  by  the  Judges  of 
those  Courts.  From  1854  to  1857,  three 
years,  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  plaints  from  536,000  to  744.000. 
The  number  of  causes  tried,  and  where 
the  parties  complaining  obtained  their  pur- 
pose, either  by  a  judgment  or  by  the  money 
having  been  paid  into  court,  had  increased 
from  250,000  to  very  nearly  400,000. 
The  sums  received  had  increased  from 
£1,500,000  to  nearly  £2.000,000.  The 
number  of  suits  for  sums  between  £20  and 
Sir  George  Lewis 


£50  constituted  by  far  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  this  increase,  and  these  were  the 
causes  in  which  the  Superior  Courts  had 
concurrent  jurisdiction   in   point   of  fact. 
For    lower  sums   the   number  of  causes 
had  not    increased    in  the    same   propor- 
tion,  but  Btill  they  had   very  largely  in- 
creased.    By  the  last  Returns  the  num- 
tber  of  causes  actually  tried,  and  where 
the  parties  had  obtained  the  fruits  of  the 
trials,  amounted  to  400,000,  and  the  sums 
actually  received  to  £1,200.000.     He  had 
tried  to  discover  how  much  of  this  was  for 
causes   under   £20,    and  how   much   for 
causes  between  £20  and  £50,  and  on  no 
calculation   that  he  could  make  did  the 
amount  received   for  the    larger  class  of 
causes  amount  to  a  less  sum  than  £200.000 
of  the  £1,200,000.     This  was  an  import- 
ant consideration  with  respect  to  the  labours 
of  the  County  Court  Judges  as  compared 
with  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts. 
There  were  ten  circuits  over  England  and 
Wales,  and  two  in  the  metropolis,  in  the 
course  of  the  year.     The  number  of  causes 
adjudicated  at  these  circuits  in  the  course 
of  the  year  were   about  1,200,  but  the 
amount  covered  by  these  causes  he  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining ;  but  they  must  be 
much  less— greatly  less— than  the  lower 
of  the  sums  he  had  mentioned  as  adjudi- 
cated upon  in  the  County  Courts — the  sum 
of  £200,000;    he  had   no  doubt  at  all 
that  they  were  very  far  below  the  larger 
sum.  Under  these  circumstances  he  looked 
to  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  to  assist 
him  in  his  endeavours  to  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  these  Courts  still  further,  not 
only  by  adding  equity  jurisdiction  to  them, 
but  also  by  extending   their  jurisdiction 
beyond    the    sum    of    £50.      He  would 
also   wish  to    call    the  attention    of   his 
noble  and    learned    Friend   to   the    con- 
sideration that  the  labour  of  the  County 
Court  Judges  had  very  greatly  increased  of 
late  years  ;  and  it  was  said  that  they  did 
not  afford  such  relief  to  the  Superior  Courts 
as  had  been  expected,  and  in  consequence 
of  changes  in  procedure  the  labour  of  the 
latter  had   increased,    for  no   doubt    the 
number   of  causes  tried*  had  diminished  ; 
the  change  which   permitted  two  counsel 
to  plead  for  each   party  had  greatly  in- 
creased the  time  occupied  in  the  trial.  The 
change,  he  believed,  had  tended  greatly  to 
the  furtherance  of  justice  and  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  cause  before  the  Court  and 
jury,  but  it  caused  considerable  delay.    On 
the  other  hand,   he  considered   that  the 
alteratioMv  he  introduced  by   his   Bill  of 
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1851,  by  wliicli  parties  were  ollowed,  and 
ill  soiiic  cases  compelled,  to  give  evidence 
in  their  own  causes,  had  tended  greatly  to 
shorten  the  proceedings,  to  diminish  the 
number  of  causes,  and  to  lessen  the  time 
consumed  in  each  case.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  concluded  by  moving  an 
Address  for — 

**  Return  of  tho  Total  Number  of  Plaints  en- 
tered in  each  County  Court  for  Sums  above  £20 
and  not  exceeding  £50,  from  tho  14th  August, 
1850  to  the  31  st  December,  1857  ;  and  also  a  like 
Return  of  the  Number  of  such  Plaints  in  each 
Tear  from  the  Ist  January  1858  to  the  31  st  De^ 
comber  1858,  and  from  the  1st  January  1859  to 
the  3l8t  December,  1859." 


RIFLE  VOLUNTEER  CORPS. 
QUESTION. 

Lord  VIVIAN  roso  to  ask  a  question 
as  to  the  intention  of  the  Goyernment  with 
respect  to  the  farther  encouragement  of 
Rifle  and  Artillery  Volunteer  corps.  The 
noble  Lord  accompanied  his  question  with 
certain  remarks,  which,  from  his  Lordship 
speaking  with  his  back  to  the  gallery,  were 
totally  inaudible,  though  their  purport  may 
be  gathered  from  the  reply. 

Earl  DE  GREY  and  RIPON  said.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  fully  concurred  with 
his  noble  Friend  in  the  high  appreciation 
he  entertained  of  the  loyal  and  patriotic 
spirit  which  had  prompted  such  large  num- 
bers  of  the  community  voluntarily  to  come 
forward  and  offer  their  services  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty in  Rifle  and  Artillery  corps.  Those 
offers  had  been  made  under  very  remark- 
able circumstances.  They  had  not  been 
made,  as  in  the  time  of  the  old  Volunteers, 
under  the  immediate  apprehension  of  war 
or  invasion.  They  had  been  made  calmly 
and  deliberately,  with  tho  view  to  supple- 
ment the  defences  of  the  country,  the 
necessity  of  which  had  been  pressed  on  the 
public  mind  ;  and  they  had  been  made, 
too,  in  a  manner  which,  so  far,  he  thought, 
encouraged  tho  hope  that  the  Volunteer 
force  would  become  in  the  course  of  time 
to  a  great  extent  a  permanent  institution 
of  the  country.  But,  in  reference  to  the 
Question  put  by  his  noble  Friend,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  nature  of  Volun- 
teer corps,  as  they  were  now  being  raised, 
was  essentially  that  they  came  forward  and 
offered  their  unpaid,  voluntary  services  to 
the  country  ;  and  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  their  present  character  to  become  a 
charge  on  the  public  revenue.  That,  he 
believed,  was  the  principle  on  which  it  was 


originally  intended  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment that  these  corps  should  be  esta- 
blished, and  it  was  also  the  view  of  Her 
Majesty's  present  Government.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Government,  indeed,  had 
gone  beyond  what  was  originally  intended 
by  the  late  Government  with  regard  to  the 
assistance  to  be  rendered  to  those  corps. 
At  an  early  period  after  the  present  Go- 
vernment came  into  office,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in- 
timated an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  supply  rifles  to  ^5  per  cent 
of  the  effective  volunteers.  Since  then  the 
percentage  had  been  gradually  raised,  until 
at  the  present  time  the  possession  of  a  rifle 
had  been  guaranteed  to  every  effective 
member  of  a  Volunteer  corps.  But  when 
his  noble  Friend  went  further  than  that, 
and  suggested  that  the  Government  should 
supply  the  volunteers  with  uniforms,  his 
noble  Friend  asked  the  Government  to 
do  that  which  was  inconsistent  with  tho 
character  of  this  force,  which  was  a  force 
that  came  forward  offering  voluntary  services 
to  the  Crown,  and  to  which  the  Government 
had  thought  it  right  to  supply  the  arms 
necessary  for  its  efficiency.  He  was  unable 
to  assure  his  noble  Friend  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  intended  to  supply 
clothing  to  the  volunteers.  It  had  appeared 
to  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  that  a  more  material  service 
would  be  rendered  to  the  volunteers,  and 
one  more  consistent  with  the  origin  of  the 
force,  if  the  Government  were  to  assist  them 
in  making  themselves  efficient  in  their  drill 
and  military  instruction.  He  was  there- 
fore authorized  to  state  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  it  in  contemplation  to  afford 
assistance  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the 
services  of  paid  and  efficient  adjutants, 
which  would  be  more  valuable  assistance 
than  that  of  clothing  the  volunteers  ;  be- 
cause they  will  be  then  enabled  to  secure 
the  services  of  military  officers  well  and 
thoroughly  instructed,  and  who  will  be  able 
to  conduct  their  drill  on  sound  principles. 
Having  regard  to  the  position  which  this 
Volunteer  movement  had  now  assumed — 
embracing  as  it  did,  he  was  happy  to  bo 
able  to  state,  between  60,000  and  70,000 
men  at  this  time,  and  the  number  was  in- 
creasing every  day — the  question  now  was, 
how  such  a  force  could  be  properly  or- 
ganized and  instructed.  For  that  pur- 
pose an  Inspector  of  Volunteers,  Colonel 
M'Murdo,  an  officer  of  eiperience,  had 
already  been  appointed,  who  was  to  be 
assisted  by  six  Assistant  Inspectors,  who 
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would  take  different  difttriett  of  the  oountrj, 
and  yisit  the  yarious  eorps,  and  superintend 
their  organization  from  time  to  time.     A 
plan   was  also  now  in  contemplation  for 
arranging  the  corps  throughout  the  country 
into  battalions  —  interfering,  howe?er,  as 
little  as  possible  with  their  speeial  arrange- 
ments  and  local   organizations,— each   of 
which  battalions  would  be  provided  with 
a    military    officer    as    adjutant.      With 
regard   to   the  Artillery  Volunteers,    his 
noble   Friend  advanced  a   further    claim 
than  he  urged  in   the  case  of  the  Rifle 
Volunteers.      For   the   Rifles    his    noble 
Friend   was  content  to  ask  for  clothing, 
targets,    and  ammunition ;    bat   for    the 
Artillery  Volunteers  he  claimed,  in  addition, 
that  they  should  be  paid  for  each  day'a 
dnlL     That  certainly  appeared  to  be  in- 
consistent with   the  principles  on  which 
those  corps  were  being  raised,  besides  in- 
stituting  a    distinction  of   an    individous 
character    between    Artillery    and    Rifle 
Volunteers.      The    Government     already 
afforded  valuable  assistance  to  the  Artillery 
Volunteers  ;  they  supplied  them  with  guns 
complete,  with  instruction,  and  with  ammu- 
nition ;  but  to  go  beyond  that,  and  pay 
them,  seemed  to  him  (Earl  de  Grey  and 
Ripen)  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  the  force.      Did   his   noble 
Friend  suppose  the  Government  would  pay 
those  men  for  their  day's  drill  under  the 
existing  Act  of  Parliament,  according  to 
which  any  one  of  them  might  withdraw 
from  the  service  after  giving  fourteen  days* 
notice  ?     Surely  it  was  impossible  to  do 
that,  seeing  that  such  corps  might  at  any 
time  be   dissolved   after    fourteen    days' 
otice.     He  (Earl  De   Grey  and  Ripon) 
earnestly  trusted  that  the  measures  which 
had    been   taken    and    were   in    oontem- 
templation  by  the  Government  were  such 
as  would  give  to  this  force  a  permanent 
character.      It  was  highly  desirable  that 
these   corps  should   become  part  of  the 
military  institutions  of  the  country.     Be- 
sides  the  interest  which  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  Artillery  and  Rifle  Volun- 
teers, if  they  who  joined  these  corps  at- 
tended as  far  as  might  be  to  their  military 
duties    and    training,   he    believed,  from 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  that  their 
efficiency  might  be  tatsed  to  a  very  high 
pitch  indeed  under  tbe  voluntary  system. 
Very  many  of  the  ragbseaU  formed  withm 
the  last  few  months,  by  tonataKt  atltntiea 
to  drill  bad  attained  such  a  state  of  effi- 
ciency and  aptitude  as  to  excite  the  sur- 
prise and  admiration  of  military  men  of 
Earl  De  Grey  and  Bipon 


high  rank  and  experience  who  had  seen 
them.  He  believed  the  same  patriotic 
spirit  in  which  the  Volunteer  Movement 
had  originated  would  continue  to  maintain 
it  and  lead  to  its  being  eventually  made  a 
permanent  institution  of  the  country.  He 
believed  the  measures  taken,  and  to  be 
taken,  by  the  Government  in  aid  of  that 
result  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
and  were  the  only  measures  to  which  re- 
course could  be  bad,  consistently  with  the 
character  of  the  force  and  the  principle  on 
which  it  had  been  formed.  He  trusted  the 
large  force  which  had  been  raised,  and 
which  was  receiving  fresh  augmentation 
daily,  would  be  found  of  the  greatest 
utility,  and  go  far  to  induce  the  feeling 
that  we  had  a  reserve  in  this  country  on 
which  we  might  to  a  great  extent  rely  for 
the  protection  of  our  shores  in  the  event  of 
their  being  threatened  with  danger,  and 
which,  in  such  times,  might  occupy  our 
garrisons  and  enable  us  to  set  free  our 
regular  troops  for  service  in  the  field. 

The  Eabl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  re- 
marked, that  no  reply  had  been  given  with 
referenee  to  the  Government  finding  drill 
sergeants. 

Lord  WENSLEYDALE  said,  he  had 
served  in  the  Volunteers  fifty  yeara  ago, 
and  he  was  promoting  the  formation  of  a 
corps  in  his  neighbourhood;  but  it  was  a 
great  tax  on  them  to  pay  the  drill  ser- 
geants. 

Earl  DB  GREY  and  RIPON  said, 
it  was  not  at  present  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  pay  drill  sergeants  for 
every  company  of  Volunteers.  There  was 
a  very  large  number  of  companies  through- 
out the  country.  The  Government  hoped, 
however,  that  when  the  Adjutants  were 
generally  appointed  they  would  themselves 
be  able  to  superintend  the  drill  of  each 
corps.  It  was  intended  that  sergeants 
of  the  line,  discharged  with  the  consent 
of  their  commanding  officers,  shouUl  be 
allowed  to  reckon  their  time  of  service 
with  Volunteer  corps  for  pension  at  the 
rate  of  one  month  for  every  two  months' 
service  with  the  Volunteer  corps. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH 
FRANCE,— QUESTION. 

Thb  Earl  of  DONOUQHMORE  said, 
the  greatest  peasibU  maxiety  existed 
amongsl  cemmeiml  men  to  know  the 
tenM  of  the  treaty  which  had  lately  been 
entered  into  by  Her  Hajesty  with  tlie 
Emperor  of  the  Freaeh.     The  treaty  was 
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ratified  on  Saturday  last^  and  was  to  have 
been  brought  before  the  other  House  that 
evening  with  the  Budget*  but  an  unfortu* 
nate  circumstance  had  prevented  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  making  his  finan* 
cial  statement.  He,  however,  could  not 
see  why  that  circumstance  should  prevent 
the  production  of  the  treaty,  and  he  hoped 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Granville) 
would  not  object  to  lay  it  on  their  Lord- 
ships' table.  But  if  any  reason  did  exist 
for  the  non-production  of  the  treaty  at  pre- 
sent, which  he  confessed  he  did  not  see, 
perhaps  the  noble  Earl  would  state  whe- 
ther the  summary  of  the  treaty  which  had 
appeared  in  L* IncUpendance  Beige,  and 
been  republished  by  some  London  joumalsy 
gave,  on  the  whde,  a  fair  and  correct  re- 
presentation of  its  provisions. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  regretted  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  not  given  earlier  notice  of 
his  Question,  as  in  that  case  he  might  have 
been  pressed  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer; 
but  at  present  all  he  could  state  in  an- 
swer was  that,  not  being  a  subscriber  to 
the  Indipendance  Beige,  be  could  not  say 
whether  the  rSgumi  referred  to  was  cor- 
rect or  not.  The  unfortunate  indisposition 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hav- 
ing rendered  it  necessary  to  postpone  the 
financial  statement,  it  was  thought  best  to 
defer  the  production  of  the  treaty  until  the 
whole  subject  could  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Parliament. 

Ths  Eabl  of  derby  said,  be  could 
not  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  that  it  was 
necessary  to  postpone  the  production  of  an 
important  paper  because  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  unable  to  make  his 
financial  statement.  No  doubt  if  it  were 
produced  beforehand  it  would  take  off  the 
gloss  from  a  portion  of  the  facts  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  to  announce, 
but  the  public  advantage  in  reference  to 
the  discussion  upon  the  Budget  itself,  as 
well  as  the  state  of  public  affairs  generally, 
were  in  favour  of  having  so  important  a 
treaty  laid  on  the  table  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible period,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
ample  time  for  the  fullest  consideration  of 
it  in  all  its  bearings — financial,  commercial, 
and  political.  He  therefore  hoped  that  if 
the  treaty  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Government,  they  would  not  wait  until  the 
Budget  was  brought  forward  before  making 
it  known  to  their  Lordships. 

Eaul  GRANVILLE  said,  however  de- 
sirable it  might  be  that  the  treaty  should 
be  considered  without  delay,  not  only  in 
its  com.mercial,  but  in  its  political  aspect, 


it  was  also  clearly  very  desirable  that  the 
public  should  be  enabled  to  judge  of  all  the 
facts  laid  before  them  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

Lord  MCNTE  AGLE  thought  that  what- 
ever  information  they  got  with  regard  to 
the  treaty  should  be  complete,  and  not  in 
a  shape  which  would  only  puzzle  and  mis- 
lead. 

House  a4ioarned  at  Six  o'oloek, 

till  To-morrow  half-pait 

Ten  o'olook. 


f^0^0^^m^^^»0 


HOUSE     OP    COMMONS, 

Monday,  February  6, 1860. 

MiNUTiB.]  Public    Bills.— 1°    Registration   of 

Births,  Ac.,  (Sootland). 
2°  Prisons  (Sootland)  Acts  Oontlnaanoe. 
8^  Newspapers,  Ac. 

POSTPONEMENT  OF  THE  FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  I  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  appealbg  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House,  and  to  advert  to 
the  course  of  business  with  respect  to  the 
Financial  Statement.  The  House  is  pro* 
bably  aware  that  in  consequence  of  the 
unfortunate  indisposition  of  my  right  hon« 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
he  is  unable  to  bring  it  forward  to-night  as 
he  had  intended  to  do.  I  trust  that  there 
is  good  reason  for  hoping  and  believing  that 
on  Friday  night  he  will  be  in  a  o(mditioa 
to  make  his  statement  to  the  House.  That 
statement  will  probably  involve  a  con* 
siderable  length  of  speech*  and  it  will  be 
desirable  for  my  right  hon.  Friend  to  have 
the  interval  between  this  and  then  in  which 
to  regain  his  powers.  I  shall  not  have  oe* 
casion,  therefore,  to  ask  ike  House  to  de^ 
part  from  its  usual  course  of  business  on 
Thursday.  Friday  being  our  own  natural 
day,  my  right  hon.  Friend  will,  I  trust,  make 
his  statement  on  that  day.  I  beg  accord- 
ingly to  give  notice  that  on  Friday  night 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  make 
his  financial  statement  to  the  House. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  am  sure  we  have 
all  heard  with  univeraal  regret  the  cause 
of  the  delay.  I  wish  to  ask  the  noble 
Viscount  whether  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France,  if  it  is  ratified,  will  be  laid  cm 
the  table  previous  to  the  financial  state- 
ment on  Friday  ? 
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Viscount  PALMERSTON:  It  is  thel 
iutention  of  my  noblo  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  StAte  for  Foreign  Affairs   to  lay  the 
Treaty  on  the  table  on  Friday. 

Mr.  BAXTER  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Viscount  when  it  was  proposed  to  take  the 
debate  on  the  Financial  Statement  and 
Treaty  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  My  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellorof  the  Exchequer 
will  make  his  statement  on  Friday,  and 
it  will  then  be  for  the  House  to  decide, 
according  to  its  pleasure,  when  the  dis- 
oossion  arising  from  it  shall  take  place. 

ST.   GEORGE'S-IN-THE-EAST. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  BYNG  called  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment to  the  outrages  which  had  taken  place 
on  the  previous  day  in  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Oeorge's-in-the-East,  and  asked,  Whe- 
ther it  was  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  in- 
tention, either  by  legislatiye  enactment  or 
by  giving  more  explicit  directions  to  the 
police,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  scenes  in  future  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  Before  I  an- 
swer the  question  of  my  hon.  Friend,  I 
must  demur  to  the  phraseology  which  he 
employs  in  designating  the  scandalous 
scenes  which  occur  on  the  Sundays  in  the 
church  of  St.  George 'sin-the-East  by  the 
name  of  outrages.  There  is  nothing,  so 
far  as  the  matter  has  been  reported  to  me — 
and  I  have  received  to-day  reports  of  what 
took  place  at  the  several  services  yester- 
day— which  amounts  to  what  is  ordinarily 
understood  as  an  **  outrage,"  that  is  to  say, 
a  forcible  breach  of  the  peace.  There  is 
certainly  one  sense  of  the  word  **  out- 
rage," which  may  be  applied  to  what  is 
undoubtedly  an  offence  against  the  deco- 
rum and  propriety  of  public  worship.  But 
the  House  is  aware  that  the  law  does  not 
arm  the  police  with  a  power  of  summary 
interference  in  case  of  a  noisy  distutbonce, 
or  an  interruption  of  silence  and  order 
during  public  worship.  I  have  taken  the 
steps  which  appeared  to  me  necessary  for 
maintaining  the  public  peace  ;  and  as  far 
as  I  could  collect  the  feeling  of  the  House 
upon  a  former  evening,  there  appeared  to 
be  many  Members  who  thought  I  had  gone 
even  further  than  I  was  justified  in  going 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  disturbances. 
The  steps  which  I  have  taken  and  which 
have  been  taken  by  Sir  Richard  Mayne, 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  appear 


to  me  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing public  order  and  preventing  breaches 
of  the  public  peace.  Further  than  that 
I  am  not  prepared  to  go  ;  and  I  can  only  ex- 
press my  regret  that  the  mode  of  perform- 
ing Divine  worship  at  St.  George  s-in-tho- 
East,  which  the  incumbent  thinks  fit  to 
adopt,  should  be  such  as  to  create  so  much 
popular  excitement. 


THE  STADE  DUES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  What 
course  the  Government  have  taken  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Stade  Dues,  and  how  far  they 
have  acted  in  accordance  with  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  in  the  last 
Parliament  to  consider  the  subject  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  In  answer  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman  I  beg  to  state  that  I 
found  that  an  opinion  upon  this  subject  had 
been  given  by  the  law  officers  of  the  late 
Government,  I  thought  it  proper,  however, 
that  the  matter  should  be  further  investi- 
gated, and  I  submitted  the  question  to  the 
present  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.  Their 
report,  which  is  a  very  learned  and  able 
one,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  only  practical 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  Stade  Dues  is 
to  negotiate  with  a  view  to  compensation 
being  given  for  their  remission.  I  have 
accordingly  proposed  to  the  Hanoyerian 
Government  that  the  treaty,  which  will  ex- 
pire in  the  course  of  a  month,  should  be 
renewed  for  a  few  months  longer,  with  the 
view  of  negotiating,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  States  interested  in  the  question,  for 
the  abolition  of  the  dues  on  the  ground  of 
redemption. 

SCHOOL  SHIPS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  HORSFALL  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  Whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  carry  out  the 
recommendation  of  the  Manning  Commis- 
sion, as  to  placing  twelve  School  Ships  at 
the  principal  Commercial  Ports;  and  if  so', 
the  probable  time  that  will  elapse  before 
the  scheme  may  be  in  operation  ? 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  :  The  hon. 
Gentleman  is  probably  aware  that  the  Com- 
missioners for  Manning  the  Navy  recom- 
mended two  distinct  schemes  for  the  educa- 
tion of  boys.  The  first  was  that  2,000 
boys  should  be  brought  up  in  training  ships 
for  the  navy,  all  of  them  to  belong  to  the 
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navy.  The  second  was,  that  there  should 
be  another  class  of  boys  which  should  be 
educated,  partly  at  the  public  expense,  and 
partly  at  their  own  expense  ;  and  that  for 
them  an  additional  number  of  training 
ships  should  be  provided.  The  Admiralty 
have  taken  n  very  large  sum  in  the  Esti- 
mates I  have  just  laid  upon  the  table  for 
the  general  schemes  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission; but  we  found  that  a  very  great 
expenditure  would  be  incurred  in  preparing 
training  ships  for  the  Royal  Naval  Volun- 
teers, and  also  for  the  boys  included  in  the 
first  scheme,  that  the  Admiralty  think  it 
would  not  be  wise,  at  present,  to  hold  out 
any  hopes  that  ships  will  be  prepared,  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  financial  year,  for  carrying 
further  the  scheme  of  the  Commissioners 
in  this  respect;  but  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
Geutleman  that  we  arc  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  that  matter,  and  we  shall  be 
very  glad  at  some  future  period  to  take 
up  this  scheme  of  the  Commissioners. 

EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  CAIRD  asked  the  Lord  Advocate, 
Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  Qovernment 
to  introduce  any  measure  this  Session  re- 
specting Education  in  Scotland  ? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  submit  to  the  Qovern- 
ment a  measure  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating or  abolishing  tests  in  parochial 
schools  in  Scotland. 


CORONERS'  FEES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  COBBETT  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  any  measure  during  the 
present  Session  to  alter  the  Law  as  regards 
the  payment  of  Coroners'  Fees  and  Ex- 
penses. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  there 
was  considerable  uncertainty  and  incon- 
venience in  the  present  state  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  those  fees 
and  expenses,  on  account  of  the  conflicts 
between  county  magistrates  and  coroners 
as  to  the  fees  and  expenses  of  the  latter. 
The  county  magistrates  frequently  disal- 
lowed the  expenses,  and  there  was  no  ap- 
peal to  any  third  power.  The  Secretary 
of  State  was  often  applied  to,  but  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  It  was  his  in- 
tention, under  these  circumstanoes,  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  giTing  to  the 


coroners  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  disputed  cases  respecting  the 
payment  of  fees  and  expenses.  He  hoped 
that  before  long  that  power  of  appeal 
would  lead  to  a  decision  of  all  the  principal 
points  in  dispute,  and  if  the  law  laid  down 
by  the  Court  were  not  satisfactory  to  the 
House,  an  amending  measure  might  then 
be  introduced. 

GOVERNOR  OF  THE  CAPB  OF  GOOD 
HOPE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  MILLS  asked  the  Un- 
der-Secretnry  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
Whether  there  is  any  objection  to  lay  on 
tho  Table  of  the  House  the  Correspondence 
which  has  taken  place  between  the  Colonial 
Office  and  Sir  George  Grey,  respecting  his 
recall  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
his  subsequent  return  to  the  Government 
of  that  Colony  ? 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUB 
said,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  no  inten- 
tion to  volunteer  the  production  of  these 
papers,  but  if  any  hon.  Gentleman  moved 
for  them  he  should  make  no  objection  to 
produce  them. 


IRISH  ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSION. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  VANCE  asked  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  Whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  bring  in  any 
Bill  during  the  present  Session  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Commission. 

Mr.  card  well  said,  a  Bill  had  been 
drawn  by  the  Commissioners  and  was  then 
in  his  hand  ;  and  when  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  any  Bills  on  the  subject 
of  Ireland  he  would  state  the  course  which 
he  intended  to  pursue  with  regard  to  it. 
He  was  not  prepared,  at  present,  to  give 
any  notice  of  Irisn  measures,  except  a  mea- 
sure on  the  subject  of  the  tenure  of  land 
in  that  country. 

PROBATE   AND   ADMINISTRATION 
(INDIA)  BILL.— COMMITTEE. 

House  in  Committee,  according  to  Order. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Greosok, 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  tho  first 
clause  of  the  Bill  was  not  limited  to  notes 
registered  and  transferable,  but  applied 
also  to  "  enfaced  notes"  which  continued 


Leave  given ; 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  io  hj  Sir 
William  Dunbar,  Sir  George  Lewis,  wad 
the  Lord  Advocate. 

Bill  presented  and  read  1^ 

House  adjonmed  at  a  Quarter 
aft«r  Five  o'doek. 
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to  be  held  by  tbe  proprietors,  and  were 
presented  periodically  for  the  half-year *b 
interest.  Also,  that  the  clause  did  not 
include  notes  carrying  coupons  ;  but  he 
bad  no  objection  so  to  alter  it  as  to  place 
the  holders  of  them  in  the  same  position 
as  the  holders  of  "enfaoed  notes,"  pro- 
vided the  holders  of  notes  with  coupons 
attached  would  consent  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the 
holders  of  **  enfaced  notes,  that  is,  to 
receive  their  interest  only  by  drafts  from 
the  India  House. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  the  remaining 
olauses. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported. 


PRISONS    (SCOTLAND)    ACTS 
CONTINUANCE  BILL. 
SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Rending  read. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  the  Bill 
was  only  intended  to  be  in  force  for  a  year, 
to  enable  the  proceedings  that  were  going 
on  under  the  old  Act  to  bo  completed. 
Next  Session  he  intended  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  place  the  management  of  the 
prisons  of  Scotland  on  an  entirely  new 
footing.  But  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  enable  some  money  to  be  raised, 
to  proceed  with  this  Bill. 

Mr.  CAIRD  gave  notice  of  his  intention 
to  propose  some  Amendments  in  Com- 
mittee. 

Bill  read  2^ 


UEGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS,  ETC.  (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL, 
LEAVE.      FIRST  READING. 

Sir  WILLIAM  DUNBAR  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill. 

"  To  amend  two  Acts  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  years,  and  of  the  eighteenth  year, 
of  Her  present  Majesty,  relating  to  the  Registra- 
tion of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland, 
and  also  an  Act  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
years  of  the  same  reign,  relating  to  the  Law  of 
Marriage  in  Scothind." 


*f 


After  stating  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of 
1854  and  1855,  the  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  time  and  experience  bad  developed 
deficiencies  and  suggested  improvements  in 
those  measures,  and  hence  the  necessity  for 
tho  present  Bill.  As  the  measure  was*  one 
entirely  of  detail  he  would  defer  any  further 
explanation  until  the  Bill  was  in  the  hands 
of  Members. 

Sir  diaries  Wood 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Tuesday,  February  7, 1860. 
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THE  BILLS  FOR  THE  CONSOLIDATION 
OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

EXPLANATION. 

Lord  LYNDUURST  said,  he  wished  to 
call  the  a'ttention  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  woolsack  to  certain  Bills  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Criminal  Law  which 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  laid  on 
the  table  a  few  days  ago.  Ho  found  that 
those  Bills  were  not  confined  to  tbe  con- 
solidation of  the  Criminal  Law.  but  thsi 
they  extended  to  its  amendment.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  when  he  laid 
those  Bills  on  tho  table,  said  he  had  not 
read  them. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR :  Oh.  no 
I  said  no  such  thing. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  certainlv  under- 
stood  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  to  have 
said  BO  ;  but  if  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  read  the  Bills,  then  it  became  of  still 
more  consequence  that  he  should  call  bis 
attention  to   the   subject.      He   found  in 
looking  at  one  of  these  Bills,  that  in  one  of 
tho  sections,  the  crime  of  wilfully  setting 
fire  to  premises  was  to  be  punished  with 
seven  years'  penal  servitude  ;  but  in  a  sec- 
tion or  two  further  on,  he  found  that  tbe 
attempt  to  set  fire  to  premises — the  attempt 
only — was  to  be  punished  with  a  sentence 
of  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude ;  and  with 
this  apparent  inconsistency  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  to  the  subject  before 
the  Bills  were  brought  forward  for  a  second 
reading,  as  he  placed  every  confidence  in 
the  accuracy  of  his    noble  and  learned 
Friend. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  if  bis 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  dene  him  the 
favour,  with  his  usoal  courtesy,  to  gi?e  bioi 
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notice  of  this  question,  he  might  have  been 
prepared  to  give  him  an  answer.  As  it 
was,  tlie  question  came  on  him  totally  by 
surprise.  But  he  could  assure  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  that  he  had  totally 
misunderstood  wliat  passed  on  a  former 
occasion  if  he  supposed  that  he  had  not 
read  any  of  the  Bills.  What  he  then 
said  was  this,  that  infinite  pains  had  been 
taken  with  the  preparation  of  the  Bills, 
which  were  intended  not  only  to  consoli- 
date the  statutes  as  they  stood  on  the 
statote-book,  but  moreover  tended  to  as- 
similate the  law  of  Ireland  with  that  of 
England.  He  stated  that,  he  could  not 
pledge  himself  that  he  had  read  every  word 
of  all  the  Bills,  but  that  he  had  bestowed 
upon  them  great  labour.  He  could  in- 
form his  noble  and  learned  Friend  that  he 
had  spent  hours  ond  hours  on  the  con- 
sideration of  these  Bills  with  Mr.  Greaves, 
than  whom  there  was  not  a  more  able  and 
painstaking  lawyer,  and  with  Mr.  Pigott, 
who  represented  Ireland.  It  might  be  that 
what  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  pointed 
out  was  an  inconsistency,  but  that  was  no 
objection  to  the  course  he  had  himself  sug- 
gested when  the  subject  was  last  before 
them — that  the  Bills  after  being  read  a 
second  time  should  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
would  then  have  an  opportunity  of  point- 
ing out  any  inaccuracies  he  might  have 
detected. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  read  the  clauses 
already  alluded  to,  and  said  he  should  have 
thought  his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  who 
had  spent  so  many  hours  in  drawing  the 
Bills,  would  have  thanked  him  for  pointing 
out  to  him  an  apparent  inconsistency  which 
he  had  discovered  on  first  reading  the  Bills. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
was  not  prepared  at  that  moment  to  ex- 
plain what  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  referred  to,  nor  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  l>e  should.  If  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  done  him  the  favour  to  have 
informed  him  that  he  should  call  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  he  thought  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  learned  Friend, 
Mr.  Greaves,  he  should  have  been  able  to 
show  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  that  he 
was  entirely  under  a  mistake. 

ST.  GEORGE*S-IN-THE-EAST. 
QUESTION. 

The  Earl  op  DERBY :  My  Lords,  I 
should  be  very  sorry  if  it  were  supposed 
that  I  am  aboiit>  for  more  than  a  few  mo> 


ments,  by  the  question  which  I  am  about 
to  put  to  my  noble  Friend  opposite,  to  take 
up  your  Lordships'  time,  or  delay  you  from 
the  consideration  of  the  important  and  in- 
teresting question  which  the  noble  .Mar- 
quess (the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  is  about 
to  bring  before  you  ;  and  it  is  the  less 
necessary  that  I  should  do  so  because  the 
circumstances  to  which  I  am  about  to  call 
your  attention  have  unhappily  attained  so 
great  a  degree  of  notoriety  and  scandal  that 
there  is  no  need  for  me  to  enter  upon 
them  in  any  detail.  But  I  am  sure  that 
my  noble  Friend  opposite  (Earl  Granville), 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  to  correct  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament what  I  am  satisfied  must  be  a  mis* 
representation  of  what  is  reported  to  have 
lately  fallen  from  one  of  his  colleagues, 
while  referring  to  this  subject  elsewhere, 
when  a  similar  question  was  put  to  him.  I 
may  say  at  the  outset,  that  I  ha?e  no  feel- 
ing whatever  in  common  with  those  clergy- 
men who  are  bent  on  introducing  into  the 
ancient,  simple,  and  commonly  received 
forms  of  public  worship  of  the  Church  of 
England  novelties  that  are  unpalatable  to 
the  great  bulk  of  their  congregations,  or 
who  persist  in  forcing  on  their  unwilling 
parishioners  forms  of  worship  which  may 
perhaps  not  be  illegal  in  themselves,  and 
which,  if  they  were  ever  in  former  times 
sanctioned  by  the  Church,  have  long  since 
fallen  into  disuse — forms  which  they  may 
consider  to  add  to  the  solemnities  of  public 
worship,  but  which,  I  am  sure,  none  of 
them  can  consider  essential  in  the  eyes  of 
Almighty  God.  I  cannot,  my  Lords,  ima- 
gine how  any  right-feeling  and  right-minded 
clergyman  can  persist,  for  such  an  object 
as  this,  to  incur  the  fearful  responsibility 
of  driving  from  the  Church  of  their  fathers, 
— perhaps  to  a  Dissenting  chapel  but  per- 
haps worse,  driving  away  from  any  place 
of  religious  worship — a  large  proportion 
of  those  of  whose  spiritual  welfare  he,  as 
their  pastor,  must  one  day  give  account.  I 
must  also  say  that  I  can  make  great  allow- 
ance for  the  feelings  of  those  congregations 
who,  finding  themselves  debarred  by  the 
introduction  of  these  rash  novelties  in  ser- 
vices and  forms — ^be  they  right  or  be  they 
wrong  is  not  the  question  here — I  say  I 
can  make  great  allowance  for  the  feelings 
of  those  who,  finding  themselves  thus  de« 
barred  from  the  church  where  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  worship,  feel  them- 
selves aggrieved  and  irritated.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  course  pursued  in  St. 
Geoige's-in-tho-East  and  elsewhere,  I  feel 
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sure  jour  Lordships  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  affords  no  palliation — I  will  not 
say  no  excuse,  but  no  palliation  even — for 
the  scandalous  and  disgraceful  scenes  which, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  take  place  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  George's.  I  have 
been  assured,  my  Lords,  since  I  gave 
notice  of  this  question,  by  two  of  the 
clergymen  of  this  church,  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  objections  of  the 
parishioners  to  the  services  on  former  occa- 
sions, there  have  been,  during  the  last  few 
Sunday  evening  services,  when  the  most 
disgraceful  rioting  has  prevailed,  no  devia- 
tion whatever  in  any  one  respect  from  that 
which  is  universally  practised  in  our  cathe- 
dral services — that  full  choral  service  which 
passes  unblamed  in  Westminster  and  St. 
Paul's.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  go  further  than 
I  have  yet  gone,  and  I  say  I  do  not  think 
the  full  choral  service  as  practised  in  our 
cathedrals  is  fitted  for  our  ordinary  paro- 
chial services ;  and  if  the  chants  and  an- 
thems which  are  practised  in  our  cathe- 
drals were  introduced  into  every  parish 
church  I  should  prefer  to  attend  iu  some 
other  place  where  the  services  were  con- 
ducted in  a  simpler  and  what  appears  to 
me  in  a  more  devotional  form.  But  I 
know  that,  on  the  other  hand,  to  some  per- 
sons the  services  performed  in  this  manner 
are  eminently  attractive,  and  that  they  are 
regarded  by  them  as  helps  to  devotion.  I 
have  further  been  informed  that  in  this 
parish  of  St.  George's  the  service  was  in- 
troduced at  the  desire  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  parishioners ;  that  they 
have  been  conducted  for  fifteen  years  with- 
out the  slightest  remonstrance,  until  unfor- 
tunately in  the  month  of  May  last,  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  arose — of  the  merits  of 
which  I  wish  to  say  nothing — with  respect 
to  the  introduction  of  a  clergyman  into  the 
parish  as  a  lecturer,  who  held  opinions  be- 
longing to  a  very  different  section  of  the 
Church  from  that  to  which  the  rector  be- 
longed. From  that  time  the  parish  has 
been  in  continuous  conflict.  I  should  have 
thought  myself,  that  in  a  parish  church, 
where  there  are  two  services  conducted 
according  to  the  usual  form,  and  the  third 
only  is  conducted  according  to  the  full 
choral  or  cathedral  service,  there  was  am- 
ple room  for  a  compromise  if  the  parties 
could  be  brought  to  join  in  a  course  so 
desirable.  But  whether  the  services  be 
or  be  not  as  I  have  described  them,  or 
whether  these  forms  bo  more  or  less 
offensive  to  the  congregation,  I  say  again, 
that  the  proceedings  which  have  lately 
The  Earl  of  Derby 


taken    place  reflect  tho  utmost  disgrace 
on  all  concerned  in  them.      Your  Lord- 
ships have  all  seen  in  the  daily  papers  ac- 
counts of  the  disgraceful  riots  which  take 
place  there  Sunday  after  Sunday — how  tho 
service  of  God  is  interrupted  by  whistling, 
by  singing,  by  banging  of  doors,  hy  loud 
coughing,  by  catcalls,  by  throwing  hassoclvs 
and  other  articles  of  church  furniture  at  the 
altar,  by  the  singing  of  songs  and  by  other 
scandalous  proceedings,  by  which  the  con- 
gregation seek  to  testify  their  objection  to 
the  religious  forms  and  ceremonies  observed 
in  the  worship.     But,  my  Lords,  to  say  for 
a  single  moment  that  this  objection  is  any 
palliation  for  these  disgraceful  proceedings, 
or  that  they  are  in  the  slightest  degree 
connected  with  religious  feeling,  is  to  ex- 
press what  to  me  appears  little  short  of 
blasphemy.     It  is,  perhaps,  true^that  these 
parties  are  encouraged    by    others    who 
themselves  shrink  from  taking  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  riots ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  congregations  for  the  last  few 
Sundays  have  for  the  most  part  been  com- 
posed of  a  mob  of  the  lowest  char&cter, 
who  have  no  reverence  for  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, or  for  the  Being  who  is  adored  there; 
who  are  actuated  by  a  pure  love  of  mis- 
chief, and  who  carry  out  their  wishes  in 
the  most  disgraceful  manner.     I  need  not 
enter  further  into  a  description  of  those 
scenes,  as  your  Lordships  have  seen  the 
accounts   of    them  that  have   been  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers.     I   have  only 
to   add   further  that  one  of  the  clergy- 
men who  performed  the  services,  and  with 
whom   I   had   no   previous  acquaintance, 
called  on  me  and  stated  that,  in  ^addition 
to  the  statements  which  had  been  given  in 
the  newspapers  on  Monday  morning,  he 
had  himself  been  assaulted  and  severely 
struck  ;  and  that  during  the  performance 
of  the  services  he  was  struck  in  the  face 
with  peas  discharged  from  peashooters  from 
different  parts  of  the  church.     I  am  cer- 
tain— at  least  I  am  all  but  certain— that 
my  noble  Friend  will  not  say  that  these 
riots  cannot  be  put  down  ;  I  think  be  will 
not  say — as  must  have  been  an  erroneous 
report  of  what  was  said  elsewhere—that 
these  proceedings  are  not  to  be  character- 
ized as  "outrages" — that  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  done  all  that  was  in  his  power 
to  put  down  these  riots  ;  that  he  has  even 
gone  farther  than  some  persons  thought  he 
ought  to  go,  and  that  he  is  not  disposed  to 
take  any  ulterior  steps  in  the  matter;  I 
shall  not  be  told  that  Sir  Richard  Mavne 
had  done  all  he  eoold  to  preserve  oracfi 
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and  I  shall  not  be  told,  in  conclusion,  that 
my  noble  Friend  regrets  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  clergy  connected  with  the 
church  have  led  to  this  unhappy  state  of 
things.  That  was  said  to  be  the  substance 
of  an  answer  given  to  a  question  on  the 
same  subject  **  elsewhere."  I  think  we 
may  be  sure  that  that  answer  will  not  be 
given  here.  My  Lords,  my  Question  is 
whether  the  Government  have  taken  into 
their  serious  consideration  the  scandalous 
outrages  that  have  taken  place  in  the  church 
of  St.  Qeorge's-in-the-£ast.  Next,  I  wish  to 
know  if  they  have  inquired  into  the  state  of 
the  law,  and  have  ascertained  whether  the 
law  is  sufficient  as  it  stands  to  put  an  end 
to  scenes  so  disgraceful  ?  If  the  law  is 
sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  them  I  am  sure 
my  noble  Friend  will  not  dispute  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Executive  Government  to 
put  that  law  in  force.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
their  inquiries  satisfy  them  that  there  is 
no  power  of  restraining  a  clergyman  from 
a  mode  of  conducting  the  service  offensive 
to  the  parishioners;  or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  law  is  not  sufficiently  powerful 
to  prevent  or  control  an  outburst  of  popular 
feeling  such  as  has  been  manifested  in  the 
parish  in  question,  then  I  submit  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  consider  in 
what  manner  the  law  can  be  strengthened 
80  as  to  give  the  Executive  sufficient  power 
to  deal  with  such  oases.  But,  if  those 
proceedings  are  allowed  to  go  on  with  im- 
punity, they  may  be  expected  to  become 
more  scandalous  day  after  day.  Magistrates 
before  whom  offenders  are  brought  are  com- 
pelled, in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  to 
discharge  them,  and-  the  police  apparently 
take^no  adequate  part  in  the  preservation 
of  order,  though  they  would  undoubtedly 
act  if  such  scenes  occurred  in  a  theatre,  in 
a  Mormon  chapel,  or  in  llyde  Park.  I  do 
not  understand  that  the  police  have  not 
the  power  to  act  in  such  cases  ;  and  if  they 
have  the  power,  I  want  to  know  why  they 
have  not  been  ordered  to  take  such  steps 
as  appeared  necessary  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  such  scandalous  outrages.  I  sub- 
mit it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  in- 
terpose their  authority  with  the  view  to  put 
an  end  to  these  disgraceful  brawls  ;  and  I 
hope  my  nuble  Friends  will  state  on  their 
part  that  they  are  prepared  to  exercise 
their  authority  for  that  purpose,  or,  if  that 
power  bo  unequal  to  the  emergency,  that 
tfaey  arc  prepared  to  invoke  tho  assistance 
and  sanction  of  Parliament  in  devising 
some  adequate  remedy.  The  noble  Earl 
then  put  the  Question  of  which  ho  had 


given  notice,  What  course  Her  Majesty's 
Government  intend  to  adopt  with  respect 
to  the  proceedings  in  the  Church  of  St. 
George's-in-the-East  ? 

Earl  GRANVILLE :  My  Lords,  I  agree 
in  ffreat  part  with  the  observations  made 
by  The  noble  Earl,  especially  as  to  the  ex- 
treme indiscretion  of  introducing  novel 
ceremonials  into  the  mode  of  conducting 
Divine  worship  in  parochial  churches. 
Those  observations  appear  to  me  so  per- 
tinent that  I  have  great  hope  that  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  put  the  matter  to 
your  Lordships  will  have  the  proper  effect 
on  the  few  clergymen  to  whom  they  apply. 
I  quite  concur  with  the  noble  Earl  as  to 
the  great  scandal  attaching  to  the  proceed- 
ings which  have  taken  place  in  the  church 
of  St.  George *s-in-the-Ea6t.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  opposition  to  these  novelties 
originated  with  parishioners  ;  but  many  of 
the  persons  who  go  there  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  disturbance  do  not  reside  in 
tho  parish,  but  would  seem,  nevertheless, 
to  a  certain  degree,  to  be  encouraged  by 
the  sympathy  of  the  parishioners.  With 
regard  to  the  police,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  define  their  duty  under  such  circum- 
stances, not  only  in  a  legal  point  of  view, 
but  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  should 
discharge  it.  The  information  I  have  is, 
that  they  have  attended  at  the  church 
several  weeks  running  in  order  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  strict  injunctions  were  issued  to 
them  to  prevent  any  disturbance,  and  where 
they  could  not  interfere  they  were  to  take 
down  the  names  of  persons,  and  so  on. 
But  the  result  is  not  satisfactory.  When 
the  disturbances  consisted  of  shuffling  of 
feet,  slamming  of  doors,  and  making  various 
other  noises,  it  was  impossible  for  the  police 
to  act.  I  should  be  sorry  to  take  upon 
myself  to  lay  down  the  exact  state  of  the 
law.  On  the  last  two  Sundays  the  dis- 
turbance^ have  been  of  a  different  cha- 
racter, and  the  police  were  called  upon 
to  interfere ;  but  when  they  went  to  the 
door  the  churchwarden  told  them  it  was  not 
necessary  for  them  to  enter.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  have  seen  from  the  detailed 
reports  in  the  newspapers  that  persons  im- 
plicated in  the  disturbances  on  the  evening 
of  Sunday 'last  have  been  discharged  from 
the  want  of  tangible  evidence.  The  ma- 
gistrate (Mr.  Yardley)  on  that  occasion 
laid  down  the  law  in  a  very  clear  and  lucid 
manner,  and  said  if  the  authorities  could 
point  out  the  persons  who  had  created  a 
disturbance  he  could  deal  with  them,  and 
would  punish  them  most  severely.     The 
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police  will  h«Te,  at  thej  hitherto  have  had, 
orders  to  give  everj  aBsistance  in  their 
power  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  dis- 
turbanees,  and,  failing  in  that,  to  bring  the 
offenders  before  a  magistrate. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  The  noble  Earl 
has  not  stated  whether  in  the  opinion  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  the  state  of  the 
law  is  sufficient  to  effeotnallj  repress  soch 
disturbances. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  according  to 
the  law  laid  down  bj  the  magistrate  yester- 
day, if  the  authorities  could  point  out  the 
offender  the  law  was  sufficient  to  punish 
him* 

Lord  BROUGHAM:  The  real  diffi- 
culty is,  that  what  has  taken  place  in  this 
church  does  not  amount  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  Certain  cries  were  uttered  that 
were  most  reprehensible  and  disgusting, 
undoubtedly ;  these  tended  to  interrupt 
the  service,  and  are  an  ecclesiastical  offence 
— that  is  to  say,  "  brawling"— and  may 
be  visited  with  ecclesiastical  censure*  But 
that  is  not  enough — there  has  been  some- 
thing more  than  these  cries  and  brawlings 
in  the  church.  My  noble  Friend  (the  Earl 
of  Derby)  has  stated  that  a  distinct  breach 
of  the  peace  has  been  committed  and  a 
clergyman  been  assaulted.  There  is  another 
difficulty.  The  persons  who  promote  these 
disturbances  havo  selected  boys  and  chil- 
dren, and  made  them  their  tools  in  creating 
A  noise,  and  the  magistrate  has  a  difficulty 
in  visiting  those  children  who  have  not 
committed  an  assault  or  riot  with  the 
necessary  punishment.  We  are  told  by  my 
noble  Friend  opposite  (Earl  Gronville)  that 
the  police,  when  they  offered  to  enter  the 
church,  were  informed  by  the  churchwarden 
that  their  presence  was  unnecessary.  I 
strongly  recommend  that,  without  asking 
the  opinion  of  the  churchwarden,  and  with- 
out asking  his  leave — for  he  has  no  right 
to  refuse  entrance — the  police  should  enter 
the  church,  take  their  position  in  different 
parts  of  it,  and  if  there  were  riots  at  once 
interfere.  They  might,  moreover,  discover 
who  were  the  real  agitators  who  made 
the  children  their  tools  ;  for  although  the 
churchwarden  might  not  be  able  to  detect 
the  instigators  of  the  disorders,  the  more 
practised  eye  of  the  policeman  will  pro- 
bably be  more  successful.  I  will  only  re- 
peat what  my  noble  Friend  has  said  so 
much  better  than  I  said  yesterday,  as  to 
^he  utter  abhorrence  and  disgust  which  I 

el  with  regard  to  these  proceedings.     A 

at  outrage  has  been  committed  in  this 

ch.      There  may  be  a  difference  of 

^arl  Qranville 


opinion,  M  my  noble  Friend  deseribed  it, 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  clergyman.  He 
may  have  been  well  advised,  or  he  may 
have  been  ill  advised,  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  service  is  performed.  We  have 
no  right  to  visit  with  our  censare  conscien- 
tious differences  of  opinion  from  ourselves, 
whether  those  differences  relate  to  matters 
of  doctrine,  or  to  mere  matters  of  discipline, 
or  to  mere  ceremonials.  Although  I  may 
hold  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  m jself  I 
have  no  right  to  say  that  my  brother  is 
wrong  who  thinks  that  the  performance  of 
Divine  service  should  be  accompanied  by 
certain  changes  of  posture,  by  certain  gen- 
uflections, or  by  certain  turnings  towards 
the  altar.  That  may,  for  aught  I  know, 
be  a  ground  for  conscientious  differences 
of  opinion  between  one  clergyman  and  an- 
other, or  between  a  clergyman  and  his 
parishioners  ;  but  of  this  I  am  perfectly 
clear,  that  those  differences  of  opinion, 
whether  as  to  dogma  or  discipline,  or  mere 
ceremonial,  are  not  to  be  decided  by  a  mob 
—perhaps  an  infuriated  mob— administer- 
ing no  law,  but  creating  riots  and  disorders 
simply  because  they  favour  one  party 
rather  than  the  other.  I  hope  and  tmst 
that  we  shall  speedily  see  an  end  pnt  to 
these  proceedings,  and  if  it  should  bo  found 
that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
effectual  assistance  of  the  police  that  n^y 
right  rev.  Friend  opposite  (the  Bishop  of 
London)  will  see  the  propriety  of  shutting 
up  the  church  of  St.  George's  altogether— 
at  least,  for  a  time. 

The  Bishop  op  LONDON  :  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  has  stated  that  unless 
there  be  a  breach  of  the  peace  the  law  has 
no  power  in  this  case.  I  think  your  Lord- 
ships ought  not  to  adopt  that  view  of  the 
matter,  because  there  are  undoubtedly  two 
distinct  laws  which  have  been  violated  here, 
and  according  to  which  the  offenders  may 
be  punished.  One  of  these  is  the  statute 
of  the  1  William  &  Mary,  cap.  18,  sec. 
18,  whereby  a  person  disturbing  any  mi- 
nister in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  in  a 
church  may  be  taken  before  the  nearest 
justice  of  the  peace,  to  whom  he  mnst  pro- 
duce sureties  of  £50  that  he  will  stand  his 
trial  before  the  next  quarter  sessions.  The 
other  law  is  that  of  the  1  Queen  Mary, 
cap.  3,  sec.  2  and  6,  whereby  a  person 
so  interrupting  the  service  may  immedi- 
ately be  taken  before  the  nearest  magis- 
trate, and  I  believe  the  penalty  which  may 
be  inflicted  in  that  case  is  three  months' 
imprisonment.  There  are  these  plain  modes 
of  dealing  with  such  offenders,  besides  the 
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one  whteh  the  noblo  «nd  learned  Lord  haa 
pointed  out,  of  their  being  prosecuted  in 
the  Ecolesiaatical  Court  for  brawling.  But 
the  diffioultj  in  this  case  has  not  arisen 
from  the  want  of  law,  but  from  the  impos- 
•ibilitj  as  it  would  appear — though  I  cannot 
understand  where  the  impossibility  lies — 
in  distinctly  identifying  the  offenders.  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  state  that  the  ciiurch warden  requcsteJ 
the  police  not  to  enter  the  church.  I  pre- 
sume, if  he  did  so  in  this  instance,  that  it 
waa  simply  for  the  reason  that  he  himself 
bad  captured  seyeral  offenders  whom  he 
banded  over  to  the  police  at  the  door  of 
the  church  to  be  taken  before  the  magis- 
trate next  morning.  But  when  they  came 
before  the  magistrate  there  was  no  evidence 
that  they  were  the  particular  offenders  who 
Ought  to  have  been  arrested.  I  do  earnestly 
trust,  then,  that  steps  will  be  taken  to 
place  somewhere  such  persons  as  will  be 
able  to  see  who  are  the  real  offenders,  and 
bring  them  to  justice  under  the  existing 
law,  when,  I  feel  conBdent,  the  magistrates 
will  not  hesitate  to  make  a  very  severe 
example  of  them.  My  noble  and  learned 
Friend  has  requested  me,  in  the  event  of 
other  measures  failing,  at  once  to  close  the 
church.  Your  Lordships  are  aware  that 
that  18  a  course  which  has  already  been 
taken  by  me,  and  I  was  greatly  in  hopes 
that  the  period  for  reflection  which  the 
elosing  of  the  church  gave  to  all  parties 
would  have  resulted  in  a  cessation  of  those 
disgraceful  proceedings.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  expressing  my  belief  that  if  both 
parties  had  been  willing  at  that  time  to 
place  the  matter  in  my  hands  that  would 
have  been  the  result.  I  do  not  desire  to 
magnify  my  office  ;  but  I  do  not  even  now 
despair,  and  if  the  clergy  of  that  church 
will  do — what  I  feel  confident  I  would  do, 
if  I  were  in  their  place,  request  me,  their 
•nperior  officer,  to  take  the  whole  matter 
into  my  hands,  and  declare  that  they  are 
willing  to  abide  by  my  decision  with  regard 
to  what  ought  to  be  the  services  in  that 
church,  I  believe  that  we  could  easily  put 
an  ond  to  these  distressing  scenes. 

RUMOURED  ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  TO 

FRANCE. 

ADDRESS  MOVED. 

Thb  Mabqubss  op  NORMANBY  (who 
was  very  indistinctly  heard),  in  rising  to 
move  the  Address  of  which  he  had  given  no- 
tice respecting  the  supposed  project  for  the 
transference  of  Savoy  and  Nice  from  Sar- 


dinia to  France,  said  that  their  Lordshipi 
would  hardly  bo  surprised  that  he  should 
revert  so  soon  to  the  very  important  subject 
which  he  brought  under  their  consideration 
on  a  former  evening.  In  order  to  account 
for  his  so  doing  he  must,  in  the  first  place, 
recur  to  the  emphatic  statement  of  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Granville),  that 
Her  Majesty  s  Government  had  conveyed 
to  the  Government  of  France  in  firm  but 
temperate  language  the  objections  which 
they  entertained  to  the  plan  which  was 
supposed  to  be  under  consideration  for  tho 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  the  French 
empire.  But  with  a  view  clearly  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  position  of  the  affair  it  was 
important  that  we  should  be  informed  when 
this  declaration  had  been  conveyed,  and 
whether  anythinghad  occurred  since  to  miti- 
gate the  satisfaction  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  derived  from  the  first  re- 
ception of  their  objections.  Ho  was  sur- 
prised, however,  to  find  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  ''another 
place*'  had  given  a  somewhat  confused  ac- 
count as  to  the  date  of  this  action  of  the 
British  Government.  Lord  John  Russell 
was  reported  to  have  said  the  other  day,— 

"  In  the  beginuing  of  Julj,  in  consequence  of  a 
despatch  from  Mr.  Harris,  the  British  Minister  in 
Switzerland,  Count  Walewski  was  asked  by  Lord 
Cowlej  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  rumour 
that  there  was  a  project  on  foot  for  tho  annexation 
of  Saroy  to  the  empire  of  France.  Some  conver- 
sation passed  between  them,  and  Count  Walewski's 
remarks  were  not  explicit  on  the  subject  on  which 
Lord  Cowley  asked  for  information.  Some  time 
after  this  Count  Walewski  assured  the  Government 
that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  to  propose  the  annexation 
in  question.  On  the  former  occasion  Lord  Cowley 
stated  that  such  a  proposal  would  be  viewed  with 
disapprobation  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
the  language  he  held  was  approved  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  On  the  second  occasion  Her 
Majesty's  Government  directed  a  despatch  to  the 
Britiith  Ambassador  in  Paris,  expressing  the  satis- 
faction with  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
received  the  assurance  that  no  such  project  was 
in  contemplation." 

Your  Lordships  will  pereeive  that  allusion 
here  is  made  to  two  distinct  communica- 
tions with  the  French  Government.  The 
first  not  being  satisfactory  as  not  being  ex- 
plicit. In  another  report  the  noble  Lord  is 
stated  to  have  said,  "  Count  Walewski  not 
being  satisfactory  on  the  point  of  territorial 
limits."  The  two  communications  appear- 
ed both  to  have  taken  place  in  the  month  of 
July,  but  the  second  sometime  after  thcfirst. 
In  reading  this  statement,  he  (the  Marquess 
of  Normanby)  was  impressed  by  the  belief 
that  he  had  heard  something  of  the  same 
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Ptediuont,  could  the  King  of  Sardinia 
look  for  that  loyal  attaohment  which 
would  he  his  hest  support  against  foreign 
attack.  Already,  eyen  in  Milan,  things 
were  in  a  most  alarming  state.  Roh- 
heries,  accompanied  by  assassination,  were 
nightly  committed  there;  the  garrison  had 
been  under  arms  and  consigned  to  their 
barracks  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and 
exactly  the  same  annoyances  which  used 
to  be  applied  by  the  ladies  of  Milan  to 
the  Austrian  officers  were  now  applied 
to  the  Piedmontese  officers,  and  that 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  Lombardy 
with  the  union  of  the  Provinces  was  fast 
assuming  the  proportions  it  acquired  in 
1848.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  ?  The 
cause  was  that  the  people  had  experienced 
no  benefit  from  their  annexation,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  were  greatly  aggrieyed  by  the 
excessive  taxation,  which  was  15  per  cent 
more  than  during  the  Austrian  rule.  The 
French  newspapers  had  very  much  alluded 
to  what  they  represented  to  be  the  grate- 
ful feeling  of  the  people  of  Savoy  to 
France  ;  but  what  happened  in  1796,  after 
four  years  of  French  occupation  ?  There 
had  then  as  now  been  an  alliance  be- 
tween Franco  and  Sardinia  against  Aus- 
tria. General  Bonaparte,  having  flattered 
Sardinia  into  making  common  cause  with 
him,  returned  to  France  and  left  the  King 
to  his  fate  ;  what  that  fate  was  to  be,  the 
following  proclamation  by  the  French  Gene- 
ral at  Turin  would  show  :— 

"  Tho  French  Government,  to  facilitate  peace 
and  the  triumph  of  the  great  army,  was  obliged 
provisionally  to  consider  Kings  as  the  representa- 
tives of  their  subjects.  This  supposition  was 
necessary  to  carry  on  negotiations,  but  is  now 
evidently  circumscribed  and  limited.  To  protect 
the  feeble  is  one  mode  of  annihilating  thom.  The 
alliance  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  with  the  French 
Republic  was,  in  fact,  tho  moral  abdication  of  her 
sovereignty," 

Immediately  afterwards  the  citadal  of 
Turin  was  seized  and  occupied  by  French 
troops,  and  in  a  few  months  the  ancient 
head  of  the  house  of  Savoy  sought  refuge 
in  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  where  he  was 
protected  by  an  English  fleet.  The  alle- 
gation of  the  old  sympathies  of  Savoy 
for  France  was  most  absurd  ;  but  with 
respect  to  Nice  there  was  not  even  one 
solitary  pretence  for  this  rumoured  act 
of  intended  spoliation.  He  would  not  at 
that  moment  stop  to  inquire  into  the  im- 
portance to  either  country  of  the  noblo 
harbour  of  Villafranca,  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  Mediterranean,  tie  was  not  one  of 
those  who  were  not  anxious  to  do  complete 
The  Marquess  of  Normanhy 


justice  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French.    He 
was  anxious  that  we  should  continne  on  the 
best  possible  terms  with  France.      Nothing 
could  be  further  from   his  mind   than  a 
desire  to  provoke  a  difference  of  any  kind ; 
but   when    questions   were   raised    which 
directly  affected  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  we  ought  to  understand  to  what 
extent  the  parties  to  the  treaties   which 
regulated  the  present  settlement  of  Europe 
would  agree  to  any  modification  of  them. 
Even  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  France, 
when  the  popular  impulse  was  so  great, 
the  French  Government  declared  that»  how* 
ever  iauoh  they  disapproved  the  treaties  of 
1815,  they  were  determined  to  adopt  them 
as  accomplished  facts,  not  to  be   altered 
without  the  common  consent  of   all   the 
Powers.    If  such  was  the  feeling  in  France 
in  1848,  wo  had  some  reason  to  hope  that 
at  least  an  equal  regard  for  the  obligation 
of  treaties  would  be  evinced  by  one  whom 
he  should  be  glad  to  call  our  intimate  and 
loyal  Ally.     He  might  be  permitted,  in 
conclusion,  to  say  a  word  on  the  question 
of  nationality.     It  behoved  every  settled 
Government  in   Europe  to   withhold    its 
assent  from  the  new  and  dangerous  doc- 
trine of  the  right  of  a  people,  on  the 
ground   of  nationality,   to  transfer   their 
allegiance  from  one  Sovereign  to  another. 
^  He  hoped,  at  all  eronts,  that  so  elastic  a 
doctrine — a  doctrine  which  threatened  tho 
security  of  all  Governments — would  receive 
no  encouragement  from  their  Lordships,  or 
from  those  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion  of  our  public  affairs.     Having,   he 
trusted,  clearly  shown  that  his  object  was 
not  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, but  rather  to  afford  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  those  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  which  he 
was  bound  to  say  they  had  very  early  if 
not  very  forcibly  expressed,  and  leaving 
the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  their  Lord- 
ships in  whatever  manner  they  might  deem 
consistent  with  their  duty,  he  begged  to 
move  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty, 

*'  To  represent  to  Her  Majesty  that  this  Uonse 
has  been  informed  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment has  made  known  to  the  Govemmeot  of 
France  the  Objections  entertained  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  the  Annexation  of  Savoy 
and  Nice,  which  has  been  reported  to  be  in  con- 
templation. 

"  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  having  oonveyed 
that  Opinion  to  the  Government  of  Fmnoe,  and  to 
pray  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  direct  Her  Government  to  use  their  best 
Endeavours  to  avert  tho  'iVansfer  of  the  above 
named  territories  to  the  French  Empire." 
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Earl  GRANVILLE  :    My  Lords,  the 
noble  Marquess  at  the  commencement  of 
his  speech  seemed  to  complain  of  the  answer 
which  I  gave  to  his  question  last  week  on 
the  subject  of  Savoy.     That  answer  was 
perfectly  correct,  and,  although  my  noblo 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Aifairs 
gave  somo  further  explanations  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion  in  the  other  House,  his 
statement  was  not  at  variance  with^  though 
going  rather  beyond,  the  answer  which  I 
returned  in  the  first  instance^  to  the  noble 
Marquess.     You  are  aware  from  what  has 
appeared  in  the  printed  despatches,  that 
during   the  Administration  of  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  some 
intelligence  had  been  received  respecting  a 
treaty  between  France  and  Sardinia  which 
contained  a  clause  aflFecting  Savoy.     Lord 
Cowley  was    requested    by   the  Earl   of 
Malmesbury  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  Report  which  had  reached  our  Govern- 
ment was  accurate,  and  he  was  assured 
by   Count  Walewski   that  no  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  Sardinia  was  in  exist- 
ence, though  it  might  be  considered  neces- 
sary to  make  an  offensive  and  defensive 
one.    Count  Walewski  made  no  allusion  to 
the  question  of  territorial  aggrandizement, 
and  the  subject  was  dropped.     I  stated 
last  week  the  steps  which  the  present  Go- 
vernment had  taken  on  this  subject  last 
year,  and  may  state  to  you  Lordships  that 
they  have  continued  making  friendly  com- 
munications to  the  Governments  of  France 
and  Sardinia  with  respect  to  the  Report 
of  a  proposed  annexation  of  Savoy  to  the 
French  Empire.    We  have  been  told  by 
tho  Imperial   Government  that   there  is 
00  question  at  present  of  the  annexation 
of  Savoy ;  that  one  of  a  great  many  points 
discussed  before  the  war  was  the  annexa- 
tion of  Savoy,   under  certain  contingen- 
cies ;  but  those  contingencies  not  having 
occurred,  there  is  at  this  moment  no  ques- 
tion of  annexation.     The  French  Govern- 
ment adds,  at  the  same  time,  that,  in  the 
event  of  Sardinia,    with  tho    addition  of 
Lombardy  and  other  provinces,  becoming  a 
powerful  Italian  State,  they  will  feel  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  consider  for  their  own 
security, what  conditions  they  should  attach 
to  the  sanction  they  might  give  to  such  an 
arrangement.     From  Turin  the  answer  we 
have  received  is,  that  there  is  no  engage- 
ment whatever  between  France  and  Sar- 
dinia respecting  the  annexation  of  Savoy  ; 
that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia   to  yield,   sell,    or  exchange 
Savoy  ;  that  if  tho  Savoyards  have  griev- 


ances to  allege,  they  possess  tho  constitu- 
tional right  of  petitioning  the  Sardinian 
Parliament ;  that  their  petitions  will  be  re- 
spectfully considered,  and  their  just  com- 
plaints will  be  removed  by  appropriate  legis- 
lative measures  sanctioned  by  the  Crown. 
I  imagine   every  one  of  your  Lordships 
must   admit  that   it    is  undoubtedly  the 
duty  of  the  Government  of  this  country, 
on  all  judicious  occasions,  to  speak  to  other 
Governments  in  a  perfectly  open  manner 
upon  all  subjects   which   concern  its  in^ 
terests.     Even  if  this  were  not  so,  there 
are  at  this  moment  circumstances  arising 
from  the  coincidence  of  our  policy  upon 
the  Italian  question,  and  from  the  prospect 
which  now  opens  of  extending  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  this  country 
and  France,  under  the  more  liberal  com- 
mercial  policy  now    inaugurated   by  the 
Emperor   of    the    French,    which   would 
greatly  facilitate  any  friendly  representa- 
tions we  might  make  to  either  of  the  par- 
ties on  this  subject.     What  would  render 
them  still  more  easy  in  regard  to  this 
question  of  Savoy  is,  that  Eng^nnd,  so  far 
as  she  is  directly  concerned,  has  no  in- 
terest in   the  matter  of  the  annexation, 
seeing  that  it  does  not  make  any  great 
difference  to  this  country,   as  England, 
whether  or  not  France  acquires  upon  her 
southern  frontier  territory  giving  her  cer- 
tain   strategical  advantages.      But   indi- 
rectly she  has,  with  all  other  Powers,  an 
interest  in  tho  question  ;  and  what  is  of 
paramount  interest  to  England  is  the  in- 
terests of  Europe  as  a  whole.     In  this 
seuse  it  is  her  interest  to  do  everything 
she  can  to  promote  peace,  to  maintain  tho 
balance  of  power,    and   to    prevent   the 
commission   of  acts  by  any  nation,  par- 
ticularly by  any  of   the    great  Powers, 
which   may  create  alarm  and  shake  the 
public  confidence  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace.     Therefore  I  think  it  would  have 
been  most   unfriendly   of    Her   Majesty's 
Government  if  they  had  not  laid   before 
that  of  France  all  the  objections  which,  in 
an  European  sense,   would   arise  to  tho 
aggrandisement  of   the  French  territory 
which  was  involved  in  the  supposed  scheme. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  those 
objections  to  your  Lordships.     No  doubt 
France,  occupying  so  magnificent  a  geo- 
graphical position  as  she  docs,  and  having 
so  gallant  a  people,  who  have  so  frequently 
and  so  recently  shown  in  so  conspicuous  a 
manner  how  able  they  are  to  defend  them- 
selves upon  all  occasions,  cannot  pretend 
to  be  jealous  of  a  country  like  Piedmont, 
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even  though  her  power  should  be  increased 
by  an  accession  of  territory  and  subjects  in 
Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  extension  of  the  frontier 
of  France  to  the  Alps  would  very  much 
alter  the  arrangements  for  the  preserva* 
tion  of  the  balance  of  European  power.  If 
France  goes  to  the  Alps  now  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  she  should  not  at  a  subse- 
quent period  go  to  the  Rhine.  Were  this 
not  so,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  annex- 
ation of  Savoy  to  France  would  give  rise  to 
great  European  difficulty.  The  arguments 
of  the  noble  Marquess  were  perfectly  con- 
sistent upon  this  point,  and  no  doubt 
therefore  any  such  attempt  would  excite  in 
the  mind  of  Europe  generally  deep  interest, 
and  well-grounded  alarm.  The  enemies  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war  endeavoured  to 
make  it  appear  that  he  had  undertaken 
that  war  from  motives  of  personal  ambition 
and  territorial  aggrandisement ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  your  Lordships  well  remem- 
ber the  manner  in  which  the  Emperor  dis- 
claimed the  imputation.  Among  the 
most  noble  words  ever  uttered  by  a  great 
Sovereign  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army 
were  those  used  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  at  Milan,  when  he  told  the  Italians 
that  his  and  their  enemies  had  endeavour- 
ed to  spread  the  belief,  that  he  had  un- 
dertaken the  war  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  France  and  not  for  their  advantage  ; 
that,  although  there  might  be  some  persons 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe,  he  was  not  one  of  them,  and  that 
moral  influence  was  of  more  advantage  to 
a  great  nation  than  were  barren  conquests, 
and  he  declared  that  any  alteration  of  the 
territorial  arrangements  of  France  as  settled 
by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  would  bo  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  of  Europe.  These 
were  noble  words ;  and  for  the  Emperor 
now  to  place  it  in  tho  power  of  those 
enemies,  by  any  act  of  his  to  represent  his 
policy  as  contrary  to  that  declaration  would 
obviously  be  most  injurious  to  his  repu* 
tation,  and  most  prejudicial  to  hfs  interests. 
I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  any 
reference  to  what  the  noble  Marquess  has 
said  about  the  duty  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  make  friendly  representations  to 
the  Government  of  France  on  this  subject, 
because  what  they  have  done  is  a  sufficient 
confirmation.  In  our  communications  with 
the  French  Government  we  have  gone  into 
the  question  more  fully  than  it  is  necessary 
to  discuss  it  to  your  Lordships,  and  we 
'  ave  done  so  in  the  confidence  that  our 
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observations  would  be  received  with  a  feel- 
ing as  friendly  as  that  by  which  they  were 
dictated.     I  beg  jour  Lordships  clearljr  to 
understand  that  our  policy  is  not  that  of 
nationalities,  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, nor  is  it  our  policy  to  separate  our- 
selves from  other  European  Powers.   Upon 
the  Italian  question  we  are  at  this  moment 
in  direct  and  friendly  communication  with 
France,    Sardinia,   and    Austria,   and  we 
shall  be  happy  to  communicate  with  any 
other  nations  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
settlement  of  that  question   as  affecting 
either  Italy  or  Europe.     The  policy  of  the 
British  Government  is  not  to  advocate  or 
insist  upon  any  particular  mode  of  carving 
out  Italy  ;  wo  do  not  say  that  the  central 
Provinces  must  be  joined  to  Sardinia;  we 
do  not  assert  that  there  may  not  be  a  cen- 
tral Italian  kingdom.     If  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Tuscany  are  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Grand  Dukes,  let  them  show 
and  assert  their  opinions,  and  it  will  not  be 
for  England  to  object  to  the  restoration  of 
their  old  sovereigns.     Our  simple  policy — 
that  which  we  have  been  urging  upon  other 
Powers,  and  in  regard  to  which  we  have 
been  met  very  cordially  by  France,  and  as 
cordially  as  we  could  expect  by  Austria — is 
to  avoid  any  armed  interference  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Peninsula,  and  to  secure  that  the 
Italians  shall  be  left  to  themselves  to  judge 
what  is  good  for  themselves,  and  in  what 
mode  their  ideas  of  liberty  and   indepen- 
dence can  best  be  carried  out.    This  Motion 
itself  has  been   framed  in  very  courteous 
terms,  and,  as  stated  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, is  intended  to  co-operate  with  and 
strengthen  Her  Majesty's  Government.     I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  have  that 
effect.     Your  Lordships  are  perfectly  well 
aware  that  at  this  moment  the  enemies  to 
tho  present  commercial  policy  of  France 
are  trying  to  raise  a  cry  that  the  religion 
and  commerce  of  that  country  are  being 
sacrificed  to   English  interests,   and  they 
would  probably  make  uso  of  the  agreeing 
to  such  an  Address  as  this  as  a  means  of 
exciting  an  anti-English  feeling,  in  order 
to  strengthen   them   in   their  opposition ; 
and  under  these   circumstances  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  assist   fler  Majesty's 
Government  that  the  Motion  made  by  the 
noble  Marquis,    who    has  to-night  spoken 
of  the   Emperor  with   great  respect,   but 
who  at  the  same  time  holds  very  peculiar 
and  very  strong  opinions  upon  continental 
politics,  should  be  forced  upon  them  ;  es- 
pecially when  they  declare  their  intention 
upon  all  suitable  occasions  to  give   their 
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adTice  and  exert  their  influence  to  prevent 
that  which  the  noble  Marquess,  in  common 
with  all  jTour  Lordships,  deprecates.  I 
quite  acquit  the  noble  Marquess  of  having 
intended  that  the  Government  or  your 
Lordships  should' pledge  themselves  to  war 
or  eventualities  of  any  description  in  resist- 
ing the  alleged  scheme.  But,  even  in  its 
more  limited  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  result 
would  surely  be  to  cause  misrepresentation 
in  France  as  to  their  intentions,  I  think 
the  Motion  would  rather  weaken  than 
strengthen  the  Government,  and  therefore 
I  hope  that  the  noble  Marquess  will  not 
think  it  necessary  to  press  it  to  a  division. 
Earl  GREY :  My  Lords,  I  think  that 
the  House  is  much  obliged  to  the  noble 
Marquess  for  bringing  this  subject  forward. 
It  seems  to  me  to  'be  impossible  to  over- 
estimate its  importance,  and  I  confess  that 
I  should  have  heard  with  great  pleasure  a 
different  conclusion  to  the  speech  of  my 
noble  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down.  I 
should  like  to  have  heard  him  state  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  agree  to 
the  Address  proposed.  The  statement 
which  he  has  just  made  affords  the  clearest 
proof  of  the  necessity  for  this  Motion  ; 
because  I  think  your  Lordships  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  alarming  than  what  has  been 
communicated  to  us  by  my  noble  Friend. 
Nothing  can  well  be  more  unsatisfactory 
than  that  which  he  describes  to  have  been 
the  language  of  the  French  Government 
to  our  own  on  this  subject,  coupled  with 
that  which  has  been  used  in  the  semi- 
official newspapers  of  France.  It  is,  in- 
deed, difficult  to  conceive,  when  we  consider 
that  language,  that  the  scheme  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Savoy  to  France  has  not  gone 
further  than  we,  till  lately,  have  believed. 
That  annexation  would  be  so  pregnant  with 
evil  to  this  country  and  to  Europe  that,  it 
becomes  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  use 
their  best  endeavours  to  avert  it.  I  quite 
agree  with  my  noble  Friend  that,  as  far  as 
we  are  at  present  informed  of  the  facts,  no 
man  in  this  House  can  wish  that  war  should 
bo  resorted  to  to  prevent  such  an  arrange- 
ment from  being  effected  ;  if  unhappily  it 
should  have  been  agreed  upon  hy  the  two 
parties  most  directly  interested  in  it.  But 
there  is  a  great  deal  short  of  war  which  may 
be  done  by  a  nation  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  measures  which  are  injurious  to  its  inter- 
ests and  to  those  of  the  world;  and  I  can  con- 
ceive no  case  which  calls  for  more  energetic 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Govemmeot  than  the  annexation  which  is 


supposed  to  be  in  contemplation.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
to  France  would  materially  alter  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe.  Whatever  may 
be  the  obvious  objections  to  this  extension 
of  the  frontiers  of  Fratice,  still,  when  we 
look  at  what  the  power  of  that  great  em- 
pire is  at  present,  I  cannot  think  that  the 
addition  of  Savoy  of  itself  would  throw  so 
great  an  additional  weight  into  the  scale 
as  to  be  of  any  very  serious  importance. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  honour  of  this 
country  is  involved  in  preventing  the 
arrangement  if  the  two  parties  more  im- 
mediately interested  should  agree  to  it. 
But,  although  it  may  not  in  its  direct  con- 
sequences be  so  injurious  as  to  induce  this 
country  to  resist  it  by  an  appeal  to  force, 
still  I  think,  if  we  look  at  the  subject 
closely,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  few 
events  would  be  rapre  injurious  both  to  this 
country  and  to  Europe  than  the  proposed  an- 
nexation ;  as  well  from  its  indirect  conse- 
quences as  from  the  principle  which  it  would 
tend  to  establish  if  it  were  to  be  carried  into 
effect  on  the  grounds  that  have  been  put 
forward  in  support  of  it.  My  Lords,  in  con- 
sidering this  question  we  cannot  lose  sight 
of  the  reasons  that  have  been  urged  in  its 
favour  by  the  journals  in  France,  which 
have  an  importance  that  does  not  usually 
belong  to  newspapers,  owing  to  the  coun- 
tenance they  receive  from  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment of  France.  Now,  what  are  those 
reasons?  My  noble  Friend  has  already 
referred  to  that  most  extraordinary  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Patrie  a  few  days 
ago,  and  which  I  venture  to  say  must  have 
astounded  every  one  of  your  Lordships  who 
read  it.  That  article  states  that  two 
measures  cannot  be  applied  to  Savoy  and 
to  Italy  ;  and  that  it  is  intolerable  that  the 
Government  of  Sardinia  should  interfere 
with  the  manifestation  of  the  wishes  of  the 
Savoyards.  I  think  that  every  one  of  your 
Lordships  concurs  in  the  principle  that  no 
nation  ought  to  be.  compelled  by  foreign 
force  to  submit  to  a  Government  to  which 
it  is  averse.  The  passage  in  the  Queen's 
Speech,  in  which  that  principle  was  enun- 
ciated with  regard  to  Italy,  received,  I 
believe,  the  unanimous  approval  of  your 
Lordships.  But,  my  Lords,  it  would  in- 
deed be  to  push  that  principle  to  a  new 
and  somewhat  dangerous  length  if  it  is  to 
be  assumed,  not  only  that  a  nation  which 
is  de  facto  in  the  enjoyment  of  self  govern- 
ment is  not  to  be  coerced  by  the  arms  of 
a  foreign  Power  to  change  its  Govern- 
ment,   but  that  you   are    to   go  beyond 
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that  plain  and  simple  rule»  and  to  say 
that  even  where  a  settled  and  long-ostab- 
lUhed  Government  exists — where  a  poo- 
pie  are  living  contentedly  and  peaceably 
under  the  ralers  who  have  for  centuries 
reigned'over  them»  a  few  agitators  are  to 
be  permitted  to  declare  that  the  opinion  of 
the  country  is  the  other  way ;  that  it  wishes 
to  shake  off  the  authority  to  which  it  is  by 
law  subject ;  and  that  it  is  intolerable  in 
the  Government  to  adopt  any  means  of 
counteracting  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek 
to  subvert  it.  Why,  if  this  rule  of  inter- 
national right  and  wrong  is  to  be  recog- 
nized, we  must  be  supposed  to  have  acted 
most  unwarrantably  in  the  year  1848,  when 
we  would  not  suffer  certain  persons  to  put 
the  question  to  the  people  of  Ireland  whe- 
ther or  not  'that  country  should  continue 
to  form  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Is  it 
to  be  held  as  an  indication  that  the  people  of 
Savoy  are  hostile  to  the  existing  rule,  that 
A  few  individuals  get  up  demonstrations 
against  the  Government ;  and  is  it  to  be 
maintained  that  the  Government,  instead 
of  putting  these  persons  down  by  the  strong 
handy  must  allow  them  to  have  their  own 
way,  and  then  have  the  question  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  existing  authority  submitted 
to  the  vote  ?  I  venture  to  say,  if  that  prin- 
ciple is  to  be  established,  that  no  Govern- 
ment in  Europe  is  safe  for  a  day.  Apply 
that  principle  to  France  itself  ?  How  would 
the  present  Emperor  receive  the  proposal 
that  it  should  be  again  submitted  to  the 
universal  vote  of  the  people  of  France 
whether  they  would  have  an  Empire,  a  Red 
Republic,  or  an  Orleanist,  or  a  Legitimist 
dynasty  ?  I  am  sure  that  anybody  putting 
forward  such  a  proposal  against  the  settled 
Government  in  France  would  meet  with 
very  prompt  repression.  Further,  we  are 
told  that  the  Alps  are  the  natural  boundary 
of  France,  and  tnat  the  Savoyards  are  uni- 
ted to  the  French  people  by  a  community 
of  language.  Do  these  pleas  alter  the  case 
or  diminish  the  danger  ?  My  Lords,  wo 
cannot  help  seeing  whither  such  principles 
as  these  lead.  Do  not  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Belgium  speak  French  as  well  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Savoy  ?  If  such  grounds 
as  these  are  to  be  assigned  for  tho  desire 
of  unjust  territorial  acquisition  on  the  part 
of  France,  what  security  has  Europe  that 
other  aggressions  of  the  same  kind  may 
not  be  attempted  ?  It  appears  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  the  proposal  for  joining  Savoy 
to  France,  under  present  circumstances, 
is  one  which  this  country  has  a  right 
to  view  with  the  greatest  apprehension 
Ikirl  Orey 


and  alarm,  and  I  certainly  should  have 
hoped  that  this  House  might  be  induced 
to  agree,  without  a  division,  to  the  Ad- 
dress which  the  noble  Marquess  has  moved. 
I  am  the  last  person  to  suggest  that  the 
Motion  should  be  pressed  contrarj  to  the 
desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.     I 
am  persuaded  that  if  it  were  so  pressed, 
even  though  it  woro  carried,  it  would  do 
more  harm  than  good ;  and  for  tliia  siaiple 
reason — that  it  would  make  it  appear  that 
there  exists  a  difference  of  opinion  in  your 
Lordships'  House,  when  I  believe  no  such 
difference  really  exists.  I  believe  we  are  all 
united  in  condemning  and  reprobating  the 
scheme  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  agitation. 
If,  therefore,we  were  to  come  to  a  division  on 
the  question — whichever  way  it  ended — it 
would  make  it  appear  that  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  your  Lordships  dissented 
from  what  I  think  is  our  unanimous  opinion. 
But  it  would  be  a  very  different  matter  if 
Her  Majesty's  Government  could  bo  in- 
duced to  concur  in  this  Motion.    I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  at  this  moment  a  unani- 
mous expression  of  the  sentiments  of  this 
House  would  have  great  influence  on  tho 
opinion  of  France  and  of  the  world.   Power- 
ful as  France  may  be,  I  do  not  believe  that 
she  would  despise  such  a  manifestation  of 
opinion,  backed  as  it  would  be  by  the  views 
of  every  other  country  in  Europe.    I  would 
therefore  earnestly  entreat  my  noble  Friend 
who  spoke  last  (Earl  Granville)  seriously 
to  consider  this  subject.    I  would  especially 
ask  him  what  motive  he  can  have  for  re- 
sisting this  Motion.     My  noble  Friend  who 
brought  it  forward  stated  most  distinctly 
that  be  did  so  without  in  any  way  implying 
the  most  distant  censure  on  Her  Majesty's 
Government.      On  the  contrary,  his  first 
words  were  those  of  thanks  to  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  course  which  they  have 
taken.  The  only  object  of  the  Motion  is  to 
strengthen  their  hands  in  pursuing  tho  line 
of  policy  which,  if  I  understood  my  noble 
Friend  aright,  it  is  their  intention,  of  their 
own  accord,  to  follow.     The  single  objec- 
tion which,  as  I  gathered  from  my  noble 
Friend,  they  havo  to  this  Motion,  is  the 
fear  that  it  might  be  misinterpreted  in 
France.     My  Lords,  I  cannot  believe  that 
there  is  any  ground  for  such  a  fear;  I  can- 
not suppose  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
would  see  anything  nnfriendly  towards  him- 
self in  our  expressing  our  opinion  against 
the  measure  which  he  is  supposed  to  eon- 
template.     On  the  contrary,  I  think  if  tho 
opinion  of  this  House  and  the  eountry  were 
placed  before  the  Emperor  in  laoguage 
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firm,  nod  at  the  same  timo  amicable,  it 
would  bo  calculated  to  produce  conBider- 
able  effect — because,  it  must  surely  be  the 
interest  of  the  Emperor  to  attend  to  our 
remonBtrances.  What,  let  me  ask,  can 
France  gain  by  this  comparatiyely  insigui- 
fieant  addition  to  her  territory  to  compen- 
sate her  for  the  loss  of  confidence  and  the 
loss  of  character  which  such  a  measure 
must  entail  ?  My  noble  Friend  has  already 
adverted  to  the  commercial  treaty  recently 
sighed  between  this  country  and  France. 
We  are  told  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  is  about  to  adopt  a  liberal  commer- 
cial policy,  in  which  this  treaty  is  the  first 
step.  But,  can  a  liheral  commercial  policy 
produce  its  proper  fruits  unless  there  is 
commercial  and  political  confidence  in  the 
continuance  of  peace  f  Confidence  is  the 
very  breath  of  life  by  which  trade  and  in- 
dustry are  maintained ;  and  how  can  that 
confidence  in  the  permanence  of  peace 
exist  for  a  day  in  Europe  if  this  annexation 
of  Savov  to  France  is  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  in  a  manner,  and  upon  principles 
which  hold  out  to  all  Europe  the  prospect 
of  further  and  indefinite  changes  that  can- 
not possibly  be  accomplished  without  pro* 
▼eking  all  the  horrors  of  war  ?  I  say  that 
this  annexation  would  produce  a  shock  to 
confidence,  which  in  France  and  in  Europe 
would  be  felt  by  trade  and  industry  for 
Tears  to  come.  And  has  not  the  Emperor 
nimaelf  the  deepest  interest  (if  ho  has 
a  due  concern  for  his  own  character) 
in  abstaining  from  carrying  this  project 
into  effect!  We  all  know  that  state- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  newspapers 
that  this  annexation  is  only  the  execu* 
tion  of  a  design  long  entertained  though 
studiously  concealed.  We  know  that  it 
has  been  asserted — I  trust  falsely — that 
this  would  be  merely  the  carrying  into  ef* 
feet  of  a  secret  stipulation  entered  into  be- 
tween Sardinia  and  France  some  ooneider- 
able  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
late  war,  by  which  Sardinia  was  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  a  great  increase  of  territory 
in  Italy,  in  return  for  which  France  was  to 
obtain  Savoy  and  Nice.  Now,  my  Lords, 
if  that  were  true — and  I  trust  most  sin- 
cerely that  it  is  not — it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  find  terms  sufficiently  strong  to 
describe  the  iniquity  and  the  immorality 
of  the  two  parties  concerned.  When  we 
remember  the  language  that  was  used  in 
France  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
the  solemn  protestations  of  her  desire,  up 
to  the  last  moment,  to  preserve  peace,  her 
a0a#veratioDs,  even  after  the  war  had  made 


some  progress,  that  she  had  no  selfish  ob- 
ject in  view,  and  had  no  intention  of  pro- 
moting her  territorial  aggrandisement,  can 
we  believe  that  all  these 'solemn  assevera- 
tions were  made  at  the  same  time  that 
there  existed  a  private  stipulation  for  di- 
viding the  prey,  entered  into  before  the 
quarrel  was  picked,  through  which  the 
booty  was  to  be  obtained  ?  If  such  a  com- 
pact were  entered  into  between  France  and 
Sardinia,  I  say  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  tlie  annals  of  the  world  a  case  of  more 
flagrant  iniquity.  I  hope  these  things  are 
not  true.  They  have  seemed  to  me  so  bad 
that  I  have  tried  as  much  as  possible  to 
reject  the  belief  that  such  things  can  really 
be  true.  I  still  do  so;  but  I  cannot 
deny  that  those  who  affirm  them  are  able 
to  appeal  to  strong  circumstantial  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  their  assertions.  I  hope 
that,  in  spite  of  appearances,  the  fact 
is  not  as  stated ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  the 
circumstantial  evidence  we  already  have 
in  support  of  these  allegations,  we  should 
have  the  additional  pregnant  fact  that 
this  design  of  joining  Savoy  to  France 
is  carried  into  effect,  it  will  be  impossibloi 
however  anxious  we  may  be  to  do  so, 
longer  to  retain  our  incredulity.  If  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  has  a  due  regard 
to  his  own  honour  and  character,  he  will 
be  grateful  if  this  country  should  come  for- 
ward in  a  calm  and  friendly  spirit  to  urge 
him  to  abstain  from  that,  which  I  cannot 
describe  otherwise  than  as  a  great  crime 
against  the  civilized  world.  My  Lords, 
I  have  taken  the  first  opportunity  that 
presented  itself  to  press  upon  my  noble 
Friends  on  the  Government  bench  my 
sense  of  the  great  importance  of  this 
question.  I  have  done  so  from  no  hostile 
feeling,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  avoid 
any  remark  of  an  invidious  character  on 
their  conduct  in  relation  to  this  matter  ^ 
but  with  all  my  desire  to  avoid  even  an  ap-' 
preach  to  censure,  I  am  compelled  to  ex- 
press my  regret  that  my  noble  Friend  and 
Her  Majesty's  Qovemment  have  omitted 
some  clearer  expression  of  the  (pinion  I 
am  convinced  they  must  entertain  on  thia 
subject.  It  must  have  struck  all  your 
Lordships  who  take  a  view  similar  to 
my  own  as  to  the  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion of  the  proposed  annexation,  that  the 
language  of  my  noble  Friend  and  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
as  reported  to  have  been  used  by  him  in 
"another  place,"  have  been  singularly  mild 
to  say  the  least,  considering  the  gravity  of 
the  case.     I  think  it  is  specially  impor- 
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tant  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
at  this  moment  give  cordinl  expression  to 
what  I  helieve  are  the  opinions  of  everj 
Englishman  on  this  subject.  Mj  noble 
Friend  adverted  to  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France.  Now,  I  think  that  before 
that  treaty  was  signed — before  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  consented  to  give  to 
the  Government  of  France  so  signal  a 
mark  of  their  friendship  and  good  will — 
they  ought  to  have  required  from  the 
French  Emperor,  in  some  authentic  and 
formal  shape,  a  distinct  disavowal  of  his 
entertaining  any  such  designs  with  regard 
to  Savoy  as  have  been  imputed  to  him.  I 
deeply  regret  that  the  treaty  was  signed 
without  having  some  such  disavowal  as  that; 
but  then  the  omission  makes  it  the  more 
important  that  we  should  now  take  some 
measures  to  obtain  it;  and,  if  in  accordance 
with  the  unanimous  vote  of  this  House,  and 
I  hope  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
also.  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
even  now  ask  for  such  a  disavowal,  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  will  not  be  withheld.  I 
do  not  ask  your  Lordships  to  agree  to  the 
Motion  if  my  noble  Friend,  opposes  it,  but 
I  hope  that  my  noble  Friend  himself  will 
see  the  propriety  of  adopting  it. 

The  Earl  op  SHAFTESBURY:  My 
Lords,  I  have  all  along  shared  in  the  deep 
and  anxious  feeling  entertained  by  the 
whole  people  of  this  country  in  favour  of 
Italian  liberty,  and  in  the  wish  entertained 
by  all  parties  that  the  Italians  should  rise 
to  everything  that  is  honourable,  free,  and 
great ;  but  I  fear  that  if  the  matter  now 
under  discussion  be  allowed  to  find  its  con- 
summation in  the  way  in  which  it  is  said 
to  be  desired  by  France,  we  shall  see  the 
great  question  of  Italian  liberty  mixed  up 
with  elements  that  must  hereafter  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  mischief  to  Europe, 
and  that  will  cast  a  deep  and  indelible 
stain  both  upon  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
and  the  King  of  Sardinia.  I  gathered 
from  my  noble  Friend  that  this  matter  is 
not  yet  consummated  —  is  still  under  con- 
sideration, and  that,'  therefore,  there  is 
still  time  for  this  and  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  and  the  whole  people  of 
England,  to  declare  their  unanimous  and 
decided  opinion  regarding  it.  I  judge  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  still  en- 
deavouring to  carry  out  this  object,  and 
that  the  Sardinian  Government  are  bring- 
ing forward  as  many  arguments  and  as 
much  influence  as  they  cnn  to  prevent  it. 
If  so,  now  is  the  time  to  declnre  our 
opinion,  and  to  do  what  we  can  to  obtain 
Earl  Grey 


justice  for  the  weaker  side  in  this  contest. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  groat  stain 
will  be  inflicted  on-  all  those  engaged  in 
this  transaction  should  it  be  carri^  into 
effect.     Such  a  result  I  should  deeply  re- 
gret.    I  am  anxious  for  the  honour  of  the 
French  Emperor  ;  but  if  he  persist  in  this 
demand  for  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  how 
will  he  reconcile  it   with   the    words  be 
uttered  at  Milan— those  words  with  which 
he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  opinions 
of  Europe — and  which  I  agreed  with  my 
noble  Friend  (Earl  Granville)  are  among 
the  most  noble  words  that  ever  fell  from 
the  lips  of  man.     We  have  been  told  that 
France  goes  to  war  for  an  idea  ;  but  in 
this  case  the  abstract  and  sublime   have 
been  brought  down   to  something  that  is 
concrete  and  commercial.  Instead  of  stand- 
ing by  a  mere  idea,  the  French  Emperor 
requires  additional  territory  and  ndditionsl 
influence,  and  the  rights  and  interests  of 
nations  are  merged  in  dynastic  enterprises. 
Sardinia  cannot  come  out  unscathed  from 
such  a  project  unless  she  resist  the  attempt 
to  the  full  extent  of  her  moral  power — 
and  I  will  not  <hesitate  to  say  to  the  full 
extent  of  her  physical  power  also.     That 
she  should  do  rather  than  submit  to  the 
degradation.     And  even  Italy  herself  will 
be  in  some  measure  to  blame,  because  she 
will  secure  advantages  to  herself  at  the 
expense  of  the  hereditary  rights  of  another 
people.     Indeed  the  elements  of  mischief 
in   this   matter  are    both   abundant    and 
dangerous.     Are  we  to  see  French  in- 
fluence substituted  for  that  of  Austria  in 
Italy  ?     It  is  true  that  French  influence 
would    be  exercised    in   a  more  careful* 
delicate,  and  astute  manner  than  that  of 
Austria — no  doubt  the  policy  of  France 
would  be  more  artful ;  but  the  dominion 
will  be  the  same,  and  the  independence  of 
Italy  will   be   placed  in  equal  jeopardy. 
Then,  are  we  to  see  the  frontier  of  France 
advance  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
republic  of  Geneva  ?     Does  not  this  scheme 
affect  the  independence  of  Switzerland? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  the  acquisition  of 
Savoy  and   Nice,  and  the  beautiful  port 
of  Yillafranca*  is  not  an  important  step 
towards  realizing   the  French    policy  of 
turning  the  Mediterranean  into  a  French 
lake  ?     Then,  coincident  with  this  state  of 
things,  there  is   the  revival  of  the  wild 
scheme  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  may  be, 
commercially,  the  roost  absurd  thing  ever 
propounded,  but  considered  politically  has 
a  very  different  meaning.     There  would  be 
a  French  settlement  established,  and  one 
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more  French  port  acquired  on  that  side  of 
the  Mediterranean.  But,  mv  Lords,  I  look 
with  far  more  apprehension  on  this  new 
principle  which  is  now  to  he  laid  down  for 
the  government  of  nations.  We  have 
heard  much  about  natnral  boundaries,  and 
have  been  told  that  Savoy  has  been  claimed 
because  rightly  it  belongs  to  France  ; 
but  we  are  now,  according  to  the  new 
doctrine  which  has  been  propounded,  to 
claim  as  a  right  conterminous  nations 
speaking  the  same  languAge.  In  that  case 
the  smaller  nation  speaking  the  language 
of  the  greater  must  invarinbly  be  absorbed, 
thongh  not  perhaps  at  first  by  open  and 
direct  violence,  but  rather  by  diplomatic 
trickery.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  saj  that  if 
this  principle  is  to  be  recognized  and 
practically  adopted  in  any  single  instance, 
all  Europe,  to  use  a  common  but  signifi- 
cant expression,  will  be  submitting  to  one 
of  the  greatest  humbugs  ever  perpetrated 
on  mankind.  We  are  told  that  at  a  recent 
public  meeting  held  at  Chambery,  a  strong 
opinion  was  expressed  in  favour  of  annexa- 
tion. But  let  me  remind  your  Lordships 
that  it  is  very  possible  for  great  personages 
to  coerce  priests  in  one  country,  and  t^ 
coax  them  in  another.  But  there  has  been 
another  meeting  at  Chambery,  at  which 
a  diametrically  opposite  feeling  was  ex- 
pressed. Who  is  to  decide  ?  It  is  sug- 
gested in  the  French  press  that  even  the 
King  of  Sardinia  is  not  to  be  at  liberty  to 
employ  his  own  agents  in  the  maintenance 
of  his  own  and  his  people's  rights.  The 
case  of  Central  Italy  is  not  analogous. 
There  we  have  the  plain  fact  before  us 
that  the  country  is  without  a  ruler.  And 
the  people  of  Central  Italy  have  a  perfect 
right  to  declare  under  what  governor  they 
will  serve.  But  is  that  the  case  with  the 
Savoyards  ?  Have  the  Savoyards  thrown 
off  their  allegiance  to  their  rightful  Sove- 
reign ?  Are  they  in  open  rebellion  ?  No. 
Their  country  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  only  by  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people  of  Sardinia  can 
the  question  be  decided,  whether  Savoy  is, 
or  is  not  to  be  separated  from  the  parent 
State.  But,  observe  what  a  future  is 
being  opened  up  under  this  new  policy  ! 
Take  the  case  of  Geneva.  If  this  new 
principle  be  good,  that  conterminous  nation^ 
speaking  the  same  language  are  to  be 
annexed  to  the  grater  nation,  provided 
only  there  be  an  expression  of  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  can  any  person  who 
has  lately  been  in  Geneva  doubt  that  an 
expression  of  sympathy  might  with  great 


facility  be  got  up  there  in  favour  of  annexa- 
tion with  France?  If  this  principle  be  good, 
see  how  essily  the  whole  system  of  Europe 
may  be  broken  up.  I  want  to  know,  for 
instance;  why  Germany  should  not  demand 
the  Baltic  provinces  from  Russia^  and  why 
Russia — who,  as  we  well  know,  is  not  re- 
luctant to  put  such  principles  in  motion — 
should  be  hindred  from  claiming  the  Sla- 
vonic provinces  of  Austria.  Once  let  such 
a  principle  be  recognized,  and  everything 
will  be  broken  up;  all  things  will  be  at  sea; 
and  all  to  gratify  the  ambition  and  the 
policy  of  one  man,  who  thinks  he  has  new 
schemes  to  propound,  but  whose  object  is 
to  break  up  the  whole  European  system 
established  on  the  treaties  of  1815.  But 
a  new  inducement  has  been  held  out  by 
the  French  Government  to  induce  Sardinia 
to  consent  to  this  proposition.  We  are 
told  that  the  French  Government  will  be 
content  with  annexing  part  and  surrender- 
ing part  to  the  Swiss  Republic.  Is  this  to 
be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  people  ? 
Is  such  a  proposition  to  be  entertained  in 
the  present  day?  Is  it  not  a  revival  of 
the  wild  principles  that  led  to  the  partition 
of  Polana,  from  the  effects  of  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  still  writhing?  If 
annexation  is  to  take  place*— which  God  for- 
bid!— let  Savoy  be  annexed  bodily  to  the 
Republic  of  Switzerland — the  country  that 
has  the  deepest  interest  in  the  peace  of 
Europe,  in  the  maintenance  of  treaties,  and 
in  the  liberty  of  all  nations.  But,  God 
forbid  that  anything  of  the  kind  should 
take  place.  I  believe  that  nothing  could 
be  more  prejudicial  to  the  state  of  Europe, 
or  more  disastrous  to  the  future  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  progress  of  civilization. 
These  are  the  general  and  detailed  argu- 
ments against  such  a  measure;  but  it  rests 
on  great  and  broad  principles  that  far  ex- 
ceed in  importance  any  arguments  founded 
on  details  which  can  be  urged  against  it. 
To  the  latest  hour  of  my  life  I  will  protest 
— and  in  doing  so  I  am  sure  I  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  great  mass  of  my  coun- 
trymen -*  against  handing  over  a  nation 
that  enjoys  free  institutions  to  a  Govern- 
ment under  a  despotic  dynasty;  and  against 
handing  over  a  free  people  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  a  country  where  they  can  enjoy  no 
free  expression  of  opinion,  or,  if  guaranteed 
that  expression  of  opinion,  can  exercise  no 
power  in  giving  it  pi*aotical  effect.  I  pro* 
test  against  a  country  where  religious  liberty 
IB  proclaimed,  being  handed  over  to  a  nation 
where  religious  liberty,  if  proclaimed,  is 
often  violated  ;  and  I  protest  also  against 
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the  polioj  of  treating  nations  like  flooks  of 
sheep,  and  making  them,  regardlesB  of 
their  consent,  the  subjects  of  barter  and 
exchange.  We,  in  this  country,  have  long 
protested  against  the  traffic  in  human  flesh. 
I  equally, protest  against  any  traffic  in 
human  or  national  rights.  I  implore  the 
Goverument,  in  the  name  of  all  the  great 
principles  cherished  by  the  people  of  £ng< 
land,  to  use  every  eflfort  in  their  power  to 
place  before  the  Emperor  of  the  French  the 
fearful  consequences  of  such  a  measure  as 
this  —  to  appeal  to  his  judgment,  to  his 
sagacity,  and  to  his  better  feelings,  and  I 
doubt  not  that,  if  they  do  so,  he  will  be 
brought  to  a  wise  conclusion.  But,  be 
that  as  it  may,  let  the  Government  go  forth, 
representing  the  deep  sense  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  acting  on  the  convictions  of 
justice  and  the  rights  of  nations,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  then  we  shall  succeed  in  the 
object  we  now  have  in  view,  and  beat  back, 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of 
England,  the  consummation  of  this  most 
pernicious  and  disgraceful  project. 

Thb  Doke  of  NEWCASTLE  :--I  shall 
not,  for  more  than  a  few  moments,  stand 
between  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby, 
who  rose  at  the  same  time)  and  your  Lord- 
ships. I  do  not  rise  for  tlie  purpose  of  in- 
terfering with  the  future  progress  of  this 
discussion,  but  chiefly  to  implore  your 
Lordships  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  tone 
which  my  noble  Friend  has  just  imparted 
to  the  debate.  We  are  accustomed  fre- 
quently to  hear  honest  and  honourable  sen> 
timents  fall  from  the  noble  Earl  expressed 
in  very  fervid  language.  He  is  accus- 
tomed to  deal  in  a  similar  manner  with 
domestic  topics,  in  which  the  mischief. 
done»  if  any,  can  be  comparatively  small 
compared  with  that  which  may  arise  from 
such  language  upon  a  question  like  that 
now  before  your  Lordships.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  tendency  of  my  noble 
Friend's  language,  and  the  tone  he  has 
given  to  this  debate,  are  calculated  to 
frustrate  the  object  which  we  all  have  in 
view.  Hoping  that  these  questions  are 
likely  to  receive  a  peaceful  solution,  I  de- 
precate such  expressions  as  he  has  used 
m  reference  to  some  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. Even  were  it  justifiable,  it  is  not 
dignified;  but  I  appeal  to  him  whether  he 
was  justified  in  using  one  phrase — namely, 
that  in  which  be  called  upon  Sardinia  to 
oppose  not  merely  with  her  moral  influence, 
but  with  her  physical  power,  the  measure  now 
under  discuBsion.  I  apprehend  that  if  such 
language  coming  from  a  Uember  of  your 
The  Earl  of  Shc^hwry 


Lordships'  House,  is  adopted  by  the  Hooae. 
it  will  amount  to  a  declai-ation  that  your 
Lordships  would  approve  of  resort  to  war  ; 
and  I  say  it  would  not  be  just  or  honourable 
to  call  on  Sardinia  to  enter  on  a  war  with 
(his  object  unless  we  were  fully  prepared, 
under  all  conditions  and  under  all  circnm- 
stances,  to  assist  her.     My  noble  Friend 
followed  two  noble  Lords  who  have  spoken 
upon   this   question   in   a   different   tone* 
although  they  have  had  the  same  object 
as  he  has.     I  can  assure  your  Lordships 
that  while  listening  to  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Marquess   (the   Marquess    of  Nor- 
manby),  and  not  less  so  to  that  of  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Grey),  the  Government  have 
not  felt  any  objection  to  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  by  independent  Peers,  and  if 
we  do  resist  the  Motion,  it  is  merely  be- 
cause we  are  convinced  that  its  adoption 
would,  instead  of  assisting  the  efforts  of 
jGrovernment,    materially   tend    to  thwart 
them;  but  if  such  would  be  the  result  of 
the   Motion,   to  how   far    greater  extent 
must    it    be    the    consequence    of    such 
speeches  as  that  of  the  noble  Earl  who 
spoke  last  ?    I  was  distressed  to  hear  one 
expression  that  fell  from  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Grey)  who  complained  of  the  mild 
language   held  upon   this  subject  by  mj 
noblo  Friend  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil  in  this,  and  the  noble  Lord  the  Se- 
cretary for  Foreign   Affairs  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.     If  the  noble  Earl 
had  deprecated,  not  the  mild  language  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  hot  their  weak 
conduct,  I  could  have  felt  that  he  had  in- 
deed something  to  complain  of.     But  I 
apprehend  it  is  the  conduct  of  wise  and 
good  Ministers  not  to  indulge  in  violent 
language,  but  to  express  themselve  in  mild 
and  respectful  terms  when  addressing  other 
Governments,  to  use  such  language  as  they 
would  desire  to  have  held  towards  them  by 
foreign  Governments ;  and  while  offering 
firm  remonstrances,  to  do  so  in  terms  re- 
spectful and  considerate  towards  the  Go- 
vernment to   which   they   are  addressed. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the  language  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  at  all-approached 
or  resembled  that  we  have  just  heard,  one 
of  two  events  would  have  happened — a  war^ 
or  the  annexation,  which  we  all  deprecate, 
would  have  been  carried  out.     We  know, 
and  must  bear  in  mind,  that  all  that  is 
said  here  is  read  across  the  water,  and  we 
should  not  forget  what  we  felt  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.     Have  we  forgotten  the 
just  anger  that  was  exhibited  when  men,  far 
less  responsible  to  the  Government,  fiUing 
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](dB»  important  positions  (ban  Members  of 
tbe  Legislatare,  held  sucb  violent  language 
with  regard  to  us,  how  great  was  our 
indignation,  and  that  tbe  country  was 
almost  ready  to  take  up  arms  to  avenge 
itself?  I  do  most  earnestly  deprecate 
language  which  tends  to  cause  irritation 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and 
I  feel  a  confident  hope  that  if  tbe  matter 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
and  they  are  allowed  to  carry  on  the 
negotiation  in  a  6rm  but  respectful  and 
conciliatory  spirit,  we  hove  a  good  prospect 
of  attaining  our  object.  But  if  noble  Peers 
oome  forward  to  support  the  Government  by 
violent  speeches,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  annexation  which  we  all  desire  to 
prevont  will  be  carried  out.  The  noble 
Earl  who  spoke  previously  (Earl  Grey)  put 
the  question  of  English  interests  upon  a 
proper  basis,  not  as  a  separate  interest, 
bat  a  European  one,  in  which  England 
was  jointly  concerned  with  other  Powers, 
and,  following  out  the  principle,  I  believe 
your  Lordships  cannot  doubt  that  the  Go- 
Temment  has  from  the  first  done  all  in  its 
power  by  representations,  both  to  France 
and  Sardinia,  to  prevent  that  which  we  all 
deprecate,  and,  if  permitted,  will  continue 
to  do  80  in  the  same  spirit  which  has 
hitherto  guided  it. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  :— My  Lords,  I 
wish  to  make  the  few  observations  which 
I  have  to  offer  to  your  Lordships  before  the 
noble  Earl  near  me  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  rises 
to  address  you,  because  of  the  part  I  have 
always  taken  in  all  questions  relating  to 
Italy.  In  the  first  place,  allow  me  to  say 
I  entirely  approve  of,  and  was  much  grati- 
fied by  the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl  the 
President  of  tbe  Council.  I  view  with 
much  satisfaction  the  statement  which  my 
noble  Friend  made  in  regard  to  the  commu- 
nications received  from  France  and  sent  to 
Franco,  and  I  will  add  that  I  entirely  ob- 
ject, as  much  as  my  noble  Friend  the  noble 
Marquess  and  the  noble  Earl  object,  to 
what  is  called  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  the  French  Empire.  My  objec- 
tion rests  upon  the  grounds  stated  by  my 
Boble  Friends,  and  it  is  not  merely  because 
of  the  comparatively  trifling  addition,  whe- 
ther territorial  or  strategical,  which  such  an 
annexation  would  give  to  the  French  Em* 
pire,  but  because  of  the  breach  of  principle 
there  would  be  in  the  departure  from  the 
settlement  of  Europe,  and  the  prospect  of 
what  may  follow ^-of  what  may,  without  any 
nnreasonable  alarm  or  without  any  stretch 
at  imaginatkmi  be  done  by  other  Qorem- 


mentSi  or  even  what  might  be  done  by  our 
nearest  neighbour.  We  must  consider  what 
every  man  in  the  north  of  Europe  will  feel 
if  this  annexation  takes  place,  after  all  the 
declarations  which  have  been  made,  and 
after  all  the  abstinence  which  had  been 
described  as  the  governing  principle  of 
the  French  Emperor.  If  after  the  Italian 
war,  so  professed  to  have  been  undertaken, 
this  annexation  takes  place,  where  is  it 
to  stop  ?  Where  is  the  principle  of  boun- 
daries to  stop?  What  becomes  of  the 
boundary  of  the  Rhine  ?  -l  need  go  no  fur- 
ther; but  will  there  be  a  security  against 
any  further  alteration  or  distribution  of 
power  in  Germany  as  well  as  on  the  Rhine? 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  your  Lordships 
are  all  of  the  same  opinion  on  this  subject. 
I  see  no  difference,  except  in  the  mode  of 
expressing  ourselves.  If  I  were  asked,  I 
should  say  that  I  object  to  the  language 
which  my  noble  Friend  near  me  (the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury)  has  used,  particularly  that 
which  he  has  applied  to  Sardinia — not  the 
language  of  deprecation  against  Sardinia, 
but  in  his  words  of  encouragement  to  that 
Power  to  go  to  war  to  prevent  this  annex- 
ation, the  use  of  what  he  called  physical 
force.  But  I  do  agree  with  my  noble 
Friend  in  one  principle  he  has  enunciated. 
I  agree  that  there  can  be  nothing  more 
atrocious  than  the  handing  over,  against 
their  will,  the  people  of  one  country  to 
another  Government— the  people  of  a  free 
country,  with  free  institutions,  to  a  Power 
partaking  of  despotic.  This  was  the  crime, 
greatest  ever  committed  by  nations,  the 
partition  of  Poland;  nothing  then  can  be 
worse  than  such  a  forcible  transfer.  But 
I  will  go  further,  and  I  object  to  the 
handing  over  of  one  country  co  another, 
even  if  not  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  I  agree  with  my  noble  Friends, 
that  there  can  be  nothing  more  clear  than 
the  principle  \akd  down  on  the  first  night 
of  the  Session  namely,  that  the  Italians 
ought  to  bo  allowed  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  to  settle  their  own  form  of  Govern- 
ment, and  to  choose  the  persons  to  execute 
it  without  any  foreign  interfer^ice  what- 
ever. Everything  should  be  done  by  them- 
selves, without  the  interference  of  France, 
Austria,  or  Sardinia.  Such  interference 
is  to  be  entirely  deprecated.  Still,  I  think 
that  foreign  interference  may  be  used-— not 
by  force— but  asserted  in  another  form.  I 
agree  that  the  people  of  a  country  are  them- 
sdves  to  regulate  their  own  affairs  in  all 
respects  ^that  the  people  of  the  Duchies 
and  all  the  several  Italiao  Powers  hare  a 
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right  to  throw  off  their  rulers — which  they 
have  done — to  refuse  to  take  them  back — 
which  ihej  do  not  seem  likely  to  do — and 
that  they  ought  to  manage  their  own  con- 
cerns as  regards  the  forms  of  government, 
or  to  institute  new  forms  of  government, 
whether  they  be  monarchical,  republican, 
or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and  the  choice  of 
rulers  by  whom  their  Government  is  to  be 
administered.  All  that  is  their  own  affair, 
and  no  other  Power  has  a  right  to  inter- 
fere. But  it  is  quite  another  thing  even 
when  the  people  of  a  country  are  unani- 
mously desirous  of  annexing  themselves  to 
another  Power — and  here  it  is  said  on  one 
side  that  the  Savoyards  desire  annexation, 
and  on  the  other  that  they  object  to  it; 
but  assuming  that  they  are  in  favour  of  an- 
nexation, it  is  quite  another  thing  if  that 
change  gives  the  other  Powers  of  Europe 
reason  to  apprehend  an  alteration.  I  will 
not  use  the  phrase  so  much  abused  of  the 
balance  of  Power,  but  the  distribution  of 
territory.  Then  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference stops,  and  it  becomes  a  question 
for  the  other  Powers  to  entertain  in  re- 
gard to  the  distribution  of  Power  in  Eu- 
rope. Now  that,  I  contend,  is  quite  consis- 
tent with  the  great  doctrine  of  allowing  the 
independence  of  Italy,  and  of  allowing  the 
Italians  to  arrange  their  internal  affairs 
without  foreign  interference.  But  the  prac- 
tical question  before  the  House  is  this : 
How  are  your  Lordships  to  deal  with  the 
Motion  before  you  ?  And  I  confess  that, 
although  I  feel  as  anxious  as  any  one  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  your  Lordships  upon 
this  question,  I  should  deprecate  a  course 
which  would  lead  to  the  idea  that  there 
was  any  division  of  opinion,  or  which  would 
show  an  indication  that  the  great  principles 
were  not  fully  and  unanimously  approved 
of.  Even  suppose  the  Motion  of  my 
noble  Friend  is  carried  unanimously.  I 
concur  with  the  noble  Duke  opposite  (the 
Duke  of  Newcastle)  that  this  also  would  be 
inauspicious,  that  it  would  tend  very  much 
to  obstruct  the  friendly  communications  and 
shake  the  friendly  feeling  between  this 
country  and  France.  And  if  it  is  rejected 
it  might  go  forth  that  the  adversaries  of 
the  Government  of  the  Emperor  had  been 
defeated.  In  any  case  the  Motion  is  cal- 
culated to  disturb  the  good  understanding 
between  the  two  countries,  and  interfere 
with  arrangements  that  are  most  important 
to  the  prospects  of  peace,  and  I  therefore 
advise  the  noble  Marquess  not  to  press  that 
Motion  to  a  division. 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY :  My    Lords, 

Lord  Brwgham 


when   I   rose  a  short   time    since  it  wss 
not  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  to  any 
length  the  present  debate,   or  raUier  what 
has  been  not  so  much  a  debate  as  a  conver- 
sation of  the  utmost  importance  ;  and  m 
which,  with  regard  to  the  main  principle  in- 
volved in  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Marquees, 
there  has  not  been,  so  far   as  I  have  ob- 
served, the  slightest  difference  of  opioioD 
expressed   by    any    one    Member  of  this 
House.     Undoubtedly,  various  noble  Lords 
have  expressed  with  more  or  less  force  the 
views  they  entertain  of  the  supposed  policj 
or  scheme  for  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to 
France.      The    noble   Earl    (the    Earl  of 
Shaftesbury),  who  always  speaks  with  con- 
siderable power,   in   alluding    to    this  an- 
nexation,    appeared    to    think     that    the 
measure  has  been  finally  determined  on; 
while  my  noble  and  learned   Friend,  who 
has  just  sat  down,  spoke  of  the  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  this  matter  as  still 
trembling  in  the  balance.    [Lord  Bbooohaic 
explained  that  what  he  spoke  of  as  still 
trembling   in  the  balance   was    the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France.]       The  only 
thing  with  which  I  have  felt  disappointed 
in  the  course  of  this  debate  is  that  in  tbe 
address  of  the  noble  Earl  the  President  of 
the  Council,  while  he  described  the  advice 
— the  undoubtedly  friendly  advice,  offered 
in    firm    and    temperate    langua^^e — Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  tendered  ta  the 
Government  of  France,  he  did  not  add  that 
the  advice  so  tendered  has  been  accepted  as 
conclusive  and  satisfactory,  and  that  there 
is   no  reason  for  apprehending  that   the 
project,  so  fraught  with  evil  and  raiscbief 
to   all    concerned   in   it,   is  likely    to  be 
carried  into  effect.     The  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of   Shaftesbury)  has  pointed  out,  in 
the  strong  and  forcible  language  he  gene- 
rally employs,  the  dangerous  consequences 
arising  from  the  present  state  of  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  and  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  substituting  French  for  Italian  influence 
in  the  Northern  Provinces.     Certainly,  my 
Lords,  that  influence  will  be  enormously 
augmented   if    the   power   of    France    is 
increased   by    the    cession    to   it   of  the 
Province  of   Savoy,    a  measure  that  will 
leave  open  to  France  the  gates  of  Italy* 
I  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  when 
the  late  Government  was  using  its  utmost 
endeavours  to  persuade  the  several  powers 
not  to   enter  into  that    unhappy   war,  it 
especially  pointed   out   the  consequences 
that   Sardinia  and  Savoy   would   have  to 
apprehend  from  an  alliance  with  Fraaoe, 
should  there  be  an  actual  outbreak  of  hosti* 
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lities.  These  eonBequences  are  now,  per- 
haps, more  clearly  seen  than  they  were  at 
that  time  ;  and,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  effect  it,  I  hope  that  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  Europe,  firmly  and  temperately 
expressed,  may  succeed  in  preventing  a 
measure  that  can  only  lead  to  interminable 
complications  or  consequences  yet  more 
dangerous.  In  the  course  of  this  dohate  I 
think  there  has  been  much  that  must  be 
gratifying  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  observation  that  has 
been  made  that  the  adoption  of  the  Motion 
would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  general 
peace  and  good  understanding  existing 
between  the  two  countries.  I  am  certain 
tbat  if  it  is  rejected  because  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  noble 
Marquess  and  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  on 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  grounds 
laid  down  by  the  noble  Marquess  are  not 
constitutional  principles  or  sound  inter- 
national principles,  that  its  rejection  would 
be  a  singular  evil.  However  that  miCy  he, 
making  all  allowance  for  the  language 
which  has  been  used  by  my  noble  Friend, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  be  among 
the  first  to  admit  that  the  present  discussion 
has  exhibited  a  strong  and  unanimous  feel- 
ing en  the  part  of  every  Member  of  the 
British  House  of  Peers,  that  must  be  a 
strong  element  in  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  Europe  and  the' continuance  of  a 
good  understanding  with  that  Power  whose 
conduct  has  been  most  strongly  commented 
on.  My  Lords,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss  the  evils  and  dangers  that  will 
arise  from  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to 
France.  They  are  admitted  by  all  parties  ; 
one  noble  .Lord  has  gone  beyond  another 
in  the  earnestness  with  which  he  has  pointed 
out  the  dangers  and  evils  which  must  result 
from  the  sanction  of  Europe  being  given 
to  it.  But  let  me  express  to  all  con- 
cerned my  conviction  that  the  two  parties 
who  will  suffer  most  in  character  and 
honour  by  such  an  annexation  will  be  the 
two  Powers  between  whom  the  supposed 
compact  has  been  made.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that,  by  consenting  to 
such  an  act,  the  French  Emperor  will  con- 
tradict the  liberal  sentiments  he  uttered  at 
Milan,  and  belie  the  whole  course  he  has 
pursued  since  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
France.  On  every  occasion  he  has  stu- 
diously declared,  and  his  actions  have  never 
yet  been  in  contradiction  to  it,  that  what- 
ever he  might  think,  that  whatever  France 
might  think,  of  the  treaties  of  1815,  he  did 
not  intend  to  infringe  them,  but  that  he 


recognized  them  as  part  of  the  international 
law  of  Europe.     From  that  declaration  the 
conduct  of  the  French  Emperor  has  never 
swerved.     What  course   he    might   have 
pursued,   had    not    Austria    precipitated 
the  war  in    Italy,   it  is  now  impossible 
to    say  ;    how  far  he  might  have  been 
involved     with     Sardinia    it    is     impos- 
sible to  discuss.     But  the  precipitation  of 
Austria,  after  the  declaration  of  the  Em- 
peror that,  as  long  as  she  continued  within 
her  own  dominions,  he  was  determined  to 
give  no  material  assistance  to  Sardinia, 
commenced  the  war  by  the  invasion  of  her 
neighbour's  territory,  from  that  moment, 
whatever  the  provocation  she  received,  she 
precluded  herself  from  calling  on  Europe 
to  maintain  her  territorial  rights  as  fixed 
by  the  treaties  of  1815.     But,  my  Lords, 
if  any  Power  will  suffer  more  than  another, 
more  even  than  France,  and  incur  an  in  • 
delible  disgrace  by  giving  up  Savoy,  that 
Power  is  Sardinia.    She  claimed  to  be  the 
champion  and  vindicator  of  the  liberty  of 
Italy;  she  always  declared  that  she  enter- 
ed into  the  war  without  any  motive  of  self- 
aggrandisement,  animated  solely  by  a  desire 
to  achieve  freedom  for  Italy,  thinking  no- 
thing of  herself.     1  can  hardly  understand 
the  language  of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Gran- 
ville) to-night,  when  he  admitted  that  pre- 
vious to  the  war  there  was  some  negotia< 
tion  between  France  and  Sardinia  on  the 
subject  of  a  possible  annexation  of  Savoy 
on   certain   conditions    or    contingencies. 
Now,  if  such  negotiations  ever  did  take 
place,  I  confess  it  is  difficult  to  give  credit 
to  the  declaration  that  Sardinia  engaged 
in  the  war  without  any  previous  idea  of 
an  increase  of  territory.     You  are  aware, 
my  Lords,  that  by  a  special  treaty — the 
Treaty    of   Turin— to   the    provisions   of 
which,  1  believe,  the  assent  of  the  other 
Powers  of  Europe  was  obtained,  Switzer- 
land   and    Piedmont    reciprocally    bound 
themselves  under  no  circnmstances   and 
upon  no  conditions  to  cede  to  any  other 
Power  the  territory  in  question,  and  Pied- 
mont, having  accepted  that  territory,  not 
simply  by  way  of  exchange  or  with  the 
object  of  promoting  the  peace  of  Europe, 
but  by  way  of  affording  mutual  security  as 
between  Switzerland  and  herself,  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  guilty,  not  only  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  general  law  of  Europe,  but  of 
an  infraction  of  those  specific  engagements 
she  has  contracted  with  that  Power,  whose 
independence  and  neutrality   is   the  very 
key-stone  of  the  peace  of  Europe.     I  am 
not,  however,  prepared  to  attribute  to  Sar- 
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dinia  condaet  at  once  bo  dlBcreditable  and 
80  inconsistent  with  the  professions  which 
she  has  made.'  I  trust,  on  the  contrary^ 
that  she  will  have  the  firmness  to  say  to 
France — "  This  is  a  question  with  respect 
to  which  I  am  unable  to  comply  with  your 
wishes.  I  am  bound,  not  alone  by  the 
general  law  of  Europe  and  the  treaties  of 
1815,  but  by  a  specific  engagement  into 
which  I  haTO  entered  with  Switzerland, 
DOTer  to  yield  up  to  a  third  Power  this 
particular  territory."  Could  France,  my 
Lords,  in  opposition  to  such  a  plea  as  that, 
by  force  and  without  the  consent  of  Pied- 
mont, take  possession  of  Savoy  ?  If  she 
did  seize  upon  that  province,  must  it  not 
be  either  by  resorting  to  an  act  of  the 
roost  unscrupulous  violence  —  an  act  of 
which  I  am  far  from  suspecting  that  she 
would  be  guilty— or  as  the  result  of  the 
base  and  unprincipled  connivance  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  who  would  thus  be  de- 
spoiling his  dominions  of  that  portion  of 
them  which  furnishes  its  best  troops  to 
his  army  and  the  most  loyal  and  attached 
subjects  to  his  throne  ?  I  do  not,  indeed 
think,  my  Lords,  that  the  question  is  one 
in  dealing  with  which  it  becomes  this  coun- 
try to  use  the  language  of  menace.  I  am, 
nevertheless,  of  opinion  that  it  does  befit 
England,  as  one  of  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe,  and  by  the  free  expression  of  the 
sentiments  of  this,  the  highest  Assembly 
of  a  free  nation,  to  hare  it  placed  upon 
record  that  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
Members  of  that  Assembly  is,  that  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  France  as  I  have 
described  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
due  maintenance  of  the  treaties  of  1815 — 
that  they  deem  it  important,  even  in  the 
interests  of  France  herself,  that  she  sbould 
do  nothing  to  shake  that  confidence  which 
it  is  so  desirable  should  be  established 
throughout  Europe,  and  without  the  esta- 
blishment of  which  no  good  security  for 
the  permanent  peace  of  the  Continent  can 
be  afforded.  It  is  not,  my  Lords,  the 
armed  force  of  France,  great  as  that  un- 
doubtedly is— it  is  not  the  important  fact 
that  the  great  resources  of  that  great 
country  are  wielded  by  one  absolute  and 
despotic  authority — it  is  not  these  com- 
bined circumstances  which  create  appre- 
hension. No,  it  is  this  which  causes 
alarm — that  she  has  never  yet  been  able 
to  succeed  in  inspiring  Europe  with  perfect 
confidence  in  the  steadiness  of  her  policy, 
or  in  the  pacific  character  of  her  intentions. 
Let  her,  then,  show  but  the  slightest  design 
to  annex  to  her  own  a  territory,  small  in 
The  Earl  qf  Derby 


extent,  but  great  in  strategic  importance; 
let  her  but  exhibit  the  smallest  indicatton, 
now  that  she  has  so  far  succeeded  in  expel- 
ling Austrian  influence  from  Italy,  to  per- 
petuate her  own  domination  in  that  coun- 
try by  means  of  large  standing  armies — 
maintained  I  know  not  for  what  purpose — 
and  I  speak  not  now  of  the  French  garri- 
son at  Rome ->  let  her,  in  short,  hat  evince 
the  most  trifling  disposition  to  tranafer  to 
herself  the  authority  which  Sardinia  at  pre- 
sent possesses  over  Savoy,  thus  securing 
for  herself  a  passage  into  Italy,  and  obtain- 
ing a  resting-place  whence  her  armiea  may 
overrun  the  territories  of  an  ally  whose 
dominions  she  has  been  the  means  of  ag- 
grandizing— but  under  such  circumstances 
of  aggrandizing,  I  would  say,  to  the  danger 
of  that  Ally — let  France,  I   repeat,  my 
Lords,  but  pursuo  such  a  course  of  policy 
as   that,  and  then,  indeed,  confidence — 
which  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  especially 
amoi^  nations — can  hardly  be  expected  to 
be   re-established  between    the  powerful 
French  Empire  and  the  rest  of  Europe, 
which  is  looking  on  and   watching^  her 
movements,  in  an  attitude  of  anxioas  and 
suspicions  hositility.     I  must,  at  the  aame 
time,,  observe,  my  Lords,  that  a  great  op- 
portunity is  now  a£fbrded  to  the  £mperor 
of  the  French  to  maintain  unimpaired  his 
character  for  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  good  faith.     Let  him,  then, 
declare  that  he  concurs  with  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  view  which  they  take  of 
the  evils  which  would  be  likely  to  flow,  not 
merely  from  this  annexation  of  Savoy  to 
France,  but  from  any  infraction  of  those 
territorial  limits  which  have  been  so  long 
established,  and  that  he  desires  the  main- 
tenance of  the  balance  of  power  and  the 
peace  of  Europe.     Let  him  prove  to  the 
world  that  he  went  to  war — as  he  declared 
it  to  be  his  intenUon  to  do — for  the  libera- 
tion of  Italy  from  foreign  control,  and  not 
with  the  view  to  wield  himself  that  power 
the  exercise  of  which  he  condemned  in 
another  ;  let  him  show  that  he  respects 
England,  and  that  right  of  self-government 
and  independent  action  which  we  freely  re- 
cognized in  the  case  of  that  mighty  Empire 
over  which  he  reigns  by  the  choice  of  its 
people ;  let  him  make  it  plain  to  Europe 
that  neither  upon  the  side  of  the  Rhine  nor 
the  Alps  is  he  to  be  tempted,  by  any  vain 
idea  as  to  what  may  seem  to  him  the  natural 
boundaries  of  France,  to  depart  from  those 
just  principles  which  are  far  more  potent 
than  any  natural  limits  whatsoever;  let  him 
frankly  and  avowedly  take  that  course  not 
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under  menace,  for  menace  no  nation  would 
▼eniure  to  offer  him  ;  but  acting  on  the 
friendly  representations  of  a  countrj  with 
which  it  is  his  boast  that  he  is  on  terms  of 
close  intimacy  and  alliance,  whose  policy  he 
declares  to  be  identical  with  his  own,  and 
with  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  announce 
that  he  acts  hand  in  hand  and  side  by  side. 
Let  him,  my  Lords,  I  repeat,  pursue  that 
eourse  ;  let  him  proclaim  to  the  world  that 
no  violation  of  the  existing  boundaries  of 
Europe  is  to  be  apprehended  at  his  hands, 
and  that  he  has  given  England  the  most 
solemn  assurances  that,  in  common  with 
her,  he  will  proceed  upon  the  principle  of 
absolute  and  entire  non-interference  with 
the  affairs  of  other  countries.  If  he  so 
acts,  then  indeed,  my  Lords,  will  he  have 
nobly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
which  is  now  presented  to  him  of  reaping 
that  best  and  most  priceless  fruit  of  the 
victories  which  he  has  won — the  establish* 
ment  over  the  minds  of  his  fellow  men  of 
that  moral  authority  which,  unlike  his  great 
military  power,  is  only  to  be  attained  by 
unswerving  good  faith,  by  scrupulous  in- 
tegrity, and  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
obligations  of  treaties  and  the  rights  of 
nations. 

The  Eabl  op  SHAFTESBURY  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  in  referring  to  the  policy  which 
contended  that  this  country  and  Sardinia 
ougiit  to  pursue  in  reference  to  tho  question 
under  the  notice  of  tho  House,  he  should 
have  used  the  phrase  **  physical  power,'* 
to  which  the  noble  Duke  opposite  (the  Duke 
of  Newcastle)  had  alluded. 

LoBD  STRATFORD  de  REDCLIFFE 
said,  the  remarks  which  had  just  fallen 
from  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby), 
who  had  spoken  in  terms  so  eloquent  on 
the  important  subject  under  discussion, 
rendered  him  desirous  to  address  a  few  ob- 
servations with  respect  to  it  to  the  House. 
The  noble  Earl  had  stated  that  every  noble 
Lord  who  had  taken  part  in  the  discussion 
had  in  reality  given  expression  to  tho  same 
sentiments,  modified  although  those  senti- 
ments might  be  by  the  form  in  which  they 
wore  conveyed.  It  had  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that,  with  the  exception  of  the  noble 
Marquess  by  whom  the  debate  had  been 
opened,  no  noble  Lord  practically  con- 
nected with  the  diplomatic  service  had 
ventured  to  address  tho  House  upon  a 
question  which  in  so  eminent  a  degree 
came  within  the  sphere  of  that  department. 
As  one,  therefore,  who  had  some  experience 
in  diplomatic  affairs,  he  might  perhaps  be 


permitted  to  lay  before  their  Lordships 
very  briefly  the  views  with  respect  to  the 
present  Motion  which  he  entertained.  He 
should,  then,  in  the  first  place,  observe 
that  he  entirely  concurred  with  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  in  the 
opinion  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of 
Europe  at  large  that  we  should  enter  our 
protest  against  the  addition  of  Savoy  to 
the  territories  of  the  French  Emperor,  for 
it  was  impossible  with  justice  to  say  that 
France  by  obtaining  possession  of  that 
province  and  Nice  would  not  be  furnished 
with  additional  power  of  extending  her 
influence  over  Italy;  and  although  it  might 
be  said  that  England  had  no  special  in« 
terest  in  the  latter  country  beyond  that 
which  related  to  her  commerce,  yet  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  foreign  in* 
fluence  should  not  be  employed  there  in  a 
manner  prejudicial  to  us,  especially  if  that 
influence  were  to  proceed  from  a  quarter 
which  afforded  indication  of  a  readiness 
to  pursue  a  policy  unfavourable  to  this 
country — a  policy  on  which  he  hoped  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French  would 
never  act,  although  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  such  had  been  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  French  nation  from  the 
earliest  times.  He  alluded  to  that  policy 
.which  France  had  long  been  desirous  of 
carrying  out,  which  would  convert  the 
Mediterranean  into  a  French  lake.  With 
regard  to  the  territorial  transfer  now  said 
to  be  contemplated,  in  proportion  as  it 
might  be  inexpedient  to  hazard  the  peace 
of  this  country  and  of  Europe  by  our  oppo* 
sition  to  that  transfer,  so  it  was  incumbent 
on  Parliament  at  the  proper  time  to  express 
its  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  thus  afford 
to  the  Government  a  support  which  would 
enable  them  when  the  time  came  to  act  up 
to  their  declarations.  These  declarations, 
though  not  quite  so  strong  and  so  emphatic 
as  had  just  been  heard  from  other  parts  of 
the  House,  made  it  evident  that  the  Govern- 
ment perceived  the  danger  to  which  this 
annexation  might  lead,  and  felt  themselves 
bound  to  take  whatever  measures  could  in 
prudence  be  suggested  to  prevent  it.  It 
could  not  be  denied  that,  in  addition  to  the 
increased  influence  which  would  accrue  to 
her  in  Italy,  France  would  derive  from  the 
acquisition  of  Savoy  and  Nice  advantages 
infinitely  superior  to  those  which  we  had 
lately  been  accused  of  aiming  at.  What 
importance,  for  example,  was  attached  by 
some  of  our  neighbours  to  that  miserable 
island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  what  irritation  had  been  produced  by 
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oar  supposed  desire  of  acquiriog  it !  The 
possession  of  Perim  was,  indeed,  of  little 
importance  as  compared  with  the  posses- 
sion of  Savoy  and  Nice  ;  but  even  these 
considerations,  important  as  they  were, 
became  comparatively  trivial  by  the  side  of 
the  questions  of  general  policy  which  had 
just  been  so  eloquently  commented  upon 
by  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby).  It 
was  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  strange 
and  pernicious  principles  which  had  lately 
been  put  forward  across  the  Channel  were 
chiefly  to  be  regarded.  We  had  certainly 
no  right  to  attribute  these  principles  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  France;  yet  they 
bore  about  them  some  marks  of  recognition 
by  the  authorities,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
be  divested  of  importance.  When  their 
Lordships  remembered  these  things,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  Motions 
of  the  noble  Marquess  and  the  discussion 
which  it  had  evoked  were  such  as  to  inspire 
the  strongest  feelings  of  satisfaction  ;  and 
he  must  therefore  add  his  testimony  to 
that  of  others  as  to  the  service  rendered 
by  the  noble  Marquess  to  this  House  and 
to  the  country  by  bringing  the  question 
forward.  In  the  debate  which  had  taken 
place  he  had  heard  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  language  which  a  great  assembly 
like  this  was  entitled  and  was,  indeed, 
bound  to  use.  It  seemed  to  him  that  just 
in  proportion  as  they  were  called  upon  to 
do  everything  which  might  prevent  tho' 
country  from  being  plunged  into  war,  so  it 
became  a  more  urgent  duty  on  the  part  of 
Parliament  to  express  a  strong  opinion 
when  principles  were  enunciated  which 
struck  at  the  roots  of  all  international  obli- 
gations and  of  all  international  confidence. 


gree  of  distrust,  not  only  here,  but  through- 
out Europe.  When  these  matters  were 
brought  before  Parliament,  and  opinions 
were  frankly  interchanged  there  respecting 
them,  he  thought  their  Lordships  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  instead  of  being  treat- 
ed as  causes  of  offence  or  of  quarrel  by 
other  Powers,  these  opinions  should,  on  the 
contrary,  be  regarded  as  arising  from  a 
just  sense  of  duty  not  only  towards  our  own 
country,  but  towards  Europe  at  large,  and 
from  a  sincere  desire  for  the  continuance 
of  that  peace  which  was  of  so  much  impor- 
tance to  us  and  the  whole  world.  This 
free  expression  of  opinion  on  all  subjects 
affecting  our  Foreign  relations  was  not 
only  of  value  in  preventing  bloodshed,  but 
in  extending  also  those  great  commercial 
interests  which  strengthened  the  friendship 
of  nations  ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  present 
discussion  would  so  be  regarded,  and  would 
not  fail  of  that  happy  effect. 

The  Marquess  of  NORMANBT,  in 
reply,  said  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  Government  made  any  difficulty  in  as- 
senting to  his  Motion.  It  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  resist  the  appeal  made  to  him  by 
his  noble  Friend  opposite,  who  said  it  would 
be  inconvenient  that  the  Motion  should  be 
pressed.  But,  although  he  was  willing  to 
withdraw  it,  he  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that,  his  noble  Friend  excepjted,  every  one 
who  had  spoken  in  this  debate  had  assent- 
ed not  only  to  the  principle  which  he  had 
put  forward,  but  to  the  expediency  of 
giving  expression  to  the  unanimous  assent 
of  the  House  by  adopting  the  Address  he 
had  moved;  but  by  not  pressing  it  he  meant 
to  leave  upon  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  views  of 
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province  of  this  House  and  of  Parliament 
to  meet  such  principles  by  a  counter  decla- 
ration, which  should  operate  upon  other 
countries,  and,  perhaps,  thereby  be  the 
means  of  checking  designs  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  oppose  even  at  the  hszard 
of  war.  In  the  course  of  this  debate  a  just 
tribute  had  been  paid  to  the  honour  and 
the  consistency  of  the  great  man  now  at 
the  head  of  the  French  Empire.  As  far  as 
the  direct  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries were  concerned  this  tribute  was  no 
doubt  just  and  well-founded.  But  at  the 
same  time  no  one  could  help  observing  that 
during  the  last  few  years  there  had  been 
certain  transactions,  by  the  side,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  direct  and  public  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  which  had  ex- 
cited astonishment  combined  with  some  de- 
Lord  SWatford  de  Bedelife 


likely  to  be  successful.  It  had  been  stated 
that  if  Savoy  were  annexed  to  France  it 
would  be  by  the  decision  of  the  people.  He 
hoped  their  unbiassed  decision  was  here 
meant,  and  that  their  opinions  would  be 
elicited  without  any  foreign  pressure.  But 
he  begged  at  the  same  time  distinctly  to  be 
understood  as  not  agreeing  to  withdraw  his 
Motion  for  the  reasons  given  by  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham),  that 
its  adoption  might  endanger  the  success 
of  the  Commercial  Treaty.  The  prospect  of 
such  a  result  would  not  alarm  him  at  all. 
But  if  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  were 
still  in  the  House,  he  would  tell  him  what 
he  had  often  heard  was  said  in  Paris  within 
the  last  few  days  as  to  the  reason  why 
England  would  not  strongly  resist  this  mea- 
sure. The  phrase  used  might  be  best  trans- 
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birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Motion  (bj  leave  of  the  House)  unih^ 
dravm. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Eight 

o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

half-past  Ten  o'clock. 


Uted,   because  "England  has  sold  her  T  and  by  them  universally  accepted  as  accu- 
_-.x  r  t      XX        M  j.^^^^  jg  substantially  accurate  or  not? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  I  cannot  say 
that  1  read  with  any  attention  the  report 
of  the  Treaty  given  in  the  papers.  No 
doubt  it  is  partially  accurate,  but  I  do  not 
think  a  Commercial  Treaty  of  that  kind, 
containing  many  complicated  provisions, 
can  be  properly  understood  by  the  House 
and  by  the  country  unless  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  Treaty  itself.  I  propose 
to  lay  it  on  the  table,  hy  Her  Majesty's 
command,  on  Friday  next. 


HOUSE    OP   COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  February  7,  1859. 

Minvtxs.}--Nbw  Mbicbbr  Sworn. — For  Forfkr- 
shire,  Right  hon.  Charles  Carnegie. 

Public  Bills. — 1<*  Marriages  (England  and  Ire- 
land) ;  Charitahle  Uses ;   Window  Cleaning ; 
Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works. 
2*  Tramways  (Ireland). 

FRIDAY  ADJOURNMENTS. 

Mb.  STEUART  gave  notice  of  a  Mo- 
tion for  Thursday  next, 

«  That  it  would  tend  to  the  regularity  of  Debate, 
on  the  Motion  for  Adjournment  on  Fridays,  if  the 
Clerk  were  instructed  to  place  in  their  order  on 
the  paper,  one  after  another,  all  questions  to  be 
addressed  to  each  particular  Member  of  the  Go- 
Tcmment ;  and  if  Mr.  Speaker  were  to  call  on 
honouralde  Members  in  such  order,  and  the  Mem- 
ber of  the  (jOTemment  to  reply,  so  that  each  sub. 
jeot  might  be  closed  before  a  different  one  taken 
up;  and  that  the  Clerk  be  so  instructed  accord- 
ingly." 

COMMERCJAL  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
he  understood  the  noblo  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  GoTernment  to  state  on  the  previous 
evening,  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  would  lay  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  which  had 
been  lately  ratified,  on  the  table  of  the 
House  on  Friday.     Since  that  time  what 


THE  PATENT  FOR  PRINTING  BIBLES,  ic. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  BLACK  said,  ho  rose  to  nsk  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment if  the  Patent  of  the  Queen's  Printers 
for  printing  Bibles  and  Acts  of  Parliament 
has  been  renewed,  and,  if  so,  what  are  the 
terms  on  which  it  has  been  renewed  ;  and, 
if  the  Patent  has  not  been  renewed,  on 
what  condilions  are  Bibles  and  Acts  of 
Parliament  now  printed  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  the 
Select  Committee  which  was  appointed  by 
the  House  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of 
renewing  the  Patent  of  the  Queen's  Printer 
with  regard  to  the  printing  of  Bibles  and 
Prayer  Books,  not  having  been  able  to 
complete  its  inquiries  last  Session,  had  re- 
commended the  appointment  of  a  similar 
Committee  this  Session,  and  the  temporary 
renewal  to  the  Queen's  Printer  in  the  mean- 
time of  the  Patent  for  printing  Bibles  and 
Prayer  Books  for  a  limited  period.  The 
Patent  had  therefore  been  renewed  for  the 
object  stated,  during  Her  Majesty's  plea- 
sure. With  regard  to  the  printing  of  Acts 
of  Parliament  and  public  Proclamations 
the  Patent  had  not  been  renewed,  but  an 
arrangement  bad  been  made  by  which  the 
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had  been  published  in  a  foreign  journal, 
and  had  been  copied  into  the  London  news- 
papers. After  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Lord,  he  would  not  urge  the  imme- 
diate prodnotion  of  the  Treaty,  were  it  not 
that  while  the  possession  of  no  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  might  be  inconvenient 
to  those  engaged  in  trade  with  France, 
the  poaseasion  of  information,  imperfect 
and,  perhaps,  more  or  less  inaccurate, 
would  be  likely  to  lead  to  very  serious  in- 
convenience indeed.     He  would,  therefore, 

like  to  ask  the  noble  Lord,  Whether  he  can  j  for  Foreign  Affairs  if  it  is  true  that  Lord 
inform  the  House,  whether  the  version  of  Cowley  has  been  instructed  to  communis 
the  Treaty  given  in  the  morning  journals,  cate  to  the  French  Government  a  project 

VOL.  CLVI.    [thuu)  series.]  '^        X 


public  at  a  reduced  rate. 

Mr.  BLACK:  Would  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  have  any  objection  to  produce  the 
Minute  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  Minute,  but  he 
had  no  objection  to  produce  any  documents 
on  the  subject. 

AFFAIRS  OF  ITALY— QUESTION. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
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for  the  definitive  settlement  of  the  Italiao 
question  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  has  any 
objection  to  commuioate  the  details  of  that 
project  to  the  House  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir.it  will  he 
necessary  for  me,  in  order  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  noble  Lord,  to  enter  into  some 
account  of  what  has  lately  taken  place. 
At  present  I  cannot  produce  the  papers 
because  negotiations  are  still  pending 
which,  however,  may  soon  bo  in  such  a 
state  that  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  lay  them 
on  the  table.  What  has  passed  is  this  : — 
The  House  is  aware  from  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  that  Her  Majesty  was  invited  to 
take  part  in  a  Conference  or  Congress 
respecting  the  affairs  of  Italy.  At  a  cer- 
tain period  when  it  was  expected  the  Con- 
gress was  to  meet,  wo  received  intimation 
from  the  French  Government  that  it  was 
adjourned  sine  dte,  but  that  we  should  be 
informed  if  there  was  any  intention  of  its 
assembling  hereafter.  It  was  said  that  the 
delay,  or  rather  the  entire  postponement,  of 
the  Congress  was  owing  to  tho  publication 
of  an  anonymous  pamphlet  at  Paris.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
felt  that  it  was  a  very  serious  condition  of 
affairs  if,  that  the  Italians,  who  had  hither- 
to been  waiting  in  oxpectation  that  Italian 
affairs  would  be  solved  by  the  Congress, 
should  have  no  regular  Government  and  no 
apparent  means  of  terminating  the  condition 
of  uncertainty  in  which  they  were  placed. 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  made 
propositions  to  the  Governments  of  France 
and  Austria,  with  a  view  to  the  definitive 
solution  of  the  Italian  question.  Those 
proposals  were  contained  in  a  despatch  to 
Earl  Cowley,  dated.  I  think,  the  14th  of 
January.  The  first  proposal  was  that,  as 
the  rivalry  of  France  and  Austria  had  led 
to  great  evils  in  Italy  and  great  danger  to 
Europe,  those  two  Powers  should  agree  not 
to  interfere  in  future  by  force  in  tho  internal 
affairs  of  tho  Italian  Peninsula  without  the 
consent  of  the  five  great  Powers.  By  the 
second  proposition  it  was  proposed  that 
the  French  troops  should,  at  a  convenient 
time  and  with  all  proper  precautions,  with- 
draw from  Lombardy  and  Rome.  By  the 
third  proposition  it  was  proposed  that 
tho  Governments  of  Europe  should  not 
interfere  in  the  internal  Government  of 
Venetia  —  that  no  proposition  should  be 
made  to  qualify  the  internal  Govern- 
ment of  Venetia  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  To  these  three  proposals  the 
Government  of  France,  with  certain  modi- 
fications   as    to    tho    timo    and    season 
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for  witlidrawing  their  troopSy  gave  their 
ready  consent.  Upon  the  fourth  proposi- 
tion they  begged  time  to  consider,  and 
time  to  communicate  with  the  Governmeat 
of  Austria.  The  fourth  proposition  wta 
to  the  effect  that  the  King  of  Sardioia 
should  be  asked  not  to  send  any  troops  into 
Central  Italy  until  there  should  be,  bj  a 
new  election  and  a  new  vote  of  the  States 
and  Provinces  of  Central  Italy,  a  clear  and 
unbiassed  declaration  of  their  wishes  vith 
respect  to  their  future  destiny  —  that 
if  that  wish  should  be  in  faroar  of  an- 
nexation to  Sardinia,  then  the  restrictioa 
to  which  it  was  proposed  to  ask  the  King 
of  Sardinia  to  submit  should  be  removed, 
and  no  objection  made  to  his  introducing 
troops  into  the  provinces  of  Central  Italj 
— meaning,  of  course,  those  provinces 
which  have  declared  they  will  no  longer 
be  governed  by  their  late  rulers.  The 
French  Government  has  accordingly  com- 
municated with  the  Government  of  Aus- 
tria upon  that  subject,  but  no  official 
communication  of  the  decision  of  Austria 
has  yet  been  received.  This  very  momiDg 
I  received  a  despatch  from  our  Ambassador 
at  Vienna^  to  the  effect,  that  Count  Reck- 
berg  promised  to  take  the  Emperor  of 
Austria's  orders,  but  that  he  coald  not 
give  an  official  answer  without  receiving 
the  Emperor's  instructions  and  commands. 
With  respect  to  ourselves,  the  Austrian 
Government,  on  receiving  the  communica- 
tion of  the  three  propositions  US  which  they 
were  asked  to  consent,  made  objection  that 
it  was  not  in  conformity  with  their  views 
and  opinions  as  to  the  rights  of  sovereignly 
to  make  any  absolute  engageoMota  wiUi 
regard  to  non-intervention.  With  regard 
to  the  fourth  proposition,  although  they 
could  not  acknowledge  the  state  of  tbings 
which  has  arisen  in  Central  Italy  from  an 
insurrection,  at  the  same  time  Count  Reeb- 
berg  declared  to  Lord  Augustus  Loftas  in 
Vienna,  and  Count  Apponyi  has  declared 
to  me  in  London,  that  tho  Austrian  Qo* 
vernment  have  no  intention  whatever  to 
interfere  in  tho  affairs  of  Italy ;  that  they 
are  not  goin*^  to  send  any  forces  beyonu 
their  own  fi'ontiers;  and  thftt  they  shall 
confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  defence 
of  their  own  possessions,  which  are  declared 
by  treaty  to  be  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  These  declara^ 
tions,  combined  with  the  willingness  of  the 
French  Government  to  entertain  the  three 
first  proposals,  give  great  hope  that  we 
shall  arrive,  by  these  means,  at  a  settle- 
ment of  Italy  which,  although  not  imme- 
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diately  acknowledged  bj  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe,  will  at  the  same  time  be  a  pacific 
seltlement,  and  prevent  a  renewal  of  war. 
Immediately  after  communicating  with  the 
GoTcrnments  of  France  and  Austria,  I 
directed  communications  of  the  same  pro- 
posals to  Prussia  and  Russia  for  their  in- 
formation and  subsequent  decision.  With 
regard  to  Russia,  I  have  not  received  any 
answer  whatever.  The  Prussian  Qovern- 
ment  has  not  made  any  objection  to  the 
proposals,  but  delays  making  a  definite 
answer  until  the  opinions  of  France  and 
Austria  have  been  ascertained.  This  is 
exactly  the  substance  of  what  has  hitherto 
passed.  The  noble  Lord  will  see  that 
these  are  rather  the  beginning  of  negotia- 
tions, and  I  cannot  at  present  bo  authorized 
by  Her  Majesty  to  place  the  papers  on  the 
table  of  the  House. 

THE  ADMHIALTT.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  what 
steps  the  Board  of  Admiralty  have  taken, 
or  are  about  to  take,  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  on  the  Economy  of 
Her  Majesty's  Dock-yards,  presided  over 
by  Admiral  Smart,  and  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Steam  Machinery,  pre- 
sided over  by  Admiral  Ramsay  ? 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  the 
Admiralty  had  under  their  serious  conside- 
ration the  Report  of  the  two  Committees  to 
which  the  hou.  Member  referred.  They 
had  been  able  to  carry  out  various  reconi* 
mendatioBs,  but  with  regard  to  one  of  the 
Bkost  important  they  had  thought  it  right 
to  call  for  the  opinions  of  the  principal 
officers  of  Somerset  House,  as  well  as  the 
superintendents  of  the  dockyards.  The 
observations  of  those  officers  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  lay  on  tho  table  the  next  day. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset  had  given  the 
greatest  consideration  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  tlie  Committees,  and  had  drawn  up 
a  memorandum,  which  bad  been  laid  before 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  lie  also  hoped 
to  lay  that  paper,  with  a  board  minute  at- 
tached, on  the  table  at  the  same  time. 
The  Committee  on  the  dockyards  recom- 
mended that  there  should  be  laid  before 
Parliament  statements  of  tho  annual  cost 
of  all  ships  of  Her  Majesty's  navy. ,  He 
hoped  to  bo  able  to  lay  on  the  table  that 
return,  which  he  thought  was  of  some  in- 
terest, in  a  few  days.  But  ho  was  bound' 
to  state  with  candour  that  tho  return  was 


not  so  perfect  as  he  should  wish  it  to  be^ 
It  was,  however,  a  novelty,  and  the  details 
of  the  expenditure  upon  the  different  ships 
had  not  perhaps  been  kept  in  as  satisfactory 
a  manner  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 
When  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle 
brought  forward  his  Motion  for  inquiry  into 
the  shipbuilding  of  the  Admiralty,  he  should 
be  able  to  go  more  fully  into  the  subject. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  asked,  who- 
ther  the  references  to  the  officers  at  So- 
merset House,  and  the  memorandum  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  related  to  the  Reports 
of  both  the  Committees  ? 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  that 
the  observations  of  the  officers  of  Somerset 
House  referred  to  the  Report  of  the  Dock- 
yards Committee  only,  but  the  memorandum 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  related  principally 
to  tho  Report  of  the  Dockyard  Committee, 
but  had  also  reference  to  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Steam  Machinery. 

DIVORCE  AND  MATRIMONUL  CAUSES 

COURT. 

LEAVE.      MOTION   NEOATiySD. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  rose 
to  move  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
enable  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matri- 
monial Causes  to  hold  its  sittings  with 
closed  doors.  He  had  hoped  that  the 
notoriety  of  the  evil  to  which  he  had  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  the 
fact  that  the  remedy  he  was  about  to  pro- 
pose was  identical  with  one  which  had 
been  proposed  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment last  year,  would  have  rendered  it  un- 
necessary for  them  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion at  that  stage  of  the  question. 
But,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Marylcbone  (Mr.  E.  James)  had  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  oppose  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill,  he  (Lord  J.  Manners) 
felt  it  necessary  to  preface  his  Motion  by  a 
few  observations,  and  to  describe  the  re- 
medy he  proposed.  But  at  the  outset  he 
might  say  that  it  was  not  his  desire  in  any 
way  to  re-open  the  discussions  which  had 
preceded  the  establishment  of  that  Cmuri. 
For  good  or  evil  that  institution  was  now 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  whatever  his 
opinion  might  be,  he  did  not  propose  to  say 
a  word  on  its  effect  upon  public  morality 
or  domestic  purity.  The  evil  for  which  he 
was  then  anxious  to  provide  a  remedy  was 
one  which  appeared  to  him  to  bo  purely 
accidental,  and  quite  unnecessary  as  a  con- 
comitant of  the  Act  of  Parlioment  which 
established  that  tribunal,  it  would  be  in 
tho  recollection  of  the  House  that  in  tho 
X  2 
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course  of  the  debates  whicb  bad  preceded 
the  passing  of  tbat  measure  great  stress 
bad  been  laid  on  the  good  which  would 
result  to  the  community  at  large  from  the 
suppression  of  those  painful  and  indecent 
details  which  used  occasionally  to  transpire 
in  what  were  called  crtm.  con,  actions  and 
petitions  for  divorce  to  the  House  of  Lords; 
but  he  would  ask  the  House  whether  any 
change  for  the  better  had  really  taken 
place  in  that  respect,  and  whether  they 
could  now  place  in  the  hands  of  their 
children,  or  of  other  members  of  their 
families,  the  daily  records  that  were  pub- 
lished of  the  proceedings  in  the  new  court 
with  any  greater  security  that  their  eyes 
would  not  light  upon  whole  columns  of  in- 
decency and  moral  filth  than  they  could 
have  done  before  that  change  in  the  law 
bad  been  effected  ?  The  reverse  was  the 
case,  and  the  question  had  now  come  to 
this  issue — a  man  must  either  abstain, 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Divorce  Court, 
from  taking  in  the  daily  papers,  or  consent 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  his  wife  and  children 
details  of  the  most  indecent  and  abominable 
nature.  It  was  a  heathen  moralist  of  cor- 
rupted Rome  that  exclaimed — 

"  Nil  diotu  foedum  Tisaque,  hsec  limina  tangat, 
Intra  quso  puer  est. 
Maxima  debetur  pueris  reverentia." 

And  acting  upon  tbat  principle,  the  Legis- 
lature some  three  years  ago,  at  the  instance 
of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  passed  a 
law  which  had  for  its  object  the  closing  of 
those  fountains  of  moral  pollution  which 
were  calculated  to  corrupt  the  youth  of  this 
metropolis;  but  it  was  his  (Lord  John  Man- 
ners') deliberate  conviction  that  during  the 
last  autumn  and  winter  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  publicity  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Divorce  Court  were  far  more  widely  spread 
than  had  been  those  which  had  resulted 
from  the  indecent  publications  of  Holywell 
Street.  And  for  this  reason :  the  man 
who  entered  that  place  and  purchased  one 
of  those  publications  did  so  with  his  eyes 
open  ;  but  in  the  instance  of  the  Divorce 
Court,  wherever  the  English  language  was 
read  or  understood,  details  equally  corrupt 
and  disgusting  were  by  a  sort  of  unfortunate 
fatality  spread  broad-cast  before  the  public 
eye.  Hence  had  arisen  the  feding  in  the 
public  mind  to  which  he  asked  the  House 
to  pay  respectful  deference.  But  the  evil 
of  which  he  complained  did  not  end  here. 
Last  year  the  Attorney  General  directed 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  another  and 
incidental  ovil  attending  the  publicity  of 
these  transactions,  lie  was  no  lawyer,  but 
Lord  John  Manners 


he  thought,  nevertheless,  he  should  be  able 
in  a  few  sentences  to  remind  the  Hoose  of 
the  importance  of  that  particular  aapect  of 
the  question  to  which  the  Attorney  General 
had  alluded.  The  Attorney  General  painted 
in  strong,  but  by  no  means  in  too  strong 
colours,  the  evils  which  would  resolt  if,  by 
the  rejection  of  the  clause  then  before  the 
House,  they  virtually  compelled  the  Conrt 
to  conduct  all  its  proceedings  with   open 
doors.    That  learned  Gentleman  entreated 
the  House  to  consider  whether  for  the  sake 
of  justice  itself  the  greatest   evil    would 
not  ensue   from  enforcing   publicity^   and 
pointed  out  how  a  young  and    innocent 
and  pure-minded  woman  might   be    com- 
pelled, by  this  system  of  enforced  publicity, 
to  come  before  the  Court,  crowded  as  it 
generally   was   with  the   most  abandoned 
of  both   sexes,  and  before  the  recording 
pens  of  the  representatives  of  the  public 
press,  to  give  evidence  of  a  most  painful 
and  excruciating  character.    The  Attorney 
General  suggested  whether  it  was  not  likelj, 
rather  than  submit  to  so  terrible  an  ordeal, 
that  in   many  cases  the  innocent  yictim 
would  not  shrink  from  asking  for  that  re- 
lief and  justice  to  which  she  was  by  law 
entitled.     He  loft  it  to  those  who  presided 
over  and  who  practised  in  that  Court  to 
say  whether  since  the  Attorney  General 
had  made  that  appeal  the  anticipations  of 
the  learned  Gentleman  had  not  been  folly 
realized.     He  (Lord  J.  Manners)  bad  been 
told  that  they  had  been  so,  and  therefore 
the  case  he  had  urged  primarily  on  the 
ground  of   public  decency  and  domestic 
urity  had  become  infinitely  stronger;  and 
e  felt  armed  with  an  additional  argument 
in  favour  of  the  measure  he  proposed  to 
introduce,  namely,  that  of  simple  justice 
to  those  unhappy  individuals.    The  remedy 
he  proposed  to  apply  to  the  evils  of  which 
he  complained,  and  to  which  he  did  not 
wish  further  to  allude,  was  of  an  obvious 
character.    It  was  not  his  intention  to  give 
a  single  instance  of  the  indecency  of  those 
publications,  nor  to  condescend  to  the  men- 
tion of  any  one   particular  report.     The 
facts  to  which  he  had  referred  were  known 
to  every  Member  of  that  House,  and  the 
evil  of  which  he  complained  was   patent 
on  the  surface.     The  remedy  he  proposed 
for  this  notorious  evil  was  simply  that  al- 
ready suggested  bythe  able  Judge  who  pre- 
sided over  the  court  in  question,  sanctioned 
by  the  highest  authorities  in   the   House 
of  Lords,  and  recommended  by  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  the  Upper  House — a  proposition 
which  had  been  urged  upon  the  attention 
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and  oonsideration  of  that  House  by  the 
learned  Attorney  General  himself.  That 
remedy  was  simply  to  grant  to  the  Divorce 
Court  the  privilege  of  conducting  its  pro- 
ceedings with  closed  doors  whenever  in  its 
discretion  it  seemed  fitting  to  it  to  do  so. 
Such  a  privilege  had  been  exercised  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  between  them  they  managed 
the  divorce  business  of  the  country.  It 
was  at  present  possessed  by  the  Courts  of 
Chancery  and  by  the  analogous  courts  of 
Scotland,  France,  and  other  countries,  and 
according  to  universal  testimony,  it  might 
be  safely  entrusted  to  the  discretion  of  the 
eminent  Judges  that  presided  over  the 
Divorce  Court.  That  being  the  simple 
remedy  proposed  for  the  evil  referred  to,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  see  how  his  proposal  could 
be  so  objectionable  as  to  procure  for  it  the 
unusual  honour  of  being  opposed  at  that 
stage.  He  might  be  told  of  the  well 
known  ada^e  that  "  Publicity  was  the  soul 
of  justice.'  To  that  maxim  he  respect- 
fully bowed.  He  was  willing  to  admit  its 
truth,  which  indeed  was  obvious.  But  he 
would  meet  it  with  another  maxim,  equally 
obvious  and  of  equal  acceptation  **  There  is 
no  rule  without  an  exception.*'  Now,  he 
thought  the  exception  in  the  present  case 
was  founded  on  the  paramount  interest  of 
public  decency  and  domestic  morality.  He 
was  not  going  beyond  the  mark  when  he 
said  that  nine-tenths  of  the  statute  laws  of 
the  land  were  in  reality  exceptions  to  gene- 
ral and  well-received  principles.  Take  the 
caso  upon  which  such  public  interest  was 
manifested  at  present,  they  were  all  most 
anxious  for,  and  in  expectation  of,  the  per- 
fect, speedy,  and  he  hoped  lasting,  restor- 
ation to  health  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  order  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might,  on  Friday  next,  be  able 
to  explain  to  the  House  those  reasons  that 
had  induced  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
depart  from  the  well-known  and  received 
maxim  of  political  economy  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French.  If  hon.  Members, 
too,  would  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  paper 
of  the  House  for  that  night  they  would  find 
mention  made  of  three  Bills  for  the  enact- 
ment of  provisions  in  direct  violation  of 
certain  well-received  principles  of  political 
economy.  The  exceptional  legislation  three 
years  ago  with  the  view  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  indecent  publications  of  Holywell  Street 
was  also  in  direct  violation  of  a  well-received 
principle.  No  doubt  it  was  then  exclaimed 
that "  an  Englishman's  house  waa  bis  cas- 


tle." Notwithstanding  the  recognition  of 
this  popular  maxim,  however,  the  House 
departed  from  the  rule  and  permitted  an 
exception  in  the  paramount  interest  of 
decency  and  public  morality.  Well,  he 
simply  asked  the  House  to  adopt  a  similar 
course  now.  Perhaps  it  might  be  said  that 
the  remedy  was  unnecessary,  since  it  was 
already  in  the  power  of  the  Court  to  close 
the  doors  ;  but  whatever  might  have  been 
the  case  previously  that  argument  could 
no  longer  be  used  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill  of  last  year,  which  showed  that 
the  presiding  Judge,  the  legal  authorities 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  law  officers 
were  of  opinion  that  he  did  not  possess  the 
power  of  closing  the  doors  of  the  court 
until  the  Legislature  gave  it  by  statute. 
No  one,  he  thought,  would  contend  that 
this  power  might  not  be  exercised  as  ad- 
vantageously for  tho  public  interests  by 
the  Judges  of  this  court  as  it  had  hereto- 
fore been  exercised  in  the  Courts  of  Chan- 
cery ;  and  if  such  a  discretion  were  per- 
mitted, to  whom  could  its  exercise  more 
properly  be  intrusted  than  to  that  distin- 
guished man  who  presided  over  the  Court 
of  Probate  and  Divorce?  In  bringing 
forward  this  Bill  he  was  actuated  by  no 
indirect  wish  either  to  damage  or  to  prop 
up  the  new  system  of  divorce  by  law.  He 
scorned  the  motives  which  had  been  im- 
puted to  him,  and  he  attributed  no  unwor- 
thy objects  to  others.  The  evil,  he  con- 
tended, was  patent,  flagrant,  and  increasing; 
the  remedy  was  simple,  obvious,  and  inno- 
cuous ;  and  it  came  before  them  recom- 
mended by  tho  heads  of  the  law,  and  by 
tho  very  founders  and  framers  of  that 
Court  in  which  he  proposed  that  it  should 
be  put  into  operation.  If  there  were  those 
who  believed  that  any  other  remedy  was 
capable  of  being  applied  to  this  admitted 
evil,  let  them  propose  their  plan,  and  he- 
would  most  cheerfully  support  it ;  but 
meanwhile,  he  entreated  tho  House  not  to 
withhold  its  sanction  from  the  introduction 
of  a  measure  directed  to  so  desirable  an 
end,  and  recommended  by  so  great  a 
weight  of  authority.  With  these  few  obser- 
vations he  begged  leave  to  move  for  leave 
to  introduce  the  Bill  of  which  he  had  given 
notice. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, — 

*'  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
enable  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial 
Causes  to  hold  its  Sittings  with  closed  doors." 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  his  reason 
for  taking  the  rather  unusual  course  of 
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resisting  the  introductioR  of  the  Bill  was, 
that  the  matter  had  been  fully  discussed 
and  decided  in  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment.    The  Divorce  Court  Bill  came  down 
with   A  clause  introduced    bj  the    Lord 
Chancellor,  with  the  object  of  accomplish- 
ing that  which  was  proposed  bj  the  pre- 
sent measure.     It  was  supported  to  some 
extent  by  the  Attorney  General  ;  but  the 
feeling  of  the    House    bad    so    strongly 
manifested  itself  against  closing  the  doors 
of  this  court  that  the  clause  was  rejected 
without  a  division.     After  this  express  de- 
cision, he  believed  the  House  would  now 
declare  its  opinion  that  the  present  Bill 
was  inexpedient  and  unnecessary.     He  im- 
puted no  motives  whatever  to  the  noble 
Lord  ;  he  believed  that   he  was  actuated 
alone  by  the  sincere  desire  of  suppressing 
what  he  considered  indecent  reports  of  the 
proceedings  in  that  court;  but  he  hoped  to 
show  the  House  in  a  few  sentences  that 
such  a  course  would  be  highly  injudicious. 
The  noble  Lord  had  referred  to  the  practice 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  the  Court 
of  Chancery  ;   but  if  ever  the  Court  of 
Divorce — which  as  at  present  administered 
enjoyed  the  sanction  and  confidence  of  the 
public — were  to  adopt  the  same  rules  for 
the  administration  of  its  business  as  the 
old  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  which  reference 
bad  been  made,  it  would  soon  fall  into  utter 
contempt  and  disrepute.     The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, it  was  true,  equally  with  the  Judge 
of  the  Divorce  Court,  had  power,  with  the 
consent  of  counsel  acting  for  both  parties, 
to  retire  into  a  private  room  and  hear  the 
case,  if  he  thought  proper  to  do  so ;  but 
he  entertained  great  doubt  whether  the 
Lord   Chancellor   could    close    his    court 
against  the  public,  and  he  believed  that  if 
a  case  of  trespass  were  brought  by  any 
person  who  had  been  excluded,  it  would  be 
established  by  the  constituted  authorities 
that  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  a  public 
court,   and   the  Lord   Chancellor  had  no 
right  to  close  it.     The  notion  that  closed 
doors  would  effect  the  object  the  noble  Lord 
had  in  view  was  quite  delusive.     Why,  if 
it  were  known  that  a  sort  of  mysterious 
Court  was  sitting  at  Westminster  Hall, 
whose  avenues  were  nnapproachablo  to  the 
public,  and  that  cases  were  going  on  there 
which   might  not  be  reported,  a  prurient 
curiosity  would  at  once  be  engendered,  and 
they  would  have  all  sorts  of  erroneous  reports 
furnished  either  by  reporters  in  wigs  and 
gowns  or  by  attorneys  or  their  clerks  ;  and 
a  morbid  desire  to  procure  them  would  be 
evidenced  on  the  part  of  the  public.    Was 
Mr.  Edwin  James 


the  noble  Lord,  who  had  cited  no  in&ianee 
which  occurred  since  last  Session  in  sapport 
of  his  argument,  prepared  to  extend  the 
principle  of  his  Bill  to  the  Police  Coarts, 
and  other  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiciion 
in  this  country  ?     Yet  a  charge  of  peijnrj 
had   arisen   out  of  proceedings  in  a  snit 
before  the  Divorce  Court,  which  it  became 
requisite  to  try  before  one  of  the  criminal 
tribunals,  and  the  details  of  which  oecnpied 
day  after  day  the  columns  of  the  publie 
journals.     The  better  course,  he  belieTed, 
was  to  repose  confidence  in  the  taste  and 
good  sense  of  the  press,  which,  aince  the 
decision  in  August,  had   not  abused   the 
power  of  publishing  cases  from  that  court. 
Hon.  Members  who  had  acted  as  eounaet 
in  cases  of  this  nature  would  bear  him  out 
in  the  statement,  that  since   that  period 
cases  had  occurred  involving  details  of  the 
most  filthy  or  disgusting  character,   and 
yet  no  such  details  had  been  given  to  the 
public.     These  cases  might  be  safelj  lef^ 
to  the  judgment  of  the  press,  for  if  there 
existed  a  prurient  desire  on  the  part  of 
the    public   to    have  these  details,    thej 
would  be  furnished  in  a  much  more  ob^ 
jectionable   way   than    at  present.      The 
debates  in  that  House  were  at  one  period 
forbidden  to  be  published  ;  and  Dr.  John- 
son told  the  translator  of   Dtmoithemes 
that  he  got  from  the  door-keepers  and 
uniformly    published    imaginary  debates ; 
and  that  he  always  took  care  that  "  those 
dogs  of  Whigs"  always  got  the  worae  of 
it.     The  noble  Lord  was  of  opinion  that 
by  the  reports  which  appeared  from  the 
Divorce  Court  a  public  scandal  was  occa- 
sioned ;   but   he  considered  that  a  vital 
principle  was  at  stake  in  the  matter,  and 
that  although  the  maxim  might  be  trite  it 
was  still  as  true  as  when  Bentham  wrote  it, 
that  publicity  was  vital  to  the  administra- 
tion of  English  justice,  and  to  the  confi- 
dence which  the  people  of  England  reposed 
in  it.     He  should  therefore  conclude  by 
moving,  as  an  Amendment,  the  Preriovs 
Question. 

Whereupon  Prm^ta  Q^estitm  put— • 
**  That  that  Question  be  now  put." 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  a  remark  had 
once  been  made  by  Swift,  which  the  pre- 
sent Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  faHy  verified. 
This  was,  that  **  the  nicest  persons  had  the 
nastiest  ideas."  The  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord  seemed  to  have  originated  in  the 
same  state  of  feeling  that  possessed  the 
American  lady  whose  sense  of  modesty  was 
BO  wonderfully  acute  as  to  be  ofiended  by 
the  naked  legs  of  her  pianoforte.    If  tlie 
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noble  Lord  hod  taken  into  account  the  end 
"which  was  sought  to  be  attained  bj  the 
Divorce  Court,  he  would,  he  thought,  have 
arrived  at  a  different  conclusion.  That 
Court  hnd  been  created  for  a  mixed  object; 
it  affected  not  merely  private  rights  and 
obligations,  but  also  public  obligations.  It 
not  only  determined  whether  a  man  should 
be  divorced  from  his  wife,  but  it  went 
further,  and  declared  why  he  should  be 
divorced,  and  by  that  means  it  affected 
public  morality.  If  the  Court  was  shut 
up,  one  of  these  great  means  of  operating 
upon  the  public  morality  would  be  utterly 
taken  away.  He  was  aware  that  it  had 
been  said  that  the  English  notion  of  mo- 
rality was  confined  to  picking  a  pocket 
and  seducing  another  man's  wife.  But 
there  were  other  things  which  he  read 
daily  in  the  papers  by  which  he  was  much 
more  affected.  He  constantly  saw  in  the 
reports  of  the  Police  Courts  that  men  were 
brought  up  for  thrashing  their  wives, 
almost  beating  out  their  eyes,  and  nearly 
taking  away  their  lives.  These  things 
went  on  from  day  to  day,  and  disgraced 
the  people  of  England  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe  and  of  the  world;  but  no  one  got 
up  and  said  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
made  public.  Another  great  object  which 
had  been  effected  by  the  publicity  of  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Divorce  Court  was  the  dis- 
pelling of  the  idea  that  immoral  practices 
wore  confined  to  the  upper  and  lowest 
classes  of  society;  and  it  had  been  shown 
that  among  the  middle  class  what  was 
particularly  recognised  by  Englishmen  as 
immorality  as  was  rife  as  in  any  other, 
and  he  thought  this  a  very  great  benefit ; 
he  hated  shams,  and  he  believed  the  mo- 
rality of  the  middle  class  to  be  as  great  a 
sham  as  had  ever  existed.  There  ought, 
then,  to  be  a  degree  of  healthy  hardihood 
in  a  man's  character  which  would  enable 
him  to  bear  this  exposure.  The  noble 
Lord  had  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to 
put  a  newspaper  into  the  hands  of  one's 
wife  or  daughter  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Divorce  Court.  This  statement  he 
denied  altogether ;  and  he  maintained  that 
nothing  bad  been  more  creditable  than  the 
conduct  of  the  public  press  on  this  ques- 
tion. They  had  the  most  filthy  details 
before  them — aye,  and  from  the  middle 
class  too,  and  they  had  not  shocked  any 
decent  man's  or  woman's  mind  by  what 
they  had  disclosed.  Were  they  to  live  in 
a  fool's  paradise?  Was  it  right  that  the 
middle  class  should  continue  to  appear  as 
models  of  angelio  purity,  when  they  were 


as  earthly  and  immoral  as  any  other  class  ? 
No  ;  let  truth  be  told.  The  noble  Lord 
stated  that  the  Judges  of  the  criminal 
courts  had  the  power  of  shutting  out 
women  and  children.  Yes;  but  how  was 
it  done  ?  In  a  criminal  case,  the  Judge  has 
the  depositions  before  him,  and  knows 
what  is  going  to  be  proved  is  of  a  character 
that  women  and  children  had  better. not 
hear.  The  Judge  of  the  Divorce  Court 
could  not  do  this;  and,  as  a  Judge,  would 
act  only  on  his  individual  caprice,  and  he 
would  ask  the  House  whether  it  could  ex- 
pect from  a  court  of  justice  the  advantages 
it  was  intended  to  produce,  if  it  was  left  to 
the  caprice  of  the  Judge  to  decide  what 
was  fit  to  bo  made  public  ?  When  the 
name  of  Sir  C.  Cresswell  was  mentioned, 
no  one  was  more  ready  than  he  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  to  bear  testimony  to  his  merits; 
but  though  the  law  would  be  everlasting, 
the  Judges  would  change.  Each  Judge 
would  act  on  his  own  opinion;  one  might 
exclude  the  public,  the  next  might  take  a 
different  view  of  the  case.  Then  they 
might  have  a  prurient  Judge — there  were 
such  things — who  might  delight  to  make 
jokes  before  his  Court  that  he  would  not 
dare  to  utter  if  the  press  was  present. 
Even  now,  with  the  control  of  tiie  press, 
he  could  put  his  finger  on  Judges  whose 
jokes  did  no  honour  to  an  English  court  of 
justice.  One  great  use  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice was  to  servo  as  a  guide  to  the  morality 
of  the  people.  The  people  would  be  shut 
out  from  one  of  the  best  schools  for  teach- 
ing morality,  and  their  imaginations  would 
picture  the  secret  proceedings  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  anything  the  public  was 
likely  to  read.  The  Motion  of  the  noble 
Lord,  therefore,  though  made  with  the  best 
possible  intentions — hell  was  paved  with 
them — would  do  the  greatest  possible  mis- 
chief, and  he  should  oppose  it. 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  argued  the 
question  as  if  obscene  publications  could 
do  no  harm  to  public  morals.  [Mr.  RoB- 
BUGK  :  No.]  He  could  not  now  take  that 
line  of  argument,  the  House  having  three 
years  ago  passed  a  statute  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  such  publications.  In  the  works 
prescribed  by  that  statute  there  was  no- 
thing that  equalled  in  grossness  the  reports 
of  the  Divorce  Court  that  appeared  in  some 
of  the  newspapers.  He  admitted  this  re- 
proach did  not  apply  to  the  respectable 
journals;  but  there  was  a  class  of  news- 
papers that  derived  their  most  attractive 
matter  from  the  Divorce  Court.     It  was 
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elated  tliot  tlie  Lord  Chancellor  and  other 
Judges  could  licar  cntcs  iu  their  privoto 
rooms  nitli  cloBQtl  doors,  hut  by  a  deci- 
eioD  of  Sir  Creasirell  Cresswell  that  vet 
no  longer  possiblQ  in  his  Court.  He  had 
chosen  to  decide,  because  this  Uouse  had 
rejected  a  claase  giving  him  power  to  ei- 
clude  reporters  from  his  Court,  that  tliere- 
foro  it  was  not  competent  for  liim  to  exer- 
cise the  power  possessed  bj  the  other  Judges 
of  bearing  cases  in  a  prirate  room.  The 
Divorco  Court,  therefore,  no  longer  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  the  other  Courts. 
The  argumeiit  bad  been  urged  that  it 
would  be  a  grierance  Co  the  public  if 
publicilj  were  net  given  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  these  Courts;  but  it  should  he  re- 
membered that  publicity  was  a  grievance 
to  the  suitors.  The  most  refined  as  well 
as  the  lowest  of  nomeu  oiighl  be  cciicerned 
in  cases  of  this  nature,  and  to  women  of 
every  class  of  society  the  publicity  to  which 
their  cnses  were  exposed  acted,  in  many 
instances,  as  an  absolute  denial  of  justice. 
The  tendency  of  all  recent  legislation  had 
been  to  make  justice  easy  to  be  obtained 
by  every  one,  as  in  the  creation  of  County 
Courts.  If  the  Legislature  had  done  so 
much  where  only  money  nas  concerned, 
it  was  the  more  bound  to  do  something 
for  the  class  of  cases  tbat  affected  public 
morality  and  decency.  By  the  old  system 
the  evidence  in  such  cases  was  given  in 
writing,  not  vn4  voce.  Notwithstanding 
the  insinuation  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Qentleman,  he  should  support  the  Motion 
of  the  noble  Lord,  trusting  that  the  House 
would  act  in  the  decision  of  the  question 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  de- 
cency and  purity. 

Sir  GEOBQE  LEWIS  :  Sir,  the  most 
conrenlent  course  when  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  the  provisions  of  a  Bill  is  to  agreo  to 
the  Motion  for  its  introduction,  in  order 
that  those  provisions  may  be  afterwards 
explained  by  the  hon.  Member  who  wishes 
to  bring  the  subject  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, 1  am  bound  to  eay  the  noble  Lord 
bas  treated  the  question  as  if  he  xren  de- 
bating the  Bill  on  the  seconding  reading. 
He  has  made  a  speech  of  a  somewhat  con- 
troversial nature,  and  he  has  removed  all 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  measure  which 
ho  seeks  to  introduce  by  saying  that  it 
was  a  repetition  of  the  proposal  inodo  lost 
Session.  Therefore,  not  eDlertoining  any 
doubt  as  to  the  rote  which  I  should  gire 
on  the  second  reading,  I  am  prepared, 
though  contrary  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
Lord  Robert  Cecil 


the  most  convenient  practice  of  the  House 
to  volo  in  farour  of  the  Aniendmeitt  of  Lb 
hon.  and  teamed  Member  for  Marylebone 
Now,  Sir,  I  will  proceed  to  discuss  thi 
question  as  if  the  question  before  us  wer 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  The  pro 
pusal  of  the  noble  Lord  is  in  fact  to  brin] 
in  a  Bill,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  t< 
create  t^primUj/ium  with  respect  to  th 
Court  of  Divorce.  Ho  does  not  propose  t 
alter  the  general  law  of  the  country  with  r« 
gard  to  trials  in  which  indecent  matter,  mal 
ter  which  is  unfit  for  general  perutalr  ma 
be  given  in  evidence  before  the  Court,  oom 
mented  upon  by  the  counsel,  or  stated  1 
his  charge  by  the  Judge  to  the  jury.  H 
docs  not  propose  to  introduce  a  geoen 
measure  including  every  civil  court,  ever 
criminal  court,  and  the  preliminary  pro 
ceedings  before  magistrates,  hut  he  pre 
poses  to  establish  a  separate  rule  with  re 
ference  to  the  Divoree  Court.  Well,  now 
Sir,  my  objection  to  this  Bill  rests  upoi 
its  being  a  peculiar  and  discriminatin, 
measure.  If  the  noble  Lord  had  propose 
a  general  measure  with  respeot  to  all  courti 
i  might  have  been  disposed  at  all  events  t 
go  to  a  second  reading  of  the  Bill;  but  i 
appears  to  me  that  unless  he  is  prepare 
to  lay  down  a  universal  rule  there  is  tb 
gravest  objection  to  the  singling  out  c 
the  Court  of  Divorce  as  a  subject  of  ei 
ceptionsl  legislation.  On  what  groun 
does  the  noble  Lord  rest  this  exceptional— 
this  differential  measure,  if  I  may  so  ten 
it  ?  It  may,  perhaps,  be  argued  that  trial 
in  which  highly  indecoroua  and  obsoen 
matter  is  introduced  do  not  come  hefor 
our  criminal  courts.  Now  it  must  be 
matter  of  notoriety  that  cases  far  mor 
gross  in  their  literal  description  occa 
in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  lai 
than  occur  before  the  Court  of  Divoroe. 
do  not  wish  to  pain  the  House  by  a  mor 
minute  allusion  to  suoh  cases,  but  it  i 
notorioua  they  do  occur.  Now  what  is  tb 
course  which  (he  Judges  pursue  on  sue! 
occasions  ?  They  order  the  women  an< 
children  out  of  court,  and  that,  I  presume 
is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  country 
I  presume  tbat  a  woman  vho  was  orderei 
out  of  court  under  suoh  ciraomstaoeei 
would  have  uo  action  of  trespass.  Bu 
there  is  no  attempt  to  drive  reporters  out  c 
oourt  under  suoh  circumstances,  or  to  can- 
on the  proceedings  with  closed  doors,  whioj 
is  what  the  noble  Lord  proposes  shall  bi 
done  in  the  Divorce  CouK.  The  Lon 
Chancellor,  1  thinfa,  sometimes  retiree  inli 
a  prirale  room,  and  hears  conuMl  tktre 
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the  public  being  altogether  excluded  ;  but 
tliose  eases  are  purely  exceptional;  and  1 
believe  that  the  exclusion  takes  place  not 
because  there  is  anything  to  shock  public 
decency,  but  because  the  private  interests 
of  the  parlies  render  such  an  arrangement 
desirable.  Such  a  power  is  undoubtedly 
exercised,  but  it  is  rarely  exercised  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Now,  Sir,  under  these 
circumstances  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  a  sufficient  case  has  been  made  out 
for  subjecting  the  Court  of  Divorce  to 
special  legislation.  We  know  that  when 
cases  similar  to  those  now  tried  in  the 
Court  of  Divorce  came  before  the  House 
of  Lords  and  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  they  were  reported  at  great  length 
—the  cases  tried  in  the  House  of  Lords 
especially,  which  sometimes  had  lengthened 
interrogatories  introduced  into  them  by 
some  noble  Lords,  and  the  evidence  was 
duly  reported  in  the  newspapers.  I  do 
not  remember,  however,  that  any  Peers  of 
Parliament  ever  had  such  a  regard  for 
public  decency  as  to  insist  on  the  examina* 
tions  taking  place  with  dosed  doors,  al- 
though, be  it  borne  in  mind,  it  would  have 
been  competent  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
without  any  special  legislation,  to  exclude 
strangers  during  the  reception  of  the  evi- 
dence  on  a  private  Bill.  Nevertheless  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  noble  Lords 
who  have  had  so  much  experience  in  the 
administration  of  justice  ever  resorted  to 
that  contrivance  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
renting  the  publication  of  that  class  of 
cases.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  not 
thinking  it  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
public  morality  to  subject  the  Divorce  Court 
to  this  special  legislation,  I  shall  vote  for 
the  Amendment.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
there  is  any  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
ordinary  law  and  the  ordinary  practice  of 
newspapers  with  respect  to  the  publica* 
tion  of  details  of  this  kind  will  aflford  less 
protection  to  the  public  interest  in  the  case 
of  the  Divorce  Court  than  in  the  case  of 
other  courts. 

Mb.  M  ALINS  said,  he  did  not  deny  the 
existence  of  the  evil  for  which  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Manners)  sought  to  provide 
a  remedy,  but  he  could  not  on  that  account 
consent  to  arm  the  Judge  of  the  Divorce 
Court  with  a  power  which  he  regarded  as 
ancoQStitutional,  and  which  he  believed 
would  be  found  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest.  The  noble  Lord,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  subject,  had  made  some  ob- 
Bervattons  which  showed  that  he  laboured 
under  an  erroneova  impression  with  reapect 


to  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
for  it  was  only  in  certain  cases,  such  as 
those  affecting  the  relations  between  guar- 
dian and  ward,  parent  and  child,  husband 
and  wife,  and  then  only  when  no  question 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie  was 
involved,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  disposed 
of  cases  in  private;  taking  that  course,  it 
should  be  remembered,  not  because  of  the 
injury  which  a  hearing  with  open  doors 
might  do  the  public  morals,  but  out  of 
regard  to  tho  feelings  and  interests  of  the 
parties  themselves  and  their  families.  In 
the  case  of  the  suits  which  came  before  the 
Divorce  Court,  however,  the  matter  was 
entirely  different,  for  they  involved  not  only 
questions  bearing  upon  family  relations, 
but  questions  deeply  affecting  the  public 
whose  interest  it  was  to  know  what  the 
causes  were  which  had  led  to  so  important 
a  social  disruption  as  the  breaking  of  the 
marriage  tie.  Let  him  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  such  a  step  could  be  taken  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  public,  where, 
then,  he  should  like  to  know,  would  any 
adequate  safeguard  against  collusion  be- 
tween the  husband  and  wife  desirous  of  a 
separation  from  one  another  be  found  ?  He 
should,  moreover,  wish  to  be  informed  in 
whom  the  discretion  as  to  whether  a  par- 
ticular case  should  be  heard  in  public  or 
with  closed  doors,  was  to  be  vested  ?  Was 
it  to  be  a  point  on  which  the  parties  to  the 
suit  might  themselves  decide  ?  If  so,  it 
would  often  happen  that  the  wishes  of  the 
different  parties  would  clash,  inasmuch  as 
the  offending  wife  or  husband,  as  it  might 
be,  would  naturally  seek  for  that  secrecy 
which  the  innocent  petitioner  or  respondent 
would  as  naturally  desire  to  avoid.  He 
might,  however,  be  told  that  the  Judge  was 
the  person  to  whom  was  to  be  committed 
the  authority  to  hear  a  cause  in  private  or 
not,  as  he  might  think  fit;  but  to  the  pro* 
posal  to  confer  such  a  discretion  upon  our 
Judges  he  could  only  say  that  while  they 
themselves  would  be  the  very  last  persons 
to  wish  for  such  a  power,  which  was  of  a 
character  much  too  arbitrary  to  be  intrust- 
ed to  the  hands  of  any  public  functionary, 
however  high,  he  believed  its  exercise  would 
have  the  effect  of  removing  that  check  upon 
the  violation  of  the  marriage  vows  which 
the  fear  of  publicity  now  supplied.  Enter- 
taining these  opinions  and  a  strong  repug- 
nance to  the  principlee  of  the  Bill,  he  should 
vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  MACAULAY  said,  that  from  the 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
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Btated  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  olher 
Judges  could  hear  cases  in  their  private 
rooms  with  closed  doors,  but  by  a  deci- 
sion of  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  that  was 
no  longer  possible  in  his  Court.  He  had 
chosen  to  decide,  because  this  House  had 
rejected  a  clause  giving  him  power  to  ex- 
clude reporters  from  his  Court,  that  there- 
fore it  was  not  competent  for  him  to  exer- 
cise the  power  possessed  by  the  other  Judges 
of  hearing  cases  in  a  pnvate  room.  The 
Divorco  Court,  therefore,  no  longer  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  the  other  Courts. 
The  argument  had  been  urged  that  it 
would  be  a  grievance  to  the  public  if 
publicity  were  not  given  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  these  Courts;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  publicity  was  a  grievance 
to  the  suitors.  The  most  refined  as  well 
as  the  lowest  of  women  might  be  concerned 
in  cases  of  this  nature,  and  to  women  of 
every  class  of  society  the  publicity  to  which 
their  cases  were  exposed  acted,  in  many 
instances,  as  an  absolute  denial  of  justice. 
The  tendency  of  all  recent  legislation  had 
been  to  make  justice  easy  to  be  obtained 
by  every  one,  as  in  the  creation  of  County 
Courts.  If  the  Legislature  bad  done  so 
much  where  only  money  was  concerned, 
it  was  the  more  bound  to  do  something 
for  the  class  of  cases  that  affected  public 
morality  and  decency.  By  the  old  system 
the  evidence  in  such  cases  was  given  in 
writing,  not  vivd  voce.  Notwithstanding 
the  insinuation  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  he  should  support  the  Motion 
of  the  noble  Lord,  trusting  that  the  House 
would  act  in  the  decision  of  the  question 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  de- 
cency and  purity. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  Sir,  the  most 
convenient  course  when  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  the  provisions  of  a  Bill  is  to  agree  to 
the  Motion  for  its  introduction,  in  order 
that  those  provisions  may  be  afterwards 
explained  by  the  hon.  Member  who  wishes 
to  bring  the  subject  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House.  In  this  instance,  bow- 
ever,  I  am  bound  to  say  the  noble  Lord 
has  treated  the  question  as  if  he  were  de- 
bating the  Bill  on  the  seconding  reading. 
He  has  made  a  speech  of  a  somewhat  con- 
troversial nature,  and  he  has  removed  all 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  measure  which 
ho  seeks  to  introduce  by  saying  that  it 
was  a  repetition  of  the  proposal  made  last 
Session.  Therefore,  not  entertaining  any 
doubt  as  to  the  vote  which  I  should  give 
on  the  second  reading,  I  am  prepared, 
though  contrary  to  what  I  consider  to  be 

Lord  Bobert  Cecil 


the  most  convenient  praetice  of  the  Hoose^ 
to  vote  in  favour  of  the  Amendment  of  ibe 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Marylebone. 
Now,  Sir,  I  will  proceed  to  discuss  this 
question  as  if  the  question  before  us  were 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.     The  pro- 
posal of  the  noble  Lord  is  in  fact  to  bring 
in  a  Bill,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
create  a  pnvilegium  with  respect  to  the 
Court  of  Divorce.     He  does  not  propose  to 
alter  the  general  law  of  the  country  with  re* 
gard  to  trials  in  which  indecent  matter,  mat- 
ter which  is  unfit  for  general  perusal ,  may 
be  giren  in  evidence  before  the  Court,  oom- 
mented  upon  by  the  counsel,  or   stated  in 
his  charge  by  the  Judge  to  the  jury.     He 
does  not  propose  to  introduoe   a  general 
measure  including  every  civil  court,  erery 
criminal  court,  and  the   preliminary  pro- 
ceedings before  magistrates,  but  he  pro- 
poses to  establish  a  separate  rule  with  re- 
ference to  the  Divorce  Court.     Well,  now, 
Sir,  my  objection  to  this  Bill  rests  upon 
its   being  a   peculiar  and    discrimi Dating 
measure.     If  the  noble  Lord  had  proposed 
a  general  measure  with  respect  to  oJ  I  courts, 
I  might  have  been  disposed  at  all  events  to 
go  to  a  second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  bat  it 
appears  to  me  that  unless  he  is  prepared 
to  lay  down  a  universal  rule  there  is  the 
gravest   objection  to  the  singling  out  of 
the  Court  of  Divorce  as  a  subject  of  ex* 
ceptional  legislation.      On   what    ground 
does  the  noble  Lord  rest  this  exceptional — 
this  diflPerential  measure,  if  I  may  so  term 
it  ?     It  may,  perhaps,  be  argued  that  trials 
in    which  highly  indecorous  and  obscene 
matter  is  introduced  do  not  come  before 
our  criminal  courts.      Now  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  notoriety  that  cases   far  more 
gross  in    their    literal   description   occur 
in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law 
than  occur  before  the  Court  of  Diroroe.  I 
do  not  wish  to  pain  the  House  by  a  more 
minute  allusion  to  such  cases,  but  it  is 
notorious  they  do  occur.     Now  what  is  the 
course  which  the  Judges  pursue  on  such 
occasions  ?     They  order  the  women  and 
children  out  of  court,  and  that,  I  presame» 
is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  country. 
I  presume  that  a  woman  who  was  ordered 
out    of  court  under  such    circamstances 
would  have  no  action  of  trespass.      Boi 
there  is  no  attempt  to  drive  reporters  out  d  * 
court  under  such  circumstances,  or  to  cant 
on  the  proceedings  with  closed  doors,  which 
is  what  the  noble  Lord  proposes  shall  be 
done  in  the  Divorce  CouH.      The  Lord 
Chancellor,  I  think,  sometimes  retires  into 
a  prirate  room,  and  hears  counsel  ther^ 
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the  public  being  altogether  excluded  ;  but 
those  cases  are  purely  exceptional;  and  I 
believe  that  the  exclusion  takes  place  not 
because  there  is  anything  to  shock  public 
decency,  but  because  the  private  interests 
of  the  parties  render  such  an  arrangement 
desirable.  Such  a  power  is  undoubtedly 
exercised,  but  it  is  rarely  exercised  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Now,  Sir,  under  these 
circumstances  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  a  sufficient  case  has  been  made  out 
for  subjecting  the  Court  of  Divorce  to 
special  legislation.  We  know  that  when 
oases  similar  to  those  now  tried  in  the 
Court  of  Divorce  came  before  the  House 
of  Lords  and  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  they  were  reported  at  great  length 
—the  oases  tried  in  the  House  of  Lords 
especially,  which  sometimes  had  lengthened 
interrogatories  introduced  into  them  by 
some  noble  Lords,  and  the  evidence  was 
duly  reported  in  the  newspapers.  I  do 
not  remember,  however,  that  any  Peers  of 
Parliament  ever  had  such  a  regard  for 
public  decency  as  to  insist  on  the  examina- 
tions taking  place  with  closed  doors,  al- 
though, be  it  borne  in  mind,  it  would  have 
been  competent  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
without  any  special  legislation,  to  exclude 
strangers  during  the  reception  of  the  evi- 
dence on  a  private  Bill.  Nevertheless  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  noble  Lords 
who  have  had  so  much  experience  in  the 
administration  of  justice  ever  resorted  to 
that  contrivance  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  publication  of  that  class  of 
eases.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  not 
thinking  it  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
public  morality  to  subject  the  Divorce  Court 
to  this  special  legislation,  I  shall  vote  for 
the  Amendment.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
there  is  any  reason  for  doubUng  that  the 
ordinary  law  and  the  ordinary  practice  of 
newspapers  with  respect  to  the  publica- 
tion of  details  of  this  kind  will  afford  less 
protection  to  the  public  interest  in  the  case 
of  the  Divorce  Court  than  in  the  case  of 
other  courts. 

Mb.  MALINS  said,  he  did  not  deny  the 
existence  of  the  evil  for  which  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Manners)  sought  to  provide 
a  remedy,  but  he  could  not  on  that  account 
consent  to  arm  the  Judge  of  the  Divorce 
Court  with  a  power  which  he  regarded  as 
unconstitutional,  and  which  he  believed 
would  be  found  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest.  The  noble  Lord,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  subject,  had  made  some  ob- 
servations which  showed  that  be  laboured 
under  an  erroneous  impression  with  respect 


to  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
for  it  was  only  in  certain  cases,  such  as 
those  affecting  the  relations  between  guar- 
dian and  ward,  parent  and  child,  husband 
and  wife,  and  then  only  when  no  question 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie  was 
involved,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  disposed 
of  cases  in  private;  taking  that  course,  it 
should  be  remembered,  not  because  of  the 
injury  which  a  hearing  with  open  doors 
might  do  the  public  morals,  but  out  of 
regard  to  tlio  feelings  and  interests  of  the 
parties  themselves  and  their  families.  In 
the  case  of  the  suits  which  came  before  the 
Divorce  Court,  however,  the  matter  was 
entirely  different,  for  they  involved  not  only 
questions  bearing  upon  family  relations, 
but  questions  deeply  affecting  the  public 
whose  interest  it  was  to  know  what  the 
causes  were  which  had  led  to  so  important 
a  social  disruption  as  the  breaking  of  the 
marriage  tie.  Let  him  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  such  a  step  could  be  taken  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  public,  where, 
then,  he  should  like  to  know,  would  any 
adequate  safeguard  against  collusion  be- 
tween the  husband  and  wife  desirous  of  a 
separation  from  one  another  be  found  ?  He 
should,  moreover,  wish  to  be  informed  in 
whom  the  discretion  as  to  whether  a  par- 
ticular case  should  be  heard  in  public  or 
with  closed  doors,  was  to  be  vested  ?  Was 
it  to  be  a  point  on  which  the  parties  to  the 
suit  might  themselves  decide  ?  If  so,  it 
would  often  happen  that  the  wishes  of  the 
different  parties  would  clash,  inasmuch  as 
the  offending  wife  or  husband,  as  it  might 
be,  would  naturally  seek  for  that  secrecy 
which  the  innocent  petitioner  or  respondent 
would  as  naturally  desire  to  avoid.  He 
might,  however,  be  told  that  the  Judge  was 
the  person  to  whom  was  to  be  committed 
the  authority  to  hear  a  cause  in  private  or 
not,  as  he  might  think  fit;  but  to  the  pro- 
posal to  confer  such  a  discretion  upon  our 
Judges  he  could  only  say  that  wh'de  they 
themselves  would  be  the  very  last  persons 
to  wish  for  such  a  power,  which  was  of  a 
character  much  too  arbitrary  to  be  intrust- 
ed to  the  hands  of  any  public  functionary, 
however  high,  he  believed  its  exercise  would 
have  the  effect  of  removing  that  check  upon 
the  violation  of  the  marriage  vows  which 
the  fear  of  publicity  now  supplied.  Enter- 
taining these  opinions  and  a  strong  repug« 
nance  to  the  principles  of  the  Bill,  he  should 
vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  MACAULAY  said,  that  from  the 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  the 
right  ^on.  Gentleman   the  Secretary  of 
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Bill  presented,  and  read  1^  To  be  read 
2^  on  Tuesday*  6th  Marcb,  and  to  be 
printed. 

CHARITABLE  USES. 
LBAYIS.       FIRST  READIKa. 

Mr.  IIADFIELD  said,  he  rose  to  moTe 
for  eave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
law  relative  to  the  conveyance  of  Innd  for 
charitable  uses.  Tbis  Bill  was  in  sub- 
stance approved  of  by  the  highest  authori- 
ties and  by  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  House.  It  was  not  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  persons  to  devise  property  by 
will  in  weak  moments  and  in  their  dying 
hours,  but  simply  to  enable  conveyances  to 
be  taken  for  various  charitable  purposes, 
schools,  and  places  of  worship.  There  were 
at  least  30,000  of  such  institutions  in  the 
country,  all  of  which  were  affected  by  the 
mortmain  laws,  and  some  of  which  in  con- 
sequence existed  upon  uncertain  title. 

Leave  given; 

<<BiU  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Con- 
veyance of  Land  for  Charitable  Usea,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  HAi>rau>  and  Mr. 
Malins." 

Bill  preeented,  and  read  l"".  To  be  read 
2^  on  Wednesday,  15th  February,  and  to 
be  printed. 

MARRIAGES  (ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND) 

BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIRST  READING. 

Mr.  MELLOR  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Acts  relating  to 
marriages  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  ex- 
tending certain  provisions  thereof  to  per- 
sons professing  with  the  Society  of  Friends, 
called  Quakers.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  that  the  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  extend  privileges  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to 
persons  holding  the  same  views  and  de- 
sirous of  being  married  according  to  their 
usage.  When  the  Bill  was  printed  and 
laid  upon  the  table  it  would,  he  thought, 
be  found  to  be  ono  to  which  no  hon.  Mem- 
ber could  have  any  objection. 

Leave  given; 

'*  Bill  to  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  Marriages 
in  England  and  Ireland,  and  extending  certain 
provisions  thereof  to  Persons  professing  with  the 
Society  of  Friends  called  Quakers,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Mbllob  and  Mr.  BaioHT." 

Bill  presented,  and  read  P.  To  be  read 
2^  on  Monday  next^  and  to  be  printed* 


THE  JERSEY  COMMISSION. 
RETURN  HOYKO  FOA. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  that  not  being 
satisfied  with  a  reply  to  a  question  addressed 
by  him  to  the  Home  Secretary  a  ni^t  or 
two  since,  he  rose  to  move  for  a    retom 
showing  the  names  of  the  Commiasionen, 
Secretary,  and  of  all  other  Persons  eoK 
ployed  on  the  Jersey  Commission,  and  in 
what  capacity  they  are  employed  ;  of  the 
number  of  days  on  which  the  Gommissum- 
ers  met,  distinguishing  those  days  on  which 
they  met  in  Jersey,  from  those  on  whi4^ 
they  met  in  London  ;  of  the  entire  expense 
of  the  Commission  in  detail  np  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Sir  GEOROB  LEWIS  said,  the  Com- 
mission was  issued  while  the  Adminisftrs* 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  in   power, 
and  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers  had  no 
share  in  recommending   its  appointment. 
He  would  take  it  for  granted  that,  as  it 
was  issued  in  consequence  of  an  address 
from  the  House,  it  was  issued  with  suffi- 
cient reason  ;  but  he  submitted  that  it  was 
not  usual  to  impute  dereliction  of  duty  or 
unnecessary  delay,  without  some  proof,  or 
to  cast  the  censure  which  this  return  seemed 
to  apply  to  the  Commissioners.    When  the 
Miscellaneous    Estimates  were    presented 
there  would  be  a  complete  account  of  the 
eipenses,  and  that  would  be  the  proper 
time  to  object  to  them.     He  did  not  see 
that  any  advantage  would  be  gained  by  tbis 
return  ;  and  therefore,  if  it  were  pressed  to 
a  division,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  the  Secretary 
of  State  appeared  to  draw  a  distinction  be* 
tweeu  the  appointment  of  Commissions  by 
the  late  and  by  the  present  Governments ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  all  such 
appointments  were  really  the  acts  of  the 
House.  It  was  most  important  that  the 
House  should  know  what  the  Commission 
had  done,  and  he  was  very  much  surprised 
at  the  opposition  offered  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

PACKET  AND  TELEGRAPH  CONTRACTS. 
APPOINTMENT  OF  OOHMITTEE. 

Mr.  LAING  said,  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he 
wished  to  move  the  appointment  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Packet  and  Telegrsphie 
Contracts.  It  was  his  belief  that  no  oppo- 
sition would  be  made  to  the  Motion. 
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Mr.  SPOONER  said,  lie  must  object  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  in  the 
absence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire 
(Captain  Vernon),  who  had  postponed  his 
Motion  on  this  subject,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  this  Motion  also  would  be  post- 
poned. 

Mr.  LAING  explained,  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman's  notice  related  to  a 
substantive  Motion  ;  it  was  not  an  Amend- 
ment ;  and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  not  himself  hinted  to  the  Government 
the  slightest  desire  to  have  the  nomination 
of  the  Committee  postponed. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  also 
most  deny  that  there  was  any  such  under- 
standing. The  two  Motions  had  no  con- 
nection with  each  other.  Tho  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman's  Motion  referred  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  last  year, 
and  this  was  for  the- re- appointment  of  an* 
other  Committee  this  Session  on  the  same 


The  sppointment  of  the  Committee  was  then 
Agreed  to,  snd  the  following  Members  nominated 
to  senre  on  it ;— Sir  Franoib  Babino,  Sir  Stafpord 
NoBTHCOTi,  Mr.  Hbitbt  Hbbbbbt,  Mr.  Cobbt,  Mr. 
SoHOLBFiBLD,  Sir  Hbitbt  Willouohbt,  Mr.  Dun- 
lop,  Captain  Lxicestbb  Vernon,  Mr.  Baxtbb, 
Captain  Gladstone,  Mr.  IIubbabo,  Mr.  Uobebt 
Cbawtobo,  Mr.  Uopb,  Mr.  Laino,  Mr.  Bazlet, 
Sir  Edwabd  Gbooan,  Mr.  Howbs,  Mr.  Edwabd 
Eluob,  and  Colonel  Gbbtillb. 

House  adjourned  shortly  after  a 
quarter  past  Seven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Wednesday,  February  i,  1860. 

Their  Lordships  met,  and  having  gone 
through  the  business  on  the  Paper, 

House  adjourned  at  Four  o'clock,  till 
To-morrow,  half  pAat  Four  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednezday,  February  8,  1860. 

MmoTBs.]  Nbw  Wbits  Issubd. — For  Hertford 
Borou|^,  t;.  The  Right  hon.  William  Francis 
Gowper, . First  Commissioner  of  Works;  for 
Gateshead,  t;.  William  Hutt,  esquire.  Vice 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Privj  Council 
.  for  Trade. 


Pobuo  Bills. — 1*  Masters  and  Operatiyes ;  Law 
of  Property  ;  Endowed  Schools  (No.  9). 
2^  Church  Rates  Abolition ;    Public  Lmprove- 
ments. 


ABOLITION  OF  CHURCH  BATES  BILL. 
SEG017D  READINO, 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sir  JOHN  TRE LAWNY  said,  he  rose 
to  move  the  second  reading  of  the  Chureh 
Rates  Aholition  Bill.  In  dealing  with  this 
suhject,  ho  thought  CTery  hon.  Memher, 
whether  on  one  side  of  the  House  or  the 
other,  ought  to  show  great  moderation, 
and  remember  that  they  were  considering 
a  religious  question  of  vital  importance  to 
earnest  men,  and  one  closely  connected,  it 
was  alleged,  with  the  interests  of  the  poor. 
He  felt  that  he  could  not  on  this  occasion 
dismiss  a  subject  of  such  intricacy  and 
difficnlty  with  a  few  cursory  remarks,  hut 
was  bound  to  advert  in  detail  to  the  argu- 
ments which  ought  to  be  considered  before 
they  came  to  a  conclusion  upon  it.  The 
weight  of  authority,  he  helioTed,  was  de* 
cidedly  in  faYOur  of  a  settlement  of  this 
question.  It  was  now  more  than  twenty 
years  since  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared  that 
not  another  year,  not  six  months,  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  a  settlement; 
and  about  the  same  period  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  late  Government  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  admitted  that  in  church 
rates  Dissenters  had  a  serious  and  sub- 
stantial  grievance.  Then  there  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Royal  Commission  which  in 
1849  reported  that  as  the  law  stood  it  was 
"  vague,  defective,  and  uniust,"  and  that  it 
placed  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
adopting  a  "  sound  parochial  system;"  and 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lushington,  who  as- 
serted that  church  rates  had  ''created" 
more  *'  feuds"  than  any  other  **  subject" 
he  had  known.  He  might  also  claim  the 
authority  of  the  whole  House  as  in  favour 
of  a  settlement,  seeing  that  it  had  in  two 
Parliaments  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  cnurch  rates.  Even  the  party 
who  opposed  his  measure  expressed  a  de^ 
cided  opinion  that  the  question  must  be 
dealt  with,  and  the  late  Government  actu- 
ally brought  in  a  Bill  which  purported  to 
give  exemption  to  Dissenters.  The  princi- 
ple, therefore,  that  the  present  state  of 
things  required  alteration  had  been  gene- 
rally admitted;  and,  whatever  certain  arch- 
deacons might  think,  something  must  be 
done  to  allay  the  irritation  which  prevailed. 
It  was  not  a  matter  which  could  be  left 
toi  right  itself.     Since  last  Session  an  ex^ 
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Judge  (Sir  John  Coleridge),  in  speaking 
upon  this  subject,  had  thought  it  consis- 
tent with  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
facts  of  the  case  to  assert  that  the  pre- 
sent law  in  regard  to  church  rates  pro- 
rided  a  fixed,  legal  and  permanent  fund  for 
the  sustentation  of  churches,  which  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  surrendered  for  some- 
thing which  was  precarious.  He  put  it 
to  the  House  whether  that  could  be  called 
a  fair  statement  of  the  condition  of  church 
rates,  which  had  been  pronounced  '*  vague, 
defective,  and  unjoit "  by  a  Commission, 
among  the  members  of  which  were  Bishops, 
Peers,  and  Ministers  of  the  Crown  ?  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  by  the  suppor- 
ters of  the  existing  system  ahout  church 
rates  being  the  inheritance  of  the  poor ; 
but  he  thought,  if  hon.  Members  would 
consider  what  benefit  the  poor  really  de- 
rived from  that  fund,  in  how  many  cases 
not  a  third  of  the  church  was  set  apart 
for  the  poor  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  the 
ease  especially  of  certain  district  churches 
under  Act  of  Parliament  (as  was  shown 
by  Archdeacon  Bush  ton's  evidence  before 
the  Lords'  Committee  on  means  of  Re- 
ligious Instruction),  and  how  great  a  de- 
ficiency of  church  accommodation  existed 
in  Liverpool,  Bradford,  and  numerous 
ather  large  towns,  (spfice  being  required 
ibr  614,000  persons  in  London  alone)  and 
thisy  in  spite  of  large  pecuniary  resources 
whieh  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  assert 
to  exist,  they  would  be  convinced  that  a 
more  unfortunate,  ill-advised,  and  indis* 
oreet  observation  could  not  be  made  on 
that  side  of  the  question.  A  noble  Lord 
in  **  another  place  '*  had  spoken  of  the 
intimate  association  of  the  interests  of 
the  |H>or  with  the  maintenance  of  church 
rates.  Yet  that  noble  Lord  was  a  member 
of  the  Government  that  suggested  and 
adopted  the  total  abolition  of  the  assess* 
ment  which  in  Ireland  was  the  equivalent 
6f  church  rates  in  England,  and  formed 
the  fixed  and  permanent  fund  for  the  sus- 
tentation of  churches  in  that  country.  The 
Boble  Lord  was  a  large  landowner  in 
Ireland,  but  be  never  heard  him  complain 
at  that  time  about  depriving  the  poor  of 
Ireland  of  their  inheritance.  It  was  no 
doubt  very  true  that  at  the  time  when  a 
fourth  of  the  tithe  in  Ireland  was  given 
up  in  1833  and  vestry  cess  abolished,  the 
other  three-fourths  of  tithe  were  not  worth 
two  years'  purchase;  but  the  fact  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  fourth  went  into 
the  pockets  of  Irish  landlords,  and  thus 
saved  the  remainder.    What  he  asked  was 
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that  the  same  thing  should  be  done  in 
England  ;   and   was  he  (considering  how 
the  Church  property  in  England  has  been 
managed  and  the  people  nnsupplied  wiUi 
accommodation  while  funds  were  available) 
to  be  met  with  arguments  about  the  in- 
heritance of  the  poor  ?     He  suspected  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  would  by  no  means  like 
on  the  present  occasion  to  press  aneh  an 
argument  to  its  full  consequences.  A  noble 
Lord  (Lord  St.  Leonards)  who  had  beaa 
Chancellor  in  Ireland,  had  also  recently 
made  a  statement  of  his  opiniou,  which  ho 
(Sir  J.  Trelawny)  thought  it  would  be  right 
to  read  to  the  House.    The  noble  Lord  eon- 
tended  that  "  no  man  held  any  speeies  of 
property,  the  enjoyment  of  which  was  more 
sacredly  guarded  by  the  law  than  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  church  rates.     By  the  law 
of  England  church  rates  were  a  charge  on 
land."     The  opinion,  however,  of  almost 
every  other  legal  authority  was  that  church 
rates  were  not  a  charge  upon  land  at  all, 
but  upon  occupiers  in    regard    to   land. 
( Opposition  cheers, )    Hon.  Gentlemen  need 
not  cheer  too  soon/    The  very  phrase  in 
respect  of  land  showed  the  injustice  of  the 
case,  for  why  should  church  rates  not  be  a 
charge  on  persons  in  respect  of  other  pro- 
perty.   In  some  cases  customs  exist  to  rate 
personally — in  Boston  to  rate  ships.     And 
before  the  Court  of  Delegates — when  it  was 
observed  that  Rundell  and  Brydge  might 
as  well  be  rated — the  answer  was  "  and  so 
you  may,"  and  Dr.  Lushington  seemed  to 
think  that  a  very  difficult  question  might 
thus  be  raised.     As  a  proof  that  it  is  the 
person  and  not  the  property  which  is  liable, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  decision 
where  a  chancel   was    in   disrepair  (the 
chancel  being  repaired  by  owners  of  glebe)* 
that  you  may  proceed  against  the  person 
but  not  the.  property.     The  land  was  taken 
merely  as  a  test  of  the  ability  to  pay  the 
charge.     In  early  times  there  was  practi- 
cally no  other  property  but  land.     If  there 
had  been,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  would 
have   been   liable.     It   was  a  mere  acci- 
dent that  land  only  paid,  and  every  other 
Judge  but  those  he  had  quoted  was  of 
opinion  that  the  church  rate  was  not  a 
charge  upon  land  at  all.     The  difference 
between  tithe  and  church  rate  was  very 
great.     In  the  case  of  tithe  there  was  a 
remedy  against  the  property.     They  could 
levy  a  distress,  or  actually  seise  the  land 
for  non-paymont  of  tithe  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  church  rate,  the  only  proceeding  to  en- 
force it  (except  in  cases  of  small  sums 
under  Acts  of  Parliament)  was  against 
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the  perion  by  meftns  of  the  Ecolesiaatical 
Courts,  and  that  prooecding  was  almost 
sure  to  fail.  Dr.  Lushington  said  it  was 
quite  clear  that  these  remedies,  in  the 
ioDg  run,  would  be  very  likely  to  fail, 
because  the  processes  had  been  nearly 
obsolete  for  the  last  400  years,  and  no 
one  would  think  in  these  days  of  carry- 
ing tbem  out  in  all  their  rigour,  although 
they  might  have  been  tolerated  at  a  period 
when  the  whole  people  belonged  to  one 
dmiomination*  Among  other  reasons  why 
Parliament  ought  to  deal  with  this  question 
at  once  was,  the  difficulty  with  regard  to 
some  churches,  the  congregations  of  which 
were  not  satis6ed  with  the  practices  of 
their  clergy.  He  had  no  wish  to  introduce 
a  discussion  as  to  who  was  right  and  who 
was  wrong,  or  to  defend  those  who  had 
taken  a  violent  course.  On  the  contrary, 
he  thought  people  who  created  disturbances 
in  a  church  were  deserving  the  greatest 
reprobation.  At  the  same  time,  they  could 
not  blink  the  fact  that  objections  were 
made  to  the  practices  of  some  of  the 
clergy »  and  therefore  it  was  their  duty  to 
strengthen,  if  they  could,  the  hands  of  the 
laity,  rather  than  deliver  them  over  to  the 
clergy,  to  maintain  seryices  with  which  they 
could  not  agree.  As  there  was  no  effec* 
tive  synodical  action,  it  was  a  fair  ques- 
tion whether  some  control  over  those  who 
were  appointed  to  the  livings  should  not  be 
given ;  and  in  that  view  ho  was  borne  out 
by  what  fell  from  the  Bishop  of  London. 
A  witness  was  asked  by  the  House  of 
Lords  Committee  whether  or  not  a  clergy- 
man, in  the  event  of  the  voluntary  principle 
being  adopted,  would  not  depend  on  his  own 
popularity  ?  The  answer  was  that  he 
would.  The  Bishop  of  London  then  asked, 
would  not  that  have  a  certain  influence 
over  the  patron  in  not  nominating  persons 
who  might  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  con- 
gregation ?  It  appeared  to  him  a  very 
pertinent  question,  and  supported  his  argu- 
ment that  the  laity  should  have  some  con- 
trol OTcr  the  practices  of  the  clergy.  If 
hen.  Oentlcmen  agreed  in  that  proposition, 
they  ought  to  vote  for  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill.  He  had  not  dealt  with  the 
theoretical  question,  whether  parishes  were 
not  bound  to  repair  their  churches.  He 
had  simply  proposed  the  abolition  of  church 
rates  [Cheers].  Hon.  Gentlemen  might 
cheer,  but  let  them  consider  whether  the 
moral  duty  would  not  be  more  likely  to  be 
discharged  if  the  theoretical  obligation  re- 
mained, however  imperfect  and  defective 
in  practice*  The  landowners  could  still  give 


the  aum  which  they  believed  they  gained 
by  the  abolition  of  church  rates.  AH  he 
proposed  to  take  away  was  the  power 
to  enforce  church  rates.  Under  the  pre- 
sent law,  if  people  chose  to  exert  their 
power,  church  rates  were  practically  ex* 
tinct.  The  use  of  technical  objections  to 
items  might  be  used  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing the  forms  of  process  illusory.  Among 
the  many  advantages  of  his  measure  was 
the  relief  it  would  give  to  magistrates,  who 
had,  especially  in  the  recent  Market  Har* 
borough  case,  where  they  tried  to  make  the 
law,  paid  heavy  compensation  after  appeal 
to  the  Queen's  Bench.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary for  a  person,  when  summoned,  to 
say,  **  1  dispute  the  validity  of  this  rate," 
and  the  magistrates  were  bound,  on  Dr. 
Lushington's  authority,  to  dismiss  the  case. 
Those  few  words  put  an  end  completely  to 
the  proceedings,  and  obliged  the  parties 
who  wished  to  enforce  the  rates  to  have 
recourse  to  the  obsolete  machinery  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court.  There  were  500 
summonses  recently  issued  in  the  City  for 
non-payment  of  church  rates.  The  objec- 
tion was  taken,  and  the  whole  were  dis- 
missed. Another  reason  why  the  question 
ought  to  be  settled  was  the  injustice  of 
rating  small  occupiers  who,  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Small  Tenements  Act,  had  lost 
by  a  recent  decision  their  votes.  So  here 
there  was  a  new  form  of  taxation  without 
representation.  The  only  franchise  is  that 
settled  by  the  58  Oeo,  III.  which  is  a  poor 
rate  one,  and  by  the  Small  Tenements  Act 
the  landlord  votes  instead  of  the  occupier. 
The  recent  disturbance  in  Edinburgh, 
though  not  about  church  rates,  showed  that 
if  church  rates  wore  enforced  by  proceed- 
ings in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  two 
years'  imprisonment  inflicted,  as  it  might 
be,  in  extreme  cases,  on  signifieavit  for 
contempt  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
respect  of  sums  over  a  certain  amount, 
there  would  be  great  excitement,  resist* 
ance  to  the  law,  and  breach  of  the 
peace.  The  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  that  there  must  be  a  majority  to 
make  a  church  rate,  had  entirely  altered 
the  character  of  the  rate,  and  it  could  no 
longer  be  contended  that  there  was  an  ab- 
solute liability.  As  the  knowledge  of  the 
exact  state  of  the  law  became  more  widdy 
diffused,  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and  tech- 
nicalities would  be  taken  advantage  of. 
Neither  the  owners  of  property  which  was 
unoccupied,  nor  executors,  were  liable  to 
church  rates,  on  the  principle  that  he 
only  is  liable  who  gets  the  benefit ;  and 
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yet  it  WM  often  ooolly  assamed  by  his 
opponents  that  the  liability  was  absolute. 
He  wished  the  House  to  oonsider  the  facts 
of  the  case.  He  found,  by  a  return,  that 
the  whole  amount  of  church  rates  was 
£363,709  Us.  9d. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  :  That  return  applies 
only  to  10,000  parishes. 

Sir  JOHN  TRELAWNY  said,  he  had 
added  the  original  amount  returned  to  that 
which  appeared  by  the  supplemental  paper, 
and,  with  the  income  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions and  endowments,  the  total  was 
about  £600,000.  But  he  was  speaking 
of  the  smaller  sum  of  £263,709  Us.  9d. 
produced  by  church  rates.  A  sum  of  no 
less  than  £318,000  had  been  borrowed  on 
the  security  of  the  rates,  the  interest  on 
which,  amounting,  he  presumed,  to  some 
£15,000,  was  the  first  deduction  from  the 
fund,  since  his  Bill  would  leave  the  in- 
terest of  debts  incurred  untouched,  and  the 
£263,000  could  be  still  further  greatly 
diminished  by  excluding  all  illegal  items. 
He  attributed  a  great  deal  of  the  agitation 
on  this  subject  to  the  presence  of  these 
illegal  items.  In  a  rate  at  Putney  he  found 
£10  for  two  French  cambric  surplices,  and 
various  other  charges  ;  for  a  case  and  roller 
for  the  parish  map;  for  repairs  to  the  fire- 
engine  ;  for  visitation  fees,  care  of  engine, 
dinner,  carriage  hire,  printing,  thirteen  per- 
sons from  lOs.  to  08.  each  for  a  pro* 
cession  ;  for  payments  to  ringers  ;  for  a 
dinner  to  the  charity  children ;  for  bows, 
rosettes,  and  white  rods,  and  for  a  band, 
flags,  and  a  carriage  for  the  day.  These 
sort  of  charges  had  led  to  a  gradual  dimi- 
nution in  the  amount  produced  by  the  rate. 
Some  years  ago  it  had  been  shown  by  a 
return  of  Sir  Georj^  Grey's,  that  the 
amount  reached  £314,000;  but  many 
persons  being  aware  of  the  illegal  purposes 
to  which  it  was  devoted,  had  withdrawn 
their  contributions,  and  he  (Sir  John 
Trelawny)  considered  that  it  was  thus  the 
amount  had  been  diminished  by  £50,000 — 
which  reduction  would  go  further  still  as 
the  mode  of  raising  valid  objections  came  to 
be  better  understood.  He  next  came  to  con- 
sider the  amount  which  was  contributed  by 
Dissenters  themselves.  In  spite  of  the  talk 
about  the  inheritance  of  the  poor  and  the 
liability  of  landlords,  hen.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite were  prepared  to  give  up  the  cliarg- 
on  Dissenters,  but  they  demanded  a  decla- 
ration from  them  that  they  were  Dissent- 
ers. In  doctrine  there  was  a  wonderful 
agreement  between  Dissenters  and  Church- 
men. They  differed  more  on  points  of 
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discipline;  and  when  a  clergyman,  at 
sometimes  happened,  came  to  a  parish 
with  views  very  much  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  Dissenters,  Dissenters  fn- 
quently  attended  his  church.  How  miieh 
better,  then,  would  it  be  for  them  to  say 
frankly,  '*We.do  not  want  your  money, 
and  we  do  not  want  any  declaration  which 
may  prevent  your  attending  the  ehnreh  if 
you  like."  Ho  would  offer  to  the  House 
the  following  statistics  on  the  subject. 
The  whole  amount  of  population  of  the 
country  for  whom  religious  services  were 
required  to  be  provided  was  58  per  e^t, 
out  of  which  the  number  attending  the 
Church  of  England  occupied  about  29^ 
per  cent,  and  the  Dissenters  27^  per  cent. 
Would  it  not  be  wiser,  considering  the 
small  differences  of  doctrine  which  existed 
between  the  great  mass  of  the  Dissenters 
and  the  Church  of  England,  to  prevent 
men  from  absolutely  recording  their  seces- 
sion from  the  Church  by  a  distinct  form  ? 
By  the  last  Census  returns  it  appeared  that 
on  a  given  Sunday  the  Church  afforded 
accommodation  to  5,317,915  persons  ;  the 
Independents  to  ]  ,067,750  persons  ;  the 
Wesleyans  to  2,194,298  persons ;  the 
Baptists  to  752,243  persons  ;  and  there 
was  a  large  body— 5,288,294  persons — 
who  did  not  go  to  any  place  of  worship  <m 
that  day.  If  those  who  attended  Dissent- 
ing places  of  worship  were  exempted,  would 
not  the  5,288,294  persons  complain  of  the 
unfairness  in  leaving  them  liable?  The 
proposal  of  the  late  Home  Secretary,  that 
those  who  wished  to  be  exempt  nec^  only 
say  they  objected  to  pay,  was  far  more 
reasonable  and  tolerant  than  to  require  a 
declaration  that  they  were  Dissenters  be- 
fore they  should  be  exempted.  Indeed, 
he  thought  the  latter  proposition  worse 
than  the  present  state  of  the  law,  and  he 
knew  that  many  clergymen  were  opposed 
to  any  such  broad  line  of  distinction  being 
drawn  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters. 
Presuming  that  Dissenters  were  exempted 
(for  which  the  Opposition  was  prepared), 
this  would  get  rid  of  about  half  the  ehureh 
rate,  and  a  further  amount  might  be  given 
up  in  the  interest  of  Churchmen,  who 
already  had  a  serious  complaint  against 
paying  double  and  triple  rates,  as  they  did 
sometimes  where  more  than  one  church 
was  supported  in  the  same  parish.  In  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  subdivision  of 
parishes  in  1849  it  was  stated  that  one  of 
the  great  hardships  complained  of  was  the 
double  rate  which  some  owners  had  to  pay 
when  their  property  was  situate  in  diffeiv 
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ent  parishes.  If  this  donhle  rate  were  got 
rid  of,  a  further  sum  would  have  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  whole  amount  still  contend- 
ed for,  namely,  £263,709  lis.  M  Then 
there  was  the  money  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  which  the  Church  lost  by  the 
excitement  and  ill-will  caused  by  church- 
rate  contests.  In  the  town  which  he  repre- 
sented there  had  been  great  excitement  on 
the  subject  somewhere  about  twenty- five 
years  ago,  and  the  Dissenters  at  last  got 
rid  of  the  church  rate.  Since  that  time 
the  Dissenters  had  contributed  largely  to 
the  restoration  and  decoration  of  the  parish 
church,  so  that  it  was  now  one  of  the  finest 
ecclesiastical  edifices  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  At  least  £2,000  was  spent  on 
it — one  Dissenter  having  given  £25. 
In  Leeds,  too,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Baines  before  the  Committee  of 
1857,  there  had  formerly  been  great  ex- 
citement on  the  subject ;  but  when  Dr. 
Hook  went  there  he  pursued  a  different 
plan,  and  he  managed  in  a  very  short  time 
to  raise  somewhere  about  £100,000.  The 
parish  church  alone  cost  £30,000.  Nume- 
rous new  churches  and  school- rooms  soon 
arose.  In  the  Lords'  Report,  the  Rev. 
Cole  Miller  states,  that  he  attributed  much 
of  the  good  feeling  between  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters  to  the  circumstance  of  this 
question  being  in  abeyance  in  Birming- 
ham, where,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
church  rate  would  set  "the  town  in  a 
flame."  More  money  would  undoubtedly 
be  got  by  trusting  to  voluntary  contri- 
butions than  by  persevering  with  the 
compulsory  rate,  and  that  being  so  he 
put  it  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  whether 
It  would  not  be  better  to  accept  his  plan 
than  to  seek  about  for  a  compromise  which 
would  satisfy  no  one.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  there  were  plenty  of  funds  be- 
longing to  the  Church  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  this  rate.  Not  very  long  ago  (in 
1850)  a  Commission,  consisting  of  the  Arch- 
Bishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
Earl  of  Harrowby,  Lord  Ashley,  and 
other  very  eminent  individuals  belonging  to 
the  Church,  had  suggested  that  in  order  to 
raise  funds  for  church  purposes  a  certain 
number  of  the  777  livings  in  the  gift  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  should  be  sold,  which  they 
calculated  would  fetch  £1,000,000,  and 
this  odded  to  another  £1,000,000,  which 
they  expected  would  be  forthcoming  from 
voluntary  contributions,  would  make  a  fund 
of  £2,000.000,  which  it  was  calculated 
would  at  £3,500  each  enable  the  country 
to  have  600  new  churches,  for  the  eudow- 
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ment  of  which  also  money  might,  it  was 
added,  be  expected  from  the  improved 
management  of  episcopal  and  capitular 
estates.  The  livings  of  small  income  on 
this  plan  were  to  be  augmented  to  £200 
each,  by  persons  allowed  to  become  their 
patrons.  He  saw  no  reason  why  a  fund 
should  not  be  raised  in  some  such  way 
as  this  to  supply  the  place  of  church 
rates,  if  the  supporters  of  the  Establish- 
ment were  still  unwilling  to  trust  to  the 
voluntary  principle.  According  to  Black- 
stone,  one  fourth  of  the  tithe  had  originally 
been  applicable  to  the  repair  of  the  fabric 
of  parish  churches  ;  but  this  charge  had 
been  gradually  shuffled  ofP,  when  the  tithes 
got  into  the  hands  of  the  monasteries, 
upon  the  siioulders  of  the  congregation. 
Besides  the  money  which  might  be  got  from 
a  better  management  of  episcopal  and 
capitular  estates,  it  had  been  shown  very 
clearly  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Religious  Instruction  that  in  a 
few  years  £7,000  a  year  would  become 
available  from  the  falling  in  of  a  lease  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  prebendary  stalls 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  a  few  years  more 
seven  or  eight  times  as  much.  There 
being,  therefore,  plenty  of  funds  belonging 
to  the  Church  applicable  to  this  purpose, 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  no  excuse 
for  asking  Dissenters  to  pay  church  rates, 
and  after  showing  the  abatements  which 
might  be  made  from  the  total  now  paid 
of  £263,709  Us.  9el.,  he  asked  if  the 
rest  was  worth  further  contention?  The 
church-rate  agitation  had  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  the  Church.  Twent}*- 
five  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  oppo- 
sition then  raised  to  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment, and  particularly  to  this  rate,  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject  of  Church  leases  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  larger  funds  might  not  be 
obtained  from  a  better  management  of 
them.  This  was  shown  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  not  less  than  £82,000  a  year  (on  the 
authority  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  on 
Means  of  Religious  Instruction)  had  since 
been  derived  from  that  source,  for  which  the 
Church  was  entirely  indebted  to  the  agita- 
tion of  the  Dissenters.  He  hoped  by  con- 
senting to  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  would  at  last  put  an 
end  to  this  casual  discordance  between 
persons  whose  doctrinal  differences  were 
so  slight  that  it  was  difficult  to  define  them. 
If  this  wise  and  politic  course  were  pur- 
sued, the  Disscnlers  would  forget  the  un- 
kindness  with  which  they  had  been  treated 
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in  former  times,  thej  would  attribute  it  to 
the  errors  of  Statesmen  of  the  time,  and 
would  give  credit  to  the  present  generation 
of  Churchmen  for  their  generositj  and  good 
nature  now.  The  hon.  Baronet  concluded 
by  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Sib  CHARLES  DOUGLAS  said,  ho 
had  acceded  to  the  request  which  had  been 
made  to  him  to  second  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  because  he  was  one  of  the 
few  remaining  members  of  that  House  who 
served  on  the  Church-rate  Committee  in 
1851,  and  the  only  one  who  bad  not  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  otherwise  than  by  his 
TOte  last  year.  He  would  not  go  into  the 
evidence,  but  merely  say  that  when  appoint- 
ed to  serve  on  that  Committee  he  was  per- 
fectly free  from  any  foregone  conclusion  as 
to  what  its  report  should  be;  but  the  evi- 
dence brought  his  mind  to  tlto  decided 
conviction,  that  it  was  impossible  to  settle 
the  question  except  on  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple. What  had  been  done  on  the  subject 
in  Parliament  since  1834?  In  that  year 
Lord  Althorp  proposed  to  abolish  church 
rates,  and  provide  for  their  object  by  a 
charge  of  £250,000  on  the  Land  Tax. 
He  then  said  there  was  a  mode  of  settling 
the  question  by  abolishing  church  rates 
and  relying  on  voluntary  contributions ; 
but  that,  in  his  opinion,  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  their  purpose.  There  was  another 
plan — namely,  to  continue  church  rates 
and  exempt  Dissenters  from  their  payment; 
but  that,  he  (Lord  Althorp)  thought,  would 
be  unjust.  Lord  Althorp,  in  whom  the 
liberal  party  most  confided^  thought  the 
voluntary  system  insufficient,  and  exemp- 
tion of  Dissenters  by  law  unjust.  On  this, 
like  other  questions,  Gentlemen  opposite 
had  resisted  the  mildest  measures  at  first, 
and  at  last,  when  too  late,  came  repentance 
— for  now  it  was  evident  that  they  admitted 
of  compromise,  and  every  plan  they  had 
to  propose  involved  that  which,  in  1834, 
Lord  Althorp  thought  insufficient  and  un- 
just. Since  1834  many  attempts  to  settle 
the  question  by  a  compromise  had  been 
made, — by  Mr.  Spring  Rice  (when  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  in  1837,  after- 
wards by  Mr.  Divett,  Sir  J.  Basthope, 
Sir  W.  Clay,  Mr.  Walpole,  Sir  G.  Grey, 
and  others ;  but  all  had  been  rejected  by 
that  House.  He  begged  to  call  attention 
to  the  more  important  divisions  that  had 
taken  place.  In  1840  a  Bill  **  to  relieve 
Dissenters  "  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
55,  In  1842  <*  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill 
to  abolish  Church  Rates  and  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  Churches  and  Chapels" 
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was  refoaed  by  a  Biajority  of  83.  In  18491 
Mr.  Page  Wood  (now  Vice- Chancellor) 
proposed  to  *'  discharge  Dissenters  from 
payment  of  Church  Rates,**  which  waa  re^ 
jected  by  163  ;  and  a  proposition  of  Mr. 
Trelawny,  "  that  measures  be  taken  to 
abolish  Church  Rates,*'  was  refused  by 
35.  Then,  in  1851,  the  Committee  was 
appointed,  to  which  he  (Sir  C.  Douglas) 
had  adverted.  In  1853  Sir  W.  Clay 'a 
Bill  "  to  abolish  Church  Rates  and  m^e 
provision  in  lieu  thereof  "  was  rejected  by 
48.  In  1854  leave  to  introduce  that  Bill 
was  given  by  79,  but  on  the  second  reading 
it  was  lost  by  28.  In  1856,  for  the  first 
time,  the  second  reading  was  carried  by 
43  ;  in  1858,  by  54 ;  and  that  Bill  paaaed 
that  House  by  a  majority  of  69.  In  1859 
Mr.  Walpole's  compromise  was  refused  by 
83,  and  the  second  reading  of  Sir  J. 
Trelawny  *s  Bill  "  to  abolish  Church  Rates** 
was  carried  by  74.  Such  was  a  rapid 
review  of  the  question  from  1834  to  1859. 
Mark  the  changes.  Those  who  opposed 
all  change  in  1834  would  now  go  beyond 
what  Lord  Althorp,  the  friend  of  Dissentera, 
then  thought  unjust ;  and  those  who  then 
would  have  made  other  provision  for  the 
object  of  church  rates,  now  admitted  thai 
the  voluntarjr  principle  alone  eould  settle 
the  question.  Observe  the  change  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  abolition  by  the  lead- 
ing men  in  that  House.  Lord  PalmerstODt 
Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Estcourt,  Lord  Jolio 
Russell,  Sir  J.  Graham,  Sir  G.  Grey,  and 
others,  by  the  reasons  they  had  given,  had 
vindicated  their  convictions,  all  in  the  same 
direction,  proving  the  time  waa  at  hand 
when  the  question  must  be  settled.  He 
(Sir  C.  Douglas)  was  of  opinion  it  eould 
only  be  settled  on  the  voluntary  principle. 
Ho  was  ready  to  acknowledge  the  difficul* 
ties  with  which  Gentlemen  opposite  were, 
some  of  them,  ready  to  deal  as  a  matter  of 
compromise.  The  best  plan  hitherto  put 
forth,  to  the  essence  of  which  be  (Sir 
Charles)  would  not  object,  for  it  was 
founded  on  the  voluntary  principle,  waa 
that  given  in  the  evidence  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
(Mr.  S.  Estcourt)  before  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee. Ho  would,  that  he  might  not 
misrepresent  him,  read  in  his  own  words 
the  substance  of  his  plan.  His  right  hon. 
friend,  whose  name  for  twenty-five  years 
was  in  every  division  in  favour  of  church 
rates  and  against  abolition  or  change,  had 
declared  in  his  examination  before  the 
Lords  last  summer  that  this  question  must 
be  dealt  with,  for  it  had  become  one  of 
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**  religious  toleration  or  religious  perseen- 
tlon."  In  that  opinion  he  (Sir  Charles) 
fully  agreed.  His  right  hon.  Friend's 
plan  was  one  with  the  details  of  which  he 
could  not  agree  but  in  so  far  as  it  adopted 
the  ToluDtarj  principle ;  and  he  hoped,  as 
Lord  Derby  must  hsTO  great  confidence  in 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  he  (Mr.  S.  Estcourt) 
would  favour  the  House  with  his  more  ma- 
tured Tiews.  This  was  the  plan  as  sketched 
in  his  evidence  :-^ 

"  I  should  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  abolish 
church  rates  on  their  present  footing;  that,  I 
think,  is  indispensable  for  political  reasons.  Then 
I  should  propose  that  a  ftuid  should  be  raised  in 
etery  parish  yearly,  to  be  called  a  church  repair 
fund,  in  the  following  manner : — That  the  church- 
wardens should  make  an  estimate  upon  entering 
into  office  of  the  expenses  which  they  think  they 
wiU  have  to  defray  during  their  year  of  office  for 
the  following  items,  as  to  which  I  am  not  sure 
that  my  enumeration  may  not  be  improved ;  but 
still,  practically,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  I  would 
give  the  exact  purposes  and  the  whole  of  the  pur- 
poses to  which  church  rates  can  be  applied.  I 
have  put  down,  first,  repair  of  the  fabric;  secondly, 
enclosure  of  the  churchyard  ;  thirdly,  keeping  the 
church  and  the  yard,  clean ;  fourthly,  a  provision 
for  services;  and,  fifthly,  fees  lawfully  payable. 
Then  I  should  propose  that  the  churchwardeus 
should  affix  to  the  door  of  the  church  a  statement 
of  the  kind  of  expenses  which  they  think  they  will 
have  to  incur  during  their  year  of  office,  and  the 
amount ;  and  by  the  Act  I  would  forbid  the  raising 
of  a  rate  in  any  year  exceeding  a  certain  sum. 
Then,  having  put  that  notice  upon  the  church 
door,  I  would  require  the  churchwardens  to  leave 
at  the  house  of  every  ratepayer  a  paper,  stating 
that  such  a  sum  would  be  required,  in  their 
opinion,  and  stating  how  much  they  consider  that 
it  would  be  in  the  pound.  I  would  require  them 
to  have  two  oolunms  upon  that  paper,  one  column 
for  assent  and  the  other  for  dissent.  I  would  re- 
quire them  to  collect  these  papers  after  a  limited 
time,  say  one  month,  and  all  parties  who  dissented 
I  should  conceive  to  liave  thereby  exempted  them- 
selves from  the  payment  of  the  rate,  whatever  it 
might  be.  Those  parties  who  signified  assent 
would  be  the  only  parties  who  should  have  a  place 
at  the  meeting  where  the  church  repair  was  to  be 
considered." 

When  a 'similar  Bill  to  the  present  was  sent 
to  the  House  of  Lords  last  year,  the  noble 
Earl  heading  the  Opposition  said  the  noble 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Somerset)  who  moved  the 
aeoond  reading  had  undertaken  a  "  hope- 
less task,"  but  he  (Sir  G.  Douglas)  trusted 
that  House  would  take  care  that  no  ques- 
tion sent  to  the  other  by  a  large  majority 
should  ever  be  hopeless.  Be  the  majority 
this  year  greater  or  less,  he  advised  the 
House  to  pass  the  Bill  with  a  determination 
to  persevere  in  the  matter  till  the  question 
was  at  rest.  He  was  glad  to  see  in  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Earl,  than  whom  no 
one  knew  better  bow  to  adapt  his  speech 


to  his  audience,  indications  that  even  he 
would  be  loo  happy  to  see  the  question 
settled  by  a  compromise.  The  opponents 
of  the  Bill  had  made  great  efforts,  by  a 
fresh  movement  on  the  question,  and 
brought  up  a  great  namber  of  petitions  in 
favour  of  church  rates ;  but  he  (Sir  C. 
Douglas)  begged  to  observe,  without  al- 
luding to  the  fact  as  to  the  facility  with 
which  petitions  could  be  '*  got  up  "  by 
either  party,  that  they  were  as  nothing 
when  compared  to  those  in  favour  of  abo- 
lition. It  should  be  proved  by  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Petitions  that, 
if  those  in  opposition  to  the  Bill  were 
tested  by  the  number  of  signatures,  he 
was  correct ;  it  would  be  found  that  the 
average  number  of  names  to  each  petition 
was  twenty-nine  ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
he  must  remind  tlie  House  that  petitions 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  this  Bill  had, 
ever  since  he  sat  in  the  House,  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  been  pouring  in  annually, 
containing  the  signatures  of  hundreds  of 
thousands.  To  show  what  was  the  real 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  country  on 
the  matter,  he  oould  quote  no  better  in- 
stance than  that  which  had  once  before 
been  cited  by  the  Foreign  Secretary — that 
at  the  last  election  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  a  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
S.  Wortley),  formerly  a  member  of  that 
House,  whose  name  had  always  been  found 
in  the  divisions  against  the  Bill,  had  been 
compelled  to  admit  on  the  hustings  that  he 
should  be  prepared  to  vote  for  the  abolition 
of  church  rates.  And  to  that  he  might 
add  similar  declarations  from  nearly  every 
candidate  before  popular,  or  independent 
constituencies.  Though  ho  did  not  agree 
with  the  grounds  which  Lad  been  urged  in 
support  of  inquiry  in  '*  another  place,"  he 
was  glad  that  the  Committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Lords  to  investi- 
gate the  matter ;  for  the  evidence,  which 
he  had  read  most  carefully,  all  tended  to 
support  the  view  which  he  was  advocating. 
He  hoped  ho  had  consulted  the  convenience 
of  the  House  by  not  entering  into  details 
on  a  question  which  had  been  so  fully  dis- 
cussed and  to  which,  after  the  speech  of 
his  hon.  Friend,  little  could  be  added.  Ilo 
trusted  that  the  Bill  would  receive  the  dis- 
passionate consideration  of  the  House,  and 
that  the  tone  and  temper  so  creditable  to 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  introduced  the 
subject  would  be  adhered  to  throughout 
the  debate.  He  was  very  glad,  in  one 
sense,  that  the  matter  had  been  taken  up  by 
his  noble  Friend,  the  Member  for  Uunting- 
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donshire,  who,  in  his  opening  speech  last 
Session,  gave  indication  of  the  talent  and 
ability  which  he  would  bring  to  the  con- 
sideration of  any  subject ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  felt  sorry  that  he  should  be 
about  to  renew  an  opposition  which  it  was 
impossible  could  be  ultimately  successful, 
and  with  regard  to  which  he  had  mani- 
fested his  unwillingness  to  accept  a  com- 
promise. He  had  only  further  to  say,  he 
most  cordially  seconded  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet. 

Motion  made   and   Question   proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be   now  read   a   second 


it 


time. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said:  The 
Question  has  been  so  frequently  debated 
and  all  which  could  be  said  on  both  sides 
has  been  already  heard  so  often,  that  I 
shall  to-day  not  ask  the  House  to  give  me 
their  attention  for  many  minutes.  All  those 
arguments  which  have  long  since  become 
trite  and  worn  out  need  not  again  be  re- 
peated. I  shall  therefore  decline  to  fol- 
low in  the  course  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tavistock  (Sir  J.  Tre- 
lawny)  hss  marked  out.  He  has  employed 
arguments  which  the  House  must  almost 
know  by  heart,  as  well  as  the  answers 
which  have  so  often  refuted  the  same  argu- 
ments which  he  now  recalls.  He  has  drawn 
bills  on  a  bank  which  was  completely 
broken  last  August ;  and  therefore  be  can- 
not blame  me  for  not  answering  them.  He 
has  spent  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
considering  whether  church  rates  are  or 
are  not  a  charge  upon  land,  a  point  with 
reference  to  which  I  remember  to  have  read 
page  after  page  last  year  in  Hansard. 
The  hon.  Baronet  likewise  referred  to  the 
fact  that  payments  from  these  rates  had 
sometimes  been  made  to  persons  for  kill- 
ing sparrows.  Had  he  consulted  the  same 
authority  he  would  have  found  that  every 
parish  had  a  right  to  rate  itself  for  any 
object  which  it  might  consider  beneficial 
to  its  interests.  Doubtless  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Shrewsbury  will  not  attach  any 
weight  to  such  an  argument  against  church 
rates,  when  he  is  introducing  a  Bill  to  en- 
able parishes  to  do  this  very  thing  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  is  finding  fault  with.  But 
I  am  desirous  of  laying  before  the  House 
the  evidence  which  was  adduced  last  Ses- 
sion on  the  subject  of  church  rates  and 
published  in  August;  and  more  particularly 
do  I  wish  to  do  this,  because  I  find  that 
very  few  hon.  Members  are  as  yet  ac- 
quainted with  it.  But  it  contains  facts  of 
the  highest  importance. .  The  evidence  will 
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speak  for  itself.  And  it  would  be  seen 
from  it  that  this  question  has  entered  on 
an  entirely  new  phase,  and  presented  itself 
under  quite  a  novel  aspect.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Tavistock  does  not  appear  to  be 
aware  of  this  ;  he  seems  to  have  looked  at 
this  evidence  from  the  old  point  of  view; 
for  he  has  told  the  House  that  they  were 
dealing  with  a  religious  question.  I  hope 
to  show  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  religious, 
but  merely  a  political  question.  The  hoo. 
Member  represented  a  great  authority  in 
the  Upper  House  (the  Earl  of  Derby]  as 
having  said  at  one  time  that  the  payment 
of  church  rates  was  a  great  grievance  to 
Dissenters.  So  Lord  Derby  and  every  one 
else  doubtless  thought  as  long  as  they  were 
under  that  erroneous  impression  which  has 
now  been  removed.  For  the  most  direct 
evidence  would  be  found  in  this  book  that 
Dissenters  do  not  consider  it  a  grievance; 
but  merely  wish  to  enforce  a  theory  of  go- 
vernment. Ho  has  likewise  said  that  this 
is  not  a  question  affecting  the  poor ;  bat 
even  Mr.  Morley,  one  of  the  chief  agitators 
for  the  abolition  of  these  rates,  admitted 
that  seats  are  not  provided  for  the  poor  in 
Dissenting  chapels  ;  and  Dr.  Foster,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Liberation  Committee, 
said  that  in  those  chapels  the  oecupiers 
of  seats  are  compelled  to  pay  for  them. 
Another  witness  stated  that  of  the  different 
sects  the  Established  Church  alone  main- 
tained a  missionary  character.  Dissenting 
ministers  visited  those  who  attended  their 
places  of  worship  and  who  rented  their  seats, 
but  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, not  content  with  visiting  those  who 
were  attendants  at  church,  went  among  the 
irreligious  poor,  of  whom  there  were  an 
enormous  number  in  England,  and  laboured 
to  bring  the  Gospel  to  their  hearths  and 
homes.  That  this  is  a  question  affect- 
ing the  poor  is  still  more  strongly  shown 
by  the  fact,  proved  over  and  over  again  in 
the  Report,  that  Dissenting  chapels  spring 
up,  not  in  humble,  but  in  rich  localities ; 
and  instances  have  occurred — as  at  Liver- 
pool, where,  when  the  neighbourhood  be- 
came poor,  the  Dissenting  chapels  were 
shut  up  and  sold.  A  clergyman  in  Not- 
tingham bought  two  or  three  of  them  for 
the  purposes  of  his  schools.  The  hon. 
Baronet  referred  to  the  agitation  which 
had  taken  place  at  Edinburgh  respecting 
the  annuity  tax,  and,  possibly  to  strike 
terror  into  the  House,  he  insinuated  that 
some  such  excitement  would  overspread 
the  land  if  church  rates  were  not  speedily 
abolished.    But  if  he  had  read  the  evi- 
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deDce  of  Mr.  Morley»  Dr.  Foster,  and  all 
the  witoesseB  on  that  side,  he  would  have 
Been  that  it  is  their  intention,  when  the 
Church-rates  Abolition  Bill  has  passed^ 
to  continue  their  agitation  as  strenuously 
as  ever.  Did  the  House  ever  know  an 
agitation  which  grew  milder  from  victory, 
or  which  lessened  its  exertions  when  stimu- 
Lited  by  success  ?  And  the  Gentlemen  to 
whom  I  refer  have  admitted  that  their 
views  go  much  further  than  the  mere  aboli- 
tion of  church  rates.  The  hon.  Baronet  has 
compared  the  relative  number  of  Dissen- 
ters and  Churchmen  ;  but  from  whence 
he  procured  his  figures  I  am  unable  to 
divine.  [Sir  John  Tbelawnt  :  From  the 
Census  returns.]  Well,  I  have,  fortunately. 


tion  of  church  rates  had  been  laid  on 
the  table  the  previous  day,  which  was 
not  presented  by  the  hon.  Baronet  him- 
self ?  The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Banbury  (Sir  C.  Douglas)  had  correctly 
quoted  the  evidence  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  North  Wiltshire 
(Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt),  but  had  scarcely 
laid  the  emphasis  on  the  right  word  ;  the 
quotation  runs  thus  :  "  whether  it  be  true, 
or  only  assumed,  at  all  events  the  objection 
which  is  stated  has  assumed  a  question  of 
religious  toleration.'*  Moreover  in  count- 
ing up  the  relative  numbers  in  the  divi- 
sions on  this  subject,  he  has  prudently 
omitted  all  mention  of  last  year's  divi-* 
sion,  in  which  there  was  no  increase  of 


happened  to  bring  with  me  some  which  I  <  the  majority  previously  obtained,  and  which 
procured  from  a  later  document.  Besides,  1 1  hope  the  division  on  this  day  will  still 
the  hon.  Baronet  unwittingly  committed  •  further  reduce.  This  House,  as  the  hon. 
himself  to  a  fallacy  in  comparing  the  num-  |  Baronet  has  said,  has,  it  is  true,  pro- 
ber of  Dissenters  with  Churchmen;  for  more  nounced  in  favour  of  abolition  ;  but  then 
than  half  the  Dissenters  were  in  favour  of  I  tliey  have  done  so  under  a  wrong  impres- 
ehurch  rates.  The  fairer  way  is  to  compare  sion.  The  House  was  formerly  led  away 
the  number  of  the  opponents  of  thai  rate !  by  the  belief  that  this  was  a  question 
with  the  number  of  those  who  are  favour-  of  conscience,  and  by  the  desire  to  show 
able  to  its  continuance.  There  are  six '  consideration  to  honest  objections  of  this 
sects  of  Baptists,  numbering  2^  per  cent  i  nature ;  but  now,  on  the  contrary,  we 
of  the  general  population,  the  Independents  learn  from  the  evidence  of  nearly  all  the 
numbering  7^  per  cent,  and  the  Jews,  {  witnesses  examined  last  Session  that  the 
Mormons,  and  other  sects,  amounting  to  conscientious  objections  of  Dissenters  have 
&2  per  cent  additional,  raising  the  total  pro- .  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  that  very 
portion  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  church  ,  few  Dissenters  have  conscientious  objec- 
rates  to  16^  per  cent.  Those  who  are  tions  to  the  paynient  of  church  rates  ;  that 
not  opposed  to  church  rates  are — Roman  j  the  majority  of  Dissenters  are  not  against 
Catholics  3^  per  cent,  and  seven  seots  of  church  rates,  but  are  generally  disposed  to 
Wesleyans  numbering  13  per  cent,  meting'  support  the  Church,  because  they  feel  the 
in  all  a  similar  proportion  of  16jt  per  cent.  |  necessity  of  some  establishment  for  the 
The  church-going  members  of  the  Church  maintenance  of  religion.  Dr.  Hume  stated 
of  England  are  42  per  cent,  and  the  irre-  that  he  never  met  with  a  Dissenter  wl^o 
ligious  poor,  whom,  likewise,  I  feel  myself !  objected  to  the  payment  of  church  rates, 
entitled  to  count,  are  in  the  ratio  of  25  per  ^  when  the  subject  was  properly  explained 
cent.  [Laughter  and  Opposition  cheers.']  i  to  him  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had 
Yes,  these  are  the  poor  who  are  never  often  read  able  arguments  by  Dissenters 
taught  by  the  Dbsenters,  and  never  visited  :  to  prove  that  these  rates  were  right  and 
by  Dissenters,  but  are  left  to  the  Church  of  j  proper.  Mr.  Osborne,  a  Methodist,  de« 
England,  whose  ministers  do  visit  and  read  .  clared  that  the  Wesleyans  do  not  desire 
to  them,  and  send  Bible-readers  among  [  to  be  absolved  from  these  payments,  but, 
them,  and  strive  to  bring  the  Gospel  home  on  the  contrary,  look  on  the  Established 
to  them,  both  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Church  as  an  incalculable  blessing  ;  and 
This  cdculation  then  shows  a  balance  of  Mr.  Gladding,  an  Independent,  testified  that 
67  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  it  is  only  some  few  Dissenters  who  desire 
of  church  rates.  The  hon.  Baronet  has  i  to  separate  the  Church  from  the  State;  and 
alluded  to  his  own  borough,  where,  though  |  that  the  conscientious  objection  to  church 
every  man  might  be  king  in  his  own  castle,  I  rates  is  not  entertained  at  all  as  extensively 
I  greatly  fear  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  not  i  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Three  other 
quite  supreme.  If,  as  was  alleged,  the  in-  •  witnesses,  one  of  whom.  Archdeacon  San- 
habitants  were  unanimous  in  their  opposi-  j  ford,  had  been  brought  up  as  a  Noncon- 
tion  to  church  rates,  bow  came  it  that  a ,  formist,  concurred  in  declaring   that  the 


petition  from  Tavistock  against  the  aboli-  objections  were  confined  to  a  small  class  of 
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Dissenters,  ami  thnt  the  opposition  whb 
principally  based  on  politicnl  grounds. 
Tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
North  Wiltshire  (Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt) 
deposed  that  for  the  last  fifteen  years  this 
question  had  been  merely  a  source  of 
political  capital.  And  Dr,  Foster,  a  prime 
agitator  in  the  matter,  gave  evidence  which, 
in  fact,  amounts  to  the  same;  he  said  (and 
the  hon.  Baronet  opposite  has  said  the 
same  thing)  for  he  admitted  that  the  doc- 
trines held  by  19-20th8  of  the  Dissenters 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Cbarch  of 
England — so  that  the  opposition  cannot 
arise  out  of  their  belief;  or,  in  other  words, 
it  is  not  conscientious.  This  point  was 
truthfully  and  clearly  put  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  when  asked  to  explain  the  objec« 
tions  which  were  entertained  to  church 
rates.     He  was  then  asked : — 

"  Do  you  beliere  that  nnj  strong  conBcientious 
objection  exists  on  tho  part  of  Dissenters  against 
contributing  to  a  church  rate  ? — I  really  do  not 
think  that  it  is  the  Dissenters  so  much  as  persons 
who  arc  of  no  religion,  who  do  not  go  to  any  place 
of  worship,  and  who  object  to  every  rate  or  tax  of 
every  kind ;  and  this  is  the  only  one  as  to  which 
they  have  any  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  op- 
position or  their  had  feeling.  The  poor  rato  is 
made  without  their  consent ;  the  health  of  towns 
and  the  highway  rates  are  made  without  their  con- 
sent ;  and  the  county  rato  for  tho  police  is  made 
without  their  consent ;  and  this  being  the  only  op- 
portunity  they  have  for  opposition,  all  their  bad 
feeling  about  rates  in  general  comes  out  upon  tho 
ohurch  rate. 

Opposition,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  arises 
not  from  conscientious  objections  but  from 
political  aims,  or,  I  may  bo  pardoned 
for  saying,  from  factious  agitation.  The 
church-rates  question,  as  I  will  now  show, 
is  merely  put  forward  as  a  sort  of  stalk- 
ing-horse by  certain  parties  who  desire  in 
reality  the  severance  of  the  Church  from 
the  State.  This  is  the  real  point  which  is 
aimed  at ;  so  great  is  the  extent  of  the 
designs  which  they  entertain.  Accord- 
ing to  Archdeacon  Sanford,  the  abolition  of 
church  rates  is  merely  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  entire  abolition  of  the  Established 
Church,  which  the  Dissenters  wish  to  pull 
down  and  reduce  to  the  level  of  the  sects. 
To  the  level  of  the  sects  ?  The  ministers 
of  every  sect  can  have  a  seat  in  this  Uoase, 
and  I  believe  certain  ministers  of  Dissent- 
ing bodies  are  at  that  moment  included  in 
the  assembly.  But  ministers  of  the  Estab. 
lished  Church  are  precluded  from  sitting  in 
this  House.  If,  therefore,  the  Church  is 
to  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sects,  let 
it  be  at  liberty  to  send  its  ministers  like- 
wise to  this  House  ;  let  the  antagonists 
Lord  Robert  Montagu 


meet  on  equal  terms;  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  such  an  array  of  talent,  snob  a  weight 
«)f  influence,  and  such  a  mass  of  intelli- 
gence would  be  thus  brought  to  bear  as 
would  utterly  overwhelm  nil  the  opposition 
whioh  could  be  mastered  against  it.  Now 
I  must  refer  the  House  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Morley,  a  member  of  the  Liberation 
Committee,  who  has  been  moat  active  in 
promoting  the  agitation  against  chnrch 
rates.  He  stated  candidly  in  hit  evidenee 
before  the  Committee  that  their  opposition 
is  directed  not  merely  against  church  ratety 
but  against  every  connection  between  re- 
ligion and  the  State,  and  that  it  was  on 
this  ground  that  the  Dissenters  objected 
to  accept  of  any  exemption  in  their  own 
favour.  He  added,  in  reply  to  a  farther 
question,  that  *'  This  opposition  was  not 
consequent  upon  any  injury  which  vaa 
done  to  Dissenters  by  a  payment  whioh  ifaej 
are  called  upon  to  make,  ^ut  arose  from 
their  wish  to  assert  a  principle  which  they 
beliered  to  be  a  true  principle  in  the  theory 
of  government."  He  wishes,  in  faet,  to 
dictate  the  true  principles  of  legislation. 
And  here,  indeed,  is  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter ;  this  is  the  underlyinsf  principle 
which  causes  all  the  difference  in  detail — it 
is  a  different  theory  of  Government  which 
they  sought  to  force  upon  the  Houso.  In 
this  notion  they  differed,  not  only  from  all 
the  great  statesmen  of  modern  days,  but  from 
the  political  philosophers  of  former  times; 
they  do  not  even  rise  as  high  as  the  theory 
of  the  Chinese  philosopher:  namely,  that  it 
is,  or  it  ought  to  be,  the  aim  of  Governments 
to  seek  the  good  of  the  nations  which  they 
govern;  but  the  church-rate  abolitionists 
differ  not  only  from  this  belief,  but  from 
the  principle  which  is  almost  the  only  one 
that  pervades  the  writings  of  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  Napoleon — namely,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  be  fore- 
most in  leading  the  nation  to  those  ideas 
which  the  Government  believes  to  be  true 
and  for  their  good,  even  though  the  nation 
at  the  time  reject  them.  Assuredly,  if 
the  Government  were  to  seek  the  good  of 
tho  nation,  its  first  duty  would  be  to  main- 
tain the  established  religion.  Bat  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Morley,  all  that  b  required 
at  the  hands  of  the  Govemment  is  to 
insare  the  security  of  person  and  property; 
he  believes  that  Govemment  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  a  policeman.  What  may  be 
his  idea  of  the  present  Govemment  I  do 
not  know;  whether  he  believes  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  seek  (lie  good  of  the  nation 
— or  whether  he   r^ards  idl   the  ooen- 
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pants  of  tlie  Treaaary  Beneh  as  amounting 
but  to  one  policeman,  in  the  same  way  that 
nine  tailors  are  supposed  to  make  one 
man.  And  this  is  the  only  ground  which 
those  can  oonsistentiy  take  who  oppose 
church  rales  on  any  principle,  and  desire 
to  orerthrow  the  Established  Church ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  who  believe  that  the 
office  of  GoTernment  is  to  seek  the  good  of 
the  governed,  must  hold  it  the  chief  duty 
of  Government  to  support  the  EatabliBhed 
Ohureh.  Bat  even  this  security,  which  Mr. 
Morley  desires,  is,  after  all,  only  to  be  one- 
sided; for,  that  he  desires  the  Government 
to  take  away  tho  property  of  the  Ohureh 
is  apparent  by  the  following  evidence  : — 

**  Tea  spoke  of  certain  ultimate  objects ;  do  you 
sappeee  that  the  eflbrts  which  are  now  maldng 
are  with  the  direct  view  of  ultimately  bringing 
about  these  objects? — I  dare  say  the  phrase  has 
met  yonr  Lordship,  'The  separation  of  Church 
and  State  ;*  I  believe  that  that  is  an  object  which 
numbers  of  earnest  men  have  set  before  tbem- 
selTes :  and  I  venture  to  say,  I  would  take  the 
liberty  to  repeat  it." 

"  That  step  is  taking  away  firom  the  Church  its 
property,  and  giving  it  to  the  State  for  some 
general  purposes  ? — That  is  not  the  only  result 
whieli  is  necessarily  involved." 

So  that,  although  in  his  opinion  the  proper 
end  of  GoYomment  is  to  secure  property, 
the  6rst  thing  which  he  wishes  to  accomplish 
is  to  take  away  from  the  Church  the  pro- 
perty wliich  she  possesses,  and  to  transfer 
it  to  the  State,  to  be  employed  in  general 
purposes.     Dr.  Foster  avowed  himself  to 
be  the  Chairman  of  the  Liberation  Society 
the  objects  of  which  are  *'  to  separate  the 
Ohureh  from  the  State,  to  take  away  all 
funds  and  property  witli  which  the  State 
had  endowed  any  denomination  whatever;" 
on  this  ground  it  objected  also  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  and  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  anti-church-rate  agitation.     It 
has  been  proved,  then,  in  this  blue-book 
that  the  church-rate  agitation  is  merely 
political ;  and  we  are  also  shown  the  real 
extent  of  the  designs  of  the  agitators. 
To«  know,  BOW,  what  we  are  required  to 
pive  up.      What,  then,  are  we  to  receive 
m  return  ?     Rest  and  immunity  from  fur- 
ther veiationt    When  the  Bill  has  passed, 
will    the    agitation  be  laid  to  rest?    or 
will    its  supporters    by   that    victory  be 
tendered   only  more  anxious  to    achieve 
their  other  objects  ?    Mr.  Morley,  in  his 
evidence,  gives  a  direct  answer  to  this 
queetioB:— «*I  believe/'  he  says,  "  that  the 
eoneesston  of  the  qnestion  of  church  rates 
%0Qld  not  satisfy  the  ultimate  expecta- 
^OQs — er,  I  would  say,  the  requirements 
^  Disaoilten."    Dr.  Fester  admitted  that 


if  the  question  of  church  rates  were  settled 
to-morrow  there  were  **  ulterior  objects 
which  he  should  also  wish  to  see  accom- 
plished." He  was  further  asked  by  the 
Committee,  whether  it  was  his  opinion  that 
the  settlement  of  this  question  would  tend 
to  produce  peace  between  the  Established 
Church  and  the  members  of  the  Dissenting 
body;  and  he  replied  that  such  a  settle- 
ment '*  could  not  be  regarded  as  disposing 
of  all  the  questions  in  which  they  had  an 
interest,  and  that,  so  long  as  the  Esta- 
blished Church  existed,  the  same  differences 
would,  in  his  opinion,  continue  to  prevail." 
It  is  therefore  quite  hopeless  to  look  for 
peace  by  a  settlement  of  this  question. 
Mr.  Morley  declared  that  the  *'  existing  or- 
ganizations would  continue  as  long  as  any 
connection  is  maintained  'between  legisla- 
tion and  Religion,"  and  hinted  that  an  in- 
fluence was  exercised  by  these  organizations 
which  hon.  Members  understand  very  well 
who  have  been  led  to  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Bill.  The  Liberation  Society,  Mr.  Morley 
stated,  had  correspondents  in  every  consti- 
tuency, and  received  the  co-operation  of 
earnest,  thoughtful  men  in  every  moderately 
large-sized  town;  "  and  there  is,"  he  says, 
''  a  course  of  action  which  candidates  under- 
stand perfectly  well,  and  which  is  found  to 
be  operative  on  this  parlieular  question." 
It  was  also  stated  by  Dr.  Foster  that  the 
society  had  appointed  a  Committee  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  elections. 
Now  I  ask  the  House  whether  it  is  right 
to  give  way  to  such  a  system  of  agitation? 
and  whether  doing  so  would  not  encourage 
a  new  and  dangerous  principle  in  the  State? 
In  Sir  John  Stephen's  AntuSlavery  Be- 
eollecHons  we  might  see  a  good  instance 
of  tho  unconstitutional  power  which  may 
be  exercised  by  only  two  members  of  a 
society  organised  for  ostensibly  religious 
purposes ;  it  shows  the  kind  of  agitation 
which  is  carried  on  behind  the  scenes,  and 
the  wav  in  which  a  few  active  and  unscru- 
pulous  men  may  overbear  the  Parliament 
of  the  nation.  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  this  agitation  for  the  abolition 
of  church  rates  is  merely  a  political  move- 
ment, and  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  that 
movement  is  the  destruction  of  the  Church 
Establishment ;  I  have  shown,  too,  how 
hopeless  it  is  to  expect  that  the  question 
would  be  set  at  rest  by  passing  the  present 
Bill.  I  have  not  time  to  go  through  all  tho 
copious  evidence  of  the  evil  effects  that 
have  resulted  in  all  parishes  in  which 
church  rates  has  been  discontinued.  In 
many  casesi  the  fabric  of  the  churches  has 
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gone  to  decay  for  want  of  funds  to  repair 
them.  "  The  state  of  the  churches  in  Bir- 
mingham, "  according  to  one  witness/*  is 
conclusive  against  the  voluntary  system,  for 
in  that  town  the  clergy  were  so  active  and 
zealous  that  if  any  of  the  body  could  succeed 
in  obtaining  the  requisite  funds,  it  would  be 
the  clergy  of  Birmingham."  The  church 
of  St.  Philip's  abutted  on  a  street;  it  was 
allowed  to  fall  into  such  a  state  of  disrepair 
that  life  was  endangered  by  the  risk  of 
the  fall  of  the  church.  The  Corporation 
sent  to  the  churchwardens  a  statement  of 
the  fact,  with  a  view  to  that  repair  of  the 
church.  The  churchwardens  in  their  re- 
ply stated  that  they  had  no  funds.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  Corporation  had 
to  stop  up  the  footway  on  that  side  of  the 
street.  In  Nottingham  also,  the  churches 
were  in  a  similar  state  ;  the  church  of  St. 
Mary's  was  in  such  a  perilous  state  that 
the  clergyman,  after  endeavouring  without 
success  to  raise  the  funds  to  repair  it,  had 
to  resign  the  living,  and  the  church  was 
shut  up  for  four  years.  This  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  voluntary  system  has  not 
succeeded  iu  providing  for  the  repair  of 
churches.  I  need  not  remind  the  House 
that  even  in  the  matter  of  education, 
which  is  regarded  as  more  worthy  of  sup- 
port than  the  repair  of  churches,  the 
voluntary  system  has  proved  a  failure.  In 
Manchester  and  Salford  the  attempts  to 
provide  the  means  of  education  by  the 
voluntary  system  failed,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants have  had  ultimately  to  strike  a  rate 
for  the  purpose.  So  much  more  then  must 
it  fail  to  provide  for  the  repair  of  churches; 
so  much  more  will  a  rate  there  be  neces- 
sary. Public  education,  it  will  'be  ad- 
mitted, is  much  more  important  than 
the  repair  of  churches,  yet  the  funds 
for  it  cannot  be  obtained  on  the  vol- 
untary principle,  a  fortiori  it  will  be 
more  difficult  to  obtain  funds  for  the 
latter  object  by  the  same  system.  Some 
hon.  Members  voted  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  last  year  because  they  supposed 
there  was  a  growing  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  country  in  favour  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  church  rates.  The  evidence  be- 
fore the  Committee  that  has  since  then 
sat  upon  the  subject  shows,  however,  that 
that  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
North  Wiltshire  said  he  believed  that  the 
only  thing  the  rural  parishes  desired  was 
to  be  let  alone.  The  general  feeling,  too, 
in  favour  of  the  Church  has  greatly  im- 
proved. This  is  proved  by  the  facts  rc- 
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ported  from  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol. 
Of  200  parishes  in  that  archdeaconry  only 
eight  have  refused  a  church  rate,  and  in 
the  coarse  of  two  years  five  out  of  the 
eight  have  retraced  their  steps,  and  re* 
pented.  This  proves  what  two  of  the  wit- 
nesses  deposed,  that  a  better  feeling  is 
growing  up  in  favour  of  the  Church. 
Another  witness  to  the  same  fact  is 
Dr.  Lushington,  the  Dean  of  the  Arches; 
he  stated  that  during  the  last  seven  years 
there  had  been  only  two  cases  of  dis- 
puted church  rates,  and  those  cases  tamed 
on  incidental  oiroumstances  not  connected 
with  the  principle  of  the  rate  itself.  Even 
Dr.  Foster  allows  that  the  ill-feeling  for- 
merly excited  by  church  rates  *'  is  very 
much  diminishing."  Let  the  House,  more> 
over,  look  at  the  comparative  number  of 
the  petitions  presented  in  favour  of  aboli- 
tion, and  against  it.  On  the  previous  day 
there  were  700  petitions  presented  against 
the  abolition,  and  in  the  present  sitting 
upwords  of  1,000.  What  have  they  to 
show  on  the  other  side  ?  Up  to  the  2nd 
February  one  poor  miserable  petition,  that 
must  have  occasioned  the  opposite  party 
much  trouble  to  get  up,  was  the  only  one 
presented,  and  only  four  since  then,  up  to 
yesterday,  have  been  obtained.  I  was  glad 
also  to  see  that  so  many  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  have  had  to  present 
so  many  petitions  against  the  abolition  of 
the  rate,  although  their  propensity  inclined 
the  other  way.  Therefore  one  inducement 
to  vote  for  abolition  has  been  removed  by 
the  evidence  which  we  now  possess.  Some, 
again,  may  have  voted  thus  in  the  hope 
of  restoring  peace;  which  the  evidence  of 
all  parties  shows  to  be  a  roost  vain  and 
delusive  expectation.  I  might,  perhaps, 
assume  that  some  few  Members  roted  for 
this  Bill  last  year  from  hostility  to  the 
Church,  but  let  these  Members  remember 
that  the  same  party  anxiously  wish  to  do 
away  with  all  grants  to  all  religious  de- 
nominations, with  the  Begium  Donum^ 
and  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  and  seek  to 
secularize  the  property  of  the  Scotch 
Presbjterian  Church.  Evil  results  have 
followed  wherever  a  church  rate  has  been 
refused  :  is  the  House  prepared  to  extend 
those  evil  effects  over  the  whole  country  ? 
Those  parishes  that  have  already  refused 
the  rate  will  not  thank  the  House  for 
the  Bill  abolishing  it,  and  the  more  numer- 
ous parishes  that  wish  still  to  rate  them- 
selves will  not  thankfully  receive  such  ft 
prohibition  and  restraint  at  your  hands. 
Lastly,  I  ask  you  who  should  rather  bo 
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beliered  and  followed, — those  who  arrop;ate 
the  tone  of  Morley  and  Foster;  or  those 
who  say  with  Gladding,  tho  Independent, 
that  "  the  present  state  of  the  law  is  satis- 
factory as  well  in  towns  as  in  the  rural 
parishes."  In  conclusion,  I  heg  to  move 
the  Amendnaent  of  which  I  have  given 
notiee»  that  the  Bill  he  read  a  second  time 
this  day  six  months. 

Mb.  RICHARD  LONO,  on  rising  to 
second  the  Amendment  of  the  nohlo  Lord, 
said  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  trespassing  upon  their  attention, 
a&d  he  felt  all  the  difficulty  of  addressing 
an  assembly  so  fastidiously  critical  as  the 
Honse  of  Commons.  The  task  would  be  diffi- 
cult enough  under  any  circumstances,  but  it 
was  especially  difficult  when  he  had  to  fol- 
low the  noble  Lord  (Lord  R.  Montagu)  over 
ground  so  well  trodden,  and  on  a  question 
that  had  been  so  often  discussed.  Yet  he 
eo^ld  not  but  feel  obliged  to  the  noble 
Lord  for  the  able  speech,  a  speech  marked 
by  80  much  moderation  and  sound  judg- 
ment, in  which  he  had  moved  his  Amend- 
ment* though  he  should  himself  suffer  from 
the  disadvantage  of  having  to  follow  it. 
The  Motion  being  one  for  abolition,  pure 
and  simple,  he  should  not  stay  to  discuss 
any  of  those  measures  which  had  been 
put  forward  as  modes  of  compromising  the 
question  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  his  side  of 
the  House,  bat  which  proved  clearly  that 
they  were  not  indifferent  to  conscientious 
scruples,  nor  unwilling  to  show  sympathy 
for  the  objections  of  Nonconformists  even 
though  they  might  deny  that  such  ob- 
jections were  rightly  founded.  Since  the 
question  was  last  discussed,  a  Commit- 
tee had  been  appointed  in  "another  place" 
to  inquire  into  this  question  ;  it  had  pub- 
lished the  evidence,  which  he  believed 
had  been  widely  circulated.  That  report 
showed  clearly  what  were  the  real  objects 
of  the  opposition  to  church  rates.  Another 
and  not  the  least  important  result  of  that 
Committee  had  been  a  reaction  throughout 
England  and  Wales  in  the  minds  of  inde- 
pendent Churchmen ;  they  were  resolved 
no  longer  to  leave  this  question  "  cast  upon 
the  waters,"  to  find  friends  as  it  might; 
they  were  determined  to  give  this  unjust 
and  iniquitous  measure  every  constitutional 
and  legal  opposition  in  their  power.  The 
consequence  was  that  in  the  last  week  of 
January  alone  there  were  33  petitions, 
signed  by  700  persons,  against  the  aboli- 
tion of  church  rates  presented  to  that 
House.  There  were  332  petitions,  signed 
by  7700  persons,  against  the  abglition  of 


church  rates  without  an  equivalent,  and  99 
petitions,  with  3,500  signatures,  against 
the  particular  Bill  of  the  hon.  MemBer  for 
Tavistock,  and  he  believed  that  the  division 
would  show  signs  of  the  reaction  he  referred 
to.  Now  what  were  the  objects  of  the  Bill 
before  the  House  ?  The  Bill  proposed  to 
abolish,  without  providing  any  substitute, 
equivalent,  or  compensation,  the  fund  that 
had  been  raised  in  England  for  the  mainte- 
oance  of  its  churches  for  four  or  five  cen- 
turies. Tho  Honse  did  not  abolish  the  £c« 
clesiastical  Courts,  it  did  not  abolish  the 
most  petty  office,  without  giving  a  compen- 
sation to  every  officer,  and  recognizing 
their  vested  interests.  The  House  of 
Commons  was,  however,  now  asked  to  con- 
sent to  the  confiscation  of  nearly  £300,000 
a  year,  which  sum,  if  capitalised,  as  Sir 
John  Coleridge  very  properly  observed  the 
other  day,  would  amount  to  something  like 
£9,000,000.  When  Parliament  abolished 
the  slave  trade,  they  thought  it  only  just 
to  pay  the  slave  owners  £20,000,000. 
Even  when  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
abolish  some  fiscal  impost,  a  drawback  was 
generally  allowed  to  those  who  would  be 
otherwise  pecuniary  sufferers  by  their  com- 
mercial transactions.  Where,  then,  was  the 
justice  or  the  policy  of  the  measure  before 
the  Honse  ?  He  repeated,  he  believed  the 
opinion  of  the  public  had  very  materially 
changed  since  the  publication  of  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Ho  particularly  referred 
to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Hume,  of  Liverpool, 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Miller,  of  Birmingham,  the 
Rev.  R.  C.  Savage,  and  the  Rev.  G. 
Osbom.  The  blue-book  contained  evidence 
much  more  important  than  he  could  offer, 
or  than  had  been  offered  by  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  J.  Trelawny),  the  mover  of  the 
Bill.  The  evidence  proved  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  church  rates  would  almost  entirely 
destroy  the  means  of  supporting  the  fabrics 
of  the  churches  in  large  towns ;  he  could 
not  help  asking  what  would  be  the  result 
of  this  among  large  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation ?  It  was  asserted  that  the  abolition 
of  church  rates  was  required  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty.  But  he  put  this 
question  to  conscientious  Dissenters — were 
they,  on  thesame  ground,  prepared  toabolish 
the  compulsory  observance  of  the  Sunday 
by  the  Jews  ?  ("  Oh  !  oh ! ")  Let  them 
consider  the  question  ;  what  right  bad  they 
to  demand  the  abolition  of  church  rates 
on  the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  and 
yet  to  prohibit  the  Jews  from  employing 
the  Christian  Sunday  as  they  pleased? 
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They  did  not  acknowledge  its  sacred 
character.  Again,  what  would  be  the 
effect 'of  the  present  measure  upon  the 
Bnglish  clergy?  Their  anxieties  and 
responsibilities,  which  were  already  very 
heavy,  would  be  enormously  increased; 
and  a  body  of  men,  who  were  remarkable 
for  their  ability  and  their  aeal  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  would  be  placed  in 
a  position  of  great  embarrassment  and  diffi- 
culty by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  now 
contended  for,  and  by  throwing  on  them  the 
additional  labour  requisite  to  raise  funds  for 
the  support  of  their  churches.  But  beyond 
and  above  all  these  reasons  there  was  one 
argument  connected  with  the  church-rate 
question,  which  struck  him  with  peculiar 
force.  This  Spoliation  Bill  would  be 
earned,  if  carried  it  was  to  be,  by  po- 
litical pressure,  not  by  force  of  argument. 
During  the  agitation  of  the  question  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  there  was  no  bolder 
or  more  uncompromising  opponent  to  the 
abolition  of  church  rates  than  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(Lord  John  Russell).  Ho  regretted  not 
seeing  the  noble  Lord  in  his  place  to-day, 
to  defend  in  person  those  principles  with 
which  he  had  heretofore  identified  himself. 
He  wished  to  speak  with  all  respect  of  thot 
noble  Lord,  but  he  could  not^  help  thinking 
that  the  character  of  public  men  was  the 
possession  of  tho  country.  Until  the  last 
year  no  hon.  Member  of  that  House  evinced 
greater  earnestness,  zeal,  and  determina- 
tion in  his  opposition  to  every  measure  for 
the  abolition  of  church  rates  than  the  noble 
Lord  himself.  What  had  since  happened 
to  change  the  noble  Lord's  opinions  ? 
What  had  changed  his  convictions  ?  If 
he  had  not  changed  his  convictions,  why 
had  he  changed  his  vote  ?  He  (Mr.  Long) 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  not  by 
the  force  of  argument  the  noble  Lord's 
convictions  had  changed,  for  they  had 
changed  not  in  the  heyday  of  effervescent 
youth,  but  after  many  years  of  matured 
Btatesotanship, — but  his  conversion  had 
been  effected  rather  by  a  certain  poli- 
tical pressure  that  had  been  put  upon 
him.  To  anything  like  political  pressure 
he  (Mr.  Long)  had  no  answer  to  give 
but  one  of  a  firm,  resolute,  though  tem- 
perate resistance,  and  a  determination 
never  to  cease  the  expression  of  his 
convictions  whilst  he  had  a  voice  capable 
of  uttering  them.  Such  pressure,  however, 
sometimes  extorted  votes;  and  after  the 
many  speeches  they  had  heard  made  by 
the  none  Lord  from  week  to  week  and 
Mr.  BiohardLcng 


from  year  to  year  upon  this  subject — after 
the  able  statesmanship  he  had  displayed  in 
that  House  as  the  leader  of  tho  Liberal 
party,  he  (Mr.  Long)  was  unwilling  to 
believe  that  the  convictions  of  the  noble 
Lord  were  in  favour  of  tbe  passing  of  this 
measure  at  the  present  moment ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  noble  Lord  should  vote  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  church  rates,  that 
vote,  he  feared,  would  be  given  contrary  to 
his  convictions.  *'  Oh."  He  was  simply  ex- 
pressing his  own  opinions  upon  the  subjeci.- 
He  deplored  the  continuance  of  the  agitation 
on  this  question ;  but  would  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Conservatives  settle  it? 
He  believed  not.  ~  Because  he  believed  this 
Bill  calculated  to  excite  ill-feeling  and  acri- 
mony, instead  of  salving  sores  and  creating 
peace ;  because  he  believed  it  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  moderate  Bill ;  because  he 
believed  it  would,  if  passed,  leave  a  sense 
of  deep  injustice  rankling  in  the  minds  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  because  he  believed  it  would,  if 
carried  in  this  House  and  thrown  out  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  generate  differences 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature at  a  time  when  it  was  essential  that 
those  bodies  should  be  in  harmony ;  be- 
cause he  believed  it  would  not  be  satis- 
factory to  Dissenters  ony  more  than  to 
Churchmen  ;  and  because  he  considered  it 
would  be  a  most  dangerous  precedent  to 
concede  to  pressure  that  which  could  not 
bo  got  by  argument  and  fair  logic,  he  had 
great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  Motion  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Hunting- 
donshire, that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  tho 
word  '*  now, "'and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  The  noble 
Lord  who  moved  the  Amendment  laid  be- 
fore the  House  a  full  statement  of  the 
arguments  which  it  appeared  to  him  it  was 
desirable  to  submit  to  our  notice  before  we 
arrived  at  a  decision  on  the  subjeot  under 
discussion.  He  was  followed  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  jnst  sat  down,  and  who 
has  spoken  in  a  manner,  on  this,  the  first 
occasion  on  which  he  has  addressed  the 
HousO)  which  unquestionably  creates*  such 
a  presumption  as  to  his  knowledge  and 
ability  as  to  induce  us  to  wish  that  he 
wonld  on  fotnre  occasions  seise  the  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  hie  opinioAs  on  some 
of  those  various  subjects  which  await  oar 
decision.     There  waS|  lioweferi   in 'the 
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speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  one  passoge 
of  which  1  feel  bound  to  take  notice,  and 
the  tone  and  euhstance  of  which  I  trust  he 
will  in  anj  subsequent  speech  which  he 
may  make  not  deem%it  expedient  to  imi- 
tate. He  thought  fit  to  state  to  the 
House  that  mj  nohle  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  had,  in  the  case  of  the 
last  vote  which  he  gave  with  respect  to 
church  rates,  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
sincere  convictions  which  he  entertained 
on  that  subject.  Now,  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
n»n  had  heen  in  the  House  when  the  de- 
bate to  which  this  charge  refers  took 
placet  he  would  recollect  that  my  noble 
Friend  stated  at  length  his  views  upon 
this  question;  that  he  gave  the  reasons 
for  that  change  with  respect  to  it  which 
his  o^nions  had  undergone ;  that  those 
were  weighty,  although  they  may  not  bo 
considered  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
eonclosive  reasons,  and  that  there  was, 
therefore,  not  the  slightest  ground  for  that 
imputation  of  insincerity  which  has  to<lay 
been  made.  The  hon.  Gentleman  would 
do  well  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  have 
modified  their  opinions  on  many  questions 
of  much  greater  importance  and  magnitude 
than  that  which  we  are  now  discussing, 
without,  in  consequence,  being  held  to  be 
open  to  any  such  imputation  of  insinceri- 
ty ;  and  I  trust,  therefore,  he  will  not, 
after  he  has  had  a  more  extended  experi- 
ence  of  our  proceedings,  seek  to  obtain  an 
undue  advantage  for  his  own  opinions  by 
making  unfounded  charges  against  those 
from  whom  he  happens  to  differ.  Having 
now,  as  I  hope,  shown  the  House  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  is  entirely  mistaken  in  the 
view  which  he  takes  of  the  vote  of  my 
noble  Friend,  I  shall  proceed  briefly  to 
state  the  reasons  why  I  mean  to  support 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  under  con* 
sideration.  I  may,  then,  in  the  first  place 
observe,  that  I  have  never  been  one  of 
those  who  entertain  extreme  opinions  on 
the  question  with  which  the  Bill  proposes 
to  deal.  I  do  not  regard  the  maintenance 
of  church  rates  in  any  form  as  necessarily 
an  infringement  of  religious  liberty;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  unable  to  agree 
with  the  great  majority  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
oppoeite  In  the  belief  that  if  church  rates 
were  abolished  the  fabrics  of  the  Church 
of  Bngland  would,  as  the  result,  fall  into 
decay.  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  that  the 
opinions  to  which  I  am  about  to  give  ex- 
pression &re  not  likely  to  find  favour  with 
tny  large  namber  of  the  Members  of  this 


House.  The  views,  however,  which  I  on 
former  occasions  enunciated  1  still  retain 
upon  this  subject,  although  I  confess  I  have 
lost  my  faith  in  the  probability  of  any  rea- 
sonable compromise  being  effected,  by  which 
a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question 
could  be  attained.  I  have  therefore  come 
— rreluctantly,  I  must  admit— -to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  best  course  to  pursue  is  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tavistock  has  introduced.  Now,  one  of 
the  arguments  which  was  urged  by  the 
noble  Lord  who  moved  the  Amendment 
against  the  proposal  which  the  Bill  involves 
was,  that  in  certain  parishes  in  the  town  of 
Birmingham  where  no  church  rates  were 
levied  the  fabric  of  the  church  had  as  a 
consequence  fallen  into  decay,  and  the 
noble  Lord  having  mentioned  that  fact, 
contended  that  if  such  was  the  state  of 
things  in  a  town  such  as  Birmingham, 
there  was  a  fortiori  reason  to  suppose 
matters  would  assume  a  still  worse  aspect 
in  the  case  of  rural  parishes.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  that  argument  admits 
of  being  inverted,  if  we  only  for  a  moment 
take  into  account  what  the  real  position 
is  of  those  churches  which  are  situated  in 
towns.  The  support  of  the  Church  of 
England  may  be  said  to  be  founded  on  a 
system  of  tithes;  but  that  system  entirely 
fails  in  towns,  inasmuch  as  tithes  are 
paid  out  of  the  annual  increment  of 
the  land.  But  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  land  is  covered  with  houses 
there  can  be  no  fund  out  of  which  tithes 
would  be  payable,  and  the  church  under 
those  circumstances  relies  upon  voluntary 
contributions.  There  are  pew-rents  and 
Easter  offerings,  and  christening,  marriage, 
and  burial  fees,  and  I  may  perhaps  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  had  re- 
cently occasion  to  regret,  in  connection 
with  those  fees,  that  in  the  parishes  in 
London,  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  intra- 
mural interments,  that  source  of  support  is 
cut  off.  But,  as  I  was  observing,  thechurch, 
under  the  circumstances  to  which  I  alludci 
has  to  be  maintained  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, consisting  of  pew-rents,  or  other 
offerings,  and  it  is  therefore  manifest  that 
there  is  greater  difficulty  in  collecting  sub- 
scriptions for  the  maintenance  of  tho  chuooh 
in  towns  than  in  ordinary  rural  parishes, 
where  the  incumbent  receives  a  stipend 
adequate  to  his  support  out  of  the  tithes  of 
his  parish,  and  all  that  is  required  in  ad- 
dition is  a  small  sum  to  keep  up  the  fabric 
c(  the  churcbi  and  to  make  provision  tor 
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the  services.  J  cannot  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, but  believe  that  in  the  event  of 
the  church  rates  being  abolished,  greater 
facilities  would  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
majority  of  rural  parishes  for  procuring 
that  small  sum,  over  and  above  tiie  larger 
sum  which  is  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergyman,  than  could  be  secured  in 
the  poorer  class  of  parishes  in  towns.  Now, 
in  dealing  with  this  subject  of  church  rates, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  suggesting  to  the 
House  that  it  is  one  which  has  frequently 
been  discussed  with  more  of  sentiment 
than  of  reason  and  solid  argument.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  sentiment,  for  in- 
stance, indulged  in  with  reference  to  the 
imaginary  grievances  of  Dissenters ;  but 
there  is  also  a  certain  degree  of  spurious 
sentiment  pervading  the  views  of  those 
who  contend  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  the  church  of  the  poor.  It  is  said  that 
if  we  abolish  church  rates  there  will  be  no 
free  seats  for  the  humbler  classes  ;  but 
how  is  it  that  under  the  existing  law  free 
seats  are  provided  for  them  ?  Simply  by 
the  fact  that  those  who  are  not  poor  pay 
church  rates.  If,  however,  an  adequate 
sum  for  the  repair  of  the  church  and  the 
maintenanca  of  its  services  were  provided 
by  means  of  pew-rents,  even  in  rural  as 
well  as  in  the  town  parishes,  the  difficulty 
with  which  wo  are  now  dealing  would  be 
at  an  end.  Money  would  be  collected  from 
those  who  are  able  to  pay  pew-rents,  and 
the  poor  might  be  provided  with  free  seats, 
as  under  the  existing  system.  I  am  of 
course  aware  that  there  are  at  present  pre- 
valent strong  objections  to  pew-rents  ;  but 
how,  I  would  ask,  can  a  line  be  more  ef- 
fectually drawn  between  Dissenters,  whose 
conscientious  scruples  wo  are  anxious  to 
respect,  and  those  by  whom  tho  church  is 
practically  used — in  other  words,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation — than  by  simply 
imposing  on  a  portion  of  the  pews  a  mo- 
derate rent?  For  my  own  part,  I  must 
confess  that  I  see  nothing  in  pew-rents 
which  is  at  all  opposed  to  the  sanctity  with 
which  a  place  of  religious  worship  ought 
to  be  surrounded.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
they  are  objected  to  arises  from  the  feeling 
that  they  are  in  some  way  connected  with 
dissent ;  but  what,  I  may  ask,  is  a  church 
rate,  but  a  pew-rent  under  another  name  ? 
The  only  difference  between  them,  practi- 
cally speaking,  is  that  a  church  rate  is  a 
charge  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  of  a 
parish,  for  the  most  part  in  respect  of  their 
habitations,  while,  in  the  case  of  pew-rents, 
the  churchwarden  of  a  parish  simply  as- 
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signs  a  pew  to  the  occupiers  of  each  house, 
as  far  as  the  accommodation  in  the  church 
will  allow.  I  therefore  cannot  under- 
stand the  justice  of  the  objection  which 
many  persons  entertain  to  resorting  to  pew- 
rents  for  the  maintenance  of  tho  fabric  of 
the  church.  If,  then,  a  system  were  in- 
troduced in  accordance  with  which  it  would 
be  competent  for  the  incumbent  of  a  parish 
or  the  Bishop,  on  the  abolition  of  church 
rates,  to  impose  on  a  certain  portion  of  the 
pews  in  rural  churches  a  moderate  rent,  I 
opprchend  an  equivalent  would  be  found 
for  the  sum— I  believe  it  amounts  to 
£250,000 — which  is  at  present  raised  by 
means  of  church  rates.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  seconded  the  Amendment,  how- 
ever, contends  that  we  ought  not  to  abolish 
a  tax  of  this  nature  without  giving  com- 
pensation ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  was 
happy  in  selecting  the  case  of  the  practi- 
tioners in  the  Palace  Court,  or  that 
of  the  proprietors  of  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,  to  whom  compensation  was,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  passing  of  measures  affect- 
ing their  interests,  accorded,  as  furnishing 
an  illustration  of  the  justice  of  the  view 
which  he  submitted  to  the  House.  1  would, 
in  dealing  with  this  point,  venture  to  point 
out  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  compensation  is  granted 
by  Parliament  in  such  cases  rests  upon  the 
foundation  of  property.  When,  therefore, 
two  Sessions  ago,  we  went  so  far  as  to 
grant  compensation  to  the  proctors  who 
practised  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  we 
proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  they 
possessed  a  vested  interest  in  their  profes- 
sional pursuits  which  it  was  but  reasonable 
to  take  into  account  when  those  courts 
were  abolished.  In  the  present  instance  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  point  to  any  class  of  per- 
sons who  can  be  said  to  have  a  vested  in- 
terest, and  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is 
any  ground  for  applying  the  doctrine  of 
compensation  to  church  rates.  What  I 
should  wish  to  provide  is,  not  compensa- 
tion to  any  class  of  persons,  but  a  substi* 
tute  for  the  impost  to  be  abolished,  some 
payment  which  would  discharge  the  same 
function  as  is  discharged  by  church  rates-- 
at  once  certain  in  its  collection  and  just  in 
its  incidence.  That  problem  is,  I  think, 
solved  by  reference  to  pew-rents,  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  see  that  the  objections  to  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill  have  any  force 
whatever.  I  have  thus  indicated,  so  far 
as  I  am  able,  the  views  I  have  formed  on 
this  subject.  Notwithstanding  the  sup* 
posed  light  shed  upon  the  subject  by  the 
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Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  have  no 
proposition  to  oppose  to  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill  ;  I  shall  therefore  deem  it  nij 
datj  t^  support  the  original  Motion. 

Mr.  EER  SEYMER  said,  he  was  not 
going  to  discuss  the  question  of  church 
rates.  All  that  could  be  said  on  the 
general  subject  had  been  already  said  bj 
others  better  than  he  could  pretend  to  say 
it,  but  he  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  present  position  of  the 
church-rate  Question,  and  the  steps  bj 
which  it  had  reached  that  position,  and  he 
must  say  the  friends  of  the  Church  had 
great  reason  to  complain  that  noble  Lords 
and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  been  in 
office,  with  a  yery  short  interval,  since  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Goyernment  had  left  the 
question  of  church  rates  in  the  hands  of 
independent  Members  pledged  to  their  total 
and  unconditional  abolition.  If  he  had  to 
speak  of  noble  Lords  and  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen in  their  absence  it  was  not  his  fault. 
He  did  not  complain  of  the  absence  of  Mi- 
nisters on  a  Wednesday,  but  he  did  complain 
of  their  leaving  questions  of  vital  importance 
to  private  Members  which  thus  came  to  be 
discussed  during  the  absence  of  Ministers 
at  a  Wednesday  morning  sitting.  Consi- 
dering the  importance  of  this  Question — 
for,  thank  God,  in  spite  of  Mr  Morley  and 
Mr.  Miall,  the  Church  was  still  a  great  insti- 
tution of  the  country — considerint;  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Question  ever  since  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Draintree  case, 
they  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  course 
which  had  been  taken  by  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  in  1856.  The  predecessor  of 
the  hon.  Baronet,  Sir  William  Clay,  brought 
forward  his  usual  Motion  for  the  abolition 
of  church  rates,  and  they  were  all  very 
anxious  to  know  what  course  would  be 
pursued  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Morpeth,  then  Home  Secre- 
tary (Sir  George  Grey)  on  that  occasion. 
He  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
for  the  total  abolition  of  church  rates,  all 
though  prepared,  disposed,  and  determined 
to  maintain  church  rates  in  some  9,000  or 
10,000  parishes.  A  vote  more  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  on  which  they  consider- 
ed the  second  reading  of  Bills  never  was 
given;  and  when  the  present  Home  Secre- 
tary said  ho  .would  vote  for  this  Bill,  be- 
cause no  compromise  had  been  provided, 
he  would  ask  why  did  not  right  hon.  Gou- 
tlemen  oppoaite  propose  a  compromise? 
After  the  decision  of  the  House  on  that 
occasion,  ho  got  up  and  asked  the  Homo 


Secretary  if  the  Goyernment  would  take  up 
the  Bill.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  said  it 
remained  in  private  hands,  but  they  would 
endeavour  to  give  it  facilities.  Those  fa- 
cilities never  were  available,  and  the  Bill 
did  not  come  on  during  that  Session  for 
further  discussion.  That  course  was  roost 
unfair  and  unjust  to  the  Church  of  England, 
as  well  as  inconsistent  with  the  usual  Par- 
liamentary practice.  On  this  subject  he 
would  quote  the  words  used  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
(Lord  John  Russell),  who  took  part  in  that 
debate,  and  said — 

"  With  respeot  to  the  proposal  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  George 
Groy)  has  made  on  hehalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, he  has  chosen  the  inconvenient  course,  as  I 
think,  of  not  bringing  into  this  House  a  measure 
founded  upon  the  principles  he  has  indicated,  but, 
while  proposing  to  sanction  by  his  vote  and  by  the 
Totes  of  his  colleagues  a  Bill  framed  in  a  yery 
different  spirit,  he  holds  out  the  hope  that  he  wiU 
be  able  to  introduce  in  Committee,  not  some  sim- 
ple alterations  merely,  but  material  and  somewhat 
complicated  provbions."  [8  Hansard^  czl.,  1018.] 
It  was  but  just  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  say  that  he  had  endeavoured  afterwards 
to  retrace  his  steps,  and  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  he  roted  in  favour  of  church  rates; 
but,  having  once  led  his  friends  into  the 
wrong  lobby,  he  could  not  get  them  out 
again.  lie  went  into  that  lobby  accom- 
panied by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Wells  (Sir  W.  Hayter);  the  hunts- 
men and  whipper-in  were  together,  but  the 
whole  pack  were  running  riot.  The  hon. 
Member  who  seconded  the  Motion  spoke  of 
the  increasing  majorities  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  church  rates;  but  these  were 
to  be  traced  to  the  conduct  of  the  6o- 
▼ernment.  What  said  the  Prime  Minister 
on  the  occasion  to  which  he  had  alluded  ? 
That  noble  Lord  generally  spoke  very 
plainly,  and  he  did  so  then.  He  said-^ 
and  these  were  his  own  sentiments — 

"  The  course  we  Intend  to  pursue  is,  to  recog- 
nise the  existing  state  of  things  in  parishes  where 
church  rates  are  levied,  and  to  provide  another 
arrangement  for  those  parishes  in  which  a  diffe- 
rent set  of  circumstances  has  arisen."  [8  Han' 
sard,  cxl.,  1920.] 

How  the  noble  Lord,  entertaining  these 
views,  could  vote  for  a  Bill  proposing  the 
total  and  unconditional  abolition  of  church 
rates  he  had  never  been  able  to  understand. 
In  1857  the  noble  Lord  intimated  his  in- 
tention to  deal  with  the  question  in  a  man- 
ner to  please  everybody.  That  was  most 
gratifying  to  hear,  and  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  been  induced  to  proceed  no  further 
but  no  further  proceeded  the  noble  Lord.' 
Then  came  the  following  Session,  when 
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Ike  right  faoD.  Genileman  endearoored  to 
retrace  his  steps.  The  GonseryatiTO  Go- 
Temment  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to 
deal  with  this  qaestion.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Walpole)  brought  forward  an 
honest  and  liberal  measure,  which  proposed 
a  settlement  of  this  question.  It  did  not 
receiye  that  support  to  which  he  thought 
it  entitled  from  right  hon.  and  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House. 
He  was  rery  reluctant  to  impute  motives; 
but  one  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  dis- 
inclination to  let  the  merit  of  settling  such 
an  important  question  fall  to  a  Conserva- 
tive Government  had  something  to  do  with 
the  opposition  which  his  right  hon.  Friend's 
Bill  had  received.  The  measure  was  con- 
ceived in  a  liberal  spirit.  The  Conserva- 
tives were  prepared  to  make  great  conces- 
sions, and  thej  ought  to  have  been  met  in 
a  fair  spirit.  Ho  himself  was  very  anxious 
for  a  settlement.  He  thought  tho  question 
might  be  settled;  but  certainly  not  by  a 
one-sided  measure,  such  as  that  before 
them.  He  might  observe  with  reference 
to  his  right  hon.  Friend's  Bill  that  he  dif- 
fered from  him  in  one  respect.  His  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Walpole)  was  desirous  of  dis- 
covering a  loctu  peniieniia  for  those  who 
conscientiously  objected  to  church  rates. 
He  proposed,  where  church  rates  did  not 
exist,  to  give  a  legal  exemption.  After 
the  decision  of  tho  House  of  Lords  in  the 
Braintree  case,  he  (Mr.  K.  Seymer)  did 
not  think  there  was  much  need  of  that 
legal  exemption.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  case  fur  legislation  was  much  stronger 
where  they  found  the  church  out  of  repair. 
In  tho  majority  of  town  parishes,  where 
church  rates  did  not  exist,  means  had  been 
found  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabrics; 
therefore  he  was  bound  to  say  that  in 
legislating  on  tliis  subject  they  ought  to 
recognise  that  state  of  facts;  but  the  case 
was  different  in  rural  districts.  He  had  a 
letter  from  a  clergyman  the  other  day  who 
stated  the  case  of  a  district  in  which  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  gentleman  was  the  owner  of 
six  entire  parishes.  That  gentleman  was 
■urrounded  by  a  body  of  Protestant  tenan- 
try, who  made  and  paid  a  rate  at  present ; 
but  when  it  came  to  making  a  collection, 
and  when  that  gentleman  refused,  as  no 
doubt  he  would  refuse,  to  head  the  list, 
how  would  the  case  be  then  ?  Surely  there 
would  be  little  chance  of  sufficient  money 
being  obtained,  and  some  of  the  vicars  de- 
riving a  scanty  subsistence  from  tho  small 
tithes— and  many  clergymen  subscribed  be- 
yond their  means  towards  religious  andsecu- 
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lar  objects-- would  probably  have  to  bear  a 
part  of  the  expense.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
also  proposed  to  relieve  those  who  had 
conscientious  objections  to  paying  choroh 
rates ;  but  he  (Mr.  E.  Seymer)  did  not 
go  so  far  as  that.  Some  persons  had  a 
conscientious  objection  to  all  payments. 
They  could  not  admit  tho  principle  that 
people  were  not  to  pay  for  what  they  con* 
scicntiously  objected  to.  Such  a  principle 
would  lead  much  further  than  the  Aboli- 
tion of  church  rates.  Admit  the  principle, 
and  he  should  himself  object  to  support  the 
churches  and  schools  connected  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  Admit 
the  principle,  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Scotland  would  have  a  right  to  object 
to  pay  to  the  Presbyterian  Establishment. 
He  would  exempt  the  Dissenters;  and  he 
would  not  go  further.  He  remembered  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright) 
objecting  to  the  condition  that  the  Dissenter 
who  was  relieved  from  the  payment  should 
have  no  right  to  take  part  in  vestries  as 
humiliating.  God  forbid  that  he  slionld 
wish  to  humiliate  any  class  of  his  fellow* 
subjecto,  but  how  excessive  must  be  the 
pride  that  could  consider  this  a  humilia- 
tion !  Although  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
had  been  defended  by  the  Secretory  of 
Stote  for  the  Home  Department,  it  was 
still  open  to  some  objection.  The  Bill  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  went  too  far  for  tho 
noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  said,  "  I  can* 
not  vote  for  that  Bill,  as  you  give  up  too 
much  to  the  Dissenters."  Now,  that  was 
in  February  last,  and  yet  in  the  summer 
of  the  same  year  the  noble  Lord  supported 
the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  for  the  total 
abolition  of  church  rates.  He  made  no 
comments  on  this  fact;  he  thought  it  re« 
quired  none.  In  the  rural  districts  there 
was  no  difficulty  regarding  church  rates. 
He  had  that  day  presented  a  petition  in 
favour  of  church  rates,  signed  by  every 
ratepayer  of  a  large  parish,  with  one  only 
exception,  and  that  was  the  dissenting 
minister.  Now,  as  there  was  a  minister, 
he  supposed  there  were  Dissenters  in  the 
parish,  and,  if  so,  they  all  signed  in  favonr 
of  the  continuance  of  the  rates.  It  might 
be  said,  '*If  you  present  petitions  from 
parishes,  the  whole  of  the  population  of 
which  are  in  favour  of  church  rates,  you 
could  have  no  difficulty  under  the  volun- 
tary system."  But  that  did  not  follow. 
People  were  willing  to  contribute  to  an 
old-established  impost ;  but  it  by  no  means 
followed  that  whon,  under  the  voluntary 
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•j8tein»  ''the  burden  was  laid  on  the  will- 
ing horsey*'  the  willingness  to  contribate 
would  long  continue.  "  The  willing  horse" 
wonld,  after  a  time,  refuse  to  bear  the  bur- 
den ;  and  he  thonght  that  rural  parishes 
would  be  thrown  into  a  condition  of  much 
difficulty.  He  did  not  say  that  the  churches 
would  go  out  of  repair;  but  this  he  did  say, 
that  tho  clergy  would  have,  in  many  iu- 
stancesy  to  contribute  largely  themselyes, 
and  in  others  to  go  begging  all  over  the 
country.  In  the  Lords'  blue-book  on  the 
subieot  of  church  rates  he  found  in  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Foster  the  following  ad- 
mission. He  said,  '*  The  Disseuters  con- 
seientioosly  object  to  allow  Churchmen  who 
conscientiously  approve  of  church  rates  to 
continuo  to  rate  themselves  for  that  pur- 
pose." This  was  fairly  elicited  from  the 
cross-examination  of  Dr.  Foster.  It  was 
rather  a  roundabout  caso  of  conscience  as 
far  as  the  Dissenters  wero  concerned.  It 
manifested  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Dis- 
senters to  interfere  with  the  free  conscience 
of  the  Church,  arising  simply  from  a  wish 
to  attain  ulterior  objects,  and  separate  the 
Chureli  from  the  State.  Dr.  Foster  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Liberation  Society — he  did 
Dot  giro  the  full  title,  for  life  was  not  long 
enough  for  those  long-winded,  pompous  de- 
signations, which  this  society  gave  itself; 
and  he  said,  "  With  regard  to  our  objec- 
tions, I  should  say  that  I  think  the  objec- 
tions of  the  society  are  merely  made  in 
consequence  of  their  being  one  means  of 
weakening  the  connection  between  Church 
and  State.  We  wish  to  take  away  all 
funds  and  property  with  which  the  State 
baa  endowed  any  religion  whatever." 
"Do  you  include  tithes  in  that?"  "Yes." 
Nov,  many  hon.  Gentlemen  saw  a  great  dis- 
tiDetJon  between  tithes  and  church  rates; 
but  this  far-sighted  gentleman,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the.  Liberation  Society,  did 
not  see  the  distinction,  nor  admit  it,  and 
by  and  by  this  Dr.  Foster,  being  chair- 
man of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
the  Liberation  Society — whose  business,  in 
other  words,  was  to  look  after  the  borough 
Members— -would  not  allow  them  to  see,  or 
if  they  did,  would  not  allow  them  to  own  it. 
That  was  the  real  position  of  the  Society 
for  tho  Abolition  of  Church  Rates. ^  He 
only  wished  that  the  representatives  of  the 
gentleman  who  spoke  out  so  boldly  in 
the  Lords'  Committco  would  speak  out  as 
plainly  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  they 
were  opposed  to  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State  let  them  eome  forward 


like  men,  raise  the  qu^tion^  and  show 
their  colours,  and  the  Conservatives  would 
fight  it  out  with  them.  But,  no,  they 
preferred  sapping  and  mining,  and,  unless 
prevented,  they  would  go  on  till  they  blew 
up  the  Established  Church.  That  was 
just  what  the  Conservatives  did  not  want. 
The  hon.  Baronet  who  opened  the  debate 
began  by  saying  that  the  question  was 
very  complicated.  It  was  so.  His  Bill, 
however,  was  delightfully  simple,  and  when 
we  proposed  to  deal  simply  with  a  very 
complicated  question  we  dealt  unjustly. 
This  was  exactly  what  was  done  by  the 
hon.  Baronet.  Was  he  aware  that  there 
wore  many  parishes  under  local  Acts  in 
which  the  stipends  of  the  ministers  were 
made  payable  out  of  church  rates  ?  This 
was  the  fact ;  and  he  understood  that  it 
was  considered  doubtful,  at  all  events, 
whether  the  Bill  before  the  House  would 
not,  if  it  passed  the  Legislature,  override 
and  abrogate  those  local  Acts.  The  hon. 
Baronet  said,  "I  merely  abolish  church 
rates.  I  make  no  provision  for  altered  cir- 
cumstances. Dissenters  are  still  to  come 
and  vote  in  Church  meetings,  and  object 
to  rates  of  Churchmen. "  He  did  not  wish  to 
deprive  Dissenters  of  the  services  of  the 
Church,  for  many  prefer  being  married 
where  their  parents  were  married  before 
them,  and  to  have  their  remains  interred 
where  those  of  their  ancestors  had  been  de- 
posited before."  But  he  (Mr.  K.  Seymer) 
said,  "  Do  not  interfere  with  the  money,  if 
you  are  relieved  from  church  rates."  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  who  spoke  last  said  he 
did  not  take  extreme  views;  still  he  gave 
a  very  extreme  vote,  and  seemed  to  throw 
on  the  Opposition  the  responsibilitj  of  pro- 
posing a  substitute.  But,  surely,  if  there 
was  to  be  a  substitute  fur  church  rates, 
it  was  for  the  Government,  who  supported 
the  abolition,  to  bring  in  the  substitute. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had,  however,  pro- 
posed nothing  of  the  kind,  but  had  sat 
down  rather  abruptly  when  it  appeared  as 
if  he  were  only  beginning  his  speech.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had,  indeed,  indicated 
one  resource  out  of  which  to  replace  church 
rates — namely,  pew-rents,  which  were  en- 
tirely repudiated  in  the  rural  districts. 
But  even  that  substitute  he  had  not  ven- 
tured to  propose.  All  he  had  done  was  to 
say  that  he  should  vote  for  the  abolition  of 
church  rates.  A  great  question  had  never 
been  left  in  a  more  unsatisfactory  posi- 
tion by  a  Member  of  a  Government.  The 
House  could  not  pretend  to  vote  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  body 
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whose  agitation  had  brought  that  question 
to  its  present  state.  Their  aim  was  no- 
thing less  than  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  As  the  House  had  now  the 
choice  between  the  total  and  unconditional 
abolition  of  church  rates,  and  a  fair  com- 
promise relieving  Dissenters  from  the  im- 
post, while,  also,  allowing  Churchmen  in 
the  rural  districts  to  rate  themselyes  for 
their  own  purposes,  he  called  on  all  who 
were  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  Esta- 
blished Church  to  TOte  against  the  present 
Bill. 

Mb.  BRISTOW  :  Mr.  Speaker,  Sir,  it 
is  with  extreme  rehictance  that  I  obtrude 
myself  upon  the  notice  of  the  House,  but 
inasmuch  as  this  is  an  occasion  of  great 
importance,  and  a  subject  upon  which  many 
of  my  constituents  feel  strongly,  and  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  tres- 
passed upon  the  indulgence  of  this  as- 
sembly, I  am  convinced  that  I  shall  not  ask 
for  its  favourable  attention  in  vain.  As  a 
sincere  and  earnest  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  too,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it 
would  be  well  for  me  not  to  give  an  alto- 
gether silent  vote  in  favour  of  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill.  I  am  not  about  to 
reiterate  any  of  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  measure  which  have  been  so  ably 
adduced  by  the  hon.  Baronet  who  intro- 
duced it,  neither  is  it  my  intention  to  de- 
bate the  points  so  strongly  urged  against 
the  Bill  by  the  noble  Lord  who  moved  the 
Amendment ;  I  believe  that  the  House 
has  been,  so  to  speak,  from  time  to  time 
deluged  with  the  pros  and  eons  relating 
to  this  Question.  I  shall,  therefore,  con- 
fine myself  to  one  or  two  points.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  me,  as  an  earnest 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  expe- 
dient both  for  the  good  of  the  Church 
itself,  and  for  the  peace  of  society,  that 
this  measure  should  becomo  law.  Compul- 
sory church  rates  are  irritating  and  ob- 
noxious to  Dissenters,  not  because  of  their 
pecuniary  amount,  but  because  they  jar 
against  their  religious  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples. On  the  other  hand  the  number  of 
Churchmen  who  are  in  favour  of  their 
abolition  is  steadily  increasing,  because  it 
is  felt  that  they  weaken  instead  of  add- 
ing strength  to  the  Church,  while  they 
are  an  annually  recurring  cause  of  strife 
and  ill-will.  Under  these  circumstances 
is  it  not  expedient  by  means  of  a  compre- 
hensive enactment  like  that  before  the 
House  to  remove  this  grievance  from  the 
minds  of  the  community?  As  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  I  believe  her 
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doctrines  to  be  purely  Scriptural,  and  I 
find  in  the  Sacred  volume  no  warrant  for 
compulsory  church  rates,  but  I  do  find  that 
the  angelic  messengers  who  proclaimed  the 
advent  of  the  great  Founder  of  my  creed 
declared  that  it  was  to  bring  not  only  glory 
to  God  in  the  highest  Heaven,  but  on  earth 
peace,  good- will  among  men.  I  ask  myself, 
and  I  ask  the  House,  does  this  tax  consist 
with  the  announcement  of  the  foundation 
of  my  religion  ?  does  it  produce  peace, 
does  it  engender  good- will?  and  the  answer 
being,  as  it  must  be,  in  the  negative,  con- 
strains me  to  vote  for  its  abolition.  If  the 
argument  that  has  been  several  times  ad- 
dressed, that  our  parish  churches  would  go 
to  decay  if  this  rate  was  abolished,  was 
well  founded — if  it  is  an  argument  which 
was  demonstrated  by  facts,  and  not  a  mere 
theory,  which  practice  has  proved  the  fal- 
lacy of,  then  I  might  say  I  should  pause 
before  I  gave  my  support  to  this  measure. 
But  is  not  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  truo?  is 
it  not  a  fact  "  that  church  rates  have  for 
years  ceased  to  be  collected  in  many 
churches;"  and  yet  are  not  those  churches 
existing  in  undiminished  beauty  and  order, 
thronged  with  willing  worshippers  and  the 
Divine  service  regularly  performed  therem? 
If  this  be  so,  then  the  argument  that 
churches  will  go  to  decay  and  tumble  down 
if  church  rates  are  abolished  has  little 
weight  with  me,  it  becomes  hut  a  mere 
fiction,  and  I  prefer  to  it  the  fact  that 
church  rates  are  virtually  abolished  in 
many  parishes,  and  that  the  churches  still 
stand  and  flourish;  and.  Sir,  I  confess  that 
I  should  greatly  prefer  to  make  one  in  the 
congregations  of  those  churches  for  which 
no  rates  have  been  levied,  but  which  are 
supported  by  their  own  occupants,  because 
my  worship  would  not  have  been  made  a 
cause  of  offence  to  my  neighbour,  because 
the  walls  of  the  sacred  precincts  in  which  I 
knelt  would  not  have  been  cemented  by 
ill  will  and  strife,  nor  the  atmosphere  I 
breathed  tainted  by  the  invocations  of  any- 
thing but  blessings.  For  these  reasons, 
briefly  and  feebly  expressed,  in  fine,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  church  rates  to  be 
necessary  to  the  existence  or  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Church  of  England  ;  be- 
cause I  know  them  to  be  a  fruitful  source 
of  evil  and  discord  among  many  who  are 
fellow-citizens  and  should  be  brothers ;  be- 
cause I  can  see  no  good  in  their  retention, 
and  no  harm  in  their  abolition,  I  heartily 
and  conscientiously  give  my  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill. 
Ma.  DISRAELI  (to  whom  Mr.  Paoke 
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gave  waj) : — I  will  not  interpose  between 
my  hon.  Friend  and  the  House  more  than 
a  moment ;  but,  before  we  come  to  a 
diviMon,  I  wish  to  place  before  it  one  view 
which  I  think  has  not  been  sufficiently,  if 
at  all,  urged  on  their  attention.  And  that 
is,  the  extremely  centralizing  character  of 
the  measure  which  the  hon.  Baronet  re- 
commends to  our  adoption  this  day.  He 
calls  upon  the  central  authority  to  interfere 
with  our  parochial  constitution — a  consti- 
tution, I  may  say,  in  passing,  not  less  im- 
portant than  our  political  constitution.  For 
what  are  the  circumstances  of  the  case? 
To  take  the  lowest  estimate,  80  per  cent  of 
those  parishes  do  not  wish  to  be  interfered 
with,  and  the  rest  have  no  gricrance  in  the 
law  and  custom  of  the  country  at  present; 
because  if  it  be  a  grierance  thai  they  should 
be  followed  in  those  parishes,  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  have  the  power  to  ex- 
empt themselves  by  their  own  act.  Well, 
Sir,  I  look  with  great  jealousy,  then,  on 
the  central  authority  being  called  upon  to 
interfere  with  the  will  of  the  great  body 
of  the  parishes  of  this  country  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  custom  which  has  existed  for 
centuries  and  which,  in  the  great  majority 
of  the  parishes  of  the  country,  has  been 
productive  of  beneficial  results.  I  admit 
the  painful  anomaly  that  on  a  subject  of 
such  general  interest  as  the  maintenance 
of  the  fabrics  of  our  churches  a  custom 
should  be  prevalent  in  one  part  of  the 
country  and  have  fallen  into  desuetude  in 
another.  I  think  it  of  great  importance 
that  we  should  arrive,  if  possible,  at  some 
mode  by  which  that  anomaly  might  be 
arranged  and  terminated.  We  have  had 
several  schemes  brought  forward,  many 
suggestions  on  the  subject  in  the  speeches 
of  hon.  Gentlemen;  we  have  had  the  policy 
of  one  Government  expressed  but  not  pro- 
posed ;  and  we  have  had  another  instance 
of  the  policy  of  a  Government  not  only 
recommended,  but  brought  before  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  in  the  form  of  a 
Bill.  I  admit  that  the  experience  of  all 
these  attempta  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  question  is  not  of  an 
encouraging  nature  ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  they  have  not  been  of  a 
successful  character  that  we  should  im- 
mediately advocate  a  proceeding  like  that 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tavi- 
stock. Because  if  it  be  a  fact^-and  I 
have  not  heard  it  denied — that  the  very 
great  proportion  of  the  parishes  of  the 
country  are  satisfied  with  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  and  that  the  minority  who  are 
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dissatisfied  are  not  suffering  from  any 
practical  grievance,  then  what  we  have 
before  us  in  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  is  not  the  redress  of  a  practical 
grievance  but  the  acceptance  of  a  specula- 
tive theory.  Well  now,  Sir,  what  is  that 
theory  ?  That  theory  has  varied  in  its 
form  and  expression  in  the  years  during 
which  1  have  had  a  seat  in  the  House,  and 
during  the  time  this  agitation  has  existed. 
It  came  forward  at  first  in  a  very  plausible 
form,  which  recommended  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  many  in  this  House  who  are 
not  favourable  to  the  present  scheme. 
We  were  called  on  then  to  recognize  a 
conscientious  scruple,  and  the  recognition 
of  a  conscientious  scruple  was  a  basis  for 
legislation  which  naturally  recommended 
itself  to  eveij  generous  mind.  But,  Sir, 
that  is  no  longer  the  case.  No  one  seeks 
redress  now  for  his  conscientious  scruples  ; 
and  those  who  \vere  once  willing  to  listen 
to  such  an  appeal  have,  I  think,  upon  a 
wiser  and  discreeler  reflection,  felt  that 
the  admission  of  such  a  plea  would  lead 
to  ultimate  legislation  upon  other  sub- 
jects of  a  character  which  few  in  this 
House  would  approve.  Well  then.  Sir, 
what  is  the  form  which  the  speculative 
theory — for  a  speculative  theory,  and  not 
a  practical  grievance,  it  is — what  is  the 
form  that  it  now  assumes  ?  It  takes  one 
much  clearer,  much  more  sincere,  much 
more  honest,  and  much  more  intelligible. 
It  takes  the  form  of  a  controversy,  whether 
there  should  be  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment in  this  country  ;  and  whether  the 
union  between  Church  and  State  that  has 
■0  long  prevailed  should  be  acknowledged 
and  supported.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
in  this  question  of  church  rates,  neces- 
sarily, that  issue  is  contained.  That  is  a 
point  which^it  is  not  convenient  at  this 
time  to  enter  into,  and  which  is  not  re- 
quired for  my  argument ; — but  what  I  do 
say  is,  that  we  have  it  in  clear  evidence, 
acknowledged  in  a  manly  and  straight- 
forward manner,  that  is  the  real  issue  we 
have  to  try.  Well  now,  Sir,  I  think  we 
know  where  we  stand.  I  have  always 
observed  that  when  the  property  of  the 
Church  is  at  stake,  and  when  questions 
affecting  it  are  brought  forward  in  this 
House,  the  agitation  which  takes  place  is 
of  considerable  duration,  and  during  that 
agitation  the  form  of  Hie  question  assumes 
different  aspects  ;  but,  ultimately  the  real 
character  comes  out,  and  it  is  a  great 
error  to  suppose  that  in  questions  of  this 
kind  a  lengthened  ogltation  is  necessarily 
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speak  for  itself.  And  it  would  be  se 
from  it  that  this  question  has  entered 
an  entirely  new  phase,  and  presented  itsi 
under  quite  a  novel  aspect.  The  hon.  Mei 
ber  fur  Tavistock  does  not  appear  to 
nware  of  this  ;  he  seems  to  have  looked 
this  oridence  from  the  old  point  of  viei 
for  he  lias  told  the  House  that  they  wc 
dealing  with  a  religious  question.  I  lie 
to  show  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  religioi 
but  merely  n  political  question.  The  h< 
Member  represented  a  great  anthoritj 
the  Upper  House  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
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dence  of  Mr.  Morley,  Dr.  Foster,  and  all 
the  witnesses  on  that  side,  he  would  have 
seen  that  it  is  their  intention,  when  the 
Church-rates  Abolition   Bill   has    passed, 
to  continue  their  agitation  as  strenuously 
as  ever.     Did   the  House  ever  know  an 
agitation  which  grew  milder  from  victory, 
or  which  lessened  its  exertions  when  stimu- 
lated by  success  ?    And  the  Gentlemen  to 
whom  I    refer   have  admitted  that  their 
views  go  much  further  than  the  mere  aboli- 
tion of  church  rates.    The  hon.  Baronet  has 
compared  the  relative  number  of  Dissen- 
ters  and  Churchmen  ;  but  from  whence 
he   procured  his  figures  I  am  unable   to 
divine.     [Sir  Johk  Tbblawnt  :  From  the 
Census  returns.]  Well,  I  have,  fortunately, 
happened  to  bring  with  me  some  which  I 
procured  from  a  later  document.     Besides, 
the  hon.    Baronet  unwittingly  committed 
himself  to  a  fallacy  in  comparing  the  num- 
ber of  Disseuters  with  Churchmen;  for  more 
than  half  the  Dissenters  were  in  favour  of 
church  rates.    The  fairer  way  is  to  compare 
the  number  of  the  opponents  of  that  rate 
with  the  number  of  those  who  are  favour- 
able  to  its  continuance.      There  are   six 
sects  of  Baptists,  numbering  2|  per  cent 
of  the  general  population,  the  Independents 
numbering  7^  per  cent,  and   the  Jews, 
Mormons,  and  other  sects,  amounting  to 
6f  per  cent  additional,  raising  the  total  pro- 
portion of  those  who  are  opposed  to  church 
rates   to  16^  per  cent.      Those   who  are 
not  opposed  to  church  rotes  are — I(oman 
Catholics  3^  per  cent,  and  seven  sects  of 
Wesley ans  numbering  13  per  cent,  roallj^ing 
in  all  a  similar  proportion  of  16jt  per  cent. 
The  church-going  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  42  per  cent,  and  the  irre- 
ligious poor,  whom,  likewise,  I  feel  myself 
entitled  to  count,  are  in  the  ratio  of  25  per 
cent.    [Laughter  and  OppoHUon  cheers,'] 
Yes,  these  are  the  poor  who  are  never 
taught  by  the  Dissenters,  and  never  visited 
by  Dissenters,  but  are  left  to  the  Church  of 
England,  whose  ministers  do  visit  and  rend 
to  them,  and   send   Bible-readers   among 
them,  and  strive  to  bring  the  Gospel  home 
to  them,  both  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
This  calculation  then  shows  a  balance  of 
67  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  maintenance 
of  church  rates.     The  hon.  Baronet  has 
alluded  to  his  own  borough,  where,  though 
every  man  might  be  king  in  his  own  castle, 
I  greatly  fear  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  not 
quite  supreme.     If,  as  was  alleged,  the  in- 
habitants were  unanimous  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  church  rates,  how  came  it  that  a 
petition  from  Tavistock  against  the  aboli- 


tion  of  church   rates  had   been  laid  on 
the  table   the    previous   day,   which    was 
not  presented  by   the  hon.    Baronet  him« 
self  ?     The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Banbury  (Sir  C.  Douglas)  had   correctly 
quoted  the  evidence  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  North  Wiltshire 
(Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt),  but  had  scarcely 
laid  the  emphasis  on  the  right  word  ;  the 
quotation  runs  thus  :  "  whether  it  be  true, 
or  only  assumed,  at  all  events  the  objection 
which  is  stated  has  assumed  a  question  of 
religious  toleration.'*     Moreover  in  count- 
ing up  the  relative  numbers  in  the  divi- 
sions on    this   subject,  he  has  prudently 
omitted  all  mention  of   last   year's  divi- 
I  sion,  in  which  there  was  no  increase  of 
the  majority  previously  obtained,  and  which 
;  I  hope  the  division  on  this  day  will  still 
j  further  reduce.     This  House,  as  the  hon. 
I  Baronet  has   said,  has,  it  is   true,   pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  abolition  ;    but  then 
they  have  done  so  under  a  wrong  impres- 
sion.    The  House  was  formerly  led  away 
,  by  the  belief  that   this  was    a  question 
of  conscience,  and  by  the  desire  to  show 
consideration  to  honest  objections  of  this 
I  nature ;    but  now,   on   the  contrary,  we 
learn  from  the  evidence  of  nearly  all  the 
witnesses  examined  last  Session  that  the 
conscientious  objections  of  Dissenters  have 
,  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  that  very 
,  few   Dissenters   have  conscientious  objec- 
tions to  the  payment  of  church  rates  ;  that 
the  majority  of  Dissenters  are  not  against 
church  rates,  but  are  generally  disposed  to 
'  support  the  Church,  because  they  feel  the 
I  necessity  of  some   establishment  for   the 
'  maintenance  of  religion.     Dr.  Hume  stated 
'  that  he  never  met  with  a  Dissenter  who 

j  • 

objected  to  the  payment  of  church  rates, 

when  the  subject  was  properly  explained 
I  to  him  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had 

often  read  able  arguments  by  Dissenters 
I  to  prove  that  these  rates  were  right  and 
I  proper.  Mr.  Osborne,  a  Methodist,  de* 
,  clared  that  the  Weslcyans  do  not  desire 
'  to  be  absolved  from  these  payments,  but, 
I  on  the  contrary,  look  on  the  Established 
I  Church  as  an  incalculable  blessing  ;  and 
I  Mr.  Gladdmg,  an  Independent,  testified  that 
;  it  is  only  some  few  Dissenters  who  desire 
;  to  separate  the  Church  from  the  State ;  and 
!  that  the  conscientious  objection  to  church 

rates  is  not  entertained  at  all  as  extensively 
:  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Three  other 
;  witnesses,  one  of  whom.  Archdeacon  San- 
:  ford,  had  been  brought  up  as  a  Noncon- 
I  formist,  concurred  in   declaring   that  the 

objections  were  confined  to  a  small  class  of 
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isentcra,  ami  ihnt  the  opposition  was 
ncipnllj  based  on  politicnt  grounds, 
e  right  boll.  OentlemaD  the  Uember  for 
rth  Willshire  (Mr.  Sotheroii  Sstcourt) 
loied  that  for  the  laat  fiFteeo  yean  this 
istioti  had  been  merelj  a  source  of 
iticat  capital.  And  Dr.  Foster,  u  prime 
tator  ill  the  matter,  ga* a  evidence  nhicli. 
Fact,  amounts  to  the  same;  lie  said  (and 

hon.  Baronet  opposite  haa  aaid  the 
le  thing]  for  he  admitted  that  the  doD- 
les  held  by  19-20ths  of  the  Dissenters 

identical  tritb  those  of  the  Charcb  of 
gland— so  that  the  opposition  oannot 
10  out  of  their  belief;  or,  in  other  words, 
is  not  conscientious.  This  point  iraa 
Ihfully  and  clearly  pat  by  one  of  the 
aesBes  when  asked  to  explain  the  objeo- 
is  which  were  entertsioed  to  ehurcli 
M.     Ho  was  then  asked; — 


Do  you  belieTe  that  nnj  strong 
■ctioD  cxiati  on  tbo  part  of  Diuontera  against 
tribuling  to  a.  ohnroh  rate  t — I  really  do  not 
ik  that  it  is  tbe  Diuentcrs  >o  much  as  peraons 
I  aro  of  no  religion,  who  do  not  go  (o  naj  piaoe 
rorahip,  and  who  object  to  every  rate  or  tai  of 
ry  kind  ;  and  this  is  the  only  one  as  to  which 
r  hare  any  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  up- 
ition  or  their  haJ  feeling.  The  poor  rate  is 
)e  nilhout  their  consent ;  the  health  of  towDB 
the  highvay  rates  are  made  without  their  eon- 
t ;  and  the  county  rate  fer  the  police  is  made 
lout  their  oonicnt ;  nndthia  beieg  the  onlyop- 
Lunity  they  have  Ibr  opposition,  all  their  bod 
ing  about  ratea  in  general  comes  out  upon  the 

position,  therefore,  it  is  eTident,  arises 
from  coiieoientiouB  objections  but  from 
itrcal  aims,  or,  I  may  be  pardoned 
saying,  from  factious  agitation.  The 
irch-rates  question,  as  I  will  now  show, 
merely  put  forward  as  o  sort  of  stalk- 
-horse  by  certain  parties  who  desire  In 
lity  the  severance  of  the  Church  from 
Stale.  Thia  is  the  real  point  which  is 
led  at;  so  great  is  the  eitent  of  the 
igns  which  they  entertain.  Accord- 
lo  Archdeacon  Sanford,  the  abolition  of 
irch  rates  is  merely  the  first  step  to- 
rds  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Eatablisbed 
ureh,  which  the  Dissooters  wish  to  puU 
rn  and  reduce  to  the  le*el  of  the  sects. 
the  level  of  the  sects  !  The  ministers 
every  sect  can  hove  a  seat  in  this  House, 
1  I  believe  certain  miaiatera  of  Dissent- 
bodies  are  nt  that  moment  included  in 
nssemhly.  But  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
led  Church  are  precluded  from  sitting  in 
I  House.  If,  therororo,  the  Church  is 
be  reduced  to  tbe  level  of  the  sects,  let 
tie  at  liberty  to  send  its  ministera  like- 
0  to  this  House  ;  let  the  anlagoniats 
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meet  on  eqnal  terms;  and  I  venture  to  ss 
ihat  such  an  array  oF  talent,  aoob  n  wiigl 
iif  influence,  and  such  a  mass  of  intell 
gence  would  be  thus  brought  to  bear  t 
would  utterly  overwhelm  nil  the  oppositis 
which  could  he  mustered  agaiDst  it.  No 
I  must  rofer  tbe  House  to  the  evideooo  i 
Mr.  Morlej,  a  member  of  the  Liheratio 
Committee,  who  has  been  most  active  i 
promoting  the  agitation  against  ohnrc 
rales.  He  stated  candidly  in  his  evident 
before  the  Committee  that  their  oppositic 
is  directed  not  merely  ogainat  church  rate 
but  against  every  connection  between  ri 
ligion  and  the  State,  and  that  it  waa  c 
thia  ground  that  the  Dissenters  objeetc 
to  acceiit  of  any  exemption  in  their  on 
favour.  He  added,  in  reply  te  a  furtht 
question,  that  "  This  opposition  was  di 
consequent  upon  any  injury  which  wi 
done  to  Disaenters  by  a  payment  which  the 
are  called  upon  to  make,  but  arose  froi 
their  wish  to  assert  a  principio  which  the 
believed  lo  be  a  true  principle  in  the  tfaeoi 
of  government."  Ho  wishes,  in  fact,  i 
dictate  the  true  principlea  of  legislatioi 
And  hero,  indeed,  is  t^e  root  of  the  whol 
matter;  this  is  the  nnderlyinir  prinoip 
which  causes  all  the  difference  in  detail — 
is  a  different  theory  of  Qovernment  whic 
ihey  sought  to  force  upon  the  House.  I 
this  DOtioii  they  differed,  not  only  from  b 
the  great  statesmen  of  modern  days,  but  froi 
the  political  pliilosophers  of  former  tintei 
they  do  not  even  rise  as  high  as  the  tbeoi 
of  the  Chinese  philosopher:  namely,  that 
is,  or  it  oughtlobe,  theaimof  GoTemmeni 
to  seek  the  good  of  the  nations  which  the 
govern;  bnt  the  church-rate  abolitionisi 
differ  not  only  from  this  belief,  bnt  froi 
the  principle  which  is  almost  the  only  on 
Ihat  pervades  the  writings  of  the  pri 
sent  Emperor  Napoleon — namely,  that 
is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  be  fen 
most  in  leading  tbe  nation  to  those  idei 
which  the  Government  believes  to  be  tn 
and  for  their  good,  even  though  the  natic 
at  the  time  reject  them.  Assuredly, 
the  Government  were  to  seek  the  good  i 
tbo  notion,  its  first  duty  wuald  be  to  nan 
tain  the  established  religion.  Bnt  aoeon 
ing  to  Mr.  Morley,  all  that  is  requin 
at  the  hands  of  the  Government  n  I 
insure  the  security  of  person  and  propert] 
he  believes  Ihat  Qovernment  is.  In  fac 
nothing  hut  a  polieeroan.  What  may  I 
his  idea  of  the  present  Govemment  I  i 
not  know;  whether  he  believes  that  it ' 
their  duty  to  acck  tbe  good  of  the  satio 
— or  whether  he   regarda  all    the  ooei 
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pants  of  tlie  Treaiury  Bei 
but  to  on«  polioeman,  in  ll 
luae  ttuloTi  are  Buppoac 
man.  And  tliia  ia  the  oi 
those  caD  ooosUtently  ti 
ohoroli  mlct  on  nnj  prin 
lo  OTertliroir  the  Establish' 
on  the  other  hand,  all  »b 
office  of  GoTerniaeut  is  to 
the  gorerned,  must  hold 
of  OoTernment  to  support 
Ohitrel).  Bat  even  this  set 
Morlej  desires,  ia,  after  a) 
■ided;  for,  thnt  he  desirei 
to  take  away  the  properl 
is  apparent  bj  the  followii 

■*  Ton  ipoke  of  eertalo  nltim 
twppMe  that  the  eftnis  «bk 
■re  with  the  direot  tmw  of 
■bout  ibate  objects) — I  dare 
met  jour  Lordship,  'The  M 
and  State ;'  I  belisTe  that  thni 
nnmbers  of  earoeBt  men  haT 
•slva*  i  and  I  Tentnre  to  aaj 
liberty  to  repeat  it." 

"That  step  is  Iskinj  awaj 
propertf,  and  girlng  it  to  t 
general  purposes  f — That  ii 
wbioh  is  Deowtarilf  imolted.' 
So  that,  although  in  his  o 
Olid  of  GoTernmenl  is  to 
the  first  thing  which  he  wis 
is  to  take  away  ftom  the 
pert;  which  aho  poasessei 
it  to  the  State,  to  be  em] 
purposes.  Dr.  Foster  a' 
be  the  Chairman  of  the  L 
the  objects  of  which  are 
Chareli  from  the  State,  I 
funds  and  property  witli 
had  endowed  any  denomir 
on  this  ground  it  objeote< 
ment  of  tithes,  sod  hod 

Eart  in  the  anti-ohttroh-ra 
as  been  proved,  then,  i 
that  the  ctinreh-rate  agi 
politiosi ;  and  wa  are  alai 
eitent  of  the  designs  i 
Yob  know,  now,  what  wc 
give  up.  What,  then,  a 
ID  retnrn  f  Rest  and  in 
tber  vexationt  When  th( 
will  the  agitation  be  1 
will  its  inpporters  by 
rendered  only  more  am 
tiiefr  olber  objeots?  Hi 
e*idenee,  gifes  a  direct 
question :—"  I  belioTo,"  b 
concession  of  the  qnestioi 
%o<dd  not  satisff  the  t 
tioos — er,  I  wonid  wy,  i 
of  Disaeatars."    Dr.  Fe6< 
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gone  to  decay  for  want  of  funds  to  repair 
them.    "  The  state  of  the  churches  in  Bir- 
minghaniy  "  according  to  one  witness,"  is 
conclusive  against  the  Toluntarj  system,  for 
in  that  town  the  clergy  were  so  active  and 
zealous  that  if  any  of  the  body  could  succeed 
in  obtaining  the  requisite  funds,  it  would  be 
the  clergy  of  Birmingham."      The  church 
of  St.  Philip's  abutted  on  a  street;  it  was 
allowed  to  fall  into  such  a  state  of  disrepair 
that  life   was  endangered  by  the  risk  of 
the  fall  of  the  church.     The  Corporation 
sent  to  the  churchwardens  a  statement  of 
the  fact,  with  a  view  to  that  repair  of  the 
church.      The  churchwardens  in  their  re- 
ply stated  that  they  had  no  funds.      The 
consequence  was  that  the  Corporation  had 
to  stop  up  the  footway  on  that  side  of  the 
street.     In  Nottingham  also,  the  churches 
were  in  a  similar  state  ;  the  church  of  St. 
Mary's  was  in  such  a  perilous  state  that 
the  clergyman,  after  endeavouring  without 
success  to  raise  the  funds  to  repair  it,  had 
to  resign  the  living,  and  the  church  was 
shut  up  for  four  years.    This  is  suflBcient 
to  show  that  the  voluntary  system  has  not 
succeeded   in   providing  for  the  repair  of 
churches.     I  need  not  remind  the  House 
that   even    in   the  matter    of    education, 
which  is  regarded  as  more  worthy  of  sup- 
port   than    the  repair  of    churches,   the 
voluntary  system  has  proved  a  failure.     In 
Manchester  and  Salford  the  attempts  to 
provide  the  means   of  education   by  the 
voluntary  system  failed,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants have  had  ultimately  to  strike  a  rate 
for  the  purpose.    So  much  more  then  must 
it  fail  to  provide  for  the  repair  of  churches; 
so  much  more  will  a  rate  there  be  neces- 
sary.     Public  education,  it  will  "be   ad- 
mitted,  is    much    more    important    than 
the   repair    of    churches,    yet  the  funds 
for    it    cannot    be   obtained    on  the  vol- 
untary   principle,  a  fortiori  it   will    be 
more    difficult    to    obtain   funds  for    the 
latter  object  by  the  same  system.     Some 
hon.    Members    voted    in    favour  of   the 
Bill    last    year    because    they    supposed 
there  was  a  growing  desire  on  the  part 
of   the  country  in  favour    of  the   aboli- 
tion of  church  rates.      The  evidence  be- 
fore the  Committee  that  has  since  then 
sat  upon  the  subject  shows,  however,  that 
that  is  far  from  being  the  case.      The 
right    hon.    Gentleman    the    Member  for 
North  Wiltshire  said  he  believed  that  the 
only  thing  the  rural  parishes  desired  was 
to  be  let  alone.     The  general  /eeling,  too, 
in  favour  of  the  Church  has  greatly  im- 
proved.    This  is  proved  by  the  facts  re- 
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ported  from  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol. 
Of  200  parishes  in  that  archdeaconry  onlj 
eight  have  refused  a  church  rate,  and  in 
the  course  of  two  years  five  out  of  the 
eight  have  retraced  their  steps,  and  re* 
pented.  This  proves  what  two  of  the  wit- 
nesses deposed,  that  a  better  feeling  is 
growing  up  in  favour  of  the  Chorch« 
Another  witness  to  the  same  fact  is 
Dr.  Lushington,  the  Dean  of  the  Arches; 
he  stated  that  during  the  last  seven  years 
there  had  been  only  two  cases  of  dis- 
puted church  rates,  and  those  coses  turned 
on  incidental  circumstances  not  connected 
with  the  principle  of  the  rate  itself.  Even 
Dr.  Foster  allows  that  the  ill-feeling  for- 
merly excited  by  church  rates  *'  is  very 
much  diminishing.''  Let  the  House,  more* 
over,  look  at  the  comparative  number  of 
the  petitions  presented  in  favour  of  aboli- 
tion, and  against  it.  On  the  previous  day 
there  were  700  petitions  presented  against 
the  abolition,  and  in  the  present  sitting 
upwards  of  1,000.  What  have  they  to 
show  on  the  other  side  ?  Up  to  the  2nd 
February  one  poor  miserable  petition,  that 
must  have  occasioned  the  opposite  party 
much  trouble  to  get  up,  was  the  only  one 
presented,  and  only  four  since  then,  up  to 
yesterday,  have  been  obtained.  I  was  glad 
also  to  see  that  so  many  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  have  had  to  present 
so  many  petitions  against  the  abolition  of 
the  rate,  although  their  propensity  inclined 
the  other  way.  'i'herefore  one  inducement 
to  vote  for  abolition  has  been  removed  bj 
the  evidenca  which  we  now  possess.  Some* 
again,  may  have  voted  thus  in  the  hope 
of  restoring  peace;  which  the  evidence  of 
all  parties  shows  to  be  a  most  vain  and 
delusive  expectation.  I  might,  perhaps, 
assume  that  some  few  Members  roted  for 
this  Bill  last  year  from  hostility  to  the 
Church,  but  let  these  Members  remember 
that  the  same  party  anxiously  wish  to  do 
away  with  all  grants  to  all  religious  de- 
nominations, with  the  Begium  Donum, 
and  the  grant  to  Maynootb,  and  seek  to 
secularize  the  property  of  the  Seotoh 
Presbyterian  Church.  Evil  results  hare 
followed  wherever  a  church  rate  has  been 
refused  :  is  the  House  prepared  to  extend 
those  evil  effects  over  the  whole  country  ? 
Those  parishes  that  have  already  refused 
the  rate  will  not  thank  the  House  for 
the  Bill  abolishing  it,  and  the  more  numer- 
ous parishes  that  wish  still  to  rate  them- 
selves will  not  thankfully  receive  sveh  a 
Erohibition  and  restraint  at  your  hands, 
■astly,  I  ask  you  who  should  rather  be 
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Thej  did  not  acknowledge  its  sacred 
character.  Again,  what  would  he  the 
effect 'of  the  present  measure  upon  the 
English  clergy?  Their  anxieties  and 
responsibilities,  which  were  already  very 
heavy,  would  be  enormously  increased; 
and  a  body  of  men,  who  were  remarkable 
for  their  ability  and  their  aeal  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  would  be  placed  in 
a  position  of  great  embarrassment  and  diffi- 
culty by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  now 
contended  for,  and  by  throwing  on  them  the 
additional  labour  requisite  to  raise  funds  for 
the  support  of  their  churches.  But  beyond 
and  above  all  these  reasons  there  was  one 
argument  connected  with  the  church-rate 
question,  which  struck  him  with  peculiar 
K>rce.  This  Spoliation  Bill  would  be 
carried,  if  carried  it  was  to  be,  by  po- 
litical pressure,  not  by  force  of  argument. 
During  the  agitation  of  the  question  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  there  was  no  bolder 
or  more  uncompromising  opponent  to  the 
abolition  of  church  rates  than  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(Lord  John  Russell).  He  regretted  not 
seeing  the  noble  Lord  in  his  place  to-day, 
to  defend  in  person  those  principles  witli 
which  he  had  heretofore  identified  himself. 
He  wished  to  speak  with  all  respect  of  that 
noble  Lord,  but  he  could  noC  help  thinking 
that  the  character  of  public  men  was  the 
possession  of  the  country.  Until  the  last 
year  no  hon.  Member  of  that  House  evinced 
greater  earnestness,  zeal,  and  determina- 
tion in  his  opposition  to  every  measure  for 
the  abolition  of  church  rates  than  the  noble 
Lord  himself.  What  had  since  happened 
to  change  the  noble  Lord's  opinions  ? 
What  had  changed  his  convictions  ?  If 
he  had  not  changed  his  convictions,  why 
had  ho  changed  his  vote  ?  He  (Mr.  Long) 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  not  by 
the  force  of  argument  the  noble  Lord's 
convictions  had  changed,  for  they  had 
changed  not  in  the  heyday  of  effervescent 
youth,  but  after  many  years  of  matured 
statesnmnship, — but  his  conversion  had 
been  effected  rather  by  a  certain  poli- 
tical pressure  that  had  been  put  upon 
him.  To  anything  like  political  pressure 
ke  (Mr.  Long)  had  no  answer  to  give 
bat  one  of  a  firm,  resolute,  though  tem- 
perate resistance,  and  a  determination 
never  to  cease  the  expression  of  his 
convictions  whilst  he  had  a  voice  capable 
of  uttering  them.  Such  pressure,  however, 
temetimea  extorted  votes;  and  after  the 
many  speeches  they  had  heard  made  by 
the  noble  Lord  from  week  to  week  and 
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from  year  to  year  upon  this  subject— after 
the  able  statesmanship  he  had  displayed  in 
that  House  as  the  leader  of  tho  Liberal 
party,  he  (Mr.  Long)  was  unwilling  to 
believe  that  the  convictions  of  the  noble 
Lord  were  in  favour  of  the  passing  of  this 
measure  at  the  present  moment ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  noble  Lord  should  vote  in 
favour  of  tho  abolition  of  church  rates,  that 
vote,  he  feared,  would  be  given  contrary  to 
his  convictions.  '*  Oh."  He  was  simply  ex- 
pressing his  own  opinions  upon  the  subject. 
He  deplored  the  continuance  of  the  agitation 
on  this  question ;  but  would  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Conservatives  settle  it  ? 
He  believed  not. '  Because  he  believed  this 
Bill  calculated  to  excite  ill-feeling  and  acri- 
mony, instead  of  salving  sores  and  creating 
peace ;  because  he  believed  it  to  be  any« 
thing  but  a  moderate  Bill ;  because  he 
believed  it  would,  if  passed,  leave  a  sense 
of  deep  injustice  rankling  in  the  minds  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  because  he  believed  it  would,  if 
carried  in  this  House  and  thrown  out  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  generate  differences 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature at  a  time  when  it  was  essential  that 
those  bodies  should  be  in  harmony ;  be- 
cause he  believed  it  would  not  be  satis- 
factory to  Dissenters  ony  more  than  to 
Churchmen  ;  and  because  he  considered  it 
would  be  a  most  dangerous  precedent  to 
concede  to  pressure  that  which  could  not 
be  got  by  argument  and  fair  logic,  he  had 
great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  Motion  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Hunting- 
donshire, that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  tho 
word  **  now,  "and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Sm  GEORGE  LEWIS :  The  noble 
Lord  who  moved  the  Amendment  laid  be- 
fore the  House  a  full  statement  of  the 
arguments  which  it  appeared  to  him  it  was 
desirable  to  submit  to  our  notice  before  we 
arrived  at  a  decision  on  the  subject  under 
discussion.  He  was  followed  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  and  who 
has  spoken  in  a  manner,  on  this,  the  first 
occasion  on  which  he  has  addressed  the 
HousC)  which  unquestionably  creates*  such 
a  presumption  as  to  his  knowledge  and 
ability  as  to  induce  us  to  wish  that  he 
would  on  fotnre  occasions  seise  the  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  his  optnioiHi  on  some 
of  those  various  subjects  which  await  our 
decision.      There  wasi  ^loweter,  in- the 
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speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  one  passoge 
of  which  1  feel  bound  to  take  notice,  and 
the  tone  and  subfttance  of  which  I  trust  he 
will  in  any  subsequent  speech  which  he 
may  make  not  deem%it  expedient  to  imi- 
tate. He  thought  fit  to  state  to  the 
House  that  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  had,  in  the  case  of  the 
last  rote  which  ho  gave  with  respect  to 
ehorch  rates*  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
sincere  convictions  which  he  entertained 
on  that  subject.  Now,  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  heen  in  the  House  when  the  de- 
bate to  which  this  charge  refers  took 
5 lace,  he  would  recollect  that  my  noble 
'riend  stated  at  length  his  views  upon 
this  question;  that  he  gave  the  reasons 
for  that  change  with  respect  to  it  which 
his  opinions  had  undergone ;  that  those 
were  weighty,  although  they  may  not  be 
considered  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
conclusive  reasons,  and  that  there  was, 
therefore,  not  the  slightest  ground  for  that 
imputation  of  insincerity  which  has  to-day 
been  made.  The  hon.  Gentleman  would 
do  well  also  to  hear  in  mind  that  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  have 
modified  their  opinions  on  many  questions 
of  much  greater  importance  and  magnitude 
than  that  which  we  are  now  discussing, 
without,  in  consequence,  being  held  to  be 
open  to  any  such  imputation  of  insinceri- 
ty ;  and  I  trust,  therefore,  he  will  not, 
after  he  has  had  a  more  extended  experi- 
ence of  our  proceedings,  seek  to  obtain  an 
vndue  advantage  for  his  own  opinions  hy 
making  unfounded  charges  against  those 
from  whom  he  happens  to  differ.  Having 
now,  as  I  hope,  shown  the  House  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  is  entirely  mistaken  in  the 
view  which  he  takes  of  the  vote  of  my 
noble  Friend,  I  shall  proceed  briefly  to 
state  the  reasons  why  I  mean  to  support 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  under  con- 
sideration. I  may,  then,  in  the  first  place 
observe,  that  I  have  never  been  one  of 
those  who  entertain  eitreme  opinions  on 
the  question  with  which  the  Bill  proposes 
Id  deal.  I  do  not  regard  the  maintenance 
of  chitfch  rates  in  any  form  as  necessarily 
an  infnngement  of  religious  liberty;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  1  am  unable  to  agree 
with  the  great  majority  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  in  the  belief  that  if  church  rates 
were  abolished  the  fabrics  of  the  Church 
of  Bngland  would,  as  the  result,  fall  into 
decay.  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  that  the 
opinions  to  which  I  am  about  to  give  ex- 
pression Are  not  likely  to  find  favour  with 
■ny  Urge  number  of  the  Members  of  this 


House.  The  views,  however,  which  I  on 
former  occasions  enunciated  I  still  retain 
upon  this  subject,  although  I  confess  I  have 
lost  my  faith  in  the  probability  of  any  rea- 
sonable compromise  being  effected,  by  which 
a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question 
could  be  attained.  I  have  therefore  come 
— rreluctantly,  I  must  admit— to  the  con* 
elusion  thnt  the  best  course  to  pursue  is  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tavistock  has  introduced.  Now,  one  of 
the  arguments  which  was  urged  by  the 
noble  Lord  who  moved  the  Amendment 
against  the  proposal  which  the  Bill  involves 
was,  that  in  certain  parishes  in  the  town  of 
Birmingham  where  no  church  rates  were 
levied  the  fabric  of  the  church  had  as  a 
consequence  fallen  into  dec&j,  and  the 
noble  Lord  having  mentioned  that  fact, 
contended  that  if  such  was  the  state  of 
things  in  a  town  such  as  Birmingham, 
there  was  a  fortiori  reason  to  suppose 
matters  would  assume  a  still  worse  aspect 
in  the  case  of  rural  parishes.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  that  argument  admits 
of  being  inverted,  if  we  only  for  a  moment 
take  into  account  what  the  real  position 
is  of  those  churches  which  are  situated  in 
towns.  The  support  of  the  Church  of 
England  may  be  said  to  be  founded  on  a 
system  of  tithes;  but  that  system  entirely 
fails  in  towns,  inasmuch  as  tithes  are 
paid  out  of  the  annual  increment  of 
the  land.  But  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  land  is  covered  with  houses 
there  can  be  no  fund  out  of  which  tithes 
would  be  payable,  and  the  church  under 
those  circumstances  relies  upon  voluntary 
contributions.  There  are  pew-rents  and 
Easter  offerings,  and  christening,  marriage, 
and  burial  fees,  and  I  may  perhaps  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  had  re- 
cently occasion  to  regret,  in  connection 
with  those  fees,  that  in  tho  parishes  in 
London,  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  intra- 
mural interments,  that  source  of  support  is 
cut  off.  But,  as  I  was  ohserving,  theenuroh, 
under  the  circumstances  to  which  I  allude^ 
has  to  be  maintained  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions,  consisting  of  pew-rents,  or  other 
offerings,  and  it  is  therefore  manifest  that 
there  is  greater  difficulty  in  collecting  sub- 
scriptions for  the  maintenance  of  tho  dnuisoh 
in  towns  thsn  in  ordinary  rural  parishes, 
where  the  incumbent  receives  a  stipend 
adequate  to  his  support  out  of  the  tithes  of 
his  parish,  and  all  that  is  required  in  ad- 
dition is  a  small  sum  to  keep  up  the  fabric 
of  the  church,  and  to  make  provision  tar 
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e  BerviceH.  T  cannot  under  those  oir- 
iroBlanoeB,  but  believe  that  in  llie  event  of 
e  cburch  ratoa  being  aboliEbed,  greater 
cilities  would  be  found  to  exist  in  tlie 
Bjority  of  rural  parislies  fur  jirocuring 
at  amall  aum,  over  and  above  tlie  larger 
im  wbich  is  required  for  tlie  maintenance 
'  the  clergyman,  than  aould  be  secured  in 
le  poorer  claaa  of  parishes  in  tonns.  Non, 
.  dealing  with  this  subject  of  church  rates, 
cannot  refrain  from  suggesting  to  the 
ouae  that  it  is  one  ivhieh  has  frequently 
jen  discussed  with  more  of  sentiment 
lan  of  reason  and  solid  argument.  There 
IB  been  a  great  deal  of  aentiment,  for  in- 
ance,  indulged  iu  with  reference  to  the 
laginarj  grievances  of  Dissenters ;  but 
lere  ia  also  a  certain  degree  of  Ejiurious 
mtiment  pervading  the  vieirs  of  those 
ho  contend  that  the  Church  of  England 
the  cburch  of  the  poor.  It  ia  said  that 
ne  abolish  church  rates  there  will  be  no 
ee  seata  for  the  humbler  clnsies  ;  but 
9w  is  it  that  under  the  existing  law  free 
lata  are  provided  for  them?  Simplj  by 
le  fact  that  those  who  ore  not  poor  pay 
lurch  rates.  If,  however,  an  adequate 
im  for  the  repair  of  the  church  and  the 
luntenance  of  ita  servicea  were  provided 
f  means  of  pew-rents,  even  in  rural  as 
ell  as  in  the  town  parishes,  (he  difficulty 
ith  which  wo  are  now  dealing  would  he 
t  an  end.  Money  would  be  collected  from 
lose  who  are  able  to  pay  pew-rents,  and 
le  poor  might  be  provided  with  free  seats, 
I  under  the  existing  system.  I  am  of 
lurse  aware  that  there  are  at  present  pn 
ulent  BtroDg  objections  to  pew-rents  ;  hi 
ow,  I  would  ask,  can  a  line  be  more  e 
ictually  drawn  between  Dissenters,  who! 
inscientious  scruples  wc  are  anxious  I 
ispect,  and  those  by  whom  tbo  cburch 
ractically  used — in  other  words,  the  men 
ers  of  the  congregation — than  by  simply 
aposing  on  a  portion  of  the  pens  a 
erate  rent  J  For  my  own  psrt,  1  must 
)nfeBS  that  I  see  nothing  iti  pew-rents 
hich  is  at  all  opposed  to  the  sanctity  w  . 
hioh  a  place  of  religious  worship  ouglit 
>  be  surrounded.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
ley  are  objected  to  arises  from  the  feeling 
■at  they  are  in  aome  way  connected  with 
issent ;  hat  what,  I  may  ask,  is  a  church 
ite,  but  a  pew-rent  under  another  name  ^ 
he  only  difference  between  them,  practi- 
lily  speaking,  is  that  a  church  rate  is  s 
liarge  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  of  a 
arish,  for  the  most  part  in  respect  of  thi 
abitatious,  while,  in  the  case  of  pew-rents, 
le  churchwarden  of  a  parish  simply  as- 
Sir  Q«org«  Ltieit 


si{!ns  a  pew  to  the  occupiers  of  each  house, 
as  fnr  ns  the  accommodation  in  the  church 
ill  allow.  I  therefore  cannot  uuder- 
aiid  the  justice  of  the  objaotion  which 
man;  persons  entertain  to  resorting  to  pew- 
reots  for  tho  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of 
the  church.  If,  then,  a  system  were  in- 
troduced in  accordance  wiih  which  it  would 
competent  for  the  incumbent  of  a  pariBh 
the  Bishop,  on  the  abolition  of  church 
rates,  to  impose  on  a  certain  portion  of  the 
pews  in  rural  churches  a  moderate  rent,  I 
pprchend  an  equivalent  would  be  found 
for  the  sum— I  believe  it  amounts  to 
£250,000— which  is  at  present  raised  by 
means  of  church  rates.  The  hen.  Gentle- 
man who  seconded  the  Amendment,  how- 
ever, contends  that  we  ought  not  to  aboliah 
a  tax  of  this  nature  without  giving  com- 
pensation ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  was 
liappy  in  selecting  the  case  of  the  practi- 
tioners in  the  Palace  Court,  or  that 
of  the  proprietora  of  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,  to  whom  compensation  waa,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  passing  of  measures  affect- 
ing their  interests,  accorded,  as  furnishing 
an  illustration  of  the  justice  of  tho  view 
which  he  submitted  to  the  House.  I  would, 
in  dealing  with  this  point,  venture  to  point 
out  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  compensation  is  granted 
hy  Parliament  in  such  cases  rests  upon  the 
foundation  of  property.  When,  therefore, 
two  Sessions  ago,  we  went  so  far  as  to 
grant  compensation  to  the  proctors  who 
practised  in  tho  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  we 
proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  they 
possessed  a  vested  interest  in  their  profes- 
sLoual  pursuits  which  it  was  but  reasonable 
to  take  into  account  when  those  courts 
were  abolished.  In  the  preaent  tnatance  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  point  to  any  cloas  of  per- 
sons who  can  be  said  to  have  a  vested  in- 
terest, and  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is 
any  ground  for  applying  the  doctrine  of 
compensation  to  church  rates.  What  I 
should  wish  to  provide  is,  not  compensa- 
tion to  any  class  of  persons,  but  a  substi- 
tute for  the  impost  to  be  abolished,  soma 
payment  which  would  discharge  the  same 
function  as  is  discharged  by  church  rates — 
at  once  certain  in  its  collection  and  just  in 
its  incidence.  That  problem  is,  I  think, 
solved  by  reference  to  pew-rents,  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  see  that  the  objections  to  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill  have  any  force 
whatever.  I  have  thus  indicated,  so  far 
ss  I  am  able,  the  views  I  have  formed  on 
this  subject,  Notwithstanding  the  bu|h 
posed  light  shed  upon  the  subject  by  the 
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Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  hon.  Oentlemen  opposite  have  no 
proposition  to  oppose  to  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill  ;  I  shall  therefore  deem  it  mj 
daty  to  support  the  original  Motion. 

Mb.  KBR  SBYMBR  said,  he  was  not 
going  to  discuss  the  question  of  church 
rates.  All  that  could  he  said  on  the 
general  suhjeot  had  heen  already  said  hy 
others  hotter  than  he  could  pretend  to  say 
it,  hut  he  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  present  position  of  the 
church-rate  Question,  and  the  steps  hy 
which  it  had  reached  that  position,  and  he 
must  say  the  friends  of  the  Church  had 
great  reason  to  complain  that  nohle  Lords 
and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  heen  in 
office,  with  a  very  short  interfal,  since  Sir 
Robert  Peers  Government  had  left  the 
question  of  church  rates  in  the  hands  of 
independent  Members  pledged  to  their  total 
and  unconditional  abolition.  If  he  had  to 
speak  of  noble  Lords  and  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen in  their  absence  it  was  not  his  fault. 
He  did  not  complain  of  the  absence  of  Mi- 
nisters on  a  Wednesday,  but  he  did  complain 
of  their  leaving  questions  of  vital  importance 
to  private  Members  which  thus  came  to  be 
discussed  during  the  absence  of  Ministers 
at  a  Wednesday  morning  sitting.  Consi- 
dering the  importance  of  this  Question — 
for,  thank  God,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Morley  and 
Mr.  Miall,  the  Church  was  still  a  great  insti- 
tution of  the  country— considering  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Question  ever  since  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Braintree  case, 
they  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  course 
which  had  been  taken  by  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  in  1856.  The  predecessor  of 
the  hon.  Baronet,  Sir  William  Clay,  brought 
forward  his  usual  Motion  for  the  abolition 
of  church  rates,  and  they  were  all  very 
anxious  to  know  what  course  would  be 
pursued  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Morpeth,  then  Home  Secre- 
tary (Sir  George  Grey)  on  that  occasion. 
He  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
for  the  total  abolition  of  church  rates,  all 
though  prepared,  disposed,  and  determined 
to  maintain  church  rates  in  some  9,000  or 
10,000  parishes.  A  vote  more  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  on  which  they  consider- 
ed the  second  reading  of  Bills  never  was 
given;  and  when  the  present  Home  Secre- 
tary said  ho  .would  vote  for  this  Bill,  be- 
cause no  compromise  had  been  provided, 
be  would  ask  why  did  not  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  propose  a  compromise? 
After  the  decision  of  the  House  on  that 
occasion,  ho  got  up  and  asked  the  Homo 


Secretary  if  the  Government  wonld  take  np 
the  Bill.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  said  it 
remained  in  private  hands,  but  they  would 
endeavour  to  give  it  facilities.  Those  fa- 
cilities never  were  available,  and  the  Bill 
did  not  come  on  during  that  Session  for 
further  discussion.  That  course  was  moat 
unfair  and  unjust  to  the  Church  of  England, 
as  well  as  inconsistent  with  the  usual  Par- 
liamentary practice.  On  this  subject  he 
would  quote  the  words  used  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
(Lord  John  Russell),  who  took  part  in  that 
debate,  and  said — 

**  With  respect  to  the  propoial  which  mj  right 
boD.  Friend  the  right  hoo.  Baronet  (Sir  George 
Grey)  has  made  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, he  has  chosen  the  inconvenient  course,  as  I 
think,  of  not  bringing  into  this  House  a  measure 
founded  upon  the  principles  he  has  indicated,  but, 
while  proposin  j^  to  sanction  by  his  vote  and  by  the 
votes  of  his  colleagues  a  Bill  framed  in  a  very 
different  spirit,  he  holds  out  the  hope  that  he  wiU 
be  able  to  introduce  in  Committee,  not  some  sim- 
ple altorations  merely,  but  material  and  somewhat 
complicated  provisions."  [3  Hansard^  oxl.,  1913.] 
It  was  but  just  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  say  that  he  had  endeavoured  afterwards 
to  retrace  his  steps,  and  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  he  voted  m  favour  of  church  rates; 
but,  having  once  led  his  friends  into  the 
wrong  lobby,  he  could  not  get  them  out 
again.  He  went  into  that  lobby  accom- 
panied by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Wells  (Sir  W.  Hayter);  the  hunts- 
men and  whipper-in  were  together,  but  the 
whole  pack  were  running  riot.  The  hon. 
Member  who  seconded  the  Motion  spoke  of 
the  increasing  majorities  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  church  rates;  but  these  were 
to  be  traced  to  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment. What  said  the  Prime  Minister 
on  the  occasion  to  which  he  had  alluded  ? 
That  noble  Lord  generally  spoke  very 
plainly,  and  he  did  so  then.  He  said — 
and  these  were  his  own  sentiments— 

"  The  course  we  intend  to  pursue  is,  to  recog- 
nise the  existing  state  of  things  in  parishes  where 
church  rates  are  levied,  and  to  provide  another 
arrangement  for  those  parishes  m  which  a  diflb- 
rent  set  of  circumstances  has  arisen."  [3  Han- 
$ard,  cxl.,  1930.] 

How  the  noble  Lord,  entertaining  theie 
views,  could  vote  for  a  Bill  proposing  the 
total  and  unconditional  abolition  of  church 
rates  he  had  never  been  able  to  understand. 
In  1857  the  noble  Lord  intimated  his  in- 
tention to  deal  with  the  question  in  a  man- 
ner to  please  everybody.  That  was  most 
gratifying  to  hear,  and  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  been  induced  to  proceed  no  further 
but  no  further  proceeded  the  noble  Lord.* 
Then  came  the  following  Session,  wheu 
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donshire,  who,  in  Ins  opening  speech  last 
Session,  gave  indication  of  the  talent  and 
ability  which  he  would  bring  to  the  con- 
sideration of  any  subject ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  felt  sorry  that  he  should  be 
about  to  renew  an  opposition  which  it  was 
impossible  could  be  ultimately  successful, 
and  with  regard  to  which  he  had  mani- 
fested his  unwillingness  to  accept  a  com- 
promise. He  had  only  further  to  say,  he 
most  cordially  seconded  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Baronet. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said:  The 
Question  has  been  so  frequently  debated 
and  all  which  could  be  said  on  both  sides 
has  been  already  heard  so  often,  that  I 
shall  to-day  not  ask  the  House  to  give  me 
their  attention  for  many  minutes.  All  those 
arguments  which  ha?e  long  since  become 
trite  and  worn  out  need  not  again  be  re- 
peated. I  shall  therefore  decline  to  fol- 
low in  the  course  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tavistock  (Sir  J.  Tre- 
lawny)  has  marked  out.  He  has  employed 
arguments  which  the  House  must  almost 
know  by  heart,  as  well  as  the  answers 
which  have  so  often  refuted  the  same  argu- 
ments which  he  now  recalls.  He  has  drawn 
bills  on  a  bank  which  was  completely 
broken  last  August ;  and  therefore  he  can- 
not blame  me  for  not  answering  them.  He 
has  spent  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
considering  whether  church  rates  are  or 
are  not  a  charge  upon  land,  a  point  with 
reference  to  which  I  remember  to  have  read 
page  after  page  last  year  in  Hansard, 
The  hon.  Baronet  likewise  referred  to  the 
fact  that  payments  from  these  rates  had 
sometimes  been  made  to  persons  for  kill- 
ing sparrows.  Had  he  consulted  the  same 
authority  he  would  have  found  that  every 
parish  had  a  right  to  rate  itself  for  any 
object  which  it  might  consider  beneficial 
to  its  interests.  Doubtless  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Shrewsbury  will  not  attach  any 
weight  to  such  an  argument  against  church 
rates,  when  he  is  introducing  a  Bill  to  en- 
able parishes  to  do  this  very  thing  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  is  finding  fault  with.  But 
I  am  desirous  of  laying  before  the  House 
the  evidence  which  was  adduced  last  Ses- 
sion on  the  subject  of  church  rates  and 
published  in  August;  and  more  particularly 
do  I  wish  to  do  this,  because  I  find  that 
very  few  hon.  Members  are  as  yet  ac- 
quainted with  it.  But  it  contains  facts  of 
the  highest  importance. .  The  evidence  will 
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speak  for  itself.  And  it  would  be  seen 
from  it  that  this  question  has  entered  on 
an  entirely  new  phase,  and  presented  itself 
under  quite  a  novel  aspect.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Tavistock  does  not  appear  to  be 
aware  of  this  ;  he  seems  to  have  looked  at 
this  evidence  from  the  old  point  of  view ; 
for  he  has  told  the  House  that  they  were 
dealing  with  a  religious  question.  I  hope 
to  show  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  religioua, 
but  merely  a  political  question.  The  hoD. 
Member  represented  a  great  authority  in 
the  Upper  House  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  as 
having  said  at  one  time  that  the  payment 
of  church  rates  was  a  great  grievance  to 
Dissenters.  So  Lord  Derby  and  every  one 
else  doubtless  thought  as  long  as  they  were 
under  that  erroneous  impression  which  has 
now  been  removed.  For  the  most  direct 
evidence  would  be  found  in  this  book  that 
Dissenters  do  not  consider  it  a  grievance ; 
but  merely  wish  to  enforco>  a  theory  of  go- 
vernment. He  has  likewise  said  that  this 
is  not  a  question  affecting  the  poor ;  but 
even  Mr.  Morley,  one  of  the  chief  agitators 
for  the  abolition  of  these  rates,  admitted 
that  seats  are  not  provided  for  the  poor  in 
Dissenting  chapels  ;  and  Dr.  Foster,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Liberation  Committee, 
said  that  in  those  chapels  the  occupiers 
of  seats  are  compelled  to  pay  for  them. 
Another  witness  stated  that  of  the  different 
sects  the  Established  Church  alone  main- 
tained a  missionary  character.  Dissenting 
ministers  visited  those  who  attended  their 
places  of  worship  and  who  rented  their  seats, 
but  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, not  content  with  visiting  those  who 
were  attendants  at  church,  went  among  the 
irreligious  poor,  of  whom  there  were  an 
enormous  number  in  England,  and  laboured 
to  bring  the  Gospel  to  their  hearths  and 
homes.  That  this  is  a  question  affect- 
ing the  poor  is  still  more  strongly  shown 
by  the  fact,  proved  over  and  over  again  in 
the  Report,  that  Dissenting  chapels  spring 
up,  not  in  humble,  but  in  rich  localities  ; 
and  instances  have  occurred — as  at  Liver- 
pool, where,  when  the  neighbourhood  be- 
came poor,  the  Dissenting  chapels  wero 
shut  up  and  sold.  A  clergyman  in  Not- 
tingham bought  two  or  three  of  them  for 
the  purposes  of  his  schools.  The  hon. 
Baronet  referred  to  the  agitation  which 
had  taken  place  at  Edinburgh  respecting 
the  annuity  tax,  and,  possibly  to  strike 
terror  into  the  House,  he  insinuated  that 
some  such  excitement  would  overspread 
the  land  if  church  rates  were  not  speedily 
abolished.     But  if  ho  had  read  the  evi* 
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dence  of  Mr.  Morley,  Dr.  Foster,  and  all 
the  witnesses  on  that  side,  he  would  have 
seen  tliat  it  is  their  intention,  when  the 
Church-rates  Abolition  Bill  has  passed, 
to  continue  their  agitation  as  strenuously 
as  ever.  Did  the  House  ever  know  an 
agitation  which  grew  milder  from  victory, 
or  which  lessened  its  exertions  when  stimu- 
lated by  success  ?  And  the  Gentlemen  to 
whom  I  refer  have  admitted  that  their 
views  go  much  further  than  the  mere  aboli- 
tion of  church  rates.  The  hon.  Baronet  has 
compared  the  relative  number  of  Dissen- 
ters and  Churchmen  ;  but  from  whence 
he  procured  his  figures  I  am  unable  to 
divine.  [Sir  John  Tbelawnt  :  From  the 
Census  returns.]  Well,  I  have,  fortunately, 
happened  to  bring  with  me  some  which  I 
procured  from  a  later  document.  Besides, 
the  hon.  Baronet  unwittingly  committed 
himself  to  a  fallacy  in  comparing  the  num- 
ber of  Dissenters  with  Churchmen;  for  more 
than  half  the  Dissenters  were  in  favour  of 
church  rates.  The  fairer  way  is  to  compare 
the  number  of  the  opponents  of  that  rate 
with  the  number  of  those  who  are  favour- 
able to  its  continuance.  There  are  six 
sects  of  Baptists,  numbering  2^  per  cent 
of  the  general  population,  the  Independents 
numbering  7^  per  cent,  and  the  Jews, 
Mormons,  and  other  sects,  amounting  to 
6|  per  cent  additional,  raising  the  total  pro- 
portion of  those  who  are  opposed  to  church 
rates  to  16^  per  cent.  Those  who  are 
not  opposed  to  church  rates  are — Roman 
Catholics  3^  per  cent,  and  seven  sects  bf 
Wesley ans  numbering  13  per  cent,  mining 
in  all  a  similar  proportion  of  16^  per  cent. 
The  church-going  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  42  per  cent,  and  the  irre- 
ligious poor,  whom,  likewise,  I  feel  myself 
entitled  to  count,  are  in  the  ratio  of  25  per 
cent.  [Laughter  and  Opposition  cheers.'] 
Yes,  these  are  the  poor  who  are  never 
taught  by  the  Dbsenters,  and  never  visited 
by  Dissenters,  but  are  left  to  the  Church  of 
England,  whose  ministers  do  visit  and  read 
to  them,  and  send  Bible-readers  among 
them,  and  strive  to  bring  the  Gospel  home 
to  them,  both  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
This  calculation  then  shows  a  balance  of 
67  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  maintenance 
of  church  rates.  The  hon.  Baronet  has 
alluded  to  his  own  borough,  where,  though 
every  man  might  be  king  in  his  own  castle, 
I  greatly  fear  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  not 
quite  supreme.  If,  as  was  alleged,  the  in- 
habitants were  unanimous  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  church  rates,  how  came  it  that  a 
petition  from  Tavistock  against  the  aboli- 


tion  of  church   rates  had   been  laid   on 
the  table   the    previous   day,    which    was 
not  presented  by   the  hon.    Baronet  him* 
self  ?     The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Banbury  (Sir  C.  Douglas)  had   correctly 
quoted  the  evidence  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  North  Wiltshire 
(Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt),  but  had  scarcely 
laid  the  emphasis  on  the  right  word  ;  the 
quotation  runs  thus  :  "  whether  it  be  true, 
or  only  assumed,  at  all  events  the  objection 
which  is  stated  has  assumed  a  question  of 
religious  toleration."     Moreover  in  count- 
ing up  the  relative  numbers  in  the  divi- 
sions on    this   subject,  he  has  prudently 
omitted  all  mention  of  last   year's  divi* 
sion,  in  which  there  was  no  increase  of 
the  majority  previously  obtained,  and  which 
'  I  hope  the  division  on  this  day  will  still 
j  further  reduce.     This  House,  as  the  hon. 
I  Baronet  has   said,  has,  it  is   true,   pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  abolition  ;    but  then 
they  have  done  so  under  a  wrong  impres- 
sion.    The  House  was  formerly  led  away 
by  the   belief  that   this  was    a  question 
of  conscience,  and  by  the  desire  to  show 
consideration  to  honest  objections  of  this 
I  nature ;    but  now,   on   the  contrary,  we 
learn  from  the  evidence  of  nearly  all  the 
witnesses  examined  last  Session  that  the 
conscientious  objections  of  Dissenters  have 
I  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  that  very 
,  few   Dissenters  have  conscientious  objec- 
tions to  the  payment  of  church  rates  ;  that 
I  the  majority  of  Dissenters  are  not  against 
church  rates,  but  are  generally  disposed  to 
'  support  the  Church,  because  they  feel  the 
I  necessity  of  some   establishment  for   the 
'  maintenance  of  religion.     Dr.  Hume  stated 
I  that  he  never  met  with  a  Dissenter  wlio 
J  objected  to  the  payment  of  church  rates, 
,  when  the  subject  was  properly  explained 
j  to  him  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had 
often  read  able  arguments  by  Dissenters 
!  to  prove  that  these  rates  were  right  and 
proper.      Mr.   Osborne,  a  Methodist,  de- 
clared that  the  Wesl cyans  do  not  desire 
to  be  absolved  from  these  payments,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  look  on  the  Established 
Church  as  an  incalculable  blessing  ;    and 
Mr.  Gladding,  an  Independent,  testified  that 
it  is  only  some  few  Dissenters  who  desire 
to  separate  the  Church  from  the  State ;  and 
that  the  conscientious  objection  to  church 
rates  is  not  entertained  at  all  as  extensively 
as   is  commonly  supposed.     Three  other 
!  witnesses,  one  of  whom.  Archdeacon  San- 
I  ford,  bad  been  brought  up  as  a  Noncon- 
I  formist,  concurred  in   declaring   that  the 
objections  were  confined  to  a  small  class  of 
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Dissenters*  ami  thnt  the  opposition  was 
principally  based  on  political  grounds. 
The  right  bon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
North  Wiltshire  (Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt) 
depoaed  that  for  the  last  fifteen  years  this 
question  had  been  merely  a  source  of 
political  capital.  And  Dr.  Foster,  a  prime 
agitator  in  the  matter,  gave  evidence  which, 
in  fact,  amounts  to  the  same;  he  said  (and 
the  hon.  Baronet  opposite  has  said  the 
same  thing)  for  he  admitted  that  the  doe* 
trines  held  by  19-20ths  of  the  Dissenters 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Chorch  of 
England — so  that  the  opposition  cannot 
arise  out  of  their  belief;  or,  in  other  words, 
it  is  not  conscientious.  This  point  was 
truthfully  and  clearly  put  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  when  asked  to  explain  the  objec-* 
tions  which  were  entertained  to  church 
rates.     He  was  then  asked : — 

**  Do  you  belieye  that  any  strong  oonsoientions 
objection  exists  on  tho  part  of  Dissenters  against 
eontribntlng  to  a  ohnrch  rate  ? — I  really  do  not 
think  that  it  is  the  Dissenters  so  much  as  persons 
who  are  of  no  religion,  who  do  not  go  to  any  place 
of  worship,  and  who  object  to  every  rate  or  tax  of 
every  kind  ;  and  this  is  the  only  one  as  to  which 
they  have  any  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  op- 
position or  their  bad  feeling.  The  poor  rate  is 
made  without  their  consent ;  the  health  of  towns 
and  the  highway  rates  are  made  without  their  con- 
sent ;  and  the  county  rate  for  the  police  is  made 
without  their  consent ;  and  this  being  the  only  op- 
portunity they  have  for  opposition,  all  their  bad 
feeling  about  rates  in  general  comes  out  upon  the 
church  rate. 

Opposition,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  arises 
not  from  conscientious  objections  but  from 
political  aims,  or,  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  saying,  from  factious  agitation.  The 
church-rates  question,  as  I  will  now  show, 
is  merely  put  forward  as  a  sort  of  stalk- 
ing-horse by  certain  parties  who  desire  in 
reality  the  severance  of  the  Church  from 
the  State.  This  is  the  real  point  which  is 
aimed  at ;  so  great  is  the  extent  of  the 
designs  which  they  entertain.  Accord- 
ing to  Archdeacon  Sanford,  the  abolition  of 
church  rates  is  merely  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  entire  abolition  of  the  Established 
Chureh,  which  the  Dissenters  wish  to  pull 
down  and  reduce  to  the  level  of  the  sects. 
To  the  level  of  the  sects  ?  The  ministers 
of  every  sect  can  have  a  seat  in  this  House, 
and  I  believe  certain  ministers  of  Dissent- 
ing bodies  are  at  that  moment  included  in 
the  assembly.  But  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  are  precluded  from  sitting  in 
this  House.  If,  therefore,  the  Church  ie 
to  bo  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sects,  let 
it  be  at  liberty  to  send  its  ministers  like- 
wise to  this  House ;  let  the  aotagonista 
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meet  on  equal  terms;  and  I  vesture  to  say 
that  such  an  array  of  talent,  such  a  weight 
of  influence,  and  such  a  mass  of  intelli- 
gence would  be  thus  brought  to  bear  m 
would  utterly  overwhelm  nQ  the  opposition 
which  could  be  mustered  against  it.  Now 
1  must  refer  the  House  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Morley,  a  member  of  the  Liberation 
Committee,  who  has  been  Biost  active  in 
promoting  the  agitation  against  church 
rates.  He  stated  candidly  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee  that  their  opposition 
is  directed  not  merely  against  church  rates, 
but  against  every  conpeotion  between  re- 
ligion and  the  State,  and  that  it  was  on 
this  ground  that  the  Dissenters  objected 
to  accept  of  any  exemption  in  their  own 
favour.  He  added,  in  reply  to  a  further 
question,  that  *'  This  opposition  was  not 
consequent  upon  any  injury  which  was 
done  to  Dissenters  by  a  payment  which  thej 
are  called  upon  to  make,  J»ut  arose  from 
their  wish  to  assert  a  principle  which  they 
believed  to  be  a  true  principle  in  the  theory 
of  government."  Ho  wishes,  in  fact,  to 
dictate  the  true  principles  of  legislation. 
And  here,  indeed,  is  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter ;  this  is  the  underlyins^  principle 
which  causes  all  the  difference  in  detail — it 
is  a  different  theory  of  Qovernment  which 
they  sought  to  force  upon  the  Houso.  In 
this  notion  they  differed,  not  only  from  all 
the  great  statesmen  of  modem  days,  but  from 
the  political  philosophers  of  former  times; 
they  do  not  even  rise  as  high  as  the  theory 
of  the  Chineise  philosopher:  namely,  that  it 
is,  or  it  ought  to  be,  the  aim  of  Governments 
to  seek  the  good  of  the  nations  which  they 
govern;  but  the  church-rate  abolitionists 
diffef  not  only  from  this  belief,  but  from 
the  principle  which  is  almost  the  only  one 
that  pervades  the  writings  of  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  Napoleon — namely,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  be  fore- 
most in  leading  the  nation  to  those  ideas 
which  the  Government  believes  to  be  tmo 
and  for  their  good,  even  though  the  nation 
at  the  thne  reject  them.  Assuredly,  if 
the  Government  were  to  seek  the  good  of 
I  tho  nation,  its  first  duty  would  be  to  main- 
tain the  established  religion.  Bnt  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Morley,  all  that  is  required 
at  the  hands  of  the  Government  is  to 
insure  the  security  of  person  and  property; 
he  believes  that  Government  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  a  policeman.  What  may  be 
his  idea  of  the  present  Government  I  do 
not  know;  whether  he  believes  tliat  it  is 
their  duty  to  seek  the  good  ef  the  nation 
— or  wlrether  he  reganis  all   the  occn* 
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pants  of  the  Treoaary  Beneh  as  amounting 
but  to  one  policeman,  in  the  same  way  that 
nine  tailors  are  supposed  to  mako  one 
man.  And  this  is  the  only  ground  which 
those  can  consistently  take  who  oppose 
church  rales  on  any  principle,  and  desire 
to  OTorthrow  the  Established  Church ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  who  beliere  that  the 
office  of  Government  is  to  seek  the  good  of 
the  governed,  must  hold  it  the  chief  duty 
of  Government  to  support  the  Established 
Church.  But  even  this  security,  which  Mr. 
Morley  desires,  is,  after  all,  only  to  be  one- 
aided;  for,  that  he  desires  the  Government 
to  take  away  the  pioperty  of  the  Church 
is  apparent  by  the  following  evidence  : — 

**  Tea  spoke  of  certain  ultimate  objects ;  do  jou 
■appose  that  the  efiEorts  which  are  now  maldng 
are  with  the  direct  yiew  of  ultimately  bringing 
about  these  objects? — I  dare  say  the  phrase  has 
met  your  Lordship,  '  The  separation  of  Church 
and  State ;'  I  belieye  that  that  is  an  object  which 
numbers  of  earnest  men  have  set  before  them- 
selves ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  I  would  take  the 
liberty  to  repeat  it." 

"  That  step  is  taking  away  from  the  Church  its 
property,  and  giving  it  to  the  State  for  some 
general  purposes  ? — That  is  not  the  only  result 
which  if  necessarily  involved." 

8o  that,  although  in  his  opinion  the  proper 
end  of  Government  is  to  secure  property, 
the  6rst  thing  which  he  wishes  to  accomplish 
is  to  take  away  from  the  Church  the  pro- 
perty which  she  possesses,  and  to  transfer 
it  to  the  State,  to  be  employed  in  general 
purposes.  Dr.  Foster  avowed  himself  to 
be  the  Chairman  of  the  Liberation  Society 
the  objects  of  which  are  "  to  separate  the 
Chnreh  from  the  State,  to  take  away  all 
funds  and  property  witli  which  the  State 
had  endowed  any  denomination  whatever;" 
on  this  ground  it  objected  also  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  and  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  anti-church-rate  agitation.  It 
lias  been  proved,  then,  in  this  blue-book 
that  the  church-rate  agitation  is  merely 
political ;  and  we  are  also  shown  the  real 
extent  of  the  designs  of  the  agitators. 
Toa  know,  now,  what  we  are  required  to 
ffive  up.  What,  then,  are  we  to  receive 
m  return  ?  Rest  and  immunity  from  fur- 
ther vexation?  When  the  Bill  has  passed, 
will  the  agitation  be  laid  to  rest?  or 
will  its  Bopporters  by  that  victory  be 
rendered  only  more  anxious  to  achieve 
their  other  objects  ?  Mr.  Morley,  in  his 
evidence,  gives  a  direct  answer  to  this 
^oration: — "I  believe,"  he  says, ''  that  the 
'ConcesBion  of  the  question  of  church  rates 
ironkl  not  satisfy  the  ultimate  expecta- 
4ionB — er,  I  would  eay,  the  requirements 
nfDiaaenterB."    Dr.  Foster  admitted  that 


if  the  question  of  church  rates  were  settled 
to-morrow  there  were  **  ulterior  objects 
which  he  should  also  wish  to  see  accom- 
plished." Ho  was  further  asked  by  the 
Committee,  whether  it  was  his  opinion  that 
the  settlement  of  this  question  would  tend 
to  produce  peace  between  the  Established 
Church  and  the  members  of  the  Dissenting 
body;  and  he  replied  that  such  a  settle- 
ment **  could  not  be  regarded  as  disposing 
of  all  the  questions  in  which  they  had  an 
interest,  and  that,  so  long  as  the  Esta- 
blished Church  existed,  the  same  differences 
would,  in  his  opinion,  continue  to  prevail." 
It  is  therefore  quite  hopeless  to  look  for 
peace  by  a  settlement  of  this  question. 
Mr.  Morley  declared  that  the  *'  existing  or- 
ganizations would  continue  as  long  as  any 
connection  is  maintained  between  legisla- 
tion and  Religion,"  and  hinted  that  an  in- 
fluence was  exercised  by  these  organizations 
which  hon.  Members  understand  very  well 
who  have  been  led  to  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Bill.  The  Liberation  Society,  Mr.  Morley 
stated,  had  correspondents  in  every  consti- 
tuency, and  received  the  co-operation  of 
earnest,  thoughtful  men  in  every  moderately 
large-sized  town;  "  and  there  is,"  he  says, 
"a course  of  action  which  candidates  under- 
stand perfectly  well,  and  which  is  found  to 
be  operative  on  this  partieular  question." 
It  was  also  stated  by  Dr.  Foster  that  the 
society  had  appointed  a  Committee  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  elections. 
Now  I  ask  the  House  whether  it  is  right 
to  give  way  to  such  a  system  of  agitation? 
and  whether  doing  so  would  not  encourage 
a  new  and  dangerous  principle  in  the  State? 
In  Sir  John  Stephen's  Anti-Slavery  Be" 
collections  we  might  see  a  good  instance 
of  the  unconstitutional  power  which  may 
be  exercised  by  only  two  members  of  a 
society  organized  for  ostensibly  religious 
purposes ;  it  shows  the  kind  of  agitation 
which  is  carried  on  behind  the  scenes,  and 
the  way  in  which  a  few  active  and  unscru- 
pulous men  may  overbear  the  Parliament 
of  the  nation.  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  this  agitation  for  the  abolition 
of  church  rates  is  merely  a  political  move- 
ment, and  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  that 
movement  is  the  destruction  of  the  Church 
Establishment ;  I  have  shown,  too,  how 
hopeless  it  is  to  expect  that  the  question 
would  be  set  at  rest  by  passing  the  present 
Bill.  I  havo  not  timo  to  go  through  all  the 
copious  evidence  of  the  evil  e&cts  that 
have  resulted  in  all  parishes  in  which 
church  rates  has  been  discontinued.  In 
many  cases,  the  fabric  of  the  churches  has 
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gone  to  dccoj  for  want  of  fundB  to  repair 
ihem.  '■  The  sUto  of  the  cliurchea  in  Bir- 
minglmm,  "  according  to  one  nilneBS,"  is 
concloBifeagainBttbe  Toluntnrj  BjBtero,  for 
ID  tbat  town  the  clergy  vero  ao  aclive  and 
xealouB  that  if  any  of  the  bod;  could  succeed 
in  obtaining  tbo  requisite  funds,  it  irould  be 
the  clorfry  of  fiirmingbani."  The  church 
of  St.  Philip's  abutted  on  a  street:  it  iraa 
allowed  to  fall  into  such  a  slate  of  disrepair 
tbat  life  was  endangered  by  the  risk  of 
the  fall  of  the  churob.  The  Corporation 
sent  to  the  cburchvardens  a  Btateraent  of 
tho  fact,  with  a  view  to  that  repair  of  the 
cburoh.  The  churchwardens  in  their  re- 
ply atoted  tbat  they  bad  no  funds.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  Corporation  had 
to  Slop  up  the  footway  on  that  aide  of  the 
street.  In  Nottingham  also,  the  churches 
were  in  a  similar  state  ;  the  church  of  St. 
Mary's  was  in  such  a  perilous  state  tliat 
the  clergyman,  after  endeaTouring  niibout 
sucoeBs  to  raise  the  funds  to  repair  it,  had 
to  resign  the  living,  and  the  church  was 
shut  up  for  four  years.  This  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  voluntary  system  has  not 
succeeded  in  providing  for  the  repair  of 
churches.  I  need  not  remind  the  House 
that  even  in  the  matter  of  education, 
which  is  regarded  as  more  irortby  of  sup- 
port than  the  repair  of  churches,  the 
voluntary  system  has  proved  a  failure.  In 
Manchester  and  Salferd  the  attempts  to 
provide  the  means  of  education  by  the 
voluntary  system  failed,  and  the  inbabi- 
tante  have  had  ultimately  to  strike  a  rate 
for  the  purpose.  So  much  more  then  must 
it  fail  to  provide  for  the  repair  of  churches; 
80  muob  more  will  a  rate  there  be  neces- 
sary. Pubho  education,  it  will  -be  ad- 
mitted, is  much  more  important  than 
the  repair  of  churches,  yet  the  funds 
for  it  cannot  be  obtained  on  tiio  vol- 
ontary  principle,  a  fortiori  it  will  be 
more  difficult  to  obtain  funds  for  the 
Utter  object  by  the  same  syalem.  Some 
hon.  Members  voted  iu  favour  ef  the 
Bill    last    year    because    they    snp posed 
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ported  from  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol. 
Of  200  parishes  in  that  arebdeaconi-y  only 
eight  have  refused  a  church  rate,  and  in 
the  course  of  two  years  five  out  of  the 
eight  have  retraced  their  stepB,  and  re- 
peuted.  This  proves  what  two  of  the  wit- 
nesses deposed,  that  a  better  feeling  u 
glowing  up  in  favour  of  the  Church. 
Another  witness  to  the  same  fact  is 
Dr.  Luahington,  the  Dean  of  the  ArohM; 
he  stated  tliat  during  the  last  seven  y^ors 
there  had  been  only  two  cases  of  dift- 
puted  church  rates,  and  those  coses  turned 
on  incidental  oireumstanceB  not  eanneoted 
with  the  principle  of  the  rale  itself.  Even 
Dr.  Foster  allows  tbat  the  ilt-feeKng  for- 
merly ojoiled  by  church  rates  "  ia  very 
much  diminishing."  Let  the  House,  more< 
over,  look  at  the  comparative  number  of 
the  petitions  presented  in  favour  of  aboli- 
tion, and  against  It.  On  the  previous  day 
there  were  700  petitions  presented  against 
the  abolition,  and  in  the  present  sitting 
upwards  of  1,000.  What  have  they  to 
show  on  the  other  side  f  Up  to  the  2ai 
February  one  poor  miserable  petition,  tbat 
must  have  occasioned  the  opposite  party 
much  trouble  to  get  up,  wss  the  only  one 
presented,  and  only  four  since  then,  up  to 
yesterday,  have  been  obtained.  I  was  glad 
also  to  see  that  so  many  Members  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  House  have  had  to  present 
so  many  petitions  against  the  abolilioa  of 
the  rate,  although  thoir  propensity  inclined 
the  other  way.  'therefore  one  inducement 
to  vote  for  abolition  has  been  removed  bj 
the  evidence  vrhicb  we  now  possess.  Some, 
again,  may  have  voted  thus  in  the  hope 
of  restoring  pesee;  which  the  evidenco  of 
all  parties  shows  to  be  a  most  vain  and 
delusive  expectation.  I  might,  perhaps, 
assume  that  some  few  Members  voted  for 
this  Bill  last  year  from  hostility  to  the 
Church,  but  let  these  Members  remember 
that  the  sttme  party  anxiously  wish  to  do 
away  with  all  grants  to  all  religious  da- 
nominations,  with  the  lUffiwn  Datum, 
and  the  grant  to  Maynootb,  and  seek  to 
seculariEo  the  property  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Evil  results  have 
followed  wherever  a  chnrch  rate  has  been 
refused  ;  is  the  House  prepared  to  extend 
those  evil  effects  over  the  whole  country  f 
Those  parishes  that  have  already  refusM 
the  rate  will  not  thank  the  House  for 
the  Bill  abolishing  it,  and  the  more  nnmer- 
oas  parishes  that  wish  still  to  rate  tbem- 
aelvea  will  not  thankfully  receive  ineh  a 
prohibition  and  restraint  at  your  hands. 
Laatly,  I  uk  yon  who  should  ratbtr  b« 
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believed  and  followed, — those  who  arrop^ate 
the  tone  of  Morley  and  Foster;  or  those 
who  say  with  Gladding,  tho  Independent, 
that  '*  Uie  present  state  of  the  law  is  satis- 
factory as  well  in  towns  as  in  the  rural 
parishes.*'  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  move 
the  Amendment  of  which  I  have  given 
notiee»  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
this  day  six  months. 

Mb.  RICHARD  LONG,  on  rising  to 
second  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord, 
said  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  trespassing  upon  their  attention, 
and  he  felt  all  the  difficulty  of  addressing 
an  assembly  so  fastidiously  critical  as  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  task  would  bo  diffi- 
cult enough  under  any  circumstances,  but  it 
was  especially  difficult  when  he  had  to  fol- 
low the  noble  Lord  (Lord  R.  Montagu)  over 
ground  so  well  trodden,  and  on  a  question 
that  had  been  so  often  discussed.  Yet  he 
cofild  not  but  feel  obliged  to  the  noble 
Lord  for  the  able  speech,  a  speech  marked 
by  80  much  moderation  and  sound  judg- 
ment, in  which  he  had  moved  his  Amend- 
ment* though  he  should  himself  suffer  from 
the  disadvantage  of  having  to  follow  it. 
The  Motion  being  one  for  abolition,  pure 
and  simple,  he  should  not  stay  to  discuss 
any  of  those  measures  which  had  been 
put  forward  as  modes  of  compromising  the 
question  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  his  side  of 
the  House,  but  which  proved  clearly  that 
they  were  not  indifferent  to  conscientious 
scruples,  nor  unwilling  to  show  sympathy 
for  the  objections  of  Nonconformists  even 
though  they  might  deny  that  such  ob- 
jections were  rightly  founded.  Since  the 
quMtion  was  last  discussed,  a  Commit- 
tee had  been  appointed  in  "another  place*' 
to  inquire  into  this  question  ;  it  had  pub- 
lished the  evidence,  which  he  believed 
had  been  widely  circulated.  That  report 
showed  clearly  what  were  the  real  objects 
of  the  opposition  to  church  rates.  Another 
and  not  the  least  important  result  of  that 
Committee  had  been  a  reaction  throughout 
England  and  Wales  in  the  minds  of  inde- 
pendent Churchmen ;  they  were  resolved 
no  longer  to  leave  this  question  "  cast  upon 
the  waters,"  to  find  fnends  as  it  might ; 
they  were  determined  to  give  this  unjust 
and  iniquitous  measure  every  constitutional 
and  legal  opposition  in  their  power.  The 
consequence  was  that  in  the  last  week  of 
Janaary  alone  there  were  33  petitions, 
signed  by  700  persons,  against  the  aboli- 
tion of  church  rates  presented  to  that 
House.  There  were  332  petitions,  signed 
bj  7700  persons,  against  the  abolition  at 


church  rates  without  an  equivalent,  and  99 
petitions,  with  3,500  signatures,  against 
the  particular  Bill  of  tho  hon.  Member  for 
Tavistock,  and  he  believed  that  the  division 
would  show  signs  of  the  reaction  be  referred 
to.  Now  what  were  the  objects  of  the  Bill 
before  the  House  ?  The  Bill  proposed  to 
abolish,  without  providing  any  substitute, 
equivalent,  or  compensation,  the  fund  that 
had  been  raised  in  England  for  the  mainte* 
oance  of  its  churches  for  four  or  five  cen- 
turies. The  House  did  not  abolish  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Courts,  it  did  not  abolish  the 
most  petty  office,  without  giving  a  compen- 
sation to  every  officer,  and  recognising 
their  vested  interests.  The  House  of 
Commons  was,  however,  now  asked  to  con- 
sent to  the  confiscation  of  nearly  £300,000 
a  year,  which  sum,  if  capitalized,  as  Sir 
John  Coleridge  very  properly  observed  the 
other  day,  would  amount  to  something  like 
£9,000,000.  When  Parliament  abolished 
the  slave  trade,  they  thought  it  only  just 
to  pay  the  slave  owners  £20,000,000. 
Even  when  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
abolish  some  fiscal  impost,  a  drawback  was 
generally  allowed  to  those  who  would  be 
otherwise  pecuniary  sufferers  by  their  com- 
mercial transactions.  Where,  then,  was  the 
justice  or  the  policy  of  the  measure  before 
the  House  ?  He  repeated,  he  believed  the 
opinion  of  the  public  had  very  materially 
changed  since  the  publication  of  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  particularly  referred 
to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Hume,  of  Liverpool, 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Miller,  of  Birmingham,  the 
Rev.  R.  C.  Savage,  and  the  Rev.  G. 
Osbom.  The  blue-book  contained  evidence 
much  more  important  than  he  could  offer, 
or  than  had  been  offered  by  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  J.  Trelawny),  the  mover  of  the 
Bill.  The  evidence  proved  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  church  rates  would  almost  entirely 
destroy  the  means  of  supporting  the  fabrics 
of  the  churches  in  large  towns  ;  he  could 
not  help  asking  what  would  be  the  result 
of  this  among  large  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation ?  It  was  asserted  that  the  abolition 
of  church  rates  was  required  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty.  But  he  put  this 
question  to  conscientious  Dissenters — were 
they,  on  thesame  ground,  prepared  to  abolish 
the  compulsory  observance  of  the  Sunday 
by  the  Jews  ?  ('<  Oh  !  oh!")  Let  them 
consider  the  question  ;  what  right  had  they 
to  demand  the  abolition  of  church  rates 
on  the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  and 
yet  to  prohibit  the  Jews  from  employing 
the  Christian  Sunday  as  they  pleased? 
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Thej  did  not  acknowledge  its  sacred 
character.  Again,  what  would  be  the 
effect 'of  the  present  measure  upon  the 
English  clergy?  Their  anxieties  and 
responsibilities,  which  were  already  very 
heavy,  would  be  enormously  increased; 
and  a  body  of  men,  who  were  remarkable 
for  their  ability  and  their  aeal  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  would  be  placed  in 
a  position  of  great  embarrassment  and  diffi- 
culty by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  now 
contended  for,  and  by  throwing  on  them  the 
additional  labour  requisite  to  raise  funds  for 
the  support  of  their  churches.  But  beyond 
and  above  all  these  reasons  there  was  one 
argument  connected  with  the  church-rate 
question,  which  struck  him  with  peculiar 
rorce.  This  Spoliation  Bill  would  be 
carried,  if  carried  it  was  to  be,  by  po- 
litical pressure,  not  by  force  of  argument. 
During  the  agitation  of  the  question  for 
the  bst  thirty  years,  there  was  no  bolder 
or  more  uncompromising  opponent  to  the 
abolition  of  church  rates  than  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(Lord  John  Russell).  He  regretted  not 
seeing  the  noble  Lord  in  his  place  to-day, 
to  defend  in  person  those  principles  with 
which  he  had  heretofore  identified  himself. 
He  wished  to  speak  with  all  respect  of  that 
noble  Lord,  but  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  character  of  public  men  was  the 
possession  of  tho  country.  Until  the  last 
year  no  hon.  Member  of  that  House  evinced 
greater  earnestness,  zeal,  and  determina- 
tion in  his  opposition  to  every  measure  for 
the  abolition  of  church  rates  than  the  noble 
Lord  himself.  What  had  since  happened 
to  change  the  noble  Lord's  opinions  ? 
What  had  changed  his  convictions  ?  If 
he  had  not  changed  his  convictions,  why 
had  ho  changed  his  vote  ?  He  (Mr.  Long) 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  not  by 
the  force  of  argument  the  noble  Lord's 
convictions  had  changed,  for  they  had 
changed  not  in  the  heyday  of  effervescent 
youth,  but  after  many  years  of  matured 
statesmanship, — but  his  conversion  had 
been  effected  rather  by  a  certain  poli- 
tioal  pressure  that  had  been  put  upon 
him.  To  anything  like  political  pressure 
ke  (Mr.  Long)  had  no  answer  to  give 
but  one  of  a  firm,  resolute,  though  tem- 
perate resistance,  and  a  determination 
■ever  to  cease  tho  expression  of  his 
convictions  whilst  he  had  a  voice  capable 
of  uttering  them.  Such  pressure,  however, 
temetimes  extorted  votes;  and  after  the 
many  speedMS  they  had  heard  made  by 
the  Bom  L«ffd  from  week  to  week  and 
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from  year  to  year  upon  this  subject—after 
the  able  statesmanship  he  had  displayed  in 
that  Houso  as  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  he  (Mr.  Long)  was  unwilling  to 
believe  that  the  convictions  of  the  noble 
Lord  were  in  favour  of  the  passing  of  this 
measure  at  the  present  moment;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  noble  Lord  should  vote  in 
favour  of  tho  abolition  of  church  rates,  that 
vote,  he  feared,  would  be  given  contrary  to 
his  convictions.  '*  Oh."  He  was  simply  ex- 
pressing his  own  opinions  upon  the  subject. 
He  deplored  the  continuance  of  the  agitation 
on  this  question ;  but  would  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Conservatives  settle  it? 
He  believed  not.  ~  Because  he  believed  this 
Bill  calculated  to  excite  ill-feeling  and  acri- 
mony, instead  of  salving  sores  and  creating 
peace ;  because  he  believed  it  to  be  any* 
thing  but  a  moderate  Bill ;  because  he 
believed  it  would,  if  passed,  leave  a  sense 
of  deep  injustice  rankling  in  the  minds  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  because  he  believed  it  would,  if 
carried  in  this  House  and  thrown  oat  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  generate  differences 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature at  a  time  when  it  was  essential  that 
those  bodies  should  be  in  harmony ;  be- 
cause he  believed  it  would  not  be  satis- 
factory to  Dissenters  ony  more  than  to 
Churchmen  ;  and  because  he  considered  it 
would  be  a  most  dangerous  precedent  to 
concede  to  pressure  that  which  could  not 
be  got  by  argument  and  fair  logic,  he  bad 
great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  Motion  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Hunting- 
donshire, that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  ^o 
word  *'  now,  "and  at  the  end  ef  the  Quea* 
tion,  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Sm  GEORGE  LEWIS  :  The  noble 
Lord  who  moved  the  Amendment  laid  be* 
fore  the  House  a  full  statement  of  the 
arguments  which  it  appeared  to  him  it  was 
desirable  to  submit  to  our  notice  before  we 
arrived  at  a  decision  on  the  subject  under 
discussion.  He  was  followed  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  and  who 
has  spoken  in  a  manner,  on  this,  the  first 
occasion  on  which  he  has  addressed  the 
Housoi  which  unquestionably  creates*  such 
a  presumption  as  to  his  knowledge  and 
ability  as  to  induce  us  to  wish  that  he 
would  on  future  occasions  seise  the  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  hia  opniotta  on  some 
of  those  variouB  subjects  which  awi^i  oar 
decision.      There  was,  tewefer»  iatbe 
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Bpeeoh  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  one  passoge 
of  which  1  feel  bound  to  take  notice,  and 
the  tone  and  substance  of  which  I  trust  he 
will  in  any  subsequent  speech  which  he 
may  make  not  deem%it  expedient  to  imi- 
tate. He  thought  fit  to  state  to  the 
House  that  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  had,  in  the  case  of  the 
last  TOte  which  ho  gave  with  respect  to 
ehorch  rates,  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
siDcere  convictions  which  he  entertained 
on  that  subject.  Now,  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  been  in  the  House  when  the  de- 
bate to  which  this  charge  refers  took 
place,  he  would  recollect  that  my  noble 
Friend  stated  at  length  his  views  upon 
this  question;  that  he  gave  the  reasons 
for  that  change  with  respect  to  it  which 
hia  opinions  had  undergone ;  that  those 
were  weighty,  although  they  may  not  be 
considered  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
eoncIusiTO  reasons,  and  that  there  was, 
therefore,  not  the  slightest  ground  for  that 
imputation  of  insincerity  which  has  to-day 
been  made.  The  hon.  Gentleman  would 
do  well  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  have 
modified  their  opinions  on  many  questions 
of  much  greater  importance  and  magnitude 
than  that  which  we  are  now  discussing, 
without,  in  consequence,  being  held  to  be 
open  to  any  such  imputation  of  insinceri- 
ty ;  and  I  trust,  therefore,  he  will  not, 
after  he  has  had  a  more  extended  experi- 
ence of  our  proceedings,  seek  to  obtain  an 
undue  advantage  for  his  own  opinions  by 
making  unfounded  charges  against  those 
from  whom  he  happens  to  differ.  Having 
now,  as  I  hope,  shown  the  House  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  is  entirely  mistaken  in  the 
view  which  he  takes  of  the  vote  of  my 
noble  Friend,  I  shall  proceed  briefly  to 
state  the  reasons  why  I  mean  to  support 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  under  con- 
sideration. I  may,  then,  in  the  first  place 
observe,  that  1  have  never  been  one  of 
those  who  entertain  eitreme  opinions  on 
the  question  with  which  the  Bill  proposes 
to  deaK  I  do  not  regard  the  maintenance 
of  ehorch  rates  in  any  form  as  necessarily 
an  infringement  of  religious  liberty;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  unable  to  agree 
with  the  great  majority  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  in  the  belief  that  if  church  rates 
were  abolished  the  fabrics  of  the  Church 
of  Bngland  would,  as  the  result,  fall  into 
decay.  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  that  the 
opinions  to  which  1  am  about  to  give  ex- 
pression Are  not  likely  to  find  favour  with 
■ny  lar^  nnmber  of  the  Membeni  of  this 


House.  The  views,  however,  which  I  on 
former  occasions  enunciated  I  still  retain 
upon  this  subject,  although  I  confess  I  have 
lost  my  faith  in  the  probability  of  any  rea- 
sonable compromise  being  effected,  by  which 
a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question 
could  be  attained.  I  have  therefore  come 
— rreluctantly,  1  must  admit— to  tlie  oon- 
clusion  that  the  best  course  to  pursue  is  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tavistock  has  introduced.  Now,  one  of 
the  arguments  which  was  urged  by  the 
noble  Lord  who  moved  the  Amendment 
against  the  proposal  which  the  Bill  involves 
was,  that  in  certain  parishes  in  the  town  of 
Birmingham  where  no  church  rates  were 
levied  the  fabric  of  the  church  had  as  a 
consequence  fallen  into  decay,  and  the 
noble  Lord  having  mentioned  that  fact, 
contended  that  if  such  was  the  state  of 
things  in  a  town  such  as  Birmingham, 
there  was  a  forUoi'i  reason  to  suppose 
matters  would  assume  a  still  worse  aspect 
in  the  case  of  rural  parishes.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  that  argument  admits 
of  being  inverted,  if  we  only  for  a  moment 
take  into  account  what  the  real  position 
is  of  those  churches  which  are  situated  in 
towns.  The  support  of  the  Church  of 
England  may  be  said  to  be  founded  on  a 
system  of  tithes;  but  that  system  entirely 
fails  in  towns,  inasmuch  as  tithes  are 
paid  out  of  the  annual  increment  of 
the  land.  But  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  land  is  covered  with  houses 
there  can  be  no  fund  out  of  which  tithes 
would  be  payable,  and  the  church  under 
those  circumstances  relies  upon  voluntary 
contributions.  There  are  pew-rents  and 
Easter  offerings,  and  christening,  marriage, 
and  burial  fees,  and  I  may  perhaps  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  had  re- 
cently occasion  to  regret,  in  connection 
with  those  fees,  that  in  tho  parishes  in 
London,  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  intra* 
mural  interments,  that  source  of  support  is 
cut  off.  But,  as  I  was  observing,  thecnuroh, 
under  the  circumstances  to  which  I  allude^ 
has  to  be  maintained  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, consisting  of  pew-rents,  or  other 
offerings,  and  it  is  therefore  manifest  that 
there  is  greater  difficulty  in  collecting  sub- 
scriptions for  the  maintenance  of  the  chucch 
in  towns  than  in  ordinary  rural  parishes, 
where  the  incumbent  receives  a  stipend 
adequate  to  his  support  out  of  the  tithes  of 
his  parish,  and  all  that  is  required  in  ad- 
dition is  a  small  sum  to  keep  np  the  fabric 
of  the  church,  and  to  make  prorision  tor 
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tke  Mrriees.  I  cMiiioi  under  those  dr. 
OfunaUneeB,  bat  believe  that  in  the  erent  of 
the  church  rates  being  abolished,  greater 
facilities  would  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
majoritj  of  rural  parishes  for  procuring 
that  small  sum,  orer  and  above  the  larger 
sum  which  is  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergyman,  than  could  be  secured  in 
the  poorer  class  of  parishes  in  towns.  Now, 
in  dealing  with  this  subject  of  church  rates, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  suggesting  to  the 
House  that  it  is  one  which  has  frequently 
been  discussed  with  m<n«  of  sentiment 
than  of  reason  and  solid  argument.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  sentiment,  for  in- 
stance, indulged  in  with  reference  to  the 
imaginary  grievances  of  Dissenters ;  but 
there  is  also  a  certain  degree  of  spurious 
sentiment  pervading  the  views  of  those 
who  contend  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  the  church  of  the  poor.  It  is  said  that 
if  we  abolish  church  rates  there  will  be  no 
free  seats  for  the  humbler  classes  ;  but 
how  is  it  that  under  the  existing  law  free 
seats  are  provided  for  them  ?  Simply  by 
the  fact  that  those  who  are  not  poor  pay 
church  rates.  If,  however,  an  adequate 
sum  for  the  repair  of  the  church  and  the 
maintenance  of  its  services  were  provided 
by  means  of  pew-rents,  even  in  rural  as 
well  as  in  the  town  parishes,  the  difficulty 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing  would  he 
at  an  end.  Money  would  be  collected  from 
those  who  are  able  to  pay  pew-rents,  and 
the  poor  might  be  proriaed  with  free  seats, 
as  under  the  existing  system.  I  am  of 
course  aware  that  there  are  at  present  pre- 
valent strong  objections  to  pew-rents  ;  but 
how«  I  would  ask,  can  a  line  be  more  ef- 
fectually drawn  between  Dissenters,  whose 
conscientious  scruples  we  are  anxious  to 
respect,  and  those  by  whom  the  church  is 
practically  used — in  other  words,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation — than  by  simply 
imposing  on  a  portion  of  the  pews  a  mo- 
derate rent?  For  my  own  part,  I  must 
confess  that  I  see  nothing  in  pew-rents 
which  is  at  all  opposed  to  the  sanctity  with 
which  a  place  of  religious  worship  ought 
to  be  surrounded.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
they  are  objected  to  arises  from  the  feeling 
that  they  are  in  some  way  connected  with 
dissent ;  but  what,  I  may  ask,  is  a  church 
rate,  but  a  pew-rent  under  another  name  ? 
The  only  difference  between  them,  practi- 
cally speaking,  is  that  a  church  rate  is  a 
charge  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  of  a 
parish,  for  the  most  part  in  respect  of  their 
habitaUont,  while,  in  the  case  of  pew-rents, 
the  churchwarden  of  a  parish  simply 
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signs  a  pew  to  the  occupiers  of  each  house, 
as  far  as  the  accommodation  in  the  church 
will  allow.  I  therefore  cannot  under- 
stand the  justice  of  the  objection  which 
many  persons  entertain  to  resorting  to  pew- 
rents  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of 
the  church.  If,  then,  a  system  were  in- 
troduced in  accordance  with  which  it  would 
he  competent  for  the  incumbent  of  a  pariah 
or  the  Bishop,  on  the  abolition  of  diurch 
rates,  to  impose  on  a  certain  portion  of  the 
pews  in  rural  churches  a  moderate  rent,  I 
apprehend  an  equivalent  would  he  found 
for  the  sum — I  believe  it  amounts  to 
£250.000— whidi  is  at  present  raised  by 
means  of  church  rates.  The  hen.  GenUe- 
man  who  seconded  the  Ajnendment,  how- 
ever, contends  that  we  ought  not  to  abdish 
a  tax  of  this  nature  without  giving  com- 
pensation ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  was 
happy  in  selecting  the  case  of  the  practi- 
tioners in  the  Palace  Court,  or  that 
of  the  proprietors  of  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,  to  whom  compensation  was,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  passing  of  measures  affect- 
ing  their  interests,  accorded,  as  furnishing 
an  illustration  of  the  justice  of  the  view 
which  he  submitted  to  the  House.  I  would, 
in  dealing  with  this  point,  venture  to  point 
out  to  the  hen.  Gentieman  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  compensation  is  granted 
by  Pariiament  in  such  cases  rests  upon  the 
foundation  of  property.  When,  therefore, 
two  Sessions  ago,  we  went  so  far  as  to 
grant  compensation  to  the  proctors  who 
practised  in  the  EcdesiasticiU  Courts,  we 
proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  they 
possessed  a  vested  interest  in  their  profes- 
sional pursuits  which  it  was  but  reasonable 
to  take  into  account  when  those  courts 
were  abolished.  In  the  present  instance  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  point  to  any  class  of  per- 
sons who  can  be  said  to  have  a  vested  in- 
terest, and  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is 
any  ground  for  applying  the  doctrine  of 
compensation  to  church  rates.  What  I 
should  wish  to  provide  is,  not  compensa- 
tion to  any  dass  of  persons,  but  a  substi- 
tute for  the  impost  to  be  aboli^ed,  some 
payment  which  would  discharge  the  same 
function  as  is  discharged  by  church  rates — 
at  once  certain  in  its  coUection  and  just  in 
its  incidence.  That  problem  is,  I  think, 
solved  by  reference  to  pew-rents,  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  see  that  the  objections  to  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill  have  any  force 
whatever.  I  have  thus  indicated,  so  far 
as  I  am  aUe,  the  views  I  have  formed  on 
this  subject.  Notwithstanding  the  sup- 
posed light  shed  upon  the  lahject  hj  the 
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Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  have  no 
proposition  to  oppose  to  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill  ;  I  shall  therefore  deem  it  my 
daty  to  support  the  original  Motion. 

Mr.  KER  SBYMBR  said,  he  was  not 
going  to  discuss  the  question  of  church 
rates.  All  that  could  be  said  on  the 
general  subject  had  been  already  said  by 
others  better  than  he  could  pretend  to  say 
it,  but  he  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  present  position  of  the 
church-rate  Question,  and  the  steps  by 
which  it  had  reached  that  position,  and  he 
must  say  the  friends  of  the  Church  had 
great  reason  to  complain  that  noble  Lords 
and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  been  in 
office,  with  a  very  short  interval,  since  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Government  had  left  the 
question  of  church  rates  in  tho  hands  of 
independent  Mcmhers  pledged  to  their  total 
and  unconditional  abolition.  If  he  had  to 
spoak  of  noble  Lords  and  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen in  their  absence  it  was  not  his  fault. 
He  did  not  complain  of  the  absence  of  Mi- 
nisters on  a  Wednesday,  but  he  did  complain 
of  their  leaving  questions  of  vital  importance 
to  private  Members  which  thus  came  to  be 
discussed  during  the  absence  of  Ministers 
at  a  Wednesday  morning  sitting.  Consi- 
dering the  importance  of  this  Question — 
for,  thank  God,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Morley  and 
Mr.  Miall,  the  Church  was  still  a  great  insti- 
tution of  the  country— considering  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Question  ever  since  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Braintree  case, 
they  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  course 
which  had  been  taken  by  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  in  1856.  The  predecessor  of 
the  hon.  Baronet,  Sir  William  Clay,  brought 
forward  his  usual  Motion  for  the  abolition 
of  church  rates,  and  they  were  all  very 
anxious  to  know  what  course  would  be 
pursued  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Morpeth,  then  Home  Secre- 
tary (Sir  George  Grey)  on  that  occasion. 
He  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
for  the  total  abolition  of  church  rates,  all 
though  prepared,  disposed,  and  determined 
to  maintain  church  rates  in  some  9,000  or 
10,000  parishes.  A  vote  more  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  on  which  they  consider- 
ed the  second  reading  of  Bills  never  was 
given;  and  when  the  present  Home  Secre- 
tary said  ho  .would  vote  for  this  Bill,  be- 
cause no  compromise  had  been  provided, 
be  would  ask  why  did  not  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  propose  a  compromise? 
After  the  decision  of  the  House  on  that 
occasion,  ho  got  up  and  asked  the  Homo 


Secretary  if  the  Government  would  take  up 
the  Bill.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  said  it 
remained  in  private  hands,  but  they  would 
endeavour  to  give  it  facilities.  Those  fa- 
cilities never  were  available,  and  the  Bill 
did  not  come  on  during  that  Session  for 
further  discussion.  That  course  was  most 
unfair  and  unjust  to  the  Church  of  England, 
as  well  as  inconsistent  with  the  usual  Par- 
liamentary practice.  On  this  subject  he 
would  quote  the  words  used  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
(Lord  John  Russell),  who  took  part  in  that 
debate,  and  said — 

**  With  respect  to  the  proposal  which  mj  right 
hOD.  Friend  the  right  hoo.  Baronet  (Sir  George 
Grey)  has  made  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment,  he  has  chosen  the  inconvenient  course,  as  I 
think,  of  not  bringing  into  this  House  a  measure 
founded  upon  the  principles  he  has  indicated,  but, 
while  proposinj^  to  sanction  by  his  vote  and  by  the 
votes  of  his  colleagues  a  Bill  framed  in  a  very 
different  spirit,  he  holds  out  tho  hope  that  he  wiU 
be  able  to  introduce  in  Committee,  not  some  sim- 
ple altorations  merely,  but  material  and  somewhat 
complicated  provisions."  [3  Hansard^  oxl.,  1013.] 
It  was  but  just  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  say  that  he  had  endeavoured  afterwards 
to  retrace  his  steps,  and  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  he  voted  in  favour  of  church  rates; 
but,  having  once  led  his  friends  into  the 
wrong  lobby,  he  could  not  get  them  out 
again.  He  went  into  that  lobby  accom- 
panied by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Wells  (Sir  W.  Hayter);  the  hunts- 
men and  whipper-in  were  together,  but  the 
whole  pack  were  running  riot.  The  hon. 
Member  who  seconded  the  Motion  spoke  of 
the  increasing  majorities  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  church  rates;  but  these  were 
to  be  traced  to  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment. What  said  the  Prime  Minister 
on  the  occasion  to  which  he  had  alluded  ? 
That  noble  Lord  generally  spoke  very 
plainly,  and  he  did  so  then.  He  said— 
and  these  were  his  own  sentiments— 

"  The  course  we  intend  to  pursue  is,  to  recog- 
nise the  existing  state  of  things  in  parishes  where 
church  rates  are  levied,  and  to  provide  another 
arrangement  for  those  parishes  in  which  a  diffe- 
rent set  of  circumstances  has  arisen."  [3  J9an- 
$ard,  cxl.,  1030.] 

'  How  the  noble  Lord,  entertaining  these 
views,  could  vote  for  a  Bill  proposing  the 
total  and  unconditional  abolition  of  church 
rates  he  had  never  been  able  to  understand. 
In  1857  the  noble  Lord  intimated  his  in- 
tention to  deal  with  the  question  in  a  man- 
ner to  please  everybody.  That  was  most 
gratifying  to  hear,  and  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  been  induced  to  proceed  no  further 
but  no  further  proceeded  the  noble  Lord.  - 
Then  came  the  following  Session,  when 
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nmendments  upon  this  measure,  and  re- 
ported them  to  the  House.  But  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  refused  to  proceed 
with  the  Bill  so  amended,  and  it  was  con- 
sequentlj  allowed  to  drop.  He,  therefore, 
proposed  to  re- introduce  the  Bill  as  sent 
back  from  the  Select  Committee. 
Leare  given. 

**  Bill  to  Amend*the  Law  relating  to  Endowed 
Schools,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns,  and  Mr.  Addsrlbt." 

Bill  presented  and  read  1<» ;  to  be  read 
2^  on  Wednesday,  7th  March. 

THE  ARMY  ESTIMATES. 
QUESTION. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  at  War  to  ex- 
plain what  was  the  cause  of  the  deficiency 
in  last  year's  Army  Estimates  ? 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  the 
fnain  cause  of  the  deficiency  arose  from 
the  East  India  Company  not  having  repaid 
within  the  year  the  sum  of  £400,000, 
which  was  due  from  them  to  the  Govern- 
ment. That  sum  had  since  been  repaid, 
and  would  be  carried  to  the  expense  of 
the  current  year.  There  were,'  besides, 
some  trifling  deficiencies  which  he  would 
explain  when  he  moved  the  Army  Esti- 
mates. 

House  adjourned  at  Six  Mioutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 
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BER  WICK-UPON-TWE  ED. 
PBtlTloN. 

Lord  TEYNHAM  presented  a  Petition 
from  the  members  of  the  Northern  Reform 
Union,  complaining  of  Proceedings  with 
respect  to  the  Prosecution  of  certain  Per- 
sons for  Bribery  ot  the  Blection  of  Mem- 
bers for  the  Borough  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  and  praying  for  Relief.  The  Peti- 
tioners stated  that  the  result  of  certain  in* 
quiries  they  had  made  into  circumstances 
connected  with  the  last  election  for  Ber- 
wick-upon -Tweed,  in  August  last,  had  in- 
Sir  Hugh  Oaims 


duced  them,  under  the  Corrupt  Practice! 
Act  of  1854,  to  commence  octions  against 
a  number  of  persons  for  being  implicated 
in  bribery  ;  that  the  actions  were  brought 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  Reed,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Union  ;  that  application  was  made  to 
a  Judge  in  chambers  (Mr.  Baron  Bram- 
well)  by  the  defendants  that  Mr.  Reed 
should  be  ordered  to  find  security  for  costs; 
that  this  was  objected  to  by  his  counsel,  oo 
the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  prece- 
dent; and  that  Mr.  Baron  Bramwelt,  not- 
withstanding, made  the  order  on  Mr.  Reed, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  hearing  designated 
the  proceedings  of  the  Union  as  ** nasty." 
The  Petitioners  complained  that  the  order 
was  contrary  to  the  statute,  and  that  the 
learned  Judge  had  cast  an  unmerited  slur 
upon  their  motives  and  actions. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  wished  to 
say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  this  peti- 
tion. He  had  always  made  it  a  rule  himself 
to  present  every  petition  sent  to  him  for 
the  purpose  which  concluded  with  a  reason- 
able prayer  ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  prayer 
the  object  of  the  petitioners  seemed  to  be 
only  to  throw  odium  on  the  Judge.  Their 
Lordships  did  not  meet  there  as  a  court  of 
appeal ;  and  if  the  petitioners  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  decision  of  the  Judge, 
they  might  have  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  There  was  no  Judge  in  West- 
minster Hall  entitled  to  more  respect  than 
Mr.  Baron  Bramwell. 

The  Eabl  of  DONOUGHMORE  said, 
he  did  not  see  why  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  should  object  to  the  petition.  He 
could  not  admit  that  this  House  was  not  a 
proper  court  of  appeal  against  the  miscon- 
duct of  any  Judge. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  the 
noble  Earl  misapprehended  the  case.  In 
the  event  of  a  Judge  doing  anything  that 
was  supposed  to  be  unworthy  of  his  office, 
it  was  proper  that  his  conduct  should 
be  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament ;  but  what  he  had  lamented 
wos  that  tho  petitioners,  in  memorialising 
their  Lordships,  who  did  not  sit  there  as  a 
court  of  appeal,  had  controverted  the  spirit 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE  said, 
he  need  only  remind  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  that  not  very  mony  years  ago  a  com* 
plaint  was  made  to  this  House  against  the 
conduct  of  a  noble  Earl  then  high  in  official 
station,  and  that  the  petition  against  him 
was  presented  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  himself. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 
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tjstem,  "  the  burden  wms  laid  on  the  will- 
ing horse/'  the  willingness  to  contribute 
would  long  continue.  *'  The  willing  horse" 
wonld,  after  a  time,  refuse  to  bear  the  bur- 
den ;  and  be  thought  that  rural  parishes 
would  be  thrown  into  a  condition  of  much 
difficulty.  He  did  not  say  that  the  churches 
would  go  out  of  repair;  but  this  he  did  say, 
that  tho  clergy  would  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  contribute  largely  tbemselyes, 
and  in  others  to  go  begging  all  over  the 
country.  In  the  Lords'  blue-book  on  the 
subject  of  church  rates  he  found  in  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Foster  the  following  ad- 
mission. He  said,  '*  The  Dissenters  con- 
scientiously object  to  allow  Churchmen  who 
conscientiously  approve  of  church  rates  to 
continue  to  rate  themselves  for  that  pur- 
pose." This  was  fairly  elicited  from  the 
cross- examination  of  Dr.  Foster.  It  was 
rather  a  roundabout  case  of  conscience  as 
far  as  the  Dissenters  were  concerned.  It 
manifested  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Dis- 
senters to  interfere  with  the  free  conscience 
of  the  Church,  arising  simply  from  a  wish 
to  attain  ulterior  objects,  and  separate  the 
Church  from  the  State.  Dr.  Foster  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Liberation  Society — he  did 
DOt  give  the  full  title,  for  life  was  not  long 
enough  for  those  long-winded,  pompous  de- 
signations, which  this  society  gave  itself; 
and  he  said,  "  With  regard  to  our  objec- 
tions, I  should  say  that  I  think  the  objec- 
tions of  the  society  are  merely  made  in 
consequence  of  their  being  one  means  of 
weakening  the  connection  between  Church 
and  State.  We  wish  to  take  away  all 
funds  and  property  with  which  the  State 
has  endowed  any  religion  whatever." 
"Do  you  include  tithes  in  that?"  "Yes." 
Now,  many  hon.  Gentlemen  saw  a  great  dis- 
tinction between  tithes  and  church  rates; 
but  this  far-sighted  gentleman,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the.  Liberation  Society,  did 
not  see  the  distinction,  nor  admit  it,  and 
by  and  by  this  Dr.  Foster,  being  chair- 
man of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
the  Liberation  Society — whose  business,  in 
other  words,  was  to  look  after  the  borough 
Members— would  not  allow  them  to  see,  or 
if  they  did,  would  not  allow  them  to  own  it. 
That  was  the  real  position  of  the  Society 
for  the  Abolition  of  Church  Rates. ^  He 
only  wished  that  the  representatives  of  the 
gentleman  who  spoke  out  so  boldly  in 
the  Lords'  Committee  would  speak  out  as 
plainly  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  they 
were  opposed  to  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State  let  them  come  forward 


like  men,  raise  the  qu^tion,  and  show 
their  colours,  and  the  Conservatives  would 
fight  it  out  with  them.  But,  no,  they 
preferred  sapping  and  mining,  and,  unless 
prevented,  they  would  go  on  till  they  blew 
up  the  Fstablished  Church.  That  was 
just  what  the  Conservatives  did  not  want. 
The  hon.  Baronet  who  opened  the  debate 
began  by  saying  that  the  question  was 
very  complicated.  It  was  so.  His  Bill, 
however,  was  delightfully  simple,  and  when 
we  proposed  to  deal  simply  with  a  rery 
complicated  question  we  dealt  unjustly. 
This  was  exactly  what  was  done  by  the 
hon.  Baronet.  Was  he  aware  that  there 
were  many  parishes  under  local  Acts  in 
which  the  stipends  of  the  ministers  were 
made  payable  out  of  church  rates  ?  This 
was  the  fact ;  and  he  understood  that  it 
was  considered  doubtful,  at  all  events, 
whether  the  Bill  before  the  House  would 
not,  if  it  passed  the  Legislature,  override 
and  abrogate  those  local  Acts.  The  hon. 
Baronet  said,  *'I  merely  abolish  church 
rates.  I  make  no  provision  for  altered  cir- 
cumstances. Dissenters  are  still  to  come 
and  vote  in  Church  meetings,  and  object 
to  rates  of  Churchmen. "  He  did  not  wish  to 
deprive  Dissenters  of  the  services  of  the 
Church,  for  many  prefer  being  married 
where  their  parents  were  married  before 
them,  and  to  have  their  remains  interred 
where  those  of  their  ancestors  had  been  de« 
posited  before."  But  he  (Mr.  K.  Seymer) 
said,  "  Do  not  interfere  with  the  money,  if 
you  are  relieved  from  church  rates."  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  who  spoke  last  said  ho 
did  not  take  extreme  views;  still  he  gave 
a  very  extreme  vote,  and  seemed  to  throw 
on  the  Opposition  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
posing a  substitute.  But,  surely,  if  there 
was  to  be  a  substitute  fur  church  rates, 
it  was  for  the  Government,  who  supported 
the  abolition,  to  bring  in  the  substitute. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had,  however,  pro- 
posed nothing  of  the  kind,  but  had  sat 
down  rather  abruptly  when  it  appeared  as 
if  he  were  only  beginning  his  speech.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had,  indeed,  indicated 
one  resource  out  of  M-hich  to  replace  church 
rates — namely,  pew-rents,  which  were  en- 
tirely repudiated  in  the  rural  districts. 
But  even  that  substitute  he  had  not  ven- 
tured to  propose.  All  he  had  done  was  to 
say  that  he  should  vote  for  the  abolition  of 
church  rates.  A  groat  question  had  never 
been  left  in  a  more  unsatisfactory  posi- 
tion by  a  Member  of  a  Government.  The 
House  could  not  pretend  to  vote  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  body 
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tioti  came  before  the  present  Lord  Justice 
Knight  Brnce,  then  a  yicc-Chancellor,  as 
to  the  settlement  of  a  scheme  for  the  appli> 
cation  of  very  large  funds,  which  had  not 
before  been  devoted  to  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, but  which  had  been  given  to  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
the  foundation  in  the  deed  was  described  to 
be  "  for  the  honour  of  Almighty  God  nnd  the 
Blessed  Virgin."  In  settling  the  scheme,  the 
Vice- Chancellor  was  of  opinion  that  educa- 
tion was  a  legitimate  object  for  the  application 
of  the  funds,  and  he  also  thought  that  edu- 
cation nrast  include  religious  education,  and 
the  religion  must  be  that  which  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  founder ;  except  that  inas- 
much as  since  then  we  had  ceased  all  con- 
nection with  the  See  of  Rome,  the  religious 
education  to  be  imparted  now  must  be  that 
of  the  Church  of  Bngland.  His  Honour 
accordingly  settled  a  scheme,  according  to 
which  religious  instruction  was  to  be  given 
in  the  school  according  to  the  doctrines  and 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
with  a  special  provisibn  securing  the  bene- 
its  of  the  school  to  the  children  of  Dissent  • 
ers,  who  were  not  to  be  obliged  to  take 
part  in  the  religious  instruction,  in  1852 
the  case  of  the  "  Basingstoke  School'*  came 
before  Lord  St.  Leonards,  not  as  head  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  as  Visitor  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  the  school  being  a 
Royal  foundation.  Not  only  was  the  Ba- 
singstoke a  Church  of  England  school,  but 
it  was  necessary  that  the  muster  should  be 
an  ordained  minister.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  scheme  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  drew  up.  set  forth  that  re- 
KgTOtts  instruction  should  be  given  by  the 
master  at  such  time  as  he  chose  to  appoint ; 
but  that  the  Liturgy  and  Catechism  of  the 
Church  of  England  should  not  be  taught 
to  boys,  whose  parents,  on  conscientious 
gronnds,  objected  thereto.  Nothing  could  be 
more  reasonable  than  these  arrangements. 
So  matters  remained  until  1855,  when  a 
scheme  for  the  Foundation  Schools  at 
Chelmsford  came  before  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. The  case  was  heard  by  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  Wood,  and  the  Attorney  General,  in 
conformity  with  the  usual  practice,  pro- 
posed the  introduction  of  "  The  conscience 
clauses."  Thus  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  Vice- Chancellor  Knight  Bmce  and  Lord 
St.  Leonards,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  how- 
ever, doubted  his  authority  to  make  any  such 
exception  in  favour  of  Dissenting  children  ; 
but  said,  that  Chelmsford  being  a  Royal 
foandation,  the  matter  rested  with  the 
Oroim  in  this  esse,  and  not  with  the  Court 
Lord  Oranworih 


of  Chancery.  All  he  did,  therefore,  was 
to  Appoint  a  moster  who  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  he  stnted  that  if 
any  children  were  improperly  excluded  com- 
plaint should  bo  made  to  the  Lord  Chancel* 
lor  in  his  capacity  of  Visitor.  This  decision 
gave  rise  to  great  dissatisfaction,  and  ever 
since  that  time  the  Attorney  General  had 
not  attempted  to  introduce  these  conscience 
clauses.  The  result  was.  that  the  children 
of  Dissenters  were  practically  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  Endowed  Schools. 
The  law  regarding  the  trustees  of  these 
schools  was  in  an  equally  unsatisfactory 
state.  Some  years  since  the  case  of  the 
Stafford  school,  where  two  Dissenters  had 
been  appointed  trustees,  came  before  the 
present  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  decided, 
most  reluctantly,  that  no  Dissenter  could  be 
upon  the  list  of  trustees,  on  the  ground  that 
as  the  object  of  the  charity  was  the  teach* 
ing  of  scholars  according  to  the  doctrines 
and  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  no  right  on  the  part  of  Dissenters  to 
participate  in  any  part  of  the  teaching  with- 
out also  receiving  the  religious  instruction, 
therefore  the  introduction  of  Dissenters 
among  the  trustees  was  not  reasonable.  In 
1858  the  question  again  came  before  Sir 
John  Romilly  in  the  case  of  the  Ilminster 
school.  There,  besides  the  trust  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  the  surplus  funds  were 
to  be  applied  in  mending  the  roads  and  for 
other  parochial  purposes ;  and  Sir  John 
Romilly  believing  that  this  presented  a  point 
of  difference  which  would  enable  him  to 
depart  from  the  principle  of  the  Stafford 
case,  decided  that  the  appointment  of  the 
Dissenting  trustees  was  a  valid  appoint- 
ment. The  decision  was  objected  to,  and 
the  case  was  heard  upon,  appeal  by  the 
Lords  Justices.  The  Lords  Justices  over- 
ruled the  decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  declared  that  the  Ilmin«ter  trustees 
must  all  be  Members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
solid  distinction  between  that  case  and  the 
Stafford  case — the  trust  as  to  the  surplus 
for  repair  of  the  roads  being  in  truth  neariy 
worthless.  But  although  they  so  decided  on 
grounds  quite  intelligible  to  those  who  con- 
sider the  subject,  yet  in  prononncing  judg- 
ment Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce  observed 
that  the  sons  of  Dissenters  had  very  pro* 
perly  enjoyed,  and  he  h«)ped  would  long 
continue  to  enjoy,  the  advantages  of  the 
school,  without  being  compelled  to  receive 
education  in  the  tenets  of  the  Church  or  to 
attend  a  Church  of  England  place  of  wor- 
ship»  end  Lord  Justice  Ttnuer  eoBOttrred  in 
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gaye  vaj) : — I  will  not  interpose  between 
my  Hon.  Friend  and  the  House  more  than 
a    moment ;    but,   before  we  come  to  a 
diTiMon,  I  wish  to  place  before  it  one  view 
which  I  think  has  not  been  sufficiently,  if ' 
at  all,  urged  on  their  attention.    And  that , 
18,  the  extreraelj  centralizing  character  of  j 
the  measure  which  the  hon.  Baronet  re- 
commends to  our  adoption  this  day.     lie 
calls  upon  the  central  authority  to  interfere  , 
with  our  parochial  constitution — a  consti- 
tution, I  may  say,  in  passing,  not  less  im- 
portant than  our  political  constitution.    For  [ 
what  are  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ? 
To  take  the  lowest  estimate,  80  per  cent  of; 
those  parishes  do  not  wish  to  be  interfered 
with,  and  the  rest  have  no  grievance  in  the  ' 
law  and  custom  of  the  country  at  present; 
hecause  if  it  be  a  grievance  thai  they  should 
be  followed  in  those  parishes,  tlie  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  have  the  power  to  ex- 
empt themselves  by  their  own  act.     Well, 
Sir,  I  look  with  great  jealousy,  then,  on 
the  central  authority  being  called  upon  to 
interfere  with  the  will  of  the  great  body 
of  the  parishes  of  this  country  in  the  exer- 
cise  of  a   custom  which  has  existed  for 
centuries  and  which,  in  the  great  majority 
of  the  parishes  of  the  country,  has  been 
productive  of  beneficial  results.     I  admit 
the  painful  anomaly  that  on  a  subject  of 
such  general  interest  as  the  maintenance 
of  the  fabrics  of  our  churches  a  custom 
should  be  prevalent   in  one  part  of  the 
country  and  have  fallen  into  desuetude  in 
another.     I  think  it  of  great  importance 
that  we  should  arrive,  if  possible,  at  some 
mode  by  which   that  anomaly  might   be 
arranged  and  terminated.     We  have  had 
several   schemes   brought  forward,   many 
suggestions  on  the  subject  in  the  speeches 
of  hon.  Gentlemen;  we  have  had  the  policy 
of  one  Government  expressed  but  not  pro- 
posed ;   and  we  have  had  another  instance 
of  the  policy  of  a  Government  not  only 
recommended,  but  brought  before  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  in  the  form  of  a 
Bill.     I  admit  that  the  experience  of  all 
these  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
settlement   of  the  question   is  not  of  an 
encouraging  nature  ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  because   they   have  not  been   of  a 
successful   character  that  we  should  im- 
mediately advocate  a  proceeding  like  that 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tavi- 
stock.    Because   if  it  be  a  fact— and  I 
have  not  heard  it  denied — that  the  very 
great   proportion   of  the  parishes  of  the 
country  are  satisfied  with  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  and  that  the  minority  who  are 
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dissatisfied  are  not  suffering  from  any 
practical  grievance,  then  what  we  have 
oefore  us  in  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  is  not  the  redress  of  a  practical 
grievance  but  the  acceptance  of  a  specula- 
tive theory.  Well  now.  Sir,  what  is  that 
theory  ?  That  theory  has  varied  in  its 
form  and  expression  in  the  years  during 
which  I  have  had  a  seat  in  the  House,  and 
during  the  time  this  agitation  has  existed. 
It  came  forward  at  first  in  a  very  plausible 
form,  which  recommended  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  many  in  this  House  who  are 
not  favourable  to  the  present  scheme. 
We  were  called  on  then  to  recognize  a 
conscientious  scruple,  and  the  recognition 
of  a  conscientious  scruple  was  a  basis  for 
legislation  which  naturally  recommended 
itself  to  every  generous  mind.  But,  Sir, 
that  is  no  longer  the  case.  No  one  seeks 
redress  now  for  his  conscientious  scruples  ; 
and  those  who  were  once  willing  to  listen 
to  such  an  appeal  have,  I  think,  upon  a 
wiser  and  discreeter  reflection,  felt  that 
the  admission  of  such  a  plea  would  lead 
to  ultimate  legislation  upon  other  sub- 
jects of  a  character  which  few  in  this 
House  would  approve.  Well  then.  Sir, 
what  is  the  form  which  the  speculative 
theory — for  a  speculative  theory,  and  not 
a  practical  grievance,  it  is — what  is  the 
form  that  it  now  assumes  ?  It  takes  one 
much  clearer,  much  more  sincere,  much 
more  honest,  and  much  more  intelligible. 
It  takes  the  form  of  a  controversy,  whether 
there  should  be  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment in  this  country  ;  and  whether  the 
union  between  Church  and  State  that  has 
so  long  prevailed  should  be  acknowledged 
and  supported.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
in  this  question  of  church  rates,  neces- 
sarily, that  issue  is  contained.  That  is  a 
point  which— it  is  not  convenient  at  this 
time  to  enter  into,  and  which  is  not  re- 
quired for  my  argument ; — but  what  I  do 
say  is,  that  we  have  it  in  clear  evidence, 
acknowledged  in  a  manly  and  straight 
forward  manner,  that  is  the  real  issue  we 
have  to  try.  Well  now.  Sir,  I  think  we 
know  where  we  stand.  I  have  always 
observed  that  when  the  property  of  the 
Church  is  at  stake,  and  when  questions 
affecting  it  are  brought  forward  in  this 
House,  the  agitation  which  takes  place  is 
of  considerable  duration,  and  during  that 
agitation  the  form  of  tlie  question  assumes 
different  aspects  ;  but,  ultimately  the  real 
character  comes  out,  and  it  is  a  great 
error  to  suppose  that  in  questions  of  this 
kind  a  lengthened  agitation  is  necessarily 
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require  to  be  argued  at  the  present  time. 
The  Bill  now  before  their  Lordships  au- 
thorized the  election  of  Dissenters  as 
trustees  without  anj  restriction  as  to  usage. 
Unless  some  such  enactment  were  passed 
by  the  Legislature  the  couaequences  might 
be  such  as  their  Lordships  hardly  anti- 
cipated. He  had  the  honour  of  being  a 
governor  of  the  Charterhouse.  Members 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  as  much 
disqualified  as  Wesleyans  or  Independents, 
and  yet  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Panmure, 
who  were  Presbyterians,  were  both  go- 
Tomors  of  the  Charterhouse.  What  was 
to  preyent  anybody  from  instituting  a  suit 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  those  noblo 
Lords  out  of  the  Goverament  of  the 
Charterhouse  ? 

The  Babl  op  DERBY:— Lord  Aber- 
deen  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  was  certain,  at 
all  events,  that  Lord  Panmure  was  a  Pres- 
byterian, and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  might 
not  be  applied  to  him.  But  there  was  a 
still  stronger  case.  One  of  the  largest 
endowed  schools  in  existence  was  Christ's 
Hospital.  He  understood  that  anybody, 
whether  Dissenter  or  Churchman,  might 
become  a  governor  of  Christ's  Hospital  by 
paying  £500.  No  doubt  many  of  the 
donors  of  £500  were  Dissenters  ;  and  they 
also  could  be  expelled  by  a  quo  warranto. 
Moreover,  several  of  the  sub-corporations 
of  the  City  of  London  were  trustees  ex 
officio  of  various  educational  foundations, 
for  instance,  the  Mercers,  the  Fishmongers, 
the  Merchant  Taylors,  and  other  companies 
were  ex  officio  trustees  and  governors  of 
schools  at  Tunbridge,  London,  East  Ret- 
ford, and  other  places.  Were  the  members 
of  those  bodies  who  happened  to  be  Dis- 
senters to  be  turned  out  of  positions  for 
which  they  were  now  eligible  ?  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Court  of  Chancery  might  be 
carried  that  length,  and  seeing  that  it  was 
calculated,  at  any  rate,  to  excite  the  feelings 
of  a  large  and  influential  part  of  the  com- 
munity, he  thought  their  Lordships  would 
act  wisely  if  they  interfered  before  any 
great  practical  evil  had  occurred.  He 
had  endeavoured,  as  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately as  he  could,  to  state  what  the  existing 
grievances  were  and  how  he  proposed  to 
redress  them,  and  he  trusted  their  Lord- 
ships would  give  their  sanction  to  the  Bill 
of  which  he  now  moved  the  second  reading. 

Moved,  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\ 

LoBD  CHELMSFORD  said,  the  present 
Bill  appeared  before  their  Lordships  in  a  | 
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very  unpretending  form,  and  had  been  ex- 
plained by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  in 
a  clear  and  temperate  manner ;  but  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be,  a  measure  of  infinite 
importance,  and  to  involve  principles  which, 
if  adopted,  might  produce  the  most  serious 
consequences.  He  wished,  in  the  first 
place,  to  add  a  few  details  to  the  history 
given  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  of 
the  attempts  at  legislation  upon  the  subject 
of  endowed  schools :  it  was  necessary  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  this  Bill.  It  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  case  of  the 
ifminster  School  first  occasioned  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  Dissenters  to  obtain 
some  legislative  enactment;  but  prior  to 
the  decision  in  that  case,  various  Bills  were 
introduced  into  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, where  they  met  with  little  encou- 
ragement. The  Ilminster  case  unques- 
tionably awakened  Dissenters  to  a  sense  of 
the  inconvenience  of  the  position  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  of  the  precarious 
character  of  tho  privileges  which  they  had 
been  allowed  to  enjoy  in  many  endowed 
schools.  He  would  explain  as  clearly  as 
he  could  what  was  the  decision  in  the 
Ilminster  School  case,  because  it  was 
essential  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
grievance  of  which  Dissenters  had  a  right 
to  complain,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion to  which  they  were  fairly  entitled.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  certain  lands  in 
the  parish  of  Ilminster  were  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  "  Godly  learning,"  and  the 
surplus  rents  and  profits,  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  school,  were  to  be  applied 
to  the  repair  of  public  ways  and  bridges. 
The  trustees  were  first  of  all  the  grantees 
under  the  deed  of  gift,  and  they  were  to  be 
succeeded,  as  the  deed  expressed  it,  by 
other  "  honest  persons  of  the  parish."  A 
grammar  school  was  established,  and  a 
number  of  auxiliary  schools  for  teaching 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  were 
founded  out  of  the  surplus  rents  and  profits 
of  the  land.  Some  of  those  auxiliary 
schools,  he  believed,  had  been  established 
more  than  200  years,  and  the  children  of 
Dissenters  had  been  admitted  from  a  remote 
period  to  both  the  grammar  and  the 
auxiliary  schools,  without  being  required 
to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church  or  to 
learn  the  Church  Catechism.  Many  Dis- 
senters were  appointed  trustees  from  1720 
down  to  the  time  when  the  inquiry  took 
place  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  was 
under  those  circumstances  that  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  Master  of  the  aoUs 
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for  a  scheme  for  the  appointment  of  new 
trustees,  including  some  Dissenters.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  was  of  opinion  that  as 
the  charity  was  not  merely  for  founding  a 
grammar  school,  hut  the  surplus  funds 
were  to  he  applied  to  the  repair  of  public 
roads  and  bridges,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  foundation,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
therefore  to  prevent  Dissenters  being  trus- 
tees. The  case  was  then  taken  by  appeal 
before  the  Lords  Justices,  who  were  of 
opinion  that  the  primary  object  of  the 
foundation  was  the  establishment  of  'a 
grammar  school,  and  that  the  grammar 
school  being  for  the  promotion  of  "  Godly 
learning,"  necessarily  was  for  religious  in- 
struction ;  and  looking  at  the  deed  itself. 
Dot  at  the  usage,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  were  the  intentions  of  the 
founder,  they  thought  that  the  religious 
instruction  which  the  founder  required  was 
religious  instruction  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England.  They 
considered  that  the  repair  of  roads  and 
bridges,  to  which  the  surplus  rents  and 
profits  were  to  be  applied,  was  a  secondary 
and  subordinate  object,  and  that  the  pri- 
mary object — the  establishment  of  a  gram- 
mar school — might,  in  fact,  absorb  the 
whole  of  tho  funds ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
sohool  was  for  promoting  religious  instroe- 
tiou,  and  that  instruction,  in  the  view  of  the 
founder,  was  according  to  the  Church  of 
England,  they  decided  that  Dissenters 
eould  not  be  trustees.  He  belie?ed  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  would  agree  with 
him  that  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  Justices 
was  well  founded.  It  was  certainly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  question  was  ever  agi- 
tated in  the  Courts.  There  was  no  neces- 
sity for  disturbing  an  arrangement  which 
bad  existed  for  so  long  a  period,  and  he 
kmented  that  any  one  should  have  been  so 
imprudent — he  must  add,  So  intolerant — as 
to  raise  a  technical  objection  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curtailing  privileges  which  Dis- 
senters had  enjoyed  for  centuries.  Un- 
doubtedly we  were  now  reaping  the  fruits 
of  that  intolerance,  because  the  decision  in 
the  Ilminster  ease  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Dissenters  to  the  precarious  position  in 
which  they  were  placed ;  they  discovered 
tliat  even  when  their  children  had  been 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  these  endowed 
schools  their  privileges  existed  only  on 
sufferance,  and  they  naturally  determined, 
if  possible,  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of 
things  which  was  so  extremely  inconvenient. 
It  appeared  to  him,  however,  that  in  en- 


deavouring to  do  themselves  justice  they 
had  reached  at  objects  at  which  they  ought 
not  to  aim,  and  had  sought  to  obtain  a 
position  the  concession  of  which  would  vio- 
late some  of  the  most  saored  principles  of 
the  law.  Very  soon  after  the  decision  in 
the  case  referred  to,  an  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Dillwyn)  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  a  Bill  for  redressing  the  incon- 
venience under  which  Dissenters  laboured, 
and  he  agreed  with  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  tern* 
perate  manner  and  the  fairness  with  which 
it  was  brought  before  the  other  House. 
But  however  mild  and  temperate  the  words 
of  the  promoter,  the  measure  he  proposed 
was  suflSciently  strong,  and  although  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  said  it  effected 
no  alteration  in  the  law,  and  was  only  de- 
claratory of  what  the  law  was,  he  must 
differ  with  him  thereon ;  for  th^  first  section 
provided  that  no  school  should  be  deemed 
to  be  a  Church  of  England  school,  nor 
should  any  Dissenter  from  the  Church  of 
ICngland  be  incompetent  as  such  to  be 
trustee,  master,  or  scholar  unless  it  was  so 
declared  by  the  instrument  of  foundation. 

Lord  CRANWORTU  inquired  to  what 
Bill  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was  now 
referring  ? 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  replied  that  it 
was  to  the  one  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  1859. 

Lord  CRAN WORTH  explained  that 
the  Bill  which  he  had  described  as  being 
declaratory  of  the  law  was  introduced  by 
the  same  hon.  Member  in  the  following 
Session  of  Parliament.  That  from  which 
his  noble  Friend  had  just  quoted  was  never 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  said,  that  he  had 
been  misled  by  an  endorsement  upon  the 
Bill,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  a 
noble  Friend,  that  it  was  "  Mr.  Dillwyn's 
Bill,  1859,  before  it  went  to  the  Select 
Committee."  Mr.  Dillwyn's  second  Bill, 
then,  as  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  said, 
was  merely  declaratory  of  the  law.  It  went 
to  a  Select  Committee,  where  its  provisions 
were  so  much  changed  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  preamble,  and  when  it 
came  back  from  the  Committee  it  bore  no 
resemblance  to  the  Bill  which  went  before 
the  Committee.  The  Bill  so  amended  was 
the  one  which  was  taken  up  by  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  at  the  end  of  last 
Session.  During  the  present  Session,  Mr. 
Dillwyn  had  introduced  another  Bill,  which 
was  of  a  very  startling  oharaoter.    By  its 
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first  olause  he  proposed  to  provide  that 
no  endowed  school  or  educational  charity 
founded  prior  to  the  final  establishment  by 
law  of  the  Church  of  England — that  was 
before  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elisabeth — should  be  deemed  to  have  been 
fottuded  for  the  purpose  of  affording  reli- 
gious instruction  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  even  although 
it  might  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  foun- 
dation deed  that  it  was  established  for  that 
purpose  ;  and,  by  the  second  clause,  that 
every  educational  charity,  founded  after  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  should 
Bot  be  considereil  to  have  been  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  instruction  unless 
it  should  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  deed 
that  it  was  so  founded.    These  were  rather 
atartling  propositions,  and  they  would  show 
what  were  the  views  of  Dissenters  upon 
this  subject.     That  Bill  was   at  present 
before  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  on  the 
j^evious  day  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  introduced 
another  measure,  which  was  founded  on  the 
report  of  the  Select  Committee,  and  was. 
therefore,  similar  to  that  brought  in  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  at  the  end  of  the 
last  Session.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  now  introduced  this  Bill,  in  which  he 
had   altered  an  important  clause  of  the 
measure  of  last  year ;  and  soothe  matter 
stood  at  present.     In  order  to  avoid  mis- 
apprehension, he  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that,  wherever  an  endowed  school  had  been 
used  for  religious  instruction,  but  that  it 
did  not  appear  distinctly  upon  the  face  of 
the  instrument  of  endowment  that  it  had 
been  founded  for  that  purpose,  and  where 
the  usage  had  been  uniform  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  Dissenters  had  for  some  time 
been  admitted  to  its  benefits,  he  should  be 
08  anxious  as  any  one  that  that  privilege 
should  not  be  taken  from  them.  He  should 
be  ready  to  agree  to  any  Bill  which  should 
provide  that  in  all  oases  of  endowed  schools, 
where  upon  the  face  of  the  endowment 
it  did  not  appear  that  they  were  endowed 
for  purposes  of  religious  instruction,  and 
where  Dissenters  had   been  admitted   to 
MieU  sehools,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  that  privilege  ;  and  for  that  purpose 
he  should  he  prepared  to  assent  to  the  in- 
troduction of  these  "oonsoionoe  clauses," 
as  they  were  called.   The  Bill  of  his  noble 
and   learned   Friend,   however,   went  in« 
finitely  further  than  such  a  moderate  pro- 
vision OS  that,  and  by  its  fourth  clause  it 
struck  at  the  root  of  all  those  rules  of  pre- 
seription  by  whieh  a  great  part  of  the  pro- 
perty of  this  country  was  held.     This  was 
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a  very  dangerous  principle.  With  regard 
to  prescription.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  intro- 
ducing the  Dissenters  Chapels  Bill,  used 
this  forcible  and  nervous  language  :— 

"  My  noble  and  learned  Friend  who  sits  near 
me  said  on  a  former  night,  that  the  principle  on 
which  his  Bill  is  built  is  a  prinoiple  known  to  the 
law,  which  is,  that  uniform  possession  daring  a 
long  period  of  years  establiaiios  s  title.  It  is  a 
great  principle  of  our  law — it  is  a  prinoiple  of  tbs 
law  of  all  civilized  States — it  is  a  principle  drawn 
from  the  wise  jurisprudence  of  ancient  Rome— 
that  principle  and  rule  of  law  which  are  applied  to 
the  estates  and  civil  rights  of  your  Lordskipe  and 
the  people  at  large.  Why  then  should  it  not  bt 
applied,  I  beg  to  ask,  in  cases  of  the  descrip- 
tion which  1  have  mentioned  V*  [3  Hansard,  Ixzir. 
582.] 

By  the  fourth  clause  of  this  Bill  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  proposed  to  gel 
rid  of  the  prescriptive  rights  of  oenturies* 
Even  if  usage  and  prescription  were  con- 
firmed by  judicial  decision  or  hy  legislative 
authority,  it  was  to  be  of  no  value  if  in 
the  instrument  regulating  the  endowment 
'*  nothing  be  contained  expressly  requiring 
every  child  educated  under  such  endow- 
ment  to  learn,  or  to  be  instructed,  aeeerd- 
ing  to  the  doctrines  or  formularies  of  such 
church,  sect,  or  denomination."  His  noble 
and  learned  Friend  said  there  were  about 
690  endowed  schools  thronghout  the  eeun- 
try.  In  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of 
them,  however,  he  would  venture  to  say 
that  there  was  no  express  indication  in 
the  instrument  of  endowment  that  the  re- 
ligious instruction  should  be  of  a  partieular 
character.  Yet  there  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever,  from  the  circumstances  eon* 
nected  with  these  foundations,  from  viewe 
the  persons  endowing,  and  the  eontinnal 
usage  after  the  endowment,  that  the  objeet 
of  the  founders  was  that  the  religioas  in* 
struetion  should  be  according  to  the  doe- 
trines  of  the  Church  of  England.  Let 
them  take  as  an  illustration  tl>e  granunar 
schools  founded  by  Edward  VI.  They 
were  established  on  one  general  plan,  and 
were  intended  for  the  promotion  of  ssnnd 
religious  education.  Governors  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  regulation  and  management 
of  the  schools  and  of  the  masters  ;  bni  tbey 
were  to  act  under  the  superintendence  and 
sanction  of  the  Bishop.  In  none  of  these 
endowments  was  there  any  distinct  state- 
ment that  the  religious  instruction  to  be 
given  should  be  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  rules  and  ordinances  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school  and  the  schoolmaster 
were  to  be   under    the    sanction    of  the 
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qaestions  was  ohurcli  rates,  in  respect  of 
which  he  said  the  societj  occupied  this 
▼antage  ground,  that  all  parties  admitted 
that  something  must  be  done  with  them. 
He  then  enumerated  Mr.  Dillwjn's  Bill 
relating  (o  Endowed  Schools,  the  Annuity 
Tax  Bill,  Mr.  Baines's  Motion  respecting 
the  Bible  Printing  Monopoly,  Mr.  Had- 
field's  Municipal  Corporation  Bill,  Mr. 
FitzGcrald*B  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
and  a  contemplated  Bill  for  enabling  Dis- 
senting ministers  to  officiate  in  church- 
yards. Subsequently  Mr.  Miall  proposed 
a  Resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  meet- 
ing, had  great  pleasure  in  learning  that 
the  Ezeoutire  Committee  were  determin- 
ed to  press  forward,  with  undiminished 
energy,  these  various  measures,  and  more 
especially  that  for  the  abolition  of  church 
rates.  He  believed  he  had  said  enough 
then  to  show  what  was  the  real  nature  of 
the  agitation  which  had  occasioned  the 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  two 
noble  Lords  [Oh,  oh  I]  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  relation  of  these  facts  was  exceed- 
ingly unpalatable  to  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site. It  was  not  for  him  to  decide  for  hon. 
Gentlemen  how  far  they  were  willing  to 
accept  the  position  of  delegates  for  the 
society  of  which  Dr.  Foster  was  the  chief  ; 
but  he  certainly  had  a  strong  opinion  of  the 
sense  which  the  House  must  entertain  of 
those  extraneous  and  most  unconstitutional 
attempts  to  influence 4he  legislation  of  this 
House.  There  was  an  Act  by  which  the 
constitution  of  the  country  determined  the 
religion  of  the  Sovereign.  The  Sovereign 
was  to  represent  a  religion  which  was 
neither  that  of  the  Baptist  nor  the  Papist, 
the  Calviniflt,  nor  the  Lutheran,  the  Jew 
nor  the  Quaker.  The  religion  of  the 
Sovereign  roust  be  that  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  was  not  a  mere  formula  ;  for 
the  Coronation  Service  itself  involves  the 
necessity  for  Her  receiving  the  communion 
according  to  the  office  of  that  Church. 
If,  then,  the  object  of  hon.  Gentlemen  was 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  let 
them  propose  to  cancel  and  rescind  the  Act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third 
for  "  the  limitation  of  the  Crown,"  and  at 
once  decide  whether  this  country  should 
embrace  an  empty  infidelity,  or  any  other 
religion  than  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  was  certain,  however,  that  neither  this 
House  nor  the  country  would  consent  to 
substitute  the  heartlessness  of  infidelity  or 
the  depressing  despotism  of  sectarian  su- 
premacy for  the  gentle  and  the  elevating 
influence  of  the  Church  of  England. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  said,  that  he  wished 
to  express  a  hope  that  when  the  Bill  came 
out  of  Committee  it  would  contain  some 
provision  for  the  repairs  of  the  fabric  of  the 
church.  In  that  hope  he  would  support 
the  second  reading  of  the  measure.  To 
neglect  to  ensure  the  repair  of  the  fabric  of 
the  church  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  to  af- 
ford great  reason  to  the  poor  man  to  com* 
plain  of  injustice,  because  he  would  say 
those  churches  were  built  by  the  liberality 
of  our  fathers,  who  never  could  have  con- 
templated the  unconditional  abolition  of  the 
means  of  supporting  them.  He  was  pre- 
pared however,  to  support  the  total  and 
unconditional  abolition  of  that  portion  of 
the  church  rate  which  was  appropriated  to 
the  celebration  of  Divine  worship.  Every 
Christian  congregation  worthy  of  the  name 
ought  to  defray  the  cost  of  its  own  religious 
services. 

Sir  JOHN  TRE LAWNY  briefly  re- 
plied. He  denied  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bucks,  that  the  Bill  would  revolutionize 
our  parochial  institutions.  If  the  measure 
were  passed  to-morrow  the  inhabitants  of 
every  parish  would  be  at  liberty,  as  before, 
to  meet  and  levy  a  rate.  A  great  deal 
had  been  said  of  the  Liberation  Society. 
The  truth  was,  however,  that  he  had  advo- 
cated the  abolition  of  church  rates  in  that 
House  long  before  the  Liberation  Society 
came  into  existence.  He  was  not  even 
connected  with  it,  though  he  entertained  a 
high  respect  for  some  of  its  leading  mem* 
hers. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  word  '  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  263;  Noes 
234 :  Majority  29. 


List  of 

Aoton,  Sir  J.  D. 
Adair,  H.  E. 
Adam,  W.  P. 
Adeane,  H.  J. 
Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Alcook,  T. 
Andover,  Visot. 
Aogerstein,  W. 
Aotrobos,  £. 
Amott,  Sir  J. 
Asblej,  Lord 
Atberton,  W. 
Ayrton,  A.  S. 
Bagwell,  J. 
Bailey,  C. 
Baines,  E. 
BaU,  £. 
Baring.  T.  G. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Baxter,  W.  E. 
Basloy,  T. 


the  Atis. 

Beale,  S. 
Beaumont,  W.  B. 
Berkeley,  boo.  H.  F. 
Berkeley,  Col.  P.W.  F. 
Bethell.  Sir  R. 
Biddulpb,  Col. 
Biggs,  J. 
Black,  A 
Blencowe,  J.  G. 
Bonham-Carter,  J. 
Bouverie,  hon.  P.  P. 
Bowyer,  G. 
Brand,  hon.  H. 
Bright,  J. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Bristow,  A.  R. 
Brocklehortt,  J. 
Brown,  J. 

Browne,  Lord  J.  T. 
Bruce,  11.  A. 
Bttobanao,  W. 
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Buoklej,  Gen. 
BuUer,  Sir  A.  W. 
Butler,  C.  S. 
Buxton,  0. 
Byng,  hos.  G. 
Caird,  J. 


GrenMU  C.  P. 
GreriUe,  Ool.  F. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
GrosTenor,  Earl 
Gumey,  S. 
Hadfield,  G. 


Oaltborpe,  hon.  F.  H.    Hanlrary,  R. 


W.  G. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cardwell,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Carnegie,  hon.  C. 
Castlerosse,  Visct. 
CaTendiRh,  hon.  W. 
Ghilders,  H.  C.  E. 
Cholmelej,  Sir  M.  J. 
Clay.  J. 
CliflTord,  C.  0. 
Clive,  O. 
Cobbett,  J.  M. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Collier,  R.  P. 
Coningham,  W. 
Craafurd,  E.  H.  J. 
Crawford,  R.  W. 
Crook,  J. 
Crossley,  F. 
Dalglisb,  R. 
Dayey,  R. 
Davie,  Sir  11.  R.  F. 
Davie,  Col.  F. 
Deasy,  R. 
Denman,  hon.  G. 
Dent,  J.  D. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 
Dodson,  J.  G. 
Dsff,  M.  E.  G. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Dunbar,  Sir  W, 
Duncombe,  T. 
Dundas,  F. 
Dunlop,  A.  M. 
Dutton,  hon.  R.  II. 
Egerton,  E.  C. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Ellice,  E. 

Elpbinstone,  Shr  J.  D. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Evans,  T.  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ewart,  J.  C. 
Ewing,  U.  E.  C. 
Ferguson,  CoL 
Finlay,  A.  S. 


nandley,  J. 
Hankey,  T. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J.       ^ 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hartington,  Marq. 
Henley,  Lord 
Hervey,  Lord  A, 
Hodgkinson,  G. 
Hodgson,  K.  D. 
Holland,  E. 

Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Ingham,  R. 
Imtr^m,  H 
Jaokson,  Yf', 
James,  E« 
Jervoise,  Sir  J.  C. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Kinglake,  A.  W. 
Kinglake,  J.  A. 
Kingsoote,  Col. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Knatohbull  Hugessen,  E 
Lacon,  Sir  E. 
Laing,  S. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Langton,  W.  H.  G. 
Laslott,  W. 
Lawson,  W. 
Leatham,  E.  A. 
Levinge,  Sir  R. 
Lewis,  rt.  hn.  Sir  G.  C 
Lindsay,  Wm.  8. 
Locke,  Joeeph 
Locke,  John 
Lowe,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Lysley,  W.  J. 
M'Cmui,  J. 
MaoEToy,  £. 
Mackie,  J. 
Maokinnon,  Wm.  Alex. 

(Lymington) 
M'Mahon,  P. 
Magulre,  J.  F. 
Marjoritianks,  D.  C. 


FitzGerald,  rt.hn.  J.D.    Marsh,  M.  fi. 


Foley.  J.  H. 
Fbley,  B.W. 
Forster,  C. 
Foster,  W.  O. 
Fortescue,  C.  S. 
Freeland,  H.  W. 
French.  Col. 
Gamett.  W.  J. 
(vavin.  Major 
\iib6on,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Giflbrd,  Earl 
Glyn,  G.  0. 
Glyn,  G.  G. 
Goldsmid,  Sir  F.  H. 
Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  J. 
Gregory,  W.  H. 
Gregson,  S. 


Martin,  P.  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Massey,  W.  N. 
Matheson,  A. 
Mellor,  J. 
Merry,  J. 
Mildmay,  H.  F. 
Miller.  W. 
MUls,  T. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Monsell,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Monson,  hon.  W.  J. 
Morris,  D. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Noble,  J.  W. 
North,  F. 
O'Brien,  P. 
Ogilvy,  Sir  J. 


Onslow,  G. 
Otbome,  R.  B. 
Paget,  C. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paxton,  Sir  J. 
Pease.  H. 
Pechell.  Sir  G.  B. 
Peto.  Sir  S.  M. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
PoUard-Urquhart.  W. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  A. 
Pugh.  D.  (Carmarthen- 
shire) 
Ramsden,  Sir  J.  W. 
Redmond.  J.  E. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  U. 
Ridley,  G. 
Robertson,  D. 
Roebuck.  J.  A. 
Rothschild.  Baron  L.  de 
Rothschild.Baron  M.  de 
Roupell.  W. 
Russell.  liOrd  J. 
Russell,  H. 
Russell,  A. 
St.  Aubyn,  J. 
Salomons,  Mr.  A. 
Salt,  T. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour.  Sir  M. 
Seymour,  H.  D. 
Seymour,  W.  D. 
Shaflo.  R.  D. 
Shelley,  Sir  J.  V. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Sheridan,  H.  B. 
Slaney,  B.  A. 

Lktof 

Annesley,  hon.  Capt.  H. 
Arbuthnott.  hon.  Gren. 
Arohdall,  Capt.  M. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Baring,  A.  H. 
Baring.  T. 
Barrow,  W.  H, 
Bathurst,  A.  A. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Bective,  Earl 
Beecroft,  G.  S. 
Bentinck,  G.  W.  P. 
Bentinok,  G.  0. 
Beresfbrd,  rt.  boo.  W  • 
Bernard,  T.  T. 
Blackburn,  P. 
Botfield.  B. 
Bovill,  W. 
Bramaton,  T.  W. 
Bridges,  Sir  B.  W. 
Brooks,  R. 
Bruce,  Major  C. 
Bruen,  H. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Cairns,  Sir  H.  M'C 
Camac,  Sir  J.  R. 
Cartwright,  Col. 
Cave,  S. 
Cavendish,  Lord  O. 


Sn^th,  J.  B. 
Smith,  Angttstoa 
SUnttand,  M. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  hon.  W.  0. 
Stantfeld,  J. 
oteel,  it 
SulUvan,  M. 
Sykes,  Col.  W.  H. 
Taylor,  H. 
.  Thompson,  H.  S. 
Titc,  W. 

ToUemaidift,  faon.  F.  J. 
Tomline,  G. 
Turner,  J.  A. 
Vandeleur,  CoL 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Villiert,  rt.  hon.  C.  P. 
VivUn,  H.  IL 
Walter,  J. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wemyss,  J.  H.  E. 
Western,  S. 
Westhead.  J.  P.  B. 
WhaUey,  G.  H. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Wickham,  H.  W. 
WiUcox,  B.  M«e. 
WiUiamt,  W. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Winnu^n,  Sir  T.  E. 
Wise.  J.  A. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Woods,  H. 
Wyld.  J. 
WyviU,  M. 

TBLLXBS. 

Trelawny,  Sir  i. 
Doogka,  Sir  C. 

ike  Noes. 

Cayley,  E.  S. 
Cecil,  LordR. 
Churchhill,  Lord  A.  S. 
Close,  M.  C. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.  R.W.B 
Godrington,  SirW. 
Cole.  l»n.  CoL 
Collins,  T. 
Cross,  R.  A. 
Cubitt.  Mr.  Aid. 
Curson,  Vis«i. 
Davison,  R. 
Dawaon,  R.  P. 
Deedes,  W. 
Dickson,  Col. 
Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Dn  v^UM,  C. 
Doneonbe,  bon.  A. 
Danoombe,  hon.  W«  £. 
Dunn,  J. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Edwards,  Major 
EgertODv  Sir  P.  Q« 
Egerlen,  hon.  ▲•  F, 
Egerton,  hon.  W, 
Elmley,  Visct. 
Bstoourt,  rt.  hn.  T.  H.  S. 
Farqiduir,  Sir  M. 
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FUTer,J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Fergussoo,  Sir  J. 
Filmer^SirE. 
Forde,  Ool. 

ForeBtcr,  rt.  lion.  €ol. 
Forotcr,  Sir  O- 
Galway^Viset. 
Gard,  R.  S. 
George,  J. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Goff,  T.  W. 
Gordon,  C.  W. 
Gore,  J.  R.  0. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Graham,  Lord  W. 
Gray,  Capt. 
Grey  de  Wilton,  Viiot. 
GrifBth,  C.  D. 
Grogan,  Sir  E. 
Halibnrton,  T.  C. 
Hamilton,  I^rd  C. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  Major 
Hanbury,  hon.  Capt. 
Hardy,  G. 
Hartopp,  E.  B. 
Hastard,  M. 
Heathoote.  hon.  G.  H. 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Hennessy,  J.  P. 
Honniker,  Lord 
Herbert,  Col.  P. 
Heygate,  Sir  F.  W. 
Hm.  hon.  R.  C. 
Holdford,  R.  S. 
Holmesdale,  Visot. 
Hood,  Sir  A.  A. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Uopwood,  J.  T. 
Horsfall,  T.  B. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howes,  E. 
Hubbard,  J.  G. 
Hnrabeniton,  P.  S. 
Hume,  W.  W.  F. 
Hunt,  G.  W. 
Ingestre,  Viact. 
Jermyn,  Eaii 
Jonris,  Capt. 
Johnstone,  hon.  H.  B. 
Johnstone,  J.  J.  U. 
JoUiffe,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W. 

G.  H. 
Jolliffe,  H.  H. 
Jones,  D. 
Kek«wioh,  S.  T. 
Kelly,  Sir  F. 
Kendall,  N. 
Kennard,  R.  "W, 
Kerrison,Sir  E.  0. 
King,  J.  K. 
Knatchbnll,  W.  F. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knox,  hon.  Major  S. 
Leeke,  Sir  H. 
Lefroy,  A, 
Mgfa»  Major  0. 
Legh,  W.  J. 
Lelghton,  Sir  B. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
liddeU,  hon.  H.  G. 


Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lookhart,  A.  E. 
Long,  W. 
Longfield,  R. 
Lopes,  Sir  M. 
Lovaine,  Lord 
Lowtfaer,  hon.  Col. 
Lovrther,  Capt. 
Lyall,  G. 
Lygon,  hon.  F. 
Lytton,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 

£•  L.  B. 
Macaulay,  K. 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Malins,  R. 

Manners,  rt.  hn.  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Maxwell,  hon.  C<d. 
Miles,  Sir  W. 
Miller,  T.  J. 
Mills,  A. 
Mitford,  W.  T. 
Montgomery,  Sir  G. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  C. 
Morgan,  0. 
Morgan,  hon.  Major 
Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  J.  R. 
Mnre,  D. 
Murray,  W. 
Naas,  Lord 
Newark,  Visot. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Nicol,  W. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
North,  Col. 
Northcote,  Sir  S.  H. 
Packe,  G.  H. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Palk,  L. 
Papillon,  P.  0. 
Parker,  Major  W. 
Patten,  Col.  W. 
Paull,  11. 
Peel,  Sir  R. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Gen. 
Pevensey,  Visct. 
Philipps,  J.  II. 
Potts,  G. 
Powys,  P.  L. 
Pugh,  D.  (Montgomery) 
Puller,  C.  W.  G. 
Quinn,  P. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Rogers,  J.  J. 
Rolt,  J. 
Salt,  T. 

Sclater-Booth,  G. 
Selwyn,  C.  J. 
Seymer,  H.  K; 
Shirley,  E.  P. 
Sibthorp,  Majoi 
Smith,  Abel 
Smith,  S.  G. 
Smollett.  P.  B. 
Somes,  J. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanhope,  J.  B. 
Stirling,  W. 
Steuart,  A. 
Stewart,  Sir  M.  R.  S. 


Stuart,  Afajor  W. 
Sturt,  n.  G. 
Stracey,  Sir  H. 
Talbot,  hon.  W.  C. 
Taylor,  Col. 
Tempest,  Lord  A.  V. 
Thy nne.  Lord  E. 
Thynne,  Lord  H. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Torrens,  R. 
Trefosis,  hon.  C.  H.  R. 
TroUope,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Upton,  hon.  Gen. 
Valletort,  Visct. 
Vance,  J. 
Vansittart,  W. 
Vomer,  Sir  W. 
Vernon,  L.  V, 


Waleott,  Adm. 
Walker,  J.  R. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J. 
Watlington.  J.  W.  P. 
Wdby,  W.  E. 
Whitmore,  H. 
Williams,  Col. 
Wyndham,  Sir  H. 
Wyndham,hon.  H. 
Wynn,  CoL 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynne,  W.  W.  E. 
Yorke,  hon.  T.  E. 

TSLLBIML 

Montagu,  Lord  R. 
Long,  R. 


Main  Question  put  and  agreed  to. 
Bill  read  2^  and  committed  for  WedneS' 
day  next. 

ATTORNEYS  AND  SOLICITORS  BILL. 
8BC0MD  READINO. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mb.  JOHN  LOCKE  snid  he  rose  to 
move  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  which 
was  in  substance  the  same  as  the  Bill 
brought  forward  last  Session  on  this  8ab«- 
jcct. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  fiill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mr.  BOTILL  observed,  that  a  Bill  of 
this  sort  had  passed  through  the  House  of 
Lords  last  Session,  and  he  thought  that 
the  present  measure  should  be  postponed 
until  the  profession  of  solicitors  had  an 
opportunity  of  considering  its  provisions. 
The  reason  he  asked  for  postponement  was 
because  in  this  Bill  twenty-three  clauses 
had  been  struck  out  of  the  Bill  carried  in 
the  Upper  House,  and  some  of  these 
twenty-three  clauses  were  looked  upon  by 
solicitors  as  having  a  very  important 
bearing. 

Debate  arising;  Debate  adjourned  till 
To-morrow. 


ENDOWED  SCHOOLS. 
LBAYB.      FIRST  RBADING. 

SmHUGH  CAIRNS  said,  he  wished 
to  remind  the  House  that  last  year  the 
hon.  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn) 
introduced  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  re- 
lating to  Endowed  Schools.  That  Bill  was 
read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee.  The  Committee,  unani- 
mously, or  with  the  exception  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  himself,  made  large 
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Amendments  upon  this  measure,  and  re- 
ported them  to  the  House.  But  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  refused  to  proceed 
with  the  Bill  so  amended,  and  it  was  con- 
sequently allowed  to  drop.  He,  therefore, 
proposed  to  re- introduce  the  Bill  as  sent 
back  from  the  Select  Committee. 
Leave  given. 


«< 


Bill  to  amendftbe  Law  relating  t«  Endowed 
Schools,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  bj  Sir  Huoh 
Caibits,  and  Mr.  Adderlbt." 

Bill  presented  and  read  P  ;  to  be  read 
2<>  on  Wednesday,  7th  March. 


THE  ARMY  ESTIMATES. 
QUESTION. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  at  War  to  ex- 
plain what  was  the  cause  of  the  deficiency 
in  last  year*6  Army  Estimates  ? 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  the 
inain  cause  of  the  deficiency  arose  from 
the  East  India  Company  not  having  repaid 
within  the  year  the  sum  of  £400,000, 
which  was  due  from  them  to  the  Govern- 
ment. That  sum  had  since  been  repaid, 
and  would  be  carried  to  the  expense  of 
the  current  year.  There  were,  besides, 
some  trifling  deficiencies  which  he  would 
explain  when  he  moved  the  Army  Esti- 
mates. 

House  adjourned  at  Six  Minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE   OP   LORDS, 
Thursday,  February  9, 1860. 
MiKUTis.]  PuBuo  Bills.— 2*  Endowed  Schools. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
PBttTioir. 

Lord  TEYNHAM  presented  a  Petition 
from  the  members  of  the  Northern  Reform 
Union,  complaining  of  Proceedings  with 
respect  to  the  Prosecution  of  certain  Per- 
sons  for  Bribery  ot  the  Election  of  Mem- 
bers  for  the  Borough  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  and  praying  for  Relief.  The  Peti- 
tioners  stated  that  the  result  of  certain  in- 
quiries  they  had  made  into  circumstances 
connected  with  the  last  election  for  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, in  August  last,  had  in- 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns 


duced  them,  under  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1854,  to  commence  octions  against 
a  number  of  persons  for  being  implicated 
in  bribery  ;  that  the  actions  were  brought 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  Reed,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Union  ;  that  application  was  made  to 
a  Judge  in  chambers  (Mr.  Baron  Bram- 
well)  by  the  defendants  that  Mr.  Reed 
should  be  ordered  to  find  security  for  costs; 
that  this  was  objected  to  by  bis  counsel,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  prece- 
dent; and  that  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell,  not- 
withstanding, made  the  order  on  Mr.  Reed, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  hearing  designated 
the  proceedings  of  the  Union  as  "nasty." 
The  Petitioners  complained  that  the  order 
was  contrary  to  the  statute,  and  that  the 
learned  Judge  had  oast  an  unmerited  slur 
upon  their  motives  and  actions. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  wished  to 
say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  this  peti- 
tion. He  had  always  made  it  a  rule  himself 
to  present  every  petition  sent  to  him  for 
the  purpose  which  concluded  with  a  reason- 
able  prayer  ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  prayer 
the  object  of  the  petitioners  seemed  to  be 
only  to  throw  odium  on  the  Judge.  Their 
Lordships  did  not  meet  there  as  a  court  of 
appeal ;  and  if  the  petitioners  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  decision  of  the  Jndge, 
they  might  have  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  There  was  no  Judge  in  West- 
minster  Hall  entitled  to  more  respect  than 
Mr.  Baron  Bramwell. 

The  EaelofDONOUGHMORB  said, 
he  did  not  see  why  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  should  object  to  the  petition.  He 
could  not  admit  that  this  House  was  not  a 
proper  court  of  appeal  against  the  miscon* 
duct  of  ony  Judge. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  the 
noble  Earl  misapprehended  the  case.  In 
the  event  of  a  Judge  doing  anything  that 
was  supposed  to  be  unworthy  of  his  ofiice, 
it  was  proper  that  his  conduct  should 
be  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament ;  but  what  he  had  lamented 
woe  that  the  petitioners,  in  memorialicing 
their  Lordships,  who  did  not  sit  there  as  a 
court  of  appeal,  had  controverted  the  spirit 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE  said, 
he  need  only  remind  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  that  not  very  many  years  ago  a  com- 
plaint was  made  to  this  House  against  the 
conduct  of  a  noble  Earl  then  high  in  official 
station,  and  that  the  petition  against  bim 
was  presented  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  himself. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 
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ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  BILL. 
SECOND  BEADING. 


Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing, read. 

Lord  GRAN  WORTH,  in  rising  to  moye 
the  second  reading  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Billy  eiplained  that  its  object  was  twofold — 
first,  to  enable  the  children  of  Dissenters  to 
enjoy  tlie  benefits  of  endowed  schools,  com- 
monly known  as  King  Edward's  Schools ; 
and,  next,  to  enable  Dissenters  to  become 
trustees  of  such  schools.  Before,  however, 
he  proceeded  to  state  the  details  of  the  pre- 
sent measure,  it  would  be  convenient  that 
he  should  relate  the  history  of  the  Bill.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
an  hon.  Member  of  the  other  House  (Mr. 
Dillwyn)  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
hafing  the  same  object  in  view  that  he. 
Lord  Gran  worth,  proposed  to  effect  by  this 
Bill.  That  Bill  was  opposed  on  the  second 
reading ;  but  it  was  carried  by  a  majority, 
and  referred  to  a  Select  Gommittee.  He 
(Lord  Granworth)  had  had  no  communica- 
tion with  that  hon.  Member  upon  tho  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  must  do  him  the  justice  of 
BRyiug  that  the  speech  he  made  in  moving 
the  second  reading,  appeared  to  have  been 
characterized  by  tis  much  of  intelligence, 
fairness,  and  zeal,  as  any  speech  he  had 
ever  read.  The  hon.  Member  brought  for- 
ward his  Bill,  if  not  as  the  organ,  yet  in 
the  interest  of  the  Dissenters ;  and  he 
(Lord  Granworth)  could  say,  in  all  sincerity 
and  truth,  that,  being  himself  an  attached 
member  of  the  Ghurch  of  England,  he 
thought  it  was  for  the  interest  of  that 
Ghurch,  quite  as  much  as  of  the  Dissent- 
ers, that  such  a  measure  as  this  should 
pass.  He  had  introduced  the  Bill  without 
communication  with  the  hon.  Member  ;  and 
it  would  be  for  their  Lordships  to  judge 
how  far  it  was  deserving  of  their  support. 
The  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea 
came  out  of  the  Select  Committee  in  a  to- 
tally different  shape  from  that  in  which  it 
eutered  the  Gommittee ;  in  fact,  as  origi- 
nally introduced,  it  would  have  effected  no 
object  whatever.  But  the  Gommittee  gave 
Yery  great  attention  to  the  subject,  and, 
almost  entirely  rejecting  the  original  Bill, 
they  framed  a  new  one,  consisting  of  several 
clauses,  upon  the  subject.  That  Bill  went 
back  to  the  House  of  Gommons  at  the  close 
of  the  Session  ;  but  the  hon.  Member  who 
introduced  the  measure  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  Bill  in  its  amended  shape,  it  was 
allowed  to  drop.  He  then,  at  the  end  of  the 
last  Seasiont  ask^  to  introduce  a  Bill  into 


their  Lordships'  House,  and  did  so  accord- 
ingly; but  his  noble  Friend  the  President  of 
the  Gouncil  having  represented  that  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  pass  it  at  that 
period  of  the  Session,  he  consented  to  with- 
draw it ;  intimating  at  the  same  time  that 
he  should  re-introduce  it  early  in  the  pre- 
sent Session.  In  conformity  with  that  no- 
tice, therefore,  he  had  this  year  laid  a  Bill 
upon  the  table  within  two  or  three  days  of 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  that  Bill 
was  the  same,  with  one  exception,  as  the 
measure  which  had  been  agceed  to  by  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Gom- 
mons. That  exception,  he  could  not  dis- 
guise from  himself,  would  be  considered  by 
many  of  their  Lordships  as  an  important 
and  undesirable  alteration ;  but  if  they 
would  give  a  second  reading  to  the  Bill,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  vindicate  the  altera- 
tion, and  to  show  that  it  was  better  in  the 
shape  in  which  he  proposed  it,  than  that  in 
which  it  came  out  of  the  Gommittee  of  the 
House  of  Gommons.  Their  Lordships  could 
then  deal  with  the  subject  as  they  thought 
proper.  In  these  cases  it  had  become  the 
practice  for  the  Attorney  General  to  appear 
before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  introduce 
what  were  called  "  conscience  clauses  '* 
into  the  scheme,  exempting  the  children  of 
Dissenters  from  the  necessity  of  receiving 
religious  instruction  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Ghurch  of  England.  It  had 
been  contended,  however,  from  time  to  time 
in  that  Court  that  it  had  no  power  of  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  these  schools  to  any 
but  Church  of  England  children  ;  that  the 
business  of  the  Court  was  to  administer  tbe 
law  as  it  found  it;  and  that  where  the 
trust-deed  implied  that  the  school  was  to 
be  conducted  upon  Church  of  England  prin- 
ciples the  law  was  to  be  followed.  In  order 
to  show  the  necessity  of  some  legislation 
upon  the  subject,  he  would  mention  that 
there  were  nearly  700  endowed  grammar 
schools  in  this  country — some  of  them  of 
the  highest  excellence — nearly  all  of  whicb 
were  founded  prior  to  or  during,  or  soon  after, 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  Yl.,  and  were, 
therefore,  generally  known  as  King  Edward 
VI. 's  Schools.  Most  of  them  bad  been  en- 
dowed with  the  spoils  of  the  suppressed  mo- 
nasteries. According  to  the  law  at  present, 
any  complaint  of  maladministration  in  the 
case  of  any  endowed  school  must  be  made 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  directed  a 
scheme  for  the  future  management  of  the 
charity ;  deciding  what  instruction  was  to 
be  given,  and  how  the  school  was  to  be 
managed  and  goTcmed.    In  1842  a  ques- 
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tioii  came  before  the  present  Lord  Justice 
Knight  Bruce,  then  a  yicc-Chancellor,  as 
to  the  settlement  of  a  scheme  for  the  appli> 
cation  of  very  large  funds,  which  had  not 
before  been  devoted  to  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, but  which  had  been  given  to  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
the  foundation  in  the  deed  was  described  to 
be  "  for  the  honour  of  Almighty  God  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin."  In  settling  the  scheme,  the 
Vice- Chancellor  was  of  opinion  that  educa- 
tion was  alegitimate  object  for  the  application 
of  the  funds,  and  he  also  thought  that  edu- 
cation must  include  religious  education,  and 
the  religion  must  be  that  which  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  founder  ;  except  that  inas- 
mnch  as  since  then  we  had  ceased  all  con- 
nection with  the  See  of  Rome,  the  religious 
education  to  be  imparted  now  must  be  that 
of  the  Church  of  Bngland.  His  Honour 
accordingly  settled  a  scheme,  according  to 
which  religious  instruction  was  to  be  given 
in  the  school  according  to  the  doctrines  and 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
with  a  special  provisibn  securing  the  bene- 
its  of  the  school  to  the  children  of  Dissent • 
ers,  who  were  not  to  be  obliged  to  take 
part  in  the  religions  instruction,  in  1852 
the  ease  of  the  "  Basingstoke  School"  came 
before  Lord  St.  Leonards,  not  as  head  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  as  Visitor  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  the  school  being  a 
Royal  foundation.  Not  only  was  the  Ba- 
singstoke a  Church  of  England  school,  but 
it  was  necessary  that  the  master  should  be 
an  ordained  minister.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  scheme  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  drew  up.  set  forth  that  re- 
ligTODS  instruction  should  be  given  by  the 
master  at  such  time  as  he  chose  to  appoint ; 
but  that  the  Liturgy  and  Catechism  of  the 
Church  of  Bngland  should  not  be  taught 
to  boys,  whose  parents,  on  conscientious 
gronnds,  objected  thereto.  Nothing  could  be 
more  reasonable  than  these  arrangements. 
So  matters  remained  until  1855,  when  a 
scheme  for  the  Foundation  Schools  at 
Chelmsford  came  before  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. The  case  was  heard  by  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  Wood,  and  the  Attorney  Qeneral,  in 
conformity  with  the  usual  practice,  pro- 
posed the  introduction  of  ''  The  conscience 
clauses."  Thus  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  Vice- Chancellor  Knight  Brnce  and  Lord 
St.  Leonards,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  how- 
ever, doubted  his  authority  to  make  any  such 
exception  in  favour  of  Dissenting  children  ; 
but  said,  that  Chelmsford  being  a  Royal 
foundation,  the  matter  rested  with  the 
Crown  in  thia  esse,  and  not  with  the  Court 

Lord  Oranworth 


of  Chancery.  All  he  did,  therefore,  was 
to  Appoint  a  master  who  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  he  stated  that  if 
any  children  wore  improperly  excluded  com- 
plaint should  be  made  to  the  Lord  ChanceU 
lor  in  his  capacity  of  Visitor.  This  decision 
gave  rise  to  great  dissatisfaction,  and  ever 
since  that  time  the  Attorney  General  had 
not  attempted  to  introduce  these  conscience 
clauses.  The  result  was,  that  the  children 
of  Dissenters  were  practically  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  Endowed  Schools. 
The  law  regarding  the  trustees  of  these 
schools  was  in  an  equally  unsatisfactory 
state.  Some  years  since  the  case  of  the 
Stafford  school,  where  two  Dissenters  hid 
been  appointed'  trustees,  came  before  the 
present  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  decided, 
most  reluctantly,  that  no  Dissenter  could  be 
upon  the  list  of  trustees,  on  the  ground  that 
as  the  object  of  the  charity  was  the  teach- 
ing of  scholars  according  to  the  doctrines 
and  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  no  right  on  the  part  of  Dissenters  to 
participate  in  any  part  of  the  teaching  with- 
out also  receiving  the  religious  instruction, 
therefore  the  introduction  of  Dissenters 
among  the  trustees  was  not  reasonable.  In 
1858  the  question  again  came  before  Sir 
John  Romilly  in  the  case  of  the  Ilminster 
school.  There,  besides  the  trust  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  the  surplus  funds  were 
to  be  applied  in  mending  the  roads  and  for 
other  parochial  purposes ;  and  Sir  John 
Romilly  believing  that  this  presented  a  point 
of  difference  which  would  enable  him  to 
depart  from  the  principle  of  the  Stafford 
case,  decided  that  the  appointment  of  the 
Dissenting  trustees  was  a  valid  appofBt- 
ment.  The  decision  was  objected  to,  and 
the  case  was  heard  upon,  appeal  by  the 
Lords  Justices.  The  Lords  Justices  over^ 
ruled  the  decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  declared  that  the  Ilminster  trustees 
must  all  be  Members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
solid  distinction  between  that  case  and  the 
Stafford  case — the  trust  as  to  the  surplus 
for  repair  of  the  roads  being  in  truth  neariy 
worthless.  But  although  they  so  decided  on 
grounds  quite  intelligible  to  those  who  con- 
sider the  subject,  yet  in  prononnetng  judg- 
ment Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce  observed 
that  the  sons  of  Dissenters  had  very  pi^* 
perly  enjoyed,  and  he  hoped  would  long 
continue  to  enjoy,  the  advantages  of  the 
school,  without  being  compelled  to  receive 
education  in  the  tenets  of  the  Chnrch  or  to 
attend  a  Church  of  fingland  place  of  wot- 
•hip,  and  Lord  Joetice  Turner  concurred  in 
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this  hope.  It  was  improper  to  speak  of  the 
privftte  feelings  and  opinions  of  Judges,  jet 
he  must  remark,  that  if  there  was  any 
person  more  than  another  devoted  to  the 
Oharch  as  against  Dissent,  it  was  his  very 
learned  Friend  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce; 
And,  considering  that  the  "  conscience 
clauses  "  in  favour  of  Dissenters  originated 
with  him  in  the  Bury  St.  Edmund's  case, 
and  that  the  principle  of  those  clauses  was 
re-affirmed  by  him  in  the  judgment  given 
in  the  Ilminster  case,  where  it  was  also 
sanctioned  by  Lord  Justice  Turner,  him- 
self a  strong  Churchman,  he  thought  this 
afforded  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
justice  of  the  claims  now  put  forth.  From 
what  he  (Lord  Cranworth)  had  stated,  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  law  with  regard  to 
endowed  schools  was  most  unsatisfactory. 
The  first  object  of  his  Bill  was  to  make  the 
statute  law  conform  to  what  had  for  a  long 
time  been  the  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  It  provided,  therefore,  that,  at 
whatever  time  the  trust  was  created,  unless 
it  expressly  excluded  all  but  Members  of 
the  Church,  the  trustees  should  be  empow- 
ered to  introduce  into  any  scheme  and  to 
act  upon  "the  conscience  clause,"  which 
was  as  follows  : — 

"  No  Boy  shall  be  required  to  learn  [specify  in 
general  Terms  the  Dootrine  of  Formularies  of  the 
particular  Church,  Sect,  or  Denomination  referred 
to  in  Sect.  4  of  this  Act,  as  for  example,  the  Cate- 
chism, Articles,  or  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,] or  to  attend  the  Celebration  of  Divine  Wor- 
ship according  to  [specify  in  general  Teems  the 
Form  of  Worship  of  the  particular  Church.  Sect, 
or  Denomination,  as,  for  example,  the  Ritual  of 
the  Church  of  England,]  in  case  his  Parents  or 
Parent,  or  the  Persons  or  Person  standing  to  him 
in  io«o  parmHs,  shall  azpress  to  the  Trustees  in 
Writing  their  or  his  Objections,  on  conscientious 
Grounds,  to  the  Boys'  doing  so.'* 

That  ht  thought  was  in  precise  conformity 
with  what  was  acted  on  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  fintil  within  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  What  were  the  objections  to  it  ? 
8e?eral  petttrons  had  been  presented  that 
evening  against  the  proposition;  some  from 
parishes,  but  one  or  two  certainly  from 
clergymen,  and  he  regretted  the  course 
taken  by  them,  because  he  thought  it  most 
injurioos  to  the  Establishment  to  which 
they  belonged .  What  were  the  objections  ? 
Persons,  speaking  theoretically,  said  that  it 
was  dangerous  and  improper  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  interfere  with  existing  vested 
rights  of  property.  No  one  would  be  more 
nn  willing  than  himself  to  do  anything  really 
in  violation  of  rights  existing  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  ought  to  be  maintained  ; 


but  he  never  could  admit  that  it  coul4  be 
competent  for  one  age  so  to  legislate  with 
respect  to  property  as  to  bind  subsequent 
ages  to  deal  with  that  property  inconve- 
niently and  contrary  to  the  social  wants  of 
the  time.     Devises  and  grants  of  land  to 
charities  had   in   some  cases   acted  inju- 
riously ;  but  this  could  not  be  said  with 
regard  to  property  devoted  to  objects  of 
education.     With  regard  to  property  de» 
voted  to  educational  purposes  their  Lord- 
ships might  go  to  the  extent  of  placing 
themselves  in  the  position  of  the  founders, 
snd  considering  whether,  if  they  were  now 
instituting  the  charity,  they  wouM  insti- 
tute it  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  they 
had  done  300  years  ago,  or  whether  they 
would  not  rather  adapt  it  more  to  the  sociu 
wants  of  the  existing  time.     The  founders 
of  the  educational  charities  to  which  the 
present  Bill  applied,  did  not  wish  to  ex- 
clude any  one,  but  there  was  at  that  time 
no  other  recognized  religious  body  but  the 
Church  of  England  ;   there  could  he  no 
legal  Dissenters ;  and  it  might  safely  be 
inferred  that  if  many  of  the  old  founders 
had  to  establish  the  foundations  now  they 
would  make  the  endowments  sufficiently 
liberal  to  embrace  large  classes  not  belong* 
ing  to  the  Church.     He  did  not  believe 
that  any  of  their  Lordships  could  object 
to  such  an  alteration.     If  so,  ^e  proposi<» 
tion  he  made  in  the  Bill  seemed  to  him 
most  advisable,   and   he   therefore  asked 
their  Lordships  to   adopt  it.     The  other 
part  of  the  Bill  was  likely,  he  was  aware» 
to  meet  with   more  objection.     He  pro- 
posed that  Dissenters  should,  not  guA  Dis- 
senters, be  ineligible  to  be  trustees  for  an 
educational  charity ;   and  in  this  respect 
the  present  measure  differed  from  the  Bill 
which   passed    through  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.     That 
Committee  were  fully  prepared   to  sanc- 
tion the  appointment  of  Dissenting  trus- 
tees, provided  their  appointment  were  con- 
fined to  cases   where  there  had   been  a 
usage  for  twenty-five  years  of  Dissenters 
acting  as  trustees.     It  struck  fiim  that 
that  condition  was  very  objectionable  for 
this  among  other  reasons.    He  should  like 
to  know   what    was    the   meaning  of  a 
usage  of  twenty-five  years  in  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  trustees.    One  might 
suppose,  from  such  a  condition  being  at- 
tached, that  trustees  were  always  appointed 
annually.     But  that  was  not  the  case,  and 
sometimes  twenty- five  years  might  olapse 
before  an  appointment  took  place.     That 
was  a  question,  however,  which  did  not 
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require  to  be  argued  at  the  present  time. 
The  Bill  now  before  their  Lordships  au- 
thorized the  election  of  Dissenters  as 
trustees  without  anj  restriction  as  to  usage. 
Unless  some  such  enactment  were  passed 
by  the  Legislature  the  couaequences  might 
be  such  as  their  Lordships  hardly  anti- 
cipated. He  had  the  honour  of  being  a 
governor  of  the  Charterhouse.  Members 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  as  much 
disqualified  as  Wesleyans  or  Independents, 
and  yet  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Panmure, 
who  were  Presbyterians,  were  both  go- 
remors  of  the  Charterhouse.  What  was 
to  preyent  anybody  from  instituting  a  suit 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  those  noble 
Lords  out  of  the  Goyemment  of  the 
Charterhouse  ? 

The  Babl  op  DERBY:— Lord  Aber- 
deen  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  was  certain,  at 
all  events,  that  Lord  Panmure  was  a  Pres- 
byterian, and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  might 
not  be  applied  to  him.  But  there  was  a 
still  stronger  case.  One  of  the  largest 
endowed  schools  in  existence  was  Christ's 
Hospital.  He  understood  that  anybody, 
whether  Dissenter  or  Churchman,  might 
become  a  governor  of  Christ's  Hospital  by 
paying  £500.  No  doubt  many  of  the 
donors  of  £500  were  Dissenters  ;  and  they 
also  could  be  expelled  by  a  quo  ivarranto. 
Moreover,  several  of  the  sub-corporations 
of  the  City  of  London  were  trustees  ex 
afido  of  various  educational  foundations. 
For  instance,  the  Mercers,  the  Fishmongers, 
the  Merchant  Taylors,  and  other  companies 
were  ex  officio  trustees  and  governors  of 
schools  at  Tunbridge,  London,  East  Ret- 
ford, and  other  places.  Were  the  members 
of  those  bodies  who  happened  to  be  Dis- 
senters to  be  turned  out  of  positions  for 
which  they  were  now  eligible  I  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Court  of  Chancery  might  be 
carried  that  length,  and  seeing  that  it  was 
calculated,  at  any  rate,  to  excite  the  feelings 
of  a  large  and  influential  part  of  the  com- 
munity, he  thought  their  Lordships  would 
act  wisely  if  they  interfered  before  any 
great  practical  evil  had  occurred.  He 
had  endeavoured,  as  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately as  he  could,  to  state  what  the  existing 
grievances  were  and  how  he  proposed  to 
redress  them,  and  he  trusted  their  Lord- 
ships would  give  their  sanction  to  the  Bill 
of  which  he  now  moved  the  second  reading. 

Moved,  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\ 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  said,  the  present 
Bill  appeared  before  their  Lordships  in  a  | 
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very  unpretending  form,  and  had  been  ex- 
plained by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  in 
a  clear  and  temperate  manner ;  but  it  ap^ 
peered  to  him  to  be.  a  measure  of  infinite 
importance,  and  to  involve  principles  whieh, 
if  adopted,  might  produce  the  most  serious 
consequences.  He  wished,  in  the  first 
place,  to  add  a  few  details  to  the  history 
given  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  of 
the  attempts  at  legislation  upon  the  subject 
of  endowed  schools :  it  was  necessary  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  this  Bill.  It  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  case  of  the 
llniinster  School  first  occasioned  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  Dissenters  to  obtain 
some  legislative  enactment;  but  prior  to 
the  decision  in  that  case,  various  Bills  were 
introduced  into  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, where  they  met  with  little  encou- 
ragement. The  Ilminster  case  unques- 
tionably awakened  Dissenters  to  a  sense  of 
the  inconvenience  of  the  position  in  which 
they  were  placed,  and  of  the  precarious 
character  of  the  privileges  which  they  had 
been  allowed  to  enjoy  in  many  endowed 
schools.  He  would  explain  as  clearly  as 
he  could  what  was  the  decision  in  the 
Ilminster  School  case,  because  it  was 
essential  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
grievance  of  which  Dissenters  had  a  right 
to  complain,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion to  which  they  were  fairly  entitled.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  certain  lands  in 
the  parish  of  Ilminster  were  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  ''Godly  learning,*'  and  the 
surplus  rents  and  profits,  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  school,  were  to  be  applied 
to  the  repair  of  public  ways  and  bridges. 
The  trustees  were  first  of  all  the  grantees 
under  the  deed  of  gift,  and  they  were  to  be 
succeeded,  as  the  deed  expressed  it,  by 
other  "  honest  persons  of  the  parish."  A 
grammar  sohool  was  established,  and  a 
number  of  auxiliary  schools  for  teaching 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  were 
founded  out  of  the  surplus  rents  and  profits 
of  the  land.  Some  of  those  auxiliary 
schools,  he  believed,  had  been  established 
more  than  200  years,  and  the  children  of 
Dissenters  had  been  admitted  from  a  remote 
period  to  both  the  grammar  and  the 
auxiliary  schools,  without  being  required 
to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church  or  to 
learn  the  Church  Catechism.  Many  Dis- 
senters were  appointed  trustees  from  1720 
down  to  the  time  when  the  inquiry  took 
place  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It  was 
under  those  circumstances  that  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  Master  of  the  aoIU 
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for  a  sohetne  for  the  appointment  of  new 
trustees,  including  some  Dissenters.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  was  of  opinion  that  as 
the  charitj  was  not  merely  for  founding  a 
grammar  school,  hut  the  surplus  funds 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  repair  of  public 
roads  and  bridges,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  foundation,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
therefore  to  prevent  Dissenters  being  trus- 
tees. The  case  was  then  taken  bj  appeal 
before  the  Lords  Justices,  who  were  of 
opinion  that  the  primary  object  of  the 
foundation  was  the  establishment  of  *a 
grammar  school,  and  that  the  grammar 
school  being  for  the  promotion  of  "  Godly 
learning,"  necessarily  was  for  religious  in- 
struction ;  and  looking  at  the  deed  itself, 
not  at  the  usage,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  were  the  intentions  of  the 
founder,  they  thought  that  the  religious 
instruction  which  the  founder  required  was 
religious  instruction  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England.  They 
considered  that  the  repair  of  roads  and 
bridges,  to  which  the  surplus  rents  and 
profits  were  to  be  applied,  was  a  secondary 
and  subordinate  object,  and  that  the  pri- 
mary object — the  establishment  of  a  gram- 
mar  school — might,  in  fact,  absorb  the 
whole  of  tho  funds ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
sohool  was  for  promoting  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  that  instruction,  in  the  view  of  the 
founder,  was  according  to  the  Church  of 
England,  they  decided  that  Dissenters 
eould  uot  be  trustees.  He  belie?ed  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  would  agree  with 
him  that  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  Justices 
was  well  founded.  It  was  certainly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  question  was  ever  agi- 
tated in  the  Courts.  There  was  no  neoes- 
aity  for  disturbing  an  arrangement  which 
bad  existed  for  so  long  a  period,  and  he 
lamented  that  any  one  should  have  been  so 
imprudent — he  must  add,  lo  intolerant — as 
to  raise  a  technical  objection  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curtailing  privileges  which  Dis- 
senters had  enjoyed  for  centuries.  Un- 
doubtedly we  were  now  reaping  the  fruits 
of  that  intolerance,  because  the  decision  in 
the  Ilminster  case  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Dissenters  to  the  precarious  position  in 
which  they  were  placed ;  they  discovered 
that  even  when  their  children  had  been 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  these  endowed 
schools  their  privileges  existed  only  on 
sufferance,  and  they  naturally  determined, 
if  possible,  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of 
things  which  was  so  extremely  inconvenient. 
It  appeared  to  bim,  however,  that  in  en- 


deavouring to  do  themselves  justice  they 
had  reached  at  objects  at  which  they  ought 
not  to  aim,  and  had  sought  to  obtain  a 
position  the  concession  of  which  would  vio- 
late some  of  the  most  saored  principles  of 
the  law.  Very  soon  after  the  decision  in 
the  case  referred  to,  an  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Dillwyn)  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  a  Bill  for  redressing  the  incon- 
venience under  which  Dissenters  laboured, 
and  he  agreed  with  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  tern* 
perate  manner  and  the  fairness  with  which 
it  was  brought  before  the  other  House. 
But  however  mild  and  temperate  the  words 
of  the  promoter,  the  measure  he  proposed 
was  suflSciently  strong,  and  although  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  said  it  effected 
no  alteration  in  the  law,  and  was  only  de- 
claratory of  what  the  law  was,  he  must 
differ  with  him  thereon ;  for  th^  first  section 
provided  that  no  school  should  be  deemed 
to  be  a  Church  of  England  school,  nor 
should  any  Dissenter  from  the  Church  of 
ICngland  be  incompetent  as  such  to  be 
trustee,  master,  or  scholar  unless  it  was  so 
declared  by  the  instrument  of  foundation. 

Lord  CRANWORTU  inquired  to  what 
Bill  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was  now 
referring  ? 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  replied  that  it 
was  to  the  one  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  1859. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  explained  that 
the  Bill  which  he  had  described  as  being 
declaratory  of  the  law  was  introduced  by 
the  same  hon.  Member  in  the  following 
Session  of  Parliament.  That  from  which 
his  noble  Friend  had  just  quoted  was  never 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  said,  that  he  had 
been  misled  by  an  endorsement  upon  the 
Bill,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  a 
noble  Friend,  that  it  was  *'  Mr.  Dillwyn's 
Bill,  1859,  before  it  went  to  the  Select 
Committee."  Mr.  Dillwyn's  second  Bill, 
then,  as  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  said, 
was  merely  declaratory  of  the  law.  It  went 
to  a  Select  Committee,  where  its  provisions 
were  so  much  changed  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  preamble,  and  when  it 
came  back  from  the  Committee  it  bore  no 
resemblance  to  the  Bill  which  went  before 
the  Committee.  The  Bill  so  amended  was 
the  one  which  was  taken  op  by  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  at  the  end  of  last 
Session.  During  the  present  Session,  Mr. 
Dillwyn  had  introduced  another  Bill,  which 
was  of  a  very  startling  character.     By  its 
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firei  dMue  he  fM-opoaed  to  provide  that 
DO  endowed  sebool  or  edoeatioDal  eharitj 
founded  prior  to  the  final  establishment  bj 
law  of  the  Chorch  of  England— that  was 
before  the  first  jear  of  the  reign  of  Qneen 
Elisabeth — should  be  deeioed  to  hafe  been 
fovnded  for  the  purpose  of  affording  reli- 
gious instruotion  aeeording  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  efeo  although 
it  might  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  foun- 
dation deed  that  it  was  established  for  that 
purpose ;  and,  bj  the  second  clause,  that 
orery  edoeationai  charitj  founded  after  the 
first  jear  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  should 
sot  be  considered  to  have  been  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  instruction  unless 
it  should  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  deed 
that  it  was  so  founded.    These  were  rather 
atartling  propositions,  and  they  would  show 
what  were  the  views  of  Dissenters  upon 
tiiia  subject.     That  Bill   was  at  present 
before  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  on  the 
previous  day  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  introduced 
another  measure^  which  was  founded  on  the 
report  of  the  Select  Committee,  and  was. 
therefore,  similar  to  that  brought  in  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  at  the  end  of  the 
last  Session.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  now  introduced  this  Bill,  in  which  he 
had   altered  an   important  clause  of  the 
meaaure  of  last  year ;  and  so^tho  matter 
stood  at  present.     In  order  to  avoid  mis- 
apprehension, he  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that,  wherever  an  endowed  school  had  been 
used  for  religious  instruction,  but  that  it 
did  not  appear  distinctly  upon  the  face  of 
the  instrument  of  endowment  that  it  had 
been  founded  for  that  purpose,  and  where 
the  usage  had  been  uniform  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  Dissenters  had  for  some  time 
been  admitted  to  its  benefits,  he  should  be 
as  aniious  as  any  one  that  that  privilege 
should  not  be  taken  from  them.  He  should 
be  ready  to  agree  to  any  Bill  which  should 
provide  that  in  all  cases  of  endowed  schools, 
where  upon  the  face  of  the  endowment 
it  did  not  appear  that  thoy  were  endowed 
for  purposes  of  religious  instruction,  and 
where  Dissenters  had   been  admitted   to 
SttoU  sehoels,  they  shoold  be  allowed  to 
•njoy  that  privilege  ;  and  for  that  purpose 
ho  should  be  prepared  to  assent  to  the  in- 
troduction of  these  "conscience  clauses," 
as  they  were  called.   The  Bill  of  his  noble 
and   learned   Friend,   however,   went  in- 
finitely further  than  such  a  moderate  pro- 
vision ns  that,  and  by  its  fourth  clause  it 
struck  at  the  root  of  all  those  rules  of  pre- 
aeription  by  which  a  great  part  of  the  pro- 
perty of  this  country  was  held.     This  was 

Lord  Cheln^ford 


a  very  daogeroos  principle.  With  regard 
to  prescription.  Lord  Lyndhwai,  in  iatre> 
ducing  the  Dissenter*  Chapela  BUU  wmi 
this  forcible  and  nervous  language  :— 

"  Mjr  noble  and  learned  Friend  who  sita  near 
me  said  on  a  former  night,  that  the  principle  on 
which  bis  Bill  is  bnilt  is  a  prineiple  known  to  the 
Uw,  which  is,  thai  nnilbnn  poneiiion  daring  a 
long  penod  of  jears  establiriwa  a  title.  It  it  a 
great  principle  of  our  law — it  is  m  principle  of  tbt 
Uw  of  all  civiliied  SUtes — it  is  a  principle  drawn 
from  the  wise  jarispmdence  of  ancient  Rome— 
that  principle  and  mle  of  law  which  are  applied  te 
the  esUtes  and  civil  rights  of  jimt  Lordriupa  aad 
the  people  at  laige.  Why  then  shonld  it  aoi  be 
applied.  I  beg  to  ask,  in  cases  of  the  descrip- 
tion which  I  have  mentioned  V*  [3  Hansard,  Ixnr. 
082.] 

By  the  fourth  clause  of  thia  BiU  his 
noble  and  learned  Fnend  propoeed  to  gat 
rid  of  the  prescriptive  rights  of  eentaries. 
Even  if  usage  and  prescription  were  con- 
firmed by  judicial  decision  or  hy  legislative 
authority,  it  was  to  be  of  no  val«e  if  in 
the  instrument  regulating  the  endowment 
**  nothing  be  contained  expressly  requiring 
every  child  educated  under  such  endow- 
ment to  learn,  or  to  be  instructed,  aeeord- 
ing te  the  doctrines  or  formularies  of  such 
church,  sect,  or  denomination."  Hia  noble 
and  learned  Friend  said  there  were  about 
690  endowed  schoola  throsghout  the  eeun* 
try.  In  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of 
them,  however,  he  would  venture  to  say 
that  there  was  no  express  indication  in 
the  instrument  of  endowment  that  the  re- 
ligious instruction  should  he  of  a  particular 
character.  Yet  there  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever,  from  the  cironmBtances  con- 
nected with  these  foundations,  from  view* 
the  persons  endowing,  and  the  oontinttal 
usage  after  the  endowment,  that  the  objeet 
of  the  founders  was  that  the  religious  in* 
struotion  shonld  be  aocordhig  to  the  doe* 
trines  of  the  Church  of  England.  Let 
them  take  as  an  illustration  the  granMBsr 
schools  founded  by  Edward  YL  They 
were  estahlished  on  one  general  plan,  and 
were  intended  for  the  promotion  of  sMUid 
religious  education.  Governors  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  regulation  and  management 
of  the  schools  and  of  the  masters  ;  b«t  they 
were  to  act  under  the  superintendence  and 
sanction  of  the  Bishop.  In  none  of  these 
endowments  was  there  any  .distinct  state- 
ment that  the  religious  instruction  to  ba 
given  should  be  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England.  But  inaamueh 
as  the  rules  and  ordinances  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school  and  the  schoolmaster 
were  to  be   under    the    sanction    of  the 
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Bishop,  it  stood  to  reason  that  they  could 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
religious  instruction  should  be  according  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  to  which  the 
Bishop  belonged.  Such  was  the  principle 
upon  which  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  proceeded  in  the  cases  of  the 
Chelmsford,  the  Stafford,  and  the  Sher- 
borne Grammar  Schools.  In  all  these 
cases  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
held  that  they  were  established  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  the  Sherborne  case,  how- 
ever, a  petition  was  presented  by  tlie  Dis- 
senters, upon  which  Lord  Macclesfield 
made  an  order  that  the  children  of  Dis- 
senters connected  with  the  school  should 
not  be  compelled  to  attend  the  Church,  but 
might  go  to  meeting  if  their  parents  de- 
sired it.  That  order  appeared  never  to 
have  been  acted  upon,  and  there  was  very 
considerable  doubt  whether  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Macclesfield  had  jurisdiction  to  make 
it.  When  the  case  came  before  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  that  order  of  Lord  Macclesfield 
was  adverted  to^  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
said  that  all  he  would  do  was  to  suspend 
the  proceedings,  and  refer  the  parties  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  might  detcrmiue 
whetlier  the  order  should  be  enforced. 
The  matter  accordingly  went  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor  on  petition  ;  but  the  other 
side  contested  his  jurisdiction,  and  on  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  suggestion  it  was  agreed 
tliat  the  governors  should  pass  an  ordinance 
by  which  Dissenting  children  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  schools  without  being  com- 
pelled to  attend  the  Church  or  to  learn  the 
Church  catechism.  The  Sherborne  case 
was  just  one  of  those  which  led  him  to 
think  that  though  all  the  Grammar  Schools 
of  Edward  VI.  were  originally  intended  to 
impart  education  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  yet,  Dissenters 
having  been  admitted,  there  was  a  fairground 
for  legtslatmg  so  that  they  should  not  now 
be  deprived  of  their  privileges.  He  now 
came  to  another  class  of  schools — those 
which  had  cooKnencod  with  insignificant 
endowments,  but  the  funds  of  which  were 
gradually  increased  by  the  liberality  of 
Churchmen — on  the  faith  of  their  being 
Church  of  England  Schools.  Nobody  could 
doubt  that  though  the  original  deed  of  en- 
dowment specified  no  particular  religious 
instruction,  those  persons  gave  their  dona- 
tions in  the  faith  and  under  .the  expectation 
that  as  these  schools  were  then  Church  of 
E Inland  Schools  they  would  still  continue 


to  be  so.  This  Bill,  however,  setting  aside 
prescription,  would  sweep  ail  that  class  of 
schools  into  its  net,  and  entirely  alter  their 
constitution,  and  the  very  foundation  of  their 
institution.  The  most  rev.  Prelato  (the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  had  that  even- 
ing presented  a  petition  from  the  National 
Society,  who  were  under  great  apprehen- 
sion that  unless  express  words  of  exemption 
were  inserted  in  this  measure  their  schools 
would  be  included  within  its  operation.  It 
was  impossible  to  magnify  the  importance 
of  this  matter  as  it  afiected  the  National 
Society's  Schools ;  and,  if  these  schools 
were  to  be  included,  they  would  form  a 
most  difficult  part  of  the  subject.  The 
Bill  professed  generally  to  apply  to  all 
charitable  endowments  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Here  they  approached  an  extremely 
difficult  part  of  the  subject.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  a  charitable  endowment  ?  Sup- 
posing, in  the  case  of  the  National  Society's 
Schools,  a  master's  house  or  a  schoolhouae 
had  been  given,  would  that  be  an  endow- 
ment within  the  intention  of  the  Bill  ?  If 
the  measure  passed  in  its  present  shape, 
and  litigation  were  to  aiise  under  it,  what 
guarantee  had  they  that  a  Judge  might 
not  decide  tliat  question  in  the  affirmative  ? 
It  did  not  signify  whether  it  was  money, 
or  a  house,  or  land,  or  whether  the  gift  was 
large  or  small — it  would  be  equally  aa 
endowment.  Generally  speaking,  in  regard 
to  the  National  Schools,  there  was  no  deed 
of  endowment — no  instrument  to  which 
reference  could  be  made  to  ascertain  the 
terms  on  which  they  were  instituted.  But 
the  schools  having  originated  with  the 
National  Society,  other  schools  had  from 
time  to  time  been  estahlished,  which  had 
associated  themselves  with  that  society 
upon  terms  of  union  that  clearly  provided 
for  education  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Churdi 
of  England.  If  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  meant  to  include  the  National 
Schools  within  the  operation  of  the  Bill, 
then  he  would  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner  violate  every  principle  on  which 
property  had  hitherto  been  protected  in 
this  country,  and  he  would  be  btrodnciug 
a  measure  fraught  with  the  most  mis- 
chievous consequences,  not  only  in  thit 
particular  instance,  but  in  every  case  in 
which  the  rights  of  property  were  involved. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  might  say 
that  these  schools  were  supported  solely 
by  voluntary  contributions,  but  such  was 
not  the  case.  If  tlie  children  made  pay- 
ments, however  small,  those  went  to  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  schools,  and 
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therefore  it  could  not  be  Aaid  tliej  were  main- 
tamed  solely  by  voluntary  contributions. 
He  BO  far  agreed  with  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  that  he  would  consent  to  the  pass* 
ing  of  a  measure  which  would  leave  peraons 
who  had  enjoyed  all  the  henefits  of  these 
endowed  schools  before  the  passing  of  the 
measure  in  full  possession  of  these  advan- 
tages. He  believed  their  Lordships  gene- 
rally  would  support  that  proposition.  It  was 
in  his  opinion  infinitely  better  to  have  the 
question  settled  once  for  all  by  legislation  ; 
and  he  most  decidedly  objected  to  leaving 
matters  so  important  to  the  decision  of  nny 
Judge  whatever.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  proposed  that  on  the  application  of 
the  Attorney  General,  or  any  person  inter- 
ested in  an  educational  endowment,  any 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  if  he 
thought  fit,  should  have  power  to  order  a 
*'  conscience  clause**  to  be  introduced  into 
the  scheme.  He  objected  to  any  such 
power  being  vested  in  the  Judge,  because, 
though  he  entirely  relied  on  the  Judgns 
and  law  officers  of  the  present  day,  yet  a 
time  might  arrive  when  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  and  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  would  be  themselves  Dissenters, 
and  in  such  circumstances  the  Judge  to 
whom  application  was  made  would  always 
think  it  fit  that  there  should  be  a  "  con- 
science clauae."  It  might  be  said  there 
would  be  an  appeal  against  his  decision  ; 
but  what  would  be  the  value  of  an  appeal 
against  a  decision  which  was  given  on  the 
reasonable  and  just  discretion  of  the  Judge? 
Unless  that  discretion  was  exercised  in  a 
most  unreasonable  manner,  and  the  Judge 
clearly  went  beyond  what  was  just  and 
reasonable,  no  appeal  would  be  thought  of. 
It  would  be  infinitely  better  to  give  the  dis- 
cretion to  no  Judge  whatever,  but  to  settle 
the  matter  once  for  all  by  legislation.  He 
would  say  a  word  or  two  only  with  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  the  governing  bodies 
as  proposed  in  the  Bill.  Reference  had 
been  made  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
to  the  Dissenters*  Chapels  Act ;  but  the 
object  of  that  Act  was  to  protect  Dissenters 
in  the  possession  of  property  which  for  a 
certain  time  they  had  enjoyed,  not  to 
enable  them  to  become  trustees  over  pro- 
perty with  which  they  had  never  been  con- 
nected. The  Act  secured  to  them  the  pos- 
session of  chapels  which  they  had  enjoyed 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  having 
during  that  time  maintained  in  them  the 
same  doctrine.  That  he  took  to  be  as 
much  as  the  Dissenter  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. They  were  protected  in  the  posses- 
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sion  of  their  property,  even  in  cases  where 
the  will  of  the  fonnder  had  been  departed 
from,  if  they  had  enjoyed  it  for  twenty-five 
years.  But  if  it  was  proper  to  act  upon 
the  principle  of  prescription  in  that  case, 
why  should  it  not  be  also  acted  upon  in  the 
present  instance ;  and  why  should  Dis- 
senters cloim  a  right  to  be  appointed  trus- 
tees of  schools  in  which  all  the  trns- 
tees  had  hitherto  been  members  of  the 
Established  Church?  Were  Dissenters  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  principle  of  pre- 
sctiption  wherever  it  might  be  for  their 
advantage,  and  were  they  to  set  it  aside 
wherever  it  might  militate  against  their 
interests?  He  had  been  anxious  to  point 
out  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
this  measure.  He  had  no  wish  to  reject 
the  Bill  on  the  second  reading,  thongh  he 
feared  that  even  in  Committee  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  to  adopt  his  views.  He  would  not 
move  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  himself,  but 
if  any  other  noble  Lord  thought  it  his  duty 
to  do  so  he  would  feel  himself  bound  to 
support  him. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  the 
simple  question  hefore  their  Lordships  was 
whether  the  Bill  should  or  should  not  be 
read  a  second  time,  and  he  hoped  no  serious 
objection  would  be  taken  to  the  second 
reading.  A  bill  on  this  subject  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dillwyn  last  Session  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  which  was  con- 
sidered objectionable  in  some  respects.  It 
was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  fairly 
nominated,  and  including  amongst  its 
members  that  distinguished  ornament  of 
his  profession.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  who  event- 
ually, after  much  discussion,  framed  and 
substituted  for  it  an  entirely  new  Bill ; 
which  was  reported  to  the  House  and  gene- 
rally approved,  thongh  time  did  not  admit 
of  its  being  passed  into  a  law.  A  Bill 
embodying  that  compromise  was  presented 
to  their  Lordships  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
Session  which  was  not  persevered  with  for 
the  same  reason.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  had 
revived  the  substituted  Bill  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  this  Session,  and  the 
measure  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Cranworth)  now  under  discussion  was 
precisely  similar  to  it,  with  the  exception 
of  an  alteration  in  the  seventh  clause. 
That  being  the  case,  would  their  Lordships 
refuse  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time,  and  so 
deprive  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
considering  all  the  details  in  Committee 
while  they  had  ample  time  ?  He  thought 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Chelmi- 
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ford)  hftd  treated  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  and 
others  conocmed  in  framing  the  Bill  in  the 
Commons,  of  which  the  one  under  discus- 
sion was  almost  a  counterpart,  in  rather  a 
eaTalier  manner.     He  had  much  respect 
for  his  nohle  and  learned  Friend   (Lord 
Chelmsford),    but  without  meaning  any 
disparagement  of  his  Boble  and  learned 
Friend's  abilities,  he  regarded  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns  as  just  as  well  calculated  to  prepare 
a  measure  for  the  settlement  of  this  im* 
portant   Question.     The  principle  of  the 
bill  was  to  allow  the  children  of  Dissenters 
to  havo  a  reasonable  use  of  the  endowed 
schools  of  the  country   (which   In   many 
oases  would  be  otherwise  wholly  useless) 
and  in  certain  cases,  to  admit  Dissenters 
themselves,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  to  a  share  in  the  management 
of  those  schools.     When  these  endowments 
were  established,  the  whole  population  was 
supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  Church  of 
England^  and  the  children  of  all  classes 
equally  participated  in  the  advantages  they 
conferred  ;  but  in  the  present  day,  great 
numbers  of  the  people  all  over  the  country, 
to  whose  children  admission  to  the  schools 
in  question  would  be  an  inestimable  boon, 
were  Protestant  Nonconformists ;  and  he 
believed  the  donors  of  the  endowments, 
bad  they  forseen   this  different  state  of 
things,  would  have  made  provision  for  the 
admission  of  the  children  of  that  class  of  the 
people.     He  thought  their  Lordships  were 
much  indebted  to  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Cran worth)  for  bringing  for- 
ward the  Bill.     Those  who  disliked  the 
alterations  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  made  in  it  would  have  ample  opportu- 
nities of  improving  it  in  Committee;  and 
he  trusted  their  Lordships  would  give  it 
a  second  reading. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  said,  he 
must  protest  against  the  issue  on  which  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
had  put  this  question.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  bad  treated  the  objections 
made  to  the  Bill  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
eussion  as  objections  which  arose  not  on  the 

Srinoiple  of  the  measure,  but  on  its  details, 
lut  he  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  contended 
they  were  objections  of  principle  and  not  of 
detail.  He  admitted  the  Bill  as  it  stood 
was  a  compromise.  He  could  not  say  he 
altogether  approved  it  in  that  light ;  but 
still,  believing  it  a  compromise  in  reference 
to  a  vexed  question,  he  was  willing  in  the 
main  to  accept  it  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
came  from  the  Committee  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.    But  he  could  not 
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accept  the  insertion  of  a  clauso  which  was 
not  only  foreign  to  but  repugnant  to  its 
whole  sense.  The  seventh  clause  in  the 
present  Bill  provided,  that  unless  other- 
wise expressed  in  the  will  or  deed  of  en- 
dowment, no  person  was  to  be  ineligible  on 
account  of  his  religion.  But  the  seventh 
clause,  as  originally  drawn  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
provided  that,  unless  there  was  any  express 
provision  to  the  controry  in  the  will  or  deed 
of  endowment  in  favour  of  any  particular 
creed,  and  provided  there  was  usage  of 
appointing  trustees  indiscriminately  for 
twenty-five  years,  Dissenters  would  be 
eligible.  The  Select  Committee  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  framed  their 
Bill  on  the  Dissenters'  Chapel  Act,  which 
was  entirely  founded  on  the  principle  of 
usage  or  prescription  for  twenty-five  years; 
but  the  Bill  under  discussion  ignored  the 
very  principle  of  the  Act  on  which  it  pro* 
fessea  to  be  framed.  And  therefore,  to 
assert  that  the  omission  of  this  safeguard 
was  an  accident  and  detail  which  could 
best  be  dealt  with  in  Committee,  was  in- 
consistent with  the  known  intentions  of 
the  framers  of  the  compromise  which  this 
Bill  purported  to  reflect.  As  regarded  the 
application  of  the  measure,  if  passed  into 
law,  he  entertained  grave  apprehensions 
that  it  would  not  only  affect  injuriously 
many  thousands  of  schools  in  which  Church 
of  England  education  was  now  given,  but 
would  operate  injuriously  towards  both  re- 
ligious and  secular  education.  It  would 
evidently  deal  a  blow  to  religious  education, 
for  the  moment  a  Dissenter  was  appointed 
a  trustee  and  acted,  the  elements  of  dissen- 
sions would  be  introduced  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  which  could  only  be  re- 
moved by  the  removal  of  the  cause — a  re- 
ligious education.  That  again  would  act 
upon  the  secular  education;  for  the  moment 
that  the  parents  of  the  children  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  attending  school  became  aware 
that  the  course  of  education  was  changed, 
they  would  not  allow  their  children  to  re- 
main. Under  different  circumstances  he 
should  have  asked  their  Lordships  to  divide 
upon  this  question,  but  in  the  present  state 
of  the  House  he  could  only  repeat  the  ob- 
jections he  entertained  to  the  Bill. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  said,  before 
their  Lordships  agreed  to  the  second  read- 
ing it  was  necessary  that  they  should  un- 
derstand the  principle  of  the  Bill ;  because 
on  that  principle  depended  the  number  of 
schools  to  whichit  niight  apply.  The  most 
rev.  Prelate  (the  Archbishop  of  Canter* 
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bury)  bad  presented  a  petition  to  oigbt  from 
tbe  National  Society,  in  wbicb  it  was  stated 
tbat  tberowore  5,000  scbools  not  commonly 
called  endowed  schools,  in  which  Church  of 
England  education  was  now  given,  which 
would  be  affected  by  this  measure  if  it 
passed  in  its  present  shape.  These  schools 
might,  in  one  sense,  be  called  endowed 
schools,  because  they  had  endowments — 
Tery  small,  it  was  true,  varying  from  £5  to 
£10— and  which  were,  therefore,  hardly  to 
be  called  endowments.  If  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  would  state  distinctly  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  include  these  schools  in 
the  operation  of  his  present  Bill,  but  that 
he  meant  to  confine  it  to  those  schools 
where  some  alleged  injury  to  Dissenters 
had  already  arisen,  he  should  himself  be 
satisfied  to  allow  the  Bill  to  pass.  But  it 
made  a  great  difference  whether  it  applied 
to  those  comparatively  few  schools,  or 
whether  it  was  to  apply  to  the  great  body 
of  the  Church  of  England  schools  in  the 
country.  Tho  noble  and  learned  Lord 
seemed  to  intimate  that  tho  Charterhouse 
might  bo  affected  by  this  Bill. 

Lord  CR  AN  WORTH  :  No,  no  ! 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  had  under- 
stood the  noble  and  learned  Lord  to  say 
tliat  nnless  this  Bill  were  passed  certain 
noble  Lords  who  were  Governors  of  the 
Charterhouse  might  be  objected  to  as  Dis- 
senters. Now,  seeing  that  the  Charter- 
house was  specially  excepted  in  one  clause, 
he  conceived  he  was  justified  in  believing 
that  the  noblo  and  learned  Lord  had  not 
very  clearly  settled  in  his  own  mind  what 
schools  would  and  what  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  his  Bill.  In  fact  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  in  the  present  state  of  matters 
there  was  a  great  amount  of  indefiniteness 
as  to  the  number  of  schools  to  which  the 
Bill  was  to  be  applied.  Viewed  in  one  as- 
pect it  would  aff*ect  nearly  all  the  Church 
Bchools  in  tho  country  ;  viewed  in  another, 
it  would  apply  only  to  a  few  or  a  limited 
number;  and,  therefore,  it  became  a  matter 
of  some  importance  to  know  in  which  aspect 
they  were  to  view  it. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  ho  agreed 
with  the  right  rev.  Prelate  that  the  Bill, 
as  it  at  present  stood,  was  involved  in  a 
good  deal  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  he 
should  be  sorry  if  their  Lordships  came  to 
any  hasty  decision  with  regard  to  it.  A 
certain  amount  of  grievance  had  been  com- 
plained of  by  tho  Dissenters  to  have  arisen 
from  an  unexpected  interpretation  of  tho 
law,  which  deserved  the  consideration 
of   Parliament.      The    attention    of   the 
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other  House  of  Parliament  had  been  di- 
rected to  the  sobject,  and  Bills  had 
been  introduced  professedly  to  meet  the 
grievances  which  were  alleged  to  have 
been  sustained  ;  but  in  fact  going  far  be- 
yond the  injuries  which  they  purported  to 
remedy.  Two  Bills  had  been  introdoeed 
by  the  same  hon.  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  last  of  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committoe,  comprising 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Members  of  the 
House,  by  whom  that  Bill  was  carefully 
and  dispassionately  considered.  While  he 
(the  Earl  of  Derby)  said  on  the  one  hand 
that  their  Lordships  ought  not  to  be  alto- 
gether guided  and  overruled  by  the  deci- 
sion of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, especially  when  that  decision  bad 
not  been  submitted  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  House  itself,  yet  on  the  other,  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  acting  with  courtesy 
towards  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
eminent  Members  of  its  Committee  if  their 
Lordships  were  hastily  to  refuse  a  second 
reading  to  a  Bill  founded  upon  their  re- 
commendations. It  was  true  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  introduced  a  material 
alteration  which  he  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  did 
not  regard  as  an  Amendment ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  very  objectionable  ;  yet  he 
thought  it  desirable  by  postponing  this  dis- 
cussion to  a  future  opportunity,  when  they 
would  have  the  opinions  of  the  Select 
Committee  before  them,  to  be  enabled  to 
consider  in  all  its  points  the  evils  they  had 
to  meet,  and  the  state  of  the  existing  law  ; 
and  he  would  not  exdude  from  consider- 
ation the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
country  at  the  present  time,  as  compared 
with  the  time  when  these  schools  were 
founded.  It  appeared  from  the  statement 
of  the  noblo  and  learned  Lord  that  up  to 
a  comparatively  recent  period  the  Conrt  of 
Chancery  had  been  in  the  habit  of  framing 
schemes  in  which  it  inserted  something 
analogous  to  what  was  called  in  the  pre- 
sent Bill  the  '*  conscience  clause,"  and  he 
instanced  a  ease  where  Vice-Chancellor 
Knight  Bruce  framed  a  scheme  for  tho 
management  of  a  school  in  which  it  was 
provided  that  it  should  be  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
the  service  should  be  performed  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  tlto  Church  of  England, 
that  the  masters  who  itere  to  give  instruc- 
tion should  all  be  members  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  England,  atid  that 
those  children  whose  parents  did  not  object 
should  be  brought  up  according  to  tho 
principles  of  the  Church  6f  England  ;  but 
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tbftt  the  children  of  those  parents  being 
Dissenters  who  did  object  to  havo  their 
children  so  educated  were  yet  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  benefit  of  the  charity.     That 
high  authority  was  subsequently  confirm- 
ed by  another  liigh   authority  (Lord  St. 
Leonards),  who  laid  down  a  similar  scheme. 
It  subsequently  appeared  however,  that, 
contrary  to  what  had  been  the  practice  for 
many  years,  it  was  not  competent  for  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  insert  in  any  scheme 
a  provision  analogous  to  what  had  been 
called — not  very  happily — the  •*  conscience 
clause"  of  the  Bill,  and  therefore  it  was 
now  sought  to  modify   the  law  so  that, 
under  certain  restrictions,  the  children  of 
Dissenters  might  be  admitted  to  the  benefits 
of  education  in  endowed  schools  without 
being  compelled  to  adopt  the  formularies 
or  adhere  to  the  services  of  the  Church  of 
England.    He  need  not  remind  their  Lord- 
ships that  such  a  concession  had  at  no  dis- 
tant period  been  granted  in  the  more  im- 
portant cases  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  where  Dissenters  were  ad- 
mitted  to  the  advantages  without  being 
subjected   to  the  obligation  of  attending 
Divine  service  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England.     But  the  question  put 
by  the  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of 
London)  was  of  great  moment.     It  was 
important  to  know  whether  the  national 
scbools*  professedly  Church  of  England 
schools,  were  to  be  affected  by  this  Bill. 
These  schools  had  many  of  them  small  en- 
dowments, though  the  greater  part  of  their 
support  was  derived  from  voluntary  contri- 
butions,     lie  apprehended  that  the  Bill 
was  not  intended  to  apply  to  those  schools, 
bat  to  those  endowed  schools  only  which 
were  not  upon  the  face  of  the  foundation 
deed  shown   to  be  Church  of    England 
schools,  and  into  which  schools  the  children 
of  Dissenters  might  be  admitted  consist- 
ently with  tlie  wishes  of  the  founders.  For 
his  own  part  he  regretted  the  unfortunate 
interpretation  of  the  law  which  had  pre- 
vented the  Court  of  Chancery  from  acting 
in  accordance  with  its  practice  in  former 
times.    Now  tliat  only  question  is  raised, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  express  his  doubt 
whether  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  the 
best  tribunal  for  deciding  cases  of  this 
kind;  because  he  was  struck  by  the  argu- 
ment of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord 
Chelmsford)  that  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever by  which  the  discretion  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  be  guided  and  limited. 
If  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being 
thought  that  such  and  such  things  should 


be  done  in  the  cases  which  came  before 
him,  it  would  be  dune,  ovvice  versa;  and, 
as  had  been  pointed  out,  an  appeal  from  him 
to  a  higher  court  was,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  tribunals,  something  of  a  mockery. 
The  whole  of  the  questions  which  would 
arise  under  this  Bill  would  be  decided  ac- 
cording to  the  bias  of  the  mind  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  for  the  time  being,  and  it  would 
depend  entirely  upon  him  whether  in  one 
school  Dissenters  should  be  admitted,  and 
whether  in  another  they  should  be  entirely 
excluded.  With  reference  to  the  "conscience 
clause,"  he  wished  to  point  out  that  it  went 
much  beyond  the  rule  down  by  the  Vice- 
chancellor  Knight  Bruce.  The  Vice-chan- 
cellor laid  down,  as  he  understood,  that 
children  belonging  to  the  Church  should 
be  instructed    in    the  doctrines    of    the 
Church,  and  that  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, the  will  of  the  founder  should  in  all 
respects  be  complied  with,  but  that  upon 
application  from  Dissenters  their  children 
should  be  admitted  to  the  educational  be- 
nefits of  the  school,  without  being  com- 
pelled to  receive  instruction  in  the  Liturgy 
and  Catechism.     In  the  clause,  however, 
there  was  no  such  exception.     The  Lord 
Chancellor  might  order  that  no  boy  whoso 
parents  conscientiously  objected  to  his  learn- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  Church  should  be 
forced  to  do  so,  whether  the  parents  were 
members  of  the    Church    or  Dissenters. 
The  clause,  therefore,  went  far  beyond  the 
object  proposed  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord— namely,  the  relief  of  Dissenters  only. 
Then,  again,  considerable  expense  would 
be  entailed  upon  the  small  endowments  of 
these  schools  if  any  person  were  authorized 
to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery— an  ex- 
pense which,  in  some  cases,  might  absorb 
the  whole  fund  available   for  educational 
purposes.     For  this  reason  he  should  have 
preferred  a  direct  enactment,   mitigating 
the  stringency    of  the   present  law,  and 
adapting  it,  if  it  was  thought  right  so  to 
do,  to  the  altered  state  of  things  at  the 
present  day,  rather  than  a  Bill  authorising 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  lay  down  these 
regulations.     If,  however,  their  Lordships 
thought  that  application  should  bo  made 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  would,  in  his 
opinion  be  better  that,  instead  of  empower- 
ing the  Court  to  draw  up  rules  and  regula- 
tions which   would  bo  absolutely  binding 
upon  the  trustees,  the  trustees  should  by 
an  order  of  the  Court  be  enabled,  if  they 
thought  fit,  to  exempt  any  cluldrcn  in  the 
school  from  attendance  during  tho  teaching 
of  Church  doctrines.     Such  a  discretion' 
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sliould  bo  vested  not  in  the  Court  but  in 
the    trustees,    who   were  necessarily   ac- 
quainted  with   the  circnmstanoes  of  the 
locality,  not  permitting  them,  however,  to 
deviate  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
obligation  to  carry  on  the  school  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Church.     The 
other  provision  of  this  Bill  was  one  of  con- 
siderable importance,   and  would  require 
serious  attention.     He  did  not  wish  now  to 
discuss  the  clause  by  which  all  persons, 
whether  Dissenters  or  not,  were  declared 
eligible  as  trustees  unless  it  was  otherwise 
expressed  in  the  will  of  the  founder,  or  the 
more  limited   proposal  supported  by  the 
authority  of  a  Committee  of    the  other 
House.      But  the  greater  the  discretion 
vested  in  these  trustees  as  to  the  superin- 
tendence and  management  of  the  schools 
the  more  care  must  be  taken  with  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  Dissenters,  so  that 
schools  intended   for  the  benefit  and  edu- 
cation of  members  of  the  Church  should 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  Church.     For  his  own 
part  he  should  be  anxious  that  their  Lord- 
ships should  not  hastily  dismiss  a  Bill  in- 
troduced upon  such  high  authority,  and 
which  dealt  with  an  admitted  grievance. 
While  acknowledging,  however,  that  this 
grievance  might  demand  legislation  in  the 
direction,  though  not  to  the  extent,  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  he 
hoped  ample  time  would  be  afforded  for 
considering  the  measure  in  detail.     What- 
ever might  be  his  objections  to  the  Bill  in 
its  present  shape,  he  could  not  join  in  any 
vote  against  the  second  reading  ;  but  he 
hoped  that  the  right  rev.  Bench  especially 
would  examine  the  clauses  before  the  Bill 
went  into  Committee.     In  such  a  case  as 
this  he  trusted  sincerely  that  Parliament 
would  be  willing  and  anxious  to  consult  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  all  classes  of  the 
community  in   such  a  manner  as,  while 
securing  these  endowments  to  their  origi- 
nal purposes,  would  remedy  any  practical 
grievance  of  which,  under  the  new  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  the  Dissenters  might 
reasonably  complain. 

Earl  GRANYILLiS  said,  he  was  glad 
to  find  that  their  Lordships  seemed  willing 
to  pass  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill 
which  was  intended  to  remedy  an  ac- 
knowledged evil.  He  was  sure  that  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend's  object  waa  to 
have  every  point  of  the  measure  most 
carefully  and  fully  considered  ;  and  when 
it  had  been  read  a  second  time  it  might 
even  be  a  proper  subject  for  inquiry  by  a 
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Select  Committee.     From  the  tone  of  the 
discussion,  however,  he  was  rejoiced  to  find 
thjit  the  Bill  was  not  looked  upon  as  afford- 
ing an  occasion  for  party  or  religious  strife, 
but  had  been  received  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation and  would  be  fairly  dealt  with  on 
all  sides.     As  to  the  alterations  suggested, 
he  concurred  very  much  in  what  had  been 
stated  respecting  the  reference  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery.     On  this  point,  rememberiog 
the  fairness  displayed  by  Sir  Knight  Bruce 
and  Lord  St.  Leonards  towards  Dissenters 
in  regard  to  these  schools,  he  thought  it 
was  not  quite  fair  in  noble  Lords  oppo« 
site  to  cast  a  slur  by  anticipation  upon 
any  Dissenter  who  might  hereafter  rise, 
by  his  ability,  to  a  high  judicial  position, 
and  to  suppose  that  in  such  a  case  the 
Church  would  be  unfairly  treated.      But 
should  questions  affecting  these  trusts  be 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  ?     For  his  part  be  thought 
provision  should  be  made  in  the  Bill  Unt 
any  exceptions  which   Parliament   might 
contemplate  —  that  the  Bill  also  should 
clearly  define  the  schools  to  be  aubjected 
to  its  operation  —  and  should  lay  down 
some  broad  and  general  principles  which 
should  apply  to  all  cases,  instead  of  trust- 
ing   to  subsequent   judge-made  law*    or 
the  caprice  of  trustees.     He  could  not  con*^ 
ceive  any  more  fertile  cause  of  religious 
enmity  springing  up  in  all   parts  of  the 
country,  than  that  it  should  be  left  to  the 
trustees  to  decide  whether  or  not  they 
should  make  the  necessary  provisions  by 
which  the  children  of  Dissenters  should  bo 
admitted  into  the  schools.    By  taking  these 
precautions,  moreover,  the  schools  would 
be  saved  the  great  expense  of  applying 
through  the  Attorney  General  or  other- 
wise to  the  Court  of   Chancery.     With 
respect  to  the  seventh  clause,  he  thought 
much  was  to  be  said  on  both  sides*     The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  made  out  a 
strong  case  in  favour  of  his  own  olause  and 
against  the  clause  proposed  by  the  Com* 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Hav-> 
ing  made  these  observations    he  should 
conclude  by  expressing  his  satisfaction  that 
the  House  intended  to  give  a  second  read* 
ing  to  the  Bill. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  said,  that  if 
it  were  distinctly  understood,  that  in  not 
resisting  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  do 
further  principle  was  eonoeded  than  the 
principle  as  limited  by  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Derby),  that  was  to  say,  that  this 
House  was  committed  to  relieve  an  ac- 
knowledged grievance  by  l^slation  which 
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should  not  trench  upon  the  due  rights  of 
the  Church  schools,  then  he,  for  one,  should 
rather  wish  to  see  the  Bill  read  a  second 
time ;  because  he  had  been  always  anxious 
to  manifest,  as  far  as  possible,  towards  his 
Nonconformist  brethren  the  greatest  amount 
of  kindness  and  chanty  consistent  with 
maintaining  his  own  principles.  He  felt 
that  so  strongly  that  he  bad  uniformly  en- 
couraged the  clergy  in  his  diocese  to  admit 
even  to  their  parochial  schools  the  children 
of  Dissenters  upon  very  much  the  same 
terms  as  those  contained  in  the  *'  conscience 
clause.*'  But  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  the  managers  of  schools  in  their 
discretion  allowing  this  latitude,  and  the 
Legislature  interfering  with  Church  schools 
and  the  establishing  the  admission  of  Dis- 
senting children  as  a  right.  He  did  not 
feel  himself  prepared  to  admit,  in  the  case 
of  a  great  number  of  national  schools  with 
a  bona  fide  endowment,  that  it  would  be  a 
fair  use  of  that  principle  to  say  that  in 
such  schools  there  should  be  a  legal  right 
given  to  Dissenters  to  enter  them.  In 
parishes  where  much  ill-feeling  prevailed, 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  barren  principle 
of  that  sort  would  involve  the  national 
schools  with  small  endowments  in  litigation 
and  expense ;  and  parish  after  parish, 
which  now  worked  in  amity  and  peace  upon 
this  principle,  would  be  given  up  to  ill-will 
and  ill- blood.  If,  then,  their  Lordships  so 
understood  it  that  they  did  not  commit 
themselves  to  any  principle  beyond  that, 
he  should  be  glad  if  the  Bill  were  read  a 
second  time.  Not  that  he  believed  that  in 
the  "  conscience  clause,'*  or  still  more  in 
the  alteration  made  in  the  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  there  was  not  involved  a  very 
different  principle,  to  which  he  could  not 
give  his  assent — he  meant  the  princi- 
ple of  bona  fide  changing  a  vast  number 
of  what  were  in  truth  intended  to  be, 
and  what  had  been  found  to  be,  and 
administered  as,  Church  schools,  into 
Church  schools  no  longer.  He  hoped  that 
he  did  not  form  any  uncharitable  view  of 
the  matter;  because  he  found  that  one 
Dissenter  from  the  Established  Church, 
whom  he  had  always  respected  greatly  for 
the  plainness  and  openness  with  which 
be  conducted  his^  opposition  to  what  he 
thought  a  great  evil — namely,  an  Esta- 
blished Church — shared  that  opinion  en- 
tirely with  him.  Mr.  Miall,  speaking  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Liberation 
of  Religion,  as  it  was  called — that  was,  a 
society  the  professed  purpose  of  which  was 
to  put  down  the  Established  Church  as  an 


establishment,  and  to  separate  altogether 
the  Church  from  the  State,  used  these 
words: — "The  Judges  have  decided  this 
matter  according  to  the  principles  on  which 
only  they  could  decide  it,  whilst  an  Esta- 
blished Church  is  maintained."  And  he 
then  went  on  to  say,  "We,  Dissenters  from 
the  Church,  are  making  a  deadly  thrust  on 
the  principle  of  an  Established  Church  in 
what  we  are  endeavouring  to  gain  as  to 
•these  endowed  schools."  Now  surely  he 
could  not  be  thought  unnaturally  jealous  as 
to  the  effect  of  this  legislation,  when  those 
who  said  that  they  united  to  destroy  the 
Established  Church  declared  that  they 
were  aiming  a  deadly  thrust  at  the  princi- 
ple of  an  established  Church  in  the  legis- 
lation which  they  proposed.  If  it  were  to 
be  admitted  in  any  wny  that  the  education 
of  this  great  people  through  the  multitude 
of  Church  of  England  schools  which  the 
piety  of  the  Church  of  England  had  esta- 
blished for  teachings  to  children  the  truth 
as  it  was  held  by  the  Church  of  England  ; 
if  the  principle  was  that  those  schools  were 
by  any  chicanery  or  fraud  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
confided  to  other  hands,  then  such  a  Bill 
ought  not  to  be  read  a  second  time.  But 
if  it  were  limited,  as  it  had  been  limited 
that  night,  to  the  redress  of  an  admitted 
grievance,  by  plans  which  should  violate 
no  principle,  he  for  one  would  be  sorry  to 
oppose  the  second  reading.  What  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Earl  near  him  (Earl 
Granville)  was  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
namely,  whether  the  best  way  of  arranging 
this  matter  would  not  be  to  refer  it  to  a 
Select  Committee.  It  was  essentially  a 
matter  of  detail ;  and  in  discussing  details 
in  the  whole  House,  there  was  always  the 
chance  of  some  incautious  word  stirring  up 
unkindly  feelings  somewhere  ;  whereas,  if 
the  matter  were  discussed  in  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, it  was  highly  prob&ble  that  clauses 
might  be  arranged  which  should  preserve 
what  was  felt  necessary  to  he  preserved, 
and  remove  an  admitted  grievance.  Such 
a  Committee  would  not  have  to  take  evi- 
dence, but  merely  to  arrange  the  terms  of 
the  Bill.'  Nothing  could  be  lost  by  such 
an  arrangement,  and  a  great  deal  might 
be  gained.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  would  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  the  noble  Earl,  and  refer  the 
Bill  to  a  Select  Committee. 

The  LCRD  CHANCELLOR  trusted 
that  before  deciding  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a 
Select  Committee,  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  would  take  time  to  consider  and  watch 
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tho  progress  of  the  otiier  Bill  before  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE  in- 
quired  why  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
ezclnded  Ireland  from  the  operations  of  the 

Bill? 

Loud  CRANWORTH  :  Because  the 
Bill  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  ex- 
eluded  it.  The  state  of  education  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  constitution  of  schools  there, 
were  so  different  from  what  thejr  were  in 
this  countrj,  that  he  thought  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  include  Ireland  in  the  mea- 
sure. With  regard  to  what  the  right  re?. 
Prelate  had  said  respecting  national 
schools,  if  he  understood  the  constitution 
of  these  schools— although  they  might  be 
endowed  with  a  house  for  the  master  or 
mistress — they  were  not  substantially  en- 
dowed schools,  and  certainly  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  apply  the  Bill  to  schools  such 
as  they. 

On  Question,  Beiohed  in  the  Affirma- 
Hte:  Bill  read  2*  accordingly:  and  oom- 
mitted  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  Friday,  the  17  th  instant, 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  (IRELAND). 

OBSERTATIOKS. 

Thb  Earl  of  LEITRIM  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  state  of  agri- 
culture in  Ireland,  as  ezhihited  by  the 
statistical  returns  recently  laid  upon  the 
table.  He  said  that  no  statistical  returns 
were  attempted  to  be  made  for  England 
and  Scotland;  but  if  agriculture  in  those 
countries  had  fallen  off  as  it  had  in  Ireland, 
the  matter  was  one  of  a  most  serious 
nature.  The  returns  in  Ireland  were  col- 
lected by  the  policci  and  many  persons 
objected  very  much  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  collected.  He  said  nothing  as 
to  their  correctness,  but  such  as  they  were, 
they  could  not  be  regarded  as  waste  paper. 
The  noble  Lord  read  a  number  of  returns, 
showing  that  since  1847  there  had  been  a 
serious  diminution  in  the  cereal  and  g^een 
crops  in  Ireland ;  and  contended  that, 
although  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  flax, 
and  grass  had  increased,  and  there  was 
more  stock  in  the  country,  the  facts  dis- 
closed by  these  returns  showed  that  agri- 
culture was  in  a  far  less  prosperous  state 
than  it  had  been  represented  to  be  by  the 
Loid-Lieu tenant  and  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland. 

The  Earl  op  DONOUGHMORE  ex- 
plained  that  the  decrease  in  the  green  and 
cereal  produce  of  Ireland  aroso  from  the 
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fact  that  some  of  the  fanners  bad  found  it 
more  profitable  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  rearing  of  stock.  He  thought  the  in- 
ference could  not  be  drawn  that  land  was 
less  cultivated.  He  was  himself  a  ood- 
siderable  landowner,  and  he  had  travelled 
much  about  the  country;  and  he  was  able 
to  say  that  when  land  was  to  be  let  there 
were  plenty  of  tenants  offering  fair  rents. 
He  regretted  to  see  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  cultivation  of, potatoes,  for  he  had 
hoped  that  one  beneficial  reaolt  of  the 
famine  would  have  been  a  cessation  of  the 
dependence  formerly  placed  in  that  preca- 
rious vegetable. 

House  adjoomed  at  a  Quarter  before 

Nine  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

Half-paat  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  February  9,  I860, 

TROOPS  FOR  CHINA. 
BBTURN  HOYED  FOB. 

Mb.  SEYMOUR  FITZQERALD  moved 
an  Address  for  a  Return  of  the  Military 
Forces  of  all  Arms  under  orders  to  proceed, 
or  on  their  way  from  this  Country,  Her 
Majesty's  East  Indian  Territories,  or  the 
Colonies,  to  China,  and  similar  Return  as 
to  the  Naval  Forces. 

LoBD  JOHN  RUSSELL  asked,  whether 
the  sanction  of  the  Government  to  the  pro- 
duction of  these  Returns  had  been  asked 

Mb.  SEYMOUR  FITZQERALD  said, 
that  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  had, 
agreed  to  his  portion  of  the  Returns  moved 
for,  and  he  understood  from  tlie  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  that  there  was  no  objection 
to  the  rest  of  it. 

LoBD  JOHN  RUSSELL :  I  must  say 
I  think  it  is  entirely  without  precedent 
that  such  a  Return  should  be  moved  for 
without  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
being  asked  whether  he  had  any  objeetion. 

^IB.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
he  was  quite  willing  to  defer  the  Returns 
as  to  the  military  forces,  so  that  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  War  might  be  consulted, 
if  it  were  desired.  The  Return  of  the 
naval  forces  had  been  assented  to,  as  he 
had  before  stated,  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty. 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  ho  had 
no  objection  to  tho  hon.  Member  having 
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tho  information  he  desired  ;  but  it  was 
obviously  inexpedient  to  make  a  public 
Return  of  tho  strength  of  a  hostile  expe- 
dition. The  hon.  Gentleman  had  seen  the 
General  Order  giving  the  number  of  regi- 
ments proceeding  to  China,  and  he  must 
say  he  thought  it  would  be  very  incon- 
venient to  publish  the  Return  asked  for. 
Motion  negcUived, 

FIRE-WORK  MANUFACTORIES, 
QUESnON. 

Mr.  JOHN  LOGKB  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  his  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  explosion  of  a  Fire-work 
Manufactory  which  took  place  last  month 
in  Regent  Street,  Lambeth  Walk,  result- 
ing in  the  death  of  three  persons  ;  and,  if 
BO,  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  adopt  any  measures 
for  the  removal  of  such  buildings  out  of 
crowded  neighbourhoods  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  a 
memorial  upon  the  subject  of  the  explosion 
to  which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  re- 
ferred had  been  received  at  the  Home 
Office,  and  had  been  referred  to  tho  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Police  for  his'  report, 
which  had  not  yet  been  received.  With 
respect  to  the  general  question,  he  wonld 
take  that  opportunity  of  stating  that  his 
attention  had  been  called  during  the  recess 
to  the  frequency  of  accidents  arising  from 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  of  dif* 
ferent  other  explosive  substances,  and  the 
defective  state  of  the  law  upon  that  sub- 
ject. He  had  at  present  under  considera- 
tion a  Bill  for  th^  consolidation  and  amend- 
ment of  the  law  relating  to  the  manu- 
Jacture  of  those  substances,  and  he  hoped 
before  long  to  be  able  to  bring  that  moa- 
sore  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 

DBMANDS  OF  THE  ALLIES  UPON  CHINA. 

QUESTlOW. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
he  wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs^  Whether  any  Con- 
vention had  been  entered  into  between  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Government 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  with  re- 
ference to  the  demands  to  be  made  by  both 
Governments  on  that  of  China,  and  with 
the  view  of  settling  the  bases  of  the  com- 
bined operations  of  the  French  and  English 
Forces  in  that  country,  and  especially  with 
reference  to  a  permanent  occupation  by 
either  Power  of  any  portion  of  the  Chinese 


Territory  ;  and,  if  any  such  Convention  haa 
been  made,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  any  oi»jeotion  to  lay  it  on  the 
table  of  the  House  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  was  understood 
to  say  that  there  was  an  ordinary  private 
Convention  which  was  on  the  point  of  being 
signed,  but  there  was  no  such  general  Con- 
vention as  the  hon.  Member  had  indicated. 

THE  SHIP  «'  ACCRINGTON." 
QUESTION. 

Mr  Alderman  SALOMONS  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  Whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  has  received  any  information 
relative  to  the  sickness  and  mortality  on 
board  tho  ship  Accringtorij  which  left 
Liverpool  for  India  on  the  30th  of  last 
September,  with  the  wives  and  families  of 
soldiers;  and  also  as  to  the  reported  acts 
of  cruelty  and  violence  committed  on  board 
that  ship,  resulting,  as  it  is  alleged,  in  tho 
murder  of  the  captain  and  chief  officer  ? 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE 
said,  that  some  information  had  been  rc« 
ceived  upon  that  subject  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's consul  at  Pernambuco,  but  not  all 
the  particulars  that  were  to  be  desired. 
It  was  evidently  a  most  lamentable  case. 
The  facts  were  simply  these.  When  the 
vessel  conveying  the  families  of  soldiers  to 
India  had  arrived  at  Pernambuco,  it  was 
found  that  a  very  large  mortality  had 
taken  place  among  the  children.  It  was 
also  ascertained  that  the  captain,  who  was 
accused  by  all  parties  of  having  been  guilty 
of  great  tyranny  and  oppression  towards 
the  emigrants,  was  dead,  as  well  as  his 
chief  officer;  and  there  was  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  these  men  had  been  poisoned  by 
the  cook  or  by  some  other  person  on  board. 
With  respect  to  the  mortality  among  the 
children,  a  full  and  rigid  inquiry  must  be 
instituted,  and  as  regarded  the  deaths  of 
the  captain  and  mate  the  consul  had  al*" 
ready  set  on  foot  a  full  inquiry  into  that 
subject,  as  their  case  involved  a  charge 
of  murder.  He  would  add  one  word  with 
regard  to  this  lamentable  occurrence  on 
behalf  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners. 
He  had  to  remind  the  House  that  the  ves» 
sel  was  not  one  of  the  ordinary  emigration 
vessels  in  charge  of  the  Emigration  Com'- 
missioners.  It  was  a  vessel  chartered  to 
carry  the  families  of  soldiers  to  India,  that 
duty  having  ^been  undertaken  by  tho  Emi- 
gration Commissioners  at  the  request  of 
the  War  Department.  In  all  other  coses 
the  Commissioners  exercised  a  discretion  A3 
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to  tho  solcctiou  of  the  emigrants  on  board, 
and  thoj  strictly  limited  the  number  of 
children  to  be  conveyed  in  any  particular 
vessel.  But  in  the  present  instance  they 
were  bound  to  take  the  emigrants  as  they 
found  them,  and  out  of  sixty-seven  deaths 
which  it  was  found  had  occurred  when 
the  vessel  reached  Pernambuco,  sixty  were 
those  of  children  under  four  years  of  age. 
He  mentioned  these  facts  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  there  was  no  prima  facie 
appearance  of  neglect  in  that  case  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners. 

TASMANU-THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  STKES  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
lonies if  any  and  what  proceedings  have 
taken  place  consequent  upon  tbe  trans- 
mission of  a  Petition  to  the  Queen,  signed 
by  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  of  Hobart 
Town,  Tasmania,  complaining  of  an  Act 
passed  in  great  haste  by  a  minority  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  affecting  the  Consti- 
tutional privileges  of  the  Electors. 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUB 
said,  that  the  facts  with  respect  to  that 
Tasmanian  Act  were  as  follows  : — An  Act 
bad  been  passed  to  amend  the  constitution 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Tasmania ; 
and  among  other  provisions,  but  not  the 
most  important  of  the  whole  number,  was 
one  which  for  the  future  would  exclude 
all  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
seats  in  the  Legislative  Council.  The  im- 
mediate effect  of  that  provision  was  to 
exclude  from  the  Council  a  gentleman  of 
great  distinction  and  influence  in  the  co- 
lony, Mr.  Justice  Home,  latelv  Member 
for  Hobart  Town.  That  exclusion  had 
been  very  much  objected  to  by  the  con- 
stituents of  the  learned  gentleman,  and 
tho  petition  presented  that  evening  by 
the  right  hen.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Broitwich  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  and  very 
numerously  signed,  proceeded  solely  from 
those  constituents.  The  provisions  of  the 
Act  had  nothing  in  them  objectionable, 
and  they  probably  formed  an  improvement 
on  the  pre-existing  law.  With  respect  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  law  was  passed, 
he  had  to  state  that  it  was  passed  legally 
when  a  quorum  of  the  Legislative  Council 
was  sitting ;  and  although  passed  in  a  way 
which  we  should  consider  in  this  country 
ns  rather  sharp  practice,  yet  the  Govern- 
ment thought  it  was  not  a  case  in  which 
Her  Majesty  should  be  advised  to  inter- 

Mr,  Chick4iter  Fortetcue 


pose  her  veto,  and  especially  inasmuch  aa 
if  there  were  anything  substantially  unfair 
in  the  way  in  which  the  law  was  passed. 
the  com^tituencies  of  Tasmania  bad  in 
their  own  hands  a  remedy  in  the  powers 
which  a  free  constitution  gave  them. 

THE  IRISH  POOR-LAW  COMMISSIONEItS. 
—CASE  OF  THE  REV.  PETER  DALY. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  GREG  CRT  asked  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  Whether  the  late  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
Ireland,  on  the  part  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, against  the  Rev.  Peter  Daly, 
were  instituted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  ;  and,  if  not, 
under  whose  direction  ;  and,  also,  from 
what  funds  tlte  costs  given  against  tbe 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  will  be  defrayed? 

Colonel  FORDE  said,  he  also* desired 
to  ask  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  to 
answer  a  similar  question  as  regards  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  tho  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Newtownards  Union,  as 
that  put  to  him  by  the  hen.  Member  for 
Galway. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  said,  he  would  take  that 
opportunity  of  putting  the  Question  of 
which  ho  bad  given  notice.  He  would  ask 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  Whether 
the  proceedings  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners  against  the  Guardians  of  the  Clon- 
mel  Union  were  taken  under  the  advice  of 
the  Irish  Law  Officers,  and  also  from  what 
fund  the  costs  awarded  against  the  Com* 
missioners  would  be  defrayed  ? 

Mr.  J.  D.  FITZGERALD  said,  that  be 
had  to  give  substantially  tbe  same  answer 
to  all  the  three  Questions.  The  late  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
Ireland,  on  the  part  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners against  the  Rev.  Peter  Daly, 
which  were  intended  to  oust  that  gentle- 
man from  the  chaplaincy  of  the  union,  were 
not  instituted  under  the  direction  of  him* 
self  or  of  his  learned  Colleague  the  Solicitor 
General,  nor  of  the  present  or  of  the  late 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.  He  presumed 
that  the  Commissioners  acted  on  the  advice 
of  the  standing  counsel,  an  eminent  bar- 
rister, and  that  the  costs  would  be  paid  out 
of  the  annual  sum  of  £300  voted  in  the 
Estimates  for  the  legal  expenses  of  tbe 
Commissioners. 

HI6ULEIGH  PREBENDAL  SCHOOL. 
Mr.  FREELAND  said,  that  he  rose  with 
feelings  of  pain  and  regret  to  submit  to  tbe 
consideration  of  the  House  the  Motion  which 
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stood  on  the  notice  paper  in  his  name.  His 
object,  he  said,  was  to  obtain,  through  the 
interposition  of  the  authority  of  the  House, 
and  ill  connection  with  an  important  and 
public  educational  trust,  a  statement  of  facts 
which  he  could  arrive  at  through  no  other 
channel,  or  at  all  events  only  at  the  expense 
of  a  considerable  and  altogether  indefinite 
outlay.  The  Home  Secretary  had  con- 
sented to  the  Motion.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Kilmarnock 
had  given  him  in  writing  the  grounds  of 
his  opposition  to  it.  He  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  trouble  the  House  with  a 
statement,  which  should  be  as  short  as 
he  could  make  it,  consistently  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  object  which  he  had  in 
view.  The  school  in  question  had,  he 
thought,  strong  claims  on  public  sympathy. 
The  learned  Selden  had  been  educated 
in  it.  Collins,  one  of  the  greatest  if  not  the 
greatest  of  our  lyric  poets,  had  received 
in  it  a  portion  at  least  of  his  education. 
It  was  founded  by  Bishop  Storey  in  1497, 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  scholars 
from  all  parts  of  the  diocese.  He  founded 
it,  he  said.  Propter  tgnorainiiam  sacer- 
datum  et  prohorwn  raritatem  ministro- 
rum  Dioeeuui  Cicestren$i$,  The  diocese, 
however,  no  longer  deserved  the  reproach 
of  the  truthful  and  outspoken  Prelate. 
The  chief  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  were 
that  the  school  was  founded  for  purposes 
of  gratuitous  instruction  ;  that  the  number 
6f  free  scholars  was  not  at  first  limited  ; 
that  it  was  limited  in  1828  by  a  statute 
of  Bishop  Garr  to  ten,  whom  the  Dean 
i^nd  Chapter  were  to  nominate.  That 
the  burden  of  teacliing  was  thrown  on 
the  prebendary'  of  the  prebend  of  High- 
leigh  for  the  time  being,  who  as  such  was 
master  of  the  school.  By  the  statutes  no 
payments  were  to  be  made  either  by  the 
pupils  or  their  parents.  If  the  master  took 
any  presents  he  was  to  be  twice  admonish- 
ed, then  fined  £10.  If  after  a  third  ad- 
monition he  offended,  he  was  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  canonry  and  prebend.  The 
present  master  had  been  master  between 
twcmtv  and  thirty  years.  During  that 
period  only  three  boys  had  been  presented 
for  gratuitous  education,  as  he  had  ascer- 
tained from  the  chapter  clerk,  whom  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  had  instructed  to  supply 
him  with  the  information  which  he  required. 
He  wanted  to  know  what  had  been  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  prebendary  during  this  period. 
fie  wanted  to  know  what  the  tithe-rent 
charges,  fines  and  quit-rents  were.  All 
HAb,  in  the  case  of  a  poUic  edaeational 


trust,  the  public  had  a  right  to  know.    The 

Charity  Commissioners  had  attempted  to 

deal  with  this  school   between   1853  and 

1859,   though    without  result ;   but   this 

shewed  that  they  considered   it  a  public 

educational  trust.     In  1854  the  House  had 

ordered  a  somewhat  similar  return ;   but 

the  rev.  Qentleman  answered  that  it  did 

not  come  within  his  power  or  that  of  any 

other  person  now  living  to  make  it.     It 

was,  however,  within  the  power  or  the  rev. 

Gentleman  to  make  the  return  for  which 

he  now  asked,  and  he  therefore  begged  to 

move  for — 

«  Returns  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brown,  Pre- 
bendary of  Highleigh,  in  Chichester,  as  saoh,  and 
as  Master  of  tho  I  rebendal  School  in  that  city ; 
of  date  of  his  appointment ;  amount  of  tithe  coin- 
mutation  rent-charges  in  Sidlesbam,  Ferriog,  and 
elsewhere ;  of  annual  value  of  prebendal  residence  ; 
amount  of  fines  since  appointment ;  of  rents  or 
other  emoluments." 

Of  the  number  of  Bojs  presented  to  the  School 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  since  the  said  Pre- 
bendary's appointment.  Of  the  number  of  Scholars 
on  the  Foundation  who  have  received  a  gratuitous 
Education  in  each  year ;  of  the  highest  number  at 
any  one  time ;  and  of  the  usual  numbers  on  an 
average.  And,  of  the  names  of  any  Scholars  on 
the  Foundation  at  present. 

COMMERCIAL  TREATIES  WITH  FRANCE. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  LIDDELL  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  whether  any  Commer- 
cial Treaty  or  Treaties  (other  than  that 
recently  ratified)  are  in  force  between  this 
country  and  France  ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
there  is  any  objection  to  lay  copies  of  the 
same  on  the  Table,  with  the  dates  at  which 
they  were  entered  into  ? 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  had 
to  state  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
thai  there  was  a  treaty,  or  rather  a  con- 
vention, in  force  between  England  and 
France  relating  to  commerce  and  nafiga- 
tion,  and  bearing  the  date  of  January,  1826. 
It  related  almost  exclusively  to  the  direct 
trade,  and  under  its  provisions  each  nation 
agreed  to  place  the  ships  of  the  other  on 
the  same  footing  as  national  vessels.  But 
there  could  be  no  necessity  for  placing  that 
treaty  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  as  it 
was  already  published  in  HertzUfs  Cd- 
lected  TreaHes,  a  copy  of  which  would  be 
found  in  the  library  of  the  House.  He 
might  add  that  there  was  also  a  French 
decree  of  the  year  1854,  consequent  upon 
the  repeal  of  the  English  navigation 
laws,  which  made  certain  relaxations  in 
favour  of  our  vessels  engaged  in  the  in- 
direet  trade. 
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KEWSPAPEES  TO  AUSTRALIA. 
QUESTION. 

Lon>  ALFRED  CHURCHILL  asked 
Ibo  SeereUrj  to  the  Treasury,  Whether  the 
Gofemmeot  have  re- considered  their  plan 
for  levjiog  apon  Newspapers  to  Australia 
to  extra  penny  to  meet  the  cost  of  transit 
tlirough  Bgypt,  and,  if  so»  what  course 
they  propose  to  adopt ;  and  whether,  in 
any  contempUted  alteration,  it  would  take 
civet  prerioos  to  the  departure  of  the 
Anstraiian  Mail  on  the  12th  instant? 

Mb.  LAING  said,  ho  had  had  an  oppor* 
tonity  of  communicating  upon  that  suh- 
jeet  with  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Australian  colonies,  and  he  had  reason  to 
beliere  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  colonies 
would  prefer  paying  their  share  of  the  extra 
charge  for  the  transmission  of  newspapers 
throuffh  Egypt  rather  than  that  charge 
should  be  met  by  levying  an  additional 
penny  upon  the  postage  of  those  news- 
papers. Under  these  circumstances,  the 
imposition  of  the  additional  pennv  had  been 
withdrawn,  and  would  not  be  agam  enforced 
if  the  Australian  colonies  would  consent  to 
defray  their  portion  of  the  cost  of  transit. 

ARMS  OF  THE  TROOPS  IN  THS  CHINESE 
EXPEDITION.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  O'BRIEN  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  it  is  correct  that 
the  Troops  forming  the  Expedition  to  be 
sent  from  India  to  China  are  to  be  armed 
with  the  smooth  bore  instead  of  the  rifled 
musket  ? 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that  all 
the  troops  despatched  from  this  country  to 
China  would  be  armed  with  the  Enfield 
rifle,  and  all  the  battalions  of  European 
troops  which  wont  from  India  would  be 
similarly  armed.  But,  as  he  understood 
the  General  Order  published  in  India  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  no  doubt  re- 
ferred, the  case  was  as  follows.  The  Native 
Indian  troops,  almost  without  exception, 
had  not  hitherto  been  armed  with  the  rifle. 
They  were  furnished  with  a  weapon  of  a 
smaller  and  lighter  construction  and  having 
a  smooth  bore,  and  the  intention  of  the 
Indian  Government  was,  no  doubt,  to  arm 
all  the  Native  troops  with  the  same  de- 
scription of  weapon. 

VOLUNTEER  RIFLE  CORPS. 
aUBSTIOK. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  if  he 
will  explain  the  reason  for  the  loBg  delay 


in  issuing  Commissions  to  Offieers  m  Um 
Volunteer  Rifle  Corps. 

LOBD  HOTHAM  said,  he  had  tkit 
morning  received  a  letter  slating  thtt  t 
considerable  impediment  was  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  enrolment  of  Volunteers  by  the 
delay  in  issuing  commissions  to  officers. 

Majob  SIBTHORP  said,  be  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  asking  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  whether  oflSccrs  who  bad 
been  elected  by  Volunteer  corps,  aod  tp* 
proved  of  by  the  Lords-Lientenant  of 
counties,  but  who  had  not  received  their 
commissions  from  the  War  Office,  would 
be  allowed  to  attend  Her  Majesty's  leveo 
on  the  7th  of  March. 

Mb.   SIDNEY    HERBERT    said,  be 
would  answer  the  last  Qoeaiion  first.    Bar 
Majesty  had  arranged  that  she  would  re- 
ceive at  the  Levee  to  be  held  on  the  7tli  of 
March  all  those  officers  who  had  been  recom- 
mended to  Lords-Lieutenant  and  approfed 
by  Lords-Lieutenant,   end   whose   names 
upon  transmission  had  been  approved  bj 
the  Queen,  without  waiting  for  the  com- 
missions to  be  published  in  the  OazetU. 
With  respect  to  the  other  Question,  as  U> 
the   tardiness   of    issuing  commissions  to 
officers,  he  regretted  that  tlvere  should  be 
any  such   complaint ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  before  the  services  of  a  com- 
pany could  be  accepted  and  before  the  offi- 
cers could  bo  nominated,  the  Govemoient 
required  certain   preliminaries    to  be  ob- 
served.    There  must  be  the  requisite  nam- 
her  of  volunteers  to  form  a  company.  There 
must  also  be  a  practising  ground  selected 
and  approved  by  a  competent  officer,  and  s 
storehouse  with  a  person  to  take  care  of  it, 
approved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Itwassoi 
always  possible  to  get  all  theso  things  dooe 
off-hand.     The  coritispondeuce,  too»  on  tbe 
subject  of  Volunteers  was  not  direct,  bot 
had  to  pass  through  a  third  channel.  Soma 
allowance  must  also  be  made  for  tbe  eo- 
ormous  increase  of   business   which  tbe 
volunteer  movement  had  cast  on  the  War 
Office.     When   he  first  went  into  office 
there   were  about  20  papers  a  week  m 
this  subject  on  which  it  was  necessary  to 
give  a  decision,  while  the  number  of  pspe** 
received  last  week  was  620 — the  naoiber 
disposed  of  621,  and  the  number  of  letters 
written  467.     There  had  never  been  focb 
an  enormous  amount  of  bnaiaess  nnder- 
taken  for  the  first  time  and  conducted  wiO 
so  little  complaint  as  this  connected  witb 
the  Volunteer  Department,  which  be  had 
intrusted  to  Lord  De  Grey,  and  be  was 
very  glad  to  have  this  opportnnity  of  9^' 
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ing  the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  the  toot, 
punctuality  and  courtesy  with  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  conducted  this  portion  of 
the  business  of  the  War  Office. 

STEAM-BOAT  ACCOMMODATION  AT 
HOLYHEAD.— QUESTION, 

Lord  JOHN  BROWNE  said,  he  rose 
to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  what 
profision  is  being  made  at  Holyhead  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  large  Steamers 
which  will  commence  running  to  and  from 
Kingstown  in  June  next ;  and  whether  it 
is  true,  as  reported,  that  the  recent  exten- 
sion of  the  old  Pier  has  been  found  quite 
useless  for  that  purpose,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  too  much  exposed. 

Mr.  card  well  replied,  that  as  to 
the  extension  of  the  old  pier  so  far  from 
its  being  useless  the  boats  now  regularly 
ran  to  it.  It  was  true,  that  it  was 
exposed  to  points  NNE.,  but  during 
the  whole  of  the  late  tempestuous  season 
the  railway-boat  had  only  been  prevented 
using  it  three  times.  The  noble  Lord, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  had  under 
his  consideration  at  the  present  moment 
what  new  alterations  were  necessary. 

POST-OFFICE  ARRANGEMENTS.— 
EDINBURGH.— QUESTION. 

Sir  jambs  FERGUSSON  said,  he 
rose  to  ask  tho  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
Whether  it  is  intended  to  proceed  with  the 
new  Qeneral  Post  Office  in  Edinburgh,  for 
which  land  has  been  purchased  and  plans 
decided  on  ;  or  whether  there  is  any  inten- 
tion of  departing  from  the  recommendations 
of  a  Committee  of  this  House,  which  sat  in 
1854,  in  favour  of  keeping  up  separate 
Post  Office  Establishments  in  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin  ? 

Mr.  LAING  stated  that  the  Post  Office 
had  recently  had  Terv  heavy  demands  made 
upon  it  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  in 
several  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  coun- 
trr.  Steps  had  been  taken  to  ascertain 
whether  in  some  cases  an  extension  of  the 
existing  buildmgs  would  not  suffice ;  and 
that  had  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool.  The  Post  Office 
anthorities  had  been  led  to  believe  that  by 
a  small  alteration  of  the  establishment  at 
Edinburgh  it  might  be  possible  to  continue 
the  Post  Office  in  the  present  building.  It 
was  true  a  site  had  been  actually  pur- 
chased from  the  town  council  at  «  cost  of 
£60,000 ;  therefore  its  abandonmeot  would 
iBvolTe  the  necessity  of  appljing  to  Par* 


liamcnt  for  an  Act  for  the  purpose.  But 
ho  thought  the  House  would  not  object  to 
such  a  measure  if  it  could  be  shown  to 
be  otherwise  desirable^  and  to  have  the 
effect  of  saving  £50.000  or  £60,000. 
The  inquiry  was  in  progress,  and  in  due 
course  the  parties  interested  in  Edinburgh 
would  be  called  upon  to  state  their  case. 
There  had  certainly  never  been  any  inten« 
tion  of  departing  from  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  of  1854,  that  separate 
Post  Office  establishments  should  be  kept 
up  at  Edinburgh  as  well  as  Dublin.  The 
only  suggestion  was  to  withdraw  one 
branch,  the  accountant's,  from  Edinburgh  ; 
but  upon  that  point  no  decision  would  be 
come  to  without  giving  the  parties  in- 
terested a  full  opportunity  of  stating  their 
views. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  THE  BUDGET. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX  said,  bo 
would  beg  to  inquire  of  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
whether  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  sufficiently  recovered 
from  his  recent  illness  to  enable  him  to 
proceed  with  his  financial  statement  to* 
morrow,  and,  if  not,  whether  the  Govern 
ment  will  lay  on  the  Table  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  France  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  I  saw  my 
right  hon.  Friend  a  very  short  time  ago, 
and  I  cannot  undertake  positively  to  say 
that  he  will  be  well  enough  to  go  through 
his  statement  to-morrow  evening.  I  expect 
to  receive  a  communication  from  his  medical 
attendant  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
which  will  enable  me  to  speak  with  more 
certainty.  If  he  should  not  have  recovered 
his  strength  of  voice  sufficiently  to  enable 
him  to  go  through  that  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  long  statement,  I  am  per- 
suaded  the  House  will  indulgently  give 
him  until  Monday  ;  for  it  would  be  un- 
satisfactory to  the  House  as  well  as  to 
him,  if,  not  having  entirely  recovered 
his  strength,  he  were  to  find  himself,  in 
the  middle  of  a  long  statement,  unable 
to  go  on.  My  noble  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  will,  at  all  events, 
to-morrow  lay  on  the  Table  the  recent 
Convention  with  France. 

PREVENTION  OF  BRIBEEY, 

LBATE. 

Sm  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  that  in 
asking  permission  of  the  House  to  intro- 
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duee  a  Bill  for  the  preTention  of  bribery, 
it  WM  not  his  intention  to  enter  into  any 
lengthened  discussion  on  the  subject.  Since 
he  hnd  placed  his  notice  on  the  paper,  the 
qnestion  had  been  brought  before  them  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Marylebone  (Mr. 
Edwin  James) ;  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Nottingham  (Mr.  Mellor)  had  also  given 
notice  of  a  Motion  on  tho  subject ;  besides 
which,  the  noble  Lord  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown  had  intimated  that  the  sub- 
ject was  under  tho  consideration  of  the 
OoTernment,  and  that  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  a  Go?emment  measure  would  be  in- 
troduced. In  addition  to  all  this,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  had  informed 
the  House  that  it  was  bis  intention,  on  the 
20th  inst.,  to  introduce  his  long  promised 
and  long  expected,  if  not  much-desired, 
measure  of  Parliamentair  Reform.  Under 
those  circumstances,  he  (Sir  FitzRoy  Kelly) 
felt  that  his  duty  was  limited  to  a  short 
and  concise  statement  of  the  objects  of  his 
Bill;  he  should  then  ask  leave  to  lay  it 
upon  the  table.  He  would  at  once  say 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  move  the 
second  reading  of  his  Bill  until  after  the 
Reform  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  had  been 
considered,  and  until  they  knew  what  mea- 
sure, if  any,  the  Government  had  it  in 
eontemplation  to  propose  for  the  repression 
of  bribery;  but  he  could  hardly  believe  it 
possible,  after  the  recent  disclosures  at 
Wakefield  and  Gloucester,  that  this  Session 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  away  without 
some  measure  on  this  subject  being  brought 
forward  under  the  direct  sanction  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  After  that,  he 
should,  if  necessary,  proceed  to  bring  this 
Bill  before  the  House.  He  might  say  at 
once  that  it  differed  to  some  extent,  but 
not  greatly,  from  the  provisions  originally 
introduced  in  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill 
of  1854.  His  first  object  was  to  compel 
the  candidate  to  pay  all  monies  to  be  ex- 
pended for  election  purposes,  and  under 
his  own  control,  through  the  hands  of  a 
public  officer,  and  thus  to  render  it  certain 
that  unless  that  public  officer  should  him- 
self be  a  party  to  bribery,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  bribery  to  occur.  His  second 
object  was  to  make  the  offence  of  bribery 
disgraceful— one  which  no  man  could  com- 
mit and  afterwards  hold  up  his  head  in 
society,  and  such  as  no  gentleman,  or  any 
one  aspiring  to  be  a  Member  of  that  House, 
oould  contemplate  without  fear  and  shame. 
His  third  and  last,  but  not  least  difficult  ob- 
ieet,  would  be  to  proTide,  if  possible,  -some 
l^giaktiTe  means  to  reader  it  probaUa,  if 
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not  certain,  that  when  bribery  had  been  com* 
mitted  it  should  be  followed  by  prosecution 
and  punishment.  With  respect  to  the  first 
of  these  objects,  it  might  be  secured  if  the 
money  first  found  its  way  into  tho  hands  of 
the  election  auditor,  ftfr  then  he  thought  it 
might  fairly  be  said  that  bribery  would  be 
almost  impossible.  It  was  true  that  no 
man,  however  much  he  might  disclaim 
any  resort  to  corrupt  influences,  could  in 
all  cases  prevent  money  being  improperly 
spent ;  but  inasmuch  as  an  oath  or  declare 
ation  equivalent  to  an  oath  must  be  made 
under  this  Bill  by  the  candidate,  that  he 
would  pay  no  money  for  election  purposes 
except  through  a  specified  public  officer, 
it  became  impossible  without  perjury 
that  money  should  be  passed,  as  it  was 
now  from  the  candidate  through  variout 
channels  to  persons  by  whom  it  is  at 
last  applied  to  corrupt  purposes.  He 
could  not  conceive  that  any  gentleman 
really  desiring  that  such  money  should  be 
applied  legitimately,  would  hesitate  to 
make  this  declaration.  The  evidence  re- 
cently laid  before  the  House  proved  that 
the  money  expended  in  elections  was  often 
paid  by  the  candidates  into  the  hands  of 
parties  unknown  in  the  locality,  who  went 
down  from  London,  and  appeared  in  the 
town  under  assumed  names.  By  them  the 
money  was  paid  to  others,  through  whom 
at  length  it  reached  tlie  hands  of  the  elec- 
tors; and  thns  the  system  of  cormption 
was  carried  out.  Now,  if  the  candidates, 
and  all  to  whose  hands  the  money  should 
come,  were  made  liable  to  all  the  penalties 
of  perjury,  unless  it  were  paid  to  the  eleo* 
tion  auditors,  it  was  impossible  to  suppose 
but  that  they  would  apply  it  accordingly, 
and  the  bribery  would  thus  be  preTont^. 
A  series  of  clauses  was  inserted  in  this 
Bill,  enacting  that  every  candidate  should 
make  a  declaration,  with  all  the  solemnity 
of  an  oath,  that  he  had  not  paid,  aod 
never  would  pay,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  money  for  election  purposes  except  te 
the  election  officer.  But  it  had  been  said 
that  effectually  to  prevent  bribery  it  was 
necessary  to  turn  against  it  the  current  of 
public  opinion,  and  to  make  it  a  disgraee* 
ful  offence  of  which  any  man  would  be 
ashamed.  How  could  this  be  more  e^ 
fectoally  done,  then,  by  rendering  it  im- 
possible for  the  candidate  to  be  a  party 
to  bribery  without  at  the  same  time  being 
guilty  of  perjury?  Briberyt  he  was  afraidy 
might  hare  been  treated  with  indifference 
or  lenity;  but  no  one  has  any  tympathj 
perjury, andif  thb  Bill  ahonld 
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law»  and  a  candidate  were  to  violate  the 
oath  to  be  taken,  public  condemoation 
would  be  directed  against  him,  and  he 
would  be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  society. 
The  Bill,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  of 
perjury,  provided  that  any  candidate  vio- 
lating this  solemn  declaration,  and  paying 
or  sanctioning  any  application  of  money, 
except  through  the  election  auditor,  in 
addition  to  all  other  penalties  should  be 
incapable  of  sitting  in  that  House,  or  of 
holding  office  under  the  Crown,  or  any 
municipal  office  in  the  kingdom.  Other 
provisions  of  the  Bill  would  facilitate  the 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  offenders; 
but  there  was  also  a  proviso  in  the  Bill 
ealculated  to  meet  the  numerous  applica* 
tions  of  money  to  corrupt  purposes  which 
were  made  without  the  sanction  of  the 
candidate,  but  where  the  money  passed 
from  or  through  some  relative  or  friend, 
or  the  member  of  some  political  club, 
to  prevent  money  being  so  devoted  to  any 
but  lawful  purposes,  there  was  a  clause 
which  made  it  a  misdemeanour  in  any  one 
whomsoever  to  pay  or  apply  any  money 
for  the  purposes  of  an  election  except 
through  the  auditor.  At  present  it  often 
happened  that  when  bribery  is  to  be  re- 
sorted to  some  one  unknown  to  the  can- 
didate advances  the  necessary  funds;  and 
after  the  return,  and  when  the  time  for 
petitioning  is  past,  the  Member  is  told  that 
an  advance  hos  been  made  on  his  behalf, 
which  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  discharge, 
and  many  Gentlemen  felt  bound  in  honour 
to  pay  such  advances.  But  if  the  candi- 
date made  oath  that  he  never  would  pay 
any  money  except  through  the  election 
auditor,  he  would  at  once  be  furnished  with 
a  decisive  answer,  and  the  result  would  be 
that  these  aealous  friends  would  not  ad- 
vance their  money,  and  the  bribery  would 
not  be  committed.  Ho  thought  the  adop- 
tion of  these  clauses  would  have  a  great  ef- 
fect in  deterring  persons  from  resorting  to 
corrupt  practices  at  elections.  He  might 
be  told  that  it  would  b^  possible  to  evade 
the  provision  of  the  Bill  which  ho  had  just 
sketched  out  by  means  of  fnlse  accounts 
rendered  by  the  agents,  and  indeed  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  such  evasions  had  oc- 
curred under  the  existing  law.  He  had 
therefore  endeavoured  to  provide  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  a  state  of  things  by 
giving  power  to  the  election  auditors  to  scru- 
tinise every  item  of  expense,  and  to  disal- 
low aXi  that  should  appear  illegal  or  colour- 
able. The  next  question  to  be  considered 
related  to  the  election  auditors  themselves. 


The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1854  had  the 
effect  of  telling  candidates  that  they  ought 
to  pay  money  through  the  election  auditor* 
but  no  adequate  penalty  was  imposed  for 
any  breach  of  the  provision.  A  proviso 
similar  to  the  one  he  now  sought  to  in- 
troduce had  been  endeavoured  to  be  in« 
sorted  in  that  Act,  and  was  supported  by 
the  leading  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  but  was  defeated  by  a  narrow 
majority;  so  that  while  the  payment  of 
money,  except  through  the  auditor,  was  for^ 
bidden,  no  punishment  was  annexed.  He 
sought  to  provide  that  those  persons  who 
now  acted  as  revising  barristers  should  be 
the  election  auditors.  He  was  aware  that 
great  difference  of  opinion  existed  on  the 
question,  which  that  was  not  the  time  for 
entering  upon,  but  he  hoped  it  would  be 
considered  in  Committee  upon  that  or  some 
similar  biU;  but  certainly  the  officers  who 
were  selected  to  perform  the  duties  of  elec- 
tion  auditors  should  be  persons  whose  cha- 
racter, ability,  and  experience  would  en- 
title them  to  general  respect.  He  thought 
the  election  auditors  ought  to  have  the 
power  of  making  a  minute  and  specific 
investigation  into  the  items  composing  the 
accounts ;  it  would  be  the  duty  of  these 
officers  to  make  these  inquiries ;  and  then 
ho  thought  it  would  be  impossible  that 
money  passing  through  their  bands  should 
be  improperly  applied.  The  only  remaining 
point  was,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult ;  and 
that  was,  the  means  of  ensuring  the  prose* 
cution  and  punishment  of  offenders  against 
the  law.  At  present,  though  bribery  may 
have  been  extensive  and  notorious,  many 
causes  conduce  to  prevent  prosecution. 
He  would  particularly  instance  the  case 
of  elections  where  bribery  had  been  com- 
mitted on  both  sides,  and  where  persons 
on  either  side  were  afraid  to  prosecute 
those  whom  they  knew  to  be  guilty,  owing 
to  fear  of  retaliation.  It  was  not  Hkely 
that  private  individuals  would  undertake 
the  work  of  prosecution.  What  he  pro* 
posed  by  thb  Bill  was  that  the  election 
auditor,  whom  ho  would  assume  to  be  a 
barrister,  or  some  one  acquainted  with 
judicial  proceedings,  should  within  a  cer- 
tain time  after  the  election,  if  he  thought  fit, 
institute  an  investigation — supposing  that 
he  had  reason  to  think  that  bribery  or  cor« 
rupt  practices  had  been  resorted  to — and 
that  he  should  have  the  power  to  hold  a 
court  to  which  he  might  summon  the  can- 
didates, their  committees,  friends,  and  par- 
tisans— in  short,  any  witnesses  whose  evi^ 
dence  he  might  deem  likely  to  be  of  import* 
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ftnce  to  the  abject  in  view: — and  that  he 
>houl4pr<wecutetheiuquiTjbjro«iliorother- 
wiie,  and  if  the  result  should  be  aueh  ai  to 
afford  reasonable  ground*  for  anspicion  that 
briber;  to  a  great  eitetit  had  prerailed  in 
a  particular  borough,  lio  might  malte  a 
special  report  of  the  facts  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  should  further  be  obliged  to 
report  that  he  had  niaite  such  report  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Coaitnons. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be 
diffienlt  to  find  a  case  in  which  an  election 
anilitor  would  not  hafe  the  means  of  ascer- 
tainiog  whether  bribery  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  of  all  the  particulars  relating 
to  the  ofienee,  fij  means  of  thia  court 
of  inquiry  the  mott  eitensive  information 
could  be  obtained  on  the  aabjeot,  and 
all  that  should  come  under  its  coguieanco 
must  be  reported  to  the  Attorney  Qencral, 
who,  either  with  or  without  tho  instruction 
of  that  House,  would  be  competent  to 
proseoute  the  offending  parties.  If  during 
the  progress  of  this  Bill — supposing  he 
would  be  permitted  to  loy  it  on  the  table — 
any  bettor  means  could  be  devised  to  secure 
the  detection  and  punishment  of  offenders, 
no  man  would  mora  rejoice  than  he  would 
at  the  adoption  by  the  House  of  such  means 
in  preference  to  his  own.  He  had,  then, 
only  to  ask  the  leaTO  of  the  House  to  intro- 
duce hia  Bill,  and  to  intreat  the  attention 
of  hon.  Membera  to  the  important  subject 
ftf  which  it  treats,  with  a  view  to  render 
the  measure  as  effectual  as  possible  for  its 
object.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  (o  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  tho  Prevention  of  Bribery, 
and  lo  amend  "  The  Corrupt  Practices 
Prereution  Act  (1854)." 

Sib  FRANCIS  GOLDSMID  said,  that 
having  given  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
the  result  of  his  consideration  was  to  lead 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  the  Bill  of 
tho  hon,  and  learned  Member  for  Notting- 
ham (Ur.  Mellor),  nor  that  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Uemher  for  East  Suffolk  (Sir 
FitxRoy  Kelly),  woa  calculated  to  effect  the 
object  they  all  had  in  view.  On  the  other 
band,  he  thought  that  thero  were  means 
by  which  that  object  could  be  reached,  to 
a  great  eitent,  which  both  Bills  overlooked. 
He  would  not  now  discuss  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Qentlcmnn  at  any  length, 
but  be  tvould  take  the  liberty  of  making 
one  or  two  observations  in  relation  to  the 
Bubject  generally.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  any  attempt  to  check  an  offence 
against  the  public  interoats  by  so  severe  a 
punishment  as  was  proposed  would  in  effect 
Sir  FUmSoj/  Kelljf 


bo  bringing  them    back   to   the  state 
things   that  ciisted  half  a  century  ag 
when  the  criminol  legislation  of  the  cou 
try  was  marked  by  a  character  of  gre 
severity,  but  which  for  the  last  forty  yea 
had  given  way  to  niuoh  mora  humane  ai 
enlightened  views.    He  must  own  he  fean 
that  the  punishment  provided  by  this  Bi 
as  well  as  by  the  other  Bill  lo  which  1 
had  referred,  went  beyond  public  opinio 
The   public    was    aware   that,    he    woa 
not  say  at  present,  but  he  believed  at 
time  not  very  remote,  a  large  number 
Members  of  that  House  owed  their  sea 
to  that  prae 
Gentleman 
verelj;  and 
public  opinit 
tiemnn  in  li 
crime  in  que 
permanentlj 
ture  Stan  din 
hon.  and  let 
his  object,  w 

man  might  1 
the   effect  ' 

assist  in  th< 
parties.  It 
that  corrup 
seated  by  f 
served  the 
they  wished 
House  by  mi 
vide  the  mci 

ruption,  even  as  tho  represontatite  of  a  co 
stituency  of  which  n  portion  was  corrup 
He  would  merely  state,  that  it  appear) 
to  him  that  the  provision  wliioh  would  1 
mors  effective  than  any  other  would  1 
this— to  provide  that  whenever  a  succes 
ful  candidate  was  unseated  on  the  aco 
of  bribery,  the  opposing  candidate,  aft 
he  had  established  his  case,  without  ai 
recriminatory  case  being  made  out  again 
him,  should  obtain  tho  vacant  seat  witi 
out  the  necessity  of  anew  election.  Tl 
great  difficulty  under  the  present  sta 
of  tho  law  was  to  induce  the  onsu 
ceasful  candidate  to  prosecute  the  a 
fending  party,  inasmuch  as  in  the  event  < 
his  success  in  ousting  the  sitting  Memh 
he  would  he  further  than  ever  from  thcol 
ject  he  sought  in  petitioning,  because  I 
would  be  compelled  to  go  again  before  tl 
same  constituency,  after  he  had  made  bin 
self  unpopular  in  their  ejea  by  ezposio 
their  corruption,  and  his  chance  of  bein 
returned  would  coruequendy  b«  muoh  d 
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minished.  This  state  of  the  laff  operated 
as  a  great  discouragement  to  petitions. 
He  belie?ed  that  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  subject  were  convinced  that  in  the 
immense  mnjoritjof  cases  in  which  bribery 
was  committed  no  petitions  were  preseritcd 
against  them  ;  and  it  was  well  known  that 
although  every  general  election  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  number  of  petitions,  the 
number  in  which  they  were  effectively  fol- 
lowed up  was  small.  He  attributed  that 
state  of  things  to  the  defective  state  of  the 
law  in  this  respect.  It  was  that  which  he 
believed  gave  the  greatest  encouragement 
to  bribery.  The  plan  he  would  suggest — 
a  plan  which  was  not  then  for  the  first 
time  submitted  to  the  House,  but  which 
had  never  been  fully  considered — would 
enable  them  to  give  the  honest  candidate 
a  mode  by  which  he  might  enter  Parlia- 
ment as  the  Member  for  even  a  corrupt 
borough,  without  having  participated  in 
any  corruption.  He  was  aware  that  that 
was  not  the  time  for  proposing  any  such 
measure  ;  but  unless  he  saw  it  taken  up 
by  a  moi*e  competent  Member  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty,  upon  a  future  occasion, 
to  stato  more  fully  the  principles  upon 
which  he  believed  that  any  measure  to  be 
effective  in  putting  down  bribery  should 
be  based. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  felt  that,  in 
order  to  have  some  well-digested  scheme 
of  legislation  on  this  important  subject,  it 
would  be  extremely  desirable  that  the 
various  measures  which  had  been  or  mi<;ht 
be  laid  on  the  table,  should  undergo  some 
serutiny  and  investigation  before  a  Com- 
mittee. Some  parts  of  this  Bill  were  per- 
fectly impracticable,  and  he  trusted  would 
bo  reviewed  by  his  bon.  and  learned  Friend 
before  the  second  reading.  One  objection 
he  ventured  to  urge  was  this, — it  took  for 
its  basis  the  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections 
Act,  and  sought  to  amend  the  system  as 
respects  the  appointment  of  the  election 
auditor.  Immediately  after  1854,  when 
this  machinery  first  camo  into  force,  it 
proved  to  be  an  entire  failure.  It  had  no 
operation  at  all,  because,  thero  being  no 
time  fixed  upon  when  accounts  were  to  be 
furnished,  and  the  auditor  was  to  make 
his  report,  it  often  happened  that  election 
petitions  camo  on  for  trial  without  any 
report  being  made  by  the  election  auditor. 
It  did  appear  to  him  to  be  a  great  mistake 
to  make  election  auditors  of  revising  bar- 
risters. The  revising  barrister  of  a  dis- 
trict was  to  be  the  election  auditor  of  the 
borough.      A   candidate  could  not  move 


without  a  revising  barrister  at  his  elbow  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  frequently  several  elec-r 
tions  in  the  same  district  were  held  simul- 
taneously, his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
would  almost  require  to  make  his  revising 
barristers  ubiquitous.  A  revising  barrister 
would  have  several  boroughs  in  his  districl, 
and  there  must  necessarily  be  a  much 
larger  number  of  revising  barristers  ap- 
pointed. Then — what  appeared  to  him  a 
most  extraordinary  proposition — theae  re* 
vising  barristers  were  to  be  constituted  into 
a  Court  of  Inquisition,  with  power  to 
summon  persons  before  them,  and  if  they 
did  not  appear,  these  young  gentlemen 
might  issue  their  warrant  to  run  to  all 
parts  of  the  country — England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  he  supposed  to  commit 
them  if  they  refused  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion put  to  them.  This  would  be  an  apo- 
theosis for  those  yonng  gentlemen  who 
were  to  act  as  grand  inquisitors  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  an  offence  had  been 
committed  against  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
could  hardly  be  serious  in  sanctioning  a 
system  of  machinery  of  this  kind.  It  would 
be  absolutely  necessary,  if  these  points 
were  not  corrected  before  the  second  road- 
ing,  that  the  Bill  should  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee. 

Mr.  cross  thought  the  House  ought 
to  provide  some  'protection  for  the  candi- 
date to  prevent  him  being  entrapped  into 
bribery  by  the  acts  of  his  agents,  for  all 
of  which  ho  was  now  responsible.  He 
believed  that  there  would  be  much  lesa 
bribery  both  in  towns  and  counties,  if  paid 
canvassers,  messengers,  and  other  paid 
agents  could  be  got  rid  of.  The  only  plan 
was  to  allow  Members  to  incur  certain 
limited  expenses  for  these  purposes.  Bo- 
roughs, for  example,  were  at  present  di- 
vided into  certain  polling  districts  by  the 
municipal  authorities  ;  candidates  might  be 
allowed  to  engage  a  Committee-room  and  a 
certain  staff  in  each  polling  district,  propor*- 
tioned  to  the  number  of  electors  or  the  area 
of  the  district.  So  many  messengers  and 
paid  agents  might  be  permitted,  and  the 
employment  of  any  greater  number  should 
be  strictly  prohibited.  He  believed  that 
if  the  House  adopted  such  a  provision,  and 
if  they  declared  that  all  paid  agents  thus 
employed  should  be  restricted  from  voting, 
they  would  do  more  to  prevent  bribery  than 
had  ever  yet  been  done. 

Mr.  DENMAN  remarked  that  it  was 
perhaps  premature  to  discuss  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill ;  but  he  thought  there  was  ik 
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Ttew  of  tbe  matter  which  it  was  highly  im- 
portaut  the  House  should  take,  and  that 
was  this,  that  though  there  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  useless  legislation  there  had 
also  been  some  useful  legislation  on  this 
subject.  He  thought  the  House  was 
deeply  indebted  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  for  bringing  in  this  Bill,  and  also 
to  all  the  other  Gentlemen  who  had  pro- 
pared  independent  measures  on  the  same 
subject.  He  did  not  see  that  any  harm 
was  done  by  bringing  forward  separate 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  bribery,  nor 
oould  he  see  any  good  reason  for  abstaining 
from  legislation  on  the  subject  from  time 
to  time  in  order  to  await  the  time  when 
they  could  consider  the  subject  as  a  whole 
and  pass  a  complete  measure.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Mary-; 
lebone  (Mr.  £.  James)  was  of  opinion 
that  all  Bills  connected  with  this  subject 
should  be  submitted  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  considered  together.  He  (Mr. 
Denman)  thought  that  an  inexpedient 
mode  of  proceeding,  as  tending  to  unne- 
cessary delay,  and  not  promising  so  great  a 
security  for  the  punishment  and  prevention 
of  all  the  various  phases  of  this  detestable 
offence,  as  would  be  given  by  assisting  the 
independent  efforts  of  individual  Members, 
each  endeavouring  to  meet  one  or  more  of 
those  phases,  by  several  remedies.  He 
believed  that  every  Bill  on  the  subject 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  had 
some  good  in  it  and  that  the  several  pro- 
visions of  those  Bills  were  not  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  Let  the  House  strike 
rapidly  and  in  earnest  at  the  offence  of 
bribery  wherever  they  could  find  it,  and 
then  eventually  it  would  be  put  down. 
With  that  view  he  hoped  the  House 
would  allow  this  Bill  to  be  brought  in, 
and  give  their  best  assistance  to  carry 
through  all  the  provisions  in  it  which  were 
most  efficient. 

Mb.  ma  LIN  S  said,  that  he,  for  one, 
would  give  his  cordial  assent  to  any  measure 
calculated  to  put  down  bribery  at  elections. 
He  would,  however,  make  one  suggestion  in 
regard  to  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
employing  paid  messengers  and  clerks.  As 
soon  as  the  poorer  class  of  voters  could  be 
brought  to  believe  that  the  possession  of  the 
franchise  was  not  to  be  made  a  pecuniary 
advantage  to  them,  directly  or  indirectly, 
this  system  of  bribery  would  be  abolished, 
and  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  would 
be  improved.  That  desirable  state  of  things 
was,  however,  hopeless  of  attainment,  unless 
professional  men  were  determined  to  refuse 

Jfr.  Denman 


fees  from  candidates  for  their  aenrices. 
Those  gentlemen  would  shrink  from  horror 
at  being  charged  with  bribery ;  neverthe- 
less, by  accepting  of  professional  feea  from 
the  candidates,  and  then  giving  them  their 
votes  and  services  at  the  elections,  they 
were  really  committing  that  offence  against 
which  thev  exclaimed  so  loudly.  If  a  man 
in  a  humble  station  of  life  took  a  snm  of 
money  for  his  vote,  it  was  called  a  bribe ; 
andiiowever  much  professional  men  might 
attempt  to  disguise  that  fact  from  thenS- 
selves,  if  they  received  retainers,  as  they 
called  them,  for  their  services  at  elections, 
those  payments  could  not  be  viewed  other- 
wise than  as  remuneration  for  the  exercise 
of  their  own  franchise,  and  for  exercising 
their  influence  in  behalf  of  the  party  who 
feed  them.  Those  gentlemen  might  call 
this  money  retainers,  but  he  called  it  bri- 
bery. He  took  that  opportunity  of  making 
these  observations,  because  he  was  proud  ^ 
the  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of 
the  respectable  body  of  men  with  whom  he 
associated.  He  was  anxious  that  they 
should  look  the  truth  in  the  face,  and  that 
they  should  not  allow  themselves  to  bo  de- 
ceived any  longer.  The  habit  was  snch  an 
inveterate  one  with  those  gentlemen,  that 
it  would  not  allow  them  to  see  the  truth. 
Those  fees  at  elections  were  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  indirect  mode  of  taking  a 
bribe.  They  had  before  them  the  Report 
of  the  Gloucester  Election  Commission. 
Though  he  objected  at  the  time  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  that  Commission,  he  was 
bound  now  to  admit  that  the  Report  they 
had  presented  was  a  most  able  document. 
It  unravelled  the  system  of  bribery,  and 
placed  in  such  a  glaring  light  the  practice 
of  professional  men  being  employed  at  elec- 
tions, and  taking  retainers  to  give  their  ser- 
vices and  use  their  influence  for  particular 
candidates,  that  the  fact  could  not  be  mis- 
understood. He  mentioned  this  practice 
for  the  benefit  of  the  profession,  and  he  did 
hope  that  those  gentlemen  would  from  that 
moment  perfectly  understand  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  House  that  such  conduct  was 
deserving  of  censure ;  and  that,  if  they 
wished  to  exercise  their  franchise,  they 
should  do  so  as  free-bom  Englishmen,  and 
should  set  an  example  to  the  voters,  by 
showing  that  they  would  not  make  the  pos- 
session of  the  franchise  the  means  of  bring- 
ing them  any  pecuniary  advantage.  He 
trusted  it  would  be  provided  in  the  Bill,  that 
if  a  voter  should  be  employed  at  elections, 
he  was  from  that  circumstance  to  be  de^ 
prived  of  the  power  of  exercising  his  vote. 
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Mr.  CLAT  said,  that  the  difficultj  of 
the  Bubject  might  be  measured  by  the  va- 
riety of  the  suggestions  offered.  He  at- 
tached great  value  to  a  solemn  and  most 
positive  declaration  by  the  candidate  of  his 
Don- participation  in  any  corrupt  practices. 
Many  Members  obtained  seats,  who,  at  the 
declaration  of  the  pol]»  sincerely  believed 
they  were  elected  by  the  unanimous  feeling 
of  their  constituents,  but  whose  election 
cost  them  thousands,  where  they  believed 
it  would  be  covered  by  hundreds.  After 
the  election,  however,  the  Member  was  told 
by  his  agents  that  such  and  such  expenses 
had  been  incurred  in  his  behalf,  and  that 
he  was  bound  in  honour  to  pay  them.  Now, 
he  would  exact  from  every  candidate  a  de- 
claration, when  he.  came  to  the  table,  that 
neither  before  nor  after  the  election,  and 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  would  he  pay, 
or  become  responsible,  for  any  expenses 
that  were  not  legal  expenses,  or  that  had 
not  been  brought  before  the  election  au- 
ditor. If  this  were  done,  the  business  of 
the  election  auditor,  which  was  now  a  farce, 
would  become  a  useful  reality.  He  might 
be  told  that  the  honourable  man  would  have 
no  chance  under  such  a  system,  and  that 
the  dishonourable  man  would  make  the  de- 
claration. He  did  not  believe  that  any 
hon.  Member  would  take  such  a  declara- 
tion, and  then  break  it.  If  he  did,  he  would 
commit  an  infamous  offence,  for  which  a 
man  would  be  blackballed  at  his  club,  and 
excluded  from  the  society  of  gentlemen. 
By  means  of  such  a  declaration  alone  would 
bribery,  in  his  opinion,  be  put  down. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
FiTzRoY  Kelly  and  Mr.  Caybndish  Ben- 

TINCK. 

FINANCES  OF  INDIA. 
COlfMHTEE  MOVED  FOR. 

Mr.  VANSITTART  rose,  pursuant  to 
notice,  to  move  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  following 
questions  connected  with  the  Finances  of 
India  ; — 

**  1 .  Whether,  haTing  due  regard  to  all  vested 
rights,  it  is  praoticahle  to  introdaoe  a  now  Civil 
Seryice  upon  a  cheaper  footing. 

«  2.  Whether  it  is  not  desirable  to  abolish  the 
Legislative  Council  at  Calcutta,  and  the  Supreme 
Councils  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and 
substitute  for  them  a  Legislative  Council  for  each 
Presidencj. 

**  3.  Whether  it  is  not  advisable  to  amalgamate 
the  Supreme  and  Sudder  Courts. 

*'  4.  Whether,  with  reference  to  the  fact  of  India 
forming  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  it  is  not 
expedient  to  put  a  stop  to  the  existing  system  of 
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raising  loans  at  the  present  high  rates  of  in- 
terest." 

The  hon.  Memher  assured  the  House  that 
he  was  fully  impressed  with  the  gravity  of 
the  step  he  was  taking  ;  but  such  was  the 
importance  which  the  state  of  our  Indian 
finances  had  assumed,  that  he  thought  it 
very  desirable  that  the  House  should  come 
to  some  decided  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  subject.  He  ought  to  mention  that  he 
placed  the  Resolutions  to  which  he  invited 
attention  on  the  Notice  Paper  towards  the 
end  of  last  Session,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  greatest  apprehension  prevailed  in  the 
public  mind,  among  the  mercantile  com- 
munity, in  the  circles  of  private  society, 
and  in  the  press.  At  that  period  were 
heard  such  alarming  expressions  as  these  : 
•— "  We  must  give  up  India,  or  we  must 
restore  the  greater  portion  of  our  posses- 
sions to  the  Native  Princes,  or  we  must 
give  back  the  government  of  the  country 
to  its  former  rulers — tho  late  East  India 
Company."  And  deprecating  then,  as  he 
did  now,  such  timid  counsels,  he  was 
anxious  to  press  forward  this  discusuon, 
but  the  lateness  of  the  Session  and  the 
thinness  of  the  House  induced  him  to  with* 
draw  his  Motion.  He  did  not  regret  having 
done  so,  as  It  had  enabled  him  to  submit 
his  Resolutions  in  a  modified  shape,  and 
had  given  time  for  much  feverish  excite- 
ment and  unnecessary  panic  to  subside. 
The  House  would  observe  that  the  Reso- 
lutions had  i*eference  entirely  to  the  civil 
administration  and  the  financial  condition 
of  India,  and  that  he  had  studiously  avoid- 
ed all  allusion  to  military  and  other  ques- 
tions. He  believed  that  now  that  the 
mutiny  had  been  effectually  crushed,  and 
that  Her  Majesty's  benevolent  sway  was  re- 
cognized from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other, 
it  was  our  bounden  duty  to  face  our  financial 
difficulties  boldly  and  manfully,  and  intro- 
duce such  economical  reforms  and  salutary 
regulations  as  were  imperatively  called  for 
in  reference  to  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Tho  first  Resolution  referred  to 
the  Civil  Service.  He  had  already,  in 
the  course  of  the  discussions  which  had 
taken  place  in  that  House,  declared  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  very  unjust  to 
meddle  with  the  salaries  of  the  present 
incumbents ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
thought  that  an  inquiry  as  to  the  practi- 
cability of  introducing  a  new  Civil  Service 
upon  a  cheaper  footing  might  be  attended 
with  good  results.  It  would  throw  im- 
partial light  upon  tho  subject,  disclose^  the 
real  facts  of  the  case,  and  give  the  civilian 
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a  more  aettled  position  in  future  by  seitiug 
at  rest  those  sweeping  accusations  which 
bad  of  late  year«  been  urged  against  that 
distinguished  serrice.  That  any  great  re- 
duction of  expenditure  under  that  head 
would  be  proposed  by  the  Committee  which 
be  sought  to  haTO  appointed  was  very  pro- 
blematical, for  the  impolicy  of  underpaying 
our  officials  in  that  trying  climate  was 
pretty  generally  acknowledged,  and  such  a 
measure  would  produce  great  discontent, 
discontent  would  produce  listlessness,  and 
listlessness  would  produce  indifference. 
Any  cousiderable  reduction  of  salaries 
would  sweep  away  the  entire  surplus  avail- 
able for  accumulating  a  small  competency 
to  enable  the  civilian  to  revisit  his  native 
country.  That  would,  indeed,  be  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  sacrifices  entailed  by 
a  man  passing  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
a  remote  district,  cut  off  from  the  charms 
of  civilized  society.  So  keenly  was  this 
already  felt,  that  bo  ventured  to  say  that 
if  any  great  reduction  of  salaries  were 
made  there  would  not  be  found  fifty  men 
in  the  Civil  Service  who,  if  they  could 
recommence  life  with  their  present  ex- 
perience, would  not  deliberately  prefer  a 
clerkship  in  any  of  our  Government  offices 
in  London  to  the  life  of  comparative  ease 
in  India.  Already  candidates  for  the  medical 
service  were  not  to  be  obtained,  and  the 
number  of  competitors  for  the  Civil  Service 
decreased  every  year,  although  it  was  far 
easier  to  procure  a  nomination  to  compete 
for  that  service  than  one  to  compete  for 
a  clerkship  in  the  Government  offices  in 
London,  or  for  a  tide  waitersbip  in  the 
provincial  towns.  The  Committee,  how- 
ever, would  have  the  advantage  of  referring 
to  several  important  documents  and  ably 
written  minutes,  which  had  been  compiled 
by  a  high  authority  in  India,  who  was  de- 
puted to  inquire  into  the  subject  by  the 
late  East  India  Company.  With  regard 
to  the  second  Resolution,  the  abolition  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  Calcutta  as  at 
present  constructed  and  of  the  Supreme 
Councils  would  be  hailed  with  great  satis- 
faction. These  Councils  had  signally  failed 
to  produce  any  practical  advantage,  and 
smce  the  creation  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Calcutta  in  1853,  no  one  exactly  knew 
what  were  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Council  beyond  draw- 
ing very  high  salaries.  The  Comnnttee 
would,  therefore,  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  abolishing  these  Councils,  and 
whether  tho  Lieutenant-Governors  of  Ben- 
gal, Madras,  and  £ombay  might  not  be 
Mr,  VaniiUart 


advantageously  assisted  with  a  separate 
Legislative  Council,  to  be  composed  ooe- 
half  of  officials  residing  at  the  Presideoej 
towns,  and  the  other  half  of  non-officialt. 
He  had  not  included  the  Government  of 
the  North- West  and  the  Punjab  in  thii 
arrangement,  because  the  European  com- 
munity was  very  small  in  those  provioeei. 
It  could  not  be  doubted  that  ^me  such  re- 
organisation and  infusion  of  fresh  intelli- 
gence was  greatly  needed.  The  whole  of 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  Colonisation 
Committee  proved  that  fact,  and,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  he  would  read 
some  brief  extracts  from  the  evidence  of 
two  or  three  witnesses.  He  would  begin 
by  quoting  Mr.  Waller,  because  that  gen- 
tleman was  a  solicitor  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  afterwards  an  advocate  at  the 
bar  of  the  S  udder  Dewanny  and  Nisamnt 
Adawlut  at  Calcutta.  These  Courts  were 
supposed  to  be  rather  jealous  of  each  other. 
The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
appointed  by  the  Crown  from  eminent  bar- 
risters in  this  country,  and  tho  Judges  of 
the  Sudder  from  the  covenanted  civilians; 
and,  as  Mr.  Waller  did  not  appear  to  hare 
got  much  out  of  either  of  the  courts,  bit 
evidence  was  probably  the  more  reliable 
and  candid.     Mr.  Waller  said  : — 

"The  Supreme  and  other  local  Oonncils  are 
wholly  useleM  and  enormously  expensive,  and 
the  chief  secretaries  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments may  well  supply  their  places.  That  the 
present  Legislatlre  Council  of  Calcutta  posseis 
neither  the  confidence  of  the  Europeans  nor 
of  the  natives.  That  there  ought  to  he  a  cer- 
tain numher  of  e»  cficio  membra  receiving  no 
other  salary  than  that  of  their  respective  substan- 
tive appointments,  and  there  should  be  as  many 
non-omoial  as  ofiksial  members,  composed  eqoall/ 
of  Englishmen  and  natiye  Christians,  and  of 
Natives  who  are  not  Christians.  That  the  Go- 
vernment of  each  Presidency  should  hare  the 
power  of  putting  a  veto  to,  or  suspending  the  ope- 
ration of,  any  law  passed  by  the  Council,  pending 
a  reference  to  the  Home  Government.  That  the 
official  members  ought  merely  to  receive  the  pa/ 
of  their  substantive  appointments,  the  non-ofBcial 
members  to  receive  nothing,  and  that  it  should  be 
left  to  the  Governors  of  the  Presidencies  to  deter- 
mine the  selection  of  these  non-officials  and  Natirei 
for  appointments  in  the  Legislative  Council." 

He  advocates  strongly — 

*'  The  creation  of  a  Legislative  Council  for  eadi 
Presidency,  and  that  each  Presidency  should  enact 
its  own  laws.  Such  a  measure  would  give  the 
Legislature  a  larger  amount  of  experience  and 
information  than  it  has  at  present,  would  even- 
tuate a  great  benefit  to  the  country,  and  would  do 
away  with  that  political  antagonism  between  the 
governors  and  the  governed  which  exists  at  pi'o- 
sont ;  but  we  can  hardly  do  so  so  long  as  we  have 
but  one  Legislative  Council,  for  how  are  we  to 
introduce  people  resident  at  Madras  into  the 
Legislative  Ooonoii  looated  at  Calontta  r  " 
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The  Ref.  Mr.  Mullens,  of  the  Calcutta 
MiBsionarj  Conference,  gave  some  Taluable 
eyidencc,  and,  speaking  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  he  says  :*- 

<'Wo  hare  no  good  tribanal  before  which  we 
can  really  bring  forward  the  various  evils  which 
we  consider  to  exist  in  the  country.  The  present 
Legislative  Coonoil  is  by  no  means  so  open  as  we 
should  like ;  all  the  members  are  officials,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government,  and  they  are  so  Car 
irresponsible,  except  to  the  Government  itself; 
and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  a  case  fully  taken  up  in 
the  Legislative  Council,  and  discussed  on  every 
side.  In  Ceylon  the  planters  have  a  Council  in 
which  they  have  the  highest  confldenee,  and  in 
which  some  of  their  own  merchants  are  engaged. 
The  Ceylon  Council  is  composed  partly  from 
officials  and  partly  from  different  sections  of  the 
country, — one  or  two  planters,  one  or  two  mer- 
chants, and  one  or  two  natives,  so  that  all  classes 
are  represented.  A  Council  like  that  in  Calcutta 
would  be  a  ^at  help  to  having  these  questions 
thoroughly  discussed.' 

Mr.  M*Nair,  an  indigo  planter,  complained 
in  his  evidence  that — 

"  The  European  community  in  India  have  no 
mercantile  or  agricultural  representative  in  the 
Legislative  Council ;  that  it  is  entirely  composed 
of  Government  servants,  and  nearly  every  law 
brought  forward  by  them  is  to  strengthen  the 
bands  of  Crovemment,  or  to  impose  some  new 
restriction  upon  the  already  over-restricted  Eu- 
ropean settlers;''  and  he  thinks  "it  would  be 
advantageous  if  the  Governor- General  were  in- 
structed to  select  six  non-official  members  fVom 
the  mercantile  and  agricultural  community,  and 
that  this  plan  is  adopted  in  Ceylon  and  Hong 
Kong,  and  has  worked  well  for  the  prosperity  of 
those  countries." 

Again,  several  important  meetings  had 
heen  held  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  at 
which  the  lamentable  ignorance  displayed 
by  the  Legislative  Council  in  regard  to 
financial  matters  was  denounced.  How, 
indeed,  could  public  confidence  be  placed 
in  men  who  could  frame  a  measure  in  which 
especial  cA*o  was  taken  to  exempt  them- 
selves from  taxation  which  they  wished  to 
extend  to  all  other  classes  but  themselves  ? 
So  elumsily  contrived,  too,  were  the  pro- 
visions of  the  measure,  that  while  it  fell 
with  peculiar  severity  on  petty  traders 
struggling  to  gain  a  miserable  pittance, 
and  whose  net  profits  amounted  to  only 
tixtj-six  rupees,  or  £6  125.  per  annum, 
the  opulent  Muharjuns  and  Bunnyahs — the 
money-lenders,  bill-brokers,  and  bill-dis- 
counters  of  India,  whose  usurious  practices 
exceed  all  belief,  even  surpassing  those  of 
their  brother  craftsmen  in  this  country — 
were  allowed,  comparatively  speaking,  to 
escape  scot-free.  If  the  second  question, 
therefore,  were  to  be  carried  in  the  oflirma- 


tive,  a  very  conslHerable  saving  of  expense 
would  be  effected.  We  should  obtain  thnt 
happy  mixture  in  the  Legislative  Councils 
by  which  the  over-zeal  of  one  party  would  be 
judiciously  checked  by  the  other,  and  we 
should  gradually  pave  the  way  for  enabling 
the  Natives  to  take  a  more  active  part  in 
the  government  of  the  country,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  income  and  the  expenditure, 
without  coming  to  England  for  assistance  ; 
for,  depend  upon  it,  India  could  be  made 
to  pay  her  own  expenses,  and,  were  the 
French  or  Russians  masters  of  the  country, 
they  would  quickly  devise  the  means  of 
effecting  that  desirable  object.  The  same 
argument  applied  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  next  Resolution,  because  the  majority 
of  the  witnesses  before  the  Colonization 
Committee  advocated  the  expediency  of 
amalgamating  the  Supreme  and  Sudder 
Courts.  Now  that  India  had  become  a 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  what 
could  be  the  object  of  maintaining  two 
separate  appellate  tribunals  at  the  Pre- 
sidency towns?  All  that  the  Europeans 
objected  to  was,  to  bo  tried  in  criminal 
cases  by  a  Native.  If  therefore  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  were  to  be  associated 
with  a  corresponding  number  of  Judges  of 
the  Sudder  Court,  this  objection  would  be 
still  respected,  and  we  should  again  have  a 
happy  mixture  of  sound  and  able  English 
lawyers,  and  practical  and  intelligent  co- 
venanted civilians,  carefully  selected  from 
our  Zillah  or  provincial  courts.  Another 
great  saving  of  expense  would  be  effected 
by  this  reform,  which  would  only  be  carry- 
ing out  the  recommendation  contained  in 
the  Report  of  the  Colonization  Committee, 
namely : — 

"  The  jadicisi  system  of  India  will  never  be 
placed  on  a  sound  and  practical  basis  till  all  the 
Courts  are  organized  into  one  harmonicas  whole, 
and  until,  by  an  amalgamation  of  the  Supreme 
and  Sudder  Courts,  the  highest  and  most  learned 
tribunals  of  the  land  shall  be  Courts  of  Appeal  to 
the  whole  country,  administering  law  under  the 
same  procedure." 

It  was  unnecessaiT  to  dwell  at  any  length 
on  the  fourth  and  concluding  Resolution, 
as  it  opened  up  the  question  of  an  Imperial 
guarantee,  which  had  been  so  frequently 
discussed  in  that  House,  and  which,  from 
its  importance,  would  of  itself  be  a  fit  sub- 
ject to  refer  to  a  Select  Committee.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  principle  by 
which  our  Indian  Ministers  at  home  were 
guided  in  raising  loans  cuuid  not  be  sound. 
A  few  months  ngo  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
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llie  SecreUij  or  Stnte  far  IiiJia  required 
£5,000,000.  Ho  liirited  tenders,  liraitiiig 
the  price  at  97,  bearing  interest  at  5  per 
cent.  Seven  and  &  half  millions  were  im- 
mediately subscribed  for,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  stock  jumped  op  from  97  to 
105.  Now,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  a 
3^  per  ceut  stock,  under  an  Imperitl 
guarantee,  nould  hatre  been  juat  as  easily 
raised,  and  on  so  small  a  sum  &b  £5,000,000 
■omethtng  like  £87,500  a  year  haTC  been 
saved  to  the  revenncs  of  India.  He  was 
aware  that  this  course  would  bo  objected 
to  in  many  quartera  on  ibe  ground  of  the 
risk  and  liability.  Well,  then,  nby  not 
Bubject  alt  future  loans  raised  for  India  to 
a  reduction  of  say  I  per  cent,  to  be  \i\tt 
aside  as  a  sinking  fund  townrds  tlio  re- 
demption of  the  loan  1  That  arrange- 
ment would  involve  do  risk,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  ensure  every  provident 
precaution  for  the  future.  That  more 
loans  would  be  asked  for  India  was  beyond 
a  doubt.  The  right  hon.  Bawnet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  told  the 
Bouse  so  in  August  last,  expressing  a 
hope  that  lie  would  not  require  more  than 
£6,000,000.  Meanwhile  the  Indian  debt 
by  the  1st  of  May  of  this  year  will  have 
reached  £96,000,000.  To  meet  these  diffi- 
culties n  few  extra  taxes  had  been  im- 
posed, and  from  ttiat  questionable  tax — 
the  salt-tax — which  had  been  increased 
20  per  cent,  the  greatest  source  of  revenue 
was  expected  to  be  derived.  All  at  pre- 
sent was  in  a  slate  of  uncertainty.  The 
Legislative  Council  was  wniting  for  the 
right  Hon.  Mr.  Wilson  ;  that  right  Hon. 
Gentleman  was  seeking  an  interview  with 
Lord  Canning,  who  had  started  on  a  long 
itinerant  tour,  in  which  he  appeared  to  bo 
disposing  of  Principalities  with  a  lavish 
band,  and  Mr.  Wilson  hoped  to  catch  hii 
at  Lahore,  distant  upwards  of  1,000  mill 
from  Calcutta.  Under  these  circumstauces 
it  was  necessary  that  something  should  be 
done,  for  the  present  principle  of  raising 
loans  was  operating  as  unfavourably  to 
India  as  it  was  favourably  to  the  gentle 
of  Capel  Court.  Ho  had  now  brought  the 
■ubject  of  his  Resolutions  under  the  notice 
of  the  House.  He  bad  endeavoured  to  do 
■0  briefly,  and  perhaps  on  that  account  hi 
had  executed  his  task  imperfectly.     It  wai 

firobable  ho  should  be  told  that  as  a  right 
ion,  Ocntlcnian  of  distinguished  ability 
'  >eei)tly  deputed  to  Indio 
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in  reply  was.  that  such  a  result  was,  very  far 
from  his  wish  and  intention,  and  he  begged 
to  assure  the  House  that  in  applying  for 
this  Committee  ho  was  actuated  only  bj  a 
sense   of  pnblio   duty.     He  was  aniioiu, 
moat  anxious,  that  tho  House  of  Commons 
sbonld   give   an  assurance  to  the  public, 
both  at  home  end  in  India,  of  its  earnest 
desire  to  co-operate  with  that  right  bon. 
Gentleman  in  promoting  those  in  o  as  urea  of 
economy  and  simplificatiou  which  were  so 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  our  Indian 
possessions  ;  and  he  was  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  that  by  ci 
measures  which  he  h: 
financial  difficulties  i 
and  that  our  Indian  < 
population   and    vost 
vol  oped  wealth — foui 
the  indomitable  spin 
tured  and  consolidate 
of  a  Wellealey,— wo 
perishable  memorial 
uess,  wisdom  and  glory. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  propoaed, 
"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire,  &e." 

Sin  CHARLES  WOOD  :  Ihopebefore 
I  sit  down  to  satisfy  even  my  hon.  Friend 
who  has  moved  these  Resolutions  that  no 
advantage  will  be  derived  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Select  Committee.  I  am 
grateful,  however,  to  him  for  bringing 
these  questions  before  the  House,  because, 
varied  as  tiiey  certainly  are  in  their  nature, 
I  fully  admit  that  they  are  most  important 
in  relation  to  the  Administration  oF  India, 
and  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  every 
hon.  Member  of  this  House.  I  am  aUo 
glad  that  they  should  have  been  brought 
foi'ward  by  a  former  Member  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
he  is  inimical  to  the  claims  of  those  mem- 
bers of  that  service  who  have  to  perform 
most  responsible  duties  in  a  distant  climo. 
With  regard  to  the  first  question,  it  is 
not  one  which  has  at  any  time  escaped 
tho  attention  of  tlio  Indian  GoverQinent. 
In  the  Committee  of  1S53  it  was  showu 
(hat  already  the  number  of  oivil  ser- 
vants had  considerably  increascil,  while 
the  amount  of  salaries  hod  diminished, 
and  when  we  look  at  the  higher  class  who 
receive  large  salaries,  we  find  that  those 
receiving  upwards  of  £3,000  a  year  have 
diminished  one  half  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
It  is  therefore,  unjust  to  preceding  Go- 
vernments to  suppose  that  they  have  been 
unmindful  of  ohiaining  efficient  servants  at 
as  cheap  a  rate  aa  is  coiisisteot  with  tho 
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due  performance  of  the  duties  required  of 
them.  But  there  may  be  some  classes  of 
officers  whose  salaries  are  too  high,  and 
probably  others  whose  number  may  be  re- 
duced. In  1854»  when  I  was  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  I  desired  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  send  a  despatch  calling  upon 
the  local  Government  in  India  to  revise 
the  salaries  of  all  the  civil  servants.  The 
consequence  was  that  Mr.  Ricketts,  now  a 
Member  of  Council,  was  appointed  specially 
to  consider  the  subject,  and  he  reported 
very  fully  to  the  Indian  Government.  That 
Report  was  revised  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, and  their  report  sent  home  and 
printed  at  the  close  of  last  Session.  That 
Report  proposed  considerable  reductions 
throughout  in  the  salaries  of  the  civil  ser- 
vants. I  have  received  the  strongest  re- 
monstrances, not  only  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  civil  servants,  but  also  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  Madras,  against 
carrying  out  those  recommendations.  As 
soon  as  the  Indian  Council  met  after  the 
recess  I  appointed  a  Committee  of  the 
most  experienced  Members,  some  civil  and 
some  not  civil  servants,  to  go  through 
with  the  greatest  care  the  various  recom- 
mendations both  of  Mr.  Ricketts  and  the 
Indian  Government,  to  consider  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  them,  and  to  report 
fully  upon  the  subject.  They  have  for  two 
months  been  prosecuting  that  inquiry,  and 
when  it  is  concluded,  the  whole  subject 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  by  myself 
and  the  Council  of  India,  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  necssary  to  introduce  a  Bill 
upon  the  subject.  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that,  considering  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  amount  of  labour  im* 
posed  upon  them,  in  a  climate  not  par- 
ticularly favourable  to  European  consti- 
tutions, the  civil  servants,  as  a  body,  are 
not  overpaid  ;  and,  knowing  that  there 
is  an  apprehension  abroad  among  the  civil 
servants  that  they  may  be  subjected  to  a 
sweeping  reduction,  I  am  glad  to  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  of  stating  pub- 
licly that  the  Home  Government  is  not  of 
opinion  that  a  reduction  of  such  a  character 
ought  to  be  made.  No  doubt,  tome  saving 
may  be  made  by  abolishing  certain  offices 
and  reducing  others  here  and  there,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  anything  like  a  sweep- 
ing reduction  is  called  for  or  would  be 
right.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  any 
saving  which  could  possibly  be  effected 
from  this  source  cannot  afford  gTeat  relief 
to  the  finances  of  India,  since  there  are 
many  places  now  in  which  for  the  proper 


administration  of  the  country  a  larger  staff 
of  civil  servants  both  European  and  native  is 
necessary,  and  all  the  savings  which  you 
might  effect  in  the  way  I  have  pointed 
out  ought  to  be  applied  to  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  perfectly  true,  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  observed,  that  there  is  not 
the  temptation  to  go  out  to  India  now 
as  in  former  times.  The  medical  ser- 
vice and  the  civil  service  have  lately 
been  thrown  open  to  competition,  and  yet 
in  the  medical  service  we  have  had 
more  vacancies  than  applications  ;  and  it 
was  only  the  other  day  that  I  saw  a  letter 
from  a  young  man  who  had  got  a  civil  ap- 
pointment by  competition  telling  his  friends 
that  he  was  so  much  disappointed  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  exchange  India  for  the 
most  moderate  clerkship  at  home.  That 
being  the  case,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
right  to  hold  out  any  anticipation  of  a  large 
reduotidn  being  effected  in  this  way.  If 
you  loook  at  the  salaries  paid  by  railway 
companies  out  there  to  their  employes,  you 
will  find  that  they  are  quite  as  large  and 
sometimes  larger  than  those  paid  by  the 
Government  to  their  servants,  notwith- 
standing the  far  greater  responsibility  and 
labours  thrown  on  the  latter.  As  much 
inquiry  has  been  made  and  is  going  on  as 
can  be  made  into  this  subject,  and  I  do  not 
see,  therefore,  what  benefit  can  be  derived 
from  the  appointment  of  a  Committee. 
With  regard  to  the  second  point  the  hon. 
Member  has  brought  under  our  notice, 
the  abolition  of  the  Supreme  Councils 
of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  they  may  not  come 
under  the  class  in  which  reduction  might 
properly  be  made.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
seems  to  think  that  the  Executive  Council 
at  Calcutta  has  nothing  to  do,  but  still  they 
have  all  to  do  which  tbey  had  before  the 
creation  of  the  Legislative  Council  by  the 
Bill  of  1854.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  a  posi^- 
tive  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  I  entertain 
serious  doubts  whether  it  is  advantageous 
for  the  interests  of  India  to  keep  up  the 
Executive  Council  in  its  present  form. 
The  theory  of  the  Government  of  India  is 
that  it  is  the  Government  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council.  All  the  papers  con- 
nected with  the  administration  go  to  every 
member  of  the  Council,  and,  vast  as  the 
business  is,  they  endeavour  to  discharge 
their  duties  fully  and  completely — the  con- 
sequence of  which  is  inordinate  delay;  and 
to  such  an  extent  has  this  gone  that  they 
have  been  obliged,  of  their  own  authority, 
to  divide  the  less  important  business  among 
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the  different  members,  so  that  it  may  be  1 
disposed  of  without  the  neoessitj  of  coming 
before  the  whole  Council.  Besides  this,  a 
great  deal  of  business  is  necessarily  des- 
patched by  the  Secretaries  of  the  different 
departments,  so  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
remark,  in  the  junior  Presidencies,  "It 
is  of  no  use  to  send  such  a  thing 
before  the  Supreme  Council,  because  Mr. 
Secretary  So-and  so  is  known  to  be  op- 
posed to  it."  A  good  deal  of  dissatis- 
liaction  had  arisen  from  this  cause,  for  per- 
sons in  authority  naturally  objected  to  being 
overruled  by  an  official  of  inferior  rank  to 
themselyes.  It  seems  to  me  very  desirable 
that  the  Council  in  its  present  state  should 
be  put  an  end  to,  and  that  officers  of  higher 
rank  than  the  present  Secretaries  should 
be  put  at  the  head  of  each  department,  and 
should  be  made  responsible  to  the  Governor 
General  for  the  transaction  of  the  business 
in  that  department.  Upon  important  occa- 
sions the  Governor  General  might  summon 
all  of  them  together  in  a  sort  of  cabinet 
council.  I  have  been  in  communication 
with  Earl  Canning  on  the  subject  all  the 
autumn,  and  he  very  much  concurs  in  these 
views.  The  papers  have  been  submitted 
to  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Council,  and 
they  arc  considering  whether  the  alteration 
ought  to  be  made,  and,  if  so,  in  what  man- 
ner. When  Mr.  Wilson  went  out  it  was 
with  the  understsnding  that  if  this  altera- 
tion were  carried  out  he  would  be  prepared 
to  take  charge  of  the  Finance  Department; 
and  when  Sir  Henry  Frere  was  appointed 
I  impressed  upon  him  also  that  if  the  change 
Were  made  he  must  be  prepared  to  take 
charge  of  such  department  as  the  Governor 
General  might  think  fit.  In  this  way  a 
saving  will  be  effected,  and  you  will  have 
the  further  advantage  of  being  able  to  ob- 
tain men  from  all  parts  of  India,  instead  of 
from  the  province  of  Bengal  morely,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil now.  If,  however,  this  plan  is  adopted, 
it  will  only  be  right  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
the  Secretaries,  not  indeed  to  those  of  mem- 
bers of  Council,  but  so  as  to  make  the  situa- 
tion objects  of  ambition  to  men  of  the 
greatest  talents  and  most  experience.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  come  to  Parliament 
for  powers  to  carry  out  the  Measure,  if  on 
consideration  it  be  thought  advisable.  The 
same  observations  applies  to  the  Councils 
in  the  minor  Presidencies.  I  beliefe  that 
if  secretaries  were  appointed  there  in  the 
same  way  to  transact  the  business  a  great 
saving  might  be  effected,  ond  the  business 
would  be  done  in  less  time.     The  next 
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question  is  the  Legislative  Council.  What 
has  taken  place  with  regard  to  this  Council 
is  a  warning  against  precipitate  aotioDy 
even  where  all  the  authorities  are  unani- 
mous in  its  favour.  Any  hon.  Gentleman 
who  sat  on  the  Committee  of  1853  will 
remember  that  all  the  witnesses  examined 
before  it  were  in  fa?our  of  the  creation  of 
Legislative  Council;  and  it  was  in  deference 
to  that  unanimous  opinion  that  I  intro- 
duced a  clause  into  the  Bill  ereatinff  it. 
But  I  must  admit  that  it  has  not  an- 
swered my  expectations  or  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  originally  suggested  it. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  exactly  what  I 
intended.  It  was  obTious  that  the  Exeeo 
tive  Council  of  Bengal  was  not  the  be$t  body 
to  legislate  for  the  whole  of  India,  as  it 
did  not  possess  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
the  other  portions  of  the  country  to  enable 
it  to  do  BO ;  but  it  was  hoped  that  with 
the  assistance  of  those  who  were  conversant 
with  the  requirements  of  Madras  and  the 
North- Western  Provinces,  and  with  the 
addition  of  two  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  would  add  to  the  general  stock 
their  knowledge  of  English  law,  a  working 
Committee  would  be  constituted  which  might 
elaborate  the  laws  and  improve  the  legis- 
lation of  India.  I  am  afraid  that  in  their 
desire  too  closely  to  imitate  the  House  of 
Commons  they  have  lost  sight  of  more  im- 
portant objects,  and  they  certainly  have 
not  succeeded  in  gaining  the  general  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  though  in  some  iA 
the  objections  that  have  been  urged  there 
may  be  a  little  exaggeration,  and  possibly 
they  have  been  to  some  extent  over- stated. 
The  question  of  framing  a  legislative  body 
of  any  kind  for  India  is  a  very  diffiooft 
one  ;  for,  though  it  is  of  course  desirable 
to  introduce  into  it  persons  who  are  nncon- 
nected  with  the  Civil  Service,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  they  can  become  acquainted 
with  and  advocate  before  the  Council  the 
interests  and  wishes  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Natives  of  India.  If  we  introduce  an 
English  merchant  or  indigo  planter,  a 
native-born  merchant  or  learned  Vrahmio, 
into  the  Legislative  Council  of  Calcutta, 
how  is  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  will 
adequately  represent  the  interests  of  the 
landowners  of  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces, being  as  ignorant  of  the  require- 
ments  of  nine-tenths  of  the  population  as 
the  membera  of  this  assembly  must  neces- 
sarily be  ?  If  it  were  possible  to  suppose 
that  we  could  be  called  on  to  frame  a 
similar  council  here  in  London,  does  any 
one  suppose  that  a  city  merehaai  wevkl 
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fairly  represent  tho  agricultural  population 
of  Devonshire  or  Yorkshire,  of  Perthshire 
or  the  county  of  Cork  ?  If  any  person  will 
fairly  consider  the  diversities  of  race  and 
language,  of  occupation  and  interests,  which 
exist  throughout  the  different  parts  of  In- 
dia, I  think  he  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
is  nearly  impossihle  to  construct  upon  any 
conceivahle  plan  a  Legislative  Council  in 
Calcutta  which  shall  afford  a  fair  repre- 
sentatioQ  of  the  whole  of  India.  I  myself 
believe  that  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown 
who  live  in  the  Provinces,  and  are  neces- 
sarily brought  into  daily  contact  with  the 
Natives  in  various  capacities,  whether  as 
collectors,  judges,  or  magistrates,  are 
in  general  persons  much  fitter  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
general  interests  of  India  than  individuals 
who  happen  merely  to  be  residents  in  or 
sear  Calcutta.  Of  course  the  difficulty  di- 
minishes in  proportion  as  the  area  is  les- 
sened ;  the  facility  of  procuring  in  each 
province  persons  who  may  be  supposed  to 
be  practically  acquainted  .with  its  inter- 
ests is  greater ;  and  therefore  I  will  not 
say  that  parties,  who  may  not  be  in  the 
service  of  the  Government,  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Legislative  Council ;  but  if 
such  a  change  is  to  be  admitted,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  a  Separate  Council  for 
each  Presideney  will  be  the  preferable 
course.  But  I  do  maintain — although  it 
may  appear  rather  an  unconstitutional 
principle — that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  formation  of  a  good  Legislative 
Council  for  India  render  it  almost  an  im- 
possibility, and  that  practically  the  legisla- 
tion for  the  whole  of  our  Indian  territories 
must  be  left  almost  entirely  and  uncon- 
trolledly  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 
The  difficulty  may  be  illustrated  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  important  subject  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  new  tax  should  be  im- 
posed ;  and  here  I  must  say  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  a  Httle  unjust  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Civil  Service,  when  speaking 
of  what  has  recently  occurred  ;  because  it 
was  never  their  intention  to  exempt  them- 
selves from  taxation ;  but  their  view  was  to 
introduce  a  Licensing  Bill  on  trades  and 
professions,  and  to  tax  themselves  in  some 
other  way.  This  tax,  opposed  as  it  may 
seem  to  our  notions,  is  not  only  a  feasi- 
ble but  a  popular  way  of  raising  money 
in  India.  Sir  R.  Montgomery  has  actually 
raised  a  very  considerable  sum  in  the  Nortli- 
West  provinces  in  this  way ;  but  in  Calcutta 
and  in  Bengal,  where  there  are  numbers  of 
Bnglish  rcMdentSy  an  income-tax  is  much 


more  suited  to  their  notions,  and  indeed  is 
much  more  applicable  to  fundholders,  office- 
holders, and  large  proprietors  of  land;  but  if 
this  tax  were  applied  to  the  ryots  of  Madras, 
not  a  soul  from  one  end  of  the  Presidency 
to  the  other  would  come  under  its  opera- 
tion. I  think  that  a  moderate  license  duty, 
imposed  according  to  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  the  Natives,  is  one  of  the  least  unpopular 
taxes  that  can  be  levied  on  an  Oriental  peo- 
ple. A  series  of  mistakes  appear  to  have 
been  made  about  this  Licensing  Bill,  which 
render  it  very  doubtful  whether  it  will  be 
passed  at  all ;  and  we  have  not  yet  heard 
what  proceedings  have  been  taken  since  the 
Legislative  Council  re-assembled.  But,  in 
one  shape  or  nnother,  additional  taxation 
is  required  ;  and  I  hope  that,  having  re- 
gard to  the  circumstances  of  the  different 
provinces — for  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary that  one  uniform  tax  should  prevail 
throughout  India — a  sufficient  revenue  may 
be  raised,  so  that,  by  bringing  our  ex- 
penditure within  reasonable  limits,  we 
may  be  able  to  look  forward  to  a  period 
of  prosperity.  A  great  difficulty  with 
which  it  has  been  necessary  to  contend,  has 
arisen  from  the  centralising  policy  which 
was  heretofore  adopted :  formerly  every- 
thing was  taken  away  from  the  subordinate 
Governments  and  concentrated  at  Calcutta, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  great  discou- 
ragement was  thus  cast  on  the  minor  Go* 
vernments,  while  from  the  enormous  pros* 
sure  thrown  upon  the  Supreme  Legislative 
Council,  and  partly,  also,  from  the  defects 
in  its  constitution,  results  of  a  most  unsatis- 
factory kind  ensued.  We  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  Central 
Government,  by  putting  greater  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  subordinate  Government. 
We  have  removed  the  superintendence  of 
Baroda  to  Bombay,  and  that  of  Mysore  to 
Madras.  We  have  also  taken  measures  to 
bring  Singapore  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  we  have  also  intrusted 
the  subordinate  Government  with  greater 
authority  in  respect  to  the  execution  of  pub- 
lic works.  But  the  House  must  remember 
that  the  point  on  which  all  these  provincial 
Governments  claim  greater  liberty  of  action 
is  precisely  that  point  in  which  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  central  legislative 
authority  is  most  necessary  and  beneficial 
— I  allude  to  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
funds.  If  the  different  Provinces  all  con- 
tributed rateably  to  the  necessities  of  India, 
it  would  be  only  fair  that  they  should  deal 
with  the  surplus  revenue  as  they  pleased  ; 
but  such,  unfortunately,  is  far  from  being  the 
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case;  and  if  some  check  were  not  exercised 
by  the  Supreme  Government,  the  financea 
of  tlie  country  would  soon  fall  into  irretriev- 
able disorder.  I  quite  agree  with  mj  hon. 
Friend  as  to  the  direction  in  which  we  ought 
to  proceed,  still  preserving  to  the  Central 
Government  a  general  and  central  control. 
The  next  question  is,  whether  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  amalgamate  the  Supreme  and 
S udder  Courts.  On  that  point  I  entirely 
go  along  with  my  hon.  Friend.  I  came 
to  that  conclusion  as  long  ago  as  1853,  and 
I  introduced  a  measure  for  the  purpose  of 
amalgamating  those  courts  in  1854.  But 
the  government  of  Calcutta  found  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  it  into  effect ;  and  in  1860 
what  I  proposed  in  1854  is  still  undone. 
There  is,  however,  a  prospect  of  the  ques- 
tion being  settled.  The  plan  for  the  amal- 
gamation has  received  the  support  of  the 
Judges  of  both  Courts  in  Madras ;  they 
state  that  the  scheme  is  not  only  possible, 
but  desirable.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta  is  favourable  to 
it.  We  have  again  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Supreme  Government  to  the  subject; 
and  I  hope  before  the  end  of  the  Session  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  carry 
the  amalgamation  into  effect.  I  believe  it 
will  be  a  most  valuable  measure;  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  combination  of  the  legal 
knowledge  of  the  English  Judges  ;  and  Uie 
local  knowledge  of  the  S udder.  Judges  will 
form  a  better  court  of  appeal,  and  furnish 
a  better  example  to  all  the  other  Courts 
throughout  India  than  any  one  now  exist- 
ing. Probably,  also,  it  will  be  a  mea- 
sure of  economy,  as  it  may  enable  the  Go- 
Yernment  to  reduce  the  number  of  Judges. 
I  hardly  know  whether  1  need  follow  my 
hon.  Friend  through  the  question  of  Impe- 
rial guarantees  for  Indian  loans  ;  the  sub- 
ject has  been  thoroughly  discussed.  The 
loan  that  has  been  maae  has  been  very 
successful,  and  the  credit  of  India  in  Eng- 
land stands  high  ;  that  has  reacted  on  India 
itself,  where  Indian  credit  is  now  higher  than 
it  was  six  months  ago;  and  I  sincerely  trust 
that  before  the  end  of  this  year  I  shall  be 
able  to  make  a  statement  of  the  financial 
condition  of  India,  that  will  be  more  favour- 
able than  the  statement  of  last  year.  The 
three  subjects  which  were  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Member — the  Civil  Service,  the 
Supreme  and  Sudder  Courts,  and  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  Legislative  Council — ^are  now 
under  consideration  by  three  different  Com- 
mittees of  the  Indian  Council ;  and  I  hope 
before  long  to  lay  before  the  Uouse  such 
measures  as  may  become  necessary  for  car- 
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rying  out  the  decisions  which  may  ulti- 
mately be  adopted.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  do  not  see  what  advantage  would 
be  gained  by  referring  them  for  investiga- 
tion to  a  Committee. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  said,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised that  the  hon.  Member  for  Windsor 
(Mr.W.Vansittart),  taking  as  he  did  a  deep 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  Indio,  should 
have  brought  this  subject  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  and  proposed  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  it.  He  was 
happy  to  hear  that  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  was  able  to  take  so 
cheerful  a  view  of  the  future  prospects  of 
Indian  finance  ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that 
an  unpreiudiced  person  who  had  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  could  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  present  state  of 
the  Indian  Administration  was  very  little 
creditable  to  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try. What  were  the  facts  ?  Possessed  of 
one  of  the  finest  reg^ions  of  the  world,  re- 
nowned from  the  most  remote  antiquity 
for  its  wealth  and  civilization,  and  con- 
taining a  numerous  and  industrious  popu- 
lation —  possessed  of  -  all  these  advan- 
tages, its  Government,  nevertheless  was 
practically  in  a  state  of  insolvency.  It 
had  for  many  years  past  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth,  upon  the  proceeds  of  its  ancient 
reputation  ;  and  the  very  credit  on  which 
it  then  subsisted  would  ere  this  have  failed 
were  it  not  for  a  general  belief  prevailing 
in  the  public  mind,  and  fostered,  he  re- 
gretted to  say,  by  statesmen  in  that 
House,  that  sooner  or  later  the  Imperial 
Government  must  take  on  itself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Indian  debts.  He  did  not 
wish  to  take  an  exaggerated  tiew  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  Indian  Government, 
he  only  echoed  the  opinions  of  higher 
and  greater  authorities.  Sir  H.  Frere, 
late  Commissioner  in  Scinde,  and  now  a 
Member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  in  his 
Report  on  the  re-organication  of  the  Indian 
army,  described  the  Government  as  being 
in  the  condition  of  an  insolvent  Irish  land- 
lord before  the  Incumbered  Estates  Bill 
was  passed.  It  was  impossible  to  be  in  a 
much  worse  condition  than  that.  Suoh 
had  been  the  result  of  the  administration 
of  Indian  affairs  from  the  financial  point 
of  view;  but  what  had  it  been  with  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  the  people? 
A  vast  portion  of  the  finest  land  in 
India — estimated  by  some  as  much  as 
one-sixth,  which  previously  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  English  Government  was 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  had 
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Binoe  become  a  desert  waste.  That  was 
an  answer  to  what  they  so  often  heard  of 
the  great  adraotages  the  Natives  of  India 
bad  derired  from  their  just  and  ci?ilizing 
administration.  He  did  not  assert  that 
all  this  fertile  land  was  thrown  out  of  cul- 
tivation in  consequence  of  English  mis- 
goyemment  alone.  Many  large  tracts  were 
thrown  out  of  culti?ation  in  consequence  of 
the  anarchy  and  confusion  that  followed 
the  dissolution  of  the  Empire  of  Delhi ; 
but  England  had  done  nothing  to  reclaim 
them,  nothing  to  remedy  the  evil  the 
Indian  Government  had  much  contri- 
buted to  produce.  It  miglit  be  said  this 
was  the  result  of  past  administration  ;  that 
they  had  now  established  a  new  form  of 
Government  for  India,  and  that  now  our 
Government  was  firmly  established,  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  better.  We  had,  in- 
deed, a  new  form  of  Government.  But  it 
was  a  new  Government  only  in  name ;  the 
same  men  still  sat  in  the  same  places,  dis- 
charging the  same  routine  duties,  and  carry- 
ing out  the  same  principles.  He  would  not 
say  of  them  what  had  been  said  of  some 
potentates,  that  '*  they  had  learned  nothing 
and  forgot  nothing  ;"  if  they  had  done 
nothing  else  they  had  been  very  successful 
in  raising  loans  for  the  Governor  General 
in  this  country,  for  which  duty  their  long 
practice  under  the  Court  of  Directors  ren- 
dered them  eminently  qualified.  While 
speaking  of  the  Indian  Council,  he  might 
be  permitted  to  notice  the  changes  which 
had  been  effected  of  late  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India.  Those  changes  had, 
he  believed,  been  most  judicious,  for  pre- 
viously the  system  had  been  to  send  all 
the  despatches  to  the  Committees  of  the 
Council  before  they  were  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  result  of 
that  system  had  been,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  had  been  left  in 
ignorance  of  the  views  and  opinions  of 
the  able  men  who  presided  over  the  se- 
veral departments  of  his  office,  and  could 
only  see  through  the  eyes  of  the  Coun- 
cil, which,  if  the  former  state  of  things 
continued  to  exist,  would  practicolly  pos- 
sess the  functions  of  an  executive,  instead 
of  being  that  consultative  body  which  the 
Legislature  intended.  So  far,  therefore, 
he  regarded  the  change  to  which  he  re- 
ferred as  one  which  was  calculated  to  ope- 
rate beneficially.  He  should  next  proceed 
to  advert  to  the  finances  of  India,  and  the 
means  which  had  been  resorted  to  with  the 
olqeet  <rf  removing  the  difficulties  by  which 


that  question  was  beset.  A  gentleman 
had  been  appointed  to  proceed  from  this 
country  to  India  upon  that  important  mis- 
sion, but  he  must  take  the  liberty  of  stating 
that  he  thought  a  mistake  had  been  com- 
mitted at  the  very  outset  in  connection 
with  that  appointment,  in  constituting  Mr. 
Wilson  a  Member  of  Council.  He  enter- 
tained that  opinion  because  Mr.  Wilson,  in 
that  capacity,  would  have  to  wade  through 
the  enormous  mass  of  business  which  came 
before  the  Council — a  duty  the  discharge 
of  which  was  quite  sufficient  to  take  tfp  all 
the  time  at  his  disposal  to  the  exclusion  of 
financial  subjects.  Now,  if  Mr.  Wilson  had 
been  appointed  a  Special  Commissioner, 
with  full  powers  to  deal  with  questions  of 
finance,  then  indeed  he  might  have  devoted 
himself  altogether  to  their  solution  ;  hut 
one  of  the  reasons  which  were  given  for  not 
having  done  so  was  that  it  would  have  been 
found  impossible  to  give  him  a  salary  of 
£8,000  a  year  unless  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated a  Member  of  Council.  But  be  that 
as  it  might,  he  should  like  to  know  with  what 
powers  beyond  those  of  an  ordinary  Mem- 
ber of  Council,  Mr.  Wilson  was  to  be  en- 
trusted. Was  he  authorized  to  deal  with  the 
great  military  establishments  of  India,  or 
was  his  attention  to  be  exclusively  direct-* 
ed  to  questions  of  finance  ?  If  the  latter 
were  the  case,  then  might  the  Government 
as  well  have  appointed  an  extraordinary 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  this  coun- 
try to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  payment 
of  the  national  debt.  In  expressing  that 
opinion,  he  however  by  no  means  meant  to 
depreciate  the  abilities  of  the  Gentleman 
in  question,  but  simply  acted  upon  the 
belief  that  the  great  Indian  difficulty  was 
not  strictly  one  of  a  purely  financial  charac- 
ter, or  one  which  could  be  solved  by  any 
fiscal  measures,  however  well  devised. 
That  difficulty,  he  should  maintain,  arose 
from  the  system  of  administration  which 
had  of  late  years  been  pursued  in  India 
— a  system  which  was  hateful  as  well  to 
the  great  body  of  its  people  as  to  the 
native  chiefs  and  nobility,  and  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  the  Government  of 
the  country  should  be  carried  on  by  means 
of  large  military  establishments  which 
were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  revenue 
and  finances  of  the  country.  Now,  the 
statesmen  who  had  founded  our  Indian 
empire,  and  those  by  whom  it  had  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley  been 
governed,  had  invariably  laid  down  the 
principle,  that  its  administration  ought  to 
be  conducted  by  means  of  the  native  chiefs 
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and  nobles,  and,  entertaining  that  view, 
tliey  liad  done  eTerything  in  their  power 
to  conciliate  those  native  chiefs,  and  to 
associate  them  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
Government.  That  system,  however,  had 
of  late  years  undergone  a  change.  The 
native  chiefs  and  nobles  had  been  treated 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  their  exist- 
ence, 80  far  as  the  Administration  of  affairs 
was  concerned,  had  been  completely  ig- 
nored. A  centralized  system  of  Qovern- 
ment,  emanating  from  Calcutta,  had  been 
adopted,  a  system  which  had  proved  so 
odious  to  the  inhabitants  of  India  that  he 
believed  it  had  been  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  rebellion  which  had  broken  out  in 
the  North-Western  Provinces.  The  ques- 
tion of  admmistration,  indeed,  wai  one  of 
to  much  importance  that  he  should  advert 
to  a  single  example  as  illustrative  of  the 
view  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  impress 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
example  which  he  should  take  was  that, 
he  believed,  which  was  most  favourable  to 
the  present  system  of  Government  in  India 
— he  alluded  to  the  case  of  the  Punjab, 
which  he  had  heard  it  so  frequently  said 
had  been  admirably  governed  by  Sir  J. 
Lawrence,  who  seemed  to  be  regarded  by 
some  as  the  beau  ideal  of  administrators, 
and  whose  system,  it  was  said,  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  every  part  of  our  Indian  Empire. 
Now,  he  for  one  was  perfectly  ready  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  great  abilities  which 
Sir  J.  Lawrence  possessed,  as  well  as  to 
the  energy  and  vigour  with  which  he  had 
stemmed  the  tide  of  rebellion .  The  exhibi- 
tion of  those  qualities,  however,  was  altoge- 
ther a  different  thing  from  the  system  of  ad- 
ministration which  he  had  established  in 
the  Punjab,  the  wisdom  of  which  he  (Mr. 
Baillie)  was  very  much  disposed  to  doubt, 
for  the  reasons  which  he  was  about  to  state 
to  the  House.  Hon.  Members  were  pro- 
bably aware  that  when  Sir  J.  Lawrence 
had  first  been  sent  to  the  Punjab,  it  was  a 
newly  conquered  country,  and  the  Govern- 
ment required  to  be  reorganiied.  He  had 
gone  there  in  the  capacity  of  aasiataot  to 
his  brother  Sir  H.  Lawrence,  who  at  the 
time  filled  the  office  of  Chief  Commissioner. 
It  had,  however,  soon  after  been  discovered 
that  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  two 
brothera,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Province  should  be  con- 
ducted, essentially  differed.  Indc^,  so 
great  had  been  the  difference  between  Uiem 
on  the  subject,  that  he  had  reason  to 
believe  both  had  addressed  letters  to  the 
Marquess  of  Dalhouaie,  reqnestiBg  thai 
Mr.  BaiUie 


either  one  or  the  other  of  them  might  be 
removed.     The  views  which  Sir  H.  Ijaw- 
rence  entertained  as  to  the  mode  in  whidi 
the  Punjab  should  be  governed  wore  those 
to  which  he  (Mr.  Baillie)  had  alreadj  al- 
luded as  characterizing  the  administrati^Mi 
of  our  earlier  Indian  statesmen.  He  deaired 
that  all  the  native  nobility  should  be  con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  their  estates, 
and  that  they  should  be  associated  with 
the  Government  iu  the  administration  of 
affairs.     The  views  of  Sir  J.  Lawrence,  on 
the  contrary,  were  that  we  should  carry 
out  in  the  Punjab  that  system  which  had 
been  adopted  in  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces—thai was  to  say,  that  tho  talook- 
dars,  or  native  nobility,  should  be  called 
upon  to    produce  written    titles  to  their 
estates,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  they 
should  fail  to  produce  them  that  the  estates 
should  be  confiscated,  with  the  view  of  re- 
plenishing an  exhausted  exchequer,  leaving 
to  the  proprietors  of  those  estates  only  a 
life  interest  or  some  sort  of  right  of  cur- 
tailed occupation.     Those  respective  views 
had  been   submitted  to  the  Marquess  of 
Palhousie,  and  the  result  had  been  that 
he  had  decided  in  favour  of  the  policy  of 
Sir  J.  Lawrence,  which  might  be  described 
generally  as  of  that  centralising  character 
which  prevailed  in  the  North-Western  Pro- 
vinces.    Sir  H.  Lawrence  had,  in  conse- 
quence, been  sent  to  Lucknow,  while  his 
brother  had  been  installed  in  the  Punjab, 
with  full  power  to  carry  into  execution  the 
views  and  opinions  which  he  entertained. 
Now,  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Mangles,  who  had  been  examined  before 
the   Committee   on    the    Colonization    of 
India,  that  the  confiscation  of  property  in 
the  Punjab   had  been    carried    on   to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other  portion  iji 
that  country.     The  results  of  the  system 
had,  he  might  add,  soon  manifested  them- 
selves, inasmuch  as  the  Government  had 
received  from   Sir  J.  Lawrence  constant 
requisitions  to  be  supplied  with  fresh  troops, 
and   regiment  after   regiment  had  to  be 
marched  up  to  his  asaiatance.     So  far,  in* 
deed,  had  that  state  of  things  proceeded, 
that  the  Indian  Government  had  found  it 
expedient  to  consider  whether  it  was  possible 
to  carry  out  the  system  the  adoption  of  which 
Sir  J.  Lawrence  had  recommended  in  con* 
sequence  of   the    extraordinary    expense 
which  its  maintenance  entailed.   The  ques* 
tion,   however,   had   been  argued  in  the 
Indian  Council  upon  the  principle  that  the 
Ponjab  formed  part  of  the  Bengal  Pren- 
donej  ;  that  they  were  eompeUel  to  nsaia* 
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tain  in  that  Presidency  a  certain  number  of 
troops,  and  that  it  was  immaterial  in  what 
particular  districts  those  troops  happened 
to  be  quartei*ed.     For  it  was  supposed  by 
those  who  seemed  to  have  been  very  ig- 
norant of  the  state  of  native  feeling  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  presence 
of  British  troops  either  in  Lower  Bengal 
or  in  Central  India,  or  in  the  North- West 
Provinces,  and  the  scheme  founded  upon 
that    notable  argument    had    accordingly 
been  carried  into  effect.     Regiments  had 
been  marched  from  every  part  of  Bengal 
to  the  Punjab,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
Native  troops.     The  consequence  had  been 
that  when  the  mutiny  broke  out  it  had  been 
discovered  that  while  Sir  John  Lawrence 
had  a  force  of  13,000  soldiers  in  the  Punjab 
there  were  only  1,300  European  troops  to 
be  found  between  Delhi  and  Calcutta— a 
distance  of  more  than  1,000  miles.    Could 
any  one   doubt    that  this  policy   in   the 
Punjab  was  the  cause  of  the  success  that 
attended  the  first  outbreak  of  the  rebellion, 
and  of  its  earliest  and  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences?    He  did  not  say  that  the  re- 
bellion would  not  have  occurred  under  any 
eiroumstances  ;  but  he  said   that  if  the 
troops  had  been  left  in  their  accustomed 
stations, — if  there  had  been  a  single  regi- 
ment at  Cawnpore,  the  horrible  massacre 
would  never  have  taken  place  there,  and 
if  a  single  regiment  had  been  at  Delhi 
that  arsenal  would  never  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels  ;  and  it  was  only 
the  fortunate  arrival  of  the  British  troops 
on  the  sudden  termination  of  the  war  in 
Persia  that  restored  the  prestige  of  our 
arms.     Such  was  the  immediate  result  of 
the  system  of  government  he  had  described 
10  the  Punjab ;  and  what  was  the  result 
AS  regards  our  present  position  in  India  ? 
That  was  the  important  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  called  the  attention  of  the  House. 
He  would  offer  no  opinion  of  his  own,  but 
addueed  that  of  far  more  competent  wit- 
nesses— Sir  John  Lawrence  himself,  Briga- 
dier General  Chamberlain,  and  Colonel  Her- 
bert Edwardes.    These  three  distinguished 
officers  were  appointed  a  commission  to 
report  on  the  organisation  of  the  Indian 
army,  and  one  of  the  first  questions  put  to 
Ihem  by  the  Governor  General  was  this  : — 
What  should  be  the  number  of  European 
troops  for  the  permanent  occupation  of  the 
Punjab,  and  what  should  be  their  ordinary 
distribution  ?      Their    answer    was    that 
22,600  European  troops  were  necessary. 
Then,  as  to  the  nunber  of  Native  troops 
to  be  maintained  tberei  they  reported  that 


there  should  be  a  force  of  52.364  men. 
Why,  the  whole  of  Her  Majesty's  forces  in 
India  previous  to  the  rebellion  amounted 
to  only  22,000,  and  now  we  had  the 
astounding  fact  from  these  officers  that 
22,600  European  troops  were  necessary 
for  the  government  of  the  Punjab  alone — 
the  very  last  of  our  Indian  conquests  and 
a  very  insignificent  portion  of  our  empire.^ 
He  would  offer  no  comment  on  this  state- 
ment, but  leave  it  to  be  pondered  by  the 
House  and  the  country.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  we  were  governing  India  just 
as  the  Austrians  governed  Lombardy,  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  by  tho 
force  of  our  battalions  and  bayonets.  That 
was  a  system  which  would  never  last,  and 
the  people  of  England  would  soon  find 
that  even  the  honour  and  glory  of  governing 
India  would  be  too  costly  a  luxury  if  it 
was  only  to  be  obtained  upon  such  terms. 
He  thought  he  had  shown  that  our  great 
Indian  difficulty  was  not  to  be  solved 
by  sending  out  an  economist  to  deal  with 
the  financial  part  of  the  question.  With 
regard  to  the  Indian  debt,  he  thought  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  expressed 
himself  very  clearly.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  feeling  abroad,  which  he  believed  pre- 
vailed to  some  extent  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, that  sooner  or  later  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  on  itself  the  responsibility 
of  the  Indian  debt.  If  such  an  intention 
existed,  he  thought  it  should  be  done  at 
once.  But  if,  as  he  hoped,  that  House 
would  never  consent  to  put  the  burden,  at 
least  of  the  past  debt  of  India,  whatever 
might  be  done  as  to  the  future  debt,  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  people,  he  did  think  it 
very  desirable  that  the  Government  should 
make  an  explicit  declaration,  so  that  the 
question  might  be  settled,  and  those  who 
embarked  their  money  in  Indian  securities 
might  know  that  while  they  goi  a  larger 
percentage  they  must  put  up  with  an  in- 
ferior security.  There  was  another  sub- 
ject far  more  serious  to  which  he  wished  to 
call  attention — the  necessity  under  which 
we  were  now  becoming  liable  to  maintain 
little  short  of  100,0(K)  European  troops 
locked  up  in  India.  Was  it  possible — he 
did  not  say  in  time  of  war,  but  in  time  of 
peace-^to  provide  such  a  force,  and  also 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  our  other 
colonies,  keeping  also  an  army  in  this 
country  sufficient  to  give  security  to  the 
people  that  their  hearths  should  not  be  in- 
vaded, and  that  in  time  of  war  we  might 
be  able  to  maintain,  as  of  old,  the  honour 
of  Eoglaad  f    There  could  not  be  a  doabi 
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that  the  uneasiness  which  had  preYailed  in 
this  country  for  some  time  past  at  the  great 
military  preparations  in  France  arose  in  a 
considerable  degree  from  a  knowledge  of 
this  fact,  that  we  had  100,000  trained 
soldiers  to  keep  in  India,  while  we  had 
nothing  but  second  battalions  and  embodied 
militia  for  the  defence  of  -our  own  shores. 
If  these  100,000  men  had  been  in  the 
south  of  England,  wo  might  hare  laughed 
at  all  the  preparations  of  France.  Was  it 
possible  to  provide  and  maintain  such  a 
number  of  men  for  India  ?  Only  last  year 
the  Minister  for  War  came  down  to  the 
House  and  told  them  that  it  was  of  no  use 
to  TOte  more  men  for  the  army,  as  the 
Government  could  not  raise  the  number 
voted  last  year.  That  was  a  degrading 
and  humiliating  statement — that  they  had 
not  been  able  to  raise  the  number  of  men 
that  Parliament  deemed  necessary  for  the 
country ;  and  ho  trusted  they  would  not 
have  a  similar  statement  on  any  other  occa- 
sion. What  he  wanted  to  seo  was  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  He 
looked  for  action,  but  found  it  nowhere. 
In  India  there  was  the  same  old  routine 
system  going  on,  just  as  if  there  had  been 
no  great  rebellion.  In  England,  too,  routine 
was  still  prevalent.  Take  the  case  of  the 
militia— every  one  knew  for  the  last  five 
years  that  our  militia  system  had  broken 
down.  If  they  wanted  to  call  out  the 
militia  for  defence,  instead  of  150,000  men 
Government  could  not  bring  50>000  under 
arms.  Last  Session  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright)  made  a  very  able 
and  important  speech  with  reference  to 
India,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  was  too  unwieldy — that  such 
was  the  enormous  mass  of  business  which 
came  before  the  Governor- General  that  it 
was  impossible  any  man  could  get  through 
it,  and  the  result  was  that  despatches  re- 
mained unanswered,  not  for  weeks,  but  for 
months  and  years.  They  had  a  remark- 
able example  of  this  in  regard  to  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Dhar.  A  despatch  was  received 
from  India  while  a  noble  Friend  of  his 
was  at  the  Board  of  Control,  stating  that 
the  Governor  General  had  dethroned  the 
Rajah  and  confiscated  his  territory.  It 
was  deemed  necessary  to  reverse  the  de- 
cision of  the  Governor-General,  and  order 
him  to  restore  those  territories,  and  de- 
spatches were  forwarded  to  that  effect. 
During  the  twelve  months  his  noble  Friend 
remained  in  office  no  answer  of  any  kind 
was  returned  to  those  despatches ;  but  he 
WM  informed  that  lately  — in  facty  just 
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within  two  years — the  answer  was  received, 
that  answer  being  that  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral did  not  think  it  wise  to  execute 
the  orders  which  had  been  given  to  htm. 
That  circumstance  would  give  a  notion  of 
the  autocratic  powers  assumed  by  the 
Governor- General  of  India.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  aiso  suggested 
that  each  Presidency  should  have  its  own 
administration.  Ho  thought  that  the  great 
difficulty  which  stood  in  the  way — namely, 
the  financial  part  of  the  question,  might  be 
got  over.  The  question  had  heen  discussed 
by  many  able  civilians,  and  among  them 
by  Mr.  G.  Campbell,  who  had  written  a 
pamphlet  on  the  financial  state  of  India. 
Mr.  Campbell  said  that  the  Government 
would  never  succeed  in  remodelling  the 
finances  of  India  until  they  established 
that  localization  of  finance  which  was  so 
much  wanted  there.  Local  finance  at  pre- 
sent was  a  thing  unknown,  whereas  every 
district  ought  to  be  bouud  to  regulate  its 
expenditure  in  some  degree  by  its  receipts. 
Sir  Henry  Frere  said  that  the  late  altera- 
tions in  the  Government  of  India  might 
confer  upon  the  Governor-General  the  au- 
tocratic power  he  required,  but  that  India 
must  be  centralized  by  persons,  and  not  by 
departments,  if  the  Government  wished  to 
avoid  general  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  He 
believed  that  if  a  different  system  of  Gorem- 
ment  were  adopted  in  India  they  might 
dispense  with  one-half  the  European  troops 
whom  it  was  now  necessary  to  maintain 
there.  Sir  J.  Lawrence  recommended  that 
not  less  than  22,600  European  troops 
should  be  maintained  in  the  Punjab,  and 
th^  Government  could  not  do  better  than 
follow  Sir  John's  advice,  for  if  they  allowed 
the  European  troops  in  the  Punjab  to  be 
too  much  weakened  they  might  have  another 
rebellion.  Let  the  Government  beat-  in 
mind  that  upon  the  solution  of  this  im- 
portant question,  not  only  the  honour  and 
character  but  also  the  safety  of  the  country 
were  involved.  He  would  recommend  his 
hon.  Friend  not  to  press  his  Motion. 

Colonel  SYKES  obser^d  that  great 
misapprehension  existed  as  to  the  state  of 
the  finances  of  India.  A  table  which  be 
had  before  him,  and  which  was  compiled 
from  official  papers  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  showed  that  in  1800  the  debt  of 
India  was  £14,125.000,  the  interest  being 
at  £12,  £10,  £9,  and  £8  per  cent.  The 
revenue  of  India  at  that  period  was  only 
£10,485,000,  and  the  interest  of  the  debt 
was  £1,429,000,  the  pressure  of  the  debt 
was  therefore  upwards  of  13|  per  cent  upon 
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the  revenue.  The  amount  of  the  debt  in- 
creased year  bj  year  in  consequence  of 
Buccessive  wars,  but  by  numerous  financiaT 
operations  the  pressure  of  the  interest  had 
been  reduced,  until  in  1857t  though  the 
debt  was  £60»000.000,  the  interest  had 
a  pressure  of  only  7*13  per  cent  instead  of 
13*65  in  the  year  1800,  and  this  was  owing 
to  the  rates  of  interest  haying  fallen  from 
a  range  between  £12  and  £8  per  cent  to 
4  per  cent,  and  in  1857  a  loan  of  £500,000 
was  eyen  raised  at  3^  per  cent.  The  re- 
venue of  the  conntry,  in  fact,  had  gone 
on  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
pressure  of  the  debt,  having  risen  from 
£10.485,000  in  1800.  to  £33,303,000  in 
April  1857.  There  were,  in  1857,  50,000 
Earopeau  troops  in  India — the  charges  of 
the  civil  and  military  establishments  were 
no  doubt  very  high— but  in  spite  of  that 
the  revenues  wore  sufficient  to  cover  every 
possible  charge  in  India  and  in  England, 

'to  lay  out  £2,000,000  on  extraordinary 
public  works,  and  to  leave  a  balance  of 
£82,432.  And  yet  an  opinion  was  abroad 
at  the  time  and  was  even  expressed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  India  was  bank- 
rupt !  Fifty  thousand  European  troops 
were  sufficient  to  take  Delhi,  to  take 
Lucknow,  and  to  break  the  neck  of  the 

t  mutiny — 50,000  troops  were  sufficient  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  rebellion  of  the 
wholo  Bengal  army, — universal  insurrec- 
tion in  Oude,  and  partial  revolts  of  Native 
chiefs,  until  reinforcements  arrived  from 
Europe.  If  50,000  troops  were  sufficient 
to  hold  India  when  all  the  Native  Princes 
were  capable  of  resisting  us — and  many 
were  doing  so-*  surely,  now,  when  there 
was  not  a  Native  Prince  capable  of  stand- 
ing before  a  brigade,  and  not  a  fortress  to 
besiege,  we  did  not  require  100,000  Eu- 
ropean soldiers  in  India.  We  need  not 
fear  the  people.  They  had  been  pretty 
generally  disarmed — that  was  an  act  which 
he  regretted  ;  as  it  was  undignified,  and 
he  would  almost  venture  to  designate  it, 
cowardly,  but  such  was  the  case ;  and 
we  could  not,  therefore,  require  more  than 
50,000  men  now.  The  mutiny  had  occa- 
sioned a  very  large  outlay,  and  the  debt 
had  risen  from  £60.000,000  in  1857  to 
£98,000.000  in  1859-60,  but  still  the 
pressure  of  the  interest  did  not  amount 
to  what  it  was  in  1807.  when  India  was 
less  wealthy.  It  then  amounted  to  15*67 
per  cent  on  the  revenue ;  it  was  even 
now  only  13*54  per  cent.  What  reason 
was  there,  then,  to  despair  ?  What  reason 
was  there  for  seeking  to  increase  the  re- 


venue of  India  by  the  mischievous  and 
impolitic  means  lately  proposed?  The 
people  of  India  could  only  consume  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  our  manufactures — chiefly 
cottons  and  cotton  twist -*- woollens  and 
hardware,  beer,  spirits,  stationery,  d^c, 
were  of  no  use  to  them.  But  we  required 
every  year  an  increasing  quantity  of  their 
produce  —  indigo,  sugar,  oil  seeds,  dyes, 
&c, — and  the  result  is  that  we  have  to  pay 
yearly  several  millions  in  silver  to  them 
as  a  balance  of  trade.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive then  a  greater  financial  blunder  than 
placing  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  English 
manufactures,  the  consumption  of  which 
ought  to  be  encouraged  in  India.  As  re- 
garded the  licensing  tax,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  C.  Wood)  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  an  impost  of  that  nature 
had  been  common  in  India  in  past  times ; 
men  were  born  to  their  trades  and  fixed 
in  them  by  caste  and  were  not  licensed. 
There  had  been  the  moturpha,  a  small  tax 
on  shopkeepers  and  trades,  but  it  did  not 
resemble  the  licensing  tax,  and  this  was 
proved  by  the  great  dissatisfaction  which 
that  tax  had  created  among  the  Natives. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  absolute  necessity 
for  imposing  such  a  burden  on  the  people 
of  India.  All  that  was  required  to  be  done 
was  to  tide  over  the  deficiency  occasioned 
by  the  mutiny  by  loans,  and  that  object  had 
been  already  partially  accomplished  by  the 
people  of  England  having  invested  their 
money  in  Indian  securities,  without  an  Im- 
perial guarantee.  The  Indian  loans  were 
now  at  a  premium  in  the  English  market. 
The  guarantee  question  had  been  practi- 
cally settled,  and  his  right  hon.  Friend 
could  now  obtain  any  amount  of  money 
that  he  required  on  favourable  terms.  He 
would  recommend  him  to  do  so,  and  reserve 
any  increase  of  taxation  in  India  to  the 
time  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Let  the  European  force  be  reduced  to 
50.000  or  60,000  men,  and  there  would  be 
an  abundance  of  money  for  public  works. 
He  approved  the  plan  of  giving  a  Council 
to  each  of  the  Presidencies  in  which  the 
chiefs  and  great  landowners  of  the  inte- 
rior should  be  represented  ;  but  a  Calcutta 
Baboo,  or  Native  merchant  at  Madras  or 
Bombay,  would  be  out  of  place  in  such  a 
Council.  If  his  hon.  Friend  divided  the 
House  for  a  Committee,  he  should  certainly 
divide  with  him.  There  was  an  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  ignoronce  in  this  country 
with  regard  to  the  people  of  India,  and  ho 
should  rejoice  in  anything  which  tended  to 
present  the  Natives  in  their  true  light. 
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CoLOKEL  HERBERT  remarked,  that  ho 
was  glad  to  hear  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  make 
any  large  nnd  sweeping  reductions  in  the 
salaries  of  the  civil  servants  of  India. 
Generally  speaking,  those  salaries  were 
not,  in  his  opinion,  too  high  to  maintain 
the  responsibility  and  the  honourahle  posi- 
tion of  the  aervice.  Ho  was  also  rejoiced 
to  hear  it  was  the  intention  to  give  more 
extensive  powers  to  the  governors  of  the 
minor  Presidencies.  It  was  a  great  detri- 
ment to  the  interests  of  the  service  to  have 
those  constant  references  from  the  minor 
Presidencies  to  the  supreme  Government  of 
Calcutta.  He  had  heard  with  surprise  the 
remark  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Inverness- 
shire  (Mr.  Baillie),  that  India  had  for  ages 
been  celebrated  for  its  civilization.  India 
had  heen  celebrated  for  barbaric  splen- 
dour; but  he  did  not  believe  that  in  this 
country,  at  all  events,  gorgeous  palaces  and 
splendid  trappings  were  regarded  as  marks 
of  civilization.  All  the  principal  menu* 
ments  of  India  were  raised  to  gratify  the 
taste  or  vanity  of  despotic  monarchs.  The 
chief  roads  were  roads  from  one  palace  to 
another ;  the  chief  towns  were  towns  huilt 
by  successive  rulers  to  perpetuate  a  name. 
There  were  palaces  built  by  Mogul  Empe- 
rors, the  cost  of  which  was  so  fabulously 
great  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth 
would  he  appalled  if  it  were  proposed  to 
spend  one  tithe  of  the  amount  on  a  palace  in 
this  country.  He  (Colonel  Herbert)  was  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  such  things  were 
proofs  of  civilization.  It  bad  been  cus- 
tomary to  abuse  those  who  had  governed 
India  during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  to 
compare  their  acts  and  monuments  with 
those  of  the  Native  rulers.  It  would  be 
found  on  examination  that  the  Government 
of  the  East  India  Company  had  made  great 
progress  in  recent  years  in  useful  and  bene- 
ficial works.  It  was  previously  engaged  in 
great  wars,  which  were  in  most  instances 
thrust  upon  it — wars  for  the  very  existence 
of  British  rule  in  India  ;  and  because  its 
exchequer  wos  emptied  by  wars,  which, 
though  they  had  been  called  aggressive, 
were  in  nine  oases  out  of  ten  purely  defen- 
sive, and  because,  in  consequence  of  that 
state  of  things,  it  could  not  carry  on  the 
works  that  it  desired,  it  had  been  held  up 
to  scorn  and  obloquy.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Inverness-shire  said  that  if  they  did  not 
take  care  India  would  become  a  millstone 
round  their  neck.  He  should  like  to  know 
when  England  ever  paid  one^^ farthing  on 
account  of  India.    As  much  as  six  or  seven 
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millions  came  from  India  to  this  eonntry  for 
the  purchase  of  stores  and  the  payment  o 
salaries  and  pensions.     The  balances  were 
thus  far  entirely  on  the  side  of  England, 
and  there  was  no  other  of  onr  colonies  which 
could    show   similar  results.      Therefore 
there  was  no  ground  for  speaking  of  India 
as  if  she  were  likely  to  be  a  millstone  roond 
the  neck  of  this  country.     The  general  con- 
clusion which  he  had  drawn  from  what  he 
had  seen  and  learned  in  India  waa  most 
favourable  to  the  administration  of  their 
countrymen  in  that  country  during  the  last 
hundred  years.     When   he  said  this    he 
could  not  be  charged  with  being  too  partial 
to  the  East  India  Company,  for  althoagb 
he  belonged  to  a  family  that  owed  mueh  to 
India,  it  could  not  be  said  of  it  that  it  owed 
much  to  the  East  India  Company. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Windsor  would  withdraw  his 
Motion,  although  they  were  mueh  indebted 
to  him  for  the  interest  of  this  debate  and 
for  much  valuable  information  extracted 
from  the  Government  and  other  speakers. 
He  rose,  however,  principally  to  express 
his  deep  regret  at  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Inverness-shire  (Mr. 
Baillie),  who,  when  the  Government  of  the 
Punjab  was  not  necessarily  in  question, 
had  thought  fit  to  introduce  the  differences 
that  had  existed  between  Sir  John  and 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  and  unjustly  to  at- 
tack Sir  John  Lawrence,  for  whom  they 
must  all  entertain  the  highest  admiration. 
There  was  this  consolation,  that  the  coun- 
try would  know  that  the  attack  was  as 
undeserved  os  it  was  ungenerous.  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  bring  the  matter  in 
due  form  before  the  House,  he  was  sure 
that  the  answers  of  those  in  authority  and 
of  private  Members  would  disprove  the 
statements  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
hazarded.  The  hon.  Gentleman  would 
lead  them  to  suppose  that  India  waa  aared 
simply  by  the  bravery  of  the  English 
troops,  when  he  ought  to  have  known  that 
the  capture  of  Delhi  was  as  much  owing 
to  the  influence  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  with 
the  Native  chiefs  as  to  the  courage  of  our 
troops. 

Mr.  W.  EWART  said,  he  also  must 
express  his  regret  at  the  allusions  made  to 
Sir  John  Lawrence*  He  concurred,  how- 
ever, in  one  statement  only  of  the  hon* 
Member  for  Inverness-shire,  thai  the  time 
was  near  when  the  excessive  number  of 
the  army  might  bo  diminished,  and  India 
pacified  by  the  good  administration  of  just 
laws  and  the    courteout   deportment  of 
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British  subjects.  He  rejoiced  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  was  favourable 
to  the  deceutralization  of  authority,  and  he 
hoped  by  that  course,  and  by  the  infusion 
of  non-official  uiembei*s  in  the  Legislative 
Councils,  great  improvements  would  be 
effected.  He  wished  to  know  whether  the 
licensing  system  was  to  be  modified  or 
abandoned. 

Mr.  T.  G.  baring  said,  that  the  Bill 
which  was  first  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  India  was  a  Bill  for  licensing 
trades  and  professions.  It  was  afterwards 
changed  into  an  Incomo-tax  Bill.  The 
Legislative  Council  then  adjourned,  and 
they  had  not  yet  re-oonsidered  it.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  aware  of  the  precise  position  in 
which  the  matter  stood.  It  was  the 
income  t(\f ,  and  not  the  licence  tax  which 
had  created  most  opposition  in  India,  as  a 
reference  to  meetings  in  Bombay  and  else- 
where  would  show.  In  the  Punjab,  for 
example,  the  licensing  system  had  been 
introduced  with  success  and  without  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people.  He 
thought  that  after  the  discussion  which  had 
taken  place  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
probably  not  divide,  and  that  the  House 
would  be  satisfied  of  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  relieve  the  Su- 
preme Government  of  that  minute  control 
over  the  local  Governments  of  India  which 
had  hitherto  been  exercised.  The  effect 
would  be  to  give  the  local  Governments 
more  power  and  more  rosponsibiliiy  ;  and, 
so  far  t'l-om  expecting  extravagance  to  follow 
the  exercise  of  power  aud  responsibility 
he  was  convinced  more  inquiry  would  be 
made  into  every  branch  of  expenditure. 
He  cordially  concurred  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Perth  (Mr.  Kinnaird)  in  regretting 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Inverness- shire 
(Mr.  Baillie)  should  have  introduced  a  re- 
ference to  the  administration  in  the  Punjab, 
and  more  especially  an  attack  on  a  most 
distinguished  man — Sir  John  Lawrence. 
The  statement  of  tlio  hon.  Member  was 
that  the  policy  in  the  Punjab  caused  the 
insurrection,  and  he  inferred  that  Sir  John 
Lawrence  was  responsible  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  troops  at  the  time  of  the 
mutiny.  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  no  more 
responsible  for  the  disposition  of  the  troops 
at  Delhi  and  Cawnpore  than  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber hiitself.  Delhi  and  Cawnpore  were 
not  in  his  jurisdiction,  and  if  any  one  were 
to  blame  for  there  being  no  moro  troops  at 
those  places  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection 
it  was  certainly  not  Sir  John  Lawrence. 


However  humbly  connected  he  might  be 
with  Indian  affairs,  he  felt  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  say  that  if  there  was  one  man 
more  than  another  who  deserved — not 
thanks,  for  the  thanks  of  Parliament  had 
been  given,  but  honour,  it  was  Sir  John 
Lawrence.  Instead  of  the  policy  in  the 
Punjab  being  the  cause  of  the  insurrection 
it  was  the  policy  of  Sir  John  Lawrence 
which  more  perhaps  than  any  other  cause 
was  the  means,  under  God,  of  saving  India 
in  those  critical  times.  It  was  owing  to 
the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  the  Punjab 
and  the  affection  and  cordial  assistance  of 
the  neighbouring  Native  Princes  that  Sir 
John  Lawrence  was  able  so  to  strengthen 
the  force  before  Delhi  as  to  give  success  to 
the  British  arms.  He  was  sure  there  was 
no  Gentleman  in  the  House  except  the  hon. 
Member  who  would  have  coupled  the  name 
of  Sir  John  Lawrence  with  the  insun*ec- 
tion  not  only  without  one  word  of  praise 
but  with  a  censure  which  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  deserved.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman referred  to  the  India  Act  of  last 
year  in  a  manner  which,  considering  the 
vote  he  gave,  and  the  position  whiclv  he 
filled  when  that  Act  passed  was  extraordi- 
nary; and  he  also  attacked,  in  very  wide 
terms,  the  conduct  of  our  countrymen  in 
India.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  been 
completely  answered  by  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Ludlow  (Colonel  P.  Her- 
bert), and  he  would  only  add  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  have 
done  well  to  have  listened  with  more  atten- 
tion to  a  speech  delivered  last  year  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  late  Secretary  of  State, 
under  whom  he  served,  as  he  would  then 
have  probably  avoided  statements  which 
there  was  no  evidence  to  support. 

Mr.  DANBY  SKYMOUR  said,  it  cer- 
tainly  was  an  extraordinary  proceeding  for 
the  Legislative  Council  even  to  entertain  a 
finance  Bill  containing  such  exceptions  as 
those  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  who 
moved  the  Resolution.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  indeed  had  stated  that  it 
was  not  true  that  in  the  first  Licensing  Bill 
the  Indian  Council  had  exempted  them- 
selves and  the  officials  of  Calcutta.  The 
fact  was,  however,  asserted  in  the  Petition 
recently  presented  to  that  House  from  thb 
merchants  and  other  Europeans  in  Calcutta. 
The  riglU  hon.  Gentleman  had  also  said 
that  the  licensing  tax  was  only  the  con- 
tinuation of  an  old  impost  to  which  the 
people  of  India  were  accustomed,  aud 
which  they  extremely  liked.  Certainly  the 
hon.   and  gallant  Member  for  Aberdeen 
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pUined,  the  voter  oan  alnaje  be  connacted 
with  Ilia  vote  before  an  Election  Committee, 
and  in  oilier  respects  the  proceedings  are 
identical  with  ours  iu  England.  In  on»  of 
tlieae  oases  the  member  was  aocUBed  of 
treating,  and  he  was  unseated.  Id  the 
other,  I  think,  some  tiro  or  three  voters 
were  bribed  {  and  this  also  was  proved 
without  difficulty.  There  was  also  at  tlio 
last  general  election  a  complaint  of  intimida- 
tion; and  this  undoubteJIyeiisted,  and  arose 
from  the  notorious  and  deep-seated  religious 
animosity  in  a  rural  district  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Fresbyteriens,  which 
no  system  of  voting  could  have  concealed 
or  suppressed.  But,  u  a  whole,  elections 
have  been  conducted  with  a  regularity  and 
quiet  altogether  unknown  before  ;  and  this 
in  a  population  far  more  eicitsble,  and 
during  tho  agitation  of  questions  far  more 
exciting,  than  you  have  in  this  country. 

I  admit.  Sir,  that  the  Ballot  lias  its 
weak  points.  I  have  no  wish  to  conceal 
from  the  House  what  I  have  myself  ob- 
served to  its  disadvantage,  and  1  will  state 
them  to  you  cnudidly.  It  is  unfavourable 
to  candidates  against  whom  local  or  private 
prejudices  exist,  prejudices  which,  with 
open  voting,  would  be  often  concealed  ; 
and  it  unquestionably  works  better  in  a 
oonstitnency  represented  by  one  than  by 
more  members.  In  the  latter  ease,  ss  the 
state  of  the  poll  is  not  known  through  the 
day,  decided  partisans  of  individual  candi- 
dates are  induced  to  plump  rather  than  to 
vote  for  the  whole  list  of  tlieir  own  party, 
when  it  is  expected  that  the  contest  will 
bo  close  i  although  with  open  voting  they 
might  have  no  reason,  and  indeed  would  be 
ashamed,  to  do  so.  I  reniember  that  at  the 
first  election  for  the  city  of  Melbourne 
under  the  Ballot,  although  there  were  ten 
candidates  and  five  members  to  bo  returned, 
the  average  number  of  votes  given  by  each 
elector  was  barely  over  two.  By  this  defect 
less  prominent  men  are  frequently  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  when  standing  with  lead- 
ers, although  their  party  may  have  a  small 
majority  on  the  roll ;  an  inconvenience 
easily  cnred  by  subdividing  the  electoral 
districts  and  giving  to  none  more  than  one, 
or  at  most  two,  members.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  and  for  precisely  the  same 
reason,  the  Ballot  altogether  puts  a  slop  to 
what  I  will  call  afternoon  bribery.  I  allude 
to  what  many  borough  Members,  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  of  being  engaged  in  a 
close  contest,  must  know  well, — the  tempt- 
ation to  bribe  arising  from  orgauiiationa 
of  corrupt  electors,  who  at  twO|  three,  or 
Mr.  Ckildert 
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hslf-pBst  three  o'clock  in   the   afteraoo 
offer  theaiselvee  to  the  best  bidder  at  pric 
which  riso  aa  ihe  poll  approaches  its  clot 
This  the  Bnllot  manirestly  intends  to  BtO| 
for  QS  the  state  of  the  poll  cannot  be  knoi 
through  the  day,  n  vote  is  as  valuable 
half-past  eight  in   the  morning  pa  at  ha 
past  three  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  in  pn 
tice  it  hoE  been  fuiind,  that  by  thus  i 
moving  all  tlio  food  for  excitement,  a 
by  reducing  the  value  of  unpolled  vet 
bribery,  on  the  day  of  polling,  at  left 
becomes  useless  and  obsolete.     In  this 
apect  the  success  of  (he  Ballot  in  Auatra 
is   unquestioned   by  its   most  determii 
op  poo  en  tr 
I  trust 
that  the  ] 
the  hon. 
formed  u 
venture  t 
discDSsioi 
cies  of  G 
fact,    coi 

polices  01 

morbid  oi 
have  bee 
corrupt  a 
to  the  i 
which  b( 
They  lie 
table  i  ai 

Ballot  be 
at  any  ra 
we  need 
eiideavou 
and  has  1 
munity,  , 
tutions,  I 
the  most 
were  prei 
and  the 
bring  abi 

of  society  and  of  our  constitution,  to  t 
by  experiment,  under  our  own  eyes,  t 
problem  in  political  tcienoe,  which  cam 
in  any  other  way  be  satisfactorily  solvi 
When  the  advocates  of  the  Ballot,  instc 
of  demanding  it  for  universal  adoptii 
generously  offer  to  abide  by  the  result 
its  trial  on  such  constituencies  as  Glonces 
and  Wakefield,  it  is,  I  will  not  say  unju 
but  impolitic  in  its  opponeols  to  decline  I 
experiment.  For  my  part,  I  hope  1 
House  will  agree  to  give  practical  ap] 
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Voteri,  &0. — Lttat, 


Collms,  T. 
Denman,  hon.  O. 
Dick*on,  Col. 
Diaroeli,  rt.  hoD,  B. 
Du  Cane,  C. 
Dnnoombe,  hoD.  W.  E. 
Dqdtib,  Col. 
Edward  >,  Major 
Elmle;.  Vine. 
£lpliii»tone,SirJ.D. 
Eitcourl,  rt.  h[i  ' 

FerguiOD,  Sir  1 
Filinor,  Sir  E 


on.  J.  R. 


Mackie,  J. 

Marlin,  J. 

Mathetou,  A. 

Miller,  T.  J. 

Montagu,  Lord 

Morgan,  O. 

Movbraj,  I 

More,  D. 

Naas,  Lord 

North  cote.  Sir  S.  H. 
T.n.S.     Paokc,  G.  U. 
.  A.  Pnkinglon,  rt.hon.SirJ, 

Palk,  L. 

PalmerttOD,  Viiot. 

PopilloQ.  P,  0. 

Parker,  Major  W. 

Patton.  Col.  W. 

Paull,  n. 

Peaeooke,  G.  H.  W. 
Fbilippi,  J.  n. 
Powyi,  P.  L. 
Poller,  C.  W.  G. 


Fonter,  Sir  G. 
Foster,  W.  0. 
Gard,  R.  %. 
GarDBtt,  W.  J. 
Gaakell,  J.  M. 
George,  J, 
Clndstono,  C. 
Goff,  T.  W. 
Gordon,  C.  W. 
Gore,  J.  R.  0. 
Graj,  Oapt. 
Grogan,  Sir  E. 
llali burton,  T.  C. 
Hnrdy,  G. 
Uartopp,  E.  B. 
Honley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Horbert,  Col.  P. 
Ilervay,  Lord  A.. 
Hood,  Sir  A.  A, 
Hope,  a.  W. 
llopwood,  J.  T. 
Ilonrall,  T.  B. 
Hotbom,  Lord 

Howard,  bon.  0.  W.  G,    Stewart,  Sir  H.  B.  S. 
Howei,  B.  Sturt,  S.  G. 

Hume,  W.  W.  F.  Tajior,  Col. 

Buot,  G,  W.  Tcmpeit,  Lord  A.  V, 

JermfD,  Enrl  Thompson,  H.  S. 

Johnitono,  bon,  H.  B.  Throne,  Lord  E. 
JoUiffb,  rt,  hon.  Sir  W,  Tbjnne,  Lord  H. 
"   ~  Tollemache,  J. 


Rogera,  J.  J, 
Sclat«r-Booth,  G. 
Selwirn,  C.J. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 

Shirlej,  E.  P. 
SiblhoTp,  Major 
Smith,  Montaga 
Smith,  Abel 
Smitli,  S.  G. 
Smollett,  P,  B. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanhope,  J.  B. 
Steuart,  A." 


^H 

Kekewioh,  S.  T 

Torren.,  R. 

■■                  Kellr,  SirF. 

Treru«l»' hon.  C.H.  R 

■■                  Kendall,  N. 

Vallctort,  Viiot. 

■■                  King.  J.  K. 

Vance,  J. 

HB                    Knatobball,  W.  F. 

Vnndeleur.  Col. 

[■■                  Knox,  Col. 

VaoiitUrt,  W. 

IIH                 Laoon,  Sir  E. 

Vernon,  L.  V, 

I^H                 Leeke,  SirIL 

Walker,  J.  R. 

IB                 Lefroy,  A. 

Walsh,  Sir  J. 

m                 WI>>  W'  i- 

Watlington,  J.  W.  P. 

in                 Leighton,  Sir  B. 

WiuDingtan,  Sir  T.  E. 

[■■                 Lewis,  rt.  bon,  Sir  Q.C. 

Wieo,  J.  A. 

IIH                 Uddell,  hon.  U.  G. 

Wood,  rt.  bon.  Sir  C. 

m                   LoDgBeld.  U. 

Wyndham,  bon.  H. 

■■                 Lope>.  Sir  M. 

Wynn,  Col. 

■■                 LoTHBD.  Lord 

Lyall,  G. 

Lyggn,  boo.  F. 

Mills,  A. 

IH 

MacaaUj,  K. 

Gurdon,  B. 

TUE  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

ViacODNT   PALMERSTON    BniJ,  lliat 

[icrhaps  it  would  bo   coiivcnicnt  tliftt  lie 

should  infurm  the  llouso  that  lie  had  tliat 

e* eniDg  received  a  oommunication  from  hfi 


riglit  hon.  Fneiid,  the  Cliartcellor  of  t1 
Exchequer,  who  itnted  (hat  ho  felt  pt 
fectiy  oonipeteiit  to  be  in  his  place  t 
morrow  and  make  bi«  financial  eta  tern  en' 


CONVEYANCE  OF  VOTERS,  «a. 

LBATB. 

Mn.  COLT" —  ■■  ■ 
for  leave  to  t 
payment  of 
voters  to  the 
at  elections, 
he  proposed  I 
those  of  the 
last  Session, 
read  a  second 
by  a  largo  m 
fur  him  to  m 
House.  The 
jcct  was  thai 
voter  to  the 
monejr  was  gi 
state  of  tliiiif 
was  clear  iha 
paymcDt  of  I 
eluding  the  i 
poll,  absolute 
ed  the  House 
dnee  the  Bill 
distant  period 
n  teodcncj  t 
lions,  or,  at  n 
clear  and  u)a 
body  complnii 

Mr.  coll 
oppose  the  inl 
deny  the  stati 
Gcutleman  tl 
themselves  of 
aiice  to  the  pt 
rupt  Pro  die 
Committee  d< 
payment,    th( 

iiig  of  tlio  sK 

second  readinj,  .. 

Mr.  FBASB  said,  that  to  prohibit  ca 
didatCB  in  countitfs  from  conveying  vole 
to  the  poll  would  practically  disfranchi 
many  poor  electors  in  outlying  diilricl 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Bill  wou 
'lo  narrowly  watched  by  county  Mombcri 
Mk.  JOHN  LOCKE  remarked,  th 
'halover  the  decision  of  the  HiiddersEe 
)ommittee  might  have  been,  (ho  Courts 
Weslminstcr  had  declared  that  to  pay  tl 
voters  themselves  the  expense  of  their  co 
vcyanoe  to  the  poll  was  bribery. 
Mb.  darby  QRIFFITHS  tnid,  he  hi 
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tried,  iiotwiihstnnding  th 
tices  Prevention  Act.  Bu 
he  thouglit,  mnat  ndmit 
which  lio  tind  given  on  I 
WM  undoubtedly  bad  ;  a 
would  inform  the  House 
of  the  remedy  which  he  1 
for  Olouceater  and  Wakef 
niissions  had  been  issued  1 
made  their  Report ;  thai 
ter  Commiesion  extended 
pages,  and  that  wiiich  hi 
into  Wakefield  consisted 
pages,  but  these  were  ti 
point,  and  reflected  grei 
Commissioners  by  whom  il 
up.  In  tlie  Gloucester 
poi'ted  that  bribery  liad  b 
that  borough  from  time 
that  with  regard  to  all  tbi 
penses  which  went  before 
were  a  mere  farce,  "  the 
agent  only  eiiatcd  to  dec 
the  Legislaluie  and  the 
CominisBiancrs  also  state 
Colonel  Webb  spent  £27,1 
Admiral  Berkeley  spent  i 
testing  elections  at  Glouct 
to  be  obserred  that  electi 
were  capable  of  being  pre 
dnjB.  £3,000  a  day  wai 
rate  of- expend)  tare.  A  1 
formed  in  that  city,  and  c 
of  Admiral  Berkely  thoy  c 
don  to  look  for  a  candii 
was  one  of  the  members 
and  lir.  Monk  was  the  otl 
given  by  the  city  of  Gi< 
oocasioQ  were  that  the  oa 
he  was,  must  be  an  advoc 
This,  he  thought,  proved 

feiterally  were  in  favour  o 
Laughter].  Hon.  Monib 
might  think  that  an  ev 
Tolera  liked  corruption,  bu 
ustQBled  by  a  desire  to  pr 
would  be  proved  by  n  pc 
to  be  presented  to  the  I 
1,000  out  of  1,500  elector! 
declaring  that  the  Ballo 
meona  of  putting  an  end  i 
which  prerniled.  He  bad 
from  one  of  the  inhabitat: 
tbe  petition  to  him,  in  wb 
that,— 

■  ■  If  two  or  three  dajra  Inrthc 
we  wight  have  itrenglhened 
not  inberentlj  coi'rupt  ;  thu  ( 
■  largo  minoril;,  and  ir,  for  t 
their  candidate,  tlie7  will  rci 
'  e  bribery,  Ibe  Ubcrals 
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8ay  *  understood  figures  as  well  as  any  man 
in    England**  —  had    the  opportunity   of 
seeing   the  subjoined  account,  which  Mr. 
Lovogroye  produced  on  the  occasion  of  its 
final  settlement  in  August,  1857.     After 
this  very  candid  evidence,  given  by  a  gen- 
tleman   who,  as    ex-Lord    Mayor  and  a 
member  of  the  Stock- Exchange,  must  be 
supposed  to   know  something  of  figures, 
the  Commissioners  still  gave  him  a  certifi- 
cate of  indemnity  ;    but  in   summing  up 
they  found  that  \V.  P.  Price  and  Charles 
J.  Monk  were  not  privy  to  or  cognizant  of 
the  corrupt  practices  which  they  declared 
had  prevailed  extensively  at  the  election  of 
1859.      Witb  regard   to   Sir   R.    Garden 
they  were  altogether  silent.     Finally,  they 
reported  that  ''corrupt  practices  have  for 
a  long  period  prevailed  at  contested  elec- 
tions for  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament 
for  the  city  of  Gloucester."     What  was 
the  remedy  wbich   was  proposed  for  this 
state  of  things  by  the  Government,  or  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho 
House  ?     The  proposals  which  they  had  yet 
heard  were  confined  to  making  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  more  stringent.     One  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  the  Member  for 
Nottingham  (Mr.  Mellor)  proposed  to  make 
bribery  a  misdemeanour,  punishable  with 
imprisonment  and   hard  labour  ;   and   an- 
other hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Sir  F. 
Kelly)  proposed  that  if  this  were   insuffi- 
cient the  sentence  should  be  changed  to 
penal  servitude.     The  case  of  Wakefield 
likewise  went  to  show  that  some  step  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature  was  impera- 
tively  called  for.     The  freemen,   to  the 
extent  of  some   300   or   400,   had   been 
greatly  blamed  in  the  Gloucester  report — 
he  strongly   suspected  that   the  freemen 
were  very  often  made  the  scapegoats  for 
the  iniquities  of  other  persons  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Wakefield  there  could  be  no  such 
allegation,  that  borough  having  been  called 
into  existence  by  tho  Reform  Act  of  1832. 
The  Commissioners  stated  that  at  the  last 
election  Mr.  Leatham,  the  Liberal  candi- 
date, spent  at  least  £3,900,  of  which  only 
£478    passed   through  the  auditor's  ac- 
count, and  the  rest  was  disbursed  in  illegal 
payments ;    that   Mr.    Leatham   provided 
the  money  with  the  intention  that  part  of 
it  at  least  should  be  employed  in  bribery 
and  corruption,  and  that  at  least  between 
£1,800   and    £1,900    was   expended    in 
bribery.     They  found   that  Mr.  Charles- 
worth,  the  Conservative  candidate,  spent 
£4,150,  of  which  only  £652  passed  through 
the  auditor's  hands,  and  that  £1,600  at  least 

i/r.  T,  Duncombe 


was  expended  in  bribery.  They  also  stated 
that  Mr.  Charleswortli  having  provided  the 
fund  out  of  which  the  bribery,  in  fact,  was 
afterwards  carried  on  in  his  behalf,  de- 
signedly abstained  up  to  the  election  from 
inquiring  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that 
fund  was  being  employed,  having  before 
the  election  the  means  of  knowing  and  good 
grounds  to  suspect  the  manner  of  its  dis- 
posal. The  Commissioners  added  that 
ninety-eight  persons  were  guilty  of  bribery 
in  respect  of  the  votes  of  other  persons, 
that  eighty-six  persons  were  guilty  of 
bribery  in  respect  of  their  own  votes,  and 
that  twelve  others  were  guilty  of  bribery 
not  on  side  only,  but  on  both.  He  thought 
those  twelve  men  were  very  likely  the 
most  honest  men  of  all.  One  of  the  agents 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  with  the  Ballot, 
bribery  at  Wakefield  would  cease.  The 
Commissioners,  however,  found  that  it  was 
generally  anticipated  by  the  partisans  on 
both  sides,  for  some  time  before  the  elec- 
tion, that  recourse  would  be  had  to  bribery 
by  their  respective  opponents ;  and  they 
added — 

**  That  the  laot  that  bribery  was  being  oorried 
on  on  both  sides  was  before  the  election  a  matter 
of  coqamon  notoriety  throughout  the  borough,  and 
excited  but  a  scanty  measure  of  disapprobatiOB 
even  on  the  parts  of  those  who  did  not  aotoaliy 
join  in  the  work  of  corruption.'* 

That  was  the  state  of  moral  feeling  a^ 
Wakefield  just  before  the  election  ;  and  he 
(Mr.  Duncombe)  wished  to  know,  when  it 
was  stated  that  the  fact  that  bribery  was 
being  committed  on  both  sides  '*  excited 
but  a  scanty  measure  of  disapprobation*' 
among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  the 
inhabitants,  how  it  could  be  any  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  humbler  orders  should 
have  accepted  bribes.  The  Commissioners 
found,  lastly — 

*<  Having  regard  to  the  length  of  time  before 
the  election  at  which  the  preparations  for  the  work 
of  corruption  were  commenced,  to  the  lai^  pro-^ 
portion  (142  oat  of  866)  of  the  whole  constituency 
engaged  in  corrupt  practices  and  guilty  of  bribery, 
to  the  number  of  persons  (including  fifiy-siz, 
themselves  electors)  who  Yoluntarily  joined  in  the 
work  of  offering  and  giving  bribes,  to  the  seal  and 
skill  Uiey  exhibited,  to  the  readiness  with  which 
their  services  were  received  and  their  acts  adopted, 
to  the  open  way  in  which  bribery  was  carried  on 
by  the  canvassers  and  discussed  among  all  classes, 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  voters  received 
and  bargained  with  the  canvassers  on  both  sides, 
— that  large  numbers  of  the  electors  were  then 
not  for  the  first  time  engaged  in  the  like  opera- 
tions of  gross  corruption." 

Wakefield  was  a  borough  that  was  called 
into  existence  under  the  Reform  Act.    The 
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House  would  probably  think,  with  him, 
that  the  electors  had  made  up  for  lost 
time  in  not  being  sooner  admitted  to  the 
czerciso  of  the  franchise,  and  that  in 
the  matter  of  corruption  they  were  more 
than  a  match  for  some  of  the  older  con- 
stituencies. He  wanted  to  know  what  was 
the  remedy  of  the  House  for  such  a  state 
of  things.  Were  they  going  to  make  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  more  stringent, 
when  they  found  that,  in  places  such  as 
WakeBeld,  open  and  notorious  bribery 
"  excited  even  among  the  upper  and  mid- 
dle classes  of  the  inhabitants  but  a  scanty 
measure  of  disapprobation. "  He  submitted 
that  the  House  ought  to  have  recourse  to 
a  measure  such  as  he  was  now  asking  for 
leave  to  introduce.  They  might  limit  its 
operation  to  one,  two,  or  three  elections ; 
but  let  them  at  all  events  make  the  ex- 
periment. If  it  failed,  they  would  be  only 
just  where  they  were.  But  if  it  succeeded, 
they  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  know 
ing  that  they  had  checked,  if  not  altoge- 
ther crushed,  that  system  of  bribery  and 
intimidation  which  was  a  disgrace  to  our 
representative  system. 

Motion  made,. and  Question  proposed, — 

"  That  leave  be  giTon  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make 
provision  that,  at  tha  Election  of  Members  to 
serve  in  Parliament  for  the  City  of  Gloucester 
and  Boroagh  of  Wakefield,  the  Electors  thereof 
give  their  Votes  bj  way  of  Ballot." 

Sib  GEOROB;  LEWIS:  A  short  time 
ago  I  had  occasion  to  ask  the  House  to 
agree  to  a  Motion  for  not  issuing  writs  to 
these  two  boroughs  of  Gloucester  and  Wake- 
field without  seven  days'  notice  being  pre- 
viously given.  That  Motion  was  agreed 
to  by  the  House,  and  the  effect  of  it  was 
that  the  writs  for  those  two  boroughs  wore 
to  be  suspended  without  due  notice  was 
given  of  the  intention  to  move  that  they  be 
issued.  Upon  that  Motion  some  debate 
ensued.  The  hou.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright)  addressed  him- 
self generally  to  the  corrupt  practices  re- 
ported to  have  taken  place  in  those  boroughs 
and  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  punish  the  electors  there  with 
the  suspension  of  their  electoral  privilege 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  at  all 
'  events  for  a  single  Parliament.  I  did  not 
express  any  opinion  on  that  proposal;  but 
the  hoo.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  now  makes  a  Motion  which  in  its  ten- 
dency is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  sug- 
gestion then  made.  His  Motion  contem- 
plates the  immediate  issue  of  these  writs^ 


It  assumes  that  the  provisional  measure 
taken  by  the  House  should  not  be  acted 
on  ;  that  tho  writs  should  be  issued ;  that 
when  the  elections  take  place  an  exception- 
al mode  of  .voting  should  be  introduced  in 
those  two  boroughs,  and  that  the  votes 
should  be  taken  secretly,  and  by  way  of 
Ballot.  I  am  not  prepared  immediately — 
even  if  I  were  favourable  to  the  general 
plan  of  voting  by  Ballot — to  give  my  vote 
in  favour  of  this  narrow  and  exceptional 
measure.  If  the  system  of  secret  voting 
be  good,  why  is  it  to  be  applied  as  a  penal 
measure  to  those  two  boroughs  exclusively  ? 
By  the  Motion  before  the  House  it  is  dis- 
tinctly applied  as  a  measure  of  punishment, 
[<*No,  no!  "1  I  will  not  quarrel  about  the 
word  "punishment;'*  but  what  is  the  effect 
of  the  Motion  ?  It  was  proposed  a  short 
time  ago  to  visit  those  two  boroughs  with 
suspension  of  the  electoral  privilege.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  says,  "  Don't  do  that,  but 
apply  to  them  as  an  exception — not  as  a 
general  measure,  or  leading  to  a  general 
measure — vote  by  Ballot."  If  that  be  not 
a  punishment,  it  is  at  all  events  a  visitation 
upon  them.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  this  and  a  penal 
measure.  But  if  the  measure  of  vote  by 
Ballot  is  good  let  it  be  applied  simul- 
taneously all  over  tho  country.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  some- 
thing exceptional  and  penal,  do  not  apply 
it  at  once  to  those  two  boroughs.  Let  them 
bo  the  subjects  of  a  more  deliberate  inves- 
tigation, and  let  us  consider  whether  some 
other  means  may  not  be  found  of  subject- 
ing them  to  penal  consequences.  Further, 
if  we  consider  it  as  a  local  and  limited  reme- 
dy, instead  of  a  punishment,  is  secret  vo- 
ting, even  in  the  view  of  its  more  strenuous 
advocates,  fitted  for  this  particular  mode 
of  electoral  corruption  ?  I  have  always 
understood  that  the  particular  electoral  vice 
to  which  the  Ballot  has  been  applied,  and 
for  which  it  is  now  propounded  as  a  remedy, 
is  not  bribery  but  intimidation.  [Cries  of 
••Both!"!  If  the  voter  could  effectually 
maintain  his  secret — a  point  about  which  I 
confess  I  entertain  the  greatest  doubt — 
the  system  might  lay  claim  to  the  merits 
ascribed  to  it  by  its  advocates ;  but  we 
know  in  that  country  where  the  system  of 
voting  by  ballot  has  been  in  operation  for 
the  longest  time — where  it  has  had  the 
widest  trial,  and  where  the  institutions  and 
character  of  the  people  most  resemble  that 
of  the  people  of  this  country — I  mean  the 
United  States— has  not  led  to  the  practicol 
preservation  of  the  secret  of  the  voter.     It 
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liAS  often  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
this  House,  and  I  repeat,  that  the  testinlony 
of  all  whose  opinions  and  statements  ore 
worthy  of  any  consideration,  and  who  have 
described  the  state  of  things  in  America, 
has  concurred  and  does  concur  in  affirming 
that  the  mode  of  voting  in  that  country  is 
not  a  system  of  secrecy.  I  defy  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  to  produce  any  valid  tes- 
timony in  contradiction  of  that  position. 
No  doubt  tho  Ballot  may  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  incidents  of  our  system ;  it  may  get 
rid  of  our  poll;  it  may  get  rid  of  the  authen* 
tic  register  of  votes;  but  it  does  not  pre- 
serve the  secrecy  of  the  voter.  If  it  does 
not  do  this,  can  it  be  contended,  with  any 
plausibility,  that  it  will  render  bribery  im- 
possible, or  even  difficult  ?  We  know  that 
in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  their 
larger  oonstituencies,  bribery  does  prevail 
to  a  ooDsiderable  extent.  How  far  the 
Ballot  would  bo  an  effectual  preventive 
against  intimidation,  by  far  the  most  plau- 
sible and  solid  ground  on  which  it  can  be 
defended  is  a  question  we  are  not  now  called 
on  to  discuss.  Intimidation  is  not  report- 
ed as  one  of  the  prevalent  vices  at  the 
Wakefield  and  Gloucester  elections.  The 
evil  pointed  out  by  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
missions was  bribery,  and  I  cannot  under- 
stand, nor  did  I  collect  from  the  speech  of 
the  hon  Member  for  Finsbury,  how  the 
Ballot  would  furnish  any  effectual  remedy 
Tor  bribery.  It  might,  on  the  contrary,  be 
argued  with  considerable  plausibility  that 
secret  voting  would  render  bribery  not  more 
difficult,  while  it  would  insure  impunity  to 
the  persons  by  whom  it  was  committed. 
But  without  going  into  the  general  ques- 
tion, I  think  this  experiment  is  inexpedient. 
If  the  Ballot  is  a  preservative  against  bri- 
bery and  intimidation,  are  you  justified  in 
stopping  at  two  boroughs.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  wish  to  deal  in  an  exceptional 
manner  with  them  and  inflict  some  penalty 
for  their  abuse  of  their  electoral  privileges 
as  yon  have  done  on  Sudbury  and  other 
places,  the  success  of  the  present  Motion 
will  preclude  us  hereafter  from  any  proper 
consideration  of  the  subject,  and  antici- 
pate the  decision  the  House  might  come 
to  on  this  difficult  question.  I  shall  give 
my  vote  for  these  reasons  against  the 
Motion. 

Mr.  frank  CROSSLBY  said,  when 
th^  Ballot  was  proposed  as  a  general  mea- 
sure the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  uni- 
formly opposed  it.  Now  they  had  proposed 
to  limit  it  to  tho  two  worst  boroughs  among 
the  eases  that  had  come  before  them ;  the 
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right  hon.  Gentleman  opposed  that  Motion 
also,  and  snid.  Do  not  try  it  on  those  two 
bad  boroughs  alone ;  apply  it  generally. 
But  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  so 
little  faith  in  tho  Ballot,  why  not  let  them 
try  it  in  this  small  way,  and  see  if  it  would 
not  answer?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  illogical  in  his  argument.  If  the 
Ballot  were  tried  on  a  small  scale  and  did 
not  answer,  it  would  bo  a  stronger  argu- 
ment against  applying  it  generally.  There 
was  a  Gentleman,  a  Member  of  that  House, 
Mr.  Childers,  who  had  himself  been  elected 
by  ballot  in  Australia,  who  had  filled  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  in 
Victoria,  and  who  could  tell  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  it  was  possible  to  vote  by 
Ballot  with  perfect  secrecy ;  and,  if  a 
scrutiny  should  be  demanded,  it  could  be 
shown  how  every  man  had  voted.  [*'  Oh !"] 
He  could  assure  those  who  received  this 
statement  with  some  degree  of  incredulity 
that  till  a  scrutiny  took  place  the  Ballot 
vote  was  quito  secret ;  if  a  scrutiny  was 
required  the  secrecy  was  at  an  end,  and  it 
was  known  how  every  man  had  voted.  If 
hon.  Gentlemen  were  in  earnest  in  con- 
demning bribery  and  intimidation,  they 
could  have  no  objection  to  vote  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury. 

Mil.  A.  MILLS  said,  the  perusal  of  tho 
evidence  given  before  the  Wakefield  and 
Gloucester  Commissions  had  convinced  him 
that  they  would  not  be  justified  in  trying 
this  experiment.  The  impression  he  had 
derived  from  their  Reports  differed  widely 
from  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury. The  conclusion  he  drew  from  the 
evidence  was  this,  that  as  long  as  there 
were  Gentlemen  ambitious  of  becoming 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  yet  contented 
to  represent  nothing  but  strong  beer  and 
bank  notes,  no  possible  law,  enactment,  or 
machinery  that  could  be  devised  by  the 
House  of  Commons  would  prevent  bribery 
and  corruption  at  elections.  No  fact  dis- 
closed by  tho  Reports  of  the  Commissions 
appeared  to  shake  this  conclusion.  So 
long  as  public  opinion  sanctioned  the  pre- 
sent system,  all  attempts  to  stop  bribery 
would  be  utterly  futile.  The  only  remedy 
then  was  in  a  more  elevated  state  of  pubne 
feeling.  The  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury, 
Mr.  T.  Duncombe,  asked  them  to  try  the 
Ballot  in  these  boroughs  as  an  experimenl, 
but  the  experiment  had  been  tried  ;  not 
long  ago  there  was  a  contested  election  for 
the  borough  of  Reigate.  There  were  four 
or  five  Liberal  candidates,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  submit  their  claims  to  a 
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■ort  uf  prelimiDKry  Ballot  of  the  electors 
of  their  pnrtjr.  They  ditl  no,  and  one  of 
the  candidates  it  ho  irns  rejected  by  it 
nftortrards  published  au  nddress  to  tho 
electors,  in  nhicii  he  distinctly  stated  that 
irroguliir  and  improper  rneang  had  been  re- 
sorted to  to  influence  tho  result  and  secure 
the  election.  Tho  Ballot  had  been  for 
twenty-four  years  propounded  to  Farlia- 
nicnt,  and  had  been  the  subject  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  divisions  in  llie  House.  It  was 
now  sought  to  ap)ily  it  in  a  houimopalhic 
form — ho  did  not  know  whether  as  a  re- 
medy or  a  pennlty,  but  professedly  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  iThether  it  would  succeed 
on  a  large  scale.  They  knew  that  it  had 
been  tried  in  other  countries.  The  Ballot 
had  produoed  an  iron  despotism  in  France, 
and  had  not  put  an  end  to  intimidation  an  J 
bribery  in  the  United  Slates.  He  had 
been  informed  by  n  noble  Lord  not  then  in 
the  House  (Viscount  Bury}  that  while  in 
America  a  meaiher  of  Congress  had  shown 
him  his  poll-hook,  a  large  octavo  volume, 
containing  the  names  of  2d, 000  electors, 
with  a  statement  of  how  each  man  had 
voted  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  and 
who  had  remained  neutral.  That  was  the 
system  which  it  was  proposed  to  introduce 
in  this  counlry.  With  respect  to  intimi- 
dation, public  opinion  had  already  wrought 
a  vast  change  for  the  better  since  tho  days 
when  Hr.  Grute  first  brought  this  question 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament.  In  the  face 
of  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  it  now 
required  more  courage  to  intimidate  than 
to  resist  intiinidatioa.  He  could  only  say 
that  if  any  one  would  point  out  to  him  any 
country  in  the  world  where  tho  system  of 
the  Ballot  bad  acted  as  a  preventive  of 
bribery  and  intimidation  ho  would  support 
it,  but  until  then  he  should  continue  to 
believe  that  the  best  remedy  for  these  evils 
was  to  be  found  in  a  more  elevated  con- 
dition of  public  opiniou. 

Mb.  ROUPELL  said,  that  as  one  who 
was  present  at  the  Reigate  case  referred  to 
by  the  boo.  Gentleman  who  last  spoke,  he 
must  contend  that  what  then  took  place 
merely  tended  to  show  that  the  right  system 
was  not  tried  iu  the  first  instance.  The 
Ballot  meant  secret  voting,  and  anything 
by  which  secret  voting  was  not  assured  was 
not  the  Ballot.  The  iirBt  experiment  made 
at  Reigate  was  to  send  a  card  to  each 
elector  with  the  names  of  all  the  candidates 
inscrihed  thereon,  leaving  the  elector  to 
strike  out  all  but  his  chosen  candidate. 
Bat  the  consequence  was,  (he  weakest 
candidate  boDght  up  most  of  the  tickets. 
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That  wos  not  the  Ballot,  it  "bs  ticket- 
Toting,  quite  O  different  thing.  A  better 
syslem  wos  then  adopted,  that  which  had 
been  succesaful  in  AuMrnlin.  A  card  naa 
given  to  the  voter  as  lie  entered  an  outer 
room,  and  he  wroto  upon  it  the  name  of 
the  candidate  he  wished  to  vote  for.  [An 
hon.  Meiiber:  "Which  everybody  saw 
iiim  do."]  He  was  endeavouring  to  inform 
the  HuuKc  from  what  he  had  himself  wit- 
nessed, and  ho  could  state  that  this  second 
experiment,  wherein  tho  voting  was  secret, 
perfectly  succeeded,  and  all  the  candidates 
eipreseed  themselves  satisfied  with  the 
resMlt. 

Ub.  BENTINCK  said,  it  appeared  to  hira 
that  those  hou,  Members  who  were  strongly 
opposed  to  tho  Ballot  must  have  been 
highly  gratified  hy  the  arguments  they  had 
heard  adduced  that  evening  in  favour  o£ 
the  measure.  Tho  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Flnsbury  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe) 
said  that  the  House  must  wish  to  screen 
bribery  and  corruption  if  it  did  not  adopt 
his  proposal.  But  he  (Mr.  BentJnck)  con- 
tended that  the  adoption  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's Motion  would  be  really  screening 
bribery  and  corruption.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber said  his  plan  would  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  lato  bribery  and  perjury.  It 
might,  indeed,  prevent  perjury,  because 
there  would  be  no  means  of  detecting  the 
bribery.  The  hon.  Member  for  Flnsbury 
also  said  that  the  electors  of  Gloucester 
Bud  Wakefield  were  in  favour  of  the  Ballot. 
Of  course  ihey  were.  They  had  been 
proved  to  be  guilty  of  the  grossest  venality 
and  corruption,  and  as  a  penalty  the  new 
writs  bad  been  suspended  ;  but  the  hou,  ' 
Member  wished  to  give  them  a  period  of 
ten  years'  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their 
favourite  amusement  at  the  expense  uF  any 
candidates  that  might  oSer  themselves. 
Then,  the  hon.  Member  said,  if  his  plan  sue* 
ceeded,  it  would  piove  the  success  of  the 
Ballot.  It  would  he  sure  to  succeed,  for 
once  the  Ballot  system  was  applied  to 
Wakefield  and  Gloucester  the  bribery  could 
bo  carried  on  without  defection .  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
S  (ato  for  the  Homo  Pepartnient  was  wrong 
in  saying  that  the  bon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  wished  to  inflict  puuiahmeut  upon 
those  venal  electors.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  a  reward  which  he  would  bestow 
upon  them.  Upon  a  former  occasion  he 
(Mr.  Bentinck)  had  stated,  when  the  Ballot 
had  been  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House  by  the  hon.  Geotleniaa  tho 
Member  for  Brii 
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the  rosnlt  of  the  adoption  of  the  Motion 
would  be  (0  prevent  the  detection  of  bribery, 
and  he  had  suggested  that  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  should  be  called  "  a  Bill  to 
proTont  the  detection  of  briberv.*'  He 
bad  never  heard  any  advocate  of  the  Ballot 
grapple  with  this  question — how  they  were 
to  detect  or  prevent  bribery  under  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Ballot.  He  wished  also  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  high 
authority  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  whom  he  was  sorry 
not  to  see  in  his  place  on  the  present  oc< 
casion.  That  noble  Lord  followed  him  in 
the  debate  to  which  he  alluded,  and,  as 
he  found  him  reported  in  Hansard,  he  said 
he  was  convinced  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  West  Norfolk  was  correct,  that 
under  the  Ballot  candidates  would  be  found 
to  offer  £1,000  or  £2,000  for  their  elec- 
tion, without  inquiring  how  it  was  spent, 
and  that  thus  more  corruption  would  exist 
than  before.  That  was  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  nohle  Lord  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  he  only  regretted  that  he  was  not 
present  to  add  his  powerful  voice  in  favour 
of  the  same  view  now.  But  he  (Mr.  Ben- 
tinck)  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  House, 
as  at  present  constituted,  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  take  up  this  question  with  clean 
hands?  He  would  like  to  ask  whether 
there  was  more  guilt  in  a  poor  and  igno- 
rant man  who  took  £5  for  his  vote,  or 
in  some  great  and  distinguished  States- 
man, who,  abandoning  all  his  former  prin- 
ciples, acquired  by  gross  acts  of  politi- 
cal tergiversation  and  political  profligacy 
a  place  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of 
the  country  with  a  salary  of  £5,000  a  year. 
[  Cries  of  ••  Name.  "1  Name  !  Why,  their 
name  was  legion.  It  appeared  to  him  the 
poor  man  only  added  a  unit  to  swell  the  ma- 
jority at  a  contested  election,  but  that  the 
distinguished  public  character  to  whom  he 
bad  adverted,  and  who  was  guilty  of  the 
acts  he  had  named,  deceived  and  betrayed 
millions  of  his  fellow- citizens  who,  by  their 
confidence  in  his  integrity  and  the  prin- 
ciples he  professed  had  elevated  him  to  the 
position  in  which  he  was  enabled  to  betray 
them.  Was  such  a  man  as  this  fit  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  poor  and  ignorant  fellow 
who  accepted  £5  for  his  vote  ?  Why,  it 
seemed  to  him  very  much  as  if  a  tiger  that 
had  deitroyed  human  life,  and  ravaged 
flocks  and  herds,  were  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  predatory  habits  of  a  mouse.  B  ut  s 
long  as  the  tigers  were  allowed  to  rang 
with  impunity,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
mice  must  be  let  alone.     He  would  offer 
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one  other  suggestion.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  was  fond  cf  trying  experi- 
ments. He  brought  forward  this  measure 
avowedly  by  way  of  experiment,  which,  if 
it  succeeded,  was  to  be  more  widely  ex- 
tended. Now,  be  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Member  whether  it  would  not  bo 
better  to  try  the  experiment  upon  them- 
selves at  first ;  and  he  would  ycnture  to 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  ho 
should  bring  in  a  Motion  which  he  (Mr. 
Bentinck)  would  bo  happy  to  support,  that 
they  should  test  the  advantages  of  vote  by 
Ballot  in  that  House  by  taking  a  division 
by  Ballot  whether  it  would  be  advisable 
this  year  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Re- 
form. He  thought  that  would  be  a  very 
fair  way  of  testing  the  experiment,  and  he 
believed  the  results  of  it  would  somewhat 
startle  the  hon.  Member  fur  Birmingham 
and  his  friends.  The  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Duncombc)  was  so  mon- 
strous that  the  House  could  not  entertain 
it,  for  it  would,  in  fact,  confer  a  reward, 
where  the  wish  was  to  inflict  a  punish- 
ment. 

Mr.  BONHAM  -  carter  said,  he 
would  not  have  troubled  the  House  on  this 
occasion,  but  for  the  circumstance  that,  in 
the  year  1853,  he  had  himself  made  a 
similar  proposition  to  the  House.  He  did 
not  think  the  measure  had  been  fairly 
characterized  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down.  For  himself,  he  con- 
sidered the  proposition  wise,  just,  and  tem- 
perate. For  years  they  had  had  a  series 
of  beliefs,  convictions,  and  speculations 
upon  this  subject,  and  in  the  present 
Session  six  or  seven  different  ways  for 
dealing  with  the  evil  complained  of  bad 
been  proposed.  Every  hon.  Member  had 
his  own  idea  as  to  the  best  mode  of  curing 
the  evil.  Some  proposed  to  do  so  by 
declarations,  some  by  penal  enactments, 
some  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  Ballot, 
and  some  by  the  moderate  measure  now 
before  the  House;  but  all  seemed  anxious 
to  find  means  by  which  they  might  set 
themselves  right  not  only  before  this 
country,  but  before  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
As  to  the  Home  Secretary's  argument 
upon  the  result  of  the  Ballot  in  America, 
the  voting  there  was  entirely  devoid  of 
secrecy,  and  they  could  draw  no  analogy 
between  that  which  was  an  open  act  and 
that  which  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Duncombe) 
was  trying  to  render  a  secret  one.  The 
Home  Secretary  had  not  once  alluded  to 
the  successful  operation  of  the  Ballot  in 
our  own  colony  of  Australia.    He  was  sony 
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to  find  that  an  hon.  Member  who  was 
olected  by  llio  Ballot  in  Auslinlia,  vrna  not 
present  to  give  tlie  testimouy  of  his  eipe- 
rieace  to  the  House;  but  he  (Mr,  Bonhnm- 
Carter)  liad  had  an  opportunity  of  spanking 
the  other  day  with  a  gentleman  who  lateljr 
held  office  in  Australia — who  waa,  in  tlie 
first  instance,  an  opponent  of  the  Ballot, 
but  wliD  told  liira  tliat  its  influence  was 
very  great  in  preserving  order  and  quiet  on 
the  day  of  election.  And  tliis  was  no  smnii 
matter.  They  nil  knew  that  it  was  about 
half-post  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
polling  days  that  the  Blue  Ltoog  and  (he 
Qrecn  Lambs  congrejraled  togeiber,  and 
watched  when  tbo  poll  was  running  close. 
But  by  the  Ballot  they  could  not  tell  how 
the  poll  was  going,  and  there  would,  there- 
fore, be  no  temptation  to  hold  back  their 
votes  for  tbo  chance  of  disposing  of  them  at 
the  last  minute  for,  perhaps,  £40  or  £50 
a  piece.  Then  it  was  said  that  the  Bnllot 
would  prevent  the  detection  of  bribery. 
Bot  that  was  a  mislnke.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  know  how  a  man  voted  in 
order  to  convict  the  briber,  for  even  under 
the  present  syslem  men  were  found  to  rote 
both  ways;  and  it  was  the  corrnpt  offer 
that  constituted  the  crime,  not  the  vole  in 
consequence  of  the  ofier.  Then  it  was 
argued  that  this  measure  must  either  be  a 
reward  or  a  punishment.  He  held  that  it 
was  neither,  but  a  remedy;  and  in  consi* 
dering  the  remedy  proposed,  the  House 
ought  not  to  forget  the  number  of  those 
electors  who  gnve  their  votes  honestly  and 
fairly,  and  *rho  sincerely  regi-etted  the 
eiistence  of  this  corruptiVn.  Parliament 
should  lose  no  opportunity  of  preventing 
the  corrupt  minority  from  overriding  the 
opinions  of  the  honest  niajority,  and  should 
put  every  diSioultjr  in  the  way  of  their  re- 
ceiving bribes.  He  did  not  believe  (hat 
the  Ballot  was  a  panacea  for  every  possible 
evil  that  existed;  but  it  would  be  of  use  in 
restraining  both  intimidation  and  brihei'y, 
and  the  House  would  do  wisely  and  safely 
in  giving  leave  to  introduce  this  Bill.  Ho 
vrished  it  to  be  tried  as  an  experiment,  and 
he  believed  that  if  it  had  been  tried  in 
1853,  the  question  would  not  be  under 
discussion  now. 

VisooDHT  PALMBR8T0N :  I  wish  to 
stAte,  in  a  very  few  words,  the  reasons 
why  I  shall  not  be  able  to  vote  for  the 
Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend.  I  have  always 
opposed  the  Ballot  on  general  principles. 
Upon  former  occasions  I  have  stated  at 
suffident  length  the  grounds  upon  which 
I  thiulc  that,  instead  of  being  an  improrft- 


nient  in  our  electoral  aj'Stem,  i 
the  contrary,  tend  to  demora! 
degrade  our  national  charac 
performance  of  important  ci 
functions.  1  ennnot,  therefore 
my  hon.  Friend,  in  applying  i 
that  which  I  think  is  in  itself  a 
know  very  well  that  a  poison  i 
in  very  small  doses  sometimes  ci 
but  I  do  not  think  this  kind  of 
will  bo  nt  all  adapted  to  the  ev 
hon.  Friend  wishes  to  correct 
were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  a 
proposal  for  the  partial  and  Ic 
tion  of  that  to  which  upon  gent 
I  ohjecled,  any  anch  aispositiv 
reiuuvcd  hy  the  candour  or  t 
tion  of  Diy  hon.  Friend,  wh 
ing  that  valuable  cororaunicati 
hy  him  from  one  of  the  ea 
(he  last  election,  said  that, 
only  now  introduce  the  thin 
wedge,  it  would  do  more  to 
cause  of  the  Ballot  general!' 
years  of  incessant  agitation.  1 
perfectly  good  lenson  why  ray  I 
who  is  a  sincere  advocate  of 
should  recommend  the  Hotioi 
has  made  to-night ;  but  he  wil 
it  forms  an  eqnally  good  rea 
entertaining  different  opinio 
general  principle,  should  resist 
Again,  with  regard  to  (he  effec 
measure  would  be  calculated  to 
prevention  of  bribery,  I  must 
my  opinion  there  is  nnother  c 
which  my  hon.  Friend  mcnli 
shows  that,  so  far  from  oorreci 
of  which  he  complains,  the  t 
this  Bill  would  be  to  general 
hon.  Friend,  in  the  course  of 
read  an  extract  from  the  re 
Commissioners,  which  stated 
electors  had  been  bribed  by 
[Several  hon.  Meubers  :  Twel 
that  makes  my  case  so  much  tl 
for  if  under  a  system  of  open  vi 
compels  every  elector  to  declai 
he  desires  that  his  vote  should  1 
men  are  found  who  are  bribed  ' 
opposing  candidates,  you  wou 
system  of  secret  voting,  have  1 
who  wonid  be  so  bribed.  In  fa 
electors  who  were  disposed  to 
vronid  present  themselves  to 
opposing  candidates  at  nn  elect 
rannioate  with  each  by  means  c 
would  accept  of  a  bribe  fronn 
would  have  no  difficulty,  at  the 
in  pronusing  to  vote  for  both. 
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HooM  lonie  infomialion  reUtlfe  to  the 
naturo  and  worLing  of  the  Ballot  in  Aui- 
tralia.  At  tlio  ennie  time  1  muat  throw 
myielf  upon  the  tndulgenco  of  hon.  Mem- 
bcri,  not  oiilj  becuuae  I  now  for  tbe  Grct 
time  aUdress  them,  but  beoause  until  w'ubin 
the  last  linlf  hour  1  had  no  idea  that  I 
ihoiild  be  calici]  upon  to  do  so.  I  Imit 
that  I  shnil  receive  that  gcneroua  forbear- 
ancB  wliicli,  under  aiinilar  circuniBtaneef, 
hns  been  so  oflcu  granted  ;  and  1  antici- 
pate it  the  more  confident];  becaoa*  in 
llie  few  remarks  which  I  intend  lo  make 
1  thnll  confine  myself  to  facta  witkin  mj 
own  peraonal  experience. 

Ever  since  the  Erst  eonceuion  of  repro- 
Bentative  institutions  to  Australia,  vote  bj 
Ballot  bad  been  one  of  the  lueaaores  of 
reforai.  agitated  in  the  Colonies  and  ihdr 
Lcgislatares.  It  waa  not,  koweTOr,  nnlil 
Ibe  ere  of  tbe  iDlrodoetioa  of  what  b 
called  **  itospoosiUe  "  or  Pariiamentarj 
GoTcmnent.  tkat  it  met  witk  general  ad- 
that  ii»e  p  '  '- 
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in  tbe  house  ;  and  if  it  ii 
its  opcmtinn,  nt  nitj  rate 
and  simple.  But  bcfaro  I 
Sir,  wbBtitU,Iwilltullj, 
In  the  firit  place  it  is  ni 
Ballot.  There  is,  I  ihink 
pulardelDsioD  than  thatllit 
rica  has  generallj  had  for 
or  its  result  eecrcojr  in  i 
renllj  ostabliehed  not  fur 
■peed.  With  frequent  cl< 
to  the  Legielatures,  liut 
kinds  ;  with  almost  if  no' 
suffrago  ;  end  irilhout  tho 
ve  in  nn  older  country  hat 
portiuniDg  the  number  of  t 
oral  voting  wai  impractica 
came  nbsolutelj  necessary  i 
expeditious  macbinerj.  1 
Ballot  ;  and,  olthough  in 
and  irithin  the  last  tew  j 
diattDguishcd  from  open, 
propoaed  and  cren  put  ir 
are  only  exceptions,  and  tb 
BO  far  as  I  can  learn,  likely 
adopted.  Thia  open  or  J 
then,  as  giving  no  prolooiii 
was  not  established  in  VicI 

Nor,  Sir,  on  the  other  I 
those  systems,  which  Mr. 
offer  for  the  consideration 
meet  with  favour  in  Austr 
all  appeared  to  us  open  U 
that  they  would  afford  en 
personation  and  to  the  rci 
remedy,  of  bad  votes.  I 
plan  bad  ever  been  propose 
which  admitted  of  a  scru' 
before  an  Election  Commil 
once  given,  however  had  i 
mischief  was  done  ;  and  w 
were  convicted  of  persouati 
for  any  other  cause  were  p 
to  elect,  as  there  was  no 
taining  how  his  vote  was  < 
not  be  struck  off.  We  fel 
an  ei  tended  suffrage,  an 
increased  facilities  for  per 
whatever  system  we  niigh 
evil  would  be  greatly  nggra 
Ballot  in  its  usual  form  ; 
fore,  by  a  very  large  majc 
rejeet  that  form. 

But  we  did  introduce  ■ 
noxious  lo  neither  of  the  i 
have  alluded.  And  I  will 
(o  the  House;  promising 
other  respect,  as  to  the 
voters,  as  to  nominations, 
of  eipeoMi  and  petitions,  < 
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plained,  the  voter  ean  always  be  connected 
with  his  vote  before  an  Election  Committee, 
and  in  other  respects  the  proceedings  are 
identical  with  ours  in  England.  In  one  of 
these  cases  the  member  was  accused  of 
treating,  and  he  was  unseated.  In  the 
other,  I  think,  some  two  or  three  voters 
were  bribed  ;  and  this  also  was  proved 
without  difficulty.  There  was  also  at  the 
last  general  election  a  complaint  of  intimida- 
tion; and  this  undoubtedly  existed,  and  arose 
from  the  notorious  and  deep-seated  religious 
animosity  in  a  rural  district  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians,  which 
no  system  of  voting  could  have  concealed 
or  suppressed.  But,  as  a  whole,  elections 
have  been  conducted  with  a  regularity  and 
quiet  altogether  unknown  before  ;  and  this 
in  a  population  far  more  excitable,  and 
during  the  agitation  of  questions  far  more 
exciting,  than  you  have  in  tliis  country. 

I  admit,  Sir,  that  the  Ballot  has  its 
weak  points.  I  have  no  wish  to  conceal 
from  the  House  what  I  have  myself  ob- 
served to  its  disadvantage,  and  I  will  state 
them  to  you  candidly.  It  is  unfavourable 
to  candidates  against  whom  local  or  private 
prejudices  exist,  prejudices  which,  with 
open  voting,  would  be  often  concealed  ; 
and  it  unquestionably  works  better  in  a 
constituency  represented  by  one  than  by 
more  members.  In  the  latter  case,  as  the 
state  of  the  poll  is  not  known  through  the 
day,  decided  partisans  of  individual  candi- 
dates are  induced  to  plump  rather  than  to 
vote  for  the  whole  list  of  their  own  party, 
when  it  is  expected  that  the  contest  will 
be  close ;  although  with  open  voting  they 
might  have  no  reason,  and  indeed  would  be 
ashamed,  to  do  so.  I  remember  that  at  the 
first  election  for  the  city  of  Melbourne 
under  the  Ballot,  although  there  were  ten 
candidates  and  five  members  to  be  returned, 
the  average  number  of  votes  given  by  each 
elector  was  barely  over  two.  By  this  defect 
less  prominent  men  are  frequently  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  when  standing  with  lead- 
ers, although  their  party  may  have  a  small 
majority  on  the  roll;  an  inconvenience 
easily  cured  by  subdividing  the  electoral 
districts  and  giving  to  none  more  than  one, 
or  at  most  two,  members.  But  on  the 
other  band,  and  for  precisely  the  same 
reason,  the  Ballot  altogether  puts  a  stop  to 
what  I  will  call  afternoon  bribery.  I  allude 
to  what  many  borough  Members,  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  of  beine  engaged  in  a 
close  contest,  must  know  well, — the  tempt- 
ation to  bribe  arising  from  organizations 
of  corrupt  electors,  who  at  iW0|  three,  or 
Mr.  ChUden 


half- past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
offer  themselves  to  the  best  bidder  at  prices 
which  rise  as  the  poll  approaches  its  close. 
This  the  BoUot  manifestly  intends  to  stop ; 
for  as  the  state  of  the  poll  cannot  be  known 
through  the  day,  a  vote  is  as  valuable  at 
half-past  eight  in  the  morning  as  at  half- 
past  three  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  in  prac*t 
tice  it  has  been  found,  that  by  thus  re- 
moving all  the  food  for  excitement,  and 
by  reducing  the  value  of  unpolled  votes, 
bribery,  on  the  day  of  polling,  at  least, 
becomes  useless  and  obsolete.  In  this  re- 
spect the  success  of  the  Ballot  in  Australia 
is  unquestioned  by  its  most  determined 
opponent?. 

I  trust.  Sir,  that  I  have  now  shown  you 
that  the  Ballot  is  not  so  impracticable  as 
the  hon.  Meniber  opposite  confidently  in- 
formed us ;  but  I  would,  in  conclusion, 
venture  to  allude  to  the  special  case  under 
discussion.  I  take  it  that  the  constituen- 
cies of  Gloucester  and  Wakefield  have,  in 
fact,  comniittod  political  suicide.  Like 
many  instances,  which  will  at  once  occur 
to  you,  of  men  highly  distinguished  in 
politics  or  science,  whoso  better  principles 
have  been  momentarily  overthrown  by  some 
morbid  ovcr-ezcitement,  these  two  boroughs 
have  been  brought  down,  by  a  small  and 
corrupt  minority  in  their  bodies  corporate, 
to  the  disgrace  and  the  political  death 
which  has  now  justly  overtaken  them. 
They  lie,  as  it  were,  on  our  dissecting 
table ;  and  it  is  for  us  to  deal  with  them 
as  we  think  fit.  Whether  or  not  the 
Ballot  be  un-English  and  degrading,  so  far 
at  any  rate  as  their  interests  are  concerned, 
we  need  not  determine.  But  if,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  the  Ballot  may  be 
and  has  been  carried  out  in  a  British  com- 
munity, and  by  the  side  of  British  insti- 
tutions, not  only  without  mischief,  but  with 
the  most  perfect  success  ;  if  the  evils  which 
were  predicted  of  it  have  been  unknown, 
and  the  good  which  it  was  designed  to 
bring  about  has  been  accomplished  ;  then 
I  say  it  becomes  our  duty,  in  the  interest 
of  society  and  of  our  constitution,  to  test 
by  experiment,  under  our  own  eyes,  this 
problem  in  political  science,  which  cannot 
in  any  other  way  be  satisfactorily  solved. 
When  the  advocates  of  the  Ballot,  instead 
of  demanding  it  for  universal  adoption, 
generously  offer  to  abide  by  the  result  of 
its  trial  on  such  constituencies  as  Gloucester 
and  Wakefield,  it  is,  I  will  not  say  unjust, 
but  impolitic  in  its  opponents  to  decline  the 
experiment.  For  my  part,  I  hope  the 
House  will  agree  to  give  practical  appli- 
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cation  to  a  principle  which  is  dear,  not 
only  to  the  greater  part  of  those  if  ho  sit  on 
this  side,  but  to  the  majority  of  the  people; 
and  I  shall  therefore  give  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  my  most 
cordial  support. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  appealed  to  the 
Government,  after  the  speech  they  had 
just  heard,  showing  the  entire  success  of 
the  ballot  in  Australia,  to  withdraw  their 
opposition  to  a  Motion  which  was  supported 
by  the  Liberal  party  in  that  House.  Every- 
thing said  by  the  Home  Secretary  had 
been  contradicted  by  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  Membec  for  Pontefract  (Mr. 
Ghilders). 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  replied,  he  was 
sure  the  House  felt  exceedingly  indebted 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract  for  the 
very  able  and  interesting  statement  he  had 
made  in  reference  to  the  Ballot,  and  he 
personally  begged  to  thank  him  for  the 
valuable  support  he  had  given  to  his 
Motion.  With  regard  to  the  argument  of 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  had  only  to  say  that  he  put  this 
forward  as  an  experiment,  and  nothing 
else.  He  wanted  the  experiment  to  be 
tried,  and  he  used  the  expression  of  one  of 
the  candidates  for  Gloucester  when  he  said 
that  he  wanted  to  get  in  the  thin  edge  of 
the  wedge,  hoping  that  he  would  soon  be 
able  to  drive  it  home.  Great  measures 
were  not  carried  in  a  day.  They  must 
proceed  by  slow  degrees.  It  was  thus  they 
carried  Jewish  emancipation.  It  was  by 
taking  Baron  Rothschild  from  behind  the 
bar  and  placing  him  in  one  of  their  Com- 
mittees and  to  meet  the  Peers  in  conference 
that  they  were  enabled  to  convince  all  ra- 
tional men  that  the  contest  was  at  an  end, 
and  the  result  was,  thev  had  now  four  hon. 
and  distinguished  Members  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion  representing  in  that  House  large 
and  important  constituencies,  while  the 
British  constitution  and  the  Established 
Church,  which  it  was  said  would  perish  the 
day  a  Jew  took  his  seat,  stood  exactly 
where  they  were  ;  and  so  it  would  be  with 
their  representative  system  after  the  Ballot 
was  introduced.  Its  effect  would  be  equally 
harmless. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  118  ;  Noes 
149 :  Majority  31. 


Bazloy,  T. 
Beale,  S« 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Biddulph,  Col. 
Biggs,  J. 
Black,  A. 
Bonham-Oarter,  J. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Buller,  Sir  A.  W. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
ChUders,  H.  C.  £. 
Clay,  J. 
Clifford,  C.  C. 
CUve,  G. 
Collier,  R.  P. 
Craufurd,  £.  H.  J. 
Crawford,  R.  W. 
Crook,  J. 
Crossley,  F. 
DalgUsb,  R. 
Davey,  R. 
Deasy,  R. 
Douglas,  Sir  C. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Ellice,  £.  (St. Andrews). 
Esmonde,  J. 
Ewin,  U.  £.  C. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Fitz6erald,rt.  hn.  J.D. 
Foley,  Henry  W. 
Forster,  C. 
Freeland,  H.W. 
Gavin,  Major 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gifford,  Earl 
Goldsmid,  Sir  F.  H. 
Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 
Iladfield,  G. 
Hankey,  T. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hennessy,  J.  P. 
Ingram,  H. 
Jackson,  W. 
James,  £. 
Kershaw,  J. 
Kinglake,  A.  W. 
Kinglake,  J.  A. 
Kicnaird.  hon.  A.  F. 
KnatchballHugeBsen,£. 
Laing,  S. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lanigan,  J. 
Laslett,  W. 
Lawson,  W. 
Lcatharo,  E.  A. 
Lindsay,  W.  S. 
Locke,  John    . 
M'Cann,  J. 


MacEvoy,  E. 
Marjoribanks,  D.  C. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  P.  W. 
Mellor,  J. 
Merry,  J. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Monson,  hon.  W.  J. 
Morris,  D. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Noble,  J.  W. 
Norris,  J.  T. 
North,  F. 
O'Brien,  P. 
Osborne,  R.  B. 
Paget,  0. 
Paxton,  Sir  J. 
Pease,  H. 
Peto,  Sir  S.  M. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pollard-Urouhart,  W. 
Redmond,  J.  £. 
Robertson,  D. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Rothschild,  Baron  L.  de 
Rothschild,  Baron  M.  de 
Eoupell,  W. 
Russell,  A. 
St.  Aubyn,  J. 
Salomons,  Mr.  Aid. 
Salt,  T. 
Scholefiold,  W. 
Scott,  Sir  W. 
ScuUy,  V. 
Seymour,  Sir  M. 
Seymour,  W.  D. 
Shelley,  Sir  J.  V. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smith,  Augustus 
Stansfeld,  J. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Sykes,  Col.  W.  H. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Tite,  W. 

Tollemache,  hon.  F.  J. 
Trelawny,  Sir  J.  S. 
Villiers,  rt.  hn.  C.  P. 
Vivian,  II.  H. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Westhead,  J.  P.  B. 
WhaUey,  G.  H. 
Wickham,  H.  W. 
WiUlams,  W. 
Wyld,  J. 

TBLLBR8. 

Duncombe,  T. 
Ayrton,  A.  S. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adam,  W.  P. 
Alcook,  T. 
Atherton,  W. 


Baines,  E. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Baxter,  W.  £. 


List  of 

Arohdall,  Capt.  M. 
BaUlie,  H.  J. 
Baring,  T. 
Barrow,  W.  H. 
Bathnrst,  A.  A. 
Beecroft,  G.  S. 
Bentinck,  G.  W.  P. 
Bentinck,  G.  C. 
Blackburn,  P. 
Botfield,  B. 
Bridges,  Sir  B.  W. 
Brooks,  R. 


the  Noes. 

Browne,  Lord  J.  T. 
Bruce,  Major  C« 
Burghley,  Lord 
Carnac,  Sir  J.  R. 
Cartwright,  Col. 
Cave,  S. 

Oarendiah,  Lord  G. 
*  Cecil,  Lord  R. 
Clinton,  Lord  R. 
Close,  M.  C. 
Oodrington,  Sir  W. 
Cole,  hon.  Col. 
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Collins,  T. 
Denmstn,  hoti.  O. 
Dickson,  Col. 
Disraeli,  rt.  bon.  B. 
Du  Cane,  C. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W.  E. 
Donne,  Col. 
Edwards,  Major 
Elmley,  Visct. 
Elphinstone,  Sir  J.  D. 
Estcourt,rt.hn.T.H.S. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Filmer,  Sir  E 
Finlay,  A.  S. 
Forde,  Col. 
Forster,  Sir  6. 
Foster,  W.  0. 
Card,  R.  S. 
Garnelt,  W.  J. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
George,  J. 
Gladstone,  C. 
Goflf.  T.  W. 
Gordon,  C.  W. 
Gore,  J.  R.  0. 
Gray,  Oapt. 
Grogan,  Sir  E. 
Ualiburton,  T.  C. 
Hardy,  G. 
Hartopp,  E.  B. 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W, 
Herbert,  Col.  P. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hood,  Sir  A.  A. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hopwood,  J.  T. 
Horsfall,  T.  B. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howes,  E. 
Hume,  W.  W.  F. 
Hunt,  G.  W. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Johnstone,  hon.  H.  B. 
Jolliffe,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W. 

G.  H. 
Kekewich,  S.  T 
Kelly.  Sir  F. 
Kendall,  N. 
King,  J.  K. 
Knatchbull,  W.  F. 
Knox,  Col. 
Lacou,  Sir  E. 
Leeke,  Sir  U. 
'Lefroy,  A. 
Legh,  W.  J. 
Leighton,  Sir  B. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.C. 
Liddcll,  hon.  H.  G. 
Longfleld,  R. 
Lopes,  Sir  M. 
LoTaine,  Lord 
Lyall,  G. 
Lygon,  bon.  F. 
MiMaulay,  K. 


Mackie,  J. 
Martin,  J. 
Mathesoii,  A. 
Miller,  T.  J. 
Montagu,  Lord  R. 
Morgan,  0. 

Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  J.  R. 
Mure,  D. 
Naas,  Lord 
Northcote,  Sir  S.  H. 
Packc,  G.  H. 
Pakington,  rt.  hen.SirJ. 
Palk,  L. 

Palmerston,  Visot. 
Papillon,  P.  0. 
Parker,  Major  W, 
Patten,  Col.  W. 
Paull,  H. 

Peacooke,  G.  M.  W. 
Philipps,  J.  n. 
Powys,  P.  L. 
Puller,  C.  W.  G. 
Quinn,  P. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Rogers,  J.  J. 
Sclater-Booth,  G. 
Selwyn,  0.  J. 
Seymer,  H,  K. 
Shirley,  E.  P. 
Sibthorp,  Major 
Smith,  Montagu 
Smith,  Abel 
Smith,  S.  G. 
Smollett,  P.  B. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanhope,  J.  B. 
Steuart,  A.' 
Stewart,  Sir  M.  R.  S. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Taylor,  Col. 
Tempest,  Lord  A.  V, 
Thompson,  H.  S. 
Thynne,  Lord  E. 
Thynne,  Lord  H. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Torrens,  R, 

Trefusis,  hon.  C.  H.  R. 
Vallotort,  Visct. 
Vance,  J. 
Vandeleur,  Col. 
Vansittart,  W. 
Vernon,  L.  V. 
Walker,  J.  R. 
Walsh.  Sir  J. 
Watlington,  J.  W.  P. 
Winnington,  Sir  T.  E, 
Wise,  J.  A, 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wyndham,  hon.  H. 
Wynn,  Col. 

TBLLlRi. 

Mills,  A. 
Gurdon,  B. 


THE  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  smd,  that 
perhaps  it  would  bo  convenient  that  he 
should  inform  the  House  that  he  had  that 
erening  receired  a  communication^  from  his 


right  hon.  Fnend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  stated  that  he  felt  per- 
fectly competent  to  be  in  his  place  to- 
morrow and  make  his  financial  statement. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  VOTERS.  Ao. 
LBATE. 

Mil.  COLLIER  said,  he  rose  to  mo?o 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  prohibit  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  conveying 
voters  to  the  poll,  and  to  facilitate  polling 
at  elections.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill 
he  proposed  to  introduce  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  measure  he  hnd  brought  in 
last  Session,  and  as  that  Bill  had  been 
read  a  second  time  in  the  last  Parliament 
by  a  large  majority,  it  was  not  necessary 
fur  him  to  make  a  long  statement  to  the 
House.  The  state  of  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject was  that  it  was  lawful  to  convey  a 
voter  to  the  poll,  but  it  was  bribery  if 
money  was  given  for  his  conveyance.  This 
state  of  things  was  clearly  absurd,  and  it 
was  clear  that  they  must  cither  make  the 
payment  of  these  travelling  expenses,  in- 
cluding the  conveyance  of  voters  to  the 
poll,  absolutely  legal  or  illegal.  lie  trust- 
ed the  House  would  permit  him  to  intro- 
duce the  Bill  and  to  proceed  with  it  at  no 
distant  period.  He  believed  it  would  have 
a  tendency  to  insure  the  purity  of  elec- 
tions, or,  at  all  events,  do  away  with  some 
clear  and  manifest  evils  of  which  every- 
body complained. 

Mr.  COLLINS  said,  he  did  not  rise  to 
oppose  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  but  to 
deny  the  statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  that  the  payment  to  voters 
themselves  of  the  expense  of  their  convey- 
ance to  the  poll  was  bribery  under  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  The  Huddcrsfield 
Committee  decided  last  Session  that  such 
payment,  though  it  might  be  a  misde- 
meanour, was  not  bribery  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statute.  He  should  oppose  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  PEASB  said,  that  to  prohibit  can- 
didates in  counties  from  convoying  voters 
to  the  poll  would  practically  disfranchise 
many  poor  electors  in  outlying  districts. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  Bill  would 
bo  narrowly  watched  by  county  Members. 

Mr.  JOHN  LOCKE  remarked,  that 
whatever  the  decision  of  the  Huddcrsfield 
Committee  might  have  been,  the  Courts  at 
Westminster  had  declared  that  to  pay  the 
voters  themselves  the  expense  of  their  con- 
veyance to  the  poll  was  bribery. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITHS  said,  he  had 
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a  grent  re>p«ct  for  the  Courts  nt  West-  [  apparent  discr 
minster,  but  ilieir  decisions  coutU  not  affect  ment  oF  the  E: 
nhnt  WDfl  llie  end  and  object  of  bribery — n  ments  as  to  wli 
sent  ill  tbot  House.  Tlie  deciaioti  of  tbe  of  the  annexol 
Huddcrsfield  Commiltoc  on  the  contrarv.  Frauce.  It  n 
VMS  one  of  a  practicnl  clinrnctcr,  and,  his  knoirledge 
therefore,  entitled  to  considerable  weight,     had  been  creat< 

Lord  JOHN  BROWNE  ei|>resBed  the    crepancy  and  d 
hope  that  candidates  in  counties  nould  not    accounts,  and 
be  prevented  from  courejing  voters  to  the 
poll. 

Mb.  booth  suggested  that  soma  pro- 
*Hion  should  be  made  for  multiplying  poll- 
ing places. 

Mr.  collier  stated  that  a  clause  to 
tliat  effect  rurmed  part  of  tbe  Bill. 

Mb.  LIDDELL  said,  that  this  was  the 
third  mensnre  for  reform  of  the  representa- 
tion in  one  shape  or  another  that  had  been 
introduoed  that  evening  by  private  Mem- 
bera  ;  and  he  doubted  whether,  seeing  that 
the  Government  were  about  to  introduce 
a  general  measure  of  Parlinmentary  Re- 
form, the  former  exercised  a  wise  discre- 
tion in  bringing  fornard  Bills  dealing  with 
■mall  parts  of  the  subject. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  to  prohibit  the  psjment  of  tb«  Expenses  of 
eODVejing  Voters  to  the  Foil,  and  to  facilitate 
polUng  St  Elections,  ortUrtd  to  be  brought  in  bj 
Mr.  CoiiBB,  Mr.  Millor,  and  Mr.  Bunas. 


BEOOHD  nEADtN'O. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 
Motion  made,  and  Question   proposed, 
"  That  the   Bill   be  now  read    a  second 

Notice  tiiken,  that  Forty  Members  nore 
not  present;  House  counted;  and  Forty 
Ucmbers  not  being  present, 

Ilouie  adjourned  at  n  quait<r 
after  1  welve. 


HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  February  10,  1S60. 


The  Mabquess  op  NORMaNBY  satd,  he 
wished  to  obtain  an  explanation  from  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Granville)  relative  to  an 


ment  to  furni! 
what  had  bee 
authoritatively, 
doubt  with  tbe 
lor  for  Foreign 
on  a  previous  i 
of  Normanby) 
to  the  annezati 
their  Lordships 
contnim'ng  a  Be 
a  French  minis 
munication  thi 
other  House  o 
tnry  of  State  f 
staled  that,  at 
went,  they  did 
the  same  time 
communicatioDi 
Iweeu  the  Fn 
ments  on  the 
month  of  July, 
bably  made  oi 
QoTemment;  I 
of  these  transa 
ministration  of 
A  letter  from 
Beige,  with  w 
Pjench  Ministf 
cale  in  thut  shi 
given  in  this  i 
complete.  Noi 
never  think  of 
that  public  opii) 
sort  of  commu 
Minister,  as  we 
were  apt  to  c< 
authoritative  tc 
letters  to  news] 
bond  fide  sign  I 
bers  had  no  tri 
number  of  red 
one  end  and  i 
they  were  com 
this  mode  of  j 
communication 
journals  reprcs' 
did  so  and  so; 
in  this  country 
at  a  later  pe 
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made  by  Count  Walewski  to  Lord  Cowley, 
that  in  consequence  of  tho  interference— 
the  actiye  interference — of  England  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  annexation  of  the 
Central  States  of  Italy  to  Piedmont,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  revert  to  the  intention  of 
annexing  Savoy  and  Nice  to  Franco.  lie 
was  not  going  to  pronounce  any  opinion 
on  this  new  application  of  the  *'  logic  of 
facts."  The  communication  went  on  to 
state  that  no  doubt  what  transpired  be- 
tween Count  Walewski  and  Lord  Cowley 
would  be  communicated  to  the  Government 
of  England ;  and  the  letter,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  Count  Walewski,  stated  that 
whenever  the  matter  was  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  would  be 
found  (hat  these  circumstances  were  ac- 
curately stated  by  him.  He  would  not 
now  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
but  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  no  such 
circumstance  had  occurred;  because  if 
there  was  no  contradiction,  it  showed  that 
what  was  stated  in  the  other  House  was 
not  a  complete  account  of  the  whole  trans- 
action. Should  this  statement  prove  to  be 
correct,  and  should  thcro  have  been  such  a 
communication  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments at  a  later  period  other  than  that 
stated  by  Lord  John  Russell,  the  public 
would  not  have  been  in  full  possession  of 
the  facts.  If  what  Count  ^yalewski  is 
supposed  to  have  stated,  or  to  have  au- 
thorized some  one  to  state,  on  the  subject 
was  correct,  there  was  no  person,  however 
mixch  inclined  to  retain  their  notions  of  the 
disinterested  patriotism  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  who  could  doubt  that  the  French 
Government  would  never  have  spoken  in 
that  way  of  their  projects  unless  they  were 
already  sure,  by  something  that  had  passed 
before,  that  the  Ring  of  Sardinia  was 
ready  to  agree  to  barter  away  his  ancient 
hereditary  dominions  and  the  affections  of 
his  subjects  for  the  possessions  of  another 
Power,  which  perhaps  were  of  more  value 
and  more  gratifying  to  his  personal  ambi- 
tion. In  conclusion,  he  wished  to  ask 
whether  it  was  true  that  the  French  Go- 
vernment, during  tho  administration  of 
Count  Walewski,  made  any  communication 
to  Lord  Cowley  on  the  subject  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Savoy  and  Nice,  subsequent  to 
those  which  had  been  stated  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  by 
the  Foreign  Secretary;  and  if  so,  at  what 
period  such  communication  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  British  Government;  and 
whether,  supposing  any  such  communication 

The  Marquess  of  Nortnanhy 


to  have  taken  place,  any  allusion  was  made 
to  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  in 
Central  Italy,  and  as  regarded  the  annexa- 
tion of  Savoy  and  Nice  ? 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  said,  be  could  not 
enter  into  tho  statements  in  an  anony- 
mous letter  in  a  Belgian  newspaper,  bat 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  telling  the  noble 
Marquess  that  Her  Majesty's  uovemment 
had  received  no  official  communication  of 
any  such  communication  having  been  made 
by  Count  Walewski  to  Lord  Cowley.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  deny  that  some  conversation  might  have 
passed  on  the  subject  between  the  late 
French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Lord  Cowley. 

The  Marquess  of  NORMANBY  thought 
he  had  laid  the  ground  for  explanation, 
if  it  so  happened  that  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  this  country  refused,  or  did  not 
consider  it  consistent  with  his  duty,  to 
present  an  official  cou^munication  of  what 
passed  between  the  two  Governments;  and 
the  account  which  was  offered  instead  of 
documents  did  not  agree  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  other  party  to  this  transaction, 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  have  stated 
the  final  purport  and  effect  of  any  com« 
munication  that  passed  between  the  Am- 
bassador at  Paris  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  subject  of 
the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice. 

Earl  GRET  remarked  that  his  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Granville)  had  told  them  that 
there  had  been  no  official  communication 
between  the  French  Minister  and  the  Bri- 
tish Ambassador  at  Paris ;  and  be  should 
like  to  know  whether  by  that  their  Lord- 
ships were  to  understand  merely  that  there 
was  no  written  communication — because 
he  for  one  believed,  and  he  thought  their 
Lordships  would  agree  with  him,  that  any 
communication  of  such  great  public  im- 
portance made  verbally  by  the  French  Mi- 
nister for  Foreign  Affairs  to  tho  British 
Ambassador  was  an  official  communication. 
Therefore  he  wished  to  know  whether  it 
was  in  that  sense  only  that  Her  Majesty *s 
Government  wero  not  informed  that  this 
annexation  was  in  contemplation. 

Lord  WODE HOUSE  said,  his  noble 
Friend  did  not  mean  to  rest  his  answer 
on  there  being  no  written  statement.  A 
communication  might  be  made  without  its 
being  written.  The  fact  was,  that  there 
were  no  despatches,  no  communication 
at  all  of  a  formal  character  between  the 
two  Governments  between  the  times  stated 
by  bis  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Fo- 
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reign  Affairs,  irhen  he  made  his  statement 
in  July  last  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
nnd  a  recent  time,   when   some  further 
commnnications  had  taken  place  between 
the  French  Go?ernment  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government    on    the    subject  of    Savoy. 
When  his  noble  Friend  said  he  could  not 
deny  |;hat  some  conversation  had  passed 
between   Lord    Cowley  and    Count  Wa- 
le wski,  all  his  noble  friend  meant  to  con* 
vey  was,  that  between  July  and  January  the 
subject  may  have  been  occasionally  alluded 
to  in  conversation  between  Count  Wale  wski 
and  Lord  Cowley,  but  there  was  no  official 
communication  of  the  views  of  the  French 
Government  made  by  Count  Walewski  to 
Lord  Cowley,  which  the  latter  was  bound 
to  transmit  to  his  Government.      The  sub- 
ject was,  so  to  speak,  dropped  between 
July  and  January,  and  his  noble  Friend 
the   Foreign  Secretary  had  stated   most 
accurately  all  that  had  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Eabl  GRET  said,  it  had  been  rumoured 
that  a  distinct  warning  had  been  given  by 
Count  Walewski,  that  in  the  event  of  a  cer- 
tain line  of  conduct  being  followed  by  this 
country,  the  measure  for  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  would  be  pressed  by  the  French 
Government.  Was  he  to  understand  that 
such  a  state  of  things  was  generally  un- 
founded ? 

LoBD  WODEHOUSE  said,  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  assert  that  there  had  been  no 
mention  in  conversation  between  Count 
Walewski  and  Lord  Cowley  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Savoy  from  July,  when  the  com- 
munication was  made  to  which  his  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  had  alluded  in  the  other  House,*  up 
to  the  date  of  the  recent  communications 
hetween  the  two  Governments  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  that  nothing  had  passed  which 
had  been  considered  by  Lord  Cowley  as 
matter  for  a  despatch  to  his  Government, 
and  it  was  therefore  strictly  correct,  as 
had  been  stated-  by  his  noble  Friend  (Earl 
Granville),  that  no  official  communications 
had  passed  between  the  two  Governments 
on  the  subject*of  Savoy  since  last  July  till 
very  recently. 

The  Mabquess  of  NORMANBT  said, 
be  knew  Lord  Cowley  well  enough  to  be 
convinced  that  he  would  have  dealt  with 
anything  communicated  by  Count  Walewski 
as  a  matter  of  diplomatic  communication. 
He  begged  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  to  the  fact  that 
as  yet  there  had  been  no  statement  with 
reference   to  what  was  alleged    to  have 
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passed  between  Count  Walewski  and  Lord 
Cowley  which  might  not,  in  his  opinion,  if 
the  report  were  correct,  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  communication.     The  only  denial 
his  noble  Friend  had  made  was,  that  Lord 
Cowley  did   not  consider  any   statement 
made  by  Count  Walewski  of  a  nature  to 
I  make  it  a  matter  of  official  communication; 
and  if  so,  the  statement  attributed  to  Count 
Walewski  might  be  erroneous,  as  far  as 
Lord  Cowley  was  concerned,  since  it  was 
impossible  that  a  person  of  Lord  Cowley's 
experience  must  not  have  felt  that  a  com- 
munication or  conversation  of  a  probable 
change  of  policy  on   such   an   important 
point  notifi^  by  the  French  Minister  and 
based  on  the  objections  felt  to  the  con- 
duct of  his  own  Government,  was  subject* 
matter  for  immediate  official  report  on  his 
own  part. 

ST.  GEORGE'S-IN-THE-EAST. 
PETITION. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  presenUd  a  Peti- 
tion from  the  Rev.  Bryan  King,  M.A., 
Rector  of  St.  George's-in- the- East,  com- 
plaining of  interruption  of  Divine  Service 
in  the  Church  of  St.  George's-in-the-East, 
and  praying  for  relief.  With  the  petitioner 
he  had  no  acquaintance  whatever,  but  he 
had  been  asked  to  present  this  petition^ 
and  of  the  truth  of  its  statements  he  could 
have  no  knowledge.  But  the  party  had  a 
right  to  be  heard.  He  should  therefore 
desire  that  the  clerk  at  the  table  might 
read  it.  This  was  done.  The  petitioner, 
after  stating  that  he  had  been  rector  of  the 
parish,  which  contained  a  population  of 
some  50,000,  for  sixteen  years,  related  in 
some  detail  what  appeared  to  him  the 
causes  of  the  <3isturbances  in  the  church, 
laying  particular  stress,  as  an  exciting 
cause,  on  the  appointment  of  a  Sunday 
afternoon  lecturer  by  the  parishioners  in 
1859.  Ho  adverted  to  the  proceedings  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  arising  out 
of  that  appointment,  and  to  the  unsuccess- 
ful mediation  of  the  Bishop  of  London 
with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  the  dis- 
turbances. He  also  referred  to  the  cir-^ 
cumstance  of  his  having  had  recourse  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police,  Sir 
Richard  Mavne,  and  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary,  to  interfere  to  protect  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  sacred  duty;  that  that  in- 
terference had  not  been  equal  to  the 
emergency;  and  he  prayed  the  House  to 
take  such  steps  as  might  seem  necessary 
to  secure  him  and  those  who  assisted  him 
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in  bis  ministrations  from  personal  violence, 
and  the  colobi-ation  of  Divine  Service  from 
intorruption.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
oxproBScd  a  hope  that  the  Qovernment  had 
made  arrnngements  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  repeated  desecration  of  the  Church  of 
St.  QeorgeVin-the-East  and  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  services,  which  had  become  an 
intolerable  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood, 
and  was  offensive  to  the  moral  feelings  of 
the  whole  community.  His  opinion  was 
that  the  diflkulty  of  dealing  with  this 
nuisance  was  not  insuperable,  if  Sir 
Richard  Mayne  would  direct  tho  police  to 
enter  the  cnurch  and  watch  and  control 
the  conduct  of  the  disturbers  and  their 
tools  during  the  service.  At  all  events  tlie 
Acts  of  Parliament  should  bo  put  in  force, 
lie  bad  no  doubt  the  course  lie  recom- 
mended was  the  right  one,  and  that  the 
law,  as  it  now  stood,  was  sufficient  for  the 
suppression  of  tho  disturbances. 

retitiou  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Table, 

DIVINE  SERVICE   AT   PUBLIC 
THEATRES* 

KOTtCS  rOSTPOXBD. 

VwconcT  DUNOANNON,  wbo  bad  a 
Aeliee  on  the  paper. 


**  TV»  «kU  AtlmUoe  to  tb«  PcrftnnaMw 
^M  S«>rTk«  At  Scalers  WrUs  msd  oUwr  TlMitres 
iy  Or$T«H«  «f  tJ>*  Ckmrtb  of  K«$)ui4  on  Swi- 
^  Krtfam^ ;  mhI  te  mot*  a  Rc«ot«tMiw  tfeat 
Mwli  $*cti«*.  Wiif  k\?^l7  wv«f»b"r  ui4  iM«e> 
SMttitt  witii  Or4rr«iu«  <akttUlf4  to  u\j«r»  nUNr 
IWmi  ii4\«»co  tW  IViftfrw*  of  *NMKi  rrttftMB 
PrivKtpk*  ift  tb<>  >M<xf<4i«  u4  tkco«i{W«4  tW 

inlMMile^  tbat  us  es»%s quaere  of  •  •«$$«>- 
tae»  tbat  bswi  V(*eii  «a^  to  bi«K  sand  ewin|: 
le  tbe  ietNtttt  auacbei  t<i  tbe  |inM«««iiB|:s 
ie  tW  <4;xr  Hovse  tlN^I  rrHttbti^,  be  sbNski 
wcs^tfMie  witi)  Fr>laT«  FeWvarr  24tb«  bis 
K<>tire  fcr  eei'Vt:  ib*  atteAtk«  ef  tb«r 
L«r4$bifi$  te  tbe  Mffcumsftce  ef  Psv^^e 
S<rrm  at  Sai  4c's  Nv^^b.  aW  eib<r  tbe«- 
tN4i«  W  e)fv^iM«  ^f  tbe  CViireb  ef  £r4^ 
Iaa4  e«  ;$wh^  eMMi|:%  a»i  cewenK«^ 
nibkli  be  fey  few  i  le  weve  •  K^eehHM  to 
lb*  fAee  tbai  s«k^  etr<v<e»  b««%^  ^^<<^r 
wv^arwM'  simI  in^nasusetiM  w*«ii  etvfv^  sni^ 
eaiW»)at(ii  %e  b^^ic*  ratber  t>>aa  Mk»M« 
dM^pteipen^  sim»I  re^siai 
va  site  aMev^wt^*!^  mm  taren^iiMA 
tfTs  li  wa^e Sk^atMc  ef  tV  aae^t  vcciiis» 
dwimnew^  WsX  ae  rr«iv««l  ;^*  »*«>»» 
ef  !*%»  i^'^.pM  SM4  tkre  $taW"T  ^'  tbe 


ivol  f^iy4^ji4«M 


I  on  which  he  thought  there  ought  to  bo  tKe 
fullest  and  freest  discussion,  both  on  the 
part  of  their  Lordships  generally,  and  par«» 
ticularly  the  right  rev.  Bench  of  Bishops  ; 
and  he  therefore  would  postpone  his  Motion 
to  the  24th  February. 

Lord  PORTMAN  trusted  the  noble 
Lord  would  reconsider  his  determination  to 
bring  this  matter  forward  for  discossion 
between  this  and  the  24th  February.  No 
topic  was  more  calculated  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  and  equanimity  of  their  Lord- 
ships* House,  and  he  trusted  he  would  re- 
consider whether  it  was  wise  to  raise  a  dis- 
onssion  on  the  subject* 

ViscouHT  DUNG ANNON :  I  am  bound 
distinctly  to  state  that  in  bringing  forward 
this  Motion  I  conceive  I  am  doing  nothing 
more  than  making  uae  of  my  privil^e  as 
an  independent  Peer  of  Parliament,  and 
that  I  am  endeavouring  to  discharge  my 
duty  as  a  aineere  and  honest  Cburchman  ; 
and  nothing  can  induce  me  to  withdraw  it. 

The  Mabqusss  op  WESTMBATH 
thought  the  subject  altogether  had  better 
be  left  in  tbe  bands  of  the  right  rer. 
Prelate  of  tbe  dieeeae  of  London,  wbo,  by 
bis  great  good  aenae,  and  the  jodiciova 
exeretae  of  tbe  powws  entrusted  to  bim, 
liad  attracted  tbe  good  feeling  and  admins 
tioo  of  all  tbe  nsemben  of  tbe  Cburch  of 
j  England.  It  might  be  safely  left  in  bis 
hands,  and  be  tr«sted  that  tbe  Motion 

•  wooM  not  be  penerered  in. 
!      Visconrr  DUNGANNOX  repeated  tbat 
'  be  eonld  not  witbdraw  bia  Motion. 

Tn  Kjlel  or  RODEN  eoaenrred  in  tbe 
,  expediency  el  not  bringing  forward  tbe 

subject  lor  diaenssioo.  It  involved  very 
I  ddkete  qmtiSBS  vbidi  vo«ld  be  far  better 

de«lt  witb  by  tbe  Bisbopa.     He  tboogbt  it 

bad  belter  be  vi^Mbawm. 

•  Tn  LORD  CHANCELLOR  observed 
tbat  if  in  bringing  lbs  Modon  forward,  it 
ciMVi  be  abowm  tbat  its  eftject  waa  to  deal 
«itb  anrtbiag  in  6«  abape  of  irreverence 
M-breatb  ef  iitsinsa.  or  anything  of  wbidi 
a  g««9d  Cbrisdan  bad  a  rigbt  to  complain, 
tbe  Uease  and  tbe  teaalij  woaid  be  mneb 
^ol^ed  td  (be  smUo  Lard  for  caffing  tbeir 
an<«Uda  r^  it  a»d  aaiBadvertiDg  vpen  it ; 
i-at  if  tbese  »meea  were  casidactcd  with 
|«KT«  fisasiHT,  fc^eciaa^  and  ^eeoraas.  be 
iW«u:^t  UAve  waa  aa  laaaea  wby  tbey 
tbwft  be  4eak  witb  or  iatarfiered  wkb. 

AiiC— Mwe  or  CAKTREBURT 

b(  bad  eaiL>r  aa  expesa  an  eyiaiea  in 

aa3$«Mi  w  xi  tbat  ef  tbe  smUo  Lerd  wbo 

•  $4^^;«satd  tbe  wabAiawal  ef  tbe  Mocioa. 
«He»ctit 
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who  had  brought  the  subject  before  the 
House  was  solely  actuated  by  zeal  for  re- 
ligion and  reverence  of  the  Church.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  if  the  new  system  merely  attracted  by 
its  noTcIty  and  curiosity,  then  alterations 
would  soon  cease,  and  the  whole  practice 
would  come  to  a  natural  end.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  system  was  fonnded  on 
other  grounds — was  productive  of  good, 
and  likely  to  benefit  those  who  greatly 
needed  benefit — he  was  sure  the  House 
would  be  unwilling  to  interfere  or  place  an 
obstacle  in  the  way. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  said,  as  the 
noble  Marquess  had  made  allusion,  in  con- 
nection with  this  movement,  to  himself,  he 
might  state  tliat  in  considering  tins  ques- 
tion he  had  felt  it  to  be  a  difficult  and  a 
delicate  one,  but  that  he  had  in  no  respect 
interfered  with  it  in  one  way  or  the  other. 
What  had  been  done  had  been  done  by 
individuals  on  their  own  responsibility.  He 
confessed  that  when  the  movement  was 
first  mentioned  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
tort  of  incongruity  to  have  services  in  such 
places,  and  he  privately  expressed  an 
opinion  with  the  view  of  advising  the  clergy 
to  be  cautious  in  the  matter.  It  was  a 
tery  delicate  and  difficult  question,  and  one 
on  which  he  was  unwilling  at  present  to 
express  an  opinion.  By  doing  so  he  might 
prevent  clergymen  from  that  which  in  their 
eonsoienccs  they  felt  bound  to  do.  There- 
fore neither  he  nor  his  right  rev.  Brother 
of  Winchester,  in  whose  diocese  the  same 
practices  hod  taken  place,  had  expressed 
either  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the 
movement. 

^  Viscount  DUNGANNON  said,  he  had 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  sugges- 
tions that  had  emanated  from  one  he  so 
highly  respected  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  but  he  felt  a  conviction  in  his 
own  mind  that  these  proceedings  were  ut- 
terly at  variance  with  decency  aild  order, 
and  that  therefore  ho  had  a  duty  to  dis- 
charge from  which  he  would  not  shrink. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Six  o'clock,  to  Monday  next. 

Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

« 

Friday,  February  10, 1 860. 

MmuTss.]  PuBuc  Bills. — i®  Bribery  Prerention, 
Ac, ;  Registration  of  Voters ;  Packet  Service 
(Transfer  of  Gontracts). 


HARBOURS  OF  REFUGE  COMMISSION. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said, he  would 
heg  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
whom  he  was  glad  to  see  in  his  place.Whe- 
ther  it  is  the  intention  of  Government  to 
take  any  steps  in  the  present  Session  with 
a  view  to  carrying  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Harbours  of  Refuge  Commission  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  Sir,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me, 
within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  reply,  to 
^ve  to  the  question  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  answer  which  its  importance 
desenres.  If  he  will  permit  me,  I  would 
simply  say  that  Her  Majesty's  Gorernment 
have  in  preparation  a  measure  on  the  sub- 
jects of  Harbours  of  Refuge,  and  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  will  take  as  early  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  their  views  in  regard  to  it  as  the 
pressure  of  other  parts  of  puhlic  business 
will  permit. 

MR*  GLADSTONE'S  MISSION  TO  THE 

IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

QUESTIGir. 

Mb.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether 
he  has  any  objection  to  produce  tlie  papers 
relating  to  the  Mission  of  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone  as  High  Commissioner  to 
the  Ionian  Islands  ;  and  also,  if  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  produce 
them,  at  what  time  they  are  likely  to  be 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

ViscouxT  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  Her 
Majesty's  Goyernment  have  no  intention  of 
laying  any  papers  upon  subjects  referred  to 
before  Parliament ;  and  I  do  not  conceive 
there  is  any  necessity  for  their  doing  so. 

ALLOWANCE  TO  MAJOR-GENERALS. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  HENRY  STRACEY  said,  he  wished 
to  put  the  following  question  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War, — As  officers  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Major-General  from 
the  Household  Cavalry  receive  £1  9^.  2d. 
per  diem,  and  Officers  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major-General  from  the  Infantry 
of  the  Line  receive  £1  5s,  per  diem,  why 
Cavalry  Officers  of  the  Line,  promoted  to 
the  same  rank,  and  who  have  been  required 
to  attain  that  rank,  to  expend  for  the  re- 
gulated price  of  their  commission  £1,675 
more  than  the  sum  required  as  the  rcgu- 
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D  af  the 
lid  receire  the  samo  pa; 
r,  £1  5f.  per  diein;  and 
her  pay  for  greater  out- 
id  in  the  instanoe  of  the 
roDi  the  Houiebold  Ca- 
ipplicablo  totheCaralry 
who  haa  been  required 
ommitaion  &  1 ,675  above 
f  the  InfaDtrj  Officer  of 

BRBERTaaid,  thatthe 
|ui(e  right  as  to  the  fact 
Househotd  Brigade  re- 
te  of  pay  than  Caralry 
I.  It  was  not.  howoTer, 
}  greater  coBt  oF  their 
liniplj  bccauie  the  re- 
eir  regiment  trai  higher 
«  to  ordinarj  General 


rS-IN-THE  EAST. 
Esnos. 

LENNOX  >aid,  he  rose 
;  of  State  for  the  Home 
3r  his  attention  has  been 
intent*  of  a  Letter  from 
puhliahed  in  Tke  Timet 
Sth  inst.,  detailing  ccr- 

9  and  violence  attempted 
if  tbe officiating  Miniater 

10  performance  of  Dirine 
irch  of  St.  Qeorge's-in- 
jiastj  aiiil  whether  the 
ill  lake  efBoient  itept  to 
inee  of  luch  oulragcs  on 

said,  that  before  tbe 
lerod  he  had  a  elate- 
I  a  question  to  ask  the 

for  the  Home  Depart- 
tt  in  vrhich  the  snfctj  of 

be   involted.      It  waa 

in    the   first   place  Ut 

roni  a  lelter  which  he 

morning  from  one  of 

of  St.  Goorgo'a-in-lho- 
Qt  WB8  as  follows  : — 
iM  or  tbe  putt,  and  putiou- 

feu  that  should  the  ohur«h 
idnf  cveniiig,  Injiiiy  nnd  lou 
Hioence.  I  do  not  Mate  thu 
irn  taliilj,  for,  jodgin;  from 
ilioD,  tuvught  on  b;  tbe 
auwd  bj  the  ditturbances, 
ill  not  be  abls  lo  nllend  tbi^ 

hnJ  lo  put  to  the  Uonie 
ihcrbchasaiiyobjecltOD 


to  state  distinetlj  what  steps  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  a  recurreoce  of  the  lament- 
able scenes  which  took  place  in  St. 
GeorgeVin-the'East  on  Sunday  Inat,  and, 
if  loss  of  life  should  nnhappily  ocear,  who 
will  be  held  responsible  1 

Mr.  HENLBY  said  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  week  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  was  reported  tohave 
said,— "The  House  will  understand  that 
the  law  does  not  arm  the  Police  with  tbe 
power  of  summary  interference  in  case* 
of  noisy  disturbances,  or  interruptions  of 
silenoe  and  order  during  public  worship." 
He  wished  lo  know  whether  from  thst 
answer  the  country  is  to  undersland  tbat 
the  police  or  other  constables  are  not 
authoriied  and  required,  when  requested 
by  the  proper  authorities,  who  are  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  church, 
to  apprehend  persons  wilfully  disturbing  or 
interrupting  public  worship,  either  within 
or  without  the  church  ? 

Mr.  CLIVB  said,  he  would  beg  leaTC, 
in  the  absence  of  bis  right  hou.  Primd 
(Sir  G.  Lewis]  who,  he  regretted  to  say 
was  UDsble  to  be  present  from  indisposi- 
tion, to  answer  tbe  three  quesOons  whieh 
had  been  put.  In  reply  to  the  question  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  H.  Lenuoi),  he  had 
to  say  that  the  paragraph  in  The  Timei 
which  he  had  referred  to  had  not  escaped 
the  obserration  of  the  Home  Secretary  or 
of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police.  Upon 
tbe  appearance  of  that  paragraph  Sir 
Richard  Mayne  wrote  to  Mr.  Lee  to  the 
following  effect:— 

"I  oburre  in  The  Timtt  a  letter  with  jtltx 
lignstare,  in  irhlah  it  ii  ilated  th*t  *Hr.  Kio{ 
vBi  kidked  by  a  man,  who  ouilj  naanaged  to  gA 
awaj  from  the  crond.  Another  man,  calling  me 
a  name  not  usunllj'  printed,  Btruck  mo  a  Tiolent 
bioir  on  the  atoioscb,  in  which  not  the  bjitandcra, 
with  one  exception,  Memed  to  rrmpathiie  with 
him.'  I  request  joa  will  let  me  know  where  yoa 
were  at  the  time,  and  whether  the  aauult  took 
place  after  tbe  tervico  wis  over — alio  that  jou 
will  give  asoorreet  adeKiriptian  aa  youcan  of  tbe 
party.  Jt  1*  mentioned  in  the  Polios  report  that 
InipectorllamBOD  WMi  nailed  toga  to  tbe  ehnrob, 
SI  Mr,  King  had  been  aauulted,  but  Ur.  King 
said  he  did  not  know  tbe  man  who  auaulted  him. 
It  wsi  not  mentioned  to  any  one  or  made  known 
to  the  Police  that  you  were  auaulted.  I  tuve  a 
report  from  three  of  the  Police  who  were  in  tbe 
chureii  in  plain  eiothei,  who  followed  close  behind 
down  the  aisle,  who  did  not  tee  any  ntiaalt  eem- 
mitted  upon  yoa,  nor  did  they  hear  of  it  till  they 
taw  your  letter.  If  communintion  bad  been 
made  to  the  Police  at  the  time  tho  party  would 
hare  been  taken  into  cuatody,  and  if  yoa  will  gira 
me  infbnnatioa  the  Poliee  will  do  all  iu  Ibeir 
power  to  apprehend  hiro." 

No  answer  ha<l  yet  been  receired  to  that 
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letter.  As  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
her  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Butler) 
there  had  been  nothing  in  the  disturbances 
hitherto,  so  far  as  be  could  judge  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  police,  to  raise  any  apprehension 
that  loss  of  life  was  at  all  probable.  No  doubt 
most  improper  and  indecorous  interrup- 
tions of  the  public  worship  had  taken  place, 
but  there  appeared  no  necessitj  for  further 

Frecautions  than  those  already  taken. 
'*  Oh,  oh  !"]  He  would  he  glad  if  hon. 
Members  would  hear  him  out,  and  he  would 
tell  them  what  those  precautions  were. 
For  six  successive  Sundays  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  police  sent  between  thirty  and 
forty  constables,  with  a  superintendent, 
to  attend  the  church  at  all  the  services. 
They  accordingly  attended  during  part  of 
the  month  of  November  and  the  whole  of 
the  month  of  December,  and  reported  that, 
although  there  were  interruptions  by  the 
shuffling  of  feet  and  reading  the  responses 
in  a  disrespectful  manner,  nothing  what- 
ever occurred  which  they  could  lay  hold  of 
to  justify  the  arrest  of  any  person.  As 
the  functions  of  the  police  were  interrupted, 
and  other  duties  were  neglected,  it  was 
thought  desirable  at  the  end  of  the  six 
weeks  to  put  a  few  men  in  plain  clothes 
within  the  building.  Since  the  1st  of 
January  a  certain  number  of  men  had  at- 
tended  the  services,  and  they  also  reported 
that  they  had  been  unable  to  fix  on  any 
person  who  had  committed  any  such  out- 
rage as  would  justify  his  apprehension. 
Mr.  Inspector  Harrison's  report,  which  ap- 
plied to  what  took  place  last  Sunday,  con- 
tained this  statement : — 

"  I  beg  to  report  that  on  Sunday  last  I  was 
called  to  the  charoh  and  informed  that  Mr.  B. 
King  had  been  assaulted.  I  saw  Mr.  King,  and 
asked  whether  he  wished  to  give  any  person  into 
custody.  Ue  said  no  ;  he  did  not  know  the  man 
who  had  assaulted  him.  At  that  time  Mr.  King 
was  surrounded  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  gentlemen, 
his  personal  friends.  I  heard  nothing  of  an  as- 
sault on  Bffr.  F.  G.  Lee,  except  by  his  letter  in 
The  TittM  newspaper." 

In  addition  to  the  body  of  police  within 
the  church  a  large  body  were  placed  out- 
aide  within  a  few  yards,  and  the  church- 
warden was  informed  that  on  notice  of  their 
being  required  they  were  ready  to  enter. 
He  apprehended  that  it  was  not  within  the 
duties  of  the  police  to  suppress  manifesta- 
tions of  disapprobation,  but  that  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  their  duty  to  take  into 
custody  any  person  whom  they  saw  com- 
mitting an  outrage,  or  assault,  or  in  any 
way  misbehaving  himself.  With  respect 
to  the  question  as  to  the  lawsi  the  right 


hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Henley)  was,  no 
doubt,  perfectly  aware  that  a  police  con- 
stable could  not  arrest  any  person  for  a 
common  assault  unless  he  witnessed  it. 
The  police  had,  therefore,  naturally  looked 
to  the  churchwarden  or  any  person  who 
was  assaulted  to  give  information;  of 
course,  had  they  witnessed  the  assault 
they  would  have  taken  the  person  commit- 
ting it  into  custody.  The  churchwarden 
intimated  to  the  police  that  they  should 
be  at  the  door  to  assist  him.  They  were 
at  the  door,  and  when  the  churchwarden 
was  asked  if  he  wished  their  interference, 
the  answer  was  that  he  did  not.  The  only 
statute  which  would  authorize  a  oonstahle 
to  arrest  any  person  was  that  of  Queen 
Mary,  the  words  of  which  were  directed 
against  any  person  who  should  "  molest, 
disturb,  vex,  trouble,  or  unlawfully  ill-use 
any  preacher  or  preachers  while  celebrating 
mass  or  any  Divine  service."  A  subse- 
quent statute  gave  no  power  of  arrest,  but 
merely  of  issuing  a  summons,  upon  which 
the  party  summoned  might  be  bound  in 
recognizances  to  keep  the  peace. 

Mr.  HENLBY  said,  that  as  no  definite 
answer  bad  been  given  to  his  definite  ques- 
tion, he  should  renew  it  upon  a  subsequent 
evening. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,he  wished 
to  know  what  steps  the  Government  intend 
taking  to  prevent  a  scene  of  disgraceful 
riot  next  Sunday. 

Mr.  CLIVE  said,  he  had  already  an- 
swered that  question.  The  same  strong 
body  of  police  which  had  been  on  duty  at 
that  church  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  weeks 
would  be  there  again.  lie  did  not  know 
whether  any  hon.  Gentleman  had  anything 
else  to  suggest.  There  would,  of  course, 
be  also  police  outside  the  church  and  ready 
to  be  called  in. 

PUBLIC-HOUSES  AND  BEER-UOUSES. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  frank  CROSSLEY  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  whether  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
during  the  present  Session  respecting  Pub- 
lic-houses^ and  Beer-houses. 

Mr.  GLIYE  said,  the  Government  had 
no  intention  to  introduce  a  Bill  on  this 
subject  during  the  present  Session. 

ATTEMPTED  EXCLUSION  IN  A  FREE 

OnURCH.— QUESTION. 
Sir    JOHN    TRELAWNY  said,    he 
wished   to  ask    the   Under   Secretary  of 
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Stale  for  the  Home  Department  whether 
he  has  rend  in  the  Report  of  a  Committee 
on  means  of  Religious  Instruction,  pre- 
sented to  this  House,  the  e?idence  of  Arch- 
deacon Rush  ton  on  a  case  which  he  wit- 
nessed of  "  repeated  and  yiolent"  attempts 
to  turn  '^a  poor  devout  worshipper"  out 
of  a  church  ••  professedly  free"  (Trinity 
Hulm) ;  and  of  another  case  in  which  only 
one  free  seat  (and  that  a  bracket  in  the 
aisle)  was  provided  in  a  church  which, 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  ought  (as  Dr. 
Rushton  states)  to  have  had  one-third  of 
its  seats  free. 

Mr.  CLIYE  said,  that  in  answer  to  the 
hon.  Baronet,  he  would  ask  him  whether 
he  had  read  this  hlue-book  (producing  a 
very  thick  volume).  Early  next  week,  no 
doubt  he  should  be  able  to  answer  the 
question. 

VOLUNTEER  CORPS  (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  M'EVOT  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  whether  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  intro- 
duce a  measum  for  the  purpose  of  repeal- 
ing the  Acts  which  at  present  prevent  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  from  co-ope- 
rating in  the  formation  of  Volunteer  Corps? 

Mr.  CARDWELL  stated  that  Govern- 
ment had  no  intention  of  repealing  any 
Acts  which  at  present  prevented  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  Ireland  from  co-operat- 
ing in  the  formation  of  Volunteer  Corps 
with  their  fellow  subjects  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

THE  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  appeared  at 
the  bar,  and  on  being  called  by  the 
Speaker,  brought  up  Papers  by  command. 

The  Clebk  at  the  table  read  the  title : 
— **  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French." 

ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  I  rise,  Sir, 
to  make  the  usual  Motion  that  this  House 
at  its  rising  do  adjourn  to  Monday,  and  in 
duing  so  I  will  put  it  to  those  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  have  Notices  on  the  Paper  of 
questions  and  discussions  founded  on  that 
Motion  whether  they  will  have  the  goodness 
to  postpone  them  so  as  to  enable  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer immediately  to  make  his  statement 
of  the  finances  of  tlie  yoar. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  at  rising  to  adjourn  till  Monday. 

Sir  John  Trehwny 


CUSTOMS    ACTS— COMMITTEE.— 
THE   FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  House,  according  to  Order,  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Costoms 
Acts. 

Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

.  The  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER rose  and  soid:  ^Sir — Public  expee- 
tation  has  long  marked  out  the  year  1860 
as  an  important  epoch  in  British  finance.  It 
has  long  been  well  known  that  in  this 
year,  for  the  first  time,  we  were  to  receive 
from  a  process  not  of  our  own  oreatioa,  a 
very  great  relief  in  respect  of  our  annosl 
payment  of  interest  of  the  national  debt^ 
a  relief  amounting  to  no  leas  a  sum  than 
£2,146,000 — a  relief  such  as  we  never 
have  known  in  time  past,  and  such  as  I 
am  afraid  we  never  shall  know  in  time  to 
come.  Besides  that  relief,  other  and  more 
recent  arrangements  have  added  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  juncture.  A  revenue  of 
nearly  £12,000,000  a  year,  levied  by 
duties  on  tea  and  sugar,  which  still  retain 
a  portion  of  the  additions  made  to  them  oa 
account  of  the  Russian  war,  is  about  to 
lapse  absolutely  on  the  3Ist  of  March,  oa- 
less  it  should  be  renewed  hy  Parliameat 
The  income-tax,  from  which  during  tbo 
year  we  shall  have  derived  a  aum  of  betweea 
£9.000,000  and  £10,000,000,  is  likewisi 
to  lapse  at  the  very  same  time,  alihoogii 
an  amount  not  inconsiderable  will  still  re- 
main to  be  collected  in  virtue  of  the  law 
about  to  expire.  And  lastly,  an  event  of 
not  less  interest  than  any  of  these,  whioh 
has  made  public  feeling  thrill  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other — I  mean  the 
commercial  treaty  with  France  whioh  my 
noble  Friend  the  Foreign  Minister  has  jast 
laid  on  the  table — rendered  it  a  matter  of 
propriety,  almost  of  absolute  necessity,  for 
the  Government  to  request  the  House  to 
deviate,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  from  its  usual,  its  salutary,  its 
constitutional  practice  of  voting  the  pria* 
cipal  charges  of  the  year  before  they  pro* 
coed  to  consider  the  means  of  defrayiflg 
them,  and  induced  the  Government  to 
think  they  would  best  fulfil  their  duty  by 
inviting  attention  on  the  earliest  practieaUo 
day  to  those  financial  arrangements  of  the 
year  which  are  materially  affected  by  the 
treaty  with  France,  and  which,  thoagk 
they  reach  considerably  beyond  the  limits 
of  that  treaty,  yet,  notwithstanding,  est 
only  be  examined  hy  ihe  House  in  a  latie- 
factory  manner  when  examined  aa  a  whole* 
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This  must  be  our  apology,  if  any  apology 
be  needed,  for  asking  the  House  to  take 
into  its  earnest  consideration  the  matters 
which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  it.     And, 
Sir,  every  consideration  both  of  gratitude 
for  the  kindness  of  the  House  to  myself 
and   likewise  of  public  duty  will  ensure 
that,  if  I  ha?e  an  extensive  field  to  traverse 
and  many  subjects  to  open  and  discuss,  I 
shall  not»  at  least,  make  any  wanton  tres< 
nass  on  the  time   and    attention  of  the 
House.     The  results  of  the  finance  of  the 
last  year,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  positively 
reached  its  close,  can  only  be  presented  in 
a  form  founded   partly  on   account  and 
partly   on   estimate.     At  the  same  time 
they  will  be  given  in  figures  on  which  the 
House  may  place  reliance  as  being  for 
every  practical  purpose  perfectly  safe.     It 
is  necessary  for  me  here  to  remind  the 
House  that,  as  is  not  usually  or  frequently 
the    case,  circumstances    have    occurred 
during  the   latter  portion  of  the  present 
financial  year  which  tend  materially  to  in- 
fluence  its    results.      The  expedition   to 
China  has  made  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  proposed  military  aad  naval  expendi- 
ture of  the  year,  even  beyond  the  liberal 
scale  of  provision  supplied  by  Parliament 
in  the  last  Session  ;  and  likewise  the  ar- 
rangements coming  into  force  under  the 
commercial  treaty  with  France,  in  case  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  shall  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  House — will  act  materially 
open  the  Customs  revenue  for  the  residue 
of  the  year.     I  will,  therefore,   Sir,  with 
your  permission,  first  present  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  state  of  the  account  as  it  stood, 
entirely  apart  from  these  disturbing  causes, 
and  I  will  then  in  a  few  words  show  the 
Committee  how,  since  these  causes  have 
eome  into  action,  it  is  at  present  likely  to 
stand.     The  results  of  the  year  in  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view — at  least,  so  far  as  re- 
ceipts are  concerned  ~  have  been  eminently 
satisfactory.     The  Customs  revenue,  which 
I  estimated  at  £23,850,000,  and  which  I 
estimated  at  that  amount  so  lately  as  the 
month   of  July  last,  will  produce — apart 
from  the  causes  to  which  I  have  referred — 
and  I  beg  the  House  all  along  to  bear  this 
parenthesis  in  mind~ £24,750,000.     The 
Excise  I  estimated  at  £19,310,000;   it 
will  produce  £19,724,000.     The  Stamps, 
however,  show  a  small  deficit,  having  been 
estimated  at  £8,100,000,  while  they  will 
produce  only    £8,000,000.      The    Land 
and   Assessed   Taxes  were   estimated   at 
j&3,200,000 ;  they  will  produce  the  same 
turn.     The  Ineome  tax  was  estimated  at 


£9,940.000  ;  it  will  produce  £9,894,000. 
The  Post-office  revenue  was  estimated  at 
£3,250,000  ;  it  will  produce  that  sum. 
The  Crown  Lands  were  estimated  at 
£280,000 ;  they  will  about  fulfil  that 
estimate.  The  M  iscellaneous  Kevenue  was 
estimated  at  £1,530,000;  it  will  produce 
£1,480,000.  The  general  result  will  be 
this : — The  revenue  was  estimated  to  pro- 
duce £69,460,000,  and  it  would  have  pro- 
duced £70,578,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
looking  at  the  side  of  expenditure,  we  should 
have  stood  as  follows : — The  interest  of 
the  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  estimated  at 
£28,600,000,  will  amount  to  £28,638.000; 
the  Miscellaneous  and  Consolidated  Fund 
charges  amount  to  £1,960,000,  the  sum 
at  which. the  estimate  was  taken ;  the  Army 
was  estimated  at  £13,300,000,  and  it 
would,  independently  of  the  recent  mea« 
sures,  have  cost  £13,550,000,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  excess  of  expenditure  handed 
over  from  the  preceding  year.  The  Navy 
was  estimated  at  £12,782,000;  it  would 
have  cost  £12,630,000.  The  expenses  of 
the  Civil  Service — called  miscellaneous-^ 
were  estimated  at  £7,825,000;  they  would 
have  cost  £7,700,000.  The  Kevenue  De- 
partments were  estimated  at  £4,740,000 ; 
they  would  have  cost  £4,447,000.  The 
total  result  is  that,  whereas  the  estimated 
charges  of  the  yenr  were  £69,270,000, 
the  total  expenditure  would  have  been 
somewhat  less,  or  £68,953,000.  Com- 
paring this  expenditure  of  £68,953,000 
with  the  receipts  of  £70,578,000,  the 
Committee  will  perceive  that  we  should 
have  had  a  surplus  of  income  over  expen- 
diture of  not  less  than  £1,625,000.  That 
surplus  would  have  been  the  result  of  the 
liberal  and  wise  provisions  made  by  Parlia^ 
ment  in  the  past  Session  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  year.  As  matters  now  stand, 
indeed,  it  will  not  be  available  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  National  Debt,  for  it  has 
almost  entirely  been  absorbed;  jet,  never- 
theless, it  may  serve  for  a  good  example 
of  the  prudence  of  that  rule  which  always 
induces  this  House,  when  appealed  to  for 
the  purpose,  to  provide  ample  means  to 
meet  the  public  expenditure,  inasmuch  as 
Parliament  will  by  means  of  it  be  enabled, 
if  it  shall  think  fit,  to  carry  forward  mea- 
sures of  great  importance  without  any  new 
financial  provision. 

But,  Sir,  after  Parliament  had  ad- 
journed, as  I  have  stated,  we  had  to  en* 
counter  additional  charges;  and  I  come 
now  to  what  1  have  called  the  disturbing 
causes  which  have  acted  on  the  revenue. 
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The  ncoessitf  of  milking  proTiBion  for  tlio 
expsilition  to  Cliiun — nn  exgiedition  la  be 
the  bearer,  in  the  first  instance,  of  peace- 
ful rem ons trance— cast  an  addition  on  the 
rotee  for  military  expenditure,  trlilch,  to- 
gether with  an  eiceoa  in  the  army  eipendi- 
ture  in  the  jear  185S-9,  stands  as  follows  : 
—  Army,  £900.000  j  NnTj,  £270,000, 
Then  has  arrived  the  treaty  with  France. 
It  is  very  difficult  Indeed  to  estimate  for  so 
ahort  a  time  db  that  trbich  has  to  pass 
before  March  3lBt  what  the  results  and 
effects  of  that  treaty  will  be  upon  the 
Customs  rerenue,  more  especially  as  a 
question  may  arise  with  respect  to  certain 
payments  which  it  may  bo  requisite  to 
make  to  a  limited  class  of  persons  who  are 
affected  by  some  of  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ments of  that  treaty.  However,  we  have 
'assigned  what  we  think  an  ample  amount; 
and  I  have  therefore  to  deduct  from  the 
estimate  which  I  have  submitted  to  tbe 
Committee  for  the  Customs  revenue  of  the 
current  year  a  sum  of  £640,000.  We, 
therefore,  stand  worse  than  we  should  have 
stood  by  £i,170,000ror  additional  charges 
on  the  army  expenditure,  and  also  by 
£640,000  likely  to  be  lost  on  our  Cus- 
toms receipti  in  consequence  of  the  treaty 
with  France.  The  total  of  these  two  is 
£1,810,000,  which,  being  deducted  from 
the  surplus  we  should  have  had,  would  ap- 
pear to  place  UB  on  ihe  wrong  side  of  the 
account.  But  deliverance  has  come  in  froin 
a  quarter  from  which,  perhaps,  it  would 
not  have  been  eipected. 

"  Via  priina  salatii, 
QaDdmiDime  reria,  Graift  pandetnr  sb  orbs," 
A  friendly  kingdom  has  undertaken  to  pay 
us  a  debt,  and  this  at  the  very  moment 
when  she  herself  is  engaged  in  war.  Spain, 
not  under  any  peculiar  pressure  from  us, 
but  with  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  duty, 
not  wishing  to  avail  herself  of  the  plea 
which,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  she  might 
urtder  the  circumstances  have  advanced  for 
time,  has  remitted  to  us  a  sum  in  bills 
which  will  shortly  come  due,  of  nearly 
£dOO,000,  of  which  £250,000  will  come 
to  the  credit  of  the  revenue  before  Uorch 
31st.  And  now.  Sir,  if  the  Committee 
will  lake  the  trouble  to  compare  the  figures, 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  set  out  with  a  pro- 
bable surplus  of  £1,635,000;  adding  to 
that  surplus  the  £250,000  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  it  becomes  £1,875,000,  against 
which  we  bare  a  charge  of  £1,810,000; 
a  stale  of  the  accouut  which  will  leave 
the  Chancellor  of  ibe  Sichcquer  with  a 
surplus — undoubtedly  one  of  ihe  narrow- 
fAe  Chanctllor  of  the  Ercie^tur 


est   on  record,  but  still  a  surplus  not  i 
deficit. 

This,  then.  Sir,  is  the  probable  slate  o 
tbo  account  for  the  present  year,  rndinj 
with  the  31st  of  March.  1  now  proceet 
to  approach  tbe  more  extensive  and  mor< 
difficult  part  of  the  subject — that  whicl 
relates  lo  llie  charge  and  exjienditure  o 
the  coming  year  1860-61. 

First,  Sir,  the  cstimaled  charge  for  tin 
funded  and  unfunded  dobt  in  the  cominf 
year  is  only  £26,200,000,  which  show: 
a  decrease  of  £2,438,000  — a  sum  eon 
siderably  largi 
annuities  whicl 
the  reason  of  I 
— as  the  Com 
lect — we  were 
a  special  provi 
ment  that  falls 
in  consequence 
annuities;  whe 
run  its  full  ter 
have  gone  inb 
arrangement  i 
debt  in  1859-< 
meats  the  reli 
year  1860-61. 
tbe  debt  standi 
Consolidated  ] 
called,  stand 
an  increase  of 
Militia,  includi 
amount  of  £5 
duty  to  propos 
expedition,  wil 
The  Navy  and 
mention  logetfa 
oompariaon  wil 
Facket  aervic 
from  the  Adi 
Estimates  at  . 
sums,  which  1 
military  expcni 
and  sea,  along 
service,  amoun 
an  increase  of 
Estimates,  in  I 
which  were  t( 
crease  of  £2,4 
mates  for  the 
augmented  by 
will  be  brough' 
should  grant  tl 
ment  will  think 

The  Misoelli 
Uken  at  £7,5C 
bits  a  decrease 
mates  of  last  yi 
Committee  vtbi 
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manner  declared  its  intention  of  appointing, 
should  be  enabled  to  enter  on  its  labours  at 
an  early  penod,  and  shall  prosecute  them 
with  such  yigour  and  success  as  to  enable 
us  to  carry  further  the  process  of  retrench* 
ment,  I  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
mored,  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
who  supported,  and  the  other  Members  of 
the  majority  who  carried  the  Motion  for  its 
appointment,  that  it  will  be  a  result  accepts 
able  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

The  estimate  for  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ments, standing  at  £4,700»000  presents  an 
apparent  increase  of  £225,000  ;  but  do  not 
suppose  that  this  is  a  real  increase  of  the 
charge  ;  it  is  due,  to  speak  in  general  terms, 
to  an  increase  of  accommodation  in  the 
Post-office  Department,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  continue  to  be  fully  balanced  by 
the  increase  of  revenue  in  that  branch  of 
the  public  service.  The  total  amount  of 
the  six  sums  which  I  have  stated  to  the 
Committee  is  £70,100,000. 

With  respect  to  one  great  and  conspi- 
cuous head  of  increase — that  on  the  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Estimates — it  is  not  my 
intention  at  the  present  to  enter  into  any 
discussion ;  but  it  will  be  the  duty  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  and  of  my  noble  Friend 
who  represent  those  departments  respect- 
ively, to  explain  that  subject  to  the  Com- 
mittee at  the  earliest  date,  and  to  lay  be- 
fore them  the  nature  of  the  special,  and,  we 
may  hope,  in  a  great  degree  temporary, 
causes  which  have  rendered  it  necessary  to 
make  so  considerable  a  demand  on  the 
country.  Now,  Sir,  when  we  look  at  the 
estimated  income  for  the  coming  year,  it  is 
a  matter  of  which  the  first  view  will  hardly 
be  found  satisfactory.  And  I  confess  1  am 
not  sorry  that  the  figures  should  be  such  as 
will  at  least  draw  serious  attention  to  the 
whole  subject.  For  it  is  well  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  your  annual  review  of  the  income 
and  expenditure,  there  should  be  special 
junctures  with  circumstances  so  marked 
that  you  are  obliged  to  institute  a  deeper 
and  more  comprehensive  examination,  and 
to  consider  more  at  large  what  is  the  pro- 
per scale  both  of  taxation,  and  likewise  of 
expenditure,  for  this  great  country. 

The  estimated  income  for  1861  will  be 
taken  by  me  in  the  first  instance  with  refer- 
ence simply  to  the  law  as  it  stands ;  except 
that  I  shall  assume  that  the  Committee 
would,  almost  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  think 
it  right  to  renew  the  toxes  on  tea  and  sugar 
at  rates  not  less  than  that  which  they  deli- 
berately adopted  in  1853.  Pray  under- 
stand that  1  am  assuming  the  renewal  of 


these  particular  duties  at  what  would  be 
called  the  minimum  rate,  but  I  shall  as- 
sume nothing  else  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
given  us  by  the  law,  so  that  I  may  exhibit 
to  the  Committee,  as  fully  and  as  clearly 
as  1  can,  the  nature  and  the  whole  extent 
of  the  deficit  which  they  will  have  to  supply, 
in  order  that  they,  on  their  part,  may  ex- 
ercise the  largest  and  the  freest  choice  with 
respect  to  the  means  which  they  may  think 
proper  to  adopt  for  that  purpose. 

Approaching  the  subject  from  that  point 
of  view,  we  estimate  that  the  Customs 
will  yield  £22,700.000;  the  Excise, 
£19,170,000;  the  Stomps,  8,000,000; 
and  the  Taxes,  £3.250.000.  The  Income- 
tax,  that  is  one  half-year  still  outstanding 
at  the  rate  of  five-pence  in  the  pound, 
would  yield  £2,400,000  ;  the  Post-office, 
£3,400,000  ;  the  Crown  Lands,  £280,000  ; 
and  the  Miscellaneous  Revenue,  1,500,000. 
The  total  of  these  receipts  would  be 
£60,700,000.  The  total  charge  which  I 
have  exhibited  is  one  of  £70,100,000  ;  and 
the  apparent  deficit,  1  need  hardly  state 
to  the  Committee,  amounts  to  £9,400,000. 

1  am  not  representing  a  brilliant  state  of 
affairs  as  respects  the  revenue  and  expen« 
diture  of  the  country,  nor  do  1  pretend  to 
place  on  it  any  such  colour.  We  have  a 
prosperous  country,  a  wealthy  country,  a 
country  rapidly  growing  in  wealth  and 
power ;  but  the  relative  state  of  your  re- 
venue and  expenditure  is  such  as  I  have 
described.  And  pray  observe  that  in  that 
charge  of  £70.100,000  we  get  the  benefit 
of  the  2,000,000  and  upwards  of  annuities 
which  will  fall  in  during  the  year.  I  am 
bound,  also,  to  say  that  I  am  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  ask  you  to  do  all  that  might  under 
other  circumstances  have  been  desirable.  I 
frankly  own  that  I  do  not  feel  myself  in  a 
position  to  propose,  as  I  otherwise  might 
have  proposed,  that  you  should  make  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  the  sum  of 
£1,000,000,  which  will  be  due  for  Exche- 
quer bonds  in  November  next.  Such  as  it 
stands,  without  any  such  provision,  you 
have  the  deficit  before  you. 

And  now,  Sir,  it  would  be  perfectly 
possible  for  me  to  close,  were  it  not  for  the 
treaty  which  I  have  to  discuss  ;  it  would, 
at  any  rate,  have  been  perfectly  possible 
for  the  House,  if  such  were  the  view 
which  they  entertained,  to  close  the  whole 
account  by  a  very  simple,  but,  1  must 
say,  a  very  rude  process.  £9,400,000  is 
wanted.  1  will  suggest  to  you  two  modes, 
by  either  of  which  you  might  have  thought 
fit  to  supply  it.    You  might  have  said,  or 
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,  no  thall  keep  tlio  left 
at  tlioir  preacnt  rates; 
I  wotilil  luppl;  n  sum  of 
£2,100.000  laken  from 
:aveB  the  less  formidable, 
bio  sum  of  £7,-300.000. 
ih  llie  Commiltee  to  ob- 
tUiiik  with  the  Govern- 
rge  and  ample  provision 
out  to  propose  for  the 
mtr^  is  a  necessnrj  out- 
lo  make  good  tlio  deficit 
Tespeclire  of  any  trcftlj 
nj  relief  to  tlie  pea|ile, 
cnt  of  the  oonimcrcial 
ion  nhalever  of  taxes  af- 
luatrj,  even  to  the  extent 
g.  And  nhat  is  incitut 
deficit  of  £7,300,000? 
rate,  an  income  tax  of 
The  tax  at  that  rate 
or  the  ;ear  1860-1  the 
000,  or  a  surplus  of 
would  certaitiiy  bo  a 
But,  again,  gupposiug 
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1  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
,000  ;ou  would  require 
easily  stated  and  easily 

'  an  income  tax  of  Is.  in 
I  also  would  be  without 
m  of  duty,  and  would  bo 
equircd  for  the  general 
ircnue. 

may  bo  said,  and  said 
ny  Meoihers  of  Her  Mo- 
lt— but  most  of  all  with 
demanded  of  me — what 
e  ealcntalions  of  1833  f 
tgitimntc  question,  and  I 
hoo.  and  learned  Friend 
.nsner  so  simple  that  the 
uns  may  read  "  it.  Our 
ins  dated  1853  aro  to  be 
i,  and  from  that  indu- 
liave  within  the  lost  two 
sfroslied  my  own  rceol- 
compiitaiions  I  find  arc 
resented  iu  a  very  simple 
ncd  that  we  should  gaia 
lor  of  the  Exche^atr 


upon  revenue  in  the  interval  between  1853 
and  1861  la  the  following  proportion:— 
from  new  taxes  then  proposed,  iiielnding 
the  sucoossion  tax,  £2,549,000  ;  from  let. 
sened  charjio  on  account  of  the  oationa) 
debt,  £1,264,000  ;  at  the  same  time  we 
knew  that  terminable  aniiuitiea  wonid  fall 
in  in  1860  to  the  amount  of  £2.146,000. 
Adding  together  tlieso  three  chief  soarcet 
of  relief,  they  make  a  sum  of  £5.959,000, 
wiiich  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  sam  to 
wliioh  ibe  income  tax,  at  the  rate  of  7d.  in 
the  pound,  was  estimated  for  the  year  165L. 
The  aetual  eslimato  was  £6.140.000. 
which,  with  this  sum  of  £5,959,000  to 
sot  ngaiost  it,  we  should  have  been  able  to 
surrender.  With  regard  lo  these  oalenla- 
tions,  they  have  suffered  some  damage ; 
they  have  suffered  eonsiderable  daniage 
from  what  has  since  oocnrred.  Bn(  tMt 
damage  is  not  tlie  cause  of  our  net  being 
able  to  dispense  with  the  income  tax.  I 
can  show  demonstrably  that  this  ie  not 
the  case.  Tlio  sucoessioR  duly  failed  to 
produce  what  we  expected  of  it,  partly,  or 
rather  mainly,  becaase  it  was  found  that 
by  the  usual  course  of  suoceasion  real  pn>. 
perty  goes  in  the  direct  line  in  a  mneh 
greater  number  of  cnses  than  personal  pro* 
perty  ;  so  that  if  £100,000,000  a  year  in 
real  and  settled  property  came  under  tbe 
succession  duty,  that  amount  wonld  not 
yield  the  same  average  of  duty  as  if  it  had 
been  personal  property.  I  do  not  now 
■peak  of  a  fact  known  lo  the  Couroitlec, 
that  only  life  Interest  is  valued  with  respeet 
to  real  pi-opcrty,  but,  over  and  above  that, 
real  property  descending  in  the  direet  line 
from  father  to  son  and  grandson  pays  only 
1  per  cent  duly.  That  eourse  of  dtr«ct 
descent  pre*ai1s  in  a  much  greater  nnmber 
of  instancea  in  real  than  in  personal  pro- 
perty, and  consequently,  wliilo  tbe  rerenns 
from  this  source  attains  its  matnmHm  more 
slowly  than  we  anticipated,  that  tnozimms 
itself  will  also  be  lower.  At  the  present 
moment,  for  the  year  1860-1,  we  stand 
worse  than  we  reckoned  in  1 S53  by 
£1,000,000  on  account  of  tbo  failure  at 
tbe  succession  duty.  Besidea  this,  instead 
of  being  able  to  apply  an  annual  urphw 
of  revenue  towards  the  extinction  of  (lebt, 
that  surplus  has  been  required  by  the 
necessities  of  war,  and  its  apptiealioR 
to  the  diminution  of  debt  was  alopped 
for  three  or  four  years.  That  likewiM 
tended  to  disturb  oar  calcutationa.  The 
amount  of  this  snrpluB  may  be  taken  at 
£320,000.  But, the  most  serious  item 
ef  all  was  tbe  addiiionsl  debt  esDtrsetod 
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on  account  of  the  Bassian  war.  It  created 
an  additional  charge  upon  us  of  £1.400,000 
per  annum.  Under  these  three  heads, 
therefore — the  deficiency  in  the  amount  of 
the  succession  duty,  the  stoppage  of  the 
surplus  applicable  to  the  extinction  of  debt, 
and  the  additional  charge  created  by  the 
Bussian  war — we  stand  worse  than  in  1853 
by  the  sum  of  £2,720,000  a  year.  But, 
Sir,  that  sum  has  been  fully  compensated 
from  other  sources.  The  experiment  I 
commenced  with  a  timid  hand  in  1853,  of 
raising  the  spirit  duties,  was  again  followed 
up  by  myself  in  1854,  and  by  my  successors 
down  to  1 858.  That  increase  has  added  a 
permanent  revenue  to  the  country  of  perhaps 
from  £1.500,000  to  £2,000.000  a  year ; 
and  if,  along  with  the  general  productive- 
ness of  the  revenue,  your  expenditure  had 
continued  to  be  anything  like  what  it  was, 
you  might  at  this  day  have  done  what  you 
please  with  the  income  tax.  In  1853  the 
annual  expenditure  was  £52,183,000.  To 
that  sum  I  add  on  account  of  the  additional 
debt,  £1,400,000,  and  £4,700,000  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  ;  this  would  make 
the  actual  charge  £58,283.000.  But 
the  estimate  of  the  rcvenuo  for  the  year 
1860-61,  with  the  tea  duty  and  the  sugar 
duty  each  reduced  to  the  minimum  as  fixed 
for  a  timeof  peace,  is  not  only  £58,283,000, 
it  is  £60,600,000,  leaving  a  surplus  at  your 
disposal,  without  looking  to  any  removal  of 
the  iucomo  tax,  of  £2,317,000,  if  your  ex- 
pendhure  had  continued  what  it  was.  A 
larger  sum,  I  need  hardly  remind  the  Com- 
mittee, than  the  amount  of  income  tax 
which  will  still  be  outstanding  on  the 
1st  of  April.  And  now  I  come  to  the 
true  explanation  of  your  altered  power. 
It  is  to  be  found  simply  and  entirely  in  the 
comparison  of  charge  at  the  respective 
periods.  In  1853  the  whole  amount  voted 
for  Supply  and  Services  of  every  descrip- 
tion, including  the  Miscellaneous  charges  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  was  £24.279,000 
—that  was  the  proportion  of  the  public 
charge  or  expenditure  that  was  under  the 
control  of  Parliament.  But  in  1860-61, 
instead  of  £24.279,000,  these  charges 
amount  to  £39,000,000,  showing  au  in- 
crease  in  your  expenditure  of  £14,721,000. 
Thia  increase  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the 
exact  representative  of  what  would  be  in 
itself  an  income  tax  of  13^.  in  the  pound. 
I  ask  DOW,  Sir,  from  my  learned  Friend, 
whether  I  have  not  redeemed  my  pledge? 
Sir,  the  period  at  which  I  address  you  is 
a  period  of  so  much  interest  and  so  much 
iaiportance  that,  even  at  the  risk  of  occu- 


pying a  few  minutes  of  your  time,  I  wish  to 
dwell  a  little  on  the  subject  of  public  ex- 
penditure, because  I  admit  that  my  state* 
moot  thu3  far,  though  true,  and  I  hope 
clear,  is  an  imperfect  statement.  Itwoukl 
not  be  fair  to  speak  of  the  great  increaso 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  country  without 
considering  the  great  extension  of  the 
means  by  which  that  increase  is  supported. 
The  country  is  richer  than  it  was  in  1853 
in  A  degree  really  astonishing.  Permit  me 
to  lay  before  the  Committee,  as  well  as  I 
can,  a  criterion  by  which  we  may  arrive  at 
some  idea  of  the  truth  with  respect  to  the 
increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country;  and 
then  we  can  institute  a  just  comparison 
between  the  rate  of  increase  in  this  wealth 
and  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  public  ex- 
penditure. The  best  mode  of  making  an 
estimate  of  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
wealth  of  tho  country  is  to  resort  to  the 
income  tax.  No  other  criterion  is  compar- 
able to  it,  for,  though  it  may  not  be  an 
exact  index  of  the  truth  in  this  matter,  in 
any  one  year,  yet,  as  between  any  one 
period  and  another,  I  believe  it  is  an  index 
on  which  wo  may  safely  rely.  But,  in 
taking  tho  income  tax  as  a  measure  of  the 
income  of  the  country,  I  beg  to  object  to 
two  out  of  the  five  schedules  of  the  tax. 
Schedule  C  does  not,  I  think,  represent 
any  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
in  tho  sense  of  its  productive  power.  It 
represents  income  from  the  funds,  that  ia 
to  say,  a  charge  imposed  upon  tho  property 
of  the  country  at  large,  just  as  a  mortgage 
is  imposed  upon  a  particular  estate.  Sche« 
dule  £  represents  the  income  of  the  fra- 
ternity to  which  I  myself  have  the  honour 
at  present  to  belong,  including  tho  salariea 
of  what  are  termed  officials,  that  is  to  say, 
Ministers  and  others  who  are  receivora 
of  public  allowances.  But  I  do  not  take 
an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  these  gentle- 
men as  any  material  augmentation  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  What  this  House 
has  been  about  I  do  not  exactly  know  ;  I 
believe  there  has  been  a  considerable  trans- 
fer of  officers  from  D  to  £,  which  may  have 
imparted  to  the  latter  schedule  something 
of  a  factitious  augmentation;  assuredly, 
however,  the  growth  of  that  most  respect- 
able company  of  salaried  gentlemen  must 
have  been  viewed  with  delight  by  all  who 
take  an  interost  in  the  body.  But  the  teat 
of  the  wealth  of  tho  country  by  comparison 
must  bo  taken  principally  from  Schedules 
A,  B,  and  D.  The  profits  derived  from 
lands  and  tenements,  from  all  real  and 
moveable  property,  are  included  in  Scha- 
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differential  duty,  and  is  hostile  to  the  re- 
venuo  of  the  country. 

But,  besides  wine  imported  from  a  co- 
lony, there  is  another  element  affecting  the 
wine  revenue,  and  that  is  the  manufacture 
of  what  is  called  British  wine.  While  the 
consumption  of  foreign  wine  has  fallen 
from  an  aterage  of  6,225,000  gallons  to 
5,893,000  gallons,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  manufacture  of  British  wine. 
British  wine — I  mean  that  in  the  hands  of 
highly  respectable  manufacturers,  and  I 
am  not  referring  at  all  to  what  is  sold  for 
fraudulent  purposes^is  made  very  much 
with  raisins,  sugar,  and  brandy.  The  duty 
paid  on  these  materials  is  reckoned  as 
amounting  to  If.  2d,  a  gallon.  There- 
fore you  have  a  duty  on  foreign  wine  of 
5f.  lOd.  the  gallon — on  colonial  wine  of 
2f.  lid.  the  gallon,  and  on  British  wine 
of  If.  2d.  the  gallon.  The  result  is  that 
the  consumption  of  foreign  wine  diminishes, 
the  consumption  of  colonial  wine  has  in- 
creased, and  the  consumption  of  British 
wine  has  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years. 
Thig  case,  then,  has  all  the  essential  cha- 
racteristics of  a  trade  carried  on,  and  a 
retenue  pining,  under  the  influence  of  dif- 
ferential duties.  I  therefore  say  that  the 
present  wine  duty  is  a  protectite  and  dif- 
ferential duty  with  respect  to  the  three 
classes  which  enter  into  our  consumption, 
namely,  foreign,  colonial,  and  British  wines, 
they  all  paying  different  rates  of  duty  to 
the  revenue. 

Out  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  foreign 
wine  manufactured  abroad  no  doubt  it  is 
true  that  only  a  small  fraction  would  be- 
come aTailable  in  this  country.  The  great 
bulk  is  a  wiue  which  an  Englishman  would 
not  take  in  exchange  for  his  beer  ;  but  it 
is  also  true  that  between  that  common  and 
coarse  wine  and  the  fine  wines  there  are 
ten  thousand  intermediate  shades,  and 
there  is  an  immense  capacity  for  producing 
wines  fitted  for  the  English  market  and  for 
the  taste  of  the  middle  and  lower  middle 
classes  in  this  country,  which  capacity  is  at 
present  entirely  stifled  by  the  operation  of 
the  wine  duty. 

There  is  a  notion  gone  abroad  that  there 
is  something  fixed  and  unchanging  in  an 
Englishman  s  taste  with  respect  to  wine. 
You  find  a  great  number  of  people  in  this 
country  who  believe,  like  an  article  of 
Christian  faith,  that  an  Englishman  is  not 
bom  to  drink  French  wines.  Do  what  you 
will,  they  say  ;  argue  with  him  as  you  will ; 
reduce  jour  duties  as  you  will ;  endeavour 
even  to  pour  the  French  wine  down  his 
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throat,  but  still  he  will  reject  it.  Wdl, 
these  are  most  worthy  members  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  they  form  their  judgment 
from  the  narrow  circle  of  their  own  expe- 
rience, and  will  not  condescend  for  any 
consideration  to  look  beyond  that  narrow 
circle.  What  they  maintain  is  absolutely 
the  reverse  of  the  truth,  for  nothing  is  is  ore 
certain  than  the  taste  of  English  people 
at  one  time  for  French  wine.  In  earlier 
periods  of  our  history  French  wine  was  the 
great  article  of  consumption  here.  Taste 
is  not  an  immutable,  but  a  mutable  thing. 
If  you  go  back  to  what  an  eminent  living 

poet  has  called 

'The  spaoioQS  times  of  great  Eliubeth/ 

you  will  find  that  the  most  delicate  lady  in 
the  land  did  not  scruple  then  to  brcokfast 
off  beefsteaks  and  ale.  Donrn  to  tlio  revo- 
lution, French  wine  was  very  largely  con- 
sumed here.  I  have  seen  it  stated,  and 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  assertion,  that 
in  1687  there  were  imported  into  this  coun- 
try 3,800,000  gallons  of  French  wine,  or 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
foreign  wine  which  we  now  consume.  How 
was  this  consumption  subsequently  check- 
ed and  discouraged  ?  By  the  influence  of 
prohibitive  duties.  The  prohibitive  system 
grew  up  by  degrees,  and  by  degrees  the 
English  people  were  positively  punished 
ana  starved  out  of  their  taste  for  French 
wine.  But  for  100  years,  after  that  the 
taste  itself  remained,  for  when  Mr.  Pitt 
made  the  treaty  of  1 786,  what  was  the  re- 
sult ?  Acconling  to  the  interesting  paper 
written  by  Lord  Chelsea,  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding 1786  the  import  of  French  wine 
into  England  was  under  100,000  gallons. 
In  the  six  years  from  1787  to  1792  the 
import  grew  to  683,000  gallons.  Then, 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  or  not  more 
than  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  a 
nearly  prohibitive,  at  all  events  a  high 
differential,  duty  was  imposed,  and  the 
average  import  fell  to  161,000  gallons. 
At  that  average  it  remained  till  1824,  when 
the  differential  duty,  instead  of  4f.  6d. 
became  2f.  5d.,  and  the  consumption  rose 
to  379,000  gallons.  I  must  admit  that 
when  the  duties  were  finally  equalised  in 
1830,  the  consumption  of  French  wine  did 
not  increase.  It  seemed  as  if  by  that  time, 
after  the  pressure  of  heavy  duties  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  the  taste  for  it  waa 
nearly  forgotten.  It  had  become  the  luxury 
of  a  very  limited  class  in  the  community, 
and  of  a  class  the  variations  of  whose  tastes 
are  but  little  controlled  by  price.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  conjunction  with  the 
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Tery  changes  of  taste  which  ha?e  been 
proceeding  of  late  years,  we  may  likewise 
perceive,  eren  under  the  operation  of  the 
present  wine  duties,  and  without  any  fiscal 
change  in  their  favour,  proofs  of  a  growing 
taste  for  French  wine ;  for  whereas  from 
1825  to  1830  we  only  consumed  379,000 
gallons  a  year,  and  after  1830  that  con- 
sumption was  reduced  to  something  like 
310,000  or  315,000  gallons,  on  the  average 
of  the  last  ten  years  we  have  consumed 
584,000  gallons  ;  so  that  both  the  import- 
ation of  French  wines  is  absolntely  in- 
creasing, and  the  percentage  of  the  total 
consumption  is  relatively  increasing.  Taste, 
I  say,  is  mutable.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the 
taste  for  port  and  sherry  and  the  highly 
brandied  wines  as  fixed  and  unchangeable. 
There  is  a  power  of  unbounded  supply  of 
wine  if  you  will  only  alter  your  law,  and 
there  is  a  power,  I  wont  say  of  unbound- 
ed demand,  but  of  an  enormously  increased 
demand,  for  this  most  useful  and  valuable 
commodity. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  think  cause  enough  has 
been  already  shown  for  an  alteration  in  the 
present  system  of  wine  duties.  But  I  be- 
seech the  Committee  to  remember  the  im- 
mense masses  of  evil  which  are  connected 
with  that  system.  Look  at  the  fraud  and 
adulteration  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Many 
of  the  houses  engaged  in  the  wine  trade 
bear  as  high  a  character  as  any  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  those  gentlemen  will  tell  you  of 
the  difficulties  they  hare  to  encounter  in 
holding  their  ground  against  persons  of 
inferior  character  who  are  brought  into 
that  trade.  And  why  do  persons  of  in- 
ferior, character  embark  in  it  f  Because 
our  law  invites  them  to  do  so.  Because  the 
restrictive  operation  of  your  tariff  is  so 
severe  that  it  affords  temptations  which 
they  cannot  resist  to  counterfeit  the  article 
on  which  you  have  laid  such  heavy  duties. 
That  is  the  way  in  which  the  wine  duties 
work;  and  let  me,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  ask  the  Committee 
to  consider  yet  one  thing  more.  We  hear 
of  the  rich  man's  luxuries,  and  of  contem- 
plated reductions  of  duty  upon  articles 
which  the  poor  man  does  not  consume. 
Now,  I  make  my  appeal  to  the  friends  of 
the  poor  roan.  There  is  a  time  which 
eomes  to  all  of  us— >the  time,  I  mean,  of 
sickness — when  wine  becomes  a  common 
necessary.  What  kind  of  wine  is  adminis- 
tered to  the  poor  man  in  this  country  ?  We 
have  got  a  law  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  poor  man  when  he  is  sick  to  obtain 
the  comfort  and  support  derived  from  good 


wine,  unlets  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  live 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  some 
rich  and  charitable  friend.  Consult  the 
medical  profession  ;  ask  what  sort  of  wine 
is  supplied  to  boards  of  guardians  in  this 
country ;  go  on  board  the  Queen's  ships, 
and  see  the  wine  supplied  there.  Some 
time  ago  I  had  the  honour  of  being  on 
board  Her  Majesty's  ship  Scourge,  at  a 
time  when  an  accident  had  happened  to 
one  of  the  sailors.  I  went  to  see  the  man 
when  he  was  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
an  operation.  "  What  wine  do  you  give 
him  ?  "  I  asked.  "  We  give  him  the  wine 
of  our  own  mess,"  the  surgeon  told  me ; 
"  wc  cannot  give  him  the  wine  supplied  to 
the  ship."  He  moreover  insisted  on  my 
drinking  some  of  the  ship  wine,  and  cer- 
tainly it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  the  operation. 
Now,  this  wine  had  without  doubt  been 
taken  out  of  bond,  and  had  paid  no  doty  ; 
but  our  system  of  doty  vitiates  the  entire 
trade,  and,  except  with  regard  to  the 
higher  and  most  expensive  class  of  wines, 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a 
sound  or  wholesome  article.  Certainly,  Sir, 
1  cannot  think  that,  under  those  circum* 
stances,  the  Oovemment  can  require  fur- 
ther justification  for  making  proposals 
which  will  lead  to  an  effectual  diminution 
of  these  duties. 

I  beliere  I  have  now  gone  through  tho 
principal  heads  of  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
friends  of  free  trade,  or  those  who  are 
anxious  respecting  the  revenue,  will  find 
fault  with  tho  provisions  of  that  treaty.  I 
believe  myself  that  you  never  were  called 
upon  to  make  a  sacrifice— that  is,  an  im- 
mediate sacrifice-— of  revenue  which  pro- 
mised to  be  more  fruitful  of  good.  I  be- 
liere  that  the  trade  which  will  be  created 
will  be  immense;  and  I  know  verv  well 
that  the  expedition  imparted  to  trade,  and 
the  economy  brought  about  in  the  public 
establishments  by  abolishing  the  duties  on 
manufactured  goods,  will  fbrm  results  of 
no  common  value.  Again,  everybody  ap- 
preciates facility  of  personal  intercourse 
with  the  Continent,  and  the  changes  we 
propose  in  our  tariff  will  immensely  facili- 
tate that  intercourse,  by  enabling  tlie  Cus- 
toms' authorities  to  withdraw  the  greater 
part  of  the  annoying  restraints  which  are 
now  found  necessary. 

Sir,  I  cannot  pass  from  the  subject  of 
the  French  treaty  without  paying  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  two  persons  at  least  who  have 
been  the  main  authors  of  it.     I  am  bound 
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Me  A.  Scbedde  B  represeots  the  Uz 
levied  opon  the  occupiers  of  land,  and  it 
Taries  mainly  with  the  amoant  of  rent  paid. 
Schedule  D  inclodes  the  profits  derired 
from  trades  and  professions.  I  will  take 
tvo  periods  ;  the  period  firooi  1842,  when 
we  commenced  oar  great  career  of  com- 
mercial l^islaUoa,  to  the  year  1 853,  when 
we  closed  it — I  hope  to  he  renewed — under 
the  pressore  of  war.  I  will  also  take  the 
period  from  1853-4  to  1857-58,  hecaose  it 
is  the  last  year  in  which  the  retnms  are 
made  np;  and  I  will  carry  it  on  for  two 
yean  hy  estimate,  assuming  the  same  rate 
of  increase  to  have  continued  to  1859-60. 
Now  the  net  amount  shown  hy  these  three 
schedules  of  the  income  tax  conjointly  is  as 
follows:  —In  1842,  £154,000,000;  in  1 853, 
£172.000,000;  in  1857^.  £191,000.000; 
and  in  1859-60,  £200,000,000.  Theucrease 
in  the  wealth  of  the  country  between  the 
first  period  and  the  second  was  12  per  cent 
in  eleren  years;  the  increase  between  1853 
and  1860,  as  thus  returned,  was  16|  per 
cent  in  six  years.  That  undoubtedly  shows 
a  very  laige  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  I  think  it  will  also  be  interesting 
to  the  Committee  to  know  in  what  propor- 
tions that  increase  has  been  distributed 
between  the  classes  represented  by  three 
of  the  Schedules  to  which  I  have  referred; 
for  I  must  say  that  the  statement  is  one 
which  throws  a  very  considerable  light 
upon  the  condition  of  the  landed  interests, 
and  more  especially  upon  that  of  our  old 
friend,  the  farmer.  I  shall  take  the  period 
from  1853-4  to  1847-8,  a  period  of  four 
years,  for  which  we  hare  the  latest  possible 
returns;  and  I  find  that  during  those  four 
years  the  income  under  the  head  of 
Schedule  D,  which  embraces  the  profits 
on  trades  and  professions,  grew  from 
£64,974.000  to  £70,703.000,  or  at  the 
rate  of  9  per  cent;  while  tliat  under  the 
head  of  Schedule  A,  which  represents 
real  and  immovable  property,  grew  from 
£96,129,000  to  £106.972,000,  or  at  the 
rate  of  11|  per  cent.  At  the  same  time. 
Schedule  B — which  represents  the  profits 
of  the  farmer,  but  having,  also,  no  small 
d^ree  of  reference  to  the  rent  ai  the  land- 
lord—grew no  less  than  from  £11,123.000 
to  £13,436,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  19  per 
eent.  That  being  the  esse,  I  rejoice  to 
tiiink  that  we  now  live  in  times  when  any 
km.  Oentleman  may,  if  he  thinks  fit, 
attend  an  agricultural  dinner,  and  congra- 
tulate his  hearere  upon  the  prosperity  of 
"?  their  condition  without  being  eonsidered  to 
^efer  them  aa  insult.    I  must  at  the  same 
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time  observe,  lest  I  should  Appear  to  be 
representing  the  condition  of  this  particolsr 
class  in  colours  too  singaine,  that  duriog 
the  period  which  elsp^  between  1842 
and  1853,  the  case  was  far  different  with 
it,  inasmuch  as  Schedule  B  exhibited 
during  that  time,  unfortunately,  no  in- 
crease whatever.  A  change  has  since 
taken  place,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  it  is  a 
change  which  must  be  satisfactory  in  the 
highest  degree  to  tlie  eommunity  at  large. 
Having  thus  spoken  of  the  increase  of 
wealth  in  the  country,  the  Committee  wiH, 
perhaps,  permit  me  very  briefly  to  eompsre 
it  with  the  rate  of  increase  in  onr  expendi- 
ture. I  shall  in  the  first  instance  eompare 
the  growth  of  wealth  with  the  total  ex- 
penditure—that is  to  say.  with  the  whole 
State  as  well  as  the  whole  local  expendi- 
ture, as  far  as  the  Utter  can  be  ascer- 
tained; for  the  local  expenditure  of  the 
country  is  likewise  *  beginning  to  form  a 
very  considerable  item  in  our  financial  cal- 
culations, aiid  it  shows  a  disposition  to 
grow  to  an  extent  which  makes  it  wdl 
worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Committee.  I  may,  in  the  first  place,  state 
that  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Depsrtment  has  been  good 
enough  to  obtain  for  me  certain  returns  in 
connection  with  this  local  expenditure, 
which  are  trustworthy,  although  I  do  not 
mean  my  statements  will  be  literally  aeca- 
rate,  as  they  must  in  part  be  founded  upon 
estimate.  Well,  then,  to  proceed— the 
gross  expenditure  of  the  State  was  in 
1842-3,  £55,22.'i,000,  and  the  local  ex- 
penditure in  the  three  kingdoms  was  in  the 
Fame  year  £13,224,000;  making  a  total, 
in  round  numbers,  of  £68,500,000.  In 
1853-4  the  total  State  expenditure  was 
£55,769,000,  or  very  nearly  tlie  same 
amount  as  in  1842-3,  and  the  local  ex- 
penditure £15,819,000;  making  togetlier, 
in  round  numbers,  71  millions  and  a  half, 
instead  of  the  68  millions  and  a  half  which 
was  the  amount  in  1842-3.  In  tlie  year 
1859-60  the  gross  State  expenditure  had 
grown  from  £55,769.000,  which  it  was  in 
1853,  to  £70,123,000.  The  local  ex- 
penditure— no  doubt  actuated  by  a  sfnrit 
of  honourable  rivalry — increased  in  the 
same  period  from  £15,819,000,  which  it 
was  in  1853.  to  at  least  £17,458,000. 
The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  1859-60 
thus  reached  £87,697,000.  It  thus  appears 
that  in  the  eleven  years  from  1842  3  to 
1853-4,  the  expenditure  of  the  oountrr 
under  the  two  comprehensive  heads  whion 
I  hare  meotionedt  increased  at  the  rate  of 
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juitice  of  that  doctrine  I  for 

Anil  upon  tlio  part  of  tlie 

I  do  not  heiitate  to  sajthat, 

ao  marked  and  signal  in  our 
tor;  oa  the  year  1860,  it  ia 

that  it  ia  the  duty  of  Parlia- 

some  atepa  in  advance  !□  that 
nmereial  improTetnent  which, 
re  than  any  other  cauac.  has  | 

to  oonfirra  the  proaperity  of' 
,  and  the  security  of  ita  in-  j 
ider  the  aiiapicea  of  the  SoTe- 

whose  rule  it  is  our  happiness 

9  in  the  present  year  »pecinl 
we  ahould  purauo  sucli  a  policy 
lich  I  refer.  The  first  of  these 
cessation  of  the  Long  Annui- 
■e  to  be  told  that  when  a  aum 
)00  and  upvarda  annually, 
RTB  hitherto  been  obliged  to 
national  debt,  comes  into  our 
t  only  remaioa  for  u»  to  cast 
;  great  gulf  of  expendilure, 
wallowed  up  and  todiaappearj 
a  mighty  engino  for  the  pur- 
ief,  while  for  the  purposes  of 

snch  OS  eipcnditure  is  now, 
ativoly  unimportant.  Applied 
)8e5  of  relief,  you  may  by  its 
a  thousand  blessings  over  the 
m  into  the  scale  of  your  cjt- 
representH,  after  all,  but  the 
■tweentho  £13,000,000  which 
eady  added  to  that  expenditure 
11,000,000  which  you  might 
The  next  of  these  reasons 
d  in  the  state  of  the  tea  and 
They  have  continued  to  he 
roe  years  at  a  rate  eioeeding 
was  fixed  for  time  of  peace, 
en  whilo  the  income  tax  was 
ink  to  5d.  I  do  not  saj  that 
ad  to  choose  these  particular 
sduction  nnleaa  we  find  that  a 

them  will  be  the  best  of  nil 
>ns  that  may  be  wilbin  our 
I  do  confidenilj  urge  that  the 
hese  duties  offera  a  strong  rea- 
ahould  endearour  to  afford  on 
a  Gonaiderable  relief,  and  give 
the  claims  of  the  people,  as 
be  ctaima  of  trade,  on  which 
y  of  all  claaaos  mainly  depends. 
It  another  special  reason.  It 
ion  before  Bitting  down  to  pro- 
i  Committee  that  they  shall 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  year 
t  less  than  £1,400,000,  which 
'  the  proposed  taxation  of  the 
icmcellor  of  tht  Exchtqyer 


year,  but  which  will  bo  obtained  by  render* 
ing  avnilable  another  portion  of  Uib  molt 
credit,  and  the  credit  usually  given  oa 
hops.  That  may,  under  our  present  eir- 
cumstanaea,  bo  a  aalulary  measure  i  but  if 
we  are  employing  in  aid  of  the  year  ex- 
traordinary reaources  which  form  no  put 
of  its  public  burdens,  that  ia  a  reason  wbj 
we  should  also  include  in  ita  amnge- 
menls  special  benefits,  and  make  oae  of 
the  meant  thus  supplied  for  carrying  foi^ 
ward  the  great  work  of  public  improve- 
ment. 

But,  Sir,  I  am  not  satisfied  to  place  this 
duty  on  narrow  grounds  of  whatever  kind. 
It  ia  not  simply  because  annuities  are  fall- 
ing in — it  ia  not  almply  because  we  have 
considerable  funda  to  be  drown  from  this 
source  or  that.  We  must  look  at  the 
question  from  another  point  of  view.  We 
must  take  it  for  granted  that  for  the  pre- 
sent we  have  attained  to  what  may  be 
called  a  high  level  of  public  eipenditore, 
and  that  we  are  likely  to  remain  on  that 
high  level  for  some  time  nt  leaat.  Ia  that 
a  reason,  or  is  it  not,  why  we  should  arrest 
the  procesB  of  reforming  the  commercial 
logislation  of  the  country  ?  I  say  that  is 
no  reason  for  stopping — I  aay  more,  it  it 
a  distinct  reason  for  persevering  in  that 
process  and  carrying  it  boldly  and  readily 
to  iCt  completion.  Let  os,  however,  glance 
for  a  moment  at  onr  position.  If  we  were, 
in  the  year  1860,  to  hold  onr  hands,  let  as 
conaidev  what  aspect  our  procedure  would 
bear.  For  seven  years,  under  the  prcsaaro 
of  war  and  of  demands  for  increased  expen- 
diture, we  have  intermitted  the  course  of 
commercial  improvement  on  which  wo  had 
entered  :  wo  have  now  arrived  at  a  year  of 
unexampled  financial  relief  as  regards  the 
charge  of  the  public  debt,  a  year  of  wbielt 
the  Ways  and  Means  will  be  enlarged  by 
special  resources,  and  a  yearvrbich  oblige! 
ua  to  reconsider  the  existing  duties  on  tea 
and  sugar.  If,  after  aucli  a  period  of  years, 
on  a  review  of  a  juncture  like  the  present, 
we  atop  in  1860,  will  it  not  be  supposed 
that  we  stop  for  ever  ?  In  truth,  if  thia 
be  not  a  fitting  opportunity  for  flndeavonr- 
ing  to  give  incrcaaed  effect  to  the  bene- 
ficial principles  of  yonr  legislation,  I,  for 
one,  mast  frankly  own  I  know  not  when 
auch  an  opportnnity  will  arise.  But,  Sir, 
I  come  now  to  the  broader  Tiew  of  the 
truth  of  the  case.  Our  high  taxation  ia  not 
a  reason  for  stopping  short  in  our  commer- 
cial reforms  ;  it  is  a  reason  why  wa  sboshl 
persevere  in  them.  For  it  is  \>j  meant 
of  these  reforms  that  we  are  enabled  Is 
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bear  liigli  taxation.  Wliat,  I  ask,  lias  the 
eouD(rj  done  during  the  last  sir  months  ? 
It  has  paid  an  income  tax,  whicli,  during 
the  half-year,  was  at  the  rate  of  Is.  Id.  in 
the  pound.  Would  that  tax,  so  suddenly 
imposed,  have  been  borne  as  it  has  been 
borne  without  discontent,  but  for  the 
strength  which  the  country  has  derived 
from  the  recent  commercial  legislation  ? 
In  stating  that  this  great  and  suddon  aug- 
Boentation  of  the  income  tax  has  been  borne 
without  discontent — [An  hon.  Member: 
Hear,  hear!] — I  speak  in  general  terms. 
Indeed,  I  now  remember  that  I  myself 
had,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me,  complaining  of  the  mon- 
strous injustice  and  iniquity  of  the  income 
tax,  and  proposing  that,  in  consideration 
thereof,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  be  publicly  hanged.  Of  course  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  there  has  in  no  indivi- 
dual case  been  a  murmur ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  speaking  with  the  necessary  lati- 
tude that  must  attach  to  general  expres- 
sions, I  am  justified  in  saying  that  this 
high  rate  -  of  taxation  has  been  borne 
throughout  the  country  with  a  most  ex- 
traordinary, laudable,  and  honourable  for- 
bearance. It  was,  I  think.  Lord  London- 
derry who  complained  of  the  people  of 
England  as  exhibiting  an  '  ignorant  im- 
patience of  taxation  ;  but  I  think,  were 
be  to  rise  from  the  dead  and  again  take 
his  place  in  this  House,  he  would  be  very 
much  more  likely  to  describe  them  as 
distinguished  by  an  ignorant  patience  of 
taxation. 

I  wish,  however.  Sir,  to  show  more  par- 
ticularly the  connection  that  subsists  be- 
tween commercial  reforms,  as  affecting 
trade  and  industry,  and  the  power  to  pay 
the  high  taxes  you  have  imposed.  These 
two  subjects  are  inseparably  locked  the 
•ne  in  the  other.  You  sholl  have  the  de- 
monstration in  figures.  I  again  ask  you 
for  a  moment  to  attend  with  me  to  the  ex- 
perience of  two  periods.  I  take  the  ten 
years  from  1832,  the  crisis  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  down  to  1841,  during  which  our  com- 
mercial legislation  was,  upon  the  whole,  sta- 
tionary ;  and  I  take  the  twelve  yedrs  from 
1842  to  1853,  within  the  circuit  of  which 
are  comprehended  the  beneficial  changes 
that  Parliament  has  made.  In  the  ten 
years  from  1832  to  1841  this  was  the 
state  of  things  : — You  imposed  of  Customs 
and  Excise  duties  £2,067,000,  and  you  re- 
mitted £3,385,000,  exhibiting  a  balance 
remitted  over  and  above  what  you  imposed 
of  £l,3]7,000f  or  at  the  rate  of  no  more 


than  £131,000  a  year.  Now,  observe 
the  effect  on  the  state  of  the  revenue. 
During  these  ten  years  the  Customs  and 
Excise  increased  by  £1,707,000,  or, 
at  the  rate  of  £170,000  a  year  ;  while 
the  increase  of  the  export  trade  was 
£15,156,000,  or  at  the  annual  rate  of 
£1,515,000.  Let  us  next  take  the  twelve 
years  from  1842  to  1853.  You  remitted 
during  that  period  of  Customs  and  Excise 
£13,238,000,andimposed£1.029,000,pre- 
senting  a  balance  remitted  of  £12,209.000, 
or  an  annual  average  of  £  1 ,017,000.  What 
was  the  effect  on  the  revenue  ?  The  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  increased  £2,656,000,  or 
at  an  annual  rate  of  £221,000.  When  you 
remitted  practically  nothing,  your  Customs 
revenue,  in  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  the  population,  grew  at  tho  rate  of 
£170,000  per  annum  ;  and  when  you  re- 
mitted £1,017,000  a-year,  your  Customs 
and  Excise  revenue  grew  faster  than  when 
you  remitted  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing 
at  all.  I  ask,  is  not  this  a  conclusive  proof 
that  it  is  the  relaxation  and  reform  of  your 
commercial  system  which  has  given  to  the 
country  the  disposition  to  pay  taxes  along 
with  the  power  also  which  it  now  possesses 
to  support  them  ?  The  foreign  trade  of 
the  country,  during  the  same  period,  in- 
stead of  growing  at  the  rate  of  £1,515.000 
a-year,  grew  at  the  rate  of  £4,304.000. 
I  say,  then.  Sir,  without  hesitation,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  both  on 
account  of  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
juncture,  and  likewise,  and  still  moi*e,  on 
the  broad  ground  of  general  and  compre- 
hensive principle,  at  this  time  to  make 
considerable  remissions  ;  and  if  that  be  so, 
the  next  question  is  on  what  principle  you 
should  make  them. 

When  we  have  arrived  at  this  stage  of 
the  question,  the  subject  of  the  tea  and 
sugar  duties  may  naturally  occur  to  the 
mind  of  every  one  as  having  a  presumptive 
claim,  at  any  rate,  to  the  first  considers* 
tion.  I  am  bound,  however,  to  say  that 
these  ore  not  the  subjects  on  which  it  has 
appeared  to  the  Government  that  they 
might  operate  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
No  doubt  the  duties  on  tea  and  sugar  are 
taxes  most  desirable  to  be  reduced.  They 
are  harmless  and  beneficial  articles — arti* 
clea  of  universal  consumption,  and  I  trust 
the  time  may  arrive,  and  arrive  at  no  dis* 
tant  date,  when  we  may  be  able  to  recur 
to  our  former  standard  in  regard  to  these 
taxes.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
never  was  a  timo  when  the  people  were  so 
well  able  to  pay  these  taxes  as  now.    The 


■  bother-:  I  ty  —ply  MM>.  ihwrfw.  ■  ptwwg; 
iat  c&c  UhMMg  I  ■  Rgwd  to  tW  IM  a^  i^^  dMiM,  that 
W£  uBiF  aiw  iktr*  af  ibe  Wr- ,  we  iWO  ask  PariMMM  to  fmw  tbo^— 
ra  a.  -waak  x  *i].  W  pdpaUe '.  wt  to  raw*  iWto  fm  mmj  h^tkmi 
eiu»  -It  ^M».  TviMT  tbu  M  I  period.  W  aalr  lir  «■•  7<w>  nih  the 
luSL  j:  riL  w  itii^d  &««■  tWir ;  fnrtlMr  aJ£tiM  if  ikR«  MWlfct  A  Jdy, 
L  £r.  ;  --^^  -T  Haad  ■ere|iS«l;  n  atfoM  fiw  «Ueh  «•  >UI  uk 
w  311*  nn».b»r»o-A  ;— Ike  da- 1  M  ibe  nnpfe  grand  ikel  ihe  iM  of  Apnl 
»  jOfC  «■£>.'.  *)LUe««- ebe  iIm^t  ;  >*  «■  iMnanai^  pctiad.  ■«  it  rtatiim  tee 
«  ttoqiV  >«««:i:e  dbtiei.  The*  |  maeh  the  ti«e  vitUa  wU^  PiiTwut 
tamiitri-C)  i*  '.^  t*Mc«  <rf'  Ca*-  I  ha*  ta  cuniidw  ibe  ^atitiia. 

hinioc  V:.  ic.f7Cttt*il  nooeor!      Sn  J.  FAKISGTOS:  Tm  f 
iK  'wirtii«  Vy  <  £tTMt:iAl  daiie* ;  '  leave  the  daties  ai  Iher  are  T 

I  i«  y^n  lU  i  The  CHAXCELLO'k  w  tu  SZCaB- 
■  >berebj  j  QUBK  :  I  aeaa  to  aak  Cm-  Hm  daiica  p(«. 
d  not  aai  eiadj  aa  tbcy  aaw  ataad  ;  dHit  b.  li^  5d, 
Bi  }iendiBr  and  a^^rarvled  kind, !  po"  po^d  oa  tea,  aad  the  datiea  «■  a^ar. 
:  Ui  rne  ni!i-^  it  t^  pfice  of  i  which  aic  dawiiad  at  rmiiaaa  latea  aa  the 
Dt.     ilia  J  do  uM  heniale  to  nt    nTii>w    dewriptiat.   hat    whiA    aaj  he 

a  miatake  w  w^^vse  tkat  the    lepreoeated  ea  the  whale  aa  ha^  ahoat 

uT  gi*iii$  himifc  u  tl<e  labour- .  3a.  the  ewt.  ahave  the  mbmbm  poiat  at 

k  ainip'r  u  apenie  tm  tlie  ajti-    which  they  uood  fixed  ia  1853. 
BKD  bt  Urtfn.     If  yoa  vast  t«  i      Hanag  that  far  atated  to  the  ritoaiilli  ii 
«  fHUwnoa  of  good,  yoa  ihaM  ■  the  eaariettaa  o<  Uw  GattawM^  that  we 
raU  oa  ibe  anteka  which  gire  '  ewght  to  i<a>e  reaabaaas,  aad  large  rawv 
banaM*  uf  (ODploTsent.   What  |  siMit  of  daty — aad  faithtj  that  w«  ei^ht 

faae    Lraielit  aWat  the  great    to  baf«  thoaa  particdar  reMiasioaa  ia  pia. 

liieir  pvatiaa  of  late  years  t  |  fenaee  ta  all  athera  hy  whieh  we  MMy  aioat 
y««  imve  legishted  here  aad  <  cCBetaallj  act  apcadw  trade  aad  eoauaeres 
i«  (iff  J^  tw  2d.  hi  the  paaad  of  i  of  the  e»'»try.  aad  wpan  the  denaad  fcr 
•c  fwaenand  W  the  labonag  tl>e  lahoar  of  ike  people — I  cobm  t»ow  to 
tiit  it  good  »•  far  as  it  goes.  Mmx  •  the  qaBiii  ua  of  ^e  nwnLJal  ttaaty  with 
M  wb«i.  bu  Wea  Miolj  opera-  |  Pnaee.  Aad.  Sir.  I  will  eoafidently  i«. 
a  ii  Lai :  nfwimd  the  aiiftjaa  of  the  treaty  to  the 
r  fiftcca    HoMe.  ai  falSlliag  aad  aatiifying  all  the 

M  luai  vuB  iia*c  set  Bore  free  >  eoaditioDs  uf  the  waat  heaefieial  kiod  of 
i  eporte  uf  trade ;  it  ii  that  jov  ,  ehaa^e  ia  awr  ceoBerdal  l^ulatioD. 
u  aelMiii  tue  praaeai  diat  git«t ;  Bat,  perit^^  Sir,  as  the  Coaiiaittee  ba> 
'ui«tt  hvto  and  Uie  h'^fieat  rate  not  vm  bad  aa  opportBDitj  ef  reading  the 
atfifu  for  tbnr  l^oer.  Take  tbe  tmiT,  it  laaj  be  eaa*«aieat  that  1  ahoaM 
1^  ID  tiie  esn  lawi ;  »  May  ia  ti«  first  place  atate  to  them  very  bricdBy 
itiy  tie  duulited  whetW  op  t«  ilt  luiae^  corMiinta.  First,  1  will  take 
yon  lia«e  gt*s  then  ^ca^w  tW  eagageateata  of  Fraaee.  Franoe  cd- 
bcat  it  it  but  a  trifle  cheaper   gaget  >o  redaee  the  daty  oe  Engliah  coal 

:  tliat  ciiat^c,  bowever.  it  oae  and  e^e  tram  the  1st  of  Joly.  1860 ;  oo 
eW  iHtawteria] ;  bal  yoe  have  bar  and  pig^iraa  and  stoel  from  the  lat  of 
n^uiar  aud  stMdr  tiade  which  October.  ISdO ;  on  tools  and  tnaeliineiy 
i«(iati:it>,OOb.(iUOayear^  by  iroat  tbe  l«i  of  Docenber,  1860  ;  and  on 
VMi  Laec  created  a  ewieapead-  ysrnc  and  goods  in  flax  and  kenp.  inelod* 
r  jur  tbe  eoBiBuNlitKi  iS  which  <ng  1  believe  jnte. — an  anielo  ooupan- 
■e  fKodueen,  tbair  laboar  being  lively  new  in  cranmeroe,  bat  one  in  wbich  a 
1  »mJ  priuc^«i  rbiaiiiii  ia  their   gt««t  and  very  jnst  interest  ia  felt  in  aoua 

Mid  k  it  tlie  pnoe  their  l^oar  importOM  dtanwts, — freia  tbe  lat  of  Jaae, 
E,   tNC  tlw  peiee  af  ehaapMed    1861.     Tkat  U  tlio  fint  iaiportaat  oore- 
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nani  into  which  France  enters.  Her  second 
and  great  engagement  is  postponed  to  the 
Ist  of  October,  1861.  I  think  it  is  pro- 
bably in  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee 
that  this  postponement  is  stipulated  under 
a  pledge  given  by  the  Government  of 
France  to  the  classes  who  suppose  them- 
selves to  be  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  prohibition.  On  the  1st  of  October, 
then,  in  the  year  1861,  France  engages  to 
reduce  the  duties  and  to  take  away  the 
prohibitions  on  all  the  articles  of  British 
production  mentioned  in  a  certain  list,  in 
such  a  way  that  no  duty  upon  any  of  those 
artielea  shall  exceed  30  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem,  I  do  not  speak  of  articles  of  food, 
which  do  not  .materially  enter  into  the 
treaty  ;  but  the  list  to  which  I  refer,  Sir, 
includes  all  the  staples  of  British  manu- 
facture, whether  of  yarns,  flax,  hemp,  hair, 
wool,  silk,  or  cotton — all  manufactures  of 
skins,  leather,  bark,  wood,  iron  and  all 
other  metals,  glass,  stoneware,  earthen- 
ware, and  porcelain.  I  will  not  go  through 
tlie  whole  list,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
great  or  material  article  that  is  omitted. 
France  also  engages  to  commute  these  ad 
valorem  duties  into  rated  duties  by  a  sepa- 
rate  convention.  But  if  there  should  be  a 
disagreement  as  to  the  terms  on  which 
they  shall  be  rated  under  the  convention, 
then  the  maximum,  chargeable  on  every 
class  at  30  per  cent  ad  vaUn'em,  will  be 
levied  at  the  proper  period,  not  in  the  form 
of  rated  duty,  but  upon  the  value,  and  the 
yalne  will  be  determined  by  the  process 
now  in  use  in  the  Bnglish  Customs.  That 
is  to  say,  the  importer  will  declare  the 
value,  and  it  w  ill  be  in  the  option  of  the 
Custom-house  authorities  in  France  to  ap- 
propriate the  article  upon  paying  the  price 
which  he  has  declared,  with  a  per  oentage 
added.  And  I  must  say  that  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  signal  proof  of  earnestness  and  libe- 
rality on  the  part  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment that  it  has  introduced  this  adminis- 
trative regulation  into  its  code,  borrowed, 
as  I  believe,  from  our  own,  for  the  purpose 
of  disarming  suspicion  and  insuring  the 
efficacious  execution  of  the  treaty.  There 
b  a  further  provision.  Sir,  that  the  maxi- 
mum of  30  per  cent  shall,  after  a  |>eriod 
not  exceeding  three  years,  be  reduced  to  a 
maximum  of  25  per  cent. 

And  I  may  be  permitted  to  remind  the 
Committee  that  this  rule  of  30  per  cent,  to 
which  Franco  is  nominally  about  to  pass 
from  a  system  of  prohibition,  is  the  very 
rule  which  was  adopted,  nominally  adopted, 
by  Uie  British  Parliament  when  Mr.  Hue- 

VOL.  CLVI,    [t«iud  series.] 


kisson  was  our  Minister  for  trade,  and 
when  wo  first  set  about  making  impoiiaiit 
commercial  relaxations.  But  there  is,  I 
am  bound  to  say,  this  difference  between 
the  two  cases — that  the  rule  was  accom- 
panied in  England  with  such  modes  of  ope- 
ration that  duties  far  exceeding  30  per 
cent  were,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  nay, 
are  in  many  instances  to  this  day,  kept 
alive  ;  whereas,  as  far  as  the  terms  of 
this  instrument  go,  France  has,  I  think, 
given  us  a  security  that  30  per  cent  will 
really  be  the  tnoonmum.  And  I  need  hardly 
observe  that  if  this  be  the  maximum,  then, 
with  a  system  of  rated  duties,  it  must 
happen  that,  in  a  great  multitude  of  in- 
stances, the  duties  will  be  much  below  that 
rate  on  many  classes  of  our  manufactured 
goods. 

I  come  next,  Sir,  to  the  English  cove- 
nants. England  engages,  with  a  limited 
power  of  exception,  which  we  propose  to 
exercise  with  respect  only  to  two  or  three 
articles,  to  abolish  immediately  and  totally 
all  duties  upon  all  manufactured  goods. 
There  will  be  a  sweep,  clean,  entire,  and 
absolute,  of  manufactured  goods  from  the 
face  of  tlie  British  tariff.  She  engages  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  brandy  from  Ids.  per 
gallon  to  the  level  of  the  colonial  duty — 
namely,  8«.  2d,  per  gallon.  She  engages 
to  reduce  immediately  the  duty  on  foreign 
wine.  In  the  treaty  it  is,  of  course,  French 
wine  which  is  specified  ;  but  it  is  perfectly 
understood  between  France  and  ourselves 
that  we  proceed  with  regard  to  the  com- 
modities of  all  countries  alike.  England 
engages,  then,  to  reduce  the  duty  on  wine 
from  a  rate  nearly  reaching  5f .  lOd.  to  3«. 
per  gallon.  She  engages  further  to  reduce 
that  duty  from  the  1st  of  April,  1861,  to 
a  scale  which  has  reference  to  the  strength 
of  tho  wine  as  measured  by  the  quantity 
of  spirit  it  contains.  That  scale  is  as 
follows : — On  all  wines  in  bottles,  whaterer 
the  strength,  and  on  all  wines  having  26 
degrees  and  upwards  of  proof  spirit,  2s. 
per  gallon  ;  on  wine  having  15  and  under 
26  degrees  of  proof,  If.  6d.  per  gallon  ; 
and  on  wine  with  less  than  15  degrees,  Is. 
per  gallon.  The  maximum  of  40  degrees, 
beyond  which  no  liquid  is  admissible  as 
wine  will  remain  without  change.  A  power 
is  also  reserved  to  us  of  increasing  our  duty 
on  wine  in  case  we  should  increase  our 
duty  of  Excise  chargeable  on  spirits.  Wo 
have  also  reserved  a  general  power  of  aug- 
menting or  imposing  duty  upon  purely 
fiscal  considerations.  The  exercise  of  this 
power  is  subject  to  the  ooadition  that  we 
2  \i 
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irge  upon  mi;  article  of  French 
It  greater  Biim  than  mnj  be 
6  corresponding  duty  on  tli 
i  of  domestic  prodiiciion,  t( 
an  altoiTBTiRe  for  ttny  extra  an 
eea  to  which  the  Etigligh  pro- 
be put  in  consequence  of  the 
julationiofonr  Inland  ReTeoue 

r,  are  the  chief  ooTenants 
Bngl&nd.  Thoro  are  olso  pro- 
rliich  both  parties  reserve  to 
tower  to  place  Customs  Ji  ' 
J  foreign  articles  nhataoi 
J  place  the  same  duties  on  ihc 
of  ilomcstia  production,  They 
ee  to  treat  each  other  on  tlio 
as  the  most  favoured  nai 
to  all  tlie  matters  comprised 
\ij,  and  with  respect  to  all 
Lastly,  all  the  articles  of 
are  to  continue  in  operation 
of  ten  fenra,  with  a  protisioi 
notiee  of  any  desire  for  theii 

en,  are  the  prineipal  stipnla- 
I  Treaty  with  France,  which 
len  eeen   by  hon.  Members  in 

another,  but  which  hare  not 
or  upon  authority,  as  yet  met 
'e.     I  will  not  affect  lo  bo  un- 

many  objections  have  been 
B  Treaty.  It  has  even  been 
terois  indicate  a  subserviency 
id  inTolto  a  sacrifice  of  British 
those  of  foreign  nations  or  of 
rernment.  Sir,  1  am  tbnnkfut 
no  Ministry,  be  its  own  merits 
tinction  of  its  chief  what  they 
this  country  hold  ofBco  for  • 
)n  upon  terms  of  subserviency 
n  Power  whatever.  There  is 
t  lecurily  (to  omit  all  mention 
guarantees)  in  the  nature  and 
ons  of  the  two  Uouses  of  Par- 
iit.  Sir,  I  know  uot  what  is 
iserriency  to  Prance  as  regmrds 
of  a  I'realy  like  this.  We 
)  Frsnco  in  the  proper  sense 

■willing  by  this  Treaty,  if  I 

very  trifing  fiscal  aaorifice 
'  lo  make  with  reject  lo  the 

of  brandy.  I  mean  that  it 
ncceoMry  lo  rednee  the  dety 
w  a  point  as  is  fixed  by  ihe 
thervfoTo  there  m^t  be  a 
ther  some  infiaiteoiM^  advan- 
bc  snrrendend  in  that  form. 
\t  Btnall,  and  1  Miere  aolitary 
I  bare  gi*«n  ntttkiag  to  Fnnee , 
metthr  of  tkt  ExtAtqyieT 
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by  this  Treaty  which  we  have  not  given 
with  as  liberal  a  band  to  ourselves.  And 
the  changes  here  proposed  are  chsnget 
every  one  of  which  deserves  tbeaccepttnes 
of  this  llouae  on  its  own  merits,  in  eo*- 
formity  with  all  tho  principles  that  have 
been  recognized  and  acted  upon  for  msny 
year*  past. 

But  further,  Sir,  as  respeots  the  ebsrgs 
of  subserviency  to  France,  1  know  thsl  thii 
Treaty  may  be  aaid  to  bear  a  politietl 
character.  The  commercial  relationi  oF 
England  with  France  have  always  beme  s 
political  character.  What  is  the  hiito7 
of  the  system  of  prohibitions  on  the  ana 
side  and  on  the  other  which  grew  up  )»- 
tireen  this  country  and  France!  It  to 
sionply  this: — That  finding  yoursolve*  in 
political  estrangement  from  her  at  the  liiH 
of  the  Revolution,  jou  followed  up  aod 
confirmed  that  estrangement,  both  on  tlic 
one  side  and  the  other,  by  a  system  of  pro- 
hibitory duties.  And  1  do  not  denj  thsl 
it  was  effectual  for  its  end.  I  do  not  mesn 
for  its  economical  end.  Eeonomiemlly  it 
may,  I  admit,  have  been  detrimental  enough 
to  both  countries  ;  but  for  its  politietl  «nd 
it  was  effectual.  And  because  it  ■■) 
effectual  I  call  upon  you  to  legidato  nov 
for  an  opposite  end  by  the  exact  rerersc 
of  that  process.  And  if  yon  desire  to 
knit  together  in  amity  those  two  gretl 
nations  whose  conflicts  have  often  ihsken 
the  world,  undo  for  your  purpose  thst 
irhieh  your  fathers  did  for  their  parpow, 
and  pursue  with  equal  intelligence  ind  cos- 
sisiency  an  end  that  is  more  beneficiil. 
Sir.  there  was  once  a  time  when  eloH 
relations  of  amity  were  established  be- 
tween the  Governtnenti  of  fiogltnd  sod 
France.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  tho  later 
Stuarts;  and  it  marks  a  dark  apot  in  ovr 
annals,  because  it  was  an  union  formed  in  a 
spirit  of  domineering  ambition  on  iho  one 
side,  and  of  baoe  and  vile  subserriency  on 
other.  But  that.  Sir,  vros  not  s* 
n  of  the  nations ;  it  was  an  union  « 
the  Goveroments.  This  is  not  be  an  union 
of  the  Govemmeols  ;  it  is  to  be  an  naion  of 
the  nations;  and  I  confidently  sayagaio, 

I  have  already  ventnred  to  say  in  this 
Honae,  that  there  never  can  be  aay  union 
between  the  nations  of  England  and  Fttnct 
except  an  union  beneficial  to  the  marii, 
beeanae  directly  eithw  the  one  or  the 
other  begins  lo  harboer  achemea  of  seltsli 
aggrandiaetneni,  ttul  DMO>eDt  the  jeaJoosy 
of  its  neighbonr  will  powerfnlly  react,  and 
the  verr  het  of  iheir  being  in  bamony 
will  ^  itself  be  at  aU  tvea  the  omt  con- 
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dttsive  proof  that  neither  of  thorn  can 
meditate  anything  which  is  dangerous  to 
Europe. 

There  is  another  class  of  objections  of 
which  I  do  not  coroplaio,  but  which  I  hope 
to  remove.  There  are  those  who  say  that 
a  commercial  treaty  is  an  abandonment  of 
the  principles  of  free  trade.  Well,  cer- 
tainly a  commercial  treaty  would  be  an 
abandonment  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  in  the  latitude  in  which  we  now 
employ  that  phrase,  if  it  inTolved  the  re- 
cognition of  exclusive  privileges.  In  this 
sense  I  admit  that  Mr.  Pitt's  commercial 
treaty  would,  if  we  had  now  adopted  it  in 
the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed,  have 
been  on  our  part  an  abandonment  of  free 
trade ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  1  cannot 
mention  that  treaty  without  saying  that  I 
think  it  was,  for  the  time  at  which  it  was 
made,  one  of  the  best  and  one  of  the  wisest 
measures  ever  adopted  by  Parliament,  and 
has  contributed  at  least  as  much  as  ony 
other  passage  of  his  brilliant  career  to  the 
fame  of  the  great  statesman  who  concluded 
it.  We,  however,  have  no  exclusive  en- 
gagements; we  have  not  the  pretence  of 
an  exclusive  engagement.  France  is  per- 
fectly aware  that  our  legislation  makes  no 
distinction  between  one  nation  and  another, 
and  that  what  we  enact  for  her  we  shall  at 
the  same  time  enact  for  all  the  world. 

I  am,  however,  a  little  surprised  at  the 
number  and  variety  of  these  objections 
which  come  rushing  from  all  quarters.  It 
is  like  the  ancient  explanation  of  the  phy- 
Bical  cause  of  a  storm — all  the  winds, 
north,  east,  west,  and  south,  rushing  to- 
gether:— 

••  Vnk  Eunisqae  Notusquo  ruunt,  croberque 

prooellia 
Afrious.*' 

Sometimes  a  treaty  is  an  obsolete  and  an- 
tiquated idea;  sometimes  it  is  a  dangerous 
iiiuovation.  In  the  view  of  one  class  it  is 
an  abandonment  of  free  trade.  There  are 
also  another  class  of  men,  of  opinions  dia- 
metrically at  variance  with  these,  and  those 
are  gentlemen  with  whom  we  shall  have 
much  difficulty  in  dealing.  These  are  they 
who  find  fault  with  it— and  that  I  must  say 
is  by  far  the  soundest  objection,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  unquestionably  founded  on  the  facts 
•—because  it  is  an  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  protection.  This  treaty  is  an 
abandonment  of  the  principle  of  protection. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  entangling  engage- 
ment which  it  contains;  it  certainly  con- 
tains no  exclusive  privilege,  but  it  is  an 
abandonment  of  the  principle  of  protection, 


and  a  means,  I  hope  complete  and  effica^ 
ciouB,  of  sweeping  from  the  statute  book 
the  chief  relics  of  that  miscalled  system 
which  still  remain  upon  it.  The  fact  is, 
and  you  will  presently  see  that  it  is  so,  that 
our  old  friend  Protection,  who  used  for* 
merly  to  dwell  in  the  palaces  of  the  land, 
and  who  was  dislodged  from  them  some  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  has  since  that  period 
found  very  comfortable  shelter  and  good 
living  in  holes  and  corners ;  and  you  are 
now  invited,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  concur  in  the  operation,  to  see  whether 
you  cannot  likewise  eject  him  from  those 
holes  and  corners.  I  told  you  that  we  are 
to  remove  the  duty  from  all  manufactured 
goods.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  hardly  ono  of 
that  class  of  duties  which  is  not,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  representative  of  a  strictly 
protective  duty ;  nay  more — and  mark 
my  words — in  many  cases  of  a  prohibitory 
duty. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  giving  a 
summary  view  of  the  case  will  be  by  my 
slating  to  the  Committee  what  will  be  the 
financial  results  of  the  treaty  as  it  stands. 
I  will  not  enter  into  any  of  the  smaller 
details,  and  will  take  three  branches  of 
reduction  only— ^ the  r^uction  of  the  doty 
upon  wine,  the  reduction  of  that  upon 
brandy,  ond  the  abolition  of  the  duties 
upon  manufactured  goods.  The  reduction 
of  the  duty  upon  wine  from  5$,  lOd,  to  3«» 
per  gallon  will  afford  to  the  consumer  a  re- 
lief of  £830,000,  and  will  entail  upon  the 
revenue,  after  allowing  for  an  increase  of 
consumption  to  the  extent  of  35  per  cent, 
a  loss  of  £515,000.  The  reduction  of  tho 
duty  upon  brandy  from  15«.  to  85.  2d.  a 
gallon  will  give  to  the  consumer  a  relief  of 
£446,000,  and,  assuming  that  the  con- 
sumption will  be  raised  to  the  point  at 
which  it  stood  in  1850,  just  before  the 
disease  of  the  vine  commenced,  it  will 
cause  a  loss  of  £225,000  to  the  revenue. 
Before  I  give  the  chief  items  of  manufac^ 
tured  goods  I  will  mention  some  minor 
oases,  with  which  we  propose  to  deal  for 
the  time  as  exceptions.  There  are  three 
small  articles  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on 
which  we  propose  to  postpone  for  a  short 
period,  in  the  meantime  reducing  it  by  one- 
half.  One  of  them  is  the  article  cork, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal 
of  debate  in  this  House.  I  must  say  that 
although  there  never  was  a  stronger  appa- 
rent case  made  out  for  protection,  and 
although,  in  consequence  of  the  measures 
which  were  adopted,  there  has  been  a  con* 
siderable  shock  to  the  trade,  and  a  con- 
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ige  of  !u  nttnre  and  of  the 

a  Ukn,  the  Hddm  hu 
«nt.  Ob  ibe  eontruj,  the 
riion  of  eork  wooA  in  ibe 
nfacMre  is  tuneb  larS"'  1°* 
^an  the  dolj  wu  reduced. 

the  hnportaneaof  ibe  pre- 
bowever.  we  propoee  to  pre 
if  April.  1861,  for  tbe  redne- 
ntj  on  cork  ;  end  »e  alM 
a;  of  Ike  ckaogee  affecting 
Im,  upon  the  rimple  gronod 
trade*  earned  on  almott  en- 
dy-diffnaed  niral  Uboar.  to 
t  deeiimble  to  giTe  a  indden 
e  are  ibe  glove  trade  and 
[raw  j^iiog.  In  the  mean- 
ea  will  be  reduced,  and  neit 

be  Uken  eff. 

'  to  ttate  the  mode  in  which 
■la  with  mannhelared  goodi 
The  amoDtit  of  AuXj  on  these 
I  will  be  abelisfaed,  1%  no  lets 
00.  The  prineipal  article! 
ifaetorea.  £370,000 ;  glovea. 
abort  deUj,  £48,000  ;  arti- 
£20.000;  watehM,£l5,000: 

lO.OUO;  maaical  tnatnimciiU, 
ter.  £9,000;  china,  £8.000  : 
),  and  manj  otbera  yielding 
>ti.  There  are  a  great  nnni- 
aitielea  of  induttrj  produced 
see,  eepeeiallj  in  Paria.  The 
I  the  eoMVmer — tiiat  ia  the 

of  dntj  remitted  onder  the 
r— will  be  £1,737.000;  the 
srenne  for  the  firat  year  will 
ei  ,190,000.  Now,  Sir,  the 
icb  are  taken  to  thia  treaty 
rti  of  Free  Trade  will  not, 
nre.  be  very  long-KTed  ;  but 
objeetion  which  torn*  npoo 
,  and  with  which  I  most  en- 
kl.  It  ii  that  which  tell*  ns 
a  we  are  about  to  repeal  are. 
Boe  duties,  and  dutiea  whieh 
o  InxiiHes,  hot  which  do  not 
r  man.     Compaaaion  for  the 

a  tery  fine  feeling,  and  1 
f  aony  to  aay  anything  that 
depreciate  or  nnderndne  ao 
ioMnt,  but  I  mnst  say  that  it 
It  of  place  here.  There  is 
we  dntiea  that  ia  a  teTMine 
t  one  of  tbnn.  Bow  they 
ipeet  to  poor  men,  bow  they 
ipect  to  thoae  who  are  not 
will  pnaently  inquire.     Bat 

meane  dotiee,  it  ia  vwy 
iee  whieh  ate  the  claBaei  that 
■MUart/OfAvAfjlMr 


aro  alamed  at  the  treaty.  Are  llie  mano- 
factoren  of  Brittah  brandy  the  goardiaBi 
of  the  Briliah  rerenue  f  Are  the  ioi- 
portns  of  Cape  wiaea  iho  gnardiaQi  of 
the  Britiab  teTenoe?  Hbto  tiie  maao- 
factnrera  of  Briliah  wine*  •  peevHar  io- 
tereat  in  the  welUbeing  of  the  eidnqeer? 
The  manuraetaren  if  SpilaUelda,  aal 
those  of  Corentrj,  wbo  hare  an  ineom- 
parable  organ  in  mj  right  boa.  Friend 
(Ur.  Ellice),  are  UMMt  exedlent  eiiiacnt, 
and  no  doobt  eoati1bnt«  their  Aare  to  the 
rerentte;  bnt  my  right  boa.  Friend  wiU  not 
te)l  roe  that  their  great  Betirity,  their 
speed  in  ruahing  up  to  London,  and  arging 
their  repKsentattoni  upon  thia  anbjeet,  hai 
ariaen  from  their  interest  in  the  Biitiik 
re*enoe.  It  has  arnen  from  something  ftrj 
differeot.  These  gmilemen  do  not  eater 
my  room  to  tell  me  that  they  come  there 
a*  the  guardians  of  the  British  revenne; 
they  tell  a  moeh  more  umple  and  a  nneh 
more  intelligible  taie.  They  aay  thii— 
that  the  dntics  which  now  iland  upon  yoar 
tariff  are,  and  it  ii  perfectly  true,  ieried 
upon  articles  conanined  by  the  rich.  Bet 
why  are  they  not  levied  npon  articles  eMf 
■unied  by  the  middle,  the  lower  middle 
class,  and  the  poor  ?  Because  they  will 
not  let  them  in ;  beeanae  they  are  pro- 
hibitory aa  against  those  nrtielea.  That  it 
the  eiplanatioo  of  the  wh<de  ease.  Oar 
manafaetnrera  give  over  to  France  the 
highest  qnalitiea  under  eorer  of  daliei, 
which  are  as  good  for  their  porpote  at 
prohibitioas,  and  reaerra  fiar  themselte* 
the  making  of  the  lower  qualities,  and  the 
power  of  exacting  Inm  the  British  con- 
sumer a  higher  price  than  they  will  he  abb 
to  obtain  if  ibis  treaty  is  coofinned  by 
PaHiament.  I  took  the  liberty  of  sajing 
to  one  of  the  depolalions,  "  It  seeoii  to 
me  this  is  moeh  the  ease  of  the  com  It* 
over  again."  Kow  do  not  let  there  be  any 
mistake.  Wbat  is  wanted  is,  a  higher 
price  than  that  at  which  the  public  can  get 
goods  from  Ftaoee.  That  is  the  Alpha 
Bod  Oroega,  the  beginning  and  the  eod  of 
it.  1  asked  then,  "  Is  not  this  the  esw 
of  the  com  law  !"  The  answer  was,  "  Ob 
dear,  no  ;  not  the  le»at  like  the  corn  la«." 
In  fact,  there  is  generally,  on  (he  pari  of 
the  most  respectable  classes,  a  desire  far 
the  protection  of  their  own  basiness.  They 
show  that  though  they  ere  wiihoot  exee^ 
lion  adherenta  of  free  trade,  they  are  not 
adherents  of  free  trade  wiihunt  exception. 
They  make  no  secret  of  il,  nor  ibouM 
there  be  any  secret  made  of  it  here,  thit 
die  dntiea  in  wbicb  th«iy  Uke  an  interest 
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are  not  revenue  tlulies  but  are  protection 
duties,  and,  therefore,  duties  ill  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  revenue. 

Let  us  now,  Sir,  proceed  to  consider 
some  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
rendered  it  allowable  and  desirable,  in  the 
view  of  Her  Majesty's  advisers,  to  make  a 
special  arrangement  in  this  case.  1  en- 
treat the  Committee  to  look  at  the  present 
state  of  the  trade  between  England  and 
France ;  it  is  not  a  little  instructive. 
Consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  relative 
positions  of  England  and  France.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  that  France  is  a  foreign 
country,  but  she  is  a  foreign  country  se- 
parated from  you  absolutely  by  a  narrower 
channel  than  that  which  divides  you  from 
Ireland  ;  and  while  nature,  or  Providence 
rather,  has  placed  you  in  the  closest 
proximity,  it  has  also  given  to  these  two 
great  countries  such  diversities  of  soil, 
climate,  products,  and  character,  that  1  do 
not  believe  you  can  6nd;  on  the  face  of  the 
world,  two  other  countries  which  are  so 
constituted  for  carrying  on  a  beneficial  and 
extended  commerce.  1  believe,  indeed, 
that  the  prohibitory  system  subsisting  be- 
tween England  and  JP ranee  is  but  little  less 
unnatural  as  to  every  commercial— 1  think 
1  may  add  as  to  every  n\pral  and  political 
— result  than  if  you  were  to  revive  those 
prohibitory  systems  which  formerly  sepa- 
rated England  from  Scotland,  and  Great 
Britain  from  Ireland.  I  shall  be  told, 
perhaps,  that  our  system  is  not  prohibitory. 
And  certainly  in  respect  of  many  articles 
the  statement  is  a  true  one,  for  we  have 
considerable  importations  from  France ; 
but  when  I  remember  how  much  we  still 
practically  prohibit,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  although  our  system  is  far 
better  than  that  of  France,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  far  indeed  from  being 
what  it  ought  to  be.  And  now  let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  question  on  the  French 
side.  The  doctrine  is  that  we  should  at- 
tend to  our  own  interests,  and  leave  France 
to  manage  hers.  What,  then,  is  the  state 
of  the  trade  as  regards  France  ?  In  1858 
the  total  value  of  exports  from  England  to 
France — not  British  exports  only,  but  ex* 
ports  of  whatever  origin — was£l  4,821, 000. 
Of  that  amount  the  home  consumption  in 
France  took  £10,465,000.  A  portion  of 
the  articles  are  unenumerated,  and  I  can- 
not get  at  the  details,  but  I  have  obtained 
the  particulars  of  articles  to  the  value  of 
£9,819,000,  about  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  whole.  Observe  how  they  a  re  distributed. 
Of  this  large  proportion  of  the  goods  sent  to 


France  in  1858,  amounting  to  £9,819,000, 
raw  materials,  upon  which  no  labour  what- 
ever had  been  employed,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  which  were  not  of  British  origin, 
but  merely  passed  through  our  warehouses, 
were  £8,070,000,  and  half-manufactured 
articles  were  £1.060,000.  The  total 
amount  of  manufactures  which  we  send 
abroad  every  year  is  about  £130,000,000; 
but  in  1858  our  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  to  France  were  only  £688,000.  It 
is  worth  while  to  go  yet  one  step  fur- 
ther in  the  analysis.  Of  that  £688,000, 
£208,000  were  for  Cashmere  shawls, 
which  merely  came  here  in  transit,  and 
£217,000  for  machinery,  which  our  friends 
over  the  water  have  been  pleased  to  admit 
under  some  notion  of  special  advantage. 
The  value  of  all  the  other  manufactured 
articles  sent  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
France  was  £263,000.  I  want  to  know 
whether  that  is  a  state  of  things  so  satis- 
factory that  when  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  Amending  it  we  should  refuse  to  do  so. 
I  understand  the  statement  of  the  mode- 
rate Free  Trader  who  says  that  half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread,  that  all  breaking 
down  of  restrictions  is  good,  and  that  it  is 
wiser  to  break  down  our  own  restrictions 
and  leave  those  of  our  neighbour  standing 
if  we  cannot  touch  them  than  to  perpe- 
tuate both.  That  is  true  and  reasonable  ; 
but  I  cannot  understand  those  immoderate 
and  unmanageable  Free  Traders  who  come 
from  other  quarters,  many  of  whom  have 
not  long  been  thus  fastidious  and  jealous 
on  behalf  of  free  trade  in  its  most  rigid 
punty,  and  who  seem  to  think  it  is  a  posi- 
tive evil  to  induce  our  neighbours  to  br,eak 
down  their  restrictions.  They  do  not  see 
that  what  they  condemn  is  a  doubling  of 
the  benefit.  They  think  there  is  a  chivalry 
in  free  trade,  which  is  degraded  if  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  bargain,  whereas  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  bargain  is  really  the 
true  end  and  aim  of  the  whole.  The  only 
reason  why  we  have  not  made  bargains 
similar  to  the  present  in  former  years  was 
simply  because  we  could  not  make  them. 
It  was  not  for  want  of  trying.  For  four 
or  five  years  this  was  almost  the  chief 
business  of  one  or  more  departments  of  the 
State,  and  yet  no  progress  could  be  made. 
Why  ?  Because  they  set  out  upon  a  false 
principle — the  principle  that  the  concessions 
which  each  party  made  to  the  other  were 
not  a  benefit  but  an  injury  to  itself.  We 
have  not  proceeded  upon  that  principle.  We 
have  never  pretended  to  France  that  wo 
were  going  to  inflict  injury  upon  ourselves. 
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aicler&ble  cliange  oF  iu  nature  aod  of  tlie 
course  which  it  takes,  tho  Houae  hat 
notliing  to  repent.  On  tlie  contmrj,  the 
total  conauniplion  of  cork  nood  in  the 
domestic  manufacture  n  Diuch  larger  nnn 
tbao  it  wai  before  the  duty  was  reduced. 
On  account  of  the  importance 'of  the  pre- 
sent ebango,  hoircTer,  we  propose  to  give 
until  the  1st  of  April,  1861,  for  tbe  reduc- 
tion of  tbe  duty  on  cork  ;  &nd  we  also 
propose  a  delay  of  the  cbanges  affecting 
two  other  trades,  upon  the  simple  ground 
that  they  are  trades  carried  on  almost  en- 
tirely by  widely- diffused  rural  labour,  to 
whiob  it  is  not  desirable  to  give  a  sudden 
shock.  TheBO  are  the  glare  trade  and 
tbe  trade  in  straw  plaitiog.  In  the  mean- 
time the  duties  will  be  reduced,  and  neit 
year  they  will  be  taken  off. 

1  pass  DOW  to  stale  the  mode  in  which 
tbe  treaty  deals  with  manufactored  good* 
in  general.  Tbe  amount  of  duty  on  these 
articles,  which  will  be  abolished,  is  no  lees 
than  £432.000.  The  principal  articles 
are  silk  manufactures.  £270,000  ;  gloves, 
snbject  to  a  short  delay,  £48,000 ;  ani- 
ficial  flowers.  £20.000;  watches,  £15,000; 
certain  oils,  £10,OUO;  mniical  instromcnls, 
£9.000:  leather,  £9,000;  china,  £8.000  : 
glass,  £7,000,  and  many  others  yielding 
smaller  amounts.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  minor  articles  of  industry  produced 
largely  in  France,  especially  in  Paris.  The 
total  relief  to  tho  consumer — that  is  the 
gross  amount  of  duty  remilled  under  the 
Frenoh  treaty— will  be  £1,737,000;  the 
loss  to  the  revenae  for  the  first  year  will 
probably  be  £1,190,000.  Now.  Sir,  tlie 
objections  whioh  are  taken  tg  this  treaty 
in  the  interest*  of  Free  Trade  will  not, 
I  am  quite  sure,  be  Tory  long-Hved;  but 
there  is  one  objection  which  turns  upon 
another  point,  and  with  which  I  must  en- 
deavour to  deal.  It  is  that  which  tells  ne 
that  tbe  duties  we  are  about  to  repeal  are, 
forsooth,  revenae  duties,  and  duties  which 
are  IcTJed  upon  luxuries,  hut  wbioh  do  not 
affect  the  poor  man.  Compassion  for  tbe 
poor  man  is  a  very  fine  feeling,  and  I 
should  be  tery  sorry  to  say  anything  that 
appeared  to  depreciate  or  underTafue  so 
sacred  a  sentiment,  but  I  must  say  that  it 
is  entirely  out  of  plsee  here.  There  is 
not  one  of  these  duties  that  is  a  rerenue 
duty — no,  not  one  of  theno.  How  they 
work  with  respect  to  poor  men,  how  they 
work  with  respect  to  thuie  who  are  not 
rich  men,  wo  will  presently  inquire.  But 
if  these  are  revenue  duties,  it  is  very 
curious  to  notice  which  are  the  oinsses  that 
Tht  Chancellor  of  tke  .CmWjtwr 
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ore  alarmed  at  the  treaty.    Are  the  nian< 
fncturers  of  British  brandy  the  guardiai 
of    the   British    revenue?      Aro    the  ii 
porters  of  Cape  wines  the   guardians 
the   British    revenue?     Have   the  man 
factnrers  of  British  ivines  a  peculiar  i 
terest  in  the  well-being  of  tho  excheqnei 
The    manufacturers   of    S pi tal fields,    ai 
those  of  Coventry,  who  have  an  ineon 
parable  organ  in    my  right  hon.    Friei 
(Hr.  Bllioe),  are  moat   excellent  citixen 
and  no  doubt  contribute  their  ahare  to  tl 
revenue;  but  my  right  hon.  Friend  will  d 
toll   me  that 
speed  in  rushii 
their  reprcseni 
arisen  from  t 
revenue.    It  hi 
dilTerent.     Th 

as  the  guard!, 
they  tell  a  mu 
more  intelligi 
that  the  dntlci 

upon  articles 
why  are  they 
aurued  by  th( 
class,  and  thi 
not  let  them 
liibitory  as  agi 
the  eiplanati< 
manufacturers 
highest  qua! it 
which  are  as 
prohibitions,  i 
the  making  of 
power  of  ezai 
sumer  a  highe 
to  obtain  if 
Parliament, 
to  one  of  the 
ne  this  is  mui 
over  again." 
mistake.  Wi 
price  than  tha 
goods  from  F 
and  Omega,  tl 
it.  I  asked  t 
of  the  oorn  lav 
dear,  no  ;  not 
In  fact,  there 
the  most  resp 
the  protection 
show  that  the) 
tion  adherente 
adherents  of  f 
They  make  i: 
lliere  be  any  t 
the  duties  in ' 
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are  not  revenue  duties  but  are  protection 
duties,  and,  therefore,  duties  ill  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  revenue. 

Let  us  now,  Sir,  proceed  to  consider 
some  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
rendered  it  allowable  and  desirable,  in  the 
view  of  Her  Mojesty's  advisers,  to  make  a 
special  arrangement  in  this  case.  I  en- 
treat the  Committee  to  look  at  the  present 
state  of  the  trade  between  England  and 
France ;  it  is  not  a  little  instructive. 
Consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  relative 
positions  of  England  and  France.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  that  France  is  a  foreign 
country,  but  she  is  a  foreign  country  se- 
parated from  you  absolutely  by  a  narrower 
channel  than  that  which  divides  you  from 
Ireland ;  and  while  nature,  or  Providence 
rather,  has  placed  you  in  the  closest 
proximity,  it  has  also  given  to  these  two 
great  countries  such  diversities  of  soil, 
climate,  products,  and  character,  that  I  do 
not  believe  you  can  find,  on  the  JPace  of  the 
world,  two  other  countries  which  are  so 
constituted  for  carrying  on  a  beneficial  and 
extended  commerce.  I  believe,  indeed, 
that  the  prohibitpry  system  subsisting  be- 
tween England  ana  France  is  but  little  less 
unnatural  as  to  every  commercial — I  think 
I  may  add  as  to  every  n\oral  and  political 
^-result  than  if  you  were  to  revive  those 
prohibitory  systems  which  formerly  sepa- 
rated England  from  Scotland,  and  Great 
Britain  from  Ireland.  I  shall  be  told, 
perltapa,  that  our  system  is  not  prohibitory. 
And  certainly  in  respect  of  many  articles 
the  statement  is  a  true  one,  for  we  have 
considerable  importations  from  France ; 
but  when  1  remember  how  much  we  still 
practically  prohibit,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  although  our  system  is  far 
better  than  that  of  France,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  far  indeed  from  being 
what  it  ought  to  be.  And  now  let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  question  on  the  French 
side.  The  doctrine  is  that  we  should  at- 
tend to  our  own  interests,  and  leave  France 
to  manage  hers.  What,  then,  is  the  state 
of  the  trade  as  regards  France  ?  In  1858 
the  total  value  of  exports  from  England  to 
France — not  British  exports  only,  but  ex- 
ports of  whatever  origin — was£l  4,821, 000. 
Of  that  amount  the  home  consumption  in 
France  took  £10,465,000.  A  portion  of 
the  articles  are  unenumerated,  and  1  can- 
not get  at  the  detaih,  but  I  have  obtained 
the  particulars  of  articles  to  the  value  of 
£9,819,000,  about  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  whole.  Observe  how  they  aredistributed. 
Of  this  large  proportion  of  the  goods  sent  to 


France  in  1858,  amounting  to  £9,819,000, 
raw  materials,  upon  which  no  labour  what- 
ever had  been  employed,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  which  were  not  of  British  origin, 
but  merely  passed  through  our  warehouses, 
were  £8,070,000,  and  half-manufactured 
articles  were  £1,060,000.  The  total 
amount  of  manufactures  which  we  send 
abroad  every  year  is  about  £130,000,000; 
but  in  1858  our  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  to  France  were  only  £688,000.  It 
is  worth  while  to  go  yet  one  step  fur- 
ther in  the  analysis.  Of  that  £688,000, 
£208,000  were  for  Cashmere  shawls, 
which  merely  came  here  in  transit,  and 
£217,000  for  machinery,  which  our  friends 
over  the  water  have  been  pleased  to  admit 
under  some  notion  of  special  advantage. 
The  value  of  all  the  other  manufactured 
articles  sent  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
France  was  £263,000.  I  want  to  know 
whether  that  is  a  state  of  things  so  satis- 
factory that  when  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  amending  it  we  should  refuse  to  do  so. 
I  understand  the  statement  of  the  mode- 
rate Free  Trader  who  says  that  half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread,  that  all  breaking 
down  of  restrictions  is  good,  and  that  it  is 
wiser  to  break  down  our  own  restrictions 
and  leave  those  of  our  neighbour  standing 
if  we  cannot  touch  them  than  to  perpe- 
tuate both.  That  is  true  and  reasonable  ; 
but  I  cannot  understand  those  immoderate 
and  unmanageable  Free  Traders  who  come 
from  other  quarters,  manv  of  whom  have 
not  long  been  thus  fastidious  and  jealous 
on  behalf  of  free  trade  in  its  most  rigid 
purity,  and  who  seem  to  think  it  is  a  posi- 
tive evil  to  induce  our  neighbours  to  break 
down  their  restrictions.  They  do  not  see 
that  what  they  condemn  is  a  doubling  of 
the  benefit.  They  think  there  is  a  chivalry 
in  free  trade,  which  is  degraded  if  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  Bargain,  whereas  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  bargain  is  really  the 
true  end  and  aim  of  the  whole.  The  only 
reason  why  we  have  not  made  bargains 
similar  to  the  present  in  former  years  was 
siaiply  because  we  could  not  make  thorn. 
It  was  not  for  want  of  trying.  For  four 
or  ^^e  years  this  was  almost  the  chief 
business  of  one  or  more  departments  of  the 
State,  and  yet  no  progress  could  be  made. 
Why  ?  Because  they  set  out  upon  a  false 
principle — the  principle  that  theconcessioni 
which  each  party  made  to  the  other  were 
not  a  benefit  but  an  injury  to  itself.  We 
have  not  proceeded  upon  that  principle.  We 
have  never  pretended  to  France  that  wo 
were  going  to  inflict  injury  upon  oui selves. 
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We  have  offered  France  onr  best  Aid  in 
breaking  down  her  own  vicious  prohibitory 
system.  In  doing  so,  we  may  have  given 
a  greater  benefit  to  Franco  than  to  our* 
selves.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  measure  it 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  What  we  have 
done  is  good — ^nay,  doubly  good — good  for 
ourselves  if  France  had  done  nothing  at 
all,  doubly  good  because  France  has  done 
a  great  deal.  And  now,  Sir,  one  word 
upon  our  exports  to  France  at  a  former 
penod.  About  twenty  years  ago  there 
was  a  trade  in  English  manufactured  ffoods 
with  France.  It  was  in  linen  and  linen 
yams.  In  1842  we  greatly  reduced  our 
table  of  Customs  duties,  not  by  treaty,  and 
independently  of  France,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  greatly  to  extend  our  trade. 
How  did  that  country  reply  to  us  ?  France 
wns  under  a  very  friendly  Government  at 
the  time,  but  how  did  sho  meet  the  im- 
mense changes  we  had  made  in  favour  of 
her  commerce  ?  She  met  it  by  smiting 
this  single  branch  of  trade  in  British  ma- 
nufactures with  prohibitory  duties.  She 
raised  her  duties  upon  linen  yarn,  which 
before  1842  had  been  from  9  to  12  per 
cent,  to  from  13  to  27  per  cent.  Her 
duties  upon  linen  cloths,  which  before  1842 
had  been  from  15  to  23  per  cent,  were  in- 
creased to  from  20  to  36  per  cent.  The 
result  may  be  anticipated.  In  1841  we 
sent  to  France  linen  and  linen  yams  to  the 
amount  of  £1.090.127,  whereas  in  1858 
we  sent  only  £151,483.  Such  is  the  state 
of  trade  between  England  and  Franco  ; 
and  I  confess  I  am  not  so  well  satisfied 
with  it  as  not  to  think  that  it  admits  of 
some  improvement.  As  an  hon.  Friend 
whom  I  see  opposite  said  the  other  day 
with  respect  to  our  wine  duties,  so  I  say 
of  our  trade  with  France,  it  is  not  in  "  the 
best"  possible  state,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
might  be  amended  with  advantage. 

I  have  promised,  however,  to  show  what 
is  the  real  meaning  of  the  allegation  urged 
against  the  treaty  that  we  are  here  dealing 
with  revenue  duties.  Take  the  article  of 
brandy.  1  presume  nobody  will  pretend 
that  a  duty  of  15s.  upon  French  brandy, 
compared  with  a  duty  of  Bs.  on  British  spi- 
rits, is  a  revenue  duty.  There  is  indeed  an 
article  manufactured  in  this  country  which 
some  of  us  may  have  been  happy  or  un- 
happy enough  to  taste.  It  is  called  British 
brandy.  In  consequence  of  the  immense 
price  to  which  French  brandy  is  raised  by 
our  duty,  which  has  the  effect  not  only  of 
raising  tho  price  of  the  best  French  bran- 
dies, but  of  excluding  entirely  everything  but 
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the  superior  French  brandies,  our  middling 
and  indifferent  British  brandy  cornea  into 
the  place  which  is  kept  empty  for  it  by 
means  of  the  prohibitory  power  of  our  duty. 
As  far  as  brandy  is  concerned,  therefore, 
we  are  not  dealing  with  revenue' duties. 
Can  we,  then,  regard  the  duties  upon  silk 
and  wine  as  revenue  duties  ?  The  mystery 
of  the  wine  duty  is  a  very  deep  one.  Here 
especially  we  are  met  by  the  cry  that  wine 
is  the  rich  man's  luxury.  It  is  the  rich 
man's  luxury,  but  I  shall  show  presentiy 
that  those  who  are  not  rich  are  making 
desperate  struggles  to  get  at  it,  and  that* 
too,  with  some  limited  and  qualified  succeM, 
but  under  grievous  discouragement.  But 
wine,  forsooth,  is  the  rich  man's  luxury. 
Is  tea  the  rich  man's  luxury  ?  No.  It  ii 
the  poor  man's,  and,  above  all,  the  poor 
woman's  luxury.  But  I  speak  in  the  year 
1860.  In  1760,  tea  too  was  the  rich 
man's  luxury.  In  1760  there  was  no 
more  tea  consumed  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation than  there  is  wine  now.  In 
1760  there  were  4,000,0001b.  of  tea 
consumed  ;  now  the  annual  consump- 
tion is  76,000,0001b.  The  price  of  tea 
which  is  now  sold  at  35.  per  lb.  was  some- 
where about  that  time  advertised  by  the 
cheap  houses  at  £1  per  lb.  Wine  is  the 
rich  man's  luxury,  and  you  may  make  tea, 
or  sugar,  or  any  other  article  of  consump- 
tion, the  rich  man's  luxury  if  you  put  on 
it  a  sufficient  weight  of  duty.  By  that 
means  you  will  not  only  effectually  bar  tho 
access  of  the  poor  man  to  it,  but  will  re* 
serve  to  yourselves  the  proud  satisfaction 
of  saying  with  literal  truth,  *'  Our  indirect 
taxes  are  paid  by  the  rich  ;  none  are  levied 
upon  articles  consumed  by  the  poor." 

Let  us  consider  now  the  necessary  oper- 
ation upon  an  artido  like  wine  of  a  uni- 
form rate  of  duty.  Wine,  I  suppose,  more 
than  almost  anything  else  that  is  produced 
from  the  earth  by  the  labour  of  man, 
varies  in  quality  and  price.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  price  of  wine  mnt 
from  1  up  to  100.  Upon  all  qualities  we 
lay  the  same  rate  of  duty.  What  is  the 
effect?  That  we  tax  even  the  highest 
wines  somewhat  heavily  ;  the  next  to  the 
highest  we  tax  very  heavily  indeed,  and  aU 
except  those  limited  classes  we  in  effect 
totally  and  absolutely  prohibit.  Let  mt 
give  one  illustration  from  a  simpler  case 
than  that  of  wine,  which  very  clearly  ex- 
plains how  this  matter  stands,  and  let  me 
thus  dispose,  once  for  all,  of  the  notion  that 
we  are  dealing  with  re\'euuo  duties,  laid 
upon  the  luxuries  of  a  class,  and  not  upon 
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articles  wanled  for  tho  oonaumption  of  the 
poor.  It  Is  tlie  very  simple  case  of  gloves, 
which  was  atated  to  me  by  a  most  intelli- 
geot  and  respectable  deputotioi),  who,  as 
became  Ihem,  ninile  no  seeret  at  all  about 
the  matter.  Our  import  duty  upon  gloves 
is  3«.  8d.  a  dozen.  We  imported  in  1859 
about  300,000  dozea.  The  value  of  the 
gloves  <re  (import  is  about  24*.  a  dozen 
wholesale  ;  the  retail  prioe  of  sDch  arliclei 
probably  ranges  from  30f.  to  36<,  and  up- 
wards. Our  duty  is  something  like  15 
per  cent,  which  seems  very  moderate,  and 
enables  those  who  are  so  disposed  to  say, 
"  Ah  !  we  do  not  discourage  the  imporla- 
tioD  of  French  gloTcs ;  we  merely  lay 
upon  them  a  duty  of  15  per  cent, 
simply  fur  the  sake  of  revenue."  How 
does  this  work  ?  It  works  in  this  way, 
that  it  causes  the  French  to  furniah  us 
with  the  finer  qualities  <^  gloves,  while 
they  leave  to  the  British  producer  the  sup- 
ply of  the  poorer  qualiUes,  Abolish  the 
duty,  and  you  will  find  that  a  quantity  of 
glovea  would  be  imported  from  France, 
Naples,  Germauy,  and  Belgium.  They 
will  not  be  gloves  at  2ii,  a  dozen,  but 
gloves  at  I6<.,  15*.,  10(.,  and  even,  as  I 
nm  informed,  at  6(.  a  dozen.  These  lesser- 
priced  gloves  cannot  pay  the  duty,  for  the 
duty,  when  applied  to  gloves  of  10(.  a 
dosea,  is  37  per  cent,  and  when  applied 
to  gloves  of  6s.  per  dosen  is  58  per  cent ; 
and  those  gentlemen,  whose  words  I  heard 
with  implicit  belief,  told  me  distinctly  that 
if  this  duty  were  removed  a  large  quantity 
of  gloves  would  be  imported  here  at  lOi. 
and  12t.  the  dozen.  Thereforo  the  duty 
is  not  a  revenue  duty,  but  it  ia  a  protective 
duty  on  the  higher  qualities,  while  as  re- 
gards the  bulk  of  the  trade,  and  as  regards 
the  bulk  of  the  British  consumers,  it  is  to 
every  praetioal  intent  and  purpose  a  duty 
not  of  protection  but  of  prohibition.  Even 
so  it  is  with  the  wine  duties.  Is  that 
doubted  J  Let  us  then  see  how  the  wine 
dnIJes  operate  as  a'system  of  protection. 
We  have  heard  of  Cape  wine,  and  if  we 
visit  places  much  frequented  by  what 
may  be  termed  the  lower  middle  classes 
we  see  advertisements  representing  large 
tuna  surrounded  by  jovial  people,  with 
the  words  Cape  port  and  African  sherry 
written  on  them.  In  all  probability  that 
is  not  Cape  port  or  African  sherry.  Some 
of  those  who  import  Cape  port  and 
African  sherry  know  how  to  make  a 
better  use  of  them.  There  is  a  system 
ef  promotion  and  preferment  in  wines. 
The  Afrioan  wines  aro  used  for  mixing 


with  foreign  European  wines,  and,  to  era- 
ploy  language  farailur  to  my  riglit  hou, 
Frieud  the  Secretary  for  Wai',  eice  the 
African  wine  promoted,  Bome  new  cooi- 
posts  are  brought  forward  and  delivered  to 
a  discerning  public,  with  what  results  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say.  The  colonial  niue  haa 
a  differential  duty  in  its  favour  of  nearly 
3i.  a  gallon  ;  and,  if  there  really  be  this 
great  care  for  the  revenue  from  wine,  I 
beseech  those  who  feel  that  anxiety  to  go 
along  with  us  in  reforming  the  wine  duties; 
for  they  will  find  that  the  decrease  in  the 
receipt  of  duty  from  year  to  year  would, 
apart  from  any  treaty  with  France,  but 
from  fiscal  con  si  derations,  compel  them  in 
the  course  of  a  fevr  years  to  reform  the 
wine  duiiee. 

To  afford  the  proof  of  what  I  have  just 
stated,  I  take  for  each  period  of  three 
years,  during  the  last  nine  years,  tlie  cou- 
sumption  of  foreign  wine  and  Cape  wine  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  average  of  fo- 
reign wine  consumed  in  the  three  years, 
1851-3,  was  6,225,000  gallons.  During 
the  same  period  the  average  consumption 
of  colonial  wine  was  254,000  gallons.  In 
the  period  of  1854-56  the  average  con- 
sumption of  foreign  wine  was  6,393,000 
Rsllons,  being  an  increase  of  168,000  gal- 
lons over  the  previous  period.  It  ia  vrorthy 
of  notice  that  this  increase  took  place  when 
the  disease  of  the  vine  was  at  its  worst ; 
and  I  mention  this  particularly,  because,  as 
this  represents  the  oonsuniption  of  foreign 
wine  during  the  disease,  it  shoivs  that  the 
increase  which  has  taken  plane  in  the  con- 
sumption of  Cape  wine  cannot  be  owing  to 
the  disease  in  the  European  grape.  When 
that  dieeasB  was  at  its  worst  the  consump- 
tion of  foreign  trine  increased,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  by  168,000  gallons  ;  the 
average  consumption  of  Cape  wine  during 
the  same  period — 1854-56 — rose  from 
254,000  gallons  to  298,000  gallons. 
During  the  latest  term  of  years — 1857- 
59 — the  disease  of  the  vine  was  very  much 
mitigated,  but  the  average  eonsumption  of 
foreign  wine  showed  a  decrease  of  500,000 
gallons  as  comparod  with  the  consuniptiou 
of  1854-56.  The  average  consumption  of 
foreign  wine  In  1857-59  was  5,893,000 
gallons,  while  the  consumption  of  the  co- 
lonial wine  had  incroased  by  no  less  than 
357,000  gallons,  the  average  consumption 
in  tills  last  period  being  655,000  gallons, 
more  than  double  the  ooneumption  of  tho 
former  triennial  period.  The  colonial  wine 
is,  iu  fact,  rapidly  displacing  the  foreign. 
The  proaenl  duty  is  purely  a  protecting  and 
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tliflPerential  duty,  and  is  hostile  to  the  re- 
▼enuo  of  the  country. 

But,  besides  wine  imported  from  a  co- 
lony, there  is  another  element  affecting  the 
wine  re?enue,  and  that  is  the  manufacture 
of  what  is  called  British  wine.  While  the 
consumption  of  foreign  wine  has  fallen 
from  an  average  of  6,225.000  gallons  to 
5,893,000  gallons,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  manufacture  of  British  wine. 
British  wine — I  mean  that  in  the  hands  of 
highly  respectable  manufacturers,  and  I 
am  not  referring  at  all  to  what  is  sold  for 
fraudulent  purposes ^is  made  very  much 
with  raisins,  sugar,  and  brandy.  The  duty 
paid  on  these  materials  is  reckoned  as 
amounting  to  Is.  2d.  a  gallon.  There- 
fore you  hare  a  duty  on  foreign  wine  of 
5s,  lOd.  the  gallon — on  colonial  wine  of 
2«.  lid.  the  gallon,  and  on  British  wine 
of  Is,  2d,  the  gallon.  The  result  is  that 
the  oonsumption  of  foreign  wine  diminishes, 
the  consumption  of  colonial  wine  has  in- 
creased, and  the  consumption  of  British 
wine  has  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years. 
This  case,  then,  has  all  the  essential  cha- 
racteristics of  a  trade  carried  on,  and  a 
reyenue  pining,  under  the  influence  of  dif- 
ferential duties.  I  therefore  say  that  the 
present  wine  duty  is  a  protectiye  and  dif< 
forential  duty  with  respect  to  the  three 
classes  which  enter  into  our  consumption, 
namely,  foreign,  colonial,  and  British  wines, 
they  all  paying  different  rates  of  duty  to 
the  rerenue. 

Out  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  foreign 
wine  manufactured  abroad  no  doubt  it  is 
true  that  only  a  small  fraction  would  be- 
come ayailable  in  this  country.  The  great 
bulk  is  a  wiue  which  an  EngHshman  would 
not  take  in  exchange  for  his  beer  ;  but  it 
is  also  true  that  between  that  common  and 
coarse  wine  and  the  fine  wines  there  are 
ten  thousand  intermediate  shades,  and 
there  is  an  immense  capacity  for  producing 
wines  fitted  for  the  English  market  and  for 
tlie  taste  of  the  middle  and  lower  middle 
dassea  in  this  country,  which  capacity  is  at 
present  entirely  stifled  by  the  operation  of 
the  wine  duty. 

There  is  a  notion  gone  abroad  that  there 
is  something  fixed  and  unchanging  in  an 
Englishman  s  taste  with  respect  to  wine. 
You  find  a  great  number  of  people  in  this 
country  who  bcliere,  like  an  article  of 
Christian  faith,  that  an  Euglishman  is  not 
bom  to  drink  French  wines.  Do  what  you 
will,  they  say  ;  argue  with  him  as  you  will ; 
reduce  your  duties  as  you  will ;  endeayour 
even  to  pour  the  French  wine  down  his 
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throat,  but  still  he  will  reject  it.  Wdl, 
these  are  most  worthy  members  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  they  form  their  judgment 
from  the  narrow  circle  of  their  own  expe- 
rience, and  will  not  condescend  for  any 
consideration  to  look  beyond  that  narrow 
circle.  What  they  maintain  is  absolutely 
the  reverse  of  the  truth,  for  nothing  is  icore 
certain  than  the  taste  of  English  people 
at  one  time  for  French  wine.  In  earlier 
periods  of  our  history  French  wine  was  the 
great  article  of  oonsumption  here.  Taste 
is  not  an  immutable,  but  a  mutable  thing. 
If  you  go  back  to  what  an  eminent  lifiog 

poet  has  called 

'The  spacious  times  of  great  EUcabetb/ 

you  will  find  that  the  most  delicate  lady  in 
the  land  did  not  scruple  then  to  breakfast 
off  beefsteaks  and  ale.     Down  to  the  rero- 
lution,  French  wine  was  very  largely  con- 
sumed here.     I  have  seen  it  stated,  and 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  assertion,  that 
in  1687  there  were  imported  into  this  coon- 
try  3,800,000  gallons  of  French  wine,  or 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
foreign  wine  which  we  now  consume.  How 
was  this  consumption  subsequently  check- 
ed and  discouraged  ?     By  the  influence  of 
prohibitiye  duties.    The  prohibitiye  system 
grew  up  by  degrees,  and  by  degrees  the 
English   people  were  positively  punished 
and  staryed  out  of  their  taste  for  French 
wine.     But  for  100  years,  after  that  the 
taste  itself  remained,  for  when  Mr.  Pitt 
made  the  treaty  of  1786,  what  was  the  re- 
sult ?      According  to  the  interesting  paper 
written  by  Lonl  Chelsea,  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding 1786  the  import  of  French  wine 
into  England  was  under' 100,000  gallons. 
In  the  six  years  from  1787  to  1792  the 
import  grew  to  683,000  gallons.      Then, 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  or  not  more 
than    two  or  three   years  afterwards,  a 
nearly  prohibitiye,   at  all   events  a  high 
differential,   duty  was   imposed,   and  the 
average  import  fell  to   161,000  gallons. 
At  that  average  it  remained  till  1824,  whea 
the  difierential  duty,   instead  of  4«.  5d, 
became  2s.  5d.,  and  the  consumption  rose 
to  379,000  gallons.     I  must  admit  that 
when  the  duties  were  finally  equalised  in 
1830,  the  consumption  of  French  wine  did 
not  increase.  It  seemed  as  if  by  that  tine, 
after  the  pressure  of  heavy  duties  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  the  taste  for  it  was 
nearly  forgotten.  It  had  become  the  luxury 
of  a  very  limited  class  in  the  community, 
and  of  a  class  the  variations  of  whose  tastes 
are  but  littfe  controlled  by  price.    Bat  it  ia 
remarkable  that  in  eonjonction  with  the 
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Terj  changes  of  titttQ  which  have  been 
proceeOing  of  late  jeara,  ire  maj  likeiriae 
perceWe,  even  under  tlie  operation  of  the 
preMDt  nine  datiee,  and  without  any  (laenl 
ehanj^e  in  their  fa*our,  proofs  of  a  growing 
taste  for  French  wino  ;  for  whereas  from 
1825  to  )tJ30  we  only  consumed  379,000 
gallons  a  year,  and  after  1830  that  con- 
enmption  was  reduced  to  aomething  like 
310,000  or  315,000  gallons,  on  the  average 
of  the  last  ten  years  we  have  consumed 
£84,000  gallons  ;  so  that  both  the  import- 
ation of  French  niaca  is  absolntelj  in- 
creasing, and  the  percentage  of  the  total 
consumption  isrelottvely  increasing.  Taste, 
I  ssy,  is  mutable.  It  is  idle  to  talt  of  the 
taste  for  port  and  sherry  and  the  highly 
brandled  wines  as  fixed  and  unchangeable. 
There  is  a  power  of  unbounded  supply  of 
wine  if  you  will  only  alter  your  law,  and 
thero  is  a  power,  1  wont  say  of  unbound- 
ed demand,  but  of  an  enormously  increased 
demand,  for  this  most  useful  sad  valuable 
commodity. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  think  cause  enough  has 
been  slready  shown  for  an  alteration  in  the 
present  system  of  wine  duties.  But  I  be- 
seech the  Committeo  to  remember  the  im- 
mense masses  of  evil  which  are  connected 
with  that  system.  Look  at  the  fraud  and 
adulteration  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Many 
of  the  houses  engaged  in  the  wine  trade 
bear  as  high  a  character  as  any  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  those  gentlemen  will  tell  yon  of 
(he  difficulties  they  hare  to  encounter  in 
boMing  their  ground  against  persons  of 
inferior  character  wlio  are  brought  into 
that  trade.  And  why  do  persons  of  in- 
fisrior.  character  embsrk  in  it  t  Because 
our  Inw  invites  them  to  do  so.  Becnuse  the 
restrictive  operation  of  your  tariff  is  so 
severe  that  it  affords  temptations  which 
tfaey  cannot  resist  to  counterfeit  the  article 
on  which  you  have  laid  such  heavy  duties. 
That  is  the  way  in  which  the  wiue  duties 
work ;  and  let  me,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  ask  the  Committee 
to  consider  yet  one  thing  more.  We  hear 
of  the  rich  man's  luxuries,  and  of  contem- 
plated reductions  of  duty  upon  articles 
which  the  poor  man  does  not  consume, 
Now,  I  make  my  appeal  to  the  friends  of 
the  poor  man.  There  is  a  time  which 
eomee  to  all  of  us— the  time,  I  mean,  of 
sickness— when  wine  becomes  a  common 
neccessry.  What  kind  of  wino  is  adminis- 
tered to  the  poor  man  in  this  country  ?  We 
have  got  a  Isw  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  tbe  poor  man  when  he  ia  sick  to  obtain 
th«  comfort  and  lupport  derived  from  good 
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wine,  unless  he  is  fortunate  enoi 
in  the  iminedialo  neighbourboo' 
rich  and  charitable  friend,  C 
medical  profession  ;  ask  whst  so 
is  supplied  to  boards  of  guardic 
country  ;  go  on  board  tfao  Que 
end  see  tlie  nine  supplied  thei 
time  ago  1  had  the  honour  of 
board  Her  Majesty's  ship  Sco< 
time  when  an  accident  had  hs 
one  of  the  sailors.  I  went  to  sc 
when  ho  was  recovering  from  th< 
an  operation.  "  What  wine  do 
him  !  "  1  asked.  "  We  give  hir 
of  our  own  mess,"  the  surgeon 
"  no  csnnot  give  him  the  wine  f 
the  ship,"  He  moreover  insis 
drinking  some  of  the  ship  win« 
tainly  it  wsa  with  grest  difficu 
cecded  in  accomplishing  the 
Now,  this  wine  had  without  d 
taken  out  of  bond,  and  had  paid 
but  our  system  of  duty  vitiates 
trade,  and,  except  with  regai 
higher  and  most  expensive  class 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
sound  or  wholesome  article.  Cerl 
}cannot  think  that,  under  thoi 
stances,  the  Oovernment  can  ri 
ther  jnslitication  for  making 
which  will  lead  to  an  effectual  < 
of  these  duties. 

I  believe  I  have  now  gone  tti 
principal  heads  of  the  Commerc 
with  France.  1  do  not  think 
friends  of  free  trade,  or  thoai 
anxious  respecting  the  revenue 
fsnlt  with  iho  provisions  of  that 
believe  myself  that  you  never  « 
upon  to  moke  a  sscrifice— tbat  i 
mediate  sacrifice^-of  revenue  i 
mised  to  be  more  fruitful  of  go< 
iieve  that  the  trade  which  will  I 
will  be  immense;  and  I  know 
tbat  tbe  expedition  imparted  to  t 
tbe  economy  brought  about  in 
establishments  by  abolishing  the 
manufactured  goods,  will  form 
no  common  value.  Again,  erei 
preciates  facility  of  personal  i 
with  the  Continent,  and  the  c 
propose  in  our  tariff  will  immen 
tate  that  intercourse,  by  enabKn; 
terns'  authorities  to  withdraw  tl 
part  of  the  annoying  restraints 
now  found  necesosry. 

Sir,  1  csnnot  pass  from  the 
tbe  French  treaty  without  payin; 
of  respect  to  two  persons  ot  leaS' 
been  tbe  main  authors  of  it.     I 
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to  bear  this  witnesB  at  any  rate  witli  re- 
gard to  the  Emperor  of  the  French — that 
he  has  given  the  most  unequivocal  proofs 
of  sincerity  and  earnestness  in  the  progress 
of  this  great  work,  a  work  which  he  has 
prosecuted  with  clear-sighted  resolution, 
not  doubtless  for  British  purposes,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  enlightened  patriotism,  with  a 
Tiew  to  commercial  reforms  at  home,  and 
to  the  advantage  and  happiness  of  his  own 
people.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Cobden, 
speaking,  as  I  do,  at  a  time  when  every 
angry  passion  has  passed  away,  I  cannot 
help  expressing  our  obligations  to  him  for 
the  labour  he  has,  at  no  small  personal 
sacrifice,  bestowed'  upon  a  measure  which 
he,  not  the  least  among  the  apostles  of 
free  trade,  believes  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  free  trade  has  ever  achieved. 
Rare  is  the  privilege  of  any  man  who, 
having  fourteen  years  ago  rendered  to  his 
country  one  signal  and  splendid  service,  now 
again,  within  the  same  brief  span  of  life, 
decorated  neither  by  rank  nor  title,  bearing 
no  mark  to  distinguish  him  from  the  people 
whom  he  serves,  has  been  permitted  again 
to  perform  a  great  and  memorable  service 
to  his  Sovereign  and  to  his  country. 

The  point  to  which  I  have  now  brought 
the  Committee  in  this,  to  them,  1  fear, 
laborious  and  irksome  inquiry  is  this  : — I 
have  asked  them  to  sacrifice  £1,190,000 
of  the  existing  revenue  in  order  to  effect 
a  relief  to  the  consumer  of,  I  think, 
£1,737,000,  by  giving  efl^ect  to  the  pro- 
▼isions  of  the  Treaty  with  France.  That 
treaty  would  bring  about  a  sensible  re- 
form in  the  Customs*  establishments  of  the 
country.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  not 
effect  a  reform  which  would  have  any  pre- 
tensions to  the  character  of  completeness, 
and  there  are  many  other  duties  still  re- 
maining on  the  tariff  of  a  description 
which  we  think  calls  for  the  attention  of 
Parliament,  and  by  the  reduction  or  re- 
moval of  which  immense  advantage  might 
be  conferred  upon  the  country.  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  separate  them  entirely 
from  those  articles  which  we  deal  with  by 
the  Treaty,  with  a  view  to  the  convenience 
of  the  Committee  and  their  clearer  under 
standing  of  the  whole  subject.  But  this 
being  the  state  of  the  case,  and  the .  Go- 
vernment wishing  to  give,  as  far  as  may 
be,  the  character  of  completeness  to  their 
reform  of  the  Customs — which,  indeed,  is 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  some  of  the 
objects  in  view — 1  now  come  to  what  1  may 
term  the  supplemental  measure  of  Customs 
rovoim. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


It  is  our  intention,  Sir,  to  propose  tt 
tho  Committee  a  further  change  in  tbt 
Customs  laws,  which  will  entail  at  first 
a  loss  of  £910,000,  giving  at  the  same 
time  a  relief  to  the  consumer  of  about 
£1,040,000;  but  we  propose  also,  in  a 
manner  which  I  will  eiplain  to  the  Gooi- 
mittee,  to  meet  the  charge  of  that  Um  b| 
certain  impositions  upon  trade  of  a  cksrae* 
ter  which  I  hope  will  not  be  deemed  ex- 
ceptionable. I  will  take  these  two  subjects 
next.  They  together  form  the  supple- 
mental part  of  the  Customa  reform  pro- 
posed by  the  Government. 

This  second  portion  of  the  Customs  rs* 
form  contains  many  abolitions  and  sobm 
reductions  of  the  duty.  I  will  read  ibs 
principal  abolitions  contemplated.  But, 
Sir,  at  this  point  my  memory  reminds  ms 
of  an  omission  of  which  I  have  been  guilty 
with  reference  to  an  important  point  in  the 
treaty  with  France — I  mean  the  propossl 
to  give  immediate  effect  to  the  changes 
on  the  English  side,  notwithstanding  tbe 
postponement  of  the  changes  intended  by 
France.  The  provision  which  we  bale 
adopted  to  this  effect  waa  not  pressed 
upon  us  by  France;  ou  the  contrary,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  she  would  have 
given  us  the  time  which  she  waa  eompelkd 
to  require  for  herself,  but  the  arrangement 
I  have  stated  to  the  Committee  for  esrljr 
change  in  preference  to  general  postpone* 
ment,  was  owing  to  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  English  Government  thatitwouU 
be,  on  the  whole,  more  advantageous  to  tbe 
English  people. 

Apologizing  to  the  Committee  for  this 
omission,  I  now  come  to  the  abolition  of 
duties  which  forms  part  of  the  second  or 
supplementary  part  of  tho  meaaore  we  pro- 
pose for  the  alteration  of  the  Customs  lair. 
We  propose  to  abolish  entirely  and  imme* 
diately  the  duty  on  butter,    which  yields 
£95,000;  the  duty  on  tallow,  which  yields 
£87,000;  the  duty  on  cheese,  which  yields 
£44,000;  on  oranges  and  lemons,  yieldii^ 
£32,000 ;  on  eggs,   £22,000 :  on  nnts, 
£12,000;  on  nutmegs,   £11,000;  papei« 
£10,000;  liquorice,£9,000;datea,  £7,000; 
and  various  other  minor  articles,  tbe  total 
of  these  abolitions  amounting  to  £382,000. 
We  propose  likewise  a  reduction  of  do- 
ties  upon  five  articles  of  great  importance 
one  of  which  strikes  at  the  principal  dlisr- 
ential  duty,  except  those  which  we  shallt 
I  hope,  abolish  by  the  French  treaty-^ 
namely,  the  duty  on  timber.     1  propose  to 
reduce  the  duty   on  timber  from  7s,  6d, 
and  15«,  to  the  colonial  i»te  of  Is.  9»i  ^ 
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There  nill  be  on  this  artiole  a  relief  of 
£400,000  to  the  consumer,  but  ne  reckon 
OR  a  considerable  rccoverj  bj  incrensed 
consumption.  Tlie  next  article,  the  duty 
on  which  I  propoae  to  reduce,  with  thi 
ftpproval  of  the  House,  is  tlie  duty  on  cur 
rants.'  There  is  no  article  of  greater  im 
portance  to  the  ma»  of  the  communitj 
All  those  of  the  Isbouring  classes  who 
are  in  good  circumstances  are  large 
eoDsnniers  of  eurrants.  The  duty  now 
charged  on  currants  ought  to  hare  been 
reduced  many  years  ago — I  mean  in  1853; 
but  it  iraa  imposHtble  to  recommend  the 
change  to  Parliaroent  at  tliat  period  in 
eoDseqnence  of  tho  almost  entire  failure  of 
the  crop,  whicb  made  it  impracticable  to  aot 
upon  consumption  by  any  reduction  of  the 
duty  which  we  might  hare  made.  The  duty 
on  currants  is  nen  15i.  9d. ;  tie  propose  ti 
reduce  it  to  7t.  per  owt.,  which  will  inrotve 
a  loss  of  £170,000.  This,  however,  will 
in  part  bo  compenialed  by  increased  con- 
sumption. .  We  propose  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  raisins  from  10s.  to  7s.  ;  on  figs,  from 
10s.  to  7s.  I  also  propose  to  reduce  a 
duty  with  regard  to  wliich  I  shall  hare  to 
giro  a  further  eiplanalion — the  duly  on 
hops.  I  propose  to  reduce  tho  duty  on 
hops,  not  immediately,  however,  but  on 
and  after  the  1st  of  January,  from  45s.  to 
14(.  The  total  amount  of  these  reduc- 
tions will  be  £650,000.  and  the  abolitions 
£382,000.  There  will  also  be  a  email 
article,  nsmely,  plaiting,  the  reduction  on 
which  will  be  postponed,  and  which  will 
raise  the  gross  loss  to  £1,035,000,  hut 
the  increase  of  consumption  will  probably 
reduce  tbislou,  as  estimated,  to  £910,000. 
I  will  presently  state  the  general  condi- 
tion in  which  these  changes,  if  they  are 
adopted  entire,  will  leave  tbe  tariff ;  but 
for  tbe  present,  I  will  go  on  to  state  tbe 
mode  in  which  the  Government  propose  to 
supply  the  revenue  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  that  will  folluw  these  last-named 
changes.  I  am  afraid,  from  tbe  acnsation 
that  is  expressed,  that  1  may  cause  some 
disappointment,  for,  in  point  of  fnct,  I  am 
not  now  going  to  fill  up  the  great  chasm 
that  lay  before  ns  a  short  time  ago,  but 
only  to  deal  with  the  little  chasm  created 
by  parting  with  the  sum  of  £910,000. 
The  general  principle  of  the  measures  1 
am  about  to  propose  will  be  an  extension 
of  a  minute  hind  of  taxation,  whioh  may 
be  called  generally  penny  taxation.  Tbe 
penny  taxation  has  answered  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  roreuue,  but  has  not  been 
nnaooeptahlo  to  the  pablic.    It  seems  to 


for  it  has 
productive.  Wo  propose  to  lei 
goods  imported  and  exported, 
registration  due,  a  duty  whi< 
general  be  charged  At  the  rate  of 
per  package.  It  has  often  beei 
argued  that  when  the  tariff  was 
so  many  articles,  a  small  duty 
have  been  retained  to  cover  tl 
registration  for  statistics,  and  of 
services  performed  on  behalf  ol 
the  Customs'  establishment.  1 
argument  of  very  conHJderablo 
there  has  been  one  argument,  i 
of  conclusive  weight  tlie  other  v 
has  determined  suoceiaive  Gc 
and  Parliaments  not  to  retain  tl 
on  the  taiiff,  and  that  is,  that  if 
small  duties  on  your  tariff,  they  u 
ed  with  nearly  all  the  incidents 
duty.  Tbby  require  tlie  samo  i 
spection,  the  samo  following  the 
same  delay,  and  the  same  syst 
counts,  ns  if  you  were  levying 
productive  duties.  But  none  of 
jections  apply  to  the  measure  I 
pose.  It  would  be  a  measuro  a 
plest  kind,  levied  at  tho  rate  i 
psckago,  and,  on  goods  in  bulk, 
to  the  unit  under  whioh  they  ar 
There  must  be  a  few  cases  of 
rials,  such  as  salt,  coals,  end  coi 
as  of  packages  of  small  value,  i 
will  bo  necessary  to  alter  the  u 
vent  tbe  penny  from  becominj 
charge  ;  either  with  reference  to 
of  value,  or  because,  not  being 
small  parcels,  but  by  the  whole  i 
not  being  warehoused,  they  give 
trouble  to  the  Customs.  All 
ever,  will  be  matter  of  cunsid' 
the  Bill,  and  it  will  bo  for  the 
Government,  in  tbe  adminisi 
the  law,  to  place  the  matter  u 
considered  general  rules.  Bui 
idea  it  gives  of  the  wealth  and 
this  eouiitrj,  that  to  levy  a  snif 
Id.  per  package,  and  a  similar  i 
goods  in  bulk,  will  produce  £'i 
year.  This  will  be  levied  wil 
reference  to  the  g^ods  whatever, 
out  any  detention  or  eiaroinatioi 
be  taken  off  the  ship's  papers  as 
charges  incidental  to  the  rccei 
spatch  of  the  ship. 

The  next  charge  I  propose  to 
mittee  to  enact  is  tbo  charge  up 
operations  now  performed  in    i 
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The  Committee  are  aware  that  the  original 
ohject  of  the  warehousing  system  was  to 
enable  the  importers  of  goods  to  obtain  two 
most  important  advantages — one  the  post- 
ponement of  the  payment  of  the  duties, 
and  the  other  to  retain  for  themselves  the 
option  to  the  latest  moment  between  en- 
tering the  goods  for  home  consumption  and 
entering  them  for  a  foreign  market.  With 
neither  of  these  do  wo  propose  to  interfere 
or  to  saddle  tliem  with  any  charge  what- 
ever. But  it  has  here  a  consequence  of 
one  system  of  heavy  and  restrictive  duties, 
particularly  with  regard  to  certain  articles, 
auch  as  spirits,  and  most  of  all  wine,  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  mitigate  their 
pressure  by  a  system  of  expedients.  Hence 
there  has  grown  up  a  most  complicated 
system  of  operations  of  every  kind,  which 
are  performed  in  bond  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage io  respect  to  delay,  in  respect  to 
charge  upon  the  Customs  establishment  by 
consuming  the  time  of  its  officers,  to  the 
risk  of  fraud  affecting  injuriously  the 
owners  of  the  goods,  and  to  the  loss  of 
revenue,  which  is  a  loss  to  the  country. 
But  great  as  are  these  evils,  they  are  some 
of  the  necessary  results  of  the  state  of  our 
law.  That  state  is  now  reverting  to  a 
more  moderate  range  of  duties  and  to  a 
more  simple  arrangement.  It  is,  there- 
fore, clear  that  all  these  extraordinary 
operations  which  lie  beyond  the  proper 
scope  of  the  warehousing  system,  and  were 
of  the  nature  of  additional  accommodation, 
should  be  subject  to  some  charge.  We 
accordingly  propose  to  fix  moderate  sums 
chargeable  on  all  removals,  on  bottling,  on 
Tatting,  "  fortifying" — I  might  weary  the 
Committee  with  the  vocabulary  of  the 
system — in  a  word,  on  all  those  extra 
operations  which  have  grown  up  as  ex* 
oreacences   on    the    warehousing    system 

?roperly  so  called.  The  Committee  will, 
think,  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  hope  to 
find  in  this  method  of  charge  a  mode  of 
solving  a  very  difficult  question,  which  has 
excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  many 
important  communities.  It  is  known  as 
the  question  of  inland  bonding.  The  great 
inland  towns  of  this  country  have  always 
complained  that  they  are  excluded  from 
the  facilitiea  given  sometimes  to  what  are 
little  more  than  mere  hamlets,  and  in  many 
cases  to  places  of  no  importance  as  mea- 
sured by  trade  or  population,  if  they  chance 
to  be  ports,  and  this  with  respect  to 
articles  which  they  do  not  themselves  im- 
port. But  under  the  system  we  propose 
eertain  charges  will  attach  to  removals  in 
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warehouse,  whether  they  are  on  the  coast 
or  in  the  interior,  which  will  place  them  oU 
ou  an  equal  footing.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  even  with  this  safeguard 
which  we  now  propose,  the  warehousing 
system  can  bo  applied  to  every  town  in  tho 
country.  The  Government  will  have  to 
consider  carefully  the  sufficiency  of  tho 
accommodation  which  may  be  offered,  tho 
amount  of  trade  and  population,  and  tho 
probable  results  to  the  revenue ;  but  tho 
principle  of  the  plan  will  be  first  to  return 
to  the  country  in  part  the  cost  of  the 
warehousing  establishment,  and  secondly, 
to  enable  them  to  deal  with  equity  and 
justice  towards  the  little  ports  that  enjoy 
these  privileges  because  they  happen  to 
be  ports  within  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  great 
communities  like  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
and  other  large  towns,  which  are  fairly 
entitled  to  demand  a  concession  of  this 
kind,  to  obtain  corresponding  advantages. 
By  this  plan  I  expect  to  gain  £120,000. 

The  next  change  I  am  about  to  propose 
is  one  upon  which  it  will  be  desirable  that 
the  Committee  should  give  a  vote  to-night, 
in  conformity  with  its  ordinary  practice. 
I  propose  to  levy  a  duty  of  6«.  per  cwt. 
upon  chicory  or  any  other  vegetable  pro- 
duction to  bo  used  with  coffee,  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  coffee  revenue,  which  has  not 
grown,  and  which  cannot  grow  as  long  as 
an  article  that  assumes  the  appearance  of 
coffee  is  admitted  free,  while  coffee  itself 
pays  a  high  duty.  It  will  be  requisite  that 
the  Customs  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  give 
immediate  effect  to  this  Resolution,  and  I 
therefore  at  once  hand  the  Resolution  to 
you,  Mr.  Massey,  as  I  proceed.  I  may 
mention  that  this  enactment  will  entail  the 
disadvantage  of  an  Excise  charge  upon 
home-grown  chicory,  but  that  is  not  a 
serious  nmtter,  because  the  growth  of  chi- 
cory in  this  country  has  almost  died  out. 
Some  years  ago  many  thousand  acres 
were .  employed  in  tho  growth  of  chicory, 
but  at  the  present  day  the  whole  quantity 
under  cultivation,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is 
under  500  acres.  The  duty  on  chicory, 
together  with  the  improvement  of  the 
revenue  from  coffee,  may  be  expected  to 
yield  £90,000  per  annum,  a  sum  which 
will  bring  up  these  minor  Customs,  chargea 
to  £510,000. 

I  will  now  briefly  run  over  the  ohangea 
which,  with  a  similar  view,  we  would  ask 
the  Committee  to  adopt  in  the  department 
of  Inland  Revenue.  A  stamp  of  Id.  on 
notes  of  sale  of  foreign  and  colonial  pror 
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duee,  ond  on  brokers*  controct  notes,  will 
yield  £100,000.  A  stamp  of  3d.  on  dock 
warrants  is  computed  to  yield  £100,000  ; 
a  reduction  of  the  agreement  stamp  from 
2«.  6d.  to  6d,,  with  the  repeal  of  the 
exemption,  under  £20,  will  yield  £20,000. 
The  next  change  which  we  propose  is  to 
gire  to  eating-houses  of  all  descriptions, 
whether  under  that  name  or  under  the 
name  of  pastry-cooks'  shops,  a  licence,  for 
which  they  will  pay  at  a  very  low  rate, 
together  with  the  power  of  taking  a  licence 
at  their  option  from  the  Excise,  to  be 
had  simply  on  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  and  subject  to  no  other 
limitation  or  restriction  except  rules  of 
police,  for  ttte  purpose  of  authorizing 
them  to  sell  wine  or  beer.  We  think  it 
is  essential,  in  giving  effect  to  the  changes 
in  the  wine  duties,  that  this  sort  of  faci- 
lity should  be  provided  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  eatables,  wherever  the 
trade  may  be  carried  on  ;  and  we  also 
look  on  it  as  a  change  favourable  to  so- 
briety ;  for  the  man  who  can  get  bis  glass 
of  wine  or  beer  at  the  same  time  with  his 
necessary  food  in  an  easy  manner  is  less 
likely  to  resort  to  places  whither  he  would 
repair  for  drinking  only,  and  where  he 
would  be  tempted  to  indulge  to  excess. 
We  also  propose  that  by  way  of  restraint, 
the  duty  should  be  doubled  upon  any  such 
house  that  keeps  open  after  12  o'clock  at 
night.  Then  there  are  a  variety  of  very 
limited  minor  changes  with  which  1  am  also 
ashamed  to  trouble  the  Committee.  One 
change,  however,  l  will  mention.  We  pro- 
pose to  reduce  the  duty  on  game  certifi- 
cates, an  alteration  which  I  trust  will  be 
satisfactory.  Only  34,000  game  certifi- 
cates are  taken  out  every  year.  The  price 
is  very  high,  and  no  person  can  shoot  for  a 
day  at  any  period  of  the  season  without 
paying  the  price  of  a  certificate  for  the 
whole  season.  But  the  immediate  and  ob- 
vious ground  for  dealing  with  this  licence, 
is  the  notorious  fact  that  vast  numbera  of 
persons  of  almost  all  classes  who  do  shoot 
at  all,  assume  to  themselves  the  liberty  of 
shooting  without  a  certificate.  We  are  not 
able  to  detect  more  than  some  400  or  500 
of  them  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  but  I 
hope  that  so  many  will  not  escape,  indeed, 
that  so  many  will  not  offend,  under  the  new 
system.  We  anticipate  that  while  we  shall 
give  relief  by  this  change  to  those  who  buy 
certificates  to  the  amount  of  £50,000,  we 
shall  have  no  loss,  but  even  a  small  gain  of 
something  like  £10,000  a  year.  Instead 
of  £4  for  a  certificate  for  the  season,  it  will 


be  had,  if  taken  out  in  August,  for  £3  ;  if 
taken  out  on  or  after  the  1st  of  October, 
£2  ;  and  if  taken  out  on  or  after  the  1st  of 
December,  £1. 

As  respects  the  measure  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  which  was  adopt- 
ed with  regard  to  stamps  on  cheques,  we 
have  not  yet  had  sufficient  experience  to 
tost  its  full  effects,  either  fiscally  or  other- 
wise ;  but  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  it 
continues,  as  it  is  likely  to  do,  at  least  till 
we  see  our  way  more  clearly,  there  should 
be  no  exemption  for  cheques  when  the 
drawer  is  also  the  payee.  It  is  not  worth 
while  keeping  up  the  distinction,  and  a 
small  sum  will  be  gained  by  its  abolition. 
We  therefore  propose  to  remove  it.  The 
stamp  on  leases  will  yield  £7,000.  All 
personal  estate,  passing  by  will,  under  ge- 
neral appointment,  will  become  subject  to 
probate  duty,  which  will  yield  £30,000  ; 
and  the  repeal  of  the  exemption  of  the 
conveyances  of  building  societies  will  give 
£5,000.  The  Excise  duty  on  chicory  will 
yield  £5,000,  and  a  stamp  on  extracts  from 
the  registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages £3.000.  Lastly,  by  bringing  herit- 
able bonds  in  Scotland  under  all  the  liabili- 
ties of  personalty  on  a  succession,  we  shall 
gain  £10,000.  1  may  now  sum  up.  The 
new  cheques  under  the  Customs  will  give 
£510,000,  which,  added  to  £386,000,  the 
produce  of  the  items  of  Inland  Revenue 
I  have  referred  to,  will  give  a  total  of 
£896,000.  The  next  item  on  this  side  of 
the  account  will  give  pleasure  to  the  Com- 
mittee. It  is  not  a  tax,  but  a  saving  ;  and 
a  saving  which  of  all  others  will,  I  am  sure, 
bo  most  acceptable  to  Parliament  and  to  the 
people.  It  is  a  saving  for  the  year  on  the 
Customs'  Establishment  of  £50,000,  which 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a  greater  saving 
in  consequence  of  the  measures  we  are 
going  to  adopt.  There  will  also  be  a  saving 
in  the  department  of  Inland  Revenue,  if 
the  measures  we  propose  should  be  agreed 
to,  of  £36,000.  There  will,  therefore,  be 
altogether  £86,000  in  saving,  and  £896,000 
in  taxes,  making  together  £982,000,  which 
will  more  than  replace  the  revenue  we  pro- 
pose to  withdraw  in  the  second  part  of  oar 
scheme  of  commercial  amendment. 

Let  me  now  once  more  recall  to  the 
Committee  the  precise  point  at  which  wo 
stand.  We  venture  to  urge  that  the  coun- 
try may  fairly  expect,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  year,  a  reduction  of 
the  indirect  taxes,  chosen  with  the  greatest 
care  for  the  purpose,  to  an  extent  some- 
thing like  that  which  is  represented  by  tha 
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amount  of  difference  between  the  present 
war  dnties,  bo  to  call  them,  on  tea  and 
sugar,  and  likewise  bj  the  amount  of  an- 
nuities now  falling  in.  The  annuities  on 
jC2,  146,000,  and  the  difference  on  tea  and 
sugar  duties  would  be  represented  by  nearlj 
the  same  sum.  I  mean  the  country  has  a 
right  to  expect  we  should  proceed  to  that 
extent  in  loss  to  the  revenue,  but  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  relief  to  consumers.  Of 
that  £2,146.000  we  have  disposed  of  about 
£1,190,000  by  the  Treaty  with  Franco,  so 
far  as  the  plans  of  the  Government  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  by  way  of  supplement  to  that 
treaty,  we  have  also  proposed  a  further 
measure  involving  the  loss  of  £910,000. 
with  compensation  in  the  shape  of  new 
charges  and  savings  to  the  extent  of 
£982.000.  Consequently,  there  is  still 
about  1 ,000.000  of  remission,  which,  in  the 
view  of  the  Government,  is  due  to  the  trade 
and  industry  of  the  country  on  the  princi- 
ples I  have  stated.  The  question  remains, 
where  shall  that  reduction  be  made  ? 

As  we  have  frankly  admitted,  wo  do  not 
think  the  greatest  benefit  would  be  con- 
ferred either  on  the  nation  nt  large,  or  on 
the  labouring  classes,  by  an  immediate  re- 
turn to  the  minimum  duty  on  sugar  and 
tea ;  and  though  we  might  tako  either  of 
the  two,  we  could  not,  cont^istently  with 
what  I  have  thus  far  proposed,  take  both. 
As  we  do  not  think  that  is  the  direction 
in  which  relief  may  be  best  conferred,  I 
think  the  Committee  will  readily  guess 
what  I  am  about  to  propose — the  abolition 
of  the  Excise  duty  on  paper.  There  is 
only  one  argument  I  know  against  its  abo- 
lition, and  that  is,  that  the  revenue  derived 
from  it  is  a  growing  revenue.  The  reason 
why  it  is  so  is,  that  we  live  in  a  country  with 
a  growing  literature  and  a  growing  trade  ; 
and,  as  neither  literature  nor  trade  can 
be  carried  on  without  poper,  it  follows 
that  as  long  as  the  country  grows  in 
literature  and  trade  the  paper  duty  must 
increase,  however  impolitic,  however  bur- 
densome it  may  be  in  its  operation.  But 
let  the  Committee  briefly  consider  with 
me  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  repeal  of 
the  paper  duty.  First  of  all,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  one  reason  for  this  re- 
peal, not,  perhaps,  conclusive  in  itself,  but 
certainly  far  from  immaterial  in  the  view 
of  any  British  Ministry,  is  that  the  duty 
has  been  condemned  by  the  House  of  Par^ 
liament.  And  how  has  it  been  condemned? 
Not  by  any  chance  majority,  not  by  an  Op- 

Kiition  happening  to  overpower  a  resisting 
vemment,  but  with  the  full  concurrence 
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of  the  responsible  executtre  of  the  day.  On 
the  21 8 1  of  June,  1858,  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  now  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  made  this  Motion  : — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  tbe 
mainteiiaiioe  of  the  Excise  doty  on  paper,  as  a 
pennanent  source  of  revenoe,  will  be  impcditio." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Bxchequer  objected 
to  a  second  Resolution  which  was  propoaed 
by  my  hon.  Friend  for  the  purpose  of  driv- 
ing the  nail  a  little  furtlier  home  ;  and,  on 
the  second  Resolution  being  withdrawn,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  right  boo. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli),  adopted 
the  first  Resolution,  said  that  the  doty  re- 
quired not  immediate,  but  yet  early  consi- 
deration ;  and  the  Resolution  was  tliereupon 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  House.  It  is 
a  question  whether  it  is  altogether  a  wise 
practice  to  adopt  Resolutions  that  condenan 
duties  which  cannot  at  the  time  be  repealed, 
and  I  am  afraid  subsequent  inconveniences 
are  apt  to  grow  out  of  such  a  practice;  but 
the  fact  that  the  House  of  Commons  baa 
recorded  that  judgment  is  a  material  eto- 
ment  in  the  case  we  are  now  considering. 

That,  however,  is  not  all.     The  paper 
duty  is  in  many  respects  a  bad  duty,  and  I 
will  show  presently  that  it  is  also  becoming 
untenable  in  law.     In  the  first  place,  as  an 
uniform  duty  on  a  very  variable  article,  how 
does  it  operate?     It  presses  on  the  poorer 
sorts,  and  while  we  find  that  the  duty  on 
fine  papers,  owing  to  the  growth  of  litera- 
ture, is  rapidly  increasing,  ou  the  coarse 
sorts  it  does  not  advance.     Look  again  at 
its  operation  on  literature.     On  dear  books, 
which  are  published  for  the  wealthy,  it  is  a 
very  light  duty  ;  on  books  brought  out  in 
large  quantities  by  enterprising  publishers 
for  the  middle  ond  lower  classes  it  is  a  very 
heavy  and  a  very  oppressive  duty.     I  think 
the  Committee  will  admit  that  it  is  a  most 
desirable  and  legitimate  object  to  promote 
the  extension  of  cheap  literature.     I  do  not 
speak  of  newspapers  alone,  but  of  news- 
papers and  periodical  publications  in  com* 
men  with  all  other  cheap  literature  which 
we  have  seen  so  greatly  enlarged  of  late, 
and  tlie  character  of  which  I  am  bovnd  to 
say  since  the  penny  stamp  on  newspapem 
was  removed  has  been  so  highly  creoitable 
to  the  conductors  of  what  is  called  the  cheap 
press.     It  is  hardly  possible  to  describe, 
except  by  details  on  which  I  shall  not  ven- 
ture, the  manner  in  which  the  paper  duty 
obstructs  general  skill  and  enterpnse.   But 
the  subject  has  this  characteristic,  which  I 
beg  to  call  to  the  special  attention  of  the 
Committee.    The  material  with  which  it 
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oals  is  a  material  of  almost  boundless 
■cope,  for  nearly  eyerytlung  which  is  fibrous 
may  in  one  manner  or  another  be  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  paper.  1  spoke  j  ust  now 
of  the  prodnction  of  British  and  spuripus 
wines.  I  am  told  that  in  an  inland  town 
there  is  a  manufacture  of  British  cham- 
pagne. It  is  made  from  rhubarb,  and  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  after  all  the 
ehamiMtgne  has  been  extracted  from  the 
rhubarb  the  fibre  should  bo  made  into 
|Nipcr.  That  is  a  very  good  recommenda- 
tioD.  I  believe,  really  and  seriously,  that 
whatever  is  grown  with  fibre  would,  by  skill 
and  enterprise,  probably  be  made  available 
in  one  mode  or  another  for  the  purposes  of 
paper  if  it  were  not  for  the  necessary  ob- 
structions offered  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Excise  Department.  But  again,  what  are 
the  purposes  of  paper?  Not  only  those 
narrow  ones  with  which  the  ordinary  ex- 

rHrienee  of  every  man  makes  him  familiar. 
do  not  think  the  Committee  is  aware  of 
the  enormous  variety  of  purposes  to  which 
the  use  of  this  material  may,  in  one  form 
er  another,  be  applied.  I  have  a  list  of 
sixty-nine  trades,  in  not  one  of  which  an 
ordinary  consumer  would  guess  it  to  be 
ased.  For  example,  it  is  largely  used  by 
anatomical  machinists  to  make  artificial 
limbs,  by  telescope  makers,  by  boot  and 
shoemakers,  by  cap  manufacturers  for  the 
foundations  of  caps  and  hats,  forming  oil 
the  peaks  and  many  of  the  tops  which 
look  like  leather,  by  china  and  porcelain 
manufacturers,  by  coachmakers,  by  comb 
makers,  by  doll  makers  (most  dolls  being 
made  of  a  material  into  the  composition  of 
which  paper  enters),  by  shipbuilders,  in 
Busking  optical  instruments,  in  pictures 
and  looking-glasses,  in  portmanteaus,  in 
Sbefiield|roods,  and  in  teapots.  One  nianu« 
iocturer  writes  that  he  has  made  panels  for 
doors  from  paper,  and  ho  looks  forward, 
above  all,  to  making  carriages  of  paper 
when  the  duty  is  taken  off.  Another 
mannfacturer,  who  is  asked  into  what 
combinations  paper  may  be  made  to  enter, 
says — and  I  think  it  is  a  very  just  and 
forcible  observation: — *'  Who  can  ^x  the 
limit  to  ingenious  combinations  when  we 
see  india-rubber,  for  instance,  being  made 
into  strong  and  durable  combs  and  other 
articles  of  that  sort  ?  Only  this  morn- 
ing,"  he  proceeds,  ''  he  was  informed 
that  paper  pipes  aro  made,  prepared  with 
bitumen,  and  capable  of  ftaoding  a  pres- 
sure of  3001b.  of  water  to  the  inch.  *'  These 
are  partial  but  not  uninteresting  details, 
and  I  tbink  that  to  which  they  bear  wit- 


ness is  the  unbounded  expansion  of  which 
this  trade  is  capable,  and  the  way  in  which 
we  may  confer  benefit  on  the  working- 
classes  by  means  of  abolishing  this  duty — 
not  only  because  they  will  get  cheaper 
paper,  which  must  be  of  advantage  to  every 
man  who  furnishes  a  cottage  and  desires  to 
give  some  of  his  rooms  an  appearance  of 
comfort  and  neatness,  and  to  every  pur- 
chaser of  tea  and  sugar,  into  the  cost  of 
which  it  enters  when  tea  and  sugar  are 
wrapped  in  it ;  but  by  putting  in  motion 
an  immense  trade  it  will  give  a  greater  and 
wider  stimulus  to  the  demand  for  the  labour 
of  the  country.  Above  all  other  benefits, 
let  me  say  the  great  advantage  of  this 
change,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  Her  Majesty  s  Oovernnient,  is,  that  we 
may  promote  a  diffused  demand  and  a  do- 
mand  for  rural  labour;  that  we  shall  not 
merely  stimulate  the  process  of  massing 
people  in  great  centres  of  industry,  but 
the  demand  for  labour  all  over  the  country. 
Where  there  are  streams,  where  there  are 
villages,  where  there  is  pure  and  good  air 
and  tolerable  access,  there  are  the  places 
where  the  paper  manufacture  tends  to 
establish  itself.  And  there  is  a  Gentleman, 
a  member  of  this  House,  second  to  no  man 
in  England  for  enterprise,  who  did  within 
the  last  few  years  illustrate  the  effect  of 
the  paper  manufacture  on  the  poor  rate. 
The  paper  duty  has  indeed,  I  fear,  ma- 
terially helped  to  extinguish  all  the  small 
paper  manufacturers.  It  has  concentrated 
the  trade  in  a  few  great  hands.  Village 
mills  are  hardly  to  be  found.  I  want  to 
see,  and  1  do  not  despsir  of  seeing,  these 
village  mills  spring  up  again  and  fiourish. 
The  case  I  quote,  to  show  the  effect  of 
paper  manufacture  upon  the  poor  rate,  is 
that  of  a  Member  of  this  House,  who  a  few 
years  ago,  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of 
paper  for  a  well-known  periodical,  estab- 
lished a  paper  manufactory  at  Rick  mans- 
worth,  and  within  three  or  four  years  the 
poor-rates  of  Rickniansworth  were  dimin« 
ished  by  one-half.  In  this  condition,  I  be- 
lieve, they  continued  so  long  as  that  paper 
mill  was  at  work.  This  is  an  argument 
of  a  nature  to  be  readily  appreciated  and 
understood.  And,  Sir,  before  I  conclude 
the  subject,  I  must  state  yet  one  other 
point  I  told  the  Committee  that  this  doty 
was  rapidly  becoming  untenable,  and  I  am 
bound  to  warn  them,  as  I  have  done  with 
respect  to  the  wine  duties,  that  such  is  the 
state  of  things  to  which  it  tends.  It  is 
not  only  invidious  to  maintain  it  when 
every  other  duty  of  the  same  class  hii 
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bean  abolUhed,  but  the  law  is  rapidly  be- 
coming incapable  of  being  administered 
without  discredit.  The  heads  of  the  In- 
land Revenue  Department  are  completely 
agreed  that  there  ought  to  be  a  repeal  of 
the  duty.  I  asked  the  gentlemen  whom  I 
may  call  the  agitators  against  theduty  to  fur- 
nish their  reasons  in  a  series  of  short  propo- 
sitions,- in  order  to  see  how  far  they  could 
be  admitted  by  the  Inland  Revenue.  They 
sent  me  fifteen  arguments,  and  I  trans- 
mitted them  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Reve- 
nue. The  heads  of  that  department  said, 
that  two  of  the  propositions  were  rather  in 
the  nature  of  general  propositions  of  poli* 
tical  economy  upon  which  they  would  give 
no  opinion,  but  that  with  regard  to  all  the 
other  thirteen  they  agreed  with  the  agita- 
tors. You  cannot  reckon  on  being  able 
to  maintain  the  duty  beyond  a  certain  time, 
because  such  are  the  diflElculties  raised  as 
to  what  is  paper  and  what  is  not  paper,  as 
to  what  are  sheets  of  fibrous  substance  and 
what  are  not,  that  not  only  is  there  the 
greatest  soreness  among  the  manufacturers, 
and  the  sense  of  injustice  that  attends 
capricious  and  unequal  law,  but  the  officers 
of  revenue  find  it  more  and  more  difficult 
to  perform  their  duty;  and  the  maintainors 
of  the  law  will  soon  be  placed  in  the  ridi- 
culous position  in  which  they  were  placed 
when  they  were  some  years  ago  unable  to 
say  what  was  a  newspaper.  In  short,  as  the 
paper  duty  must  sooner  or  later  follow  the 
newspaper  stamp,  we  say  let  it  be  sooner 
and  not  later,  and  we  propose  that  it  should 
follow  now.  It  is  proposed  that  the  paper 
duty  shall  be  abolished  after  the  1st  of 
July  next,  and  that  drawback  shall  be  al* 
lowed  on  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers 
subject  to  the  usual  rules.  There  will  be 
a  loss  by  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  in 
1860-1861  of  £1,000,000.  But  the  re- 
peal of  the  paper  duty  will  enable  us  to 
take  some  other  measures  which  are  very 
desirable;  to  clear  the  tariff  of  all  the 
articles  coming  under  the  heads  of  furnish- 
ing paper,  writing  paper,  books,  prints,  and 
engravings,  and  it  will  greatly  simplify  the 
laborious  and  difficult  task  which  the 
Custom-house  officers  have  to  perform  in 
searching  the  luggage  of  passengers  for 
pirated  l^ks— an  office  by  which  they  at 
present  afford  to  possessors  of  a  particular 
kind  of  property  a  protection  which  is 
affo.^tled  to  no  other  kind  of  property,  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  afforded  to  them 
at  the  cost  of  the  revenue.  Of  course, 
whenever  the  Custom-house  officers  observe 
an  illegal  commodity  it  will  be  their  daty 
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to  stop  it,  but  an  officious  and  vexations  de- 
scription of  search  will,  as  I  am  informedt 
no  longer  be  necessary. 

The  abolition  of  the  paper  duty  will 
moreover  save  £20,000  a  year  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Board  of  Inland  Re- 
venue; and  it  will  likewise  enable  us  to 
adopt  another  measure  of  some  importance 
which  I  will  in  a  very  few  words  describe ; 
I  refer  to  the  abolition  of  the  impressed 
stamp  on  newspapers.  The  impressed  stamp 
on  newspapers  is  attended  with  difficulties 
which,  if  I  were  dealing  with  that  subject 
alone,  I  might  spend  a  long  time  iu  ex- 
plaining. It  recognizes  the  exceptional 
status  of  newspapers,  and  again  raises  the 
question,  "  What  is  a  newspaper  ?"  The 
Post  Office  authorities  find  it  impossible  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  publications  en- 
titled to  the  impressed  stamp  and  other 
periodicals.  It  involves  a  great  deal  of 
unrequited  service ;  and  nothing  is  more 
absurd  than  that  when  the  Post  Office 
carries  newspapers,  or  any  other  printed 
matter  not  exceeding  four  ounces  in  weight 
for  a  penny,  they  should  be  liable,  after  a 
stamp  is  impressed,  to  carry  it  half-a-dozen 
times  over  for  the  same  money.  Again,  it 
requires  a  distinct  code  for  itself.  There 
are  sdme  fifteen  or  twenty  special  regula- 
tions which  every  one  is  bound  to  observe, 
but  which  nobody  does  observe,  to  socnra 
the  condition  upon  which  the  privilege  is 
given  ;  and  this  privilege,  as  to  the  mode 
of  stamping  newspapers,  and  as  to  postage, 
is  a  privilege  most  inconvenient  to  the 
parties  and  to  the  revenue.  The  State  is 
obliged,  on  the  one  hand,  to  keep  up  va- 
rious establishments  for  no  other  porpose 
than  stamping  the  paper  for  newspapers* 
and  newspaper  proprietors  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  few  exceptions,  obliged  to  cart 
all  their  paper  to  the  establishments  where 
this  department  of  revenue  is  raised,  in 
order  to  get  it  stamped.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  that  is  a  system  fraught  with 
great  inconvenience  and  loss ;  it  is  incon- 
venient to  the  proprietors  of  newspapers, 
while  it  involves  a  loss  of  public  money, 
and,  therefore,  it  furnishes  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  abolition  of  the  stamp.  We 
propose,  therefore,  that  the  stamp  shoald 
be  abolished  on  the  day  on  which  tne  alter- 
ation in  the  stamp  laws  takes  place. 

But  there  are  certain  papers  that  take 
advantage  of  certain  occasions,  and  among 
them  tliat  great  paper  The  Jtmes,  of  a 
three- halfpenny  stamp.  It  would  be  a 
hardship  to  those  papers  if  we  called  upon 
them  to  pay  a  two-penny  postage,  where 
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thej  now  pay  only  three  halfpence,  and 
this  difficulty  we  propose  to  surmount  by 
the  simple  method  of  introducing  a  three- 
halfpenny  rate  into  the  present  scale  of 
the  book  postage,  which  will  accordingly 
stand  as  follows  :  up  to  four  ounces,  Id. ; 
six  ounces,  ]  |d.  ;  eight  ounces,  2d. ;  and 
80  on.  This  is  a  change  which  I  think 
will  at  once  recommend  itself  to  the  general 
favour  of  the  Committee. 

I  haye  now  stated  all  the  remissions  and 
changes  of  duty  which  the  Government 
propose  to  recommend  to  the  House  ;  but 
with  a  view  to  the  necessary  balance  of  the 
revenue  it  is  neeessary  that  1  should  still 
refer  to  some  articles  which  are  connected 
with  the  departments  of  Excise  and  taxes. 
I  have  mentioned  the  article  of  hops  ;  and 
I  havo  now  to  state  that  we  propose  to 
alter  the  system  of  hop  credits.  That 
system  is  one  thai  is  indefensible  in  prin- 
ciple, and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  in 
point  of  convenience.  As  things  now  are, 
the  grower  of  hops  who  picks  and  gathers 
in  his  hops  in  August  or  September  and 
Bells  them  in  October  is  not  called  on  to 
pay  the  duty  till  the  following  May,  when 
he  pays  one  half,  and  the  other  half  in 
November,  when  he  has  actually  got  in 
hand  another  crop.  This  is  a  system  that 
is  highly  disadvantageous  to  the  revenue 
while  no  good  reaaon  recommends  it  on  the 
part  of  the  producer :  we,  therefore,  pro- 
pose as  a  substitute  that  the  hop-grower, 
who  as  a  general  rule  has  parted  with  his 
crop  in  October  or  November,  shall,  for  the 
next  and  all  coming  crops,  pay  the  duty  on 
the  following  1st  of  January.  As,  how- 
ever, by  takmg  away  the  hop  credits  we 
to  some  extent  put  a  pressure  on  the 
grower,  and  as  we  are  going  to  admit  the 
foreign  hop-grower  to  equal  competition 
with  him,  we  propose  to  give  a  partial  re- 
mission of  the  duty,  which  will  stand  no 
longer  at  195.  7d.,  but  at  145.  per  cwt.  or 
l|d.  per  pound.  I  also  have  to  mention  a 
change  in  respect  of  malt.  Malt  is  at 
present  prohibited.  We  propose  to  remit 
the  prohibition,  and  substitute  a  Customs' 
duty  of  35.  per  bushel,  being  2s.  9d.  and 
5  per  cent  with  a  further  allowance  in  con- 
sideration of  the  indirect  burdens  imposed 
by  the  Excise  on  the  maltster  over  and 
above  the  duty  in  reference  to  the  Excise. 
The  subject  of  compensation  reminds  me 
that  it  is  important  to  consider  what  will 
be  the  relation  of  the  chancro  in  the  wine 
dQties  to  the  duty  on  malt.  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  show  that  when  the  change  in 
the  wine  duties  has  taken  effect,  wine  of 
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the  only  description  that  con  compete  with 
malt  will  pay  a  tax  a  great  deal  heavier 
than  malt,  and  malt,  therefore,  will  not  be 
suhject  to  any  undue  pressure. 

Let  me  now,  Sir,  bring  into  one  view 
the  alterations  which  I  have  stated  in  de- 
tail.    In   doing  so  I  must  endeavour  to 
bring  clearly  before  the  mind  of  the  Com- 
mittee three  separate  sums — Ist,  the  entire 
amount  of  the  remission  or  relief  to  the 
consumers   by  the  adoption  of  the  plans 
we  propose ;   2nd,  the  amount  of  loss  to 
the  revenue  which  they  will  entail ;  3rd, 
the  amount  of  compensation  which  will  be 
derived  from  the  new  charges   upon  ope- 
rations  of    trade    which    we  recommend 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Committee.  •  The 
Customs'  duties  altered  under  the  treaty 
with  France  will  give  relief  to  the  con- 
sumers of   a  sum  of   £1,737,000,   and 
will    cause    a    loss    to    the    revenue    of 
£1,190,000.  By  the  supplemental  Customs 
plan  we  will  give  relief  to  the  consumers 
of  £1,039,000,  and  there  will  be  a  loss  to 
the  revenue  of  £910,000  ;  total  relief  to 
the  consumers,  £2,771.000  ;  total  loss  to 
the  revenue,  £2,100,000.     In  tiie  Inland 
Revenue  Department  there  will  be  a  re- 
lief on   paper  of  £1,000,000;   on  hops, 
£105,000 ;    and    on    game    certificates, 
£50,000;   making  in  all,   £1,155,000; 
and  a  total  loss  to  the  revenue  for  the  pro- 
sent  year  of  £990,000.    There  will  thus  be 
a  total  relief  to  the  consumers  in  the  Cus- 
toms and  Inland  Revenue  Departments  of 
£3,931,000,  and  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of 
£3,090,000.     The  amount  of  compensa- 
tion by  means  of  increased  consumption  has 
here  been  estimated  at  £841,000,  but  there 
will   be  a  further  compensation   by  new 
charges  and  by  savings  on  establishments 
of  £982,000,  being  a  total  of  £1,823,000. 
Taking  this   computation,   and  deducting 
£1,823,000  from  £3,931,000.  there  will 
bo  a  net  loss  to  the  revenue  for  1860-61 
of  £2,108,000,  a  sum  which,  as  the  Com- 
mittoe  will  observe,  very  nearly  indeed  cor- 
responds with  the  amount  of  relief  which 
we  are  about  to  receive  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  Long  Annuities. 

There  will,  it  is  true,  be  a  further  loss, 
in  consequence  of  the  projected  changes,  of 
something  more  than  £700,000.  But  I 
have  no  scruple  in  casting  this  burden  on 
the  year  1861-2,  inasmuch  as  1  feel  that 
the  effect  of  the  changes  wc  propose  upon 
trado  and  consumption  will  be  to  enlarge 
its  revenue  in  more  than  a  corresponding 
degree. 

I  will  now  state  in  a  few  words  the  effect 
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of  these  changes  in  hringing  forward  that 
most  desired  consummation  of  all  Reform- 
ers— a  simplification  of  the  Customs  tariff 
of  the  countrj.  The  numhcr  of  articles 
subject  to  Customs*  duties  on  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1842,  was  1052 ;  in  1845  it  amount- 
ed to  1163  articles  ;  for  I  must  remind  the 
House  that  the  first  oporation  of  the  re- 
form of  the  tariff  was  to  multiply  the 
number  of  articles,  in  consequence  of  the 
transition  from  duties  (td  valorem  to  rated 
or  specific  duties,  which  caused  an  in- 
crease of  the  headings  under  which  they 
were  described.  In  1 853  the  number  of 
articles  was  466  ;  lastly,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1859,  419.  After  the  changes 
now  proposed  are  adopted,  without  allow- 
ing for  a  few  subdivisions,  such  as  the 
specification  of  two  or  three  classes  of 
sugar,  the  whole  number  of  orticles  re- 
maining on  the  tariff  will  be  forty-eight. 
We  shall  have  three  classes  of  articles, 
including  in  all  fifteen,  which  are  in 
reality  the  only  articles  that  will  be  re- 
tained on  the  tariff  for  purposes  of  re- 
venue. They  are  as  follows:  First,  five 
articles  yielding  from  one  to  six  millions  : 
spirits,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wine. 
Secondly,  four  articles  yielding  from 
£200,000  to  £1,000,000:  coffee,  corn, 
currants,  and  timber.  Thirdly,  six  ar- 
ticles yielding  from  £20,000  to  £200,000: 
chicory,  figs,  and  fig-cake,  hops,  pepper, 
raisins,  and  rice.  Besides  those  fifteen 
articles  there  are  twenty-nine  which  though 
yielding  revenue,  are  only  retained  on  spe- 
cial grounds.  Thus,  five  articles  are  re- 
tained on  account  of  countervailing  duties 
of  Excise  on  domestic  articles,  and  twenty- 
four  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to 
one  or  other  of  the  fifteen  articles  I  have 
adverted  to.  We  could  not,  for  example, 
admit  eau  de  Cologne  free  of  duty  while 
there  is  a  duty  on  brandy.  It  thus  follows 
that  your  Customs'  revenue  will  be  de- 
rived substantially  from  fifteen  articles. 
That  is  a  result  which  I  hopo  Custom- 
house reformers  will  be  of  opinion  justifies 
the  changes  we  have  made. 

Thero  will  then  be  a  relief  from  indirect 
taxation  of  about  £4.000,000.  Out  of 
that  £1,000,000  paper  duty  will  go  directly 
to  stimulate  the  demand  for  diffused  and 
rural  labour,  £1,800,000,  or  the  greoter 
part  of  £2,000,000,  under  the  French 
treaty,  and  £400,000  more  taken  off  the 
timber  duties,  will  in  every  instance  strike 
at  differential  duties,  and  will  be  the  means 
of  removing  from  the  tariff  its  greatest, 
perhaps  its    only  remaining  deformities. 

I%e  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


There  will  be  on  the  British  tariff^  after 
the  adoption  of  these  changes,  nothing 
whatever  in  the  nature  of  protective  or  dif- 
ferential duties,  unless  we  apply  that  name 
to  the  small  charges  which  wUl  be  levied 
upon  timber  and  corn,  and  which  amonot 
in  general,  perhaps,  to  about  3  per  cent  on 
the  value.  With  that  limited  exceptiim 
you  will  have  a  final  disappearanee  of  all 
protective  and  differential  duties,  so  Uiat 
the  consumer  will  know  that  every  shilling 
he  pays  will  go  to  the  revenue,  and  not  (o 
the  domestic  as  against  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer. You  will  have  a  great  extension 
and  increase  of  trade,  you  will  have  a  re- 
mission of  the  principal  restraints  upon 
travellers,  and  a  great  reduction  in  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Depart- 
ments. I  mentioned  that,  as  is  indeed  ob- 
vious, those  reductions  must  be  brought  in 
by  degrees  and  in  detail.  They  will  not 
appear  upon  the  Estimates  as  they  are 
presented  for  this  yoar,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee,  especially  nntil  we 
know  what  the  decision  of  Parliament  will 
be,  the  precise  changes  which  will  be  made. 
The  immediate  reduction  in  the  Customs 
Department  will  be  £50.000,  in  the  Excise 
£86,000  ;  and  the  ultimate  reduction  upon 
the  expenses  of  the  Customs  Department 
alone  I  expect  will  be  somewhere  about 
£150,000.  That  is  the  nature  of  the 
change  we  propose  in  the  system  of  Cus- 
toms and  Excise. 

It  is  now  time  that  I  should  for  the  last 
time  revert  to  the  state  of  the  general  ac- 
count. It  would  have  been  possible  to 
come  to' it,  perhaps,  by  a  less  circuitons 
route,  and,  as  I  stated  before,  a  shilling 
income  tax  would  have  balanced  the  in- 
come and  expenditure  without  any  further 
trouble.  But  I  come  to  consider  what  are 
the  means  by  which  we  propose  to  bring 
about  a  balance.  I  do  not  indeed  pretend 
to  present  to  the  House  a  Budget  which 
grapples  with  all  the  diflSculties  of  the  case 
that  is  before  us.  I  do  not,  let  me  again 
press  on  the  notice  of  the  Committee, 
propose  to  provide  for  the  Exchequer 
bonds ;  a  shilling  income  tax  perhaps 
would  have  effected  that  purpose  too.  I 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  Houso  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  tako  away 
the  six  weeks'  credit  now  allowed  to 
maltsterd,  which  will  give  us  £1,100,000 
within  the  financial  year.  The  hop  credit 
will  give  us  £300,000  more.  The  two  sums 
together  amount  to  £1,400,000.  They 
do  not  belong  to  the  year,  although  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  not  borrowed  money. 
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They  ftctuallj  belong  to  the  public,  and 
they  maj  be  said  at  present  to  be  public 
capital  lent  out  to  the  producer  of  eertain 
commodities  without    interest,    which  we 
propose  to  call  in  and  apply  to  the  purposes 
of  the    year.      But  the  deficit  which   I 
pointed  out,  and  which  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  to  supply,  amounted  to   £9,400,000. 
The  aids  which  I  hare  mentioned  reduce  it 
only  to  £8,000,000.    After  this  statement, 
you  will  not,  perhaps,  consider  that  there 
remains  to  us  much  liberty  of  choice.     I 
haro  pointed  out  that  a  one  shilling  income 
tax  would   completely  fill   tho  roid,   and 
would  enable  you  to  dispense  with  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  war  duties  on  tea  and 
sugar.      Without  ony    remission    of    the 
duties  on  sugar  or  tea  or  paper,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  attempt  to  improve  your 
fiscal  laws  and   extend   your  trade,   you 
eannot  escape  with  an  income  tax  less  than 
the  amount  at  which  it  now  stands,  9d,  in 
the  pound.     We   have  proposed  to  you  a 
remission  which   goes   to    the    extent    of 
£4,000,000,   and   the  additional  taxation 
which  we  have  so  far  presented,  falls  en* 
ttrely  upon  trade  ;  and  now  I  will  state  in 
what  manner   wo  propose  to   supply  the 
deficiency  which  remains.     The  charge  fur 
186061,  as  I  have  stated,  is  £70,100,000; 
the  income  with  the  tea  and  sugar  duties 
at    their    minimum     woujd    have     been 
£60,700,000.  Deducting  from  that  income 
the  loss  by  remissions,  the  amount  would 
be  £58,592,000;  but  by  retaining  the  tea 
and  sugar  duties  at  their  present  rates  we 
shall    haye  an    addition    of    £2,100,000 
bringing  up  the  income  to  nearly  the  point 
where  it  before  stood,   or  £60,692,000. 
But  when  we  compare  £60,692,000  with 
£70,100,000,  there  is  still  a  deficiency  of 
nearly   £9,500,000.      Against  that  defi- 
ciency, besides  taking  up  the  malt  and  hop 
credits,  which  will  gi?e  £1,400,000,  we 
propose  to  renew  tho  income  tax  at  a  rate 
only  higher  by  one  penny  than  that  which 
it  would  be  necessary  under  any  circum- 
stances to  propose — namely,  at  lOd.  in  the 
pound.     The  assessment  will  be  lOcf.  in 
the  pound  on  incomes   above  £150,  and 
7d.  in  the  pound  below  that  amount.     No 
new  returns  will  be  called  for  under  any  of 
the  schedules,  and  tho  tax  will  be  taken 
for  one  year  only.     Both  with  regard  to 
that   subject  and   the  duties  on  tea  and 
sugar  we  wish  to  reserve  to  Parliament  the 
fullest  and  freest  discretion.      Instead  of 
the  old  system,  under  which  only  half  the 
Tear  was  collected  within  the  year,  though 
by  law  three  quarters  ought  to  be  collected, 


we  shall  require  three-quarters  to  be  actu' 
ally  collected.  The  consequence  of  tha^ 
will  be,  that  the  income  tax  at  lOd.,  with 
three  quarters  collected  within  the  year, 
will  give  £8,472,000.  There  will  still 
remain  due,  after  April,  1861,  one  quai'ter 
of  the  income  tax,  about  £2,250,000, 
nearly  the  same  sum  as  now  remains  due 
by  law  after  April,  1860.  There  is  but 
one  slight  change  in  it  which  we  propose  ; 
it  regards  the  mode  of  assessing  railways. 
This  proposal,  which  will  be  convenient 
both  for  the  companies  and  for  the  Govern- 
ment, will  be  to  assess  them  at  their  head 
offices  instead  of  in  the  yarious  districts 
through  which  they  run.  1  think  the 
House  will  now  understand  how  the  final 
balance  for  the  year  will  be  adjusted.  But 
I  may  repeat  the  particulars.  The  revenue, 
after  the  deductions  and  remissions,  and 
without  allowing  for  what  may  be  called 
the  war  duties  on  tea  and  sugar,  stands 
at  £58,592,000.  1  put  the  tea  and  sugar 
duties  renewed  at  the  present  rates  yield 
£2,100,000,  the  malt  and  hop  credits 
taken  up  give  £1,400,000,  the  income  tax 
for  three  quarters  of  the  year  furnishes 
£8,473,000.  That  brings  up  the  total 
income  to  .£70,564,000.  The  total  charge 
is  £70,100,000,  which  leaves  an  apparent 
estimated  surplus  of  £464,000. 

As  rep;ards  the  method  of  proceeding  to 
submit  these  measures,  and  in  conformity 
with  what  I  have  already  said,  I  will  ask 
the  House  to  pass  the  vote  relating  to 
chicory  to-night,  and  the  order  in  which 
we  will  take  the  other  subjects  will,  with- 
out referenee  to  any  other  matter  which 
may  intervene,  be  as  follows.  We  shall 
proceed  first  with  those  portions  of  the 
Customs*  duties  which  are  involved  in  the 
treaty  with  France,  and  among  them  we 
shall  begin  with  the  duties  on  wines.  1 
cannot  overstate  to  the  Committee  tho  im- 
portance both  to  trade  and  to  the  revenuo 
of  proceeding  to  deal  with  these  subjects  at 
the  earliest  possible  day.  We  should  not 
like  to  make  an  unreasonable  demand  on 
the  House  or  on  individual  Members,  and, 
as  1  now  speak  on  Friday,  we  could  not 
ask  the  House  to  take  an  earlier  day  than 
Thursday  next ;  but  1  trust  that  the  Com- 
mittee and  its  members  ndividually  will 
allow  of  our  proceeding  on  that  day  in  a 
matter  where  despatch  is  of  so  great  im- 
portance. We  should,  after  that,  proceed 
with  the  supplementary  resolutions,  or  the 
second  part  of  our  plan,  relating  to  the 
Customs'  duties;  we  should  then  take  the 
Excise  duties,  and  after  that  the  duties  ou 
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tea  and  ao^ar.  Probably  before  we  get  bo 
far  we  shall  bare  made  some  prog^ss  in  the 
Estimates,  and  it  will  be  then  conreoient 
to  take  the  income  tax. 

And  now.  Sir,  without  seeking  to  plaee 
on  the  propositions,  I  have  made  a  eoloor 
more  faTonrable  than  thej  may  desenre,  I 
have  endeaTonred  to  bring  strongly  and 
clearly  into  Tiew  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  plan  of  the  GoTemment. ,  We 
propose  an  ample  provision  for  the  service 
of  the  year.  Our  plan  gives  a  sanction  to 
the  employment  of  some  subsidiary  re- 
sources in  aid  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of 
the  year,  in  consideration  of  the  great 
demands  made  on  the  people;  it  involves  a 
high  rate  of  income  tax.  and  it  abandons 
all  endeavour  to  make  a  financial  settle- 
ment for  a  term  of  years,  a  method  which 
we  do  not  think  suited  to  the  existing  state 
of  afiairs.  Those  Gentlemen  who  may  en- 
tertain a  hope  of  some  material  reduction 
in  our  expenditure  at  an  early  date  will  be 
disposed,  I  think,  to  agree  in  the  wisdom 
and  propriety  of  such  a  course.  Our  pro- 
posals involve  a  great  reform  in  our  tariff, 
they  involve  a  large  remission  of  taxation, 
and  last  of  all,  though  not  least,  they  in- 
clude that  Commercial  Treaty  with  France 
which,  though  objections  may  be  taken  to 
it,  we  confidently  recommend,  not  only  on 
moral  and  social,  and  political,  but  also, 
and  with  equal  confidence,  on  fiscal  and 
economical  grounds.  In  conclusion,  I  may 
presume  to  say  that  I  feel  a  hope  which 
amounts  to  a  persuasion,  that  this  House, 
whatever  may  happen,  will  not  shrink  from 
its  duty.  After  all  it  has  heretofore 
achieved  by  resolute  ond  persevering  com- 
mercial reforms  on  behalf  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  and  not  on  behalf  of  them 
alone,  but  on  behalf  of  every  class,  on 
behalf  of  the  Throne,  and  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  I  feel  convinced  that 
this  House  will  not  refuse  to  go  boldly  on 
in  the  direction  in  which  Parliament  has 
already  reaped  such  honours  and  rewards. 
By  pursuing  such  a  course  as  this  it  will 
be  in  your  power  to  scatter  blessings 
among  the  people,  and  blessings  which  are 
among  the  soundest  and  most  wholesome 
of  all  the  blessingjs  at  your  disposal,  be- 
cause in  legislation  of  this  kind  you  are 
not  forging  mechanical  helps  for  men,  nor 
endeavouring  to  do  that  for  them  which 
they  ought  to  do  for  themselves  ;  but  you 
are  enlarging  their  means  without  narrow- 
ing their  freedom,  you  are  giving  value  to 
their  labour,  you  arc  appealing  to  their 
lense  of  responsibility,  and  you  are  not 
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impairing  their  sense  of  honooraUe  self- 
dependence.  There  were  times,  now  long 
gone  by,  when  Sovereigns  made  progress 
through  the  land,  and  when,  at  the  procla- 
mation of  their  heralds,  they  cauaed  to  be 
scattered  heaps  of  coin  among  the  people 
who  thronged  upon  their  steps.  That  may 
have  been  a  goodly  spectacle;  bat  it  is 
also  a  goodly  speetade,  and  one  adapted 
to  the  altered  spirit  and  circumaianees  of 
our  times,  when  our  Sovereign  ia  enabled, 
through  the  wisdom  of  Her  great  Council 
assembled  in  Parliament  aroond  Her,  agun 
to  scatter  blessings  among  Her  aabjects 
by  means  of  wise  and  prudent  laws  ;  of 
laws  wbicb  do  not  sap  in  any  respect  the 
foundations  of  duty  or  of  manhood,  but 
which  strike  away  the  shackles  from  the 
arm  of  industry,  which  give  new  incentive 
and  new  reward  to  toil,  and  which  win 
more  and  more  for  the  Throne  and  for  the 
institutions  of  the  country  the  gratitude, 
the  confidence,  and  the  love  of  an  united 
people.  Let  me  say  even  to  those  who  are 
anxious,  and  justly  anxious,  on  the  subject 
of  our  national  defences,  that  that  which 
stirs  the  flame  of  patriotism  in  men,  that 
which  binds  them  in  one  heart  and  soul, 
that  which  gives  them  increased  confidence 
in  their  rulers,  that  which  makes  them  feel 
and  know  that  they  are  treated  with  justice^ 
and  that  we  whp  represent  them  are  labour- 
ing incessantly  and  earnestly  for  their  good 
— is  in  itself  no  small,  no  feeble,  and  no 
transitory  part  of  national  defence.  We 
recommend  these  proposals  to  your  im- 
partial and  searching  inquiry  ;  we  do  not 
presume  indeed  to  make  a  claim  on  your 
acknowledgments,  but  neither  do  we  desire 
to  draw  on  your  generous  confidence,  nor 
to  lodge  an  appeal  to  your  compassion.  We 
ask  for  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than 
your  dispassionate  judgment ;  we  know 
that  our  plan  will  receive  that  justice  at 
your  hands,  and  we  confidently  anticipate 
on  its  behalf  the  opproval  alike  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  nation. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  moved 
to  resolve — 

"  That  the  following  Duty  of  Castonu  shall  be 
charged  on  the  article  under  mentioned,  on  im- 
portation into  the  United  Kingdom,  on  and  af^cr 
the  lltbday  of  February  I860— namely.  Chicory, 
or  any  other  yegetable  matter  applicable  to  the 
uses  of  Chicory  or  CofliM, — namely,  Raw  or  kiln 
dried,  6«.  the  cwt." 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  Resolu- 
tion which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
proposed  ;  indeed,  I  must  take  the  liberty 
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ofcongrotiilating  himself  and  the  House  on 
the  ahle  manner  in  which  he  has  addressed 
it  under  the  painful  circumstances  with 
which  1  can  assure  him  all  present  sympa- 
thize. But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
placed  hefore  us  a  very  large  scheme, 
treating  of  subjects  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  descending  even  to  the 
minutest  details;  and  having,  with  proper 
confidence,  invited,  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  an  impartial  and  searching  exami- 
nation of  these  topics,  I  roust  venture  to 
Bay  that,  as  we  do  not  all  of  us  possess 
abilities  equal  to  those  with  which  he  is 
gifted,  it  appears  to  me  scarcely  possible 
that  an  impartial  and  searching  investiga- 
tion can  take  place  in  the  very  limited  time 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  intimated. 
The  claims  of  the  trade  of  the  country, 
no  doubt,  are  great  and  urgent  ;-T-when 
any  alterations  of  the  tariff  are  contem- 
plated, no  man  hesitates  to  acknowledge 
them  ;  hut  these  claims  have  a  limit, 
both  in  their  importance  and  urgency, — 
and  the  urgency  and  importance  of  com- 
mercial interests  cannot  justify  this  House 
in  entering  into  rash  and  precipitate  le- 
gislation. We  are  dealing  with  a  very 
important  subject ;  we  are  also  dealing  in 
the  present  financial  statement  with  ele- 
ments differing,  in  very  essential  particulars, 
from  those  by  which  even  the  most  compre- 
hensive financial  schemes  have  of  late  years 
been  characterized.  We  have  to  deal  not 
only  with  financial  and  commercial  conside- 
rations, but — as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  fairly  admitted,  and  as  no  Member  of 
this  House  should  for  a  moment  forget — 
we  have  to  deal  likewise  with  political  con- 
siderations. We  are  asked  to  enter  into  re- 
lations with  a  foreign  Power,  which,  having 
once  been  adopted,  are  not  susceptible  of 
those  changes  which  in  thoroughly  domes- 
tic engagements,  however  important,  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament  would  always 
be  able  to  effect.  And,  therefore,  I  feel 
that  1  am  but  expressing  the  general  senti- 
ments of  the  House  when  1  state  that  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  we  should  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  this  financial  scheme  next  Thursday  is 
one  of  an  unreasonable  nature.  Acknow- 
ledging the  claims  to  an  early  settlement 
of  commercial  questions,  I  at  the  same 
time  believe  that  there  are  questions  as 
important  as  even  the  interests  of  our 
commerce.  I  have  no  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  Government  in  the  conduct  of 
public  business,  or  with  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  made  for  bringing  forward 


the  Bill  popularly  called  the  Reform  Bill  ; 
but  I  should  suggest  that  this  doy  fort- 
night would  be  the  period  at  which,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  accord- 
ing to  usual  custom,  the  discussion  on 
this  subject  mi|;ht  conveniently  be  taken. 
In  several  similar  cases  in  which  the  inte- 
rests involved  were  more  limited  than  under 
the  present  financial  statement,  the  House, 
I  remember,  requested  a  fortnight's  inter- 
val, and  sometimes  even  pressed  for  three 
weeks,  and  no  instance  has  occurred  where 
interests  of  any  importance  were  concerned 
in  which  a  less  period  than  a  week  has  been 
granted.  And  now  we  are  called  on  to 
consider  at  such  brief  notice  questions  of 
financial,  of  commercial,  and  of  political 
interest,  all  of  the  highest  and  most  com- 
prehensive character ;  and  not  to  consider 
them  merely,  but  to  come  to  a  decision—- 
because  this  scheme  must  be  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  it  is  evident  that  tiie  very  first 
vote  which  is  given  upon  any  portion  of  it 
will  really  decide  the  fate  of  the  entire  pro- 
posal. And  not  merely  is  the  convenience 
of  this  House  to  be  consulted,  but  our  con- 
stituents are  deeply  affected  by  this  proposi- 
tion. Many  hon.  Members  will,  doubtless, 
desire  an  opportunity  of  mastering  the 
financial  scheme  in  all  its  bearings  ;  and 
many  others  will  desire  to  consult  their 
constituencies  on  various  points  involved  in 
the  proposed  changes.  These  have  a  right 
to  consider  its  details  and  to  communicate 
with  their  representatives,  and  many  of 
them  are  at  such  a  distance  as  to  render 
it  scarcely  possible  that  a  communication 
could  be  returned  in  time.  On  all  these 
grounds  I  would  suggest  to  the  Government 
that  the  postponement  of  the  further  con- 
sideration of  this  question  to  this  day  fort- 
night is  a  step  that  would  be  most  con- 
venient to  the  House,  and  most  conducive 
to  public  interests. 

Mr.  ELLICE  (Coventry)  expressed  a 
hope  that  whatever  course  might  be  adopted 
by  the  House,  they  would  not  follow  that 
recommended  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down.  Interests  of  va- 
rious descriptions  were  concerned  in  the 
decision  of  the  Houso,  and  on  behalf  of 
one  which  would  be  most  prejudicially  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  changes,  he  was 
very  anxious  that  the  scheme  should  be 
subjected  to  a  speedy  decision.  He  did 
not  intend  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
measure.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
stated  it  to  the  House  with  great  ability, 
and  it  was  founded  on  a  principle  which 
recommended  itself   very  much  to  their 
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serious  attention.  Although  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  point-ed  him  out  as  one 
of  those  who  were  most  likely  to  object 
to  the  measure,  he  wished  to  express  his 
acquiescence  in  its  general  principle,  though 
he  objected  rery  strongly  to  its  proposed 
application  to  the  constituency  which  he 
represented;  and  in  their  name  he  took 
that  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the 
harsh,  peremptory,  and  inconsiderate  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  proposed  to  deal  with 
their  interests.  The  silk  trade  was  that 
which  was  most  especially  affected  by  this 
scheme,  and  of  the  £300,000  at  present  le- 
vied on  silk  manufactures,  at  least  one 
half  was  paid  by  the  particular  species  of 
silk  manufactured  by  his  constituency.  A 
petition  had  undoubtedly  been  presented 
from  the  silk  manufacturers  of  Manchester, 
in  which  they  advocated  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  as  calculated  to  benefit  the  ge- 
neral silk  trade  ;  but  they  were  very  little 
affected  by  the  contemplated  repeal  of  the 
duties.  The  branch  of  manufacture  which 
would  be  principally  affected  by  the  altera* 
tion  was  that  of  ribands,  which  was  prin- 
cipally and  almost** entirely  carried  on  in 
the  city  of  Coventry.  In  1846,  when  the 
first  general  scheme  of  commercial  reform 
was  introduced,  a  certain  consideration  was 
paid  to  this  particular  trade,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  protection  was  retained  in  their 
favour.  That  protection  amounted  to  about 
16  or  17  per  cent.  The  trade,  which  was 
in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement,  was 
now  likely  to  bo  injured  by  the  proposed 
unrestricted  competition.  He  did  not  say 
that  the  general  interests  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  postponed  for  their  advantage  ; 
but  he  thought  time  ought  to  be  allowed 
them  to  prepare  for  the  change.  He  was 
H  innocent  enough,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
tell  his  constituents  that  he  did  not  believe 
a  commercial  treaty  would  be  negotiated 
by  the  Government.  In  this  time  of  day 
ho  had  thought  it  little  likely  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  commercial  treaty  would  have 
been  resorted  to  ;  but  still  less  had  he  ex- 
pected that  such  terms  would  have  been 
agreed  to  as  were  now  proposed.  He  asked 
where  the  equivalent  was  to  be  found  in  the 
treaty  for  the  free  admission  of  ribands  into 
this  country  ?  If  an  equivalent  had  been 
granted,  if  the  market  of  France  had  been 
opened  to  Bnglish  ribands  at  the  same  time 
that  the  English  market  was  opened  to 
French  ribands,  he  should  have  tliouglit  the 
manufacturers  and  artisans  in  this  country 
would  have  been  able  to  compete  with  those 
of  France  on  terms  of  equality,  and  that 
Mr.  EUke 


they  would  have  consented  to  this  measare  ; 
but  when  he  found  that  the  duty  on  French 
ribands  of  from  15  to  16  per  cent  was  to 
be  taken  off,  and  that  they  vrere  to  be  ad- 
mitted freely  into  this  country,   while  car 
ribands  were  to  be  excluded   from  France 
for  a  twelvemonth,  and  then  practically  ex- 
cluded from  the  French  market  by  a  duty 
of  30  per  cent,  it  would  require  greater  in- 
genuity than  even  that  of  his   right  hon. 
Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the   !Excheqner, 
to  persuade  the  English  workman  that  the 
price  of  his  labour  was  not  diminished,  and 
his  condition  deteriorated,  or  that  he  had 
been  treated  on  principles  of  fair  play  and 
justice.     The  consequence  of  this    treaty 
had  been  that  the  trade  of  Corentry  ira« 
now  nearly  in  a  state  of  panic  ;   and  that 
being  so,  he  should  be  sony  to  see  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  measure  delayed  longer  than 
was   absolutely  necessary  to    enable    the 
House  to  master  its  details  ;  because,  irhi/e 
the  suspense  lasted,  the  condition   of  the 
poor  people  there  would   be   truly   unen- 
viable.    He   trusted,   therefore,    that   the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  adhere 
to  his  determination  to  proceed   with  the 
discussion  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  NEWDBOATE  wished  the  Com- 
mittee  to  consider  for  one  moment  what 
was  done   in  former  years  when   a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  was  propoaed. 
It  was  proposed  by  that  eminent  statesman, 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  1787,  in  the  samo  friendly 
spirit  towards  Franco  which  pervaded  that 
now  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
m  'ut.     But  what  was  the  precedent  which 
the  House  of  Commons  set  on  that  occasion 
with  respect  to  the  time  allowed  for  delibe- 
ration ?     It  was  stated  in  Tomlin'a  lAfe 
of  Pitt  that  the  substance  of  that  treaty 
was  before  the  public  for  five  months  be- 
fore the  Minister  proposed  that  it  should 
be  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people.     And  was   it  hurried  on,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  harty 
his  measure,  after  it  was  once  commoni- 
cated  to  the  House  ?    On  the  contrary,  the 
treaty  was  proposed   almost  immediatefy 
after  Parliament   met    on    the    23rd   of 
January,    1787,    and    it  was    not  sane* 
tioned  by   Porliament  till  the   middle  of 
March.      Bat  the  right  hon.  GentleiBah 
expected  the  House  to  master  the  details 
of  a  measure  which,  he  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
admitted,  had  been  bronght  forward  with 
consummate  ability,   bnt   which  invoWed 
more  complicated  and  intricate  ealcnlation 
than  ho  ever  before  remembered  to  hafO 
been  laid  before  the  House,  in  the  coarse 
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of  tho  next  five  days.     What  was  the  key 
to  the  whole  measure  ?     The  key  to  the 
whole  measure  was  the  treaty  witli  France. 
Tlie  right  hou.  Gentleman  said  that  no  fo- 
reign compulsion  would  be  brought  upon  us 
by  the  adoption  of  that  treaty.     But  what 
was  the  fact  ?  If  the  House  once  sanctioned 
this  treaty,  they  could  not  for  many  years 
again   deal  with  articles  affected  by  the 
treaty  without  the  concurrence  of  France, 
or  without  incurring   her  hostility.      He 
therefore  entreated  the  Committee  not  to 
commit  themselves  to  engagements  of  such 
Tast  consequence  without  a   fortnight  or 
three  weeks'  deliberation  ;  for  if  these  steps 
were  once  taken  the  House  could  not  re- 
trace them  without  endangering  the  good 
understanding  that   now  existed  between 
two  great  nations  whose  amity  they  were 
bound  by  every  means   to    endeavour  to 
promote.      He  did   not  concur   with   the 
right  hen.  Member  for  Coventry,  although 
of  the  interests  and    trade  of  that  city 
they    were     the     joint    representatives. 
Such  had  been   the  secrecy   with  which 
this  treaty  was  kept  from   the   trade — a 
trade  which   had   been    greatly  enlarged 
of    late,    and   was    now    in    a    state    of 
great  prosperity,  and  upon  which  150.000 
of  the  population  of  the  country  at  least 
were  depending — for  that  was  the  number 
returned  at  the  last  census — that  up  to 
this  mome4t  they  were  in  total  ignorance 
ef  the  measures  that  were  proposed  for 
adoption  in  conformity  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  France.     When,  therefore,  it  was 
proposed  to  sanction  a   measure  of   this 
kind,  he  thought  the  House  would  only 
manifest  a  due  regard  to  its  own  character 
if  it  followed  the  example  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1787 — a  House  that  was  led 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  while  the  Opposition  was  led  by 
Mr.  Fox,  who  was  so  far  from  being  dis- 
posed to  hasten  the  deliberations  on  such 
an  important  measure  that  he  took  it  up  in 
detail,  and  divided  the  House  on  several 
clauses  of  that  treaty,  and  did  not  suffer  it 
to  pass  till  six  weeks  or  two  months  were 
given  to  tho  people  of  this  kingdom  to 
inform  their  representatives  whether  the 
engagements  into  which  the  Minister  had 
entered  should  be  ratified  by  the  Parlia- 
ment or  not.     He  would  not  detain  the 
House  longer,  except  to  say  that  he  cor- 
dially concurred  in  the  considerations  which 
bad  been  so  ably  urged  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire, and  that  he  hoped  the  House  would 
adopt   them,  and  not    commit    itself   to 
these  important  eonsiderations  with  France 


till  ample  time  was  afforded  for  delibera- 
tion. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  need  not  say  that  he 
heartily  joined  in  the  pleasure  which  every 
one  had  expressed  in  seeing  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  again  among  them,  and  he  need 
hardly  add  that,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  Committee,  he  had  listened  with 
the  deepest  attention  to  the  speech  with 
which  he  had^  introduced  the  subject.  He 
would  go  farther,  and  say  that  till  that 
night  he  could  not  have  believed  it  was  in 
tho  art  of  man  to  clothe  so  much  tinsel  in 
such  brilliant  colours.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman exceeded  all  he  had  ever  before 
heard  in  the  power  of  giving  to  what  was 
worthless,  or,  he  might  say,  destructive, 
so  rich  and  new  a  gloss.  He  would  not, 
however,  now  go  farther  into  the  question 
than  to  advert  to  one  subject.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  with  considerable  empha- 
sis, was  pleased  to  say — triumphing,  no 
doubt,  in  his  free-trade  aspirations — that 
he  understood  Protection  for  some  time 
past  had  been  lurking  in  holes  and  corners. 
Now,  ho  (Mr.  Bentinck)  had  never  deviated 
from  the  opinions,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
which  he  had  first  held  on  tho  subject  of 

Srotection  ;  and  he  would  tell  the  right 
on.  Gentleman  that  the  course  of  the  Pro- 
tectionists had  been  throughout  straight- 
forward, honourable,  and  consistent ;  and 
when  they  saw  those  who  had  acted  in  a 
manner  the  reverse  of  honourable  and  the 
reverse  of  consistent  rampant  in  high 
places,  it  might  he  well  for  Protectionists 
to  betake  themselves  to  those  holes  and 
comers  where  they  found  at  least  honesty 
of  purpose.  He  had  listened  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Coventry,  and  was  glad  to  find 
that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  coincided  in  the  views  he 
held  ;  but  he  could  not  agree  with  him  in 
hastening  on  tho  discussion.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  forgot  that  while  his  con- 
stituents were  near  enough  to  London  to 
learn  all  the  details  of  this  measure  to- 
morrow, there  were  others  so  far  distant 
that  it  would  be  two  or  three  days  hefore 
the  news  reached  them.  Even  with  re- 
gard to  the  Members  of  this  House,  he 
believed  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any 
Member  here  to  roaster  for  some  consider- 
able time  all  the  complicated  details  of 
this  measure,  much  less  to  form  a  sound 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  eo 
comprehensire  a  scheme  within  the  limited 
time  which  was  to  be  allowed  to  elapse 
belWe  its  discussion  by  the  House.     So 
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far  from  thinking  that  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bucks  had  asked  for  too  long  a 
delay,  it  appeared  to  him  that  tho  time  he 
suggeated  was  rather  inadequate  for  a  full 
deliberation.  He  only  hoped  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  adhere  strictly  to  tho 
proposal  which  he  had  made,  and  he  was  sure 
he  would  receive  the  support  of  e?erj  man 
who  wished  to  consider  this  question  with 
a  view  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
and  not  to  make  it  a  party  measure  with  a 
Tiew  to  obtaining  a  party  triumph. 

Mb.  BAXTER  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  not  adopt  the  suggestion  offered  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House.  These  ques- 
tions must  be  considered  as  a  whole,  and 
ought  to  be  considered  at  the  earliest  pos* 
sible  moment.  No  doubt  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Norfolk  (Mr.  Bentinck)  had  already 
made  up  his  mind,  for  he  had  characterized 
the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer as  "tinsel."  He  (Mr.  Baxter) 
would  advise  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on 
no  account  to  fix  the  discussfon  of  his 
scheme  for  a  distant  date,  and  certainly 
not  to  allow  it  to  interfere  witli  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Reform  Bill.  No  doubt  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  were  anxious  to  have 
the  Reform  Bill  interposed  between  to- 
night and  the  further  discussion  of  the 
financial  statement. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
he  merely  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer what  the  Government  intended  to  do 
in  the  case  of  drawbacks  on  wine  in  bond  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  said,  he  was  extremely  obliged  to 
his  hon.  Friend  for  having  put  the  ques- 
tion—the subject  had  entirely  escapecl  his 
memory.  He  would  state  the  intention  of 
the  Government  at  length  on  a  future  oc- 
casion ;  but  that  intention  was  quite  dis- 
tinct and  founded  on  a  clear  principle. 
They  intend  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  terms 
of  what  had  been  construed  into  a  compact, 
and  to  give  a  draw  bade  wherever  the  par- 
ties had  complied  with  the  terms  of  tho 
Treasury  Minute  of  1843,  which  allowed 
it,  and  with  the  regulations  of  tho  Revenue 
Department  issued  under  it. 

Mr.  HORSFALL  said,  he  would  not 
then  venture  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
the  important  proposals  which  had  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  but  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  urge  npon  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  propriety  of  allowing  a  fort- 
night for  the  consideration  of  the  scheme 

Mr,  Bentinck 


before  they  were  to  procceed  to  ita  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  PALK  said,  the  only  fear  he  had 
was  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  bad 
pursued  his  principle  of  freo  trade  a  little 
too  far.  At  all  events  he  now  dealt  with 
such  a  variety  of  subjects — and  affected 
such  a  great  variety  of  interests — that  it 
would  be  only  fair  that  those  who  were  en- 
trusted with  the  interests  of  tho  electors 
of  England  should  have  full  time  for  con- 
sidering them,  and  not  consider  them  in 
the  narrow-minded  way  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  tho 
House.  At  tho  same  time  he  trusted  that 
the  Government  would  not  be  induced  by 
any  delay  in  discussing  the  financial  scheme 
to  postpone  the  introduction  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  as  it  had  been  suggested  they  should 
do. 

Mr.  ALCOCK  wished  to  offer  his  tribute 
of  admiration  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  hod 
made  his  financial  statement,  and  he  re- 
joiced to  hear  that  part  which  related  to 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  this  country 
with  France.     It  was  a  stigma  on  both 
countries  that  so  little  trade  was  done  be- 
tween them,  but  now  there  was  a  fair  pros- 
pect that  it  would  be  increased.     But  he 
regretted  that  no  promise  of  reduction  in 
the  malt  duties  had  been  made  ;  and  as 
regarded   the   tea  and  sugar   duties,  he 
must  state  openly  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had    not    done    justice    to   them. 
The  working  classes  of  London  spent  one- 
eighth  of  their  earnings  in  the  consumption 
of  those  articles,  and  they  would  have  to 
pay  the  same  duties  as  at  present  for  some- 
time longer.     He  was  glad  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  determined  to  keep 
on  the  income  tax,  but  he  wished  it  had 
been  fixed  at  Is.  in  the  £1  instead  of  7d> 
and  lOd. 

Mr.  GLYN  said,  that  as  a  commercial 
man,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  represent  to  the 
House  and  to  the  Government  the  very  gre&^ 
inconvenience  which  must  result  from  any 
postponement  of  the  consideration  oi  the 
financial  plan.  With  the  rapidity  of  com- 
munication which  wo  at  present  enjoyed  m 
this  country  he  did  not  see  why  they  should 
not  be  prepared  to  consider  the  schemo  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  towards  tb® 
close  of  next  week;  and  he  would  suggest 
to  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  propriety  of 
continuing  tho  discussion  de  die  in  dien^ 
from  the  moment  of  its  commencement. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  that 
between  that  evening  and  Thursday  i^x^ 
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he  certAiDlj  shoold  not  have  sufBoient  time 
to  communicate  with  his  constituents, 
many  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  linen 
trade,  and  naturally  felt  a  great  interest 
in  one  portion  of  the  commercinl  treaty 
with  France.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  not 
force  on  the  discussion  upon  that  day;  and 
he  expressed  that  hope  from  no  desire  to 
thwart  the  course  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, because  he  was  disposed  to  look  with 
much  gratification  at  the  scheme,  as  far  as 
ho  could  at  present  form  any  judgment 
upon  the  subject. 

ViecouKT  PALMERSTON:  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  concede 
to  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  postpone  the  discussion  for  a  fort- 
night, because,  for  the  reasons  which  have 
been  clearly  stated,  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient  and  injurious  to  various 
trades ;  but  if  Thursday  be  too  early,  we 
have  no  objection  to  fix  the  discussion  for 
Friday.  There  will  be  then  an  entire  week 
for  consideration.  But  upon  the  question 
of  any  further  postponement  we  must  take 
the  sense  of  the  House.  I  hope  if  we  take 
it  on  Friday  that  the  House,  feeling  that 
these  are  matters  of  most  pressing  interest, 
will  consent  to  continue  the  discussion  from 
day  to  day. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kendal  (Mr.  Glyn)  had  truly 
stated  that  it  was  important  to  trade  in- 
terests not  to  have  unnecessary  delay;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
when  the  House  of  Conamons  was  called 
upon  to  decide  upon  proposals  of  such 
magnitude  in  such  a  startling  manner, 
that  there  were  other  and  very  large  in- 
terests throughout  the  country  involved, 
and  it  was  important  that  sufRcient  time 
should  be  given  for  the  consideration  of 
details  so  complicated.  He  could  not  sup- 
pose that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  after 
proposing  so  vast  a  scheme  would  be  so 
unfair  as  to  press  it  with  undue  haste. 
The  delay  arising  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's illness  was  unfortunate,  but  could 
not  be  avoided ;  but  there  was  a  delay 
which  the  Goremment  could  have  avoided, 
nomely,  in  the  production  of  the  treaty 
until  that  very  night.  It  had  been  sug- 
gested that  when  once  commenced  the  dis- 
cussion should  continue  de  die  in  diem. 
That  was  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Government ;  but  they  could  not  ex- 
pect that  the  first  discussion  would  pass  off 
without  an  adjournment,  and  he  would  sug- 
gest whether  it  was  desirable  to  begin  a 


debate  on  a  Friday,  that  could  not  be  con- 
tinued until  the  following  week.  With  re- 
spect to  tho  Reform  Bill,  of  course,  the 
Government  could  please  themselves. 

Mr.  SLANEY  was  opposed  to  a  length- 
ened postponement  of  the  debate.  With 
regard  to  the  income  tax  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  he  thought  if  Is,  instead  of 
lOd.  in  the  pound  were  to  be  the  amount 
of  the  tax,  and  the  duties  on  tea  and  su- 
gar were  remitted,  the  rich  would  willingly 
bear  that  increase  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort and  necessities  of  their  poorer  fellow- 
subjects. 

Mil.  BALL  thought  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  consistent  in  not  showing  any 
particular  favour  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests. In  his  first  Budget  he  had  made 
an  increase  in  the  malt  duties,  and  he 
(Mr.  Ball)  had  failed  by  a  small  minority 
to  procure  a  reversal  of  that  policy.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
although  he  had  dealt  in  a  cosmopolitan 
spirit  with  other  interests,  and  had  looked 
about  on  all  sides  to  see  to  what  classes 
he  might  extend  relief,  yet  had  added  to 
the  burden  of  the  maltster  by  shortening 
the  period  which  had  been  so  long  allowed 
him  for  the  payment  of  his  duty.  That, 
he  thought,  was  hardly  a  fair  course  to 
pursue.  He  should  not,  however,  enter 
further  into  the  question  upon  that  occa- 
sion, but  should  beg  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  the  Government  to  put  off  for  a 
more  lengthened  period  than  they  proposed 
the  further  consideration  of  a  statement  so 
important  as  that  which  he  had  just  made 
and  embracing  subjects  so  complex  in  their 
nature. 

Mr,  HORSMAN  said,  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  had  a  common 
interest  in  having  the  most  convenient  day 
fixed  for  the  discussion  of  the  proposals  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he 
did  not  think  the  question  of  time,  there- 
fore, was  one  on  which  it  would  be  credita- 
ble to  the  Committee  to  come  to  a  division. 
He  would,  under  those  circumstances,  sug- 
gest that  the  further  consideration  of  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  be  postponed  until  Monday  next, 
before  which  day  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
might  come  to  some  agreement  with  the 
Government  as  to  the  course  which  it 
was  advisable  to  take.  He  had,  however, 
risen  principally  with  the  object  of  asking 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether, 
it  being  his  intention  to  extend  to  other 
coantrieB   the   similar  changes  to  those 
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which  had  been  made  in  the  case  of 
France,  it  v^as  intended  to  make  those 
changes  the  subjects  of  a  treaty  ?  [The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  under- 
stood to  intimate  that  it  was  not.]  That 
being  so,  he  should  also  wish  to  know  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made 
allowance  in  his  statement  fur  the  loss  to 
the  refenue  which  the  change  in  the  tariff 
in  the  case  of  those  other  countries  would 

OCCftfilOII 

Mr.  frank  CROSSLEY  objected  to 
any  further  postponement  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  delay  the  Reform  Bill.  He  gave 
credit  to  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  ex- 
plained what  he  considered  to  be  the  best 
Budget  since  1853,  and  which  ho  beliered 
would  give  general  satisfaction. 

Mr.  KENDALL  was  in  favour  of  tlie 
Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  th^ 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  for  he 
thought  that  time  should  be  given  for 
ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  the  distant 
constituencies. 

Mr.  RIDLEY  joined  in  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  ability  which  had  been  dis- 
played in  the  framing  of  tho  financial 
scheme  which  had  that  evening  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  notice  of  the  Committee,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  advantages  which  were 
likely  to  result  from  the  increased  com- 
mercial intercourse  which  was  about  to 
take  place  between  this  country  and  France. 
In  its  leading  features  ho  believed  the 
Budget  would  receive  a  very  cordial  recep- 
tion in  the  country,  and  he  believed  the 
important  interests  affected  would  be  much 
indebted  to  the  House  of  Commons  if  they 
Bufiered  no  unnecessary  delay  to  intervene 
before  pronouncing  their  decision  on  the 
great  scheme  which  had  been  laid  before 
them. 

Mr.  R.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  had  taken 
the  means  of  ascertaining  what  was  the 
state  of  feeling  in  the  City,  and  he  found 
that  trade  was  in  a  stato  of  paralysis, 
everybody  waiting  to  know  what  would  be 
the  decision  of  Parliaroent  on  the  Budget. 
Take  the  silk  trade,  for  -instance ;  there 
was  no  period  in  the  wholo  yean*  when 
changes  of  the  character  proposed  were  bo 
likely  to  affect  that  trade  as  tho  month  of 
February,  during  the  first  and  second  week 
of  which  the  great  transactions  in  the  silk 
trade  were  carried  on.  From  the  commu- 
nications which  had  been  made  to  him,  he 
could  state  that  the  indecision  affecting  all 
transactions  in  the  Bilk  trade  plttoed  all 
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parties  engaged  in  it  in  cireumBtancea  of 
great  disadvantage.  Tho  Bame  migiit  be 
said  of  tho  wine,  and  indeed  of  every  otiier 
trade.  He  therefore  hoped  that  no  nil- 
reasonable  delay  would  be  allowed  to  take 
place. 

Mr.  B.  C.  EGERTON  aaid,  he  coaM 
confirm  tho  statement  made  by  the  boo. 
Member  for  the  City  of  London.  He  de* 
precated  any  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the 
queetions  involved  in  the  statement  of  tke 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  Hib  conBtitaenta» 
the  silk  merchants  of  Macclesfield,  were 
anxious  to  know  at  once  what  was  awaiting 
them.  They  were  alive  to  tho  beasts  of 
free  trade  and  not  afraid  of  tho  resalt. 
They  only  wished  to  start  on  the  same 
footing  with  their  foreign  competitors.  The 
great  operations  in  the  silk  trade,  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  London  had 
stated,  were  carried  on  in  February ;  and 
it  was  most  important  that  there  should  be 
as  little  delay  as  possible  in  coming  to  a 
final  decision  in  regard  to  the  propositiena 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  BWART  entirely  agreed  in  the 
views  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
London.  It  was  most  important  to  the 
commercial  interest  that  this  q«M8tioii 
should  be  settled  as  soon  as  ponible.  It 
certainly  should  not  be  delayed  fer  a  fort* 
night ;  a  week,  as  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Gevemment«  was 
quite  sufficient.  So  far  as  he  knew  the 
feeling  of  his  constitoenta,  he  was  quite 
sure  that  the  great  and  compr^ensive 
measure  of  the  right  hon.  the  Cbanodlor 
of  the  Exchequer*^one  of  the  greatest  ever 
introduced  into  that  House — woaM  meet 
with  the  most  cordial  approval. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  could  not 
agree  in  what  had  been  said  as  to  tiM 
favourable  feeling  with  which  the  Bvdgel 
wt>uld  be  viewed  by  thoee  engaged  in  tbe 
silk  trade.  It  was  proposed  to  admit  aUk 
free  immediately,  while  whatever  was  give« 
in  compensation  by  France  was  to  be  de- 
layed for  a  long  period,  and  then  the  tenuB 
of  reciprocity  were  to  be  30  per  cent  m 
France  as  against  no  duty  here.  On  tlie 
part  of  tho  labour  employed  in  the  silk 
trade  he  did  claim  that  the  Hobbo  ahesld 
deliberate  before  adopting  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  eommands  of  France*  Tbe  Bomm 
would  ezcuae  his  plainneaa  of  epeedi :  he 
must  say  the  manner  in  whieh  tbey  were 
proceeding  would  not  favourably  impreta 
tbe  minds  of  the  labouring  popalatioiit  b«i 
would  root  in  them  the  diaparaging  detcrip- 
tioB  of  the  Hoose  widely  circulated  in  Ina 
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neigbbotirhood  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birminghani.  Nothing  could  be  more  un<^ 
fortunate  for  the  position  of  the  House  thnn 
to  beget  a  belief  that  they  were  disregard- 
ing the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes  by 
unduly  pressing  on  a  measure  confessedtj 
suggested!  by  the  French  GoTernment. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  neyerremem. 
bered  since  he  had  had  a  seat  in  that 
House,  an  instauoe  in  which  so  many 
matters  of  such  vast  magnitude  and  com- 
pass were  brought  within  the  scope  of  a 
Budget,  and  involving  so  deeply  the  great 
questions  of  European  politics.  He,  there- 
fore, hoped  due  time  would  be  given  for 
deliberation  and  discussion.  It  would  be 
impossible  otherwise  to  put  an  end  to  those 
suspicions  which  were  already  widely  cir- 
culated, that  this  was  not  a  mere  question 
of  fiscal  alterations,  beneficial  or  the  re- 
Terse,  but  involved  higher,  deeper,  and 
wider  relations ;  and  under  these  ciiHSum- 
stances,  if  they  were  precipitste  in  the 
course  of  policy  they  adopted,  it  could 
never  be  retraced,  however  deeply  it  might 
be  objected  to.  With  proper  deliberation, 
they  were  much  more  likely  to  come  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  In  the  long  run, 
time  would  not  be  saved  by  compelling  a 
reluctant  House,  or  one  great  section  of 
it,  to  come  to  a  hasty  decision  before  they 
were  in  a  proper  position  to  discuss  this 
rast,  varied,  and  all  important  subject. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  put  it 
to  the  Government  whether  they  would  not 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Horsman)  and 
take  Monday  week  for  the  discussion  of 
this  subject.  There  was  very  little  differ- 
ence between  that  and  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  bead  of  the  Government  who  proposed 
Friday  next.  It  was  desirable  that  hon. 
Members  should  have  time  to  communicate 
with  their  constituents. 

VisoouNT  PALMERSTON  :  As  I  un- 
derstood, the  right  hon.  Member  for  Stroud 
proposed  Monday  next. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  thought  it  would  be 
to  the  credit  of  the  House  and  the  Goveni- 
ment  if  a  distinct  answer  were  at  once 
given  to  one  question.  The  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  told 
tbem  that  the  terms  of  this  treaty  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  French  Government, 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  Parliament. 
Subsequent  to  that  announcement  it  had 
been  rumoured  that  if  they  did  not  consent 
to  adopt  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  they 
would  be  endangering  our  amicable  rcla- 
tkms  with  France.     It  had  been  asserted 


by  an  hon.  Member  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  and  witliout  contrndiction,  that  this 
treaty  had  been  forced  on  this  country  by 
France.  Ho  was  only  repeating  an  asser- 
tion that  others  had  mado.  If  the  House 
was  to  be  placed  under  the  necessity  of 
either  ratifying  that  treaty  or  of  endanger- 
ing by  its  rejection  the  amicable  relations 
between  this  country  and  France,  he  must 
say  the  proposal  was  one  of  the  most 
degrading  that  had  ^over  been  submitted 
to  any  notion.  He  wished,  therefore,  to 
know  from  Her  Majesty's  Government 
whether,  in  the  event  of  Parliament  not 
thinking  it  right  to  confirm  this  treaty, 
the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
Governments  would  be  in  ony  way  inter- 
fered with. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  explained  that  he  had 
suggested  the  Committee  nominally  for 
Monday,  that  an  understanding  might  then 
be  come  to  as  to  when  the  discussion 
should  be  taken.  His  object  was  to  avoid 
a  naiTow  division  one  way  or  the  other. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  cannot 
think  the  arrangement  suggested  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Horsman)  would 
be  convenient.  It  would  be  much  more 
advantageous  that  the  country  should  know 
at  once  when  the  discussion  will  really 
take  place.  Sir,  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Norfolk  (Mr.  Bentinck)  is  quite  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  the  treaty  is  im- 
posed on  this  country  by  France.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  long  a  matter  of  discussion 
whether  any  ruler  of  France  would  be  bold 
enough  to  propose  to  diminish  the  pro- 
tection which  so  many  interests  in  that 
country  are  combined  and  organized  to  up- 
hold. However,  the  present  Emperor, 
seeing  the  gi*eat  advantage  of  free  trade, 
or  at  aH  events,  of  a  change  in  the  French 
prohibitive  and  protective  system,  autho- 
rized his  Ministers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  on 
the  subject.  The  fact  is  that  some  months 
ago,  when  Mr.  Cobden  was  going  to  Paris, 
he  had  a  conversation  with  me,  in  which 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  several  friends 
in  France^one  of  them  a  person  well 
known  throughout  Europe,  M.  Michel 
Olievalier;  that  he  was  anxious  to  con- 
verse with  them  in  order  to  see  whether 
there  was  any  chance  of  a  commercial 
treaty  being  entered  into  by  Frante.  I 
told  him,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
that  if  he  found  there  was  such  a  disposi- 
tion I  was  sure  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  be  quite  ready  to  empower  their  re- 
presentatives to  negotiate  such  a  treaty. 
Th«  traaty  itself  my  right  hon.  Friend  has 
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explained  in  n  manner  which  must  have 
made  its  ohject  clear  to  everj  one  who 
heard  him.  But  when  the  hon.  Gentleman 
asks  whether  the  rdection  of  this  treaty  is 
to  he  followed  hy — I  forget  exactly  what— 

Mr.  BENTINCK:  By  any  probable 
disturbance  of  the  amicable  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  France. 

Load  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  By  any  pes- 
sible  disturbance  of  the  friendly  relations 
between  this  country  and  France,  I  must 
tell  him  our  argument  is  that  the  tendency 
of  the  treaty  is  to  promote  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  two  Governments.  We 
believe  that  although  there  may  be  a  time 
during  which  some  of  these  relaxations  may 
cause  dissatisfaction  in  this  country,  and  in 
France,  it  will  work  gradually,  but  surely, 
in  improving  those  relations,  and  that  the 
benefits  both  countries  would  derive  from 
an  exchange  of  each  other's  productions 
and  manufactures  would  form  such  bonds 
of  amity  that  it  would  be  found  more  diffi- 
cult to  create  ill-feeling  between  them  than 
has  been  the  case  in  past  times.  But,  as 
to  whether  the  rejection  of  the  treaty 
would  produce  any  disturbance  of  our 
friendly  relations,  why,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
and  every  other  Member  of  this  House  are 
quite  as  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  as 
we  are^  That  any  threat  or  intimation  of 
that  kind  has  been  made  is  utterly  untrue. 
But,  as  to  what  effect  any  angry  speeches 
in  this  House  against  France,  followed  by 
the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  might  have,  the 
hon.  Member  must  judge  for  himself.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
said  it  would  be  highly  convenient  if  we 
postponed  this  discussion  for  a  fortnight, 
and  if  I,  in  the  meantime,  would  introduce 
the  Reform  Bill.  Well,  that  is  not  the 
course  I  am  going  to  pursue.  However 
anxious  I  may  be  to  bring  in  that  Bill,  it 
will  be  my  duty  not  to  submit  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  until  we  have 
gone  through  at  least  all  the  principal 
measures  indicated  by  the  Budget.  The 
only  point  at  issue  now  is  the  difference 
between  the  Friday  and  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing. The  subjects  of  the  Budget  have 
so  many  branches,  so  many  Members  are 
interested  in  the  various  articles  affected 
by  the  proposal,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
we  can  get  through  the  discussion  in  one 
or  even  two  nights.  I  think,  therefore, 
the  Government  could  not  properly  delay 
the  matter  later  than  Friday  next. 

Mb.  T.  baring*:  It  is  very  unfortu- 
nate that  the  Government  should  appear 
(0  press  their  proposal  forward  with  un- 
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necessary  haste.  Such  a  course  mast  be 
unfavourable  to  its  success.  It  will  not 
facilitate  its  adoption,  but  must  in  reality 
retard  its  progress,  because  a  feeling  will 
bo  excited  in  the  House,  and  perhaps  in 
the  country,  that  Ministers  are  anxious  to 
force  their  measures  upon  Parliament.  I 
do  not  believe  there  has  been  a  case  in 
which  proposals  of  such  importance  as 
those  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer have  been  submitted  for  our 
approval  within  a  week  after  their  first 
explanation.  Recollect  that  the  secret  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Budget — and  I 
praise  him  for  it-^has  been  very  well  kept. 
Recollect,  also,  that  the  secret  of  this 
treaty — and  I  cannot  equally  praise  him 
for  that — has  been  kept  till  this  very  day, 
and  yet  it  is  only  next  week  that  its  provi- 
sions can  be  canvassed  by  the  country. 
The  Budget  is  very  large,  and  affects  a 
great  variety  of  interests.  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  hazard  any  opinion  either  in 
favour  of  or  against  it  without  giving  it 
the  consideration  which  its  importance 
demands.  Comprehensive  as  it  no  doubt 
is,  I  must  be  allowed  also  to  say  that  a 
more  complicated  proposal  was  hardly  ever 
made  in  this  House.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced with  that  rare  ability  of  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  given  so  many 
proofs.  We  all  admire  the  talent  which 
he  has  displayed ;  we  all  congratulate  our- 
selves on  his  reappearance  among  as;  and 
we  must  all  have  wished,  while  listening  to 
him,  that  he  may  long  remain  an  ornament 
to  this  assembly.  Permit  me  to  say  it  is 
not  just  to  this  House  to  force  this  measure 
upon  our  immediate  consideration.  It  may 
be  politically — it  may  be  commercially 
right — it  may  be  financially  expedient. 
On  the  other  hand,  while,  perhaps,  finan- 
cially inexpedient  and  commercially  dan- 
gerous, it  may  yet  be  politically  right. 
We  have  to  view  it  in  various  aspects. 
Do  not  compel  us  to  pronounce  a  hasty 
decision.  If  it  be  what  we  hope,  what  the 
Government  say  it  is,  and  just  what  the 
country  wants,  it  will  lose  none  of  its  re- 
commendations by  the  delay  of  a  week. 
From  what  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  told  us, 
i|  appears  there  is  evidently  no  hurry  in 
bringing  in  the  Refjrm  Bill.  Why  not 
givo  us  sufficient  time  to  consider  the 
Budget — to  say  whether  we  can  or  cannot 
give  it  a  conscientious  support?  The 
Government,  commanding  a  majority,  may 
say  they  will  give  the  House  and  the 
country  no  opportunity  of  ezaminiog  their 
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proposals,  but  in  pursuing  such  a  course,  I 
am  convinced  they  will  gain  neither  in 
time  nor  in  credit. 

Mr.  bass  was  surprised  to  hear  so 
eminent  an  authority  in  oommercial  matters 
urging  the  necessity  for  delay.  Many 
branches  of  trade  had  been  suspended  for 
weeks,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  that  had 
preyniled  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Go- 
yernment.  He  thought  the  commercial 
world  would  have  no  diflSculty  in  making 
up  their  minds  by  Friday. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  :  Since  we 
understand  from  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John 
Russell)  that  the  discussion  of  the  financial 
scheme  is  under  any  circumstances  to  pre- 
cede the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
we  are  relieved  from  any  practical  difficulty 
as  to  Monday  week  ;  and,  as  it  is  very  un- 
pleasant to  commence  a  discussion  of  this 
sott  with  a  dispute  as  to  the  time  at  which 
it  should  commence,  1  would  suggest  to 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  an  arrangement  likely  to  be 
acceded  to  by  all  parties,  that  he  should 
name  that  day  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Budget. 

Viscount  PALMBRSTON  said,  he  was 
very  unwilling  to  make  any  change  in  the 
day  which  had  been  stated,  but  there  was 
some  advantage  in  appointing  a  day  that 
was  unanimously  agreed  upon,  and  there- 
fore, althoagh  he  thought  it  was  a  pity  not 
to  take  the  discussion  on  Friday,  the  Go- 
vernment would  aj^reeto  take  it  on  Monday 
week,  with  an  understanding  on  both  sides 
that  the  business  should  afterwards  go  on 
regularly  day  by  day. 

Motion  (igreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  to  bo  reported  on  Monday 
next. 

Committee  to  sit  again  on  Monday,  20th 
February.  | 


SUPPLY.— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 
COMMITTEE. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply,  accord- 
ing to  Order.     Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  SIDlVBY  HERBERT  moved  a 
Resolution  granting  the  sum  of  £407,649, 
to  cover  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  the 
Army  Estimates  of  1859,  explaining  that 
this  apparent  difference  arose  partly  from 
the  payment  of  certain  sums  due  from  the 
Indian  Government  for  the  supply  of  stores 
not  having  fallen  within  the  year,  and  partly 
also  from  the  extra  expenditure  upon  the 


manufacturing  establishments  which  sup- 

?lied  various  sorts  of  warlike  material, 
'here  was  a  large  item  for  excess  of  forage 
supplied  to  the  regiments  of  cavalry  which 
were  intended  to  have  been  sent  abroad, 
but  countermanded. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said, 
that  this  was  another  example  of  the  in- 
accurate mode  of  framing  Estimates,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  any  Minister  to 
guarantee  that  the  sums  named  by  him  to 
the  House  would  not  be  exceeded.  He 
had  not  the  slightest  faith  in  the  statement 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
not  more  than  a  revenue  of  £70,000,000 
would  be  required.  The  estimate  for  the 
levying  and  embodying  militia  in  this 
very  Vote  now  moved  was  put  down  at 
£150,000;  but  what  was  the  fact?  No 
less  a  sum  than  £821,000  had  been  ex- 
pended on  the  embodied  militia.  Tho 
truth  was,  he  believed,  that  the  excess  of 
particular  Votes  was,  with  the  consent  of 
certain  members  of  th'e  Government,  who 
possessed  the  power  to  give  it,  handed  over 
to  purposes  entirely  different  from  those 
for  whFch  it  was  voted  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  earnestly  protested  against 
a  system  so  unconstitutional.  If  such  a 
system  were  to  be  acted  upon,  the  fnnotions 
of  that  House  would  be  superseded.  The 
naval  expenditure  was  always  brought  be- 
fore the  House  in  a  clear  and  explicit  man- 
ner, and  he  could  not  understand  why  in- 
formation equally  decisive  should  not  be 
afforded  by  the  military  Departments. 
Either  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  pub- 
lic expenditure  should  be  thrown  on  the 
Government  or  the  law  ought  to  be  altered. 
General  PEEL  did  not  wish  to  shirk 
any  responsibility  which  properly  attached 
to  him,  but  he  begged  to  remind  the  House 
that  the  Army  Estimates  for  1858-9,  which 
were  now  under  discussion,  though  passed 
under  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby,  were 
prepared  by  their  predecessors.  An  excess 
occurred  upon  only  one  Vote.  There  were 
at  that  time  30,000  militia  embodied,  but 
the  entire  sum  taken  for  their  pay  and 
allowances  was  no  more  than  £150,000. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  disembody 
10,000,  and  by  retaining  the  remaining 
20.000  he  was  enabled  to  send  to  India 
10,000  additional  troops,  whose  arrival 
there  was  one  of  the  principal  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  mutiny.  130,000 
men  were  voted  as  the  British  establish- 
ment for  the  year.  That  force  would  have 
required  at  least  a  sum  of  £4,321,000, 
but  the   House  voted   only  £3,681,027. 
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The  faet  was  that  the  Army  Bttimaiea 
eoald  never  be  depended  upon  ao  long  as 
the  iiabilitiea  ef  one  year  were  oarrted 
Ofer  to  the  cxpendiiure  of  the  neit,  and 
the  deficit  in  lo58-9  was  caused  mainly  by 
the  non-payment  of  a  debt  of  £400,000 
due  by  the  East  India  Company.  He 
trusted  the  House  would  agree  to  the  Vote 
now  proposed. 

Colonel  DUNNE  wished  to  know  what 
had  become  of  the  stores  supplied  to  the 
Indian  Government  at  the  close  of  the 
mutiny  and  not  used  ?  He  did  not  think 
it  possible  to  conceive  waste  like  that  which 
had  taken  place  in  disposing  of  the  surplus 
stores  after  the  Crimean  war. 

CoLOKBLDICKSONsaid.thatho  thought 
the  money  which  had  been  spent  on  the 
militia  had  been  literally  thrown  into  the 
dirt.  When  ho  saw  theso  monstrous  sums 
foted  for  the  military  expenditure  of  the 
country,  ho  thought  that  at  least  some 
return  should  be  found  for  it.  He  hoped 
tho  militia  about  to*  be  disembodied  would 
be  allowed  to  receive  fourteen  days'  pay, 
as  was  done  on  a  late  occasion.  He  hoped 
the  Secretary  of  War  would  at  least  treat 
the  militia  with  common  justice,  and  not 
deprive  the  militia  officers  of  tho  only  ad- 
vantage they  were  likily  to  reap  from 
having  joined  that  corps. 

SiE  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  could 
not  make  out  why,  when  £821,000  were 
spent  on  the  embodied  militia,  though 
£150,000  only  were  voted,  a  Supple- 
mental Estimate  was  not  brought  before 
the  House. 

Lord  BURGHLEY  observed,  that  a 
large  number  of  men  belonging  to  the 
militia,  who  had  served  on  permanent  duty 
abroad  and  at  home  for  two  years,  and 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  their  duty, 
would  leave  early  iu  March.  Unless  some 
inducement  were  oflfered,  these  men  would 
leave  the  service  altogether,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  Government  would  not,  merely  to 
save  a  small  bounty,  let  these  men  leave 
the  militia  when  their  time  of  service 
was  up. 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  confessed 
that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing between  the  Votes  for  the  Militia 
and  the  Line.  He  thought  it  would  be 
much  better  to  do  away  with  the  separate 
head  for  the  embodied  Militia  and  place  it 
along  with  that  relating  to  the  troops  of 
the  Line  whose  number  was  annually  voted 
by  Parliament ;  but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  form  an  exact  estimate  in  these  two 
Votes,  or  adhere  exactly  to  tho  proportion 
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fixed  in  the  first  instance  as  betweeo  the 
regular  forces  and  the  embodied  Militia* 
With  regard  to  the  cirenlar  issoed  by  the 
War  Office,  it  mentioned  specifically  thai 
the  men  upon  disembodiment  ware  te  re* 
eeiTe  fourteen  days',  and  the  subaltern 
officers  six  months'  pay.  At  a  time  of 
great  exigency,  eommiasions  w«re  granted 
to  Militia  officers  who  brought  a  certain 
number  of  volunteers  into  the  Line  ;  bnt  it 
was  impossible  to  continue  that  privilege 
now,  except  by  adopting  one  of  three 
courses — first,  by  stinting  the  grant  com- 
missions without  purchase  to  old  and  de- 
serving non-commissioned  officers ;  se* 
oondly,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  com- 
missions without  purchase  given  as'priiea 
at  Sandhurst ;  or  thirdly,  by  moving  in  thia 
House  for  a  Vote  enabling  the  War  Office 
to  buy  commissions  and  present  Uiem  to 
these  Militia  officers. 

Lord  BURGHLEY  thought  it  was  un- 
just to  depart  from  the  promises  which  had 
been  originally  held  out  by  refusing  to  give 
commissions  to  young  officers,  who,  after 
a  service  of  some  years  in  tlie  Militia,  were 
now  totally  unfitted  for  any  other  employ' 
ment. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  believed  that 
these  young  men  were  all  the  better  for 
having  enjoyed  the  advantagea  of  military 
discipline,  and  that  they  would  never  re* 
gret  the  years  they  had  spent  iu  the 
Militia. 

Resolution  agreed  io. 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  on  Monday 
next. 

Committee  to  sit  again  on  Monday  next. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past 
Eleven  o'olock. 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS, 
Monday,  February  13,  1860i 

MiifCTEfl.]  Took  the  OatA.— Tho  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
PoBuo  Bills. — 2*  Indictahle    Offences  (Metro- 
politan District). 

INDICTABLE  OFFENCES  (METROPO- 
LITAN  DISTRICT)  BILU 

Lord  CHELMSFORD,  in  moring  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said  the  prin«> 
oiple  of  the  measure  had  been  sanctioned 
on  three  different  occaaionB  by  the  other 
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House  of  Parliament.  There  had  ne?er 
been  a  hostile  vote  against  it,  and  though 
H  had  not  passed  into  a  law,  that  was  in 
eoDseqiienee  of  cirennistances  wholly  un* 
connected  with  the  merits  of  the  measure. 
One  of  the  Bills  introduced  into  the  other 
House  had  been  sent  before  a  Select  Coin- 
mittee,  where  competent  witnesses,  in* 
eluding  such  men  as  Mr.  Humphreys,  the 
eminent  solicitor,  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  eiperienee  in  criminal  cases,  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Wire,  '  the  late  Lord  Mayor, 
were  examined.  The  effect  of  their  evi- 
dence was,  that  at  least  in  the  metropolitan 
districts  grand  juries  wore  not  only  unne- 
cessary, but  in  many  cases  posi lively  niis- 
eliievoos;  and  they  expressed  cordial  ap- 
proval of  the  Bill.  The  present  Bill  was 
the  same  in  principle.  It  would  be  recol- 
lected that  in  the  course  of  last  year  a  Bill 
was  introduced  to  remedy  a  very  serious 
evil,  arising  from  parties  going  secretly 
before  grand  juries  and  preferring  Bills  of 
indictment  in  particular  cases  against  indi- 
viduals, in  order  to  serve  purposes  of  ex- 
tortion [Vexations  Indictments  Bill].  That 
Bill  was  now  the  law  of  the  land,  and,  fol- 
lowing in  its  footsteps,  he  now  proposed 
that  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
police  district  no  person  should  be  allowed 
to  prefer  such  Bills  before  a  secret  tribunal. 
He  proposed  that  within  the  metropolitan 
police  district  no  criminal  charge  should  be 
tried  before  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  or 
any  other  Court,  unless  there  had  been  a 
previous  investigation  before  a  magistrate. 
Their  Lordships  were  aware  that  in  the 
metropolitan  districts  there  were  police 
courts,  presided  over  by  a  body  of  stipen- 
diary magistrates,  gentlemen  selected  from 
the  legal  profession,  and  that  in  their 
courts  everything  that  was  done  took  place 
in  public.  The  witnesses  were  examined 
openly,  and  all  the  proceedings  preliminary 
to  the  trial  of  persons  in  a  higher  court 
were  known  to  the  public.  All  those  pro- 
ceedings were  open  and  public.  They 
were  not  only  known  to  the  parties  in 
attendance,  but  wore  made  the  subjects  of 
reports  in  the  public  journals  and  circu- 
lated throughout  the  country.  The  parties 
charged  were  thus  enabled  to  become  cog- 
nizant of  and  to  sift  tho  evidence  of  their 
accusers ;  and  the  magistrate  took  all  care 
that  there  was  a  sufficient  piimd  facie  case 
to  send  the  accused  for  trial.  The  depo- 
mtions  taken  at  those  preliminary  inquiries 
were  sent  to  tho  court  at  which  the  trial 
was  to  take  place,  to  enable  the  proper 
officer  to  prepare  the  indictment,  to  assist 


the  Judge  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  and  to 
be  at  the  service  of  the  prisoner,  who  by 
their  means  was  able  to  check  or  contradict 
the  witnesses  if  they  varied  from  the  evi- 
dence they  had  given  before  the  magistrate. 
One  would  think  that  this  was  enough  of 
preliminary  inquiry  before  the  trial  took 
place.  But  no — before  the  trial  conld  take 
place,  or  the  prisoner  be  discharged, 
another  process  intervened.  Twenty-three 
gentlemen,  collected  indiscriminately  from 
the  district,  were  assembled  in  a  private 
chamber,  an  oath  of  secrecy  was  adminis- 
tered to  them,  and  there  they  received 
from  time  to  time  the  different  indictments 
which  had  been  prepared.  They  were 
generally  persons  unversed  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings; they  had  nothing  to  direct  their 
investigation  except  the  feeble  light 
afforded  by  the  indictment;  they  had  no 
notion  how  they  were  to  conduct  the  in- 
vestigation, and  they  had  therefore  to 
grope  their  way  almost  in  darkness;  some- 
times through  a  labyrinth  of  complicated 
facts  which  would  perplex  the  judgment  of 
much  more  experienced  persons.  If  they 
found  a  true  Bill,  they  merely  repeated  the 
decision  of  the  magistrates  who  sent  the 
prisoner  for  trial;  and  if  they  threw  out  the 
Bill,  tho  great  probability  was,  that  they 
committed  a  grave  error  and  hindered  the 
course  of  public  justice.  That  was  the 
view  which  the  late  Lord  Denman  took, 
and  on  which  he  contended  that  the  insti- 
tution was  superfluous.  It  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  it  frequently  happened 
that  Bills  sent  before  grand  juries  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  were  ignored,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  Judges  who  had  the 
depositions  beforo  them,  of  the  magistrates 
who  committed  tho  prisoners  for  trial,  of 
the  prosecutors  who  knew  the  facts,  and 
even  the  prisoners  themselves.  The  grand 
jury,  in  fact,  had  been  called  the  hopo  of 
tho  London  thief.  He  (Lord  Chelmsford) 
could  not  help  giving  two  illustrations  of 
the  working  of  this  system — one  of  which 
had  como  within  his  own  experience  when 
he  was  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
other  was  communicated  to  him  by  the 
late  Mr.  Pashlcy.  The  first  case  was  one 
of  very  considerable  interest.  A  medical 
officer  who  was  attending  the  paupers  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  was  struck  by  one  of  them. 
He  immediately  ordered  the  pauper  to  be 
taken  to  a  shower-bath,  and  kept  under  that 
treatment  for  half-anhour.  The  shower- 
bath  was  a  niodo  of  medical  treatment 
which,  properly  administered,  had  often 
very  beneficial    effect ;    but    half-an-hour 
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seemed  to  be  an  extraordinary  time  to 
subject  a  person  to  one.  The  poor  man, 
after  being  there  for  twenty-eight  minutes, 
was  taken  out.  The  medical  man,  after 
giving  the  directions,  left  the  asylum. 
When  the  man  was  taken  from  the  bath 
he  was  in  a  dreadful  state,  and  he  died  in 
half-an-hour  afterwards.  An  inquest  was 
held  on  the  body;  but  the  jury  appeared 
not  to  have  gone  much  into  the  case,  for 
they  returned  a  verdict  of  accidental 
death.  When  he  (Lord  Chelmsford)  heard 
of  the  matter,  he  directed  further  inquiry 
to  be  made,  and  the  case  was  eventually 
sent  for  triaL  He  thought  that  even  for 
the  interest  of  the  medical  man  himself, 
it  was  a  case  which  ought  to  be  brought 
before  a  jury,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
for  him  that  a  full  and  public  investigation 
should  be  made,  where  he  might  havo  an 
opportunity  of  defending  himself,  than  that 
the  matter  should  be  stifled.  He  (Lord 
Chelmsford)  was  prepared  to  appear  as 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  all  the  prelimi- 
nary preparations  had  been  made  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  trial  on  the  following 
morning,  but  the  grand  jury — whether  the 
case  was  not  presented  before  them  in  the 
same  light,  or  that  the  witnesses  omitted 
material  facts — but  the  jury  ignored  the 
Bill,  and  the  matter  fell  to  the  ground. 
Now,  he  submitted  to  their  Lordships  that 
that  was  a  case  which  in  every  view 
of  it  demanded  the  solemnity  of  a  trial. 
Sometimes  witnesses  might  honestly  forget 
important  facts,  but  sometimes,  also,  wit- 
nesses might  be  tampered  with  and  induced 
to  withhold  or  vary  their  evidence  before 
the  grand  jury.  The  othor  case  was  one 
which  had  been  communicated  to  him  by 
the  late  Mr.  Pashley.  Two  men  were 
charged  with  stealing  bottles  of  alo  from 
their  masters,  and  a  third  person  was 
charged  with  receiving  the  same.  To  the 
surprise  of  the  prosecutor  the  grand  jury 
ignored  the  Bill ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
stated  that  the  counsel  of  two  of  the  pri- 
soners had  recommended  their  clients  to 
plead  "  Guilty."  The  prosecutor  was  not 
satisfied,  and  preferred  another  indictment. 
This  time  the  grand  jury  returned  true 
Bills,  and  bench  warrants  were  issued.  One 
man  absconded,  another  was  convicted,  and 
the  receiver  was  acquitted.  It  was  not 
only  a  few  persons  who  desired  a  change  of 
system,  but  for  some  time  past  it  had  been 
tlie  custom  for  grand  juries  themselves  to 
make  presentations,  setting  forth  their  in- 
utility under  present  circumstances.  He 
would  also  remind  their  Lordships  of  the 
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inconvenience,  delay,  and  expense  at  pre- 
sent caused  by  the  necessity  of  taking  all 
witnesses  before  the  grand  jury,  keeping 
large  numbers  of  persons  hanging  about 
the  Old  Bailey  for  perhaps  two  or  three 
days  before  their  ease  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  grand  jury,  and  then,  if  bills 
were  found,  having  to  wait  two  or  three 
days  longer  to  give  evidence  at  the  final 
trial.  The  expense  of  this  was  consider- 
able ;  for  though  the  allowance  to  a  wit- 
ness was  only  3$,  6(1.  a  day,  yet  when 
that  came  to  be  multiplied  by  hundreds 
for  several  days  at  a  time,  and  that  there 
were  twelve  sessions  in  the  year,  the 
House  would  see  that  this  would  aceumti- 
late  into  a  large  sum.  In  fact,  they  were 
so  great  that  persons  often  did  not  appear, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  justice.  Having 
til  us  stated  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
inconvenience  of  the  present  system,  he 
hoped  their  Lordships  would  be  of  opinion 
that  the  measure  he  proposed  was  a  reme- 
dial one  to  which  they  could  give  their 
sanction.  He  did  not  wish  to  conceal  from 
their  Lordships  that  various  objections 
would  be  urged  against  the  Bill.  He 
should,  no  doubt,  be  told  that  his  measuro 
would  be  a  deathblow  to  one  of  our  most 
venerable  institutions  and  one  of  the 
greatest  safe-guards  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  No  one  had  a  greater  venera- 
tion than  himself  for  our  ancient  institu- 
tions, but  his  respect  would  not  prevent 
him  from  applying  a  reforming  hand  in 
cases  where  time  had  impaired  or  destroyed 
the  usefulness  of  the  institution.  He  ad- 
mitted that  there  had  been  circumstances 
in  which  the  grand  jury  had  been  and 
might  be  again,  a  bulwark  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject ;  but  this  referred  to  politi- 
cal trials,  and  was  certainly  quite  unneces- 
sary in  ordinary  trials.  It  was  never  in- 
tended that  the  measure  should  be  applied 
to  the  former  class  of  cases,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  all  complaints  upon  that  head  he 
had,  by  the  8th  section  of  the  Bill,  ex- 
cluded all  kinds  of  political  offences  from 
its  operation.  Other  persons  might  object 
that  the  Bill,  if  passed,  would  be  but  a 
prelude  to  the  abolition  of  grand  juries 
throughout  the  country;  but  that  certainly 
was  not  any  desire  of  his,  nor  did  he  be- 
licvo  it  would  be  a  consequence  of  the  pass- 
ing of  his  Bill.  He  thought  that  it  was  very 
advantageous  to  have  the  country  gentle- 
men interposing  in  the  administration  of 
public  justice,  and  that  providing  for  the 
exceptional  case*  of  the  metropolis  would 
not  affect  the  existence  of  grand  juries  in 
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other  parts  of  the  country.  Ilis  ohject 
was  to  deal  with  cases  where  tliero  had 
been  a  preliminarj  investigation  before 
professional  and  experienced  magistrates. 
Then  again  it  was  said  that  the  metropo- 
litan police  district  was  not  co-extensive 
with  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  that 
though  the  stipendiary  magistrates  in  the 
metropolis  might  be  trusted  with  the  pre- 
paration of  oases  for  trial,  yet  the  same 
argument  did  not  apply  to  the  City,  where 
the  Aldermen  of  the  City  were  magistrates, 
or  the  outlying  districts  of  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Essex,  where  country  gentlemen  acted 
as  magistrates.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  woolsack,  ho  believed,  enter- 
tained some  doubt  as  to  the  prudence  of  in- 
trusting the  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don with  preliminary  investigations  with- 
out the  subsequent  interposition  of  a  grand 
jury.  Certainly,  if  that  doubt  were  to  pre- 
vail, it  would  be  fatal  to  the  Bill,  as  it 
would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  pass  it  as 
a  metropolitan  measure,  from  which  the 
metropolitan  city  was  excepted.  He  must, 
however,  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  Alder- 
men in  the  investigation  of  crime  would 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  police 
magistrates;  and  the  late  Lord  Mayor  had 
stated,  that  an  inspection  of  the  returns 
would  show  that  the  results  of  convictions 
as  compared  with  acquittals  by  the  City 
magistrates  were  about  the  same  as  those 
of  the  stipendiary  magistrates.  Consider- 
ing thai  the  City '  magistrates  acted  as 
openly  and  publicly  as  the  police  magis- 
trates, that  reports  of  the  proceedings  were 
circulated  as  widely,  and  that  the  cases 
brought  before  them  did  not  involve  any 
nice  points  of  law,  but  were  merely  a  preli- 
minary adjudication  on  the  facts  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  charges,  he 
thought  no  harm  would  result  if  they  were 
intrusted  with  the  same  powers  of  final 
commitment  as  were  given  by  the  Bill  to 
other  magistrates.  With  regard  to  the 
outlying  districts  included  in  the  operation 
of  the  Bill,  the  cases  arising  thero  were 
few  in  number,  there  being  only  fift3'-eight 
in  1857,  whilo  the  total  number  of  com- 
mitments was  1,372.  He  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  an  objection  might  be  urged 
against  his  measure  with  respect  to  them, 
inasmuch  as  those  cases  were  heard  in  com- 
parative privacy.  But  it  would  be  exces- 
sivelv  inconvenient  that  a  grand  jury 
should  be  summoned  for  those  cases  alone; 
and,  therefore,  adopting  a  suggestion  mado 
to  him  on  a  former  occasion,  he  had  en- 
deavoured, not  to  obviate  the  objection, 
VOL.  CLVI.    [thiuo  series.] 


but,  in  some  degree,  to  meet  it  by  providing 
that  in  those  cases  commitments  of  two 
magistrates  sitting  publicly  in  the  court  or 
room  where  special  sessions  were  generally 
heard,  should  have  the  like  effect  in  those 
outlying  districts  as  the  commitments  of 
the  police  magistrates.  He  thought,  then, 
that  if  this  did  not  entirely  get  rid  of  the 
objection,  it  so  far  diminished  its  cogency 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  held  fatal  to  a  mea- 
sure the  main  principle  of  which  had  met 
on  fonner  occasions  with  the  sanction  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  trusted 
therefore  that  their  Lordships  would  now 
accede  to  the  second  reading.  In  Com- 
mittee ho  hoped  for  the  assistance  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friends  to  make  the 
measure  as  perfect  as  possible,  his  only 
wish  being  to  remedy  the  acknowledged 
evils  of  the  grand  jury  system  within  tho 
limits  of  the  metropolis. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
by  no  means  intended  to  oppose  tho 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  The  question, 
however,  was  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  required  that  they  should 
proceed  with  caution.  He  entirely  ap- 
proved the  provision  that  tltuie  should  be 
no  indictment  in  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  until  after  an  investigation  before  a 
magistrate.  It  was  the  boast  of  this 
country  that  its  criminal  law  was  not  vested 
in  the  Government,  but  that  any  individual 
might  put  it  in  motion.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  great  hardship  that  any  person 
should  be  able  to  put  it  in  motion  without 
the  intervention  of  a  magistrate  or  any 
public  officer  ;  and  none  whatever  in  de- 
fining how  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  it, 
and  in  enacting  that  [no  indictment  should 
be  preferred  before  a  grand  jury  until  after 
a  preliminary  investigation.  At  present 
any  person,  acting  behind  the  back  of  the 
person  whom  he  wished  to  oppress,  could 
prefer  an  indictment  for  perjury,  conspiracy, 
or  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences, 
to  the  grand  jury,  and,  if  a  true  Bill  were 
returned  upon  his  ex  parte  statement,  ho 
might  imprison  the  defendant  upon  a  war- 
rant. A  remedy  had  already  been  applied 
in  regard  to  a  class  of  cases  chiefly  liable 
to  this  abuse,  and  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
would  be  [glad  now  to  see  such  a  remedy 
extended.  But  the  proposal  to  abolish 
^rand  juries  altogether  within  tho  metro- 
politan limits  was  a  very  serious  one.  Ho 
had  no  objection  to  dispense  with  them 
where,  before  tho  prisoner's  committal, 
there  had  been  an  examination  by  a  trained 
lawyer.      Such   a  measure,   he  believed, 
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would  be  safe  and  practicable.  In  Scot- 
land, for  example,  tbero  was  no  grand  jury; 
the  public  prosecutor,  through  his  deputies, 
examining  each  case,  and  determining 
whether  a  person  should  or  should  not  be 
brought  to  trial ;  and  on  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  English  and  Scotch  systems  he 
believed  that  the  advantage  was  on  the 
side  of  the  latter.  But  the  Scotch  system 
was  founded  on  a  preliminary  investigation 
by  a  trained  magistrate,  who  was  a  perfect 
master  of  his  work.  What  alarmed  him 
was  that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  was 
unable  to  confine  his  measure  to  commit- 
ments by  trained  police  magistrates.  The 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  or  any  one  of 
them,  and  any  two  justices  of  the  peace 
within  a  considerable  area  around  the  me- 
tropolis, might  under  the  Bill  commit  a 
person  for  trial  without  the  intervention  of 
a  jury.  Now,  he  did  not  assert  that  this 
was  a  fatal  objection  to  the  Bill,  for  he 
hoped  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  would 
endeavour  to  overcome  it.  He  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  had  a  sincere  respect  for  the 
City  magistrates,  believing  them  to  be  very 
effective  and  very  earnest  in  their  attempt 
to  do  what  was  right  ;  but  it  was  rather 
bold  to  declare  that  the  judgment  of  an 
Alderman,  however  respectable,  or  of  two 
magistrates  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  a  county  should  be  held  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  judgment  of  twelve  grand 
jurymen.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
said  that  difficult  questions  did  not  arise  in 
cases  which  came  before  the  City  magis- 
trates ;  but  that  was  a  mistake,  because 
not  merely  questions  of  fact,  but  nice 
points  of  law  might  present  themselves,  to 
the  proper  consideration  of  which  a  single 
Alderman,  however  respectable,  would  not 
be  equal.  Again,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Middlesex  must  occasionally  put  incompe- 
tent men  into  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
and  according  to  the  Bill  any  two  of  them 
might  send  a  person  to  trial  for  a  disgrace- 
ful offence  without  investigation  by  a  grand 
jury.  Their  Lordships  would  remember 
that  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  saved  from  a 
scaffold  by  the  intervention  of  such  a  tri- 
bunal ;  for  if  a  true  Bill  had  been  returned 
by  the  grand  jury,  he  would  have  been 
brought  before  the  High  Steward  and 
a  packed  jury  of  this  House,  ond  his  fate, 
no  doubt,  would  have  been  sealed.  Ho 
did  not  think  that  in  these  times  there 
was  much  apprehension  of  the  recurrence 
of  such  a  state  of  things  ;  but  he  wished 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  noble  and 
learned   Lord   to  this  point  ;  because;  in 
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making  the  exception  with  regard  to  poli- 
tical offences,  he  had  used  phraseology 
**  offences  against  the  Queen,"  which 
legally  applied  to  all  public  offences,  all 
these  being  offences  against  the  Queen. 
In  conclusion,  he  would  express  his  concur- 
rence in  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
and  his  desire  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
assist  in  removing  objections  to  some  of 
its  clauses  in  Committee. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  entirely 
agreed  that  the  Bill  ought  to  be  read  a 
second  time,  and  the  difficulties  which  had 
been  adverted  to,  got  over,  if  possible,  in 
Committee.  When,  about  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  ho  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Act  establishing  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  it  was  then  certainly  in 
his  contemplation  to  make  very  consider- 
able changes  with  respect  to  the  grand 
jury  system.  One  part  of  the  plan  was 
that  there  should  be  a  public  prosecutor 
for  the  Central  Criminal  Court — and,  in- 
deed, he  considered  that  the  appointment 
of  officers  of  that  kind  should  be  general 
throughout  the  country.  The  evidence 
taken  in  the  Committee,  on  which  hia 
learned  and  able  Friend  (Mr.  Phillimore) 
presided,  had  thrown  great  light  upon 
this  subject,  and  greatly  strengthened 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  in  1834 
to  form  this  resolution.  His  intention 
certainly  was  not  to  encroach  so  entirely 
as  the  present  Bill  did  on  the  functions  of 
the  grand  jury  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  con- 
ceived that  the  peculiarity  of  the  London 
police  district  in  having  magistrates,  pro* 
fessional  men,  appointed  by  a  responsible 
Government,  made  a  very  great  difference 
between  that  district  and  other  districts  of 
the  country  where  it  might  still  be  fitting 
and  proper  that  grand  juries  should  be 
continued.  He  thought  that  if  the  present 
measure  were  carried,  after  due  regard  had 
been  paid  in  Committee  to  the  objections 
and  difficulties  pointed  out,  it  would  accom- 
plish the  great  objects  in  view  at  the  time 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Crimi  • 
nal  Court,  the  only  defect  of  the  measure 
being  the  want  of  a  public  prosecutor.  Ho 
had  himself  known  a  Member  of  their 
Lordships'  House  to  bc^  dragged  before  a 
grand  jury  and  a  bill  to  be  found  against 
him,  when  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a 
pretence  for  it.  The  bill  was  preferred  by 
a  person  to  whom  the  noble  Lord  had  ad- 
vanced large  sums  of  money  ;  and,  bccauso 
he  refused  to  advance  more,  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  constitution  of  the  City  grand 
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jury,  and  their  diBposition  to  8ip;na1ize  them- 
selves by  finding  a  bill  against  the  first 
merchant  perhaps  in  the  world,  and  a  time 
was  chosen  when  one  grand  jury,  it  was 
supposed,  would  find  a  bill  more  easily  than 
another.  The  bill  was  found,  and  the  de- 
mand for  money  was  repeated.  The  noble 
Lord  preferred  undergoing  a  trial  at  Guild- 
hall to  yielding  to  the  demand,  and  he  was 
honourably  and  triumphantly  acquitted,  and 
the  object  of  the  person  prosecuting  him 
was  frustrated.  The  grand  jury  was  often 
a  cloak  and  cover  for  the  exercise  of  malig- 
nant passions  where  there  was  no  officer  in- 
dividually responsible  as  in  Scotland,  and 
he  therefore  fully  approved  of  the  clause 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  enact  that  no 
bill  should  be  preferred  without  a  preli- 
minary examination  before  a  magistrate, 
lie  regarded  this  as  an  imperfect  substi- 
tute for  the  responsible  officer.  But  he 
would  repeat,  that  the  appointment  of  a 
public  prosecutor  who  could  prevent  all 
improper  proceedings,  was  the  true  remedy 
for  all  the  inconveniences  that  had  been 
referred  to. 

^  Loud  WBNSLBYDALB  said,  his  prin- 
cipal  objection  to  the  Bill  was  that  it  might 
be  used  as  a  ground  for  abolishing  the 
grand  jury,  which  he  regarded  as  a  valuable 
institution,  aftogethor.  It  was  a  great 
protection  against  improper  prosecutions 
that  a  man  could  not  be  tried  without  the 
agreement  of  twelve  men  that  a  trial  ought 
to  take  place.  He  might,  indeed,  be  ac- 
quitted on  his  trial,  but  if  the  bill  were 
thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury  he  would 
stand  much  clearer  in  public  opinion. 
Nevertheless,  as  he  had  urged  his  objec- 
tions to  such  a  measure  as  the  present  in- 
effectually last  Session,  he  should  not  now 
oppose  the  second  reading,  but  would  give 
his  best  assistance  in  Committee  to  remove 
what  might  be  deemed  objectionable. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  said,  he  would 
make  one  suggestion  to  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  who  had  introduced  this  Bill. 
As  ho  proposed  to  retain  grand  juries  at 
the  sessions  to  be  held  four  times  a  year, 
for  which  the  most  important  cases  were 
reserved,  it  might  bo  well  that  the  pri- 
soners committed  by  justices  in  the  out- 
lying parts  of  the  metropolitan  district 
should  also  be  tried  on  those  occasions, 
with  the  aid  of  the  grand  jury.  -They 
would  not  bo  detained  longer  than  the  pri- 
soners in  the  rural  counties  of  England 
usually  were,  waiting  their  trial  at  the 
quarter  sessions  or  assizes. 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  said,  he  woti](l 


endeavour  to  obviate  the  various  objection 
in  Committee. 

Bill  read  2* ;  and  committed  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Houso  on  Monday 
next. 

THE  RED  RIVER  SETTLEMENT. 
QUESTION. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  rose,  to 
inquire  what  is  the  Intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's  Government  with  regard    to    the 
Administration  of  the  Red  River   Settle- 
ment, and  those  parts  of  tho  Saskatchewan 
Districts  recommended  by  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1857,  to  be 
withdrawn   from  the   Jurisdiction   of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company?     In  referring  to 
this  question  the  noble  Earl  said,  he  would 
not  enter  on   the  larger  topic  connected 
with  the  validity   of    the  charter  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay    Company   and    the    other 
questions  which  arise  out  of  it.     He  had 
then  called  the  attention  of  their  Lordships 
to  this  subject  last  Session,  to  the  recent 
expiry  of  tho  exclusive  licence  to  trade  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  had  drawn 
attention  to  tho  influence  which  the  expiry 
of  that  licence  might  indirectly  produce 
upon  those  territories  lying  between  the 
United  States  on  the  south,  and  the  In- 
dian territories  on  the  north,  which,  though 
claimed  under  the  charter,  were  affected 
for  good  or  evil  by  the  particular  form  and 
system  of  government  adopted  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  continent.    He  then  suggested 
that  if  an  early  decision  were  not  come  to, 
difficulties   and  embarrassments  likely  to 
grow  out  of  it  must  be  enhanced — difficul- 
ties that  might  arise  with  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  territory,  the  intro* 
duction  of  spirits  and  articles  of  trade,  and 
the  probability  of  feuds  springing  up  be- 
tween the  Indian  tribes  and  the  white  men, 
and  between  the  white  men  among  them- 
selves.    On  the  31st  of  May  the  exclusive 
licence  expired,  as  tho  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany accepted  the  serious  responsibility  of 
declining  to  renew  it  on  the  terms  proposed 
by  his   right  hon.  Friend  Sir  E.  Lytton. 
The  Government  then  at  the  close  of  last 
Session,  took,  and  wisely  so,  powers  under 
an  Act  for  the  appointment  of  magistrates 
in  the  Red  River  Settlements  and  parts  of 
tho  Saskatchewan  districts,  and  for  secur- 
ing a  more  effectual  system  of  criminal  ad- 
ministration,    lie  wished  to  know  whether 
any   steps  had   been  taken,   and   if  any 
what,  with  reference  to  that  Act,  whether 
any  advantage  had  been   taken  of  it— 
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whether  any  form  of  Goveniment  hnd 
practically  replaced  that  which  was  swept 
away  when  the  licensing  trade  was  re- 
voked, and  if  not,  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  delay  ?  Communications  that  had  come 
to  him  from  various  quarters  left  little  room 
to  doubt  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
that  part  of  the  British  North  American 
continent  was  one  calculated  to  cause  some 
anxiety.  There  were  certain  difficulties 
that  pressed  at  present  with  reference  to 
the  Red  River  Settlement.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  a  feeling  of  very  strong 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  colonists 
themselves,  and  while  at  the  Colonial  Office 
he  received  two  petitions  praying  for  an  ex- 
tensive alteration  in  the  form  of  government 
and  general  system  of  administration.  In 
the  next  place,  he  understood  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  had  come  to  the 
settlement  from  Canada  refused  to  pay  the 
duties  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  levy- 
able  from  them,  and  were  raising  questions 
of  great  legal  nicety  connected  with  adjoin- 
ing territories  which,  though  it  was  im- 
portant that  they  should  be  determined, 
ought  not  to  be  settled  in  a  hasty  or 
irregular  manner.  Moreover,  since  the 
expiry  of  the  licence  last  year  American 
citizens  had  crossed  the  border  and  had 
established  an  unlicensed  and  irregular 
trade,  had  introduced  spirits  among  the 
Indian  tribes,  contributing  thereby  to  the 
further  demoralization  of  that  unhappy 
people,  and  were  practically  under  no  sort 
of  control  or  authority  whatever.  Ho  was 
not,  speaking  generally,  afraid  of  American 
colonization  in  that  part  of  the  world,  for 
he  believed  that  the  vast  districts  south  of 
the  49th  degree  of  latitude  offered  for 
many  years  and  generations  an  ample  field 
for  their  energy  and  industry.  He  bad  no 
wish  or  belief  that  the  stream  of  coloniza- 
tion could  be  permanently  diverted  from  its 
natural  course,  or  be  forced  into  channels 
which  were  unnatural  and  repugnant  to  it; 
but  he  looked  at  the  Red  River  Settlement 
as  an  exceptional  case,  and  he  considered 
it  would  be  ^an  oversight  which  could 
never  be  sufficiently  deplored  or  atoned 
for  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
or  of  the  local  authorities,  if  the  sym- 
pathies uf  the  Settlement  were  alienated 
from  the  Crown,  or  that,  cut  off  as  they 
were  from  the  other  settled  parts  of  British 
North  America,  those  sympathies  should  be 
drawn  to  the  United  States  rather  than  to 
Canada.  There  were  three  roads  that  con- 
nected the  Red  River  Settlement  with  our 
other  possessions  in  North  America.     One 
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connected  it  on  the  north  with  the  shores 
of  Hudson's  Bay ;  but  owing  to  the  severity 
of  the  climate  it  was  only  open  for  two 
months  in  the  year ;  a  second,  that  con- 
nected it  with  the  westernmost  part  of 
Canada,  passable  at  some  periods,  but  at 
others  impracticable,  and  requiring  a  cer- 
tain outlay;  and  a  third  leading  southwards 
by  the  Red  River,  and  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  United  States.  The  last 
route  following  the  course  of  stream  led  to 
St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota,  which  now  was  in 
possession,  as  he  believed,  of  railway  com- 
munication, and  it  was  by  this  route  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  the  traffic  and  the 
chief  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
the  settlement  now  passed.  Last  summer, 
trade  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  1 ,500,000 
dollars  passed  over  this  route,  into  the 
Red  River  Settlement  from  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  significant  fact  that  last 
summer,  for  the  first  time,  a  small  steamer 
made  her  way  up  the  river  into  the  settle- 
ment, and  he  had  read  a  communication 
from  one  of  the  leading  residents  of  the 
colony  stating  that  this  circumstance  had 
done  more  to  Americanize  them  than  any- 
thing else,  and  that  if  ever  any  improve- 
ment takes  place,  it  must  be  from  a  con- 
nection with  the  United  States  route.  The 
only  alternative  or  remedy  to  meet  this 
was  to  open  up  communication  between 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Red  River,  and 
thus  to  bring  the  settlement  into  relation 
with  the  other  parts  of  British  North 
America.  Again,  it  was  not  less  worthy 
of  attention  that  in  the  Chamher  of  Com- 
merce at  St.  Paul,  and  hy  a  public  sub- 
scription, an  expedition  was  organized 
by  the  Americans  to  explore,  or  **  pros- 
pect, ".as  they  termed  it,  all  that  part  of 
British  North  America  that  was  the  scene 
of  Captain  Palliser*s  labour  last  year. 
These  were  important  questions,  and  the 
time  in  the  history  of  the  settlement  was 
critical.  Much  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
the  colony,  and  not  only  of  the  colony,  but 
of  the  British  possessions  in  North  Ame- 
rica, would  depend  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Colonial  Minister  on  this  question,  and  on 
the  course  taken  by  the  Government  within 
the  next  few  years.  Steps  ought  to  bo 
taken  for  bringing  the  scattered  portions 
of  that  great  continent  into  closer  connec- 
tion, all  legitimate  facilities  and  encourage-, 
meut  should  he  given  to  open  up  some  com- 
munication between  the  Red  River  Settle- 
ment and  Canada,  and  in  that  settlement 
at  the  earliest  possible  day  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Hudson's  Bay  sliould  be  ex- 
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changed  for  the  more  satisfactory  agency 
of  the  Crown.  It  was  more  a  question  of 
policy  than  expenditure,  as  far  as  this  Go- 
vernment was  concerned,  and  he  thought 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  outlay  of  any 
sum  of  money  from  the  Imperial  exchequer 
for  the  purpose,  although  the  recent  Report 
of  Mr.  Dawson  showed  that  it  was  a  colony 
possessed  of  great  capahilities.  The  noble 
Earl  concluded  by  putting  his  Question. 

Thb  Dukb  op  NEWCASTLE  said,  his 
noble  Friend  inquired  first,  what  had  been 
done  in  consequence  of  an  Act  passed  last 
Session  in  reference  to  the  government  of 
what  had  hitherto  been  colled  the  licensed 
territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ? 
Their   Lordships  would  recollect  that  on 
the  second   reading   of  the   Bill  he  (the 
Duke  of  Newcastle)  said  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  avail  himself  of  its  powers 
unless  he  found  it  necessary  to  do  so.     He 
was  anxious  to  disturb  as  little  as  possible 
what  existed  in  the  territory,  and  not  to 
appoint  magistrates  under  the  Act  unless 
there  was  some  necessity  for  them.     The 
noble  Earl  spoke  as  if  the  power  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  entirely  swept 
away  when  their  licence  expired  in  May 
last ;   but  though  legally  swept  away,  it 
practically  remained  in  force.     The  posts 
of  the  Company  continued  in  existence,- 
and  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company  was 
primitive  ana  patriorchal,  rather  than  es- 
tablished in  exact  legal  form,  it  had  sur- 
vived the  expiry  of  the  licence,  and  was 
sufficient  to  preserve  peace  and  order  among 
the  natives  of  the  district.     That  power, 
such  as  it  was,  still  existed,  and  until  there 
was  a  greater  population  in  Bntish  Columbia 
and  the  colony  was  more  settled,  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  postpone  bringing 
the  Act  into  operation.     He  admitted  at 
once  that  if,  in  consequence  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  licence  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  traders  had   introduced  spirits 
among  the  natives,  and  thus  led  to  a  stato 
of  things  which  ought  to   bo  repressed. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  deem  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  interfere.     Many 
gentlemen  had  offered  him   their  services 
to  act  as  mogistrates  in  that  district ;  but 
he  had  not  yet  exercised  the    power    of 
appointment    which   was  conferred    upon 
him   by   the  Act   of    last    Session ;    nor 
should  he  do  so,  unless  the  introduction  of 
spirits  among  the  Indians  or  other  irre- 
gularities and  disorders  should  render  it 
necessary.     The  noble   Earl   neat   asked 
what    steps    had    been    taken  with    re- 
gard to    the  administration    of  the  Red 


River  Settlement  and  the  Saskatchewan 
Districts.     The  noble  Earl  must  be  mis- 
taken  as  to   the   present  state  of  things 
there,  as  the  Colonial  Office  was  not  in 
possession  of  any  information  of  such  se- 
rious events  as  he  had  described.     That 
Canadians  and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
had  wandered  across  the  boundaries  of  their 
country  and  entered  those  territories  there 
could  be  no  doubt ;  but  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  any  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
those  persons  tending  to  create  an  appre- 
hension of  evil  consequences.     As  regards 
practical  measures  nothing  definite  had  yet 
been   done,   but  no   time  had  been  lost. 
Until  within  a  very  recent  period  he  pos- 
sessed really  little  information  as  to  the 
land   available   for  colonization.     It   was 
only  three    or   four  weeks   ago    that   he 
received  the  concluding  portion  of  Captain 
Palliser's  Report,  which  bore  very  import- 
antly upon  the  subject ;  but  they  had  now 
also  the  valuable  document  prepared  by  Mr. 
Dawson,  of  Toronto,  a  native  of  Canada 
and  a  Member  of  its  Legislature,  who  had 
devoted  much  attention  to  it.     At  present 
the   Red   River   Settlement   was  exceed- 
ingly small,   being   confined   to   a  radius 
of    about    50    miles   from    Fort    Garry, 
and  he    apprehended    that  whenever  the 
Crown  took  upon  itself  the  responsibility 
of  governing  it,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
extend  the  existing  boundaries  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.      An   important  reason 
why  there  should  be  no  hurry  in  dealing 
with  this  question  was  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  plans  for  opening  up  communica- 
tions between  the  different  settlements  had 
to  be  considered.     There  were  only  three 
modes  of  access — one  from  the  north  ;  one 
from  the  south,  through  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  one  from  the  East, 
through  Canada.     It  was  of  great  import- 
ance that  these  territories  should  be  colo- 
nized by  British  subjects,  and  that  every 
facility  should  be  given  for  the  fullest  access 
to  them.     The  scheme  advocated  by  Mr. 
Dawson  in  his  Report  was,  he  thought,  the 
most  likely  to  tend  to  the  colonization  and 
settlementof  these  districts  thathad  hitherto 
been  devised,  and  he  entertained  sanguine 
hopes  that  it  might  be  carried  out.    It  had 
already  met  with  ^reat  encouragement  in 
Canada,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  worthy 
the  approval  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
With  respect  to  what  was  to  be  done  for 
the  future  settlement  of  those  districts,  his 
noble  Friend  must  be  aware  that  the  first 
step   must  bo   an   arrangement  with  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  under  its 
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charier  exercised  a  power  oiid  jurisdiction 
over  them.  He  could  assure  tho  House  it 
was  his  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  that 
settlement  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany by  amicable  means ;  and  he  had 
eyery  hope  that  such  means  would  prore 
successful.  In  the  course  of  the  last  Session 
papers  were  laid  on  the  table  in  which 
were  certain  communications  which  had 
taken  place  between  the  Go?emor  of  the 
district  and  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and 
among  them  was  a  letter  either  to  Mr. 
Labouchere  or  to  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton — but  he  thought  the  latter — in 
which  the  Company  professed  their  willing^ 
ness  to  give  up  their  jurisdiction  over  the 
country  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Red  River  and  the  Saskat- 
chewan district  under  Imperial  auspices  on 
equitable  terms.  It  would  be  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  what  these 
equitable  terms  would  be.  Having  now 
before  them  as  much  information  upon  the 
subject  as  they  were  likely  to  obtain,  he 
hoped  the  result  of  the  amicable  arrange- 
ment which  he  was  desirous  of  concluding 
with  the  Hudson's  fiay  Company  would 
accomplish  this  very  desirable  object  with- 
out litigation.  If  so,  the  next  step  would 
be  to  devise  some  simple  and  inexpensive 
form  of  government,  and  should  legislation 
be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  it  was  of 
course  most  desirable  that  it  should  take 
place  this  Session. 

ST.  GEORGE'S-IN-THE-EAST. 
PETITION. 

Lord  EBURY  rose,  in  pursuance  of  a 
notice  which  he  had  given  last  week,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  before  their  Lord* 
ships  a  Petition  emanating  from  the 
Vestry  of  St.  George 's-in-the  East,  com- 
plaining of  certain  ecclesiastical  grievances, 
and  of  asking  their  Lordships  attention 
to  it.  The  noble  Lord  said,  that  this  pe- 
tition differed  but  little  from  another 
petition,  signed  by  between  4,000  and 
5,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  to 
which  he  should  have  occasion  to  refer. 
Substantially  they  were  one  and  the  same 
petition.  The  petitioners  stated  that  in 
the  year  1843  Mr.  Bryan  King  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  the  parish,  which  con- 
tained 48,000  souls.  Fortunately,  since 
that  time,  two  districts  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  parish  ;  but  still  the  parish 
contained  a  population  of  30,000  persons. 
The  petitioners  said,  that  at  the  time  of 
Mr.   King's  appointment,   their  spacious 
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and  magnificent  church  was  filled  and 
duly  attended  by  the  great  body  of  tho 
parishioners ;  and  the  parish  was  remark- 
able, to  use  Mr.  King's  own  words,  for 
its  dutiful  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
England  and  its  loyalty  to  the  Throne  ; 
but  that  shorlly  after  his  appointment 
the  rector  began  to  make  use  of  uncus- 
tomary practices  in  the  performance  of 
his  ministrations.  The  parishioners  re- 
monstrated  with  Mr.  King,  but  without  ef- 
fect ;  although  the  late  Bishop  of  London 
told  the  reverend  gentleman  that  he  left 
the  matter  entirely  to  his  own  good  scnao 
and  discretion.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  King's 
obstinacy  in  carrying  on  the  service  in  a 
manner  offensive  to  the  parishioners,  they 
alleged  their  conduct  had  been  continu- 
ously characterized  by  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness ;  that  from  Mr.  King's  perseverance 
in  these  objectionable  practices,  they  were 
alienated  now  for  seventeen  years  from 
their  parish  church,  during  which  timo 
the  public  charities  were  not  duly  ad- 
vocated in  the  church,  greatly  to  tho 
detriment  of  the  poor.  About  the  year 
1855  the  Rev.  Mr.  King  introduced  a  set 
of  strange  clergymen  into  the  parish,  under 
the  name  of  "  The  St.  George's  Mission," 
and  from  that  period  a  marked  development 
had  taken  place  in  the  practices  of  which 
they  complained.  Dresses  were  worn  such 
as  were  only  seen  in  Roman  Catholio 
churches  ;  unusual  appliances  were  resorted 
to ;  and  doctrines  were  taught  which,  in 
their  opinion,  were  not  the  doctrines  of  tho 
Reformed  Church  of  England,  They  went 
on  to  state,  that  by  the  2nd  of  George  II.» 
chapter  3,  they  were  empowered  to  nomi- 
nate and  elect  a  lecturer  to  their  church. 
That  in  March  last  year  they  exercised  their 
right,  although  the  rector  endeavoured  to 
prevent  their  doing  so,  and  compelled  them 
to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
decided  in  their  favour.  But  from  that 
moment  the  Rev.  Mr.  King,  by  a  course 
of  petty  annoyances,  disturbed  the  lec- 
turer in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
On  application  to  their  diocesan,  they 
found,  though  he  was  quite  willing,  he 
had  no  power  to  grant  them  any  relief; 
and  they,  therefore,  prajed  their  Lordships 
and  the  Legislature  to  enact  such  measures 
as  in  their  wisdom  they  should  think  fit, 
whereby  a  cheap  and  summary  remedy 
might  be  afforded  for  the  grieranoea  of 
which  tliey  complained.  The  noble  Earl 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  had  last 
week  described  with  so  much  truth  and 
precision  the  feeling  that  existed  all  over 
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the  country  against  tbese  attempt  to  tam- 
per with  the  siraplicitj  of  our  Borvices,  that 
he  (Lord  Eburj)  was  quite  sure  it  was  un- 
necessary for  him  to  dwell  upon  that  sub- 
ject. The  parishioners  complained,  and 
with  great  truth,  that  their  silence,  under 
the  circumstances  he  had  described,  had 
been  misconstrued  into  acquiescence  ;  while 
the  expression  of  their  present  disapproval 
had  been  characterised  as  violence  and  out- 
rage. He  now  came  to  the  question  what 
was  to  be  done.  To  that  question  he  did 
not  think  an  answer  was  difficult.  Their 
Lordships  were  aware  that  everything  re- 
lating to  public  worship  was  regulated  by 
law,  by  the  directions  of  the  Rubrics  of  the 
Prayer  Book  attached  to  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity, and  of  the  canons  of  the  Church.  If 
those  directions  were  obsolete,  incongruous, 
contradictory,  and  impossible  to  understand, 
every  sensible  man  would  say  that  the  pro- 
per thing  to  do  would  be  to  alter  the  law. 
He  knew  the  Rev.  Mr.  King,  and  he  was 
bound  to  say  that  he  was  a  mild  and  gen- 
tlemanly person,  very  unlikely  to  act  such 
a  part  as  he  had  done.  The  truth  was, 
he  was  convinced  he  was  acting  legally. 
He  (Lord  Ebury)  should  now  wish  to 
ask  their  Lordships  whether  they  had  ever 
read  the  canons  of  the  Church.  If  they 
had  not,  he  would  recommend  them  to  do 
80,  assuring  them  they  were  literary  curio- 
sities well  worthy  of  perusal,  fiut  most  of 
them  were  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  present 
day.  With  the  permission  of  the  House, 
he  would  read  to  them  the  74th  canon, 
which  would  give  them  some  idea  of  the 
authority  which  regulated  ecclesiastical 
questions  of  this  nature.  It  deserves  a 
little  notice : — 

"  It  treats  of  the  dress  of  the  clergy,  not  during 
servioe,  but  at  other  times.  Clergy  are  to  walk 
abroad  in  their  gowns  and  college  caps.  In  their 
journeys  they  are  to  wear  cloaks  and  sleeves  with- 
out guards,  welts,  long  buttons,  or  cuts.  Further, 
they  must  wear  no  wrought  nightcaps,  but  only 
plain  nightcaps,  of  black  silk,  satin,  or  yelvet.  In 
their  houses  they  must  wear  no  dress,  that  is  '  cut 
or  pinckt.'  Especially  they  are  directed  to  wear 
no  light-coloured  stockings.  The  canons  alto- 
gether number  141,  not  10  are  obserred  by  the 
clergy  as  a  body,  the  rest  are  obsdete,  imprac- 
ticable, obscure.  What  reasonable  objection  can 
there  be  to  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to 
correct  and  reyise  them  ?  If  a  Commission  com- 
posed of  eminent  divines  and  ecclesiastical  lawyers 
were  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  draw  up  a  few 
plain  short  rules  or  canons,  regulating  the  Aimi- 
ture  of  our  churches,  the  dress  of  our  ministers, 
and  other  matters  which  must  bo  regulated  and 
settled,  many  of  the  dissensions  which  now  agitato 
our  Church  would  cease." 

In  that  view  ho  (Lord  Ebury)  entirely 


concurred.  But  were  their  Lordships  en- 
tirely free  from  blame  in  this  matter? 
He  feared  ho  must  say  not  altogether. 
Two  years  ago  he  proposed  to  their 
Lordships  to  address  the  Crown,  to  ap- 
point a  Commission  with  the  object  of 
revising  the  Rubrics  and  Canons,  and  he 
believed  that  if  it  had  then  been  granted, 
many  of  these  complaints,  now  heard, 
would  have  been  prevented.  It  was  his 
intention  to  renew  that  Motion  in  the  courso 
of  the  present  Session  ;  but,  as  be  had 
ascertained  it  would  be  inconvenient  for 
the  right  rev.  Prelates  to  attend  before 
Easter,  he  should  postpone  his  Motion  un- 
til after  the  Easter  recess.  St.  George 's- 
in-the-East  was  unfortunartely  by  no  means 
the  only  church  where  these  difficulties 
prevailed,  and  therefore  it  was  highly 
necessary  that  some  such  step  should  be 
taken.  He  had  intended  in  the  meantime 
to  bring  in  a  short  Bill  to  give  a  summary 
remedy,  by  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ordinary,  but  as  he  understood  a 
Member  of  the  other  House  was  about  to 
bring  forward  a  measure,  he  should  allow 
him  to  deal  with  it ;  but  he  did  hope  that 
some  effectual  remedy  would  be  devised  in 
the  course  of  the  present  Session  for  putting 
a  stop  to  the  painful  circumstances  to  which 
he  had  referred. 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER  said,  that  if 
any  complaint  had  been  made  to  their 
Lordships  that  the  ordinary  expedients  of 
justice  had  been  resorted  to  in  this  case 
and  had  failed,  then  there  might  be  some 
reason  why  some  special  remedy  should  be 
devised  to  meet  the  evil : — but  he  did  not 
understand  that  to  be  the  case  here.  The 
noble  Lord  had  adverted  to  some  things 
which  he  deemed  objectionable  in  the  ser* 
vices  of  St.  George 's-in-the-East ;  but  it 
was  very  doubtful  whether  they  were  really 
offences  against  the  law.  On  the  contrary, 
he  believed  that  the  clergyman  had  dis- 
tinctly acted  according  to  the  law.  He  had, 
no  doubt,  pursued  a  course  that  was  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  parishioners,  but 
it  did  not  follow  that  he  had  offended  in 
any  point  against  the  law.  He  had  no 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  King,  having  only 
met  him  on  business  before  the  Committee 
on  Spiritual  Destitution,  where  he  showed 
great  seal  in  reference  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  people ;  but  he  had  been 
assured  that  in  all  he  had  done  to  provoke 
the  vestry  and  the  people  he  was  only  obey- 
ing the  directions  given  in  his  charge  of 
1842  by  the  late  Bishop.  The  noble  Lord 
had  talked  about  vestments  ;  but  as  far  as 
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ho  (tbo  Bisliop  of  Exeter)  could  learn,  the 
vestments  which  had  been  referred  to  were 
distinctly  according  to  law.  They  were 
vestments  which  he  should  be  sorry  to  see 
generally  adopted,  but  they  wero,  never- 
theless, strictly  according  to  law.  A  clergy- 
man was  not  bound  to  use  such  vestments 
till  they  were  put  before  him  by  the  officers 
of  the  parish  ;  but  when  that  was  done  ho 
was  only  acting  within  the  strict  line  of  his 
duty  when  he  did  use  them.  It  appeared 
that  the  rector  of  St.  George 's-in-the-East 
left  off  the  vestments  at  the  request  of  the 
parishioners.  They  had  not  been  given  to 
him  by  the  officers  of  the  parish,  but  by 
private  individuals,  and  therefore  ho  was 
not  bound  to  use  them.  Had  they  been 
given  to  him  by  the  officers  of  the  vestry, 
he  would  have  been  bound  to  use  them. 
As  to  the  turnings  round  and  genuflections 
resorted  to  at  certain  portions  of  the  pray* 
ers,  he  must  say  he  did  not  like  these 
things  ;  but  it  was  to  be  observed  that,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  diocesan,  he  had  given 
up  these  things.  He  repeated,  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  these  things  were 
not  within  reach  of  the  existing  law.  If  a 
clergyman  chose  to  persist  in  anything  that 
was  improper  he  might  be  admonished  by 
the  Bishop,  and  if  after  such  admonition 
he  still  persisted,  he  might  be  proceeded 
against  under  the  Church  Discipline  Act. 
But  had  the  Parliament  shown  any  dispo- 
sition to  confer  further  powers  on  the 
Bishop  ?  No  such  thing.  What  was  asked 
for  in  the  petition  presented  by  the  noble 
Lord  was  what  had  been  asked  for  by  the 
bench  of  Bishops  for  the  last  ten  years — 
namely,  a  cheaper,  more  ready,  and  effec- 
tual mode  of  correcting  irregularities  of 
any  kind  in  clergymen,  whether  relating  to 
matters  of  doctrine  or  of  manners.  That 
had  been  asked  for  again  and  again,  and 
the  Bishops  were  still  willing  to  receive 
the  boon  at  the  hands  of  Parliament.  The 
noble  Lord  naturally  laid  great  stress  on 
the  petition  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
him  to  present ;  but  he  (the  Bishop  of 
Exeter)  had  seen  another  petition,  which 
was  carried  about  the  parish  for  signature, 
addressed  not  to  their  Lordships,  nor  to 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  but  directly 
to  Her  Gracious  Majesty  ;  and  it  prayed 
Her  Mojesty  of  her  own  Royal  authority 
to  issue  a  Commission,  which  should  have 
power  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  clergy- 
men, and  if  need  were  to  displace  them  from 
their  benefices.  lie  was  almost  ashamed  to 
waste  the  time  of  their  Lordships  with  any 
allusion  to  such  trumpery  but  ho  would 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter 


remind  them  that,  trumpery  as  these  things 
were  in  themselves,  they  contained  withm 
them  the  seeds  of  great  danger.  Had 
they  no  experience  on  that  point  ?  Had 
history  told  them  nothing  ?  Had  the 
history  of  their  own  country  no  instruc- 
tion for  them  in  these  matters  ?  He  would 
remind  their  Lordships  of  what  occurred 
eighty  years  ago,  in  the  commotion  that 
was  raised  in  this  country  by  the  cry 
of  "No  Popery" — on  even  less  apparent 
grounds  than  the  commotion  that  was 
raised  now.  That  commotion  went  on, 
just  as  now  commotion  went  on  in  St. 
George's-in-the-East.  Nothing  was  done, 
just  as  now  nothing  was  done.  The 
police  did  not  interfere,  the  Secretaries 
of  State  of  that  day  did  not  see  need  for 
interfering,  and  they  all  know  what  was 
the  consequence.  And  who  were  the  per- 
sons who  led  those  riots  ?  We  mny  fancy 
that  all  is  safe,  because  they  were  mere 
boys,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
present  disorders.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  he  was  reading  a  book  which  all 
their  Lordships  had  probably  read  with 
delight, — the  last  "  Memoirs  of  Horace 
Walpole  ; "  and  he  stated  that  of  twenty- 
seven  persons  who  wore  executed  for  fire 
raising  and  the  other  capital  offences  which 
grew  out  of  that  riot,  seventeen  wero  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  three  were  under 
fifteen,  and  two  were  women.  They  could 
not,  therefore,  treat  these  events  with  scorn 
and  contempt,  for  their  Lordships  might 
depend  upon  it  that  these  matters  had  a  ten- 
den<!y  to  extend;  and  if  they  were  not  put 
down  at  once  they  might  prepare  for  a 
repetition  of  those  incidents  which  took 
place  in  1780.  He  understood  that  on  a 
former  occasion  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Lord  Brougham)  had  half  recommended 
that  the  church  should  be  shut  up.  Why, 
he  understood  it  had  been  shut  up  already, 
and  they  had  seen  with  what  effect.  He 
understood,  indeed,  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  was  in  the  first  place  for  try- 
ing  all  that  the  law  could  do  ;  and  he  (the 
Bishop  of  Exeter)  said  the  same  thing. 
Let  them  try  anything  rather  than  abandon 
the  law.  Ho  ventured  to  say  that  the 
power  to  shut  up  a  church  did  not  reside  in 
any  authority  known  to  the  law  of  England. 
It  was,  in  fact,  to  put  the  parish  under  an 
interdict ;  and  though  he  believed  even  that 
strong  step  might  be  taken  under  certain 
circumstances,  yet  those  circumstances  were 
not  likely  to  occur,  and  certainly  nothing 
like  them  had  yet  occurred.  He  hoped 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  able 
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to  lay  before  the  House  the  petition  to  Her 
Majesty  to  which  he  had  referred,  and  he 
intended  to  move  for  its  production. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  what  he  meant 
to  have  stated  was,  that  nt  all  erents  the 
law  must  be  put  in  force,  and  that,  at  all 
hazards,  this  great  scandal  was  to  be  put 
down  ;  and  ho  added  that  if  there  were 
no  other  way  he  would  even  shut  up  the 
church  ;  but  in  saying  so  ho  clearly  meant 
that  it  should  be  done  by  legal  anthority. 
There  was  great  excitement  on  this  subject 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  and  if  these  proceedings 
were  not  put  a  stop  to  it  would  spread. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  deprecated 
than  the  introduction  into  this  country  of 
that  which  in  the  United  States  had  not 
yet  lasted  long  enough  to  have  received 
the  name  of  a  domestic  institution — he 
meant  Lynch-law.  He  had  the  greatest 
horror  of  it,  whether  as  applied  to  church- 
men or  laymen.  There  were  instances 
of  this  excitement  extending  to  the  west* 
end  of  the  town.  He  had  received  let- 
ters from  Kensington  and  parts  of  Maryle- 
bone  on  the  subject — some  of  them  anony- 
mous, but  others  bearing  the  signatures  of 
respectable  persons.  One  of  these  had 
been  so  led  away  by  the  heat  of  this 
lamentable  controversy  as  to  have  charged 
him  (Lord  Brougham)  with  being  a  Ro- 
manist, and  another  with  being  no  longer 
a  friend  of  liberty,  because  he  had  hap- 
pened to  state  that  the  genuflexions  and 
turning  about  of  the  clergy  at  St.  George's- 
in-the-Bast  might  be  right  or  they  might 
be  wrong,  but  that  he  could  not  presume 
to  blame  ^any  clergyman  who  conscienti- 
ously believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  perform 
those  evolutions.  Ho  did  not  say  those 
practices  were  right  or  they  were  wrong  ; 
it  was  no  business  of  his  to  do  so  ;  he  had 
no  right  to  censure  any  person  for  having 
recourse  to  them  :  all  he  said  was,  that, 
whether  the  rector  of  St.  George Vin-the^ 
East  was  right  or  wrong  was  altogether 
immaterial ;  that  a  mob  had  no  right  to 
interfere,  or  to  resort  to  physical  force  to 
settle  the  question. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  said,  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  their  Lordships  to  know 
that  the  service  at  this  unhappy  church  of 
St.  George 's-in-the-East  yesterday  evening 
passed  off  quietly.  He  was  bound,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  that  result,  at  least  partly, 
arose  from  sixty  policemen  having  been 
stationed  inside  the  chui'ch.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  sad  state  of  things  that  the  autho* 
rities  should  be  driven  to  have  recourse  to 


such  a  step.  He  said  on  a  former  occasion 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  who  was  to  blamo  in  this  unfortunate 
matter,  and  he  was  not  going  now  to  dis- 
cuss that  question  ;  but,  if  he  might  do  so 
from  his  place  in  that  House,  he  would  most 
earnestly  put  it  to  all  clergymen  who  had 
any  tendency  to  the  use  of  those  vestments 
to  which  reference  had  been  made,  as  a 
matter  of  conscience,  not  to  irritate  the 
feelings  of  the  Protestant  congregations 
who  were  placed  under  their  charge.  It 
did  seem  strange  that  any  person  who  was 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  souls  in  a  parish 
should,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  own 
peculiar  tastes,  or  the  tastes  of  any  section 
of  his  congregation,  have  recourse  to  prac- 
tices in  conducting  Divine  service  calcu- 
lated to  offend  or  alienate  the  great  body  of 
the  parishioners.  He  believed  his  revered 
predecessor  did  express  to  the  Rev.  Bryan 
King  that  there  was  no  obligation  on  him  to 
persist  in  the  practices  in  question,  in  con« 
sequence  of  what  was  stated  In  1842  in 
the  charge  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate.  He 
wished  to  add  a  few  words  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  vestments,  and  the  state  of  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  his  right  rev.  Brother  (the 
Bishop  of  Exeter),  to  whose  experience  he 
would  willingly  bow,  but  that  he  feared 
young  clergymen  might  be  misled  by  his 
statements,  to  take  it  for  granted  that  those 
vestments,  which  he  (the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don) could  not  help  calling  foolish  vest* 
ments,  were  even  within  the  letter  of  the 
law.  His  belief  was  that  it  was  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  whether  those  vestments  as 
used  at  St.  George's-in-the-East  could  be 
identified  with  the  vestments  named  in  the 
old  law  ;  and  however  that  fact  might  be, 
those  vestments  had  been  set  aside  by  one 
of  the  canons — those  canons  which  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Ebury)  was  so  anxious  to 
abolish — which  prescribe  those  plain  vest* 
ments  which  were  now  universally  used  by 
all  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  ex- 
cept an  infinit^ssimal  fraction.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  issue  any  Commission  to  alter 
the  canons.  It  was  not  the  canons  them- 
selves, but  the  canons  interpreted  by  the 
Courts,  together  with  a  number  of  pre- 
cedents, that  constituted  the  law  of  the 
Church  of  England;  and  with  respect  to  the 
dress  of  the  clergy  in  their  own  homes,  the 
canon  respecting  which  had  been  cited  by 
his  noble  friend  (Lord  Ebury),  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Courts  had  long  ago  set 
thi^t  aside.  If  his  noble  Friend  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  abrogation  of  the  canons, 
did  he  propose  to  ask  Her  Majesty  to  give 
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authority  to  Convocation  to  make  new 
canons,  as  the  old  ones  had  heen  passed  by 
that  body  ?  It  would  be  well  to  consider 
the  point  before  proceeding  in  bo  delicate  a 
matter.  He  was  anxious  that  the  occur- 
rences at  St.  George *s-in-the-EaBt  should 
not  bo  mixed  up  with  other  matters,  and 
that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  all  parties  concerned  in  those 
unhappy  occurrences.  He  repeated  that  if 
the  clergy  would  place  in  his  hands  the 
management  of  the  affair,  he  felt  confident 
that  he  could  bring  the  church  into  the 
state  which  all  must  desire  to  see  it  in.  He 
was  bound  to  add  that  the  clergy  of  that 
parish  had  made  some  changes  in  conse- 
quence of  his  remonstrances,  and  he  was 
sure,  if  they  would  only  act  upon  his 
advice,  the  unfortunate  scandals  now  com- 
plained of  would  soon  cease. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  regretted  to  say 
that  the  evening  service  at  St.  George's 
last  night  was  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  been  informed. 
Although  the  presence  of  the  police  pre* 
vented  violent  disorders,  yet  there  was  hiss- 
ing, simulated  coughing,  and  other  scan- 
dalous conduct.  He  sincerely  hoped  that 
all  offenders  would  be  brought  to  justice, 
and  that  those  whose  indiscreet  zeal  had 
given  rise  to  those  scenes  would  listen  to 
the  advice  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate. 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER  said,  he  could 
not  understand  why  the  statutes  quoted  by 
his  right  rev.  Brother  on  a  former  evening 
hod  not  been  put  in  force.  One  of  those 
statutes  prescribed  a  certain  course  to  be 
taken  by  magistrates  before  whom  persons 
offsnding  were  taken.  Now,  hissing  in  a 
church  was  an  "  outrage,"  notwithstanding 
the  dictum  of  a  high  authority  to  the  con- 
trary, and  if  there  were  sixty  policemen 
present  while  a  number  of  persons  were 
hissing  and  making  noises  he  could  only 
say  that  those  policemen  neglected  their 
duty  if  they  did  not  arrest  the  offenders. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  observed,  that 
there  were  hundreds  of  persons  making 
peculiar  noises,  but  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  it  was  perfectly  impossible 
for  the  police  to  fix  upon  any  one  offender. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  PRATER  BOOK. 
MOTION   FOR  RETURN. 

Lord  EBURY  moved  an  Address  for  a 
Statement  of  all  Alterations  made  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  by  the  Queen's 
Printer  since  Easter,  I859»  iu  consequeaoe 
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of  the  passing  of  the  22ud  of  Victoria,  cap. 
2  ;  by  whoso  Orders  they  were  made ;  and 
whether  such  Changes  extended  to  any 
Part  of  that  Portion  of  the  Prayer-Book 
which  was  attached  to  the  13th  and  I4th 
of  Clmrles  II.,  cap.  2,  or  of  those  Copies 
of  the  Prayer-Book  commonly  called  the 
Sealed  Books,  the  authority  by  which  the 
20th  of  June  was  inserted  in  the  Table  of 
Solemn  Days  appended  to  the  Table  of 
Fasts  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  Also,  that  there  be  laid 
before  tliis  House  Copy  of  a  Memorial 
presented  to  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  Year  1851  from  certain  Cler- 
gymen of  the  English  Church,  praying  for 
Alterations  in  the  Burial  Service  as  by 
Law  established,  together  with  the  Names 
of  those  who  signed  it;  and  his  Grace's 
reply  thereto. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  reminded 
the  noble  Lord  that  the  memorial  of  which 
he  desired  a  copy  had  been  presented,  not 
to  the  Crown,  but  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  How  was  the  House  to  re- 
quire the  most  rev.  Prelate  to  furnish  it 
with  a  copy  ? 

Lord  EBURY  said,  ho  would  not  press 
that  portion  of  his  Motion,  especially  as  ho 
was  informed  by  the  most  rev.  Prelate  that 
he  could  not  find  the  memorial  in  question. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  was  glad  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack 
had  urged  this  objection.  He  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  by  what  process  the 
noble  Lord  expected  to  obtain  these  re- 
turns. He  surely  could  not  mean  either 
that  the  House  should  address  the  Queen 
to  order  the  Archbishop  to  give  the  papers, 
or  that  this  House  should  itself  lay  its 
commands  on  the  Archbishop. 

Motion  for  Statement  agreed  to. 

Motion  for  Copy  of  Memorial  (by  Leave 
of  the  House)  withdrawn. 

House  adjourned  at  Eight  o'clock, 

till  To  morrow,  half-past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 

Monday,  February  13,  1860. 

Mhcuies.]  Nbw  Writs  Issuto.— For  Ennis,  The 
Right  hen.  John  David  FitsGerald.  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Ire* 
land  ;  for  Cork  County,  Rickard  Deasy,  esquirci 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 
PuBUO  Bills. — 1«  Convejance  of  Voters,  Ac, 
2*^  Law  of  Property. 
d«  Probate  and  Administration  (India). 
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RKTIREMENT  OF  MR.  JUSTICE  PERRIN. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  long  Baid,  ho  wished  to  ask  the 
reason  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Justice 
Perrin  ? 

M&.  CARDWELL  said,  he  was  sure 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  he  extremely 
sorry  to  know  that  the  cause  was  ill-health. 
The  learned  Judge,  being  prevented  by  the 
state  of  his  health  from  discharging  the 
duties  which  he  had  so  honorably  discharged 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  being  unable  to 
go  the  approaching  circuit,  had  thought 
proper  to  resign. 

LIEUTENANTS  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  JOHN  BROWNE  said,  he  rose 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
Whether  any  reply  has  been  giyen  to  the 
Memorial  of  the  Lieutenants  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  presented  in  December  last;  whe- 
ther it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty to  increase  the  pay  and  half-pay  of 
those  Officers,  so  as  to  place  them  more 
nearly  on  a  position  of  equality  with  the 
Masters  and  the  non-executive  Officers  of 
the  Royal  Navy  of  the  same  rank;  and 
whether  it  is  intended  to  allow  their  service 
in  the  Coast-guard  to  count  as  sea  time  ? 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  the 
Memorial  was  received  and  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Admiralty,  although  no 
official  acknowledgment  was  sent.  It  was 
not  intended  to  increase  the  full  pay  of 
those  Officers,  but  when  the  Vote  for  half- 
pay  was  before  the  House  in  Committee 
of  Supply  he  would  explain  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the 
half-pay  of  Lieutenants. 

-THE    NEWFOUNDLAND    FISHERIES. 

QUESTION. 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
would  heg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  the  English 
and  French  Commissioners  sent  to  New- 
foundland last  year  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tions so  long  at  issue  between  the  two 
Goyemments  with  respect  to  the  Fisheries, 
have  made  recommendations  which  are 
likely  to  be  accepted  by  both  Governments, 
and  to  lead  to  a  final  and  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  the 
French  and  English  Commissioners  made 
separate  Reports  to  Uieir  respective  Go* 
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vernments.  He  approved  generally  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  English  Commis- 
sioners; but  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to 
know  whether  the  French  Goverament 
would  agree  to  a  measure  founded  upon 
those  recommendations.  The  Commission- 
ers generally  had  agreed  upon  all  the  points 
except  somo  of  no  great  importance ;  but 
it  was  proposed  to  send  Captain  Dunlop  to 
Paris  to  have  some  personal  communication 
with  the  French  Government  on  the  sub- 
ject. 


FRENCH  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 
QUESTION. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
he  understood  it  would  be  inconvenient  to 
give  a  Return  of  the  French  Tariff  of  Cus- 
toms Duties  now  in  force ;  but  he  should 
be  glad  to  know  whether  the  Government 
could  not  supply  the  information  in  some 
other  shape  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that  by 
the  3rd  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
certain  differential  duties  in  favour  of 
French  shipping  were  recognized ;  he 
wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
whether  he  proposes  to  make  any  state- 
ment as  to  what  these  differential  duties 
are? 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  wished  to 
remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the 
other  evening  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  had 
asked  when  the  changes  in  the  tariffs  of 
foreign  countries,  which  are  in  prepara- 
tion in  his  office,  will  be  laid  upon  the 
table ;  also  when  the  changes  in  the  oo* 
lonial  tariffs  will  be  before  them  ? 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON,  in  reply,  said 
that  he  had  already  stated  that  the  changes 
in  the  rate  of  duty  on  foreign  tariffs  were 
in  preparation,  and  he  could  give  no  further 
information  at  present.  He  understood  that 
the  colonial  tariffs  were  under  preparation 
also.  The  reason  why  the  delay  had  taken 
place  in  the  production  of  the  papers  re- 
lating to  the  change  in  the  duties  of  foreign 
tariffs  was,  because  they  were  made  up  to 
the  close  of  last  year  instead  of  to  August : 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  S.  Northcote),  the  whole 
French  tariff  would  be  so  voluminous  that 
it  would  not  be  desirable  to  lay  it  on  the 
Table  of  the  House,  but  the  Government 
had  in  preparation  a  paper  containing  the 
rates  of  duty  on  all  articles  of  British  pro- 
duce and  manufacture,  which  would  shortly 
bo  laid  on  the  Table,  ipeoifyiDg  also  what 
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would  be  the  tnaximam  duties,  sapposing 
the  Treaty  to  be  adopted  bj  Parliaraent. 
With  regard  to  the  qaestion  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Manners)  as  to  the  diffe- 
rential duties  mentioned  in  the  third  article 
of  the  Treaty,  his  answer  was  that  the 
differential  duties  might  be  considered  part 
of  tho  French  navigation  laws.  So  far 
as  the  direct  trade  between  England  and 
Franco  was  concerned,  which  would  grow 
up  under  the  Treaty,  thete  were  no  diffe- 
rential duties,  and  English  ships  going  to 
France  and  carrying  British  manufactures, 
or  from  any  British  possession  in  Europe, 
were  placed  precisely  in  the  same  position 
as  a  French  vessel.  The  Treaty,  however, 
was  merely  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  not 
of  navigation  and  commerce.  He  should 
be  happy  to  lay  on  the  Table  any  paper 
wished  for  ;  but  should  be  glad  to  know  the 
precise  point  any  hon.  Gentleman  might 
havo  in  riew,  in  order  to  give  him  exact 
information  upon  it. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCES. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  HORSMAN  said,  he  would  beg  to 
inquire,  Whether  the  Government  intend 
to  take  any  steps  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
National  Defences  appointed  last  year. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
the  Report  of  tho  Committee  was  not  in 
such  a  state  of  maturity  as  to  enable  the 
Ministry  to  communicate  their  intentions 
with  respect  to  its  details  to  Parliament. 
There  was  no  item  in  the  Estimates  now 
presented  which  applied  to  that  Report. 

On  Motion  that  tho  House  do  go  into 
Committee  of  Supply. 

RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  rose  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  our 
relations  with  China.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  at  the  commencement  of  another  con- 
test with  that  country  it  was  most  desirable 
that  the  House  should  express  its  opinion 
as  to  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  the 
Ministers  and  officers  out  there,  and  also 
as  to  the  authority  under  which  those  in- 
structions were  to  be  carried  out.  He 
should  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  refer  to 
the  former  lorcha  war,  though  he  had  no 
doubt  he  should  only  bo  exprossing  the 
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opinion  of  the  majority  of  Members,  in 
saying  that  that  war  was  the  cause  of  tlie 
present ;  nor  would  he  refer  to  tho  opinion 
expressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  other  Members  of  the  pre- 
sent Government  in  1857,  when  they  were 
opposed  to  the  noble  Viscount  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Gofcmment,  nor  to  the  blue- 
book,  except  so  far  as  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  explain  the  present 
position  of  affairs.  He  would  regard  the 
question  as  subsequent  to  tho  Treaty  of 
Tien-tsin.  Early  in  1857  Lord  Elgin  was 
appointed  special  envoy  to  China  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  disturbances  in  India,  he  did 
not  place  himself  in  communication  with 
the  Chinese  officials  until  the  close  of  that 
year.  The  original  demands  made  by 
Lord  Elgin  in  December  1857  were  two, 
one  the  complete  execution  of  treaty  en- 
gagements, the  other,  compensation  to 
British  subjects  for  losses  incurred  in  1857. 
But,  most  unfortunately,  on  the  11th  of 
February,  1858,  the  noble  Lord  took  a 
step  further,  and  reserved  to  himself  the 
power  of  demanding  other  conditions  from 
the  Chinese  Government,  and,  more  unfor- 
tunately still,  the  first  of  those  demands 
was  that  the  Chinese  Gorernment  should 
concede  the  right  of  having  a  British 
Minister  resident  at  Pekin.  This  demand 
was  ill  fact  the  cause  of  all  our  present 
difficulties.  Every  hon.  Member  who  had 
read  the  blue-book  would  do  full  justice  to 
the  ability,  energy,  and  frankness  of  Lord 
Elgin.  His  energy  he  had  displayed  with 
an  extremity  of  vigour  against  the  Chinese 
Government,  at  one  moment  demanding 
from  them  all  the  observances  of  a  high 
civilisation,  and  at  another  treating  them 
as  most  ignorant  barbarians.  His  frank- 
ness he  had  displayed  in  the  unfavourable 
opinion  which  ho  invariably  expressed  with 
regard  to  this  demand  for  a  resident  envoy 
at  Pekin.  On  the  12th  of  July,  1858,  ho 
wrote  to  Lord  Malinesbury  : — 

"  The  conoessious  obtained  in  it  from  the  Chi- 
nese GoTemment  are  not  in  themselves  eitra- 
vagant ;  nor,  with  the  exception  of  the  important 
principle  of  exterritoriality,  in  excess  of  those 
which  commereial  nations  are  wont  freeiy  to  ^rant 
to  each  other;  but  in  the  eyes  of  tho  Chinese 
GoTcmment  they  amount  to  a  roTolution,  and 
involve  the  surrender  of  some  of  the  most  cherished 
principles  of  the  traditional  policy  of  Uie  Empire. 
They  have  been  extorted,  therefore,  from  its 
fears."— P.  846. 

And   on    November  5,   1858»    he   wrote 
thus : — 

"  In  order  that  your  Lordship  may  correctly  ap- 
prehend the  drift  of  this  correspondence,  it  is  neoes- 
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sary^  that  I  should  state  at  the  outset  that  the 
Chinese  authorities  oontcmplato  the  permanent  resi- 
denee  of  foreign  Ministers  at  the  capital  with  more 
aversion  and  apprehension  than  any  of  the  other 
innovations  introduced  by  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin. 
'  If  we  were  quite  sure/  say  they,  that  you  would 
always  send  to  us  men  thoroughly  wise,  discreet, 
and  considerate,  it  might  be  different ;  but  if,  for 
instance,  so-and-so  were  appointed  to  represent 
a  foreign  Government  at  Pekin  (and  the  right,  if 
exercised  by  you,  would,  of  course,  be  claimed  by 
all  other  Governments),  a  month  would  not  elapse 
before  something  would  occur  which  would  place 
our  highest  officers  in  the  dilemma  of  having 
either  to  risk  a  quarrel  or  submit  to  some  itidig- 
nity  which  would  lower  the  Chinese  Government 
in  the  eyes  of  its  own  subjects.'  No  doubt  such 
apprehensions  are  to  some  extent  chimerical ;  but 
I  am  bound  to  admit  that  I  do  not  consider  them 
to  be  altogether  so.  The  doctrine  that  every 
Chinaman  is  a  knave  and  manageable  only  by 
bullying  and  bravado,  like  the  kindred  doctrine 
that  every  trading  junk  carries  guns  and  is 
piratical,  is,  I  venture  with  all  deference  to  think, 
sometimes  pushed  a  little  too  far  in  our  dealings 
with  this  people.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  I 
advert  to  the  point  now  only  because  I  wish  your 
Lordship  to  understand  that  I  believe  that  the 
objections  to  the  permanent  residence  of  foreign 
Mmisters  at  Pekin,  which  the  Chinese  authorities 
urge  on  this  head,  are  sincerely  entertained  by 
them,  and  not  entirely  groundless." — P.  406. 

As  to  the  feeling  of  the  Chinese  on  the 
pointy  there  was  uo  manner  of  doubt. 
Here  was  an  extract  from  a  most  touching 
despatch  from  the  Chinese  Commissioners 
in  reference  to  it : — 

**  The  established  reputation  of  your  Excellency 
for  justice  and  straightforwardness,  for  kind  in- 
tentions and  friendly  feeling,  make  us  place  the 
fullest  confidence  in  your  assurance  that  when  you 
exacted  the  condition  referred  to  you  were  actuated 
by  no  desire  whatever  to  do  injury  to  C^ina.  The 
permanent  residence  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  the 
capital  would,  notwithstanding,  be  an  injury  to 
China  in  many  more  ways  than  we  can  find  words 
to  express.  In  sum,  in  the  present  critical  and 
troublous  state  of  our  country,  this  incident  would 
generate,  we  fear,  a  loss  of  respect  for  their  Govern- 
ment in  the  eyes  of  her  people,  and  that  this 
would  indeed  bo  no  slight  evil  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, we  assume,  to  explain  to  your  Excellency 
with  greater  detail.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
specially  address  you  a  second  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  we  trust  that  your  Excellency  will  repre- 
sent for  us  to  Her  Majesty  your  Sovereign  the 
great  inconvenience  you  feel  (the  exercise  of  the 
right  would  be)  to  our  country,  and  beseech  her 
not  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  permanent  residence 
at  Pekin.  When  we  bethink  us  of  the  lustre  shed 
by  the  well-doing  and  justice  of  Her  Majesty,  we 
feel  assured  that  she  would  not  wish,  by  being 
peremptory  in  a  matter  so  hurtful  to  our  country, 
to  involve  it  in  embarrassment :  and  our  country 
will  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  gratitude." — P. 
411. 

In  gpitc  of  this  the  demand  wos  insisted  on. 
Whnt  happened  ?  The  treaty  was  signed 
on  the  26th  June,  1858.     After  the  treaty 


was  signed  Lord  Elgin  went  to  Japan.  He 
returned  to  Shanghai  at  the  end  of  January, 
1859,  and  at  the  commencement  of  Fehraary 
he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Commissioners,  re- 
questing them  most  strongly  not  to  leave 
Shanghai  until  he  returned  from  Canton, 
whither  he  intended  going,  to  suppress 
some  disturbances.  Unfortunately,  Lord 
Elgin  did  not  return  to  Shanghai,  but 
came  home  to  England,  and  was  replaced 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  in  May,  1858.  Lord 
Malmesbury's  instructions  to  Mr.  Bruce 
were  that  on  his  arrival  in  China  he  should 
repair  without  the  loss  of  one  moment's 
time  to  Shanghai,  on  his  way  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho,  to  complete  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  signed  in  the  previous  year. 
Lord  Malmesbury  then  went  on  to  say,  and 
he  begged  the  particular  attention  of  the 
House  to  this, — 

**  You  will  probably  find  it  advisable,  before  your 
departure  from  Shanghai,  to  send  an  intimation 
to  Pekin  of  your  approach,  and  to  request  that 
suitable  arrangements  may  be  made  for  your  ho- 
nourable reception  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  and 
at  Tien*tsin,  and  for  your  journey  from  that  place 
to  Pekin.  The  Admiral  in  command  of  Iler 
Majesty's  Naval  Forces  in  China  has  been  directed 
to  send  up  with  you  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  a 
sufficient  Naval  Force,  and  unless  any  unforeseen 
circumstances  should  appear  to  make  another 
arrangement  more  advisable,  it  would  seem  de- 
sirable that  you  should  reach  Tien-tsin  in  a  British 
ship-of-war." 

The  object,  no  doubt,  was  that  the  vessel 
of  war  should  serve  as  an  escort,  and  as  a 
matter  of  dignity  to  the  mission.  There 
was  not  a  single  word  in  this  despatch,  or 
any  other  written  by  Lord  Malmesbury, 
which  in  any  way  could  bo  twisted  into  a 
justification  of  Mr.  Bruce's  proceeding  up 
the  Peiho  with  a  fleet.  From  the  first 
moment  he  got  out,  Mr.  Bruce  appeared  to 
have  been  panic-struck.  He  saw  danger 
everywhere,  he  saw  Russians  everywhere, 
and  he  was  ready  to  receive  information 
from  any  one  about  the  supposed  evil  in- 
tentions of  the  Chinese  Government.  One 
authority  quoted  by  him  in  his  despatches 
was  a  Cantonese  money-lender,  who  told 
him  that  the  Russians  had  offered  to  send 
10,000  muskets  to  the  Chinese,  which  the 
Emperor  of  China  judiciously  declined,  lest, 
as  he  said,  they  should  be  carried  by  10,000 
Russians.  In  his  first  despatch  he  com- 
plained that  the  Chinese  Commissioners 
were  waiting  at  Shanghai — the  very  place 
where  Lord  Elgin  desired  them  to  wait ; 
and  he  went  on  thus .-« 

"  In  my  previous  despatches  I  have  informed 
your  Lordship  that  wo  can  ascertain  nothing  as  to 
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the  intentions  of  this  GoTemmeiit,  with  respeet  to 
the  visit  of  Foreign  Envoys  to  Pekin  ;  but  the 
Imperial  Commissioners,  on  hearing  of  my  arri- 
val in  China,  have  proceeded  from  Soo-chow  to 
Shanghai — a  foot  of  some  significance,  and  which 
gives  oolonr  to  the  opinion  that  they  hope  to  raise 
questions  or  begin  negotiations  at  that  point; 
otherwise  they  would  have  returned  ere  this  to 
Pekin,  for  the  purpose  of  making  preparations  for 
our  reception." 

The  House  would  bear  in  mind  that  this 
was  a  mission  of  peace,  sent  to  ratify  a 
treaty  which  was  known  to  be  most  un- 
palatable to  the  Chinese  nation.  Mr.  Bruce 
went  on  to  say  :— 

"  I  hope  in  this  way  to  compel  the  Chinese  Go- 
vernment to  declare  itself  upon  those  points  which 
we  know  are  the  most  unpalatable  to  it ;  and  if 
there  exists  on  its  part  a  disposition  to  evade  its 
obligations,  to  thrust  us  back,  as  before,  on  the 
sealM>ard,  and  refuse  the  reception  which  I  cannot 
waive  without  lowering  our  national  dignity,  I 
trust  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  their  views  when 
we  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  and  not  be 
left  to  discover  them  jpadually  at  Pekin.  If,  as  is 
most  probable,  the  Court  of  Pekin  is  wavering, 
anxious  to  evade,  but  unwilling  to  risk  a  rupture, 
I  trust  that  identity  of  views  among  the  Foreign 
representatives,  firm  language,  and  an  imposing 
demonstration  of  force,  wUl  secure  the  observance 
by  it  of  the  recent  treaties,  and  incline  it  to  listen 
to  moderate  and  paoiflo  advisers." 

Then  followed  three  despatches  from  the 
Chinese  Commissioners  to  Mr.  Bruoe»  in 
which  they  said: — 

"  The  Commissioners,  having  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  his  predecessor  (Loi3  Elgin)  when  ho 
engaged  them  to  remain  at  Shanghai  to  consider 
all  matters  not  disposed  of,  wore  unable  to  return  to 
Pekin  ;  and  if  Mr.  Bruce  now  proceed  dii*ect  to 
Tien-tsin,  the  Commissioners  having  to  travel  by 
land,  cannot  reckon  upon  arriving  there  so  soon. 
Indeed,  taking  into  consideration  the  hindrance 
to  be  expected  from  the  weather  on  their  land 
journey,  this  will  certainly  occupy  two  months  and 
more,  as  Mr.  Bruce,  they  imagine,  must  be  well 
aware." 

Mn  Bruce  again  wrote  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, proposing  to  place  steamers  at 
their  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  ;  but  they  replied 
that  they  had  no  authority  to  go  by  sea, 
and  again  urged  Mr.  Bruce  as  strongly  as 
possible  to  grant  an  extension  of  the  time. 
Mr.  Bruce,  howovcr,  would  not  listen  to 
any  delay  ;  and,  though  he  himself  had 
remained  for  an  entire  month  at  Hong 
Kong,  in  order  to  meet  the  French  Minis- 
tor,  M.  do  Bourboulon,  notwithstanding 
tho  directions  of  Lord  Elgin  to  lose  no  time 
in  proceeding  to  Shanghai,  he  refused  to 
extend  any  leniency  to  tlie  Commissioners 
who  had  remained  at  Shanghai,  in  conse- 
sequence  of   instructions  from  their  own 
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Government,  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
Lord  Elgin.  And  now  oame  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  what  he  might  call  this 
extraordinary  narratiye.  On  the  16th  of 
June,  Admiral  Ilope  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho,  which  was  reached  on  tho 
20th  by  Mr.  Bruce  and  the  other  Commis- 
sioners. In  the  interval  Admiral  Hope 
had  discovered  that  the  forts  were  fortified, 
that  barriers  had  been  placed  across  the 
river,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  not  intended 
to  allow  the  mission  to  proceed  by  the  Peiho 
to  Tien-tsin.  And  these  preparations  were 
not  made  without  justice,  because  Lord 
Elgin  in  a  despatch  said  : — '*  We  have 
no  right  to  navigate  the  Peiho  until  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty."  But  Mr. 
Bruce,  on  arriving  and  discovering  the  state 
of  affairs,  took  what  appeared  to  him  to 
have  been  the  most  unwarrantable  step  of 
ordering  Admiral  Hope  to  clear  the  pas- 
sage. That  order  was  given  on  the  2ist 
of  June.  But  Admiral  Hope  judiciously 
delayed  his  proceedings;  and  he  firmly  be- 
lieved  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  attacks 
which  had  been  made  on  another  gallant 
Admiral — a  high-minded  and  gallant  offi- 
cer, now  a  Member  of  tho  House  (Sir 
Michael  Seymour) — on  the  ground  of  over- 
caution  in  a  former  engaffement  at  the 
Peiho,  Admiral  Hope  would  have  had  the 
good  sense  not  to  obey  those  instructions. 
He  now  came  to  a  point  which  he  could 
not  touch  on  without  bitter  regret — a  re- 
gret that  was  mingled  with  astonishment, 
in  which  he  thought  the  House  must  sym- 
pathize. The  attock  was  to  have  been 
made  on  the  21st;  but  would  it  be  believed 
that  at  nine  o'clock  on  tho  morning  of  the 
25th,  the  26th  being  the  day  on  which  tho 
treaty  was  to  have  been  ratified,  Mr.  Bruce 
received  a  despatch  from  one  of  the  highest 
officers  of  the  Crown  in  China,  stating 
that  he  had  arrived  at  Peh-tang-ho,  another 
mouth  of  the  Peiho,  ten  miles  to  the  north- 
ward, to  see  Mr.  Bruce  and  to  conduct  him 
with  all  possible  dignity  to  the  Court  of 
Pekin  ?  The  statement  was  so  important 
and  almost  incredible  that  he  would  suffer 
Mr.  Bruce  to  tell  the  story  in  his  own 
words  :— 

"About  nine  a.m.  on  the  25th  a  junk  came  along- 
side Uer  Majesty's  ship  Ma^ieietma,  anchored 
about  nine  miles  from  the  forts,  and  a  pettj  man- 
darin came  on  board  with  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
by  the  Governor  General  of  Pecholee,  a  transla- 
tion of  which  I  herewith  inclose.  It  announced 
that  the  Governor  General  had  been  ordered  to 
prooeed  to  Pch-tang-ho,  an  inlet  or  small  month 
of  tho  river,  about  ten  miles  to  the  northward  of 
this  anchorage,  and  thence  to  offer  his  services  to 
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Uer  Majesty's  Minister ;  that  Kweiliang  and 
Hwashana  had  been  summoned  back  to  Pekin,  as 
the  persons  authorized  to  exchange  ratifications 
and  to  convey  the  Minister  to  the  capital.  I  was 
requested,  therefore,  to  await  their  arrival,  and  to 
allow  time  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  quar- 
tered at  Peh-tang-ho,  after  which  the  (governor 
General  would  come  in  a  vessel  to  convey  me  to 
the  landing  place,  whence  I  should  proceed  to 
Pekin  by  land.  This  letter  was  dated  the  2drd, 
and  only  reached  mo  on  the  25th — a  delay 
which  is  inexplicable  if  it  had  been  intended 
to  reach  roe  in  time.  As,  in  the  body  of  the 
letter,  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  was  not  put 
on  the  same  level  with  that  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  thereby  violating  the  principle  of  equa- 
lity established  by  the  treaty,  it  was  returned 
by  Mr.  Wade  for  oorrection,  with  an  intimation 
that  I  was  about  to  proceed  to  Tien-tsin.  As  the 
attempt  to  pass  up  the  river  was  to  be  made  at 
ten  a.m.,  it  would  have  been  diflScult  for  me,  at 
that  late  hour,  to  have  communicated  with  the 
Admiral,  who  was  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  and 
already  engaged  in  his  operations." 

Could  it  believed  that  Mr.  Bruce,  being  in 
receipt  of  a  communication  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  stating  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  receive  him  properly,  and  when 
a  misunderstanding  might  possibly  exist  as 
to  the  place  at  which  he  was  to  land,  gave 
as  an  excuse  for  not  sending  nine  miles  to 
stay  the  effusion  of  blood  that  "  Admiral 
Hope  had  already  commenced  operations"? 
And  what  would  be  thought  by  the  House 
when  he  added  that  operations  did  not 
actually  commence  till  two  o'clock,  and 
that  Mr.  Bruce,  in  the  meantime,  although 
he  knew  that  the  Chinese  Government  was 
then  in  the  right,  having  done  all  that  was 
expected  at  its  hands,  made  no  effort  what- 
ever to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  our  troops? 
A  force  of  1,100  went  into  action,  of  3vhom 
434  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  sorrow 
for  their  loss  could  scarcely  bo  alleviated 
by  the  gallantry  displayed  by  both  officers 
and  men  when  the  signal  to  "  engage  the 
enemy  "  was  hung  out  by  Admiral  Hope, 
and  below  it  that  noble  command,  "  as 
closely  as  possible."  The  very  first  night 
of  the  Session  they  had  heard  how  the 
gallant  Admiral,  struck  down  and  shattered, 
had  shifted  his  flag  from  ship  to  ship,  and, 
although  himself  desperately  wounded,  had 
yet  been  able  to  observe  and  sympathize 
with  the  gallantry  of  the  officers  under  his 
command.  They  had  heard  of  Vansittart 
and  Shadwell,  of  Lemon,  of  Commerell, 
of  Heath,  Fisher,  and  Parke,  rivals  in 
glory  and  companions  in  fight.  All  this 
strife  went  on  from  two  o'clock  till  night 
fell  like  a  curtain  on  the  scene ;  and  Mr. 
Bruce,  at  nine  miles'  distance,  and  know- 
ing that  the  Chinese  Gofernment  had  ful- 
filled its  obligations,  made  no  effort  what- 


ever to  stop  the  cahiage.  He  sympathized 
deeply  with  any  Minister  at  such  a  distance 
from  home,  whose  position  of  necessity  en- 
tailed great  responsibility;  but  he  could 
not  help  expressing  his  painful  conviction 
that  Mr.  Bruce  had  made  an  undue  use  of 
the  authority  with  which  he  was  intrusted. 
What  was  the  excuse  afterwards  made  by 
Mr.  Bruce  ?  He  said  there  was  treachery  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese,  that  the  batteries 
were  masked,  and  that  the  gunboats  were 
lured  into  the  river,  and  were  then  fired 
upon  without  due  notice.  But  what  was 
the  fact  ?  Why,  Lord  Elgin  himself,  in  one 
of  his  despatches  written  before  he  left  the 
country,  stated  distinctly  that  the  Chinese 
were  fortifying  the  Peiho,  and  that  they 
were  justified  in  doing  so.  There  had  been 
a  very  remarkable  letter  written  by  an 
••  Eye- Witness,"  and  what  did  the  author. 
Captain  Longley,  state  ?  He  very  frankly 
remarked  that  it  was  on  our  part  that  the 
declaration  of  war  was  made ;  and  he 
added,  **  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  was 
no  treachery  in  the  case  at  all.  We  saw 
the  masks  on  the  embrasures,  and  we  knew 
by  these  that  there  were  guns  there.  The 
Chinese  fired  one  shot  to  warn  us  off,  and 
waited  to  see  if  wo  would  draw  away  our 
forces.  Had  they  opened  all  their  fire 
upon  us  at  that  time,  I  do  not  think  a 
single  gunboat  would  have  escaped.  So 
I  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  about 
treachery."  The  writer  went  on  to  tell  a 
story  about  a  crusty  old  gentleman  who 
liked  to  .follow  his  own  crotchets  and  live 
within  his  own  house,  and  expressed  him- 
self unable  to  see  why  the  Chinese  should 
not  act  en  that  principle  if  they  thought 
proper.  "  1  don't  say,"  he  added,  **  that 
we  are  to  give  up  our  trade  if  we  can  help 
it,  hut  I  don't  think  we  are  rieht  in  forcing 
our  civilization  upon  China.  '  Nothing 
could  he  stronger  than  the  expressions  of 
Lord  Elgin :  — 

<'  We  know  fi*om  ^the  Pekin  GaxeUe  that  the 
Emperor  has  issued  orders  for  the  reoonstroction 
of  the  forts  which  we  knocked  down  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho,  and  for  the  erection  of  other  works 
to  protect  Pekin.  It  would  hardly,  I  think,  be 
reasonable  on  our  part  to  require  that  the  Em- 
peror of  China  should  leave  his  capital  undefended 
for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  us,  whenever 
we  see  fit  so  to  do,  to  attack  him  there." 

Another  mode  in  which  Mr.  Bruce  had 
been  defended  was  by  stating  that  Mr. 
Ward,  the  American  Minister,  who  very 
wisely  did  not  co-operate  at  all  in  these 
proceedings,  was  received  with  insult  and 
contumely  when  he  subsequently  went  up 
the  river.     He  had  seen  this  stated  even 
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in  The  Times,  and  ho  was  greatly  sar- 
prised  that  a  journal  of  such  high  character 
and  ability  should  have  published  a  state- 
ment  altogether  incorrect ;  but  that  sur- 
prise was  removed  when  ho  subsequently 
found  that  the  journal  had  been  misled  by 
Mr.  Bruce's  own  despatch.  Would  it  be 
believed  that  all  this  was  totally  imaginary? 
The  fact  was,  Mr.  Ward  was  received 
with  great  consideration.  In  the  Ame- 
rican account  of  the  uiission  it  was  stated 
that,— 

"  The  despatch  of  Hanguh,  the  GoTemor  Gene- 
ral, was  couohed  m  the  most  courteous  terms,  ex- 
pressinff  bis  great  desire  to  carry  His  Majesty's 
orders  mto  e&ct«  and  to  facilitate  the  journey  of 
the  American  Envoy  and  his  suite  to  Pekin.  .  .  . 
The  distance  to  Pehtang  is  about  twelve  miles, 
but  it  could  not  be  seen  from  the  ship.  They 
were  met  by  three  junks,  haudsomely  fitted  up,  in 
one  of  which  they  proceeded  two  miles  to  the 
landing-place,  which  was  ornamented  with  coloured 
silk  festoons.  A  guard  of  honour  lined  the  streets 
up  to  the  House,  and  the  foreigners  rode  to  it 
in  carriages ;  and  though  the  equipage  of  these 
vehicles  and  the  discipline  and  uniform  of  the 
soldiers  were  not  what  they  would  have  been  in 
Paris  or  Vienna,  they  exhibited  as  much  courtesy 
as  could  be  desired." 

In  addition  to  this  description  he  found 
that  President  Buchanan  said,  in  his  last 
Message,  "  It  is  but  justice  to  the  Chinese 
authorities  to  observe  that  throughout  these 
transactions  they  have  acted  with  good 
faith,  and  in  a  friendly  spirit  to  the  United 
States.*'  The  reception  "  was  after  their 
own  peculiar  fashion  ;  but  they  ought  to 
regard  with  a  lenient  eye  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  empire."  Mr.  Buchanan 
added,  "  The  conduct  of  our  Minister  on 
this  occasion  has  my  entire  approval." 
Thus  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Bruce, 
that  Mr.  Ward's  mission  was  received 
with  indignity,  entirely  fell  to  the  ground. 
And  taking  the  whole  case  into  considera- 
tion, even  with  every  indulgence,  ho  thought 
Mr.  Bruce  had  acted  precipitately,  and  not 
in  the  spirit  of  a  Minister  charged  with 
the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  He 
declared  war  on  his  own  authority,  and  did 
not  bear  in  mind  the  advice  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  on  a  somewhat  similar  occa- 
sion. In  1835  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Napier,  said,  **  It 
is  not  by  force  and  violence  His  Majesty 
intends  to  establish  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  China,  but  by  the  other  con- 
ciliatory Measures  so  strongly  inculcated 
in  all  the  instructions  you  have  received." 
It  was  in  this  spirit  Mr.  Bruce  should  have 
acted.  It  might  bo  interesting  to  the 
House  to  know  what  was  the  opinion  on 
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this  subject  of  men  perfectly  competent  to 
give  one,  of  many  official  gentlemen  in 
China,  and  even  of  Lord  Elgin  himself. 
Mr.  Consul  Alcock  and  Mr.  Consul  Robert- 
son had  both  stated  that  the  Chinese  offi- 
cials had  shown  every  disnosition  to  act  in 
a  friendly  spirit.  In  his  despatch  of  April 
9,  1868,  Lord  Elgin  said  :— 

"  I  must,  however,  begin  by  observing  that  the 
evils  which  I  am  about  to  signalise  do  not  arise 
from  any  indisposition  on  the  pari  of  the  natives 
to  live  peaoeably  with  foreigners.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  their  origin  rather  in  the  exag- 
geration of  this  desire  tbin  in  its  defect.  The 
state  of  Ningpo  in  this  respect  furnishes  their  &- 
vourite  and,  perhaps,  most  plausible  argument  to 
that  class  of  persons  who  advocate  what  is  styled 
a  vigoroiis  policy  in  China ;  in  other  wonb,  a 
policy  which  consists  in  resorting  to  the  most 
violent  measures  of  coercion  and  repression  on  th» 
slenderest  provocations." 

He  believed  his  first  despatch,  of  Sep- 
tember 20,  expressed  only  a  very  qualified 
approval  of  Mr.  Bruce*s  proceedings;  and  in 
his  last  despatch  the  noble  Lord  distinctly 
stated  how  ho  thought  the  necessity  for 
taking  these  violent  measures  might  have 
been  prevented.  The  noble  Lord  said, 
that  although  the  denial  of  the  passage  to 
the  capital  for  our  ambassador  might  be 
considered  evidence  of  an  unfriendly  dispo- 
sition on  the  patt  of  the  Chinese,  yet  it 
was  a  matter  in  which  Mr.  Bruce  might 
have  remonstrated  without  having  recourse 
to  force  to  clear  the  passage.  In  the  noble 
Lord's  despatch  of  October,  which  did  him 
the  highest  honour,  he  expressed  a  strong 
hope  that  peaceful  relations  might  be  re- 
stored to  China  without  the  efi'usion  of 
more  blood.  That  was  in  accordance  with 
the  passage  relating  to  China  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's most  gracious  Speech  from  the 
Thi'one.  He  hoped  when  the  noble  Lord 
expressed  himself  so  admirably  he  really 
meant  what  he  said,  and  that  he  did  not 
mean  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Inquisitors, 
who,  when  they  ordered  a  criminal  for  exe- 
cution, directed  that  he  should  be  treated 
tenderly.  But,  somehow  or  other,  all  this 
coidiality  of  feeling  did  not  express  itself 
in  action.  Mr.  Oliphant,  in  his  new  work, 
stated  his  belief  that  the  Chinese  perfectly 
understood  the  position  of  the  English 
Home  Government.  The  Chinese  did  not 
blame  the  Home  Government,  but  the 
officiols  carrying  out  its  instructions  in 
China.  In  a  conversation  with  the  Em- 
peror, recorded  in  the  blue-hook,  the 
Minister  is  represented  as  saying — 

'<  Bonham  has  been  directed  by  the  Sovereign 
of  the  State  to  trade  with  China  in  a  friendly 
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spirit,  and  not  to  be  troublesome.  Bonham  has 
been  presented  by  the  SoTereign  of  the  State  with 
the  0-ta-pa  (the  Order  of  the  Bath),  a  thing  some- 
what  of  the  same  sort  as  the  ancient  red-gold-fish 
purse.  Bonham  is  very  pleased  with  this.  He 
parades  it  with  pride.  It  will  prevent  him  making 
any  difficulties." 

Mr.  Brace  insisted  much  on  Russian  guns 
and  upon  Russian  influence  employed 
against  England  in  China.  If  they  would 
take  the  trouble  to  read  the  despatches  of 
Count  Foutiatine,  thej  would  And  thej 
were  written  with  the  best  possible  feeling. 
The  Russian  Minister  gave  Lord  Elgin 
Terj  good  advice,  and  offered  to  lend  '*  his 
moral  support  to  all  demands  of  common 
interest  which  may  bo  made  by  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries of  other  Powers  to  the  Court 
of  Pekin."  But  he  stated  that  what  China 
wanted  in  her  present  position  was  repose, 
and  that  harsh  measures  would  only  lead 
to  increased  difficulties  and  to  bloodshed. 
He  (Mr.  Cochrane)  thought  that  was  states- 
manlike advice ;  and  he  believed  that  a 
palace  had  been  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  our  Ambassador  at  Pekin.  It  was 
absurd  to  raise  the  bugbear  of  Russian  in- 
fluence ;  and  if  the  Russians  had  such  in- 
flueuce,  they  must  have  gained  it  by  con- 
ducting their  diplomacy  in  China  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  that  of  England. 
He  would  now  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
tho  despatches  of  the  noble  Lord  the  pre- 
sent Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  earlier  despatches  of  the  noble  Lord 
were  written^  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  ;  he 
hoped  they  were  not  written  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Inquisition,  that  gave  up  prisoners 
to  execution,  recommending  them  to  be 
used  as  tenderly  as  possible.  The  noble 
Lord,  in  a  speech  made  in  1857,  said  :— 

« In  dealing  with  nations  less  oivilixed  than 
ourselves,  it  is  hy  lofty  thought  and  forbearing 
humanity  that  the  genius  of  commerce  contrasts 
with  the  ambition  of  conquerors.  You  may  in^ 
deed,  force  a  road  for  your  merchants  over  the 
ruin  of  cities  and  the  corpses  of  your  customers, 
but  I  warn  you  that  your  trade  will  flee.  The 
place  for  conuneroe  recoils  from  bloodshed." 

Those  were  noble  sentiments,  but  not 
more  noble  or  truer  than  those  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  given  expression  when 
he  said — 

"  We  have  heard  much  of  late— a  great  deal  too 
much,  I  think — of  the  prestige  of  England.  We 
used  to  hear  of  the  character,  of  tho  reputation, 
of  the  honour  of  England.  I  trust.  Sir,  that  the 
character,  the  reputation,  and  the  honour  of  this 
country  are  dear  to  us  all ;  but  if  tho  prestige  of 
England  is  to  be  separate  from  these  qualities — 
if  it  is  to  be  separate  from  the  character,  from  the 
reputation,  and  from  tho  honour  of  this  country — 
then  I,  for  one,  have  no  wish  to  maintain  it.    To 
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those  who  argue,  as  I  have  heard  some  argue, '  It 
is  true  we  have  a  bad  case — it  is  true  we  were  in 
the  wrong — it  is  true  we  hare  committed  in- 
justice, but  we  must  persevere  in  that  wrong,  we 
must  continue  to  act  unjustly,  or  the  Chinese  will 
think  that  we  are  afraid* — I  say,  as  has  been  said 
before,  *  Be  just  and  fear  not.*  Whatever  we  lose 
in  prestige,  of  which  I  do  not  presume  to  be  a 
judge,  I  am  convinced  that  the  honour  and  cha< 
racter  of  this  country  will  be  raised  higher  by 
such  a  policy.  Never  will  England  stand  higher 
in  the  world's  estimation  than  when  it  can  be  said 
that,  though  troublesome  and  meddlesome  officials 
prostitute  her  arms  and  induce  a  brave  Admiral 
to  commence  hostilities  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  begun,  yet  the  House  of  Commons,  re* 
presenting  ber^people,  have  indignantly  declared 
that  they  will  be  no  party  to  such  injustice,  and 
that  neither  for  commercial  advantages  nor  for 
political  advantages,  nor  for  any  other  immediate 
advantages  to  their  country,  will  they  consent  to 
stain  that  honour  which,  after  all,  has  been,  and 
must  be,  the  sure  foundation  of  her  greatness." — 
[3  Hansard,  cxliv.,  1474]. 

These  were  sentiments  in  which  he  felt 
assured  every  lion.  Member  in  that  House 
must  concur;  and  he  should  appeal  to  the 
noble  Lord,  now  that  he  was  in  power,  to 
carry  out  the  views  to  which,  when  in 
Opposition,  he  had  given  expression.  But 
while  he  made  that  appeal  to  the  noble 
Lord,  he  was  fully  prepared  to  admit  that, 
after  the  reverse  which  we  had  recently 
experienced  in  China,  it  was  necessary  that 
some  great  demonstration  should  be  made 
with  tho  view  of  retrieving  our  position  in 
that  country.  He  should,  however,  like  to 
see  that  demonstration  great,  not  only  in 
point  of  magnitude,  but  by  force  of  its 
moderation.  We  boasted  ourselves  at 
public  meetings  to  be  the  pioneers  of  civi- 
lization, as  the  Spaniards  of  former  days 
were  wont  to  boast  that  they  had  spread 
Christianity  throughout  the  West,  and  we 
were  called  upon  to  justify  by  our  acts  the 
professions  which  we  made.  It  was,  then, 
not  with  the  view  of  tjing  up  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  by  pledging  it  to  any  spe- 
cific Resolution,  but  in  the  hope  that  the 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons  might  tend  to  the  pro- 
secution of  our  claims  against  China  with 
justice  and  moderation,  that  he  had  ven- 
tured that  evening  to  trespass  upon  their 
attention.  The  Government  might  do  all 
that  they  deemed  expedient  to  retrieve  our 
position  in  that  country;  but  he  should  ask 
the  noblo  Lord  not  to  insist  upon  a  de- 
mand— that  of  having  a  resident  repre- 
sentative of  England  at  Pekin — which  was 
opposed  to  all  the  feelings  and  habits  of 
the  Chinese  people.  He  should  also  ask 
the  noble  Lord  to  inform  the  House  fully 
and  clearly  what  were  tho  limits  which  he 
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bad  preset ibed  to  tbe  action  of  tbe  auibo* 
rities  vrbo  were  in  command  of  tbo  expe- 
dition against  China,  and  bj  whom  those 
instnictions  were  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

Sir  MICHAEL  SEYMOUR  said,  that 
aa  his  name  had  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  under  discussion, 
he  hoped  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the 
Hoose  to  make  some  observations  with 
respect  to  it  ;  although  he  regretted  to 
say  that  in  doing  so  he  liad  not  the  ad- 
vantage which  ho  should  have  possessed 
had  certain  documenta  been  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  render  his  statement  more 
complete.  The  question  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
spoken  was  a  very  large  one  ;  its  details 
were  spread  over  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  time,  and  were  marked  by  the  occur- 
rence ('f  mauy  extraordinary  events.  When, 
in  IS57,  the  subject  first  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  House,  he  was  not  unmindful 
that  many  hon.  Members  had  been  kind 
enough  to  take  a  favourable  view  of  the 
course  with  respect  to  it  which  he  had 
deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  adopt ;  and  he 
now  begged  to  assure  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
that  he  had  derived  no  ordinary  encourage- 
ment in  the  performance  of  that  duty  from 
the  support  which  they  had  been  so  good 
as  to  accord ;  while  to  those  who  had  taken 
a  different  course,  and  who  had  used  hard 
words  in  speaking  of  his  conduct,  he  could 
only  say  that  he  forgave  them,  and  that  he 
was  williug  to  believe  they  had  done  no 
more  than  that  which  they  deemed  to  be 
right.  But  to  proceed  to  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  immediately  at  issue.  He  might 
state  that  soon  after  he  took  the  command 
in  China  he  went  to  the  north,  and  having 
ascertained  that  the  Russian  war  was  at 
end,  had  assisted  in  facilitating  the  return 
to  their  own  country  of  about  100  Russiau 
prisoners.  He  returned  to  Hong  Kong  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  On  his  coming  back 
he  found  that  the  dispute  about  the  lorcha 
Anew  had  arisen,  and,  being  then  a 
stranger  to  China,  he  referred  to  tlie  mer- 
chants, and  other  persons  of  experience 
resident  there,  for  information  upon  the 
point.  Acting  upon  that  information,  after 
a  delay  of  ten  or  eleven  days,  he  ordered 
his  second  in  command,  with  two  or  three 
vessels,  to  make  such  a  demonstration,  and 
to  demand  from  the  Chinese  authorities  an 
explanation  with  regard  to  their  conduct ; 
but  without  any  favourable  result.  Having, 
however,  ascertained  that  Canton  was  by 
treaty  stipulations  placed  in  a  similar  post- 
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tion  with  two  or  three  other  mercantile 
cities  in  China,  and  that  we  possessed  a 
right  of  entry  there,  and  of  communicat- 
ing with  the  Government  officials,  he  soa^i 
to  secure  that  object,  in  the  hope  thi^ 
one  half-hour  or  ten  minutes*  conversation 
would  put  an  end  to  all  further  proceed- 
ings.   The  entry  to  the  eity  was,  however^ 
denied,  and  there  were  consequenUj   no 
possible  means  of  personal  communication 
with  the  Chinese  officials.     But  to  rerert 
for  a  moment  to  the  proceedings  which  had 
taken  place  in  that  House  in  reference  to 
the   subject,   he   must   say  he  had  been 
rather  surprised  to  read  that  some  hon. 
Members   had  disputed   the  right  of  tho 
lorcha  to  carry  the  British  flag,  seeing  thai 
the  ordinance  uuder  which  the  right  was 
claimed  had  been  sent  to  this  country  and 
had  received  the  Royal  assent,  and  liad, 
when  it  had  gone  out  to  Hong  Kong,  met 
with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  parties  in* 
terested  in  these  transactions.     It  was  not 
intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Chiuese  alone,  but  of  others.     The  lorcha 
was  one  of  a  vast  number  of  other  British 
vessels,  carrying  an   immense  amount  of 
British   property.     It  was  also  said  that 
the  yessel  had  no  protection  —  that  her 
papers  had  expired.     But  that  was  not  tlio 
fact.      Sho  had  tho  right  to  carry  the 
British  flag,  and  the  ordinance  gave  the 
power  to  the  British  consul  to  overhaul  her 
papers  and  to  renew  the  protection  from 
year  to  year.     If  she  had  protection  she 
was  regular,  and  if  she  was  not  regular 
she  became  forfeited  to  the  British  Crown. 
As  it  happened,  however,  her  papers  were 
examined  and  found  to  be  correct.     That 
being  so,  and  the  lorcha  being  entitled  to 
protection,  he  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
take  some  steps  for  the  purpose  of  exacting 
from  the  Chinese  officials  some  acknowledge 
mcnt  of  the  error  they  had  committed  in 
the  case  of  the  vessel  in   question,   and 
thence  had  followed  the  further  operations 
to  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  resort. 
Ho  could  say  with  the  most  perfect  truth, 
however,  that  the  duty  which  had   thus 
been  cast  upon  him  was  one  which  was  of 
a  most  distasteful  character  to  his  feelings, 
knowing  as  he  did  that  he  was  commencing 
warlike  proceedings  against  an  unwarlike 
people.     But  he  proceeded  up  tbe  river  to 
Canton,  and  as  ho  neared  the  city  and  was 
surrounded  by   hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  population,   tho   first  question  which 
presented  itself  to  his  mind  was,  how  ho 
could   best   deal   with  such  a   population 
according  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and 
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with  as  little  as  possible  of  slaughter.     He 
directed  the  attack  in  such  a  manner  as 
he  thought  best  calculated  to  attain  those 
purposes.     He  told  the  Commissioners  of 
Canton  that  he  had  power  to  breach  the 
wall,  and  with  300  men  he  did  so  and 
passed  into  the  city.     It  had  been  said 
in  the  discussion  in  that  House  that  the 
city  of  Canton  was  then  in  his  power,  as, 
indeed,  it  frequently  was ;  and  if  he  had 
thought  fit  he  might,  as  there  were  not 
wanting   some  who  said   he  should,  have 
ffone  the  length  of  firing  the  city  and  burn- 
fng  it  down  ;  but  he  said  it  was  no  part 
of  the  duty  of  a  Christian  officer  to  take 
thai  course,  and  he  would  not  do  it.     He 
continued,  however,   to  hold  the  Canton 
rirer,  which  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
Owing  to  the  number  of  war-junks,   and 
the  extreme  ingenuity  of  the  Chinese  with 
their  fire  bombs,  the  [position  could  not  be 
maintained  without  considerable  risk  to  the 
-ships.    He  did  not  regret  the  course  he  had 
pursued,  his  desire   being   to  make  it  as 
little  oppressive  as  possible  to  tho  inhabi- 
tants on  the  banks  of  the  river,  who,  with 
the  small  officials,  became  friends,  and  in 
-many  instances   supplied   tho  ferce   with 
refreshments,   and    gave  them   notice  of 
firerafts.     Operations  had;gone  on  satisfac- 
torily for  the  objects  in  the  view,  but  unfor- 
tunately, owing  to  the  smallncss  of  his  force, 
he  was  obliged  to  restrain  for  many  weary 
weeks  and  months  tlie  ardour  of  his  gallant 
officers  and  men,  who  were  eager  for  action. 
He  did  restrain  their  ardour,  however,  and 
waiting  until  the  proper  hour  for  action 
should  arrive.     When  the  noble  Earl,  the 
British  Ambassador  to  China,  arrived,  the 
question  came  to  be  whether  they  should 
eontinue  where   they  were  at  Canton  or 
despatch  the  force  to  the  north.     The  un- 
fortunate mutiny  in  India  then  broke  out, 
ond  it  became  his  duty  to  do  all  he  could 
to  despatch  reinforcements  to  support  and 
sustain  Her  Majesty's  authority  in  that 
country.     The  Shannon^  the  Pearly  the 
8an9pare%l,   were   detached  to    Calcutta, 
and  the  Fury  to  Sir  Henry  Ward,  the  able 
and   energetic   Governor  of  Ceylon,  who 
rendered  every  assistance  in  his  power  by 
despatching  all  the  troops  he  could  possibly 
spare.    During  the  absence  of  Her  Majesty  *s 
Ambassador  in  India  the  operations  in  China 
were  suspended.   During  that  absence,  how- 
erer,  he  had  found  it  his  duty  to  establish 
a  blockade  of  Canton  for  this  reason — he 
found  that  the  Chinese  High  Commissioner 
and   the  other  authorities   had  collected 
Chinese  produce,  and  that  they  were  en- 


deavouring to  open  the  trade  with  other 
foreign  nations   to   the   exclusion  of  the 
British.     It  was  impossible  to  allow  that; 
and   the   holding   of   the   river  was   also 
considered  essential  to  tho  arrangements 
which  were  to  be  made  for  the  future  ;  for 
in  the  report  he  had  sent  home  he  stated 
that  he  should  hold  the  Canton  river  until 
Government  had  decided  what  steps  should 
be  taken.     He  had  already  referred  to  tho 
absence   of   certain   papers,   which  would 
prevent  him  from  speaking  on  one  point  on 
which  it  was  most  desirable  that  he  should 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  addressing  tho 
House;  and  he  would  proceed  to  state  that 
in  the  early  part  of  1858  he  was  called  on 
to  accompany  the  noble  Lord  (the  Earl  of 
Elgin),  the  British  Ambassador,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador, 
the  Admirol,  and  forces  of  France,  to  the 
north  of  China,  after  the  final  captureof  Can- 
ton.   The  blockade  was  raised  on  the  10th 
of  February,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  proceeding  to  the  north.    He  confessed 
he  had  always  hoped  that  when  this  period 
aiTivcd  no  hostilities  would  really  be  neces- 
sary in  the  nortli.     It  was  supposed  that 
what  had  occurred  at  Conton  would  induce 
the  Emperor  of  China  to  see  the  advisa- 
bility of  yielding.     Moreover,  happily  for 
our  prospects,  the  representatives  of  Rus- 
sia, America,  and  France  had  united  with 
us  on  tho  common  ground  of  a  revision  of 
treaties,  and  he  hoped  that  nothing  hostile 
would  ensue.     With  these  views  he  had 
even  asked  from  the  authorities  at  home  a 
discretionary   power  to  reduce  the  naval 
forces   in   China.     Well,  it  was   thought 
necessary   to    make    a    demonstration    in 
the   noith   of   China    and   to   proceed   to 
the    entrance   of    the    Peiho.      The    ar- 
rangement was,  that   all   should  rendez- 
vous   at    Shanghoi.      They    arrived    off 
the  Peiho  on  the  24th  of  April  ;  on  tho 
25th  the   French  arrived.     On  the  26th 
they  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  entrance 
of  the   Peiho   river;    on   the  27th  they 
moved  over  the  bar  two  of  the  despatch- 
boats;  on  the  30th  he  was  informed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  that  a  letter  had 
been   received   rendering  it  advisable   to 
postpone  hostile  action,  and  that  he  should 
be  informed  when  a  different  state  of  affairs 
presented  itself.     A  conference  was  held 
without  result  on  the  1st  of  May.     On  the 
12th  his  Excellency  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador was  good  enough  to  allow  him  to 
question  one  of  the  Russian  gentlemen  who 
had  come  from  Pekin  as  to  what  was  going 
on  there  and  the  nature  of  the  road  thither. 
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Advantage  was  also  taken  of  delivering  a 
letter  from  Her  Majesty's  Ambossador  to 
the  officials  in  the  port  to  reconnoitre  and 
find  out   the   nature  of  the  landing,   the 
states  of  the  tide,  and  the  consistency  of 
the  ground  over  >yhich  their  force  might 
have  to  travel.  The  final  decision  was  taken 
on  the  19th.     On  the  20th  of  May  they 
proceeded  to  the  entrance  of  the  Feiho, 
when  the  operations  against  the  forts  were 
attended  with  the  most  successful  result. 
The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  103 
men,  more  than  half  of  it  being  unhappily 
occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  a  Chinese 
magazine.     After  the  capture  of  the  forts 
not  the  slightest  molestation  of  any  kind  was 
offered  by  the  Chinese  until  Tien-tsin  was 
reached  on  the  30th.    Here  he  would  gladly 
sit  down;  but  the  House  would  not,  he 
hoped,  think  him  out  of  order  if  he  made 
some  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  performed  his  duties  in  reference  to  the 
noble  Earl,  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  to 
China.     He  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to 
say,  in  regard  to  his  own  part  in  these  trans- 
actions, that  from  the  moment  the  noble 
Earl  entered  upon  his  duties,  he  had  never 
deviated  from  an  anxious  desire  to  forward 
his  Excellency's  wishes,  or  to  uphold  the 
interests  of  this  country  and  obey  the  orders 
of  the  Queen  and  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment.    He  would  not  have  made  this  re- 
ference, and  hoped  the  House  would  not  say 
he  was  out  of  order  (for  he  had  refrained 
from  noticing,  on  various  occasions,  remarks 
in  certain  public  journals),  if  his  conduct  as 
a  naval  officer  had  not  been  in  some  measure 
assailed.     He  believed  he  took  the  right 
course  as  a  naval  officer  and  commander  in 
chief  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world — that 
course  being  strictly  to  adhere  to  his  duty 
— strictly  to  adhere  to  the  instructions  of 
the  Admiralty,   which  he  served.     If  he 
had  exercised  forbearance  in  not  asking 
for  official  documents  relating  to  certain 
operations  in  which  ho  took  part,  it  was 
only  because  he  did  not  think  an  officer 
should  be  too  sensitive,  even  if  the  pub- 
lic thought  fit  to  deal  with  his  character. 
Were  he  to  justify  himself,  his  course,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  was  this — to  ask  the 
Admiralty  whether,  in  consequence  of  his 
character  having  been  assailed,  they  would 
permit  him  to  use  certain  documents  in 
order  to  make  his  conduct  plain  before  the 
world.     If  they  objected  to  that  course,  he 
must  bow  to  their  decision.     In  his  case 
he  had  received  the  fullest  approbation  of 
the  Government  and  the  Admiralty,  and 
therefore  had  not  thought  it  necessary. 
AVr  Michael  Seymour 


But  when  he  told  the  House  that  an  hon. 
Gentleman — an  able  and  very  agreeable 
writer,  who  held  a  position  of  confidence, 
who  held  an  official  position  by  the  side  of 
the  noblo  Lord,  the  Ambassador  in  China 
— when  he  gave  to  the  world  his  work* 
which  bore  the  impress  of  something  like 
authority,  in  which  he  reflected  upon  his 
character — when  that  writer  said  that  he 
(Sir  M.  Seymour)  was  slow,  and  wanting 
in   energy,   and  of  having  thwarted  the 
policy  of  the  noble  Lord,  he  thought  he 
might  fairly  ask  why  did  not  this  gentle- 
man give  the  whole  story  to  the  world? 
He  could  have  done  it,  but  he  did  not ; 
but  he  wished  to  poison  the  public  mind 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  one  who  hod 
endeavoured  to  do  his  duty.     The  House 
must  understand  that  the  instructions  were 
very  clear.     The  House  would  see  by  the 
blue-book  that  the  negotiations  were  en- 
trusted entirely  to  the  Ambassador.     He 
was  told  that  it  would  be  for  him  to  de- 
termine, and  for  him  alone,  how  long  the 
negotiations  should  be  continued,  when,  if 
unsuccessful,  to  be  broken  off ;  and  when 
he  judged  that  further  negotiations  were 
useless,  and  the  employment  of  force  ne- 
cessary to  compel  the  Chinese  to  comply 
with  his  demands,  his  duty  then  would  be 
to  announce  that  fact  to  the  Admiral,  with 
whom  it  would  then  rest  to  decide  how 
he  would  employ  the  force  at  his  disposal. 
He  begged  to  tell  the  House  that  be  never 
was  called  upon  to  act  until  the  time  he 
was  called  upon  to  attack  the  forts.     Had 
he  been  coUed  upon  to  act  he  would  have 
respectfully  told  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  delay, 
as  in  his  opinion  it  was  important — in  act- 
ing against  the  Chinese  it  was  always  im- 
portant— to  act  with  effect.     He  bad  ex- 
perienced the  advantageous  moral  effect  of 
such  a  course  in  dealing  with  this  people. 
He  knew  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  Chi- 
nese to  show  a  front  of  resistance.     After 
the  successful  capture  of  the  Peiho  forts 
the  Chinese  never  troubled  them  again. 
In  the  case  of  affairs  in  the  north  he  had 
given  notice  for  the  production  of  papers, 
and  he  believed  the  Government  had  no 
objection  to  their  production.     The  author 
of  the  work   to   which   he   bad   referred 
seemed  to  forget  that  he  (Sir  M.  Seymour) 
had  not  acted  alone — he  acted  with  Ad- 
miral de  Genouilly,  a  man  of  honour,  open, 
candid,  and  of  the  highest  professional  at- 
tainments, so  much  so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  express  the  satisfaction  he 
always  felt  in  carrying  out  joint  operations 
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ivith  that  gallant  Officer.  Therefore,  when 
they  singled  him  out  he  did  not  understand 
it.  Those  gentlemen  were  very  fast  men 
for  fighting.  Fight  whom  ?  Blame  him 
for  not  fighting  ?  Whom  ?  Chinamen  ? 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Chinamen 
oould  not  be  got  to  resist.  They  did  so 
get  together  at  the  Peiho  forts,  and  be- 
came almost  impudent,  and  the  result  was 
therefore  useful,  as  they  were  prepared  to 
meet  them.  If  they  had  gone  in  a  hurry 
up  the  river,  no  doubt  the  forts  would  have 
been  taken;  but  what  then?  they  should 
have  commenced  fighting  nt  the  opening 
of  the  river,  and  been  slaughtering  China- 
men all  the  way  to  Tien-tsin.  Allusion  had 
been  made  in  the  work  in  question  to  the 
enemy  having  retired  unscathed.  Why, 
they  fled  like  sheep.  His  own  vessel,  a 
steamer,  could  not  make  the  turning,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  put  her  stem  on  to 
the  opposite  mud,  to  back  her  short,  and 
then  go  on.  All  hands  on  board  were  not 
sufficient  to  turn  her  round,  and  who  came 
to  help  them  ?  Why,  hundreds  of  the  Chi- 
nese came  down  to  lend  a  hand  in  getting 
her  off,  and  to  assist  her  down  the  riyer. 
They  also  came  swimming  off  on  both 
sides  of  his  vessel,  with  fruits,  vegetables, 
flowers,  birds,  and  all  sorts  of  things  for 
the  English.  Yet  some  of  those  bellicose 
gentlemen,  for  the  sake  of  a  flourish  of 
their  pen  and  a  little  fine  writing,  did  not 
scruple  to  talk  the  nonsense  ho  had  re* 
ferred  to.  He  regretted  very  much  having 
to  enter  upon  these  subjects.  He  wished 
to  act  with  the  greatest  forhearance  in 
regard  to  anything  that  was  written  about 
him  ;  but  there  were  occasions  when  an 
officer  was  bound  to  answer  imputations 
upon  his  conduct,  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  grant  him  their  indulgence.  As  to 
the  commercial  aspect  of  the  question,  he 
held  that  our  interest  in  China  must  be 
purely  commercial ;  and  if  we  attempted  to 
gain  any  other  end,  we  should  be  acting 
unjustly  and  unfairly  towards  China.  This 
country  was  very  powerful  for  wor — China 
was  very  weak.  It  was  impossible  that  we 
could  carry  our  arms  into  China  without 
very  serious  consequences  to  that  Empire. 
Ho  believed  that  China  had  never  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  the  first  war  ; 
and  he  further  believed  that  if  we  carried 
the  hostilities  now  impending  beyond  what 
the  necessities  of  the  case  required,  there 
would  be  great  reason  to  deplore  it.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  his  opinion 
as  to  the  future.  If  it  preyed  necessary 
to  adopt  hostile  measures,  with  the  large 


allied  forces  now  going  out  to  China,  suc- 
cess there  would  be  inevitable.  It  could 
not  be  supposed  that  any  Chinese  or  Tartar 
force  could  resist  the  arms  of  two  such 
powerful  nations  as  the  Allies,  when  mus* 
tercd  so  strongly  as  in  the  expedition  now 
on  its  way  out.  It  was  much  to  be  desired 
that  the  Emperor  of  China  would  listen  to 
the  advice  which  was  offered  him,  and 
avert  hostilities  while  it  was  yet  in  hia 
power.  Ho  feared,  however,  that  such 
would  not  be  the  case,  and  he  had  read 
with  regret  the  news  of  the  gatliering  of 
large  Tartar  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Pekin. 
The  Chinese  people  did  not  like  taking 
advice,  and  the  persuasion  even  of  their 
best  friends  was  of  no  avail.  In  the  event 
of  their  not  yielding  to  our  demands,  we 
must  of  necessity  proceed  to  retake  the 
forts  before  which  our  gallant  forces  had 
been  defeated,  and  then  advance  upon  Tien- 
tsin. He  felt  satisfied  that,  once  in  force  at 
Tien  tsin,  the  Court  of  Pekin  would  open 
their  eyes  to  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
yielding  ;  but  in  any  case  he  should  depre- 
cate the  consequences  of  success,  if  not 
exercised  with  justice  and  moderation 
towards  the  Chinese.  As  he  said  before, 
China  was  really  not  a  country  to  go  to 
war  with.  They  had  nothing  to  oppose  to 
our  strength,  and  we  could  not  carry  war 
into  China  with  any  real  satisfaction  to 
ourselves,  although  we  might  briiijv  ruin 
and  desolation  upon  the  empire.  If  they 
pushed  on  to  Pekin,  they  would  run  the 
risk  of  making  it  like  what  Canton  was  at 
this  moment  ;  and  very  possibly  the  Court 
would  leave  the  city,  and  then  tlrey  would 
find  themselves  in  Pekin  without  the  means 
of  getting  any  officials  to  negotiate  with. 
There  was  a  probability,  too,  that  a  defeat 
might  induce  the  Chinese  not  only  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  but  to  remain  in  what 
lie  might  call  a  condition  of  passive  resist- 
ance, and  what  could  be  done  then  ?  What 
could  our  forces  do  before  an  enemy  that 
offered  no  opposition  ?  He  supposed  they 
would  just  have  to  come  away.  After 
having  endeavoured  in  vain  by  peaceful 
means  to  procure  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  which  he  had  no  hesitation  in  say* 
ing  he  thought  ought  to  be  carried,  he  did 
not  see  how  we  could  avoid  proceeding  to 
hostilities ;  but,  having  attained  the  suc- 
cess which  must  accompany  the  allied 
forces,  the  utmost  forbearance  and  con- 
sideration should  be  extended  to  a  nation 
so  utterly  indefensible  as  China.  The 
fabric  of  Chinese  power  was  of  so  flimsy  a 
character,   so  merely  ornamental,  and  so 
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unstable,  tlmt  he  had  no  doubt  the  conse- 
quence of  any  rude  shock  from  the  Allies 
would  be  to  break  up  the  empire.  The 
risk  we  ran  of  bringing  about  such  a  result 
ought,  he  thought,  to  make  us  cautious 
how  far  we  carried  our  operations. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  1  suppose 
there  is  no  one  in  this  House  who  can 
question  the  professional  opinion  of  the 
gallant  Admiral  who  has  just  sat  down,  or 
who  will  be  disposed  to  doubt  his  seal  and 
devotion  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  and 
the  country.  The  gallant  Admiral  has  re* 
ceived  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  his  immediate  superiors,  and 
therefore  I  think  it  is  quite  unnecessary — 
indeed  impossible — for  me  to  go  into  the 
questions  he  has  adverted  to  with  regard 
to  his  conduct  and  the  differences  with  the 
noble  Lord  who  was  Her  Majesty's  Am- 
bassador in  China.  I  doubt  whether  this 
is  nn  occasion  when  we  can  conveniently 
and  usefully  discuss  the  whole  question 
with  regard  to  China ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  hen.  Gentleman  (Mr.  B.  Coch- 
rane) who  brought  forward  this  subject 
made  so  many  charges  against  Mr.  Bruce, 
and  went  so  much  into  detail  that  I 
cannot  altogether  avoid  questioning  some 
parts  of  the  narrative  in  which  he  in- 
troduced them.  The  House  will  recollect 
that  Mr.  Bruce  was  sent  to  China  entirely 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  and  of 
acting  at  Pckin  as  Her  Majesty's  Envoy 
Extraordinary.  Before  he  went  he  laid  a 
paper  before  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
asking  for  instructions,  and  pointing  out 
that,  as  there  were  parts  of  the  treaty 
which  he  had  reason  to  fear  wer^  very 
unpalatable  to  the  Chinese,  some  diffi- 
culties might  arise,  not  then  perceived,  in 
carrying  the  treaty  into  effect.  I  must 
say  that  Mr.  Bruce  did  not  suggest  that 
the  entrance  to  the  Pciho  would  be  re- 
sisted ;  but  he  asked  the  question  whether 
he  should  insist  on  going  up  to  Pekin. 
The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  then  directed 
him  to  go  to  Pekin,  and  gave  him  the 
following  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of 
proceeding  there  : — 

**Yoa  will  probftbly  And  it  advisable,  before 
your  departure  from  Shanghai,  to  send  an  intima- 
tion to  Pekin  of  your  approach,  and  to  request 
that  suitable  an'angements  may  be  made  for  your 
honoiunblo  reception  .it  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho, 
and  at  Tien-tsIn,  and  lor  your  journey  from  that 
place  to  Pekin.  The  admiral  in  command  of  Her 
Majesty's  naval  forces  in  China  has  been  directed 
to  send  up  with  you  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  a 
suflScicnt  naval  force,  and  unless  any  unforeseen 
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circumstances  should  appear  to  make  another 
arrangement  more  advisable,  it  would  seem  desir- 
able that  you  reach  Tien-tsin  in  a  British  ship  of 


war. 


The  case  which  actually  ocovrred  was  not 
foreseen.  Mr.  Bruce  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  with  a 
suitable  naval  force.  Admiral  Hope  says, 
Mr.  Bruce  said  with  an  '*  imposing*'  naval 
force.  But  I  take  it  for  granted  that  snob 
a  naval  force  was  intended  as  would  inspire 
so  much  respect  or  awe  to  the  Chinese 
that  there  would  then  be  no  difficulty  in 
proceeding  up  the  Peiho  and  arriving  at 
Pekin.  Many  petitions  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  me  on  the  assumption  that 
Mr.  Bruce,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  at- 
tempted to  reach  Pekin  by  force  ;  that  be 
intended  to  force  his  way.  Mr.  Bruce,  I 
submit,  acted  exactly  according  to  his 
instructions.  He  wrote  immediately  on 
his  arrival  at  Shanghai,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  to  ask  that  suitable  preparations 
should  bo  made  for  his  reception.  He 
said  he  should  proceed  to  Tien-tsin,  and 
when  ho  arrived  there  ho  hoped  suitable 
preparations  would  be  made  according  te 
his  character  as  Plenipotentiary  for  his 
conveyance  to  Pekin.  Ho  states  it  in 
these  words :— > 

**  The  undersigned  takes  this  opportunity  of  in- 
forming his  Excellency  Kweiliang  that,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  above  instructions  of  his  sovereign, 
he  is  about  to  proceed  without  delay,  by  ship,  to 
Tien>tsin.  He  trusts  that  the  necessary  orders 
will  be  given  for  the  conveyance  of  himself  and  his 
suite  from  thence  to  Pekin,  and  for  the  provision 
of  suitable  accommodation  for  him  during  his  re- 
sidence in  the  capital  itself,  in  a  manner  befitting 
the  dignity  of  the  nation  he  represents." 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  contempla- 
tion of  the  use  of  force  in  that  request,  but 
that  it  is  a  simple  request  that  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Emperor  of  China  will  make 
due  preparation  for  his  journey  and  recep- 
tion. The  hou.  Gentleman  says  that  there 
were  persons  waiting  at  Shanghai  to  nego- 
tiate with  him,  and  that  they  were  told  by 
Lord  Elgin  to  stay  there  for  that  purpose. 
But  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  professes  a  wish  to  shovr 
every  indulgence  to  Mr.  Bruce,  did  not,  in 
this  respect,  do  him  bare  justice,  because 
the  fact  is  that  in  the  beginning  of  March 
Lord  Elgin  wrote  to  the  Ministers  of  the 
Emperor  of  China  that  he  should  not  re* 
turn  to  Shanghai,  that  he  was  about  to 
proceed  to  England,  and  that  another  per- 
son would  go  from  England  with  the  view 
of  exchanging  ratificaliuns  at  Pekin,  and 
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residing  there  as  Her  Majesty's  represen- 
tative. These  Chinese  Ministers,  after  the 
receipt  of  that  letter,  remained  from  the 
30th  of  March  until  the  middle  of  June, 
but  no  one  can  say  that  they  were  justified 
in  expecting  either  Lord  Elgin  or  Mr. 
Brooe  to  negotiate  at  Shanghai,  when  they 
bad  received  an  intimation  that  another  and 
more  natural  course  had  been  decided  upon. 
Mr.  Bruce  accordingly,  in  further  compli- 
ance with  hia  instructions,  called  on  Admiral 
Hope  to  furnish  him  with  an  adequate  force. 
According  to  directions  received  from  Lord 
Elgin,  that  force  was  furnished,  and  he 
proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho.  Up 
to  this  time  he  had  had  no  intimation  what- 
ever from  the  Chinese  Ministers  that  his 
entrance  to  the  Peiho  and  proceeding  to 
Tien-tsin  would  be  opposed,  or  even  ob- 
jected to.  These  Chinese  Ministers  pro- 
posed to  re-negotiate,  or,  in  fact,  re-open 
certain  points,  and  to  alter  some  parts  of 
the  treaty.  Mr.  Bruce  very  properly  de- 
clared that  that  was  no  part  of  his  duty ; 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  exchange  ratifica- 
tions, and  not  re-open  questions  fJready  set* 
tied  by  the  treaty,  and  that  he  intended  to 
proceed  to  the  Peiho.  If  any  one  will  look 
at  the  correspondence  with  these  Ministers, 
be  will  find  that,  although  they  attempted 
te  re-open  questions,  yet  after  a  time  they 
Apparently  coincided  with  Mr.  Bruce.  At 
ail  events,  they  declared  themselves  ready 
to  do  what  he  desired.  Thej  made  some 
objections  to  the  length  of  the  journey  and 
the  tin>e  it  would  take,  but  they  never,  nor 
do  I  believe  it  woa  in  their  minds  or  know- 
ledge to  do  so — they  never  suggested  to 
Mr.  Bruce  that  the  Emperor  of  China  ob- 
jected to  that  mode,  or  that  any  resistance 
would  be  made  to  his  proceeding  to  Pekin. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  what  objections 
there  oould  be,  supposing  the  Emperor  of 
China  intended  to  admit  him  to  Pekin  and 
ratify  the  treaty.  If  that  were  the  Empe- 
ror's intention,  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  Mr.  Bruce  proceeding  by  the  usual  and 
shortest  route,  nor  to  giving  him  those 
advantages  in  bis  short  journey  of  forty 
miles  from  Tien-tsin  to  the  capital  which 
would  enable  him  to  reach  it  in  a  manner 
he  had  been  led  to  expect,  as  becoming  the 
representative  of  a  friendly  Power.  But 
another  party  seems  to  have  had  a  pre- 
dominant influence  with  the  Emperor  of 
China.  They  do  not  manage  matters  in 
that  country  as  they  do  here.  In  England 
when  one  party  is  in  power  the  other  is 
out.  The  one  pursues  a  policy,  tlie  other 
criticij^s  it.     But  in  China  there  are  two 


paHies  in  power  nt  the  same  time,  one 
being  for  peace,  and  the  other  for  war,  and 
therefore  the  treatment  shown  to  the  mis- 
sion was  of  a  character  totally  difi^erent 
from  that  which  was  expected.  Mr.  Bruce 
desired  that  the  Admiral  should  proceed  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  and  when  there 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  his  reception.  He 
always  proposed  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  go  up  with  one  or  perhaps  two  ships, 
just  sufficient  for  himself  and  retinue.  It 
was  not  proposed  to  take  up  the  whole 
squadron.  The  Admiral  could  not  find 
out  what  orders  had  been  given  to  the 
forts.  It  did  not  appear  whether  tliere  was 
to  bo  resistance  or  not.  A  number  of 
country  people  appeared,  whom  Mr.  Bruce 
calls  a  rabble,  and  they  said  there  was  no 
person  of  authority  among  them,  that  they 
were  mere  country  people,  that  they  had 
put  stakes  in  the  river  to  defend  them- 
selves against  pirates  (which  is  not  a  very 
unlikely  event),  and  that  they  knew  nothing 
of  what  the^  Government  would  do.  So 
matters  remained  until  the  last  moment. 
It  was  not  that  Mr.  Bruce  insisted  on  re- 
fusing the  proposition  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  that  he  should  go  some  other  route, 
but  up  to  nine  o'clock  on  the  day  the  attack 
was  made  he  was  induced  to  think  that 
the  Government  of  China  was  not  disposed 
to  resist  his  proceeding  up  the  Peiho. 
And  let  me  say  that  my  belief  is,  that  if 
Admiral  Hope  had  been  as  successful  as 
the  gallant  Admiral  (Admiral  Seymour) 
was  the  year  before  in  passing  the  forts 
and  destroying  them,  we  should  have  heard 
that  Mr.  Bruce  had  arrived  at  Pekin  ;  and 
as  the  gallant  Admiral  has  said,  if  his  boat 
had  got  into  the  mud,  there  would  have 
been  hundreds  of  Chinese  to  assist  him  ; 
and  that  the  Emperor  of  China  would  have 
said  the  resistance  was  made  against  his 
orders,  and  that  he  was  quite  ready  to 
disavow  any  such  resistance,  and  to  re- 
ceive  Mr.  Bruce  as  became  the  representa- 
tive of  a  friendly  Power.  But  events,  I 
must  own,  turned  out  otherwise.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  say  precisely  what  course  was 
that  which  might  have  saved  Mr.  Bruce 
from  difficulty.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
evils  which  he  had  to  consider  were  very 
great  on  every  side.  He  was  placed  with« 
out  instructions  in  a  position  he  did  not 
expect.  He  had  with  him  a  large  force. 
He  had  with  him,  mind  you,  a  large  force 
— a  large  British  force,  with  a  British  Ad- 
miral in  command.  Ho  desired  the  Ad- 
miial  to  clear  the  river.     When  the  morn- 
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ing  came  on  which  that  iras  to  be  done, 
he  received  intimation  thnt  if  he  would  ao 
to  anotlier  place,  ton  miles  off,  ho  would 
be  received  by  a  high  officer,  and  means 
provided  by  which  he  might  reach  Pekin. 
Let  any  one  who  really  feels  that  indul- 
gence which  the  hon.  Gentleman  professed 
consider  the  difficult  position  to  which  Mr. 
Bruce  was  placed.  He  was  ordered  by  the 
Government  of  his  country  to  go  to  Pekin 
to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
and  not  to  ratify  the  treaty  anywhere  else. 
He  was  told  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
that  militia  and  rabble  had  put  stakes,  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  against  pirates. 
There  were  some  persons  at  Shanghai  who 
told  him  that  the  Emperor  of  China  meant 
to  resist  the  advance  of  the  British  Minis- 
ter. Other  persons  told  him  that  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  his  reception,  and 
everything  would  pass  in  tranquillity.  He 
had  to  decide  this  difficult  question,  whe- 
ther he  should  attempt  to  pass  by  force, 
or  without  orders  desire  the  British  Ad- 
miral to  retire  from  forts  which  were  taken 
with  ease  by  a  British  force  the  year  be- 
fore, and  thus  give  the  appearance  to  the 
whole  of  China— I  may  say  to  the  whole 
of  England  and  the  whole  of  Europe — of 
shrinking  before  forts  which  were  easily 
overcome  a  short  time  before.  Let  us  sup- 
pose he  had  taken  the  latter  course.  Let 
us  consider  what  opinion  would  then  have 
been  passed  upon  him  in  this  country.  Let 
us  suppose  that  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing he  had  said,  **  I  will  not  attempt  to 
pass  these  forts,  but  submit  to  any  pro- 
posal which  the  Chinese  Government  may 
make."  For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  after  the  successful  resist- 
ance made  to  the  British  and  French  ad- 
vance the  Chinese  were  more  disposed  to 
be  civil  and  apparently  conciliatory  to  the 
Americans  than  they  would  havo  been 
under  other  circumstances.  It  was  their 
obvious  policy.  Let  us  suppose  that  Mr. 
Bruce  had  met  with  the  same  treatment  as 
the  American  Minister,  and  that  he  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  capital  in  what  is 
said  to  be  not  tho  most  honourable  mode 
of  conveyance.  I  will  suppose  him  to  have 
arrived  at  the  capital,  and  to  have  been 
told,  as  Mr.  Ward  was,  that  if  he  expected 
an  audience  he  must  perform  the  kotoo — 
strike  his  head  to  the  ground  and  offer 
himself  as  the  representative  of  a  tributary 
nation.  I  will  suppose  him  to  have  dis- 
played tho  same  spirit  as  Mr.  Ward — and 
I  am  sure  he  would  have  displayed  it — 
that  he  had  replied  that  ho  would  perform 
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DO  ceremony  which  was  not  performed  at 
tho  Courts  of  tho  Western  Powers,  or 
which  would  be  considered  as  degrading^, 
or  as  placing  his  Sovereign  in  an  inferior 
position  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  The 
Chinese  would  have  said  to  him,  as  thej 
said  to  Mr.  Ward,  **  What  was  the  use  of 
your  coming  here,  then  ?  You  can't  ratify 
your  treaty  hero  ;  we  will  conduct  you  to 
the  coast,  and  there  it  will  be  ratified." 
Suppose  Mr.  Bruce  had  done  all  this,  what 
would  have  been  said  of  his  conduct  here  ? 
Would  not  people  have  said  to  him,  **  You 
had  instructions  to  go  to  Pekin  to  get  your 
treaty  ratified ;  you  have  not  obeyed  thorn  ; 
you  have  suffered  humiliation,  and  you  have 
not  carried  out  your  object,  your  only  ex- 
cuse being  that  you  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend some  resistance,  though  you  were 
aware,  itnd,  indeed,  had  seen  it  with  your 
own  eyes,  that  a  similar  resistance  had 
been  previously  overcome  with  the  greatest 
ease  ?  Don't  you  know  the  character  al- 
ways givon  of  the  Chinese,  that  they  are 
an  unwarlike  nation?  Don't  you  know 
that  the  resistance  from  which  you  ran 
away  might  have  been  overcome  in  half  ao 
hour,  if  you  had  gone  boldly  forward?" 
Can  anybody  doubt  that  this  would  have 
been  the  judgment  passed  on  Mr.  Bruce 
here  ?  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the 
danger  that,  the  Chinese  having  got  ready 
their  forts,  blocked  up  the  river,  and 
altogether  made  more  extensive  prepara- 
tions than  Mr.  Bruce  was  aware  of.  Her 
Majesty's  troops  might  suffer  a  reverse 
in  spite  of  their  gallantry  and  bravery. 
These  were  the  alternatives  presented 
to  Mr.  Bruco,  and  never  was  a  civil 
officer  placed  in  a  situation  of  more  diffi- 
culty. Without  attempting  to  decide— and 
I  will  not  attempt  to  decide  myself  whe- 
ther his  course  was  the  best — I  say  there 
were  infinite  difficulties  on  both  sides,  and 
the  Government  were  justified — and  not 
only  justified,  but  they  would  have  been 
neglecting  their  duty  in  doing  otherwise-— 
in  telling  Mr.  Bruce  that  their  confidence 
in  him  was  not  diminished  by  the  course  be 
had  taken.  I  have  said  thus  much  because 
it  was  necessary,  after  the  numerous  com- 
plaints which  have  been  made  against  Mr. 
Bruce,  and  after  what  has  been  said  to-night 
by  the  hon.  Member,  to  place  before  the 
House  thedifficulties  in  which  he  was  placed. 
When  this  news  reached  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  we  came  to  the  immediate 
and  unanimous  conclusion  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  terms  proposed  to  the  Chinese 
Governmenli  or  the  oourse  hereafter  pnr* 
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sued  towards  them,  it  was  necessary  to 
support  them  by  such  a  force  in  the  Chinese 
waters  as  should  make  it  manifest  that 
our  moderation  was  the  result  of  willing- 
ness, not  of  weakness.  With  regard  to 
the  particular  terms  we  have  offered,  the 
gallant  Admiral  said,  most  truly,  that  we 
could  not  hare  asked  for  less  than  the 
treaty  of  Tien>tsin,  which  had  been  signed 
and  had  received  the  special  approval  of 
the  Emperor  of  China.  Nothing  but  the 
rati6cation  remained  to  be  given,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  us,  because 
Her  Majesty's  forces  had  suffered  a  loss, 
because  400  or  500  men  had  been  killed 
or  wounded,  to  give  up  a  treaty  solemnly 
agreed  to,  or  to  retreat  from  conditions 
to  which  the  Emperor  of  China  had  given 
his  consent.  It  was  also  necessary  to  ask 
for  an  apology  for  what  has  occurred,  to 
which  I  think  we  are  entitled ;  for,  whatever 
may  be  the  cose  of  the  Emperor  of  China 
with  regard  to  his  right  of  forbidding  a 
passage  up  his  rivers,  or  defending  their 
entrance,  lie  was  clearly  not  justified  in 
barring  the  passage  without  giving  notice, 
or  in  entrapping  the  British  Minister  into 
an  ambuscade.  For  such  a  proceeding  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  nation  re- 
quires an  ample  satisfaction  and  apology. 
With  regard  to  the  general  question  I 
onite  agree  with  the  gallant  Admiral  and 
trie  sentiments  that  have  been  expressed 
by  the  hen.  Gentleman  that  we  should 
treat  the  Chinese  with  every  justice.  It  is 
not  because  England  and  France  are  far 
stronger  in  war  than  China  that  therefore 
we  ought  to  give  them  an  inch  less  than 
the  justice  to  which  they  are  entitled.  I 
agree  with  the  gallant  Admiral,  too,  in 
those  motives  of  policy  to  which  he  referred. 
I  know  very  well  that  in  pressing  too 
severely  upon  the  Emperor  of  China  we 
may  entirely  dislocate  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  Empire  and  the  state  of  society  already 
too  much  weakened  and  impaired,  and  that 
that  which  is  our  only  business  there,  com- 
merce, might  be  seriously  injured  by  stand- 
ing out  for  complete,  instead  of  resting 
satisfied  with  insufficient,  terms  of  peace. 
Buty  at  the  same  time,  everybody  I  have 
seen  possessing  any  acquaintance  with 
China  is  of  opinion  that  unless  we  place 
ourselves  in  a  position  to  show  that  we  are 
able  to  enforce  all  our  demands,  the  lives 
not  only  of  British  subjects,  but  of  all 
Europeans  in  China,  would  be  endangered. 
We  must  be  strong  enough  to  vindicate 
our  honour  and  treat  with  them  on  equal 
terms*    At  first  it  was  necessary  to  make 


preparations  by  which  to  show  our  strength, 
and  this  we  did  in  communication  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  There  was  a 
chance  that  the  Emperor  of  China  might 
offer  terms  himself  ;  that  Mr.  Bruce 's 
readiness  to  receive  those  terms  might  be 
known,  and  that  the  whole  matter  might 
have  been  settled  in  a  way  to  satisfy  our 
honour,  nnd  at  the  same  time  obtain  for  us 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  That  hope  has 
to  some  extent  been  disappointed.  It  may 
be  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  send  out  a 
person  of  more  authority  than  Mr.  Bruce, 
who  has  not  been  engaged  in  this  conflict, 
who  mi  orb  t  obtain  from  the  Emperor  the 
concession  of  terms  of  peace  which  he 
would  not  otherwise  assent  to.  That  is 
a  matter  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Qo- 
vcmment  has  been  seriously  directed,  and 
I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity,  as  soon 
as  the  next  mail  comes  in — and  wo  expect 
it  very  soon — to  state  to  the  House  the 
course  which  the  Government  intend  to 
pursue.  In  the  mean  time,  not  fearing 
the  decision  of  this  House,  not  unwilling 
to  give  it  every  information,  I  renture  to 
say  that  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  in  a 
position  at  this  moment,  without  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  before  them,  to 
come  to  a  decision.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  for  the  House  to  wait  before  it  pro- 
nounces any  absolutely  decisive  opinion 
either  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bruce  or  the 
course  which  the  Government  propose  to 
pursue.  I  agree  with  the  gollant  Admiral 
that  our  business  in  China  is  commerce.  A 
Minister  residing  there  would  not  have  the 
same  duties  to  perform  as  a  Minister  resid- 
ing at  any  European  Court.  His  chief  busi- 
ness would  be  to  treat  of  matters  of  com% 
merce,  to  protect  his  own  countrymen 
residing  in  the  country,  and  to  obtain  re- 
paration for  them  if  any  of  them  chanced 
to  sustain  injury  ;  and  it  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion to  consider  whether  this  could  best  be 
done  by  a  Minister  residing  at  Pekin,  or  at 
one  of  the  outports,  and  going  to  Pekin 
occasionally.  These  are  matters  which  re- 
quire grave  consideration.  I  am  not  saying 
now  that  we  ought  to  ask  for  more  than  wo 
have  already  obtained,  the  option  which  is 
given  by  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin.  Every 
honour  has  been  rendered,  and  justly  ren- 
dered, to  the  brave  men  who  fought  so 
gallantly  yet  unsuccessfully.  But  the  cha- 
racter of  the  naval  service  has  not  suffered 
by  that  misfortune.  I  need  only  add  that 
I  shall  feel  happy  indeed  if  the  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  should  lead  by 
suocessful  negotiation  to  the  establishment 
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of  permanent  relations  of  peace  with  timt 
countr}'. 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON:  I  very  much 
agree  with  what  fell  from  the  nohle  Loi*d 
at  the  commencement  of  his  speech,  that 
for  several  reasons  the  present  is  not  a  de- 
sirable moment  for  entering  into  a  general 
discussion  of  the  question  of  our  relations 
with  China.  That  opinion  acquires  even 
greater  force  from  what  was  stated  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech,  and 
by  the  arrangements  which  the  Qovern- 
ment  hare  made  for  bringing  the  Naval 
Estimates  forward  to-night.  The  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  the  late  unfortunate 
collision  with  China,  involving  not  only 
transactions  which  have  occurred,  but  mat- 
ter affecting  our  future  relations  with  that 
great  Empire,  must  necessarily  be  of  im- 
portonco,  and  in  many  respects  also  of  ex- 
treme difficulty.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Honiton  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane)  availing  himself 
of  the  right  which  he  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed, has  placed  before  the  House  the 
ophiions  which  he  entertains  on  some  parts 
of  the  subject.  He  has  stated  them  with 
great  clearness  and  ability  ;  and  I  am 
bound  to  say,  as  far  as  we  are  now  in  pos- 
session of  information,  that  there  were 
many  parts  of  his  observations  in  which  I 
am  much  disposed  to  concur.  The  noble 
Lord,  in  answering  my  hon.  Friend,  passed 
in  review  several  of  the  transactions  which 
have  taken  place,  but  he  has  not  gone  into 
the  whole  of  them  ;  and  if  I  now  abstain 
from  entering  more  fully  into  the  subject,  I 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  not 
assenting  to  all  that  fell  from  the  noble 
Lord.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Bruce  in  par- 
ticular is  a  point  on  which  I  should  be  sorry 
to  express  any  premature  opinion.  I  am 
simply  anxious  not  to  appear  as  altogclhei* 
concurring  in  the  intimation  that  has 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord.  My  belief  is, 
that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bruce  must  be 
divided  into  two  periods  —  namely,  that 
which  elapsed  prior  to  his  leaving  Shanghai, 
and  the  subsequent  period  after  his  arrival 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho.  And  I  would 
remind  the  noble  Lord  that  in  his  observa- 
tions he  has  altogether  omitted,  or,  nt  least, 
be  has  touched  very  lightly  on  the  despatch 
which  bears  more  than  any  read  by  him 
upon  the  question  at  issue^I  mean  that 
sent  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  Shanghai  on  the 
12tb  or  13th  of  November.  On  this  mat- 
ter I  wish  to  be  understood  as  altogether 
reserving  my  opinion.  But  I  have  felt  a 
y^ery  great  desiro  to  hear  what  aro  the  in- 
tent.ions  of  the  Qovernmeot  ou  so  important 
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and  delicate  a  matter.  I  hope  I  may  infer 
from  the  little  the  noble  Lord  has  said  to- 
day, that  the  course  which  th^y  will  pursue 
will  be  one  of  moderation.  Further  than 
that  1  will  not  inquii*e,  especially  after  tli* 
declaration,  which  I  heard  with  great  satia- 
fnction,  and  as  to  which  I  hope  no  mis- 
understanding exists — that  as  soon  as  tha 
next  despatch  is  received,  which  the  Go- 
vernment expect  will  be  on  a  very  early 
day,  we  may  anticipate  a  full  explanatioa 
from  the  noble  Lord  of  the  policy  which 
they  are  prepared  to  adopt  with  regard  to 
China.  [Lord  J.  Russell  signif^  kit 
assent.]  With  that  understanding,  I  think 
the  offer  made  by  the  noble  Lord  affords 
an  additional  reason  for  abstaining  at  this 
moment  from  any  further  discussioD  ;  par- 
ticularly as  wo  are  all  anxious  to  hear  the 
statement  of  my  noble  Friend  opposite 
(Lord  C.  Paget).  But  although  I  thus  wiah 
to  exercise  some  reserve  in  entering  iota 
the  general  question  of  our  policy  in  China, 
there  is  one  part  of  the  subject  on  which  I 
wish  to  maintain  no  reserve  at  all,  and  that 
is  as  to  the  appeal  which  I  understood  wm 
in  some  sense  made  to  mo  by  the  kon. 
and  gallant  Admiral  the  Member  for  Devon- 
port  (Admiral  Sejmour)  with  regard  to  the 
opinion  expressed  bj  the  late  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty regarding  his  conduct  while  in  com- 
mand on  the  Chinese  station.  I  confess 
I  entertain  some  regret  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  officer  felt  obliged — as  I  presume 
he  did  in  justice  to  himself — to  allude  to 
the  unfortunate  difference  which  occurred 
between  him  and  the  noble  Lord  our  Am- 
bassador in  China.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fact  of  that  difference  was 
very  little  known  in  this  country,  and  I  am 
still  more  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that 
no  one  was  inclined  to  attach  blame  to  the 
gallant  Admiral.  I  am  sorry  that  the  mat- 
ter has  been  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  as  he  has  felt  it  due  to  him- 
self to  advert  to  the  subject,  I  think  I  am 
bound  in  justice  to  confirm  what  has  fallen 
from  him,  and  to  say  that  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  unanimously  approved  of  bis  con- 
duct. After  the  case  was  brought  under 
their  notice,  they  sent  out  to  the  gallant 
Admiral  for  an  explanation  of  the  faiets, 
and  a  full  and  clear  explanation  was  re- 
turned by  the  gallant  officer.  After  it  bad 
been  carefully  considered  it  was  my  pleas- 
ing duty  to  assure  him,  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  that  we  approved  of 
the  course  which  ho  had  adopted  ;  and  I 
think  I  am  bound  further  to  express  tke 
opinion  of  the  Board  that  there  had  beta 
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nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  gallant  Ad- 
miral which  was  not  perfectly  consistent 
w«th  the  high  and  honourable  character 
which  he  has  at  all  times  borne. 

Sir  DE  LACY  EVANS  said,  as  he 
had  placed  a  notice  of  Motion  on  this 
subject  upon  the  Paper,  ho  might  be  per- 
mitted to  say  a  few  words,  which  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  introduced  the  discussion 
had  spared  him  the  necessity  of  prolong- 
ing to  any  great  extent.  The  policy  to  be 
pursued  towards  CKina  bj  Her  Majesty's 
Government  he  hoped  would  be  maturely 
considered  ;  but  with  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  appeared  in  a  new 
character.  The  House  would  remember  the 
eloquence  and  grace  with  which  he  had 
delivered  his  opinions  on  the  same  subject 
on  a  former  occasion  ;  but  he  could  not  as 
truthfully  congratulate  the  noble  Lord  on 
tho  extenuatory  speech  of  that  evening, 
and  he  did  not  think  he  had  satisfactorily 
replied  to  the  arguments  of  tho  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Iloniton.  The  noble  Lord  had  stated 
that  every  indulgence  was  to  be  extended 
to  Mr.  Bruce  ;  but  the  important  question 
still  remained,  whether  in  making  war  on 
another  country,  he  was  justified  by  his 
instructions,  or  whether  his  acts  had  been 
subsequently  approved  of  by  the  Govern- 
ment In  a  speech  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby  on  the  24th  of  January,  he  said — 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  gallant  General 
must  not  read  a  speech  which  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Sir  DE  LACY  EVANS  said,  he  would 
simply  refer  to  the  speech  as  being  made 
in  *'  another  place.*'  The  noble  Earl  was 
reported  to  have  said, — 

Mr.  SPEAKER :  The  gallant  General 
is  equally  out  of  order  in  repeating  what 
took  place  during  the  present  Session  of 
Parliament  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Sir  DE  LACY  EVANS  said,  he  would 
not  allude  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
would  merely  state  that  a  noble  Lord  who 
bad  been  Prime  Minister  at  no  very  distant 
period,  had  declared  that  Mr.  Bruce 
was  not  sanctioned  by  any  instructions 
from  his  Government  in  the  course  which 
he  had  pursued.  There  were  some  other 
passages  of  importance  in  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Earl,  but,  under  penalty  of 
the  displeasure  of  the  Speaker,  he  would 
not  refer  to  them  ;  the  despatch  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  however,  might  be  legiti- 
mately remarked  on.  That  noble  Lord 
who  now  oxteuded  an  ab#olute  approbation 


to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bruce,  stated  in  the 
last  document  which  he  had  submitted  to 
tho  House, 

"  Now,  nltliough  the  denial  of  a  passnge  to  tho 
capital  by  the  usual  and  roost  convcnieDt  route 
would  have  been  evidence  of  an  unfriendly  dispo- 
sition, yet  it  was  a  matter  upon  which  you  might 
have  remonstrated  and  negotiated  without  having 
recourse  to  force  to  clear  the  passage." 

Now,  they  were  told  by  the  noblo  Lord, 
that  it  would  have  been  unbecoming  to  the 
English  character  and  reputation  if  ho  had 
remonstrated  or  proceeded  according  to 
any  other  course  than  that  which  he  had 
adopted.  [Lord  J.  Russell:— No.]  Sure* 
ly,  there  was  some  inconsistency  in  such  a 
declaration.  He  understood  the  noble  Lord 
to  dony  that  such  was  his  meaning.  If, 
however,  the  effect  of  the  discussion  which 
had  taken  placo  wore  to  induce  Her  Ma« 
jesty's  Government  (o  nominate  some  high 
personago  to  conduct  the  negotiations  in 
China,  who  did  not  labour  under  the  disad* 
vantage  of  having  been  mixed  up  in  the 
previous  controversy,  he  believed  that  a 
beneficial  result  would  have  been  attained. 
The  noble  Lord  had  also  stated  that  when 
the  next  despatches  had  arrived  they  (tho 
Government)  would  be  prepared  to  come  to 
a  deciiiion  and  to  state  their  policy.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  would  ill  becoma 
him  to  press  the  Motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice.  But  the  noblo  Lord,  in  allud« 
ing  to  this  matter,  had  not  attached  suffi- 
cient importance  to  the  war  they  were  then 
engaged  in.  It  was  a  war  which  would  em- 
ploy an  army  of  30,000  men.  Tho  noble 
Lord  had  stated  satisfaotorily,  as  far  as  it 
went,  but  rather  vaguely,  that  the  demands 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  make  on 
China  were  very  moderate.  The  demands 
might  be  of  that  character,  but  if  they 
were  to  be  backed  by  30,000  men,  the  re- 
sults of  such  demands  might  be  by  no 
means  moderate.  It  was  a  subject  for  the 
most  serious  considoration  by  the  House, 
He  would  postpone  his  Motion  till  the 
period  alluded  to  by  tho  noblo  Lord,  but 
there  ought  to  bo  no  delay  on  tho  part  of 
tho  Government  in  making  their  intentions 
known. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  I  think. 
Sir,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of 
the  House  that  it  will  be  more  expedient 
and  desirable  to  postpone  the  discussion  of 
this  question  till  my  noble  Friend  shall  be 
enabled  by  the  ai-rival  of  further  accounts 
from  China  to  explain  to  the  House  fully 
what  course  Her  Majesty's  Government 
intend  to  pursue.     We  have  another  i«9r 
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portant  Bubjeot  immediately  eoming  on, 
and  I  should  hope  the  House  will  forbear 
the  discussion  of  this  question  at  present, 
in  order  to  go  at  once  into  the  Nary  Esti- 
mates. I  will  only  observe  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  General  appears  to  have  mis- 
understood something  that  fell  from  my 
noble  Friend,  and  consequently  sees  some 
inconsistency  between  it  and  what  he  has 
written  on  a  former  occasion.  But  there 
really  is  none ;  the  gallant  General  sup- 
poses my  noble  Friend  to  have  told  Mr. 
Bruce,  in  the  despatch  referred  to,  that  if 
he  had  been  informed  beforehand  that  he 
could  not  be  allowed  to  go  up  the  Peiho,  he 
might  have  remonstrated,  and  some  ar- 
rangement might  have  been  made  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  ho  should  have  proceeded 
to  Pekin.  Now  what  my  noble  Friend  said 
was,  that  no  such  intimation  having  been 
given  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  the 
expedition  having  been  already  detained 
for  some  time  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho 
without  receiving  any  intelligence  as  to  its 
route,  it  was  not  advisable,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  retire  without  attempting 
to  ascend  the  river.  It  must  also  be  recol- 
lected that  Mr.  Bruce 's  decision  was  pro- 
bably influenced  by  his  instructions  from 
the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  who  told  him  he 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  force. 
Mr.  Bruce  might,  not  very  unnaturally, 
think  that  this  force  was  to  be  "  sufficient " 
for  some  purpose  or  other.  As  the  imme- 
diate purpose  was  to  go  up  in  a  ship  of  war 
to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Tion-tsin,  he  might 
also  be  allowed  to  consider  that  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  accompanying  force  was  to 
be  measured  by  its  power  of  overcoming 
any  obstacle  in  the  way.  But  I  will  not 
set  the  example  of  continuing  the  discus- 
sion I  am  asking  the  House  to  postpone. 
I  wish  now  to  state  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bridgwater  (Mr.  King- 
iake)  has  a  Motion  standing  on  the  notice 
paper  for  to-morrow  evening.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  it  will  be  very  inconve- 
nient to  press  on  a  discussion  upon  that 
Motion ;  and  I  would  ask  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  to  have  the  kindness  to 
postpone  it  till  a  time  when  the  House  will 
be  better  able  to  consider  it. 

Sin  CHARLES  NAPIER  said,  he 
thought  a  great  deal  had  been  said  in  justi- 
fication of  Mr.  Bruce,  but  very  little  of 
Admiral  Hope.  He  was  sure  the  House 
would  like  to  hear  more  of  the  courage  he 
had  shown  in  the  action  in  the  Peiho  than 
they  would  see  in  the  despatches.  He 
wished  then,  before  the  conyersation  on  the 
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China  question  closed,  to  read  a  letter  from 
an  officer  who  was  near  the  Admiral  during- 
the  action,  who  bore  witness  to  the  extra- 
ordinary courage  his  commanding  officer 
displayed.     It  said  : — 

"  I  am  going  to  try  and  give  you  an  aoooimt  of 
our  most  disastrous  affair,  as  my  time  will  allow, 
and  I  know  you  will  make  allowances  for  mo.  I 
suppose  the  Admiml's  despatch  will  be  published, 
but  I  doubt  if  you  will  get  all  there ;  at  any  rate, 
you  cannot  hear  from  that  aource  how  nobly  he 
behaved.  We  went  into  action  at  2*30,  the  Ad- 
miral standing  on  the  top  of  the  cook-house,  my- 
self and  the  French  captain  on  the  harness  caaks 
in  front  of  him.  By  three  o'clock  he  was  badly 
wounded  by  a  round  shot  taking  away  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  thigh,  the  lieutenant  commanding  and 
eight  men  killed,  and  twenty-two  badly  wounded. 
The  Plover  then  dropped  down  for  more  men,  and 
the  Admiral  lefl  her  to  hoist  his  flag  in  the^  Opos' 
turn:  all  this  time  his  wound  had  been  unattended 
to,  except  what  my  little  surgical  knowledge 
pointed  out.  When  we  left  the  Plover  there  were 
only  nine  of  us  with  a  whole  skin  left  out  of  her 
crew ;  she  was  literally  like  a  butcher's  slaughter- 
house. We  had  not  been  long  in  the  Opossum 
before  the  Admiral  was  again  wounded.  We  had 
managed  to  get  him  on  the  top  of  the  cook-house 
again,  and,  being  weak  from  his  wound,  he  was 
supporting  himself  by  the  mainstay,  when  a  round 
shot  took  that  away  and  threw  him  down  on  the 
deck,  injuring  him  on  the  head  and  fracturing  his 
ribs, — still  he  would  not  give  in,  and  was  placed 
on  tho  gunwale,  till,  at  last,  being  qoite  done  up, 
he  fainted.  I  then  got  him  into  a  boat  (French), 
and  was  taking  him  away,  but  ho  came  to,  and 
asked  me  which  was  the  ship  furthest  in.  I  said, 
*  Cormorant.*  *  Then  take  me  there.*  So  wo 
went  to  the  Cormorant,  where,  finding  him  per- 
fectly unable  to  stand,  I  had  the  signal  made  for 
Captain  Shadwell,  the  senior  captain,  who  camo 
on  board  and  took  charge." 

In  all  tho  records  of  our  naval  history 
there  was  no  instance  of  an  officer  showing 
greater  pluck  and  gallantry,  particularly 
as  every  one  who  had  been  wounded  must 
know  the  depressing  effects  such  severe 
wounds  had  on  the  system.  He  would  not 
go  into  the  question  whether  Admiral  Hope 
was  right  or  wrong  in  tho  attack  ho  made ; 
but  he  thought  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  only  show  a  good  feeling  if  it  sent 
him  out  the  Victoria  Cross.  It  was  not  a 
decoration  intended  only  for  successful  ac- 
tions ;  it  was  the  reward  of  great  valour, 
and  no  officer  had  ever  displayed  more  than 
Admiral  Hope.  He  trusted  the  Govern- 
ment would  see  the  necessity  and  propriety 
of  giving  him  the  Cross. 


SAVOY  AND  NICE.— POSTPONEMENT  OF 

MOTION. 

Viscount    PALMERSTON    said,  be 
wished  to  appeal  to  his  hon.  Friend  behind 
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him  (lifr.  Kinglake)  who  had  a  Motion  on 
the  Paper  for  to-morrow  on  a  question  of 
great  interest,  and  as  it  would  be  most  in- 
convenient in  the  present  state  of  things  to 
disouss  the  subject  in  Parliament,  to  ask 
him  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  postpone 
his  Motion  to  some  future  period. 

Mb.  a.  W.  kinglake  said,  with  re- 
spect to  theappeal  of  the  nobleV iscount(yi8- 
count  Paimerston),  he  had,  on  the  previous 
day,  received  a  note  from  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  containing 
an  intimation  similar  to  that  just  expressed. 
The  application  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
bringing  on  the  Motion  the  next  day  would 
be  injurious  to  the  public  service  and  affect 
the  negotiations  still  going  on  on  the  sub- 
ject.    On  receiving  the  note,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  to  make  the  ap- 
plication publicly  in  the  House  ;  and  he  had 
also  communicated  the  facts  and  the  course 
he  intended  to  take  to  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for   Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli). 
He  could  not  but  express  his  regret  for  the 
decision  the  Government  had  arrived  at  in 
determining  to  intercept  the  voice  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  this  question.     He 
believed  that  a  calm  and  temperate  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  not  have  weakened  the  efforts 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,   but  mate- 
rially have  strengthened  their  hands.     He 
might  also  be  permitted,  in  an  humble  way, 
to  express  his  own  opinion  that  Her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers,  in  the  course  of  that  dis- 
cussion, would  possibly  have  obtained   a 
knowledge  of  matters  of  dry  fact,  which, 
as  far  as  he  could  judge,  they  did  not  then 
possess.     He  ventured  to  say  this  because, 
if  he  rightly  understood  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  Earl  Granville  in  "  another 
place, ' '  Her  Majesty  'sGovemment  appeared 
to  have  acted  under  a  singular  mistake,  a 
mistake  for  the  existence  of  which  he  could 
easily  account,  but  still  a  mistake  which 
might  be  fraught  with  the  most  momentous 
consequences.     Since  this  appeal,  however, 
had  been  made  to  him  by  the  noble  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  a  loyal  subject 
of  the  Qneen,  it  was  needless  to  say  that 
he  must  assent  to  the  delay.     On  the  other 
hand,  he  should  have  the  right  to  expect 
that  his  Motion  should  be  allowed  to  come 
on  at  such  a  time  that  it  would  not  come  on 
in  vain.     According  to  information  which 
reached  him  not  many  days  ago,  the  20th 
of  this  month  was  the  day  ^x^  for  the — , 
he  wished  to  avoid  the  use  of  any  intempe- 
rate expression,  but  he  would  say,  that, 
according   to  information   which   he  had 


received,  Uie  20th  of  this  month  was  the 
day  fixed  for  the  completion  of  the  Act  in 
question.  The  day  on  which  the  noble 
Lord  proposed  he  should  bring  on  his. 
Motion  was  the  28th.  This  was  naturally 
unsatisfactory  to  him,  as  it  was  just  eight 
days  after  the  date  when  it  was  reported 
the  Act  was  to  be  complete.  He  should, 
however,  be  prepared  to  accept  the  assurance 
of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  28th  instant  would  not  be 
too  late  a  day  to  secure  the  object  which 
he  had  in  view  in  entering  upon  the  discus- 
sion of  an  iniportant  question.  He  need 
hardly  add  that  he  should  expect,  should 
any  circumstances  in  the  meantime  occur 
rendering  it  desirable,  that  a  day  earlier 
than  the  28th  would  be  selected  for 
that  discussion — for  he  had  no  doubt  the 
House  were  of  opinion  it  ought  to  take 
place  before  the  event  against  which  it  was 
meant  to  provide  had  come  to  pass — the 
noble  Lord  would  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
make  such  communication  either  to  him  or 
the  House  as  would  lead  to  the  result  which 
both  had  in  view. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said,  it 
would  be  very  satisfactory  if  the  Govern* 
ment  would  name  a  day  for  renewing  the 
discussion  on  China.  February  was  wearing 
away  fast ;  a  large  expedition  had  to  be  got 
together ;  and  it  ought  to  be  in  motion  in 
April  or  May.  He  trusted  the  Government 
would  consider  well  before  attempting  to 
take  possession  of  Pekin,  and  would  also 
bear  in  mind  the  dangers  which  would  beset 
the  expedition  if  it  were  detained  in  the 
waters  of  Pekin  so  late  as  November,  when 
the  monioon  changed  from  the  north,  and 
rendered  the  winter  almost  Siberian  in  ita 
character.  The  Gulf  of  Pecheli  waA  so 
acted  upon  by  the  winds  that  in  winter  it 
was  impossible  for  vessels  to  approach  the 
land  within  eight  or  nine  miles.  The  ex- 
pedition, under  these  circumstances,  would 
be  liable  to  have  its  supplies  cut  off,  and, 
having  to  deal  with  a  hostile  and  ingenious 
enemy,  a  second  Cabul  disaster  might  be 
the  result. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  that  re- 
verting to  the  subject  of  the  cession  of 
Savoy  to  France,  he  wished  to  state  that 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Kinglake)  was  of 
coarse  bound  to  yield,  as  he  had  done,  to 
the  wish  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  with  respect  to  the  post- 
ponement of  his  Motion.  It  was,  however, 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  question 
to  which  that  Motion  related  should  be 
discuBsed  without  delay.      It  waa  one  with 
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^peet  to  ^rhich  he,  as  well  as  his  lion. 
Fnend,  had  received  private  information  of 
the  utmost  importance  ;  and  he  could  not 
help  thinking,  with  all  due  deference  to  his 
nohle  Friend  (Viscount   Palmerston)  that 
it  would  bo  for  the  public  advantage  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  giving  expression  to  their 
opinions  upon  the  subject.     He  must  add 
that  the  nobI«  Lord  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  (Lord  Jolin  Russell)  seemed  to  him 
to  bo  very  shy  and  coy  in  furnisbing  the 
House  with  information  on  matters  con- 
nected with  Foreign  Affairs,  and  not  to  be 
disposed  to  act  with  that  liberality  on  the 
point  which  was  desirable.     The  Govern- 
ment, of  course,  he  was  aware,  occupied  a 
position  as  well  in  the  case  of  foreign  as 
of  domestic  policy  which  required  that  no 
tordinnry  amount  of  consideration   should 
be  extended  to  them;  but  it  must,  neverthe- 
less, be  borne  in  mind  that  discussions  in 
that  House,  and  the  calm  determination  at 
which  it   might  arrive  on  any  particular 
question,  were  calculated   to  produco  an 
effect  abroad,  and  that  being  so,  he  should 
appeal  to  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  to  ^x  a  day  when  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.   Member  for  Bridg- 
water   might  be  proceeded   with.       The 
question  of  the  cession  of  Savoy  to  France 
was  one,  he  might  add,  which  affected  very 
much  the  future  of  Switzerland,  and  he 
held  in  his  possession  letters  assuring  him 
that  the  treaty  by  which  that  cession  was 
accomplished  had  already  been  signed.  He 
had,  moreover,  been   asked  to  plead  the 
oause  of  Switzerland  in  that  House,  and 
%o  state  on  her  behalf  that  if  Savoy  were 
made  over  to   France   the  neutrality   of 
^Switzerland  would  be  at  an  end — a  neu- 
trality   guaranteed    by    the    treaties    of 
1815,  which  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tiverton,  called  the  charters  by  which 
the  Eurgpean  Powers  now  held  the  terri- 
tories which  they  possessed.     If,  then,  the 
cession  in  question  were  to  take  place,  a 
roost  scandalous  and  iniquitous  proceeding, 
and  one    which    would  affect   the  future 
position  of  the  European  nations  perhaps 
to  European  convulsion,  would  have  been 
resorted  to.     He  would,  therefore,  again 
entreat  his  noble  Friend  to  name  a  day 
when  the  discussion  upon  the  subject  might 
be  entered  upon. 

Admiral  W A LCOTT:  Sir,  as  other  op^ 
portunity  will  offer  to  enter  upon  this  dis- 
cussion, and  as  the  House  is  very  naturally 
desirous  to  proceed  with  the  Kaval  EsU- 
mates,  I  will  restrict  myself  to  the  expres- 
Sir  Robert  Feel 


flion  of  my  concurrence  in  the  suggestHm 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral  (Sir  O. 
Napier)  that  the  Victoria  Cross  should  be 
conferred  on  Admiral  Hope.  It  has,  I 
admit,  been  almost  always  the  practice  of 
the  Government  of  this  country  not  to 
grant  rewards  for  deeds  of  heroism  which 
were  not  followed  by  success;  but  then 
I  should  remind  the  House  that  Ad  mind 
Hope  had  acted  in  the  case  of  the  en- 
counter at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  not 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  but  upon  the 
authority  and  at  the  request  of  the  Britiah 
Minister,  Mr.  Bruce,  so  that  he  did  not 
come  within  tho  scope  of  the  rule  by  which 
honour  was  refused  to  unsuccessful  bravery, 
because  of  the  stimulus  which  a  contrary 
course  was  supposed  to  afford  to  the  un* 
dertakiog  of  rash  and  disastrous  enter- 
prises. I  trust,  however,  that  in  honouring 
Admiral  Hope,  the  Government  will  not  be 
unmindful  of  tho  almost  superhuman  gal- 
lantry which  had  been  displayed  by  the 
officers  and  men  who  hod  served  under 
his  command.  I  trust.  Sir,  that  I  may  be 
permitted  again  to  avow  that  I  believe  the 
circumstances  of  the  action  of  the  Peiho 
justified  tlie  Admiral  in  commencing  the 
endeavour  to  force  the  passage  to  enable 
Mr.  Bruce  to  proceed  to  Pekin,  and  re- 
dound, on  calm  consideration  of  the  fact, 
most  signally  to  his  honour. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
must  express  his  regret  that  tho  gallant 
Officer  who  had  just  spoken,  as  well  as  some 
other  distinguished  members  of  the  naval 
profession,  should  seem  to  think  that  the 
(rovemment  had  not  done  justice  to  that 
most  heroic  officer,  Admiral  Hope,  for  hit 
conduct  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho.  He 
could,  howerer,  state  with  the  utmost 
sincerity  that  the  Admiralty  highly  appre- 
ciated that  conduct,  as  well  as  the  bra- 
very of  the  gallant  band  who  were  under 
Admiral  Hope's  command,  and  the  loss  of 
many  of  whom  the  country  had  reason  to 
deplore.  The  Admiralty,  he  might  add, 
had  not  confined  their  appreciation  to  mere 
words.  Admiral  Hope  had  had  several 
promotions  placed  at  his  disposal,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  encounter  of  the  Peiho, 
and  three  officers  had  already  been  pro^ 
moted  on  his  recommendation.  Besides 
those,  through  death  racanciee,  there  had 
been  four  or  ^ve  promotions^  and  the  A4- 
miral  had  been  further  informed  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  recommend  for  advance- 
ment a  gironer,  a  boatswain,  three  engi- 
neers, and  other  meritorious  petty  officers, 
to  the  number  of   air.     The    Adfuhtilty 
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also  took  that  occaBion  of  expreflting  their 
high  BODse  of  the  gallantry  of  himsolf  and 
the  officers  under  him.  Whether  that  decla- 
ration was  to  ho  made  again  it  was  for  the 
Government  to  consider.  The  House*  how- 
erer,  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  must 
alwavs  be  some  discrimination  between  that 
which  was  a  victory  and  that  which  was  not 
80,  for  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  gallant 
Officer  who  had  last  addressed  them.  Un* 
doubtedly  the  Government  would  be  most 
glad  to  extend  to  Admiral  Hope  any  proof 
of  their  approbation  of  his  gallantry;  but 
if  rewards  were  to  be  bestowed  on  officers 
who,  however  gallant  their  conduct,  and 
however  well  conducted  their  operations, 
did  not  attain  success,  it  would  lead  here- 
after to  very  great  inconvenience.  Impru- 
dent officers  might  be  led  to  undertake  ex- 
peditions at  great  loss  of  life,  with  the  hope 
of  receiving  those  rewards.  Therefore  it 
was  certainly  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Go- 
vemment  to  exercise  the  utmost  discrimi- 
nation  in  this  respect;  but  with  regard  to 
Admiral  Hope  and  the  gallant  officers  under 
him,  they  had  had  the  full  approval  of  the 
Admiralty. 

COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE.— 
COAL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  he  rose  to  put  a 
Question  to  the  Government  with  respect  to 
the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France.  The 
House  would  bear  in  mind  that  when  it  had 
been  first  rumoured  that  that  Treaty  was 
about  to  be  entered  into,  there  existed  in 
this  country  a  feeling  rather  opposed  to  it^ 
but  that  when  it  had  been  announced  by  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
that  no  provision  of  the  Treaty  would  bo 
carried  into  effect  until  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted to,  and  received  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  public  confidence  had,  to  some 
extent,  been  restored.  The  20th  Article 
of  the  proposed  Treaty  ran  thus  :  — 

"  The  present  Treaty  not  to  be  valid,  unless 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  be  authorized  by  the  con- 
sent of  Her  Parliament  to  execute  the  engagements 
•ontraoted  by  Her  in  the  several  Articles  of  the 
Treaty." 

The  question  he  wanted  to  ask  was — in 
what  manner  Government  intended  to  pro* 
eeed  to  obtain  the  assent  of  Parliament  to 
the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  ?  His  question 
had  especial  reference  to  the  1 1  tli  Article, 
The  other  Articles  would  come  before  them 
In  Committee  of  Supply,  the  duties  being 
remitted  by  Resolution  to  that  effect  in  the 
ordinary  way.  But  the  llth  Article  was 
to  this  effect — 


'*  The  two  high  contracting  Powers  engage  not 
to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  coal,  and  to  levy  no 
duty  upon  such  exportation." 

This  Article  was  distinguished  from  aH 
the  rest,  as  it  would  not  be  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  in  Committee 
of  Supply,  where  they  voted  to  take  off 
duties.  By  this  Article  they  only  pledged 
themselves  not  to  put  a  duty  on,  and  there- 
fore in  Committee  of  Supply  this  Article  of 
the  Treaty  would  not  be  submitted  to  them, 
and  their  assent  to  it  could  not  be  obtained. 
He  attached  the  more  importance  to  this, 
because  the  Article  was  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  whole  Treaty.  The  House 
would  remember  that  the  article  of  coal  was 
the  one  first  to  be  admitted  into  France, 
very  much  prior  to  the  date  at  which  the 
general  admission  of  English  articles  was 
to  be  allowed.  It  was  also  to  be  admitted 
at  A  very  much  lower  duty  ;  not  only  so, 
but  at  a  duty  of  an  entirely  different  cha- 
racter ;  because,  while  all  other  articles 
were  admitted  under  a  protective  duty,  and 
a  high  protective  duty,  the  article  of  coal 
was  to  be  admitted  at  a  low  revenue  duty, 
the  only  revenue  duty  in  the  whole  Treaty. 
It  was  also  remarkable  that  while  we  bound 
ourselves  in  all  time  coming  not  to  make 
Coal  nn  article  of  revenue  to  ourselves,  we 
allowed  France  to  make  it  an  article  of  re- 
venue to  her.  It  was  also  remarkable  in  a 
constitutional  point  of  view.  By  this  Arti- 
cle Her  Majesty  bound  her  Ministers  in  the 
first  place,  in  all  time  coming,  not  to  pro- 
pose an  export  duty  on  coal.  She  also 
bound  herself,  if  any  individual  Member 
passed  a  Resolution  through  Parliament 
recommending  the  imposition  of  such  a 
duty,  to  interpose  her  veto.  No  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  whatever  the 
exigencies  of  the  country,  whatever  hostili- 
ties we  might  be  involved  in,  and  however 
other  sources  of  taxation  might  bo  strained 
to  the  utmost,  could,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty,  propose  to  derive  a  revenue 
from  coal.  But  it  was  to  be  observed  that 
this  stipulation  did  not  apply  to  France 
only  ;  it  must  apply  to  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  Whatever  might  be  our  re- 
lations with  any  other  State  of  the  world, 
a  Minister  oould  not,  during  peace,  put  an 
export  duty  on  coal  going  to  France,  or 
any  country  with  which  we  were  not  at 
war.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  a  word  in 
favour  of  an  export  duty.  Everybody 
knew  that  export  duties  were  vicious  in 
principle,  and,  indeed,  indefensible  ;  but  the 
principle  which  applied  to  other  duties  as 
objectbnable,  did  not  apply  to  coal.    Wine 
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or  cotton  might  be  used  and  re-produced, 
but  coal  was  an  exhaustible  commodity. 
Scientific  men  had  been  at  one  time  much 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  in  this  country.     It  was  well 
known  that   the  late  Dr.  Buck  land,  who 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Sir  R. 
Peel,  very  much  urged  him  to  put  an  ex- 
port duty  on  coal.     And  though  he  did  not 
connect  the  two  circumstances  as  cause  and 
effect,  it  was  known  that  Sir  R.  Peel  did,  in 
1842,  violate  his  principle  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, and  did  put  an  export  duty  on  coal, 
and  on  coal  alone.      He  (Mr,  Horsman) 
also  attached  the  greater  importance  to  this 
from  the  language  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  in 
hia  letter  of  instructions  to  our  Plenipoten- 
tiaries at  the  time  the  Treaty  was  about  to 
be  signed.     His  Lordship,  after  alluding  to 
the  vast  market  for  coal,  added — *'  Indeed 
there  still  remains  more  or  less  of  the  dis- 
position,   which  formerly   was   strong,   to 
view  the  export  of  coal  with  jealousy,  or 
even  to  subject  it  to  restriction.*'     It  had 
been  formerly  the  opinion  of  the  best  scien- 
tific men  that,  even  at  the  then  rate  of 
consumption,    the  coal-fields   of  England 
then    worked  could  not  last  300  years. 
Three  hundred  years,  they  said,  was   a 
very  long  time  compared  to  the  life  of  a 
man,  but  a  very  short  time  in  the  life  of 
a  nation.     The  greatness  of  England  de- 

S ended  upon  her  ooal.  And  if  300  years 
ence  their  ooal  should  be  exhausted,  what, 
they  asked,  would  become  of  the  country, 
for  which  they  were  bound  to  legislate  for 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present.  But  it 
was  not  now  the  question  whether  they 
should  put  an  export  duty  on  coal;  they 
were  absolutely  going  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  giving  a  bonus  for  its  exportation.  He 
had  intended  some  time  ago  to  move  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  statistics  affecting  the  new 
and  larger  coal-fields  in  Wales,  and  how  long, 
at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  they 
were  likely  to  last.  Since  he  bad  seen  this 
Article  in  the  Treaty  that  notion  had  been 
revived  ;  and  he  certainly  thought  it  would 
be  a  very  wise  act  on  the  part  of  Ministers 
to  issue  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
what  was  the  extent  of  coal  to  be  had  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  how  long  it  was 
likely  to  last.  This  Article  of  the  Treaty, 
the  only  one  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  no- 
tice and  sanction  of  Parliament,  was  in  his 
opinion  so  important,  that  he  had  rather  all 
the  rest  had  been  withdrawn  than  it.  lie 
wished  to  know  whether  or  not  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Governmenti  by  any  other 
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mode»  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  House 
to  its  approval  of  that  Article  ? 

Mb.  AUGUSTUS  SMITH  said,  tl« 
Treaty  was  very  one-sided.  With  referencik 
to  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Stroud  (Mr.  Horsman)  it  was  important 
to  observe  that  while  the  article  obliged  us 
not  to  put  any  duty  on  the  export  of  coal, 
there  was  no  reciprocal  obligation  on  France 
not  to  put  export  duties  on  articles  sent  to 
this  country.  Nay,  more,  on  wine,  brandy, 
and  almost  all  other  articles  of  French  pro- 
duce, an  export  duty  was  put.  If  this 
clause  of  the  Treaty  were  allowed  to  re-t 
main  as  it  was,  it  should  be  made  to  apply 
to  export  duties  put  on  by  France  on 
articles  of  her  produce. 

Mb.  GREG  son  remarked,  that  some 
very  competent  authorities  considered  that 
the  coal  of  the  United  Kingdom  would 
afford  a  supply,  at  the  present  rate  of  con* 
sumption,  for  2,C00  years. 

Colonel  HERBERT  said,  he  could  not 
help  observing  that  very  important  con- 
sequences were  involved  in  this  Article  of 
the  Treaty,  which  certainly  required  further 
explanation  from  the  Government.  As  he 
read  the  Article,  in  the  event  of  any  angry 
discussion  with  France  tending  to  war,  and 
making  war  imminent,  nothing  short  of  an 
absolute  declaration  of  war  on  our  part 
would  enable  us  to  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  coal.  There  was  another  point, — in 
the  event  of  war  with  any  other  Power, 
even  during  the  continuance  of  that  wari^ 
nothing  could  enable  us  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  coal  to  France,  thus  making 
France  a  general  coal  depot,  with  a  power 
of  selling  it  to  the  other  nation  with  which 
we  might  be  at  war.  In  the  event  of  war 
between  France  and  any  other  Power  we 
equally  engaged  not  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  coal.'  It  might  so  occur  that 
France,  being  engaged  in  war  with  some 
other  nation,  we  might  be  prepared,  not 
to  take  part  in  it,  but  to  take  the  line, 
perfectly  right  in  a  neutral  Power,  to  pre- 
vent the  exportation  of  coal  to  France  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war.  Coal 
was  not  yet  decided  to  be  contraband  of 
war  ;  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  our  Courts 
BO  to  declare  it.  Whether  so  declared  or 
not,  however,  it  was  obviously  as  much  an 
article  of  warlike  stores  as  gunpowder,  or 
any  other  material  which  had  always  been  so 
regarded.  Such  being  the  ease  he  hoped 
to  receive  from  the  Government  some  ex- 
planation on  this  Article  of  the  tariff. 

Mb.  AYRTON  said,  he  wished  to  ex^ 
press  a  hope  that  the  second  reading  of 
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the  Corporation  (City  of  London)  Bill  would 
be  BO  fixed  that  its  coming  on  would  not 
be  left  in  uncertainty  from  the  number  of 
notices  which  preceded  it. 

Mb.  J.  L.  RICARDO  said,  the  object 
of  our  commercial  legislation  should  be  to 
exchange  that  which  we  could  produce 
with  the  greatest  facility  for  that  which 
we  most  required.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  many  captious  objections  should  be 
taken  to  the  fiscal  arrangements  recently 
announced  ;  but  the  yery  last  objection  to 
have  been  anticipated  certainly  was  the  one 
now  urged  against  the  exchange  of  that 
commodity  which  of  all  others  we  could 
produce  cheapest  and  with  the  greatest 
advantage  to  ourselves.  He  could  not 
agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Uorsman)  in  his  estimate  of  the  policy  of 
an  export  duty.  Most  writers  on  political 
economy  held  that  there  was  very  little 
difference  between  an  export  and  an  import 
duty ;  and  unless  we  put  an  export  duty 
on  coal,  how  were  we  to  prevent  that  article 
from  being  exported  ?  This  was  a  ques- 
tion not  for  us,  but  for  other  countries  to 
decide.  There  was  nothing  new  in  the 
exportation  of  coal  from  England.  Now, 
however,  the  French  Government  were 
willing  to  admit  our  coal  duty  free,  or  at 
least  at  a  reduced  duty.  Where  was  the 
great  misfortune  in  that  ?  As  far  as  war- 
like objects  were  concerned,  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  French  Government  should 
not  have  admitted  our  coal  and  iron  at  any 
previous  time,  except  that  it  had  hitherto 
thought  fit  to  levy  an  import  duty  upon 
them  for  State  purposes.  The  present 
was  not,  however,  a  proper  occasion  for 
discussing  the  great  question  of  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty. 

,  Sib  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
was  willing  to  admit  that  it  was  not  the 
proper  time  to  discuss  the  general  subject, 
but  the  object  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Stroud  was  a  simple  one.  He  wished 
to  obtain  from  the  Government  some  ex- 
planation as  to  the  manner  in  which  a  par- 
ticular article  in  the  Treaty  was  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  House.  That  question  was 
one  of  great  importance. 

YisoouNT  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
having  already  spoken  he  did  not  intend  to 
trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
by  asking  permission  to  enter  into  details 
with  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  Treaty, 
lie  would  simply  assure  them  that  full  in- 
formation would  be  given  on  that  as  well 
as  on  other  points  on  Monday  next.  It 
was  inconvenient  to  anticipate  now  what 
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would  be  duly  explained  on  the  proper 
occasion.  He  had  risen  solely  to  answer 
the  question  that  had  been  put  to  him 
relative  to  the  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the 
Corporation  of  London.  That  measure 
was  fixed  for  Thursday.  Other  matters, 
however,  stood  for  Thursday  ;  and  if  that 
Bill  could  not  then  come  on  at  a  proper 
hour  for  its  fair  discussion,  it  would  be 
fixed  for  some  other  day,  when  it  could  be 
considered  at  a  proper  hour  of  the  evening. 

NAVY  ESTIMATES.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  before 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  left  the  Chair  he 
wished  to  called  attention  to  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  Navy  Estimates  for  the 
present  year.  These  Estimates,  the  grand 
total  of  which  exceeded  £12,800,000,  were 
larger  in  amount  by  more  than  a£l,000,OOQ 
than  any  that  had  ever  been  presented  to 
that  House  in  time  of  peace.  Such  an 
augmentation  in  our  armaments  was  natu- 
rally supposed  by  the  country  to  indicate 
that  the  Uovernment  were  under  an  appre- 
hension that  war  would  occur  at  no  distant 
period.  It  was  desirable  that  the  House 
should  know  from  the  Government  whether 
there  was  any  foundation  for  that  im- 
pression. If  there  was  not,  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  justified  in  submitting  such 
extravagant  Estimates  to  Parliament.  The 
number  of  men  required  for  the  navy  this 
year  of  peace  was  85,500,  being  6,000 
more  than  they  required  when  they  were 
actually  at  Var  with  Russia.  The  cost 
of  the  navy  wos  £13,900,000,  being 
£8,050,000  more  than  was  required  in 
1851.  The  army  and  navy  this  year  cost 
£14,626,000  more  than  was  required  in 
1851.  The  expenditure  under  these  heads 
was  increasing  at  a  fearful  ratio,  and  must 
continue  to  do  so  unless  the  House  took 
the  matter  seriously  into  its  own  hands. 
The  greater  the  expenditure  the  greater 
the  patronage  at  the  command  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  day.  He  took  notice,  with 
regard  to  shipbuilding,  that  the  shipwrights* 
wages  per  ton  were  50  per  cent  higher  at 
Woolwich  than  at  Chatham,  and  he  thought 
the  difference  most  extraordinary.  He  also 
wished  to  inquire  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  go  on  creat- 
ing a  vast  accumulation  of  Admirals.  There 
were  no  fewer  than  336  Admirals  in  the 
present  Estimates,  and  that  was  an  Admiral 
for  olmost  every  ship  and  gun-boot  in  the 
navy.  With  regard  to  Generals  of  Marines, 
there  were  no  less  than  38  in  the  present 
Estimates,  though  he  believed  that  during 
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ibe  last  war  no  such  officer  was  knowa.  He 
believed  the  appointmeat  to  be  a  sinecore. 
A  tast  amount  of  money  was  spent  fts  bodn- 
ties  and  gratuities,  and  lie  therefore  hoped 
that  the  noble  Seere(arj  to  tho  Admiralty 
wotild  be  able  to  gire  a  better  account  than 
be  had  given  last  year  of  the  success  of  the 
new  scheme  in  procuring  able  seamen ;  and 
he  likewise  trusted  that  the  noblo  Lord  at 
ihe  head  of  the  Government  would  state 
whether  it  was  on  account  of  the  appre- 
hension of  war  with  any  great  Power  that 
ho  required  so  fnuch  nionejr  for  navdl  and 
military  purposes. 

COLOMBL  SYKBS  soid,  he  concurred 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  in  his 
observations  upon  the  alarming  increase 
Of  the  Naval  and  Military  Estimates.  If 
thev  went  on  increasing  as  they  had  done 
of  late  years,  vast  as  was  the  increase  of 
the  capital  of  the  country,  it  would  bo  un^ 
qual  to  meet  the  enormous  growth  of  ex- 
penditure, lie  Could  see  nothing  either 
in  the  external  relations  of  the  country  or 
in  its  internal  to  account  for  the  increase  in 
tho  natal  and  military  expenoiture*  which 
Was  progressing  absolutely  systemati- 
cally and  determinedly.  The  increase  of 
£1,000,000  in  the  Naval  Estimates  of  the 
year  would  haVe  enabled  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  remove  the  war  duties 
on  tea  and  sugar.  It  would  be  better  for 
tho  country  to  be  actually  at  war,  because 
then  they  might  hope  to  see  some  end  of 
the  expense*  but  there  seemed  to  be  no 
prospect  of  a  cessation  of  the  expenditure, 
which  wa^  occasioned  by  the  state  of  sus- 
picion in  which  they  noW  were.  When  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Admiralty 
was  on  the  Oppoarition  Benches,  he  gave  the 
House  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  In 
favour  of  economy.  SI i nee  the  noble  Lord 
had  come  into  office  he  had  somewhat 
disappointed  those  expectations.  In  the 
name  of  common  sense  why  could  not  a  pro- 
position be  made  for  a  mutual  disarmament 
in  France  and  this  country. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  that  though  ho 
deeply  regretted  the  great  increase  in  the 
Estimates,  and  did  not  think  there  was  that 
beccssity  for  it  which  others  imagined,  he 
acquitted  the  noble  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty from  all  responsibility  on  account  of 
the  increase.  The  noblo  Lord,  simply  as 
an  executive  officer,  carried  out  the  wishes 
of  tho  House,  and  the  only  question  was, 
whether  they  were  getting  the  best  value 
for  tho  money  spent. 

Mr.    BENTINCK    said,    he   had  only 
two  remarks  to  make  in  reference  to  whot 
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had  fallen  from  the  gallant  Member  for 
Aberdeen  (Oolonel  Sykes)  on  the  subjeet 
of  mutual  disarmament.  Ho  merely  wished 
to  say,  what  he  belieted  was  the  optnion 
of  every  rational  mun,  thai  the  term  was 
ift  itself  an  Absttrdity.  There  eould  be  no 
mutual  disarmament  between  ihia  eenntry 
and  Franco.  What  was  disarmament  in 
England  was  not  disarmament  In  FrMce. 
He  trusted  that  they  would  not  again 
hear  such  a  proposition  brought  forward. 
All  he  wished  to  say  in  refereneo  to 
his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  Was,  that  he  quite  concurred  ia 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  hon.  Member 
fof  SunderUnd  (Mr.  Lindsay)  that  the 
increase  in  the  Navy  Estimates  this  year 
was  not  owing  to  anv  faolt  of  the  lioblo 
Lord,  who  was  unable  to  carry  out  in 
office  the  economical  views  he  had  expresed 
when  in  Opposition*  His  noble  and  gaK* 
lant  Friend  when  in  Opposition  did  his  best 
to  arrest  tho  Attention  of  the  House  ftnd 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  certain  nbusoe 
which  were  alleged  to  exist.  Tho  noble 
Lord  at  that  time  fully  established  his  case« 
He  (Mr.  Bentinek)  eould  state  from  hie 
own  knowledge,  that  since  the  noble  Lord 
hdd  taken  office,  no  man  could  havo  worked 
harder  or  have  done  more  to  carry  out  ia 
practice  the  pledges  he  had  given  when  in 
Opposition.  It  was  mere  justice  to  the  noble 
Lord  to  say  so  much.  So  far  from  the 
results  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Admiralty 
for  the  present  year  being  orer  and  above 
what  they  ought  to  be,  our  armameotSi 
great  as  they  were,  must,  so  far  as  tho 
present  defences  of  the  country  were  eon- 
corned,  be  considered  as  hardly  adequate 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  position  in  case 
of  hostilities  such  as  might  occur  at  any 
time  on  a  very  short  noticoi  and  as  might 
involve  an  enormous  stake  if  this  oountry 
was  not  defended  by  a  large  maritime  force. 
Captaik  JERVIS  said,  he  attributed 
tho  large  demands  which  were  now  made 
upon  the  country  for  purposes  of  defence 
to  the  House  of  Commons  having  been  so 
long  ••  led  by  the  nose  "  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hume.  In  addition  to  the  £70,000,000 
of  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchoqtter 
had  spoken  on  Fridar  night,  no  less  a  sum 
than  £10,000,000  would  be  required  for 
national  defences*  If  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  had  done  its  duty  from  1825  down- 
wards we  should  not  now  be  called  upon 
to  pay  for  what  ought  to  havo  been  done 
long  ago. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Homo  in  GemmitUe  of  Sappl/.      Mr. 
Massbt  in  the  Chair. 

(In  the  Comroittte.) 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET :  Sir,  it 
nooded  not  the  obserfations  of  the  hot). 
Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr*  W.  Williams) 
nor  those  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Aberdeen  (Colonel  Sykes)  to  eonvince 
me  of  the  great  responsibility  whieh  rente 
upon  my  shoulders  in  presenting  this  year 
to  the  House  Estimates  for  the  navy  larger 
than  those  which  tvere  ? oted  last  year  by 
upwards  of  a  miilion»  and  within  one  mil« 
lion  and  a  half  of  the  highest  Estimates 
during  the  late  war  with  Russia ;  there- 
lore  in  asking,  on  the  part  of  the  GoYcm- 
neut,  the  Committee  to  rote  so  rest  a 
sum  of  money,  it  behoves  me  to  show  the 
necessity  for  keeping  up  our  large  arma> 
mcntSt  and  continuing,  certainly  durinj^  the 
Resent  year,  our  great  system  of  construc- 
tion of  ships.  I  believe  it  will  be  conceded 
by  all  that)  apart  fh)m  the  consideration  of 
the  navies  of  other  nations,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  England,  with  her  numerous 
Colonies  and  her  enormous  commcrce»Bhottld 
maintain  upon  the  seas  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  vessels.  Even  supposing,  therefore, 
that  every  other  European  Power  wer^  sud- 
denly to  disarm,  and  to  lay  up  its  vessels 
In  its  ports,  we  should  still  be  obliged,  for 
ilio  poliee  of  the  seas,  to  maintain  a  large 
force  afloai.  So  that,  no  matter  what  may 
take  plaoo  in  the  way  of  disarmaments, 
•uoh  as  those  which  have  been  alluded  to 
by  other  Powers,  nothing  of  the  kind  would 
justify  us  in  adopting  a  like  course.  Such, 
then,  is  one  consideration  to  which  impor- 
tance ought  to  be  attached  when  we  discuss 
the  Navy  Estimates  year  by  year.  It  is 
not  my  intention  upon  the  present  occasion 
to  enter  upon  the  history  of  the  past.  I 
•ball  confine  my  observations  to  the  pre- 
sent, and  as  far  possible  to  professional 
lubjects,  avoiding  all  matters  of  high  na* 
ttonal  policy.  Over  and  above  the  question 
of  the  maintenance  of  squadrons  for  the 
pfotcetion  of  our  Colonies  and  the  police  of 
tbe  seas,  we  must,  of  course,  consider  what 
18  the  condition  of  other  countries  with  re* 
•pect  to  their  naties ;  for,  be  it  remem- 
bered, the  steam  navy  is  a  new  creation.  It 
is  the  productof  the  lost  decade.  All  nations 
Imvo  recentlj  started  fair.  A  few  years  ago 
we  had  a  vast  number  of  line-of^battlo  ships 
and  frigates,  and  by  turning  out  a  certain 
number  of  new  vessels  every  year,  and 
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selves  upon  atl  equality  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  behoves  us  then,  imme^ 
diately  to  set  to  work  to  regain  that  supe^ 
riority,  of  which  the  introduction  of  steam 
has  temporarily  deprived  us.  Let  me,  in 
tho  first  place,  as  an  important  point  for 
our  consideration,  give  the  Ccmmittee  some 
idea  of  what  other  nations  really  possess. 
There  is,  happily,  no  longer  any  mystery 
in  theso  matters.  I  rejoiecd  when  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  John  Pak- 
ington)  gave  us  last  yeor  the  fullest  infor- 
mation obout  our  own  and  foreign  navies, 
and  shall  follow  his  example.  I  may  also 
state  that  foreign  nations  have  no  sort  of 
hesitation  in  showing  us  their  dockyards. 
An  idea  at  one  time  prevailed  that  the 
French  did  not  like  us  to  state  publicly  in 
Parliament  the  eitcnt  and  composition  of 
their  navy.  Only  two  years  ago,  in  antiei* 
pation  of  a  discussion  in  this  House,  and 
knowing  there  was  some  little  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  tho  amount  of  the  French 
force,  I  wrote  to  the  French  Minister  of 
Marino,  Asking  whether  he  would  have  any 
objection  to  give  me  a  list  of  the  French 
Navy.  Ho  sent  mc,  in  reply,  the  name  and 
force  of  every  ship  in  the  navy.  What  I 
am  about  to  state*  therefore,  need  excite 
no  apprehension,  as  being  likely  to  give 
the  least  ofietrce  to  other  nations*  I  begin 
with  France.  The  French  Navy  is  really 
becoming  very  powerful.  At  tho  present 
time  the  French  have  32  ships  of  the  lino 
afloat  and  5  building ;  34  frigates  afloat 
and  13  building  ;  6  iron^cased  ships— ^ 
of  which  class  of  vessels  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  presently -^building ; 
17  corvettes  afloat  and  2  building;  39 
gunboats  afloat  and  29  building  ;  5 
floating*  batteries  afloat  and  4  building  \ 
31  transports ;  86  avisos  afloat  and  3 
building.  All  these  are  steam  vessels ; 
and  they  make  an  aggregate  of  244  ofloat 
and  61  building.  We  have  reason  to  bo^ 
lieve  from  the  best  information  wo  have  ro*. 
ceived  that  most  of  those  which  are  build* 
ing  might  be  launched  within  a  few  months, 
but  I  confine  the  force  at  the  immediate 
disposal  of  the  French  to  244  ships.  It  is 
true  that  if  any  gentleman  were  to  inquire 
at  the  French  Admiralty  he  would  be  told 
that  they  had  only  9  ships  of  the  lino  at 
sea,  the  rest  being  in  reserve;  but  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  every  one 
of  those  244  vessels  could  be  manned  and 
sent  to  sea  in  a  very  few  weeks.     **  Ships 
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ia  reserve"  is  a  Tery  good  term  for  the 
French,  and  I  do  not  quarrel  with  it,  but 
according  to  our  riew  those  ships  are 
perfectly  ready.  The  result  is,  therefore, 
that  the  French  hare  244  steam  vessels 
which,  if  hostilities  were  to  break  out, 
which  God  forbid! — and  we  have  indeed, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  no  such 
eventuality  will  occur — could  be  manned 
and  sent  to  sea  within  a  very  few  weeks, 
some  of  them  within  a  few  days.  But 
there  is  another  Power  which  is  making 
great  struggles  to  create  a  steam  navy — I 
^  mean  Russia,  and  really  in  our  considera- 
tion of  this  subject,  I  do  not  think  this  fact 
has  been  brought  before  the  House  with 
sufficient  prominence.  We  are  informed, 
upon  very  good  authority,  that  the  Russians 
have  9  ships  of  the  line  afloat — steam  ships 
like  those  of  France — and  9  building;  18 
frigates  afloat,  and  3  building;  10  corvettes 
afloat,  and  11  building;  30  small  vessels, 
of  which  we  do  not  exactly  know  the  force, 
afloat ;  112  gun-boats  afloat,  and  25  build- 
ing ;  8  transports.  The  total  is  187  steam 
Tcssels  afloat,  and  48  building.  That  is  a 
very  formidable  navy,  and  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  we  are  discussing 
what  amount  of  force  we  ought  to  maintain 
at  sea.  England,  as  is  well  known,  has  of 
late  years  been  endeavouring  to  form  re- 
serves at  a  vast  expense.  First  of  all,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
.  (Sir  J.  Qraham)  established  the  continuous 
service ;  then  we  had  Coast  Volunteers; 
and  now  we  have  what  are  called  the 
Royal  Naval  Volunteers.  Up  to  the  pre* 
sent  time  the  last-mentioned  scheme  has 
not  been  very  successful.  I  mention  this 
subject  now,  instead  of  waiting  until  I 
refer  to  our  own  force,  in  order  to  show 
the  distinction  between  ourselves,  who 
really  have,  so  to  speak,  no  reserves,  and 
the  French  and  Russians,  who  have  vast 
bodies  of  men  at  their  immediate  disposal. 
1  am  obliged  to  say  that  before  stating  the 
force  which  we  have  in  commission,  and 
which,  according  to  my  calculation,  is  that 
which  may  fairly  be  compared  with  what 
the  French  have  afloat.  The  distinction 
between  the  fleets  of  the  two  countries  is 
this — that  while  all  the  French  ships 
which  are  afloat  can  be  manned  at  very 
short  notice,  it  is  only  those  which  we  have 
in  commission  which  are  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion. Some  little  novelties  are  introduced 
year  by  year  into  the  Estimates,  and  at 
page  13,  this  year,  hon.  Members  will  find 
the  exact  number  of  ships  in  commission 
on  the  1st  December  last.     On  the  1st  oi 
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December  last  we  had  in  commission  the 
following  steam  ships — I  exclude  sailing 
vessels  altogether — line-of-battle  ships,  27; 
frigates,  43 ;  sloops,  small  vessels,  and 
gun-boats,  94;  total,  164, .being  an  in- 
crease of  46  vessels  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  steam-ships  in  commission  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1858.  In  addition, 
we  had  the  10  coastguard-ships,  the  coast- 
guard tenders  and  cruisers,  all  steam  ves- 
sels, making  a  total  of  244  steam  ships  in 
commission.  Since  that  date  we  have  com- 
missioned 1  line-of-battle  ship  and  2  frigates. 
This,  then,  is  the  force  you  must  compare 
with  the  French  and  Russian  Navy,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  can  be  called  anything 
like  an  undue  or  improper  amount  of  naval 
power  for  this  country.  Of  this  force  we 
have  for  the  defence  of  our  own  shores,  in- 
cluding with  the  permission  of  my  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  South wark  (Sir  C. 
Napier)  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  the 
following:  —  27  line-of-battle  ships,  14 
frigates  and  corvettes,  and  29  sloops  and 
gun-boats;  total,  70,  which  is  a  very  re- 
spectable force.  Of  the  27  line-of-battle 
ships  14  are  now  at  home,  and  13  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  addition  to  this  force  we 
have  the  10  coastguard-ships,  which  are 
very  useful  for  the  defence  of  our  harbours, 
and  17  or  18,  or  sometimes  20,  tenders, 
gun-boats,  and  cruisers  attached  to  them. 
In  China,  we  have  at  this  moment  14 
frigates  and  corvettes,  and  41  sloops  and 
gun-boats;  total,  55  vessels.  We  have, 
upon  other  stations,  some  at  Vancouver's 
Island,  some  on  the  North  American  sta- 
tion, and  some  at  other  places,  3  line- 
of-battle  ships,  19  frigates  and  corvettes, 
and  32  sloops'' and  gun-boats;  total,  54. 
This  is  the  force  which  we  have  to  op- 
pose— God  forbid  that  I  should  use  that 
word  as  though  any  opposition  was  likely 
to  occur— this  is  the  force  which  we  main- 
tain at  sea  in  comparison  with  the  forces  of 
France  and  Russia.  I  now  will  give  the 
list  of  our  entire  Steam  Navy.  Wo  have 
of  line-of-battle  ships  48  afloat,  and  11 
building,  (and  we  expect  within  the  next 
month  to  launch  two  of  the  latter  which 
will  make  50  afloat  by  the  end  of  the 
financial  year),  besides  12  sailing  line-of* 
battle  ships  fit  for  conversion.  Of  frigates 
we  have  34  afloat  and  9  building  or  con- 
verting ;  and  likewise  6  sailing  frigates  fit 
for  converting;  steam  block-ships,  9  afloat; 
iron-cased  vessels,  4  building ;  corvettes 
16  afloat,  and  5  building  ;  sloops,  45  screw 
and  35  paddle,  total  80  afloat  and  15  build- 
ing ;  small  vessels,  27  afloat ;  gun-boats. 
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169  afloat  and  23  buikling ;  floating  bat- 
teries, 8  afloat ;  transports,  troopships, 
tenders,  yachts,  &o.,  screw  18,  paddle  43, 
total  61  ;  screw  mortar-ships,  4  afloat ; 
total  afloat  456.  building  67.  Suppos- 
ing the  Committee  is  pleased  to  con- 
sent to  these  Estimates,  we  hope  to  add 
to  the  navy,  before  the  end  of  the  next 
financial  year,  8  line-of-battle  ships,  12 
frigates,  4  iron-cased  ships,  4  corfettcs,  15 
sloops,  and  23  gnn>  vessels  and  gun-boats. 
That  includes  the  conversion  of  4  line- 
of-battle  ships  and  4  frigates.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Bstimates  generally,  before  I 
turn  to  the  particular  Votes,  I  wish  only  to 
state  to  the  Committee  that  they  will  find 
that  the  great  increase  arises  upon  three 
Votes,  those  referring  to  the  number  of 
men,  the  building  of  ships,  and  the  trans- 
port of  troops.  This  expenditure  under 
the  latter  heiEul  is  very  large,  but  I  hope 
it  is  of  a  temporary  and  special  nature, 
consequent  upon  the  hostilities  with  China. 
I  do  not  enter  into  the  question  as  to  the 
policy  of  those  hostilities,  but  1  think  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  is  right  for  the 
Admiralty  to  present  an  Estimate  which 
will  be  adequate  to  the  performance  of  the 
service^  that  may  be  required.  I  will  now 
ask  the  Committee  to  turn  to  Vote  No.  1 
upon  which  there  is  an  increase  of  no  less 
than  £410,000  over  the  Vote  of  last 
year,  in  order  to  give  us  the  power  of 
augmenting  our  numbers  by  11,700  men 
and  boys,  of  which  number  we  propose 
to  add  to  the  fleet  8,000  seamen,  1,000 
niarines,  and  2,000  boys  ^this  last  addi- 
tion being  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Royal  Commission  as 
to  the  establishment  of  training  ships), 
100  additional  Coastguards-men  afloat,  and 
600  ashore.  The  Coastguards-men  on 
shore  are  to  replace  the  old  Custom  House 
civilians,  who  are  being  superannuated. 
The  Board  of  Admiralty  have  given  to  the 
question  of  the  number  of  men  required 
the  most  serious  consideration,  and  that 
which  has  been  asked  for  is  only  enough 
to  man  the  ships  in  Commission,  and  to 
carry  out  another  recommendation  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  that  we  should  main- 
tain a  reserve  of  seamen  in  our  own  ports. 
We  hope  we  shall  be  enabled  to  keep  up  a 
force  at  sea  according  to  the  numbers  I 
have  mentioned,  perhaps  with  some  little 
increase  here  and  there,  as  well  as  a  re- 
serve of  seamen  in  our  home  ports  ;  and  in 
addition  wo  hope  to  bo  able  to  maintain  a 
body  of  marines  not  less  than  6,000  as  a 
home  force. 


Sib  JOHNPAKINGTON:  What  would 
you  state  as  the  average  number  of  the 
home  force  ? 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET:  We  hope 
to  have  a  reserve  of  10,000  men  over 
and  above  what  are  employed  on  active 
service.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  say 
exactly  what  will  be  the  force  available, 
but  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Admiralty  to 
carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  that  there  should  be  a  con- 
siderable reserve  of  seamen  in  the  home 
ports,  and  available  for  an  emergency. 
In  connection  with  Vote  No.  1,  we  propose 
to  increase  the  pay  of  the  masters,  engi- 
neers paymasters,  and  chaplains  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  Last  year,  my  right  hon. 
Friend  opposite  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  pro- 
posed what  has  given  very  general  satis- 
faction in  the  navy,  an  increase  in  the  pay 
of  the  surgeons  of  the  navy.  It  was  a  great 
misfortune,  however,  that  he  overlooked 
the  claims  of  officers  of  equal  social  posi- 
tion. There  are  three  other  classes  of 
officers  who  labour  under  the  same  disad- 
vantages as  the  surgeons — that  is  to  say, 
to  whom  the  higher  ranks  of  the  service 
are  practically,  if  not  absolutely  closed. 
Masters  may  rise,  but  not  engineers  or 
paymasters.  A  very  strong  reason  why 
we  should  improve  the  position  of  the 
assistant  and  second  masters  is  to  be 
found  in  the  scarcity  of  these  officers 
which  the  Navy  List  exhibits.  They  are 
men  of  great  respectability  and  high  edu- 
cation, and  they  naturally  prefer  the  mer- 
chant service  to  the  navy.  If  the  pay  in 
the  latter  service  bo  inferior,  the  same 
remark  holds  good  of  the  engineers,  who 
do  not  care  to  give  up  the  higher  pay  which 
they  get  in  the-merchant  service  to  come  into 
the  navy.  As  to  paymasters,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  them,  but  they  are  in 
the  same  social  position,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  leave  them  out  of  view  in  framing 
the  scheme.  The  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  that  there  should  be  a  small  increase 
of  pay  to  each  of  those  classes.  The  change 
will  consist  chiefly  in  putting  them  in  a 
higher  position,  with  their  present  pay,— 
which  is  calculated  on  length  of  service — 
that  is  to  say,  they  will  be  allowed  to  count 
the  time  they  have  been  second  masters, 
and  so  on  with  the  paymasters  and  engi- 
neers. It  is  also  proposed  they  should  have 
the  advantage  of  counting  the  time  during 
which  they  have  acted  before  we  have  con- 
firmed their  present  rank,  and  also  part  of 
the  time  they  have  been  assistants,  which 
will  be  a  great  boon  to  these  officers.     If 
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Her  Majesty  should  Banetion  the  arrange- 
ment, I  will  lay  it  on  the  table.  The  oost 
of  this  increase  will  be  only  some  £25,000. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  soheme  will  give 
unbounded  satisfaction.  Some  of  the  par- 
ties concerned  may  think  it  a  rather  nig- 
gardly advance,  but  it  is  all  the  Qoveru* 
niont  think  it  right  to  propose.  The  item 
for  good-conduct  pay  to  petty  officers  is 
very  much  the  same  as  last  year.  There  is 
one  large  item  not  In  the  present  estimate 
which  was  very  considerable  in  that  of  last 
year;  I  mean  the  half  bounty.  The  charge 
for  seamen's  clothing,  tobacco,  and  soap, 
£380,502,  is  very  large  this  year,  even 
though  £274,594  it  is  assumed  will  be  re- 
paid by  seamen  in  the  course  of  the  year  ; 
and  I  had  some  doubt  whether  it  ought  to 
fall  entirely  on  the  present  Estimate,  or 
be  in  part  prorided  for  in  that  of  last 
year.  The  enormous  addition  to  the  fleet, 
and  the  gratuitous  issue  \>f  clothing  ex- 
ceeded the  calculations  of  the  eomptroller  ; 
and  our  store  being  exhausted,  this  large 
item  required  to  be  taken.  It  makes  a 
large  increase  in  the  Bstimate,  but  will 
not  be  a  permanent  charge.  The  Vote  for 
victualling  depends,  of  course,  on  the  num- 
ber of  men,  and  needs  no  further  explana- 
tion. In  the  third  Vote,  that  for  the  Ad- 
miralty, there  is  an  increase  to  tlie  amount 
of  £14,323.  I  have  received  from  the 
Accountant-Generai  of  the  Kavy  a  very 
curious  statement  as  to  Che  Amount  of  the 
cost  of  the  management  and  superinten- 
dence of  the  Admiralty  since  1821  to  Uie 
present  time,  year  by  year,  which  sitows 
very  clearly  that  we  are  much  harder 
worked  now  than  our  predecessors  used  to 
be.  In  1821  the  Navy  Bstimates  amounted 
to  £0,382,785 ;  yet  the  superiutendeiits 
of  the  Admiralty  and  Navy  Boards,  whieh 
were  then  separate,  consisted  of  not  less  than 
thirty-four  people — seven  Lords,  eighteen 
Commissioners,  and  nine  Secretaries.  The 
Estimates  for  the  present  year  amount  io 
£12.802,000,  or  more  than  double  those 
of  1821  ;  and  the  superintendents  of  the 
Admiralty  consist  of  only  thirteen  persons, 
namely,  six  Lords,  two  Secretaries,  and  five 
principal  officers.  On  r^ferrSng  io  the  at- 
covnts  of  1821,  i  ifid  ^ku  tM  «sUblisb- 
ment  of  derks  was  tiica  a^ut  as  numerous 
as  now.  The  eotat  of  the  establisiiment 
of  t^e  Lords«  ttie  f^eeret^riM,  the  pri^ieifMl 
Officers  and  Dhe  Olerks  of  the  Admiralty 
was  £123.986  in  lS2i.  against  £97,308 
at  the  present  time  ;  so  tli«t  while  we  liAve 
A  navy  of  double  the  amount,  the  eompara- 
tive  cost  is  as  I  have  stated  ;  but  there  are 
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several  Items  of  expenditure  over  and  aho? e 
what  I  have  stated  in  Vote  3  ;  for  instanea 
the  Judicial  Department,  and  other  miaoel* 
laneous  items  ;  one  item  of  inerease  in  ibia 
Vote  is  in  consequence  of  the  Board  Ordar 
which  was  made  at  the  time  when  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  at  the  head  of  the  AdU 
miralty.  It  provides  that  the  Director  af 
the  Works  Department  shall  no  longer  hm 
charged  with  Vote  Il»  but  that  the  eipea* 
diture  shall  be  shown  under  the  heads  of 
each  establishment  |  and  I  believe  it  is  s 
very  good  arrangement.  Aqother,  is  tha 
employment  of  a  considerable  number  af 
temporary  clerks.  I  should  also  mention, 
that  as  there  is  such  a  vast  amount  of  baai- 
ness  in  ^he  Surveyor's,  or  as  be  is  soar 
called,  the  Oomptroller's,  Department,  it  is 
absolutely  neeessary  to  give  him  some  aa- 
sistance,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  a  positive 
matter  of  economy.  The  faet  is,  that  this 
officer  who  superintends  the  dockyard  ex- 
penditure, and  who  really  ought  to  ba  eon- 
stantly  going  into  the  dockyards,  overlook- 
ing the  oonstriiction  of  ships,  and  altera- 
tions taking  place,  is  kept  a  prisoner  in  his 
office  by  the  vast  amount  of  business  whieh 
he  has  to  do.  The  matter  has  been  mooh 
considered,  and  my  noble  Friend  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  has  gone  into  the  Report  af 
the  Committee  on  Dockyard  Bconoaij ; 
and  his  Minute,  whieh  wiU  be  Bhortly  in 
the  hands  of  Members,  alludes  to  this  sab- 
jeet,  and  presents  uisuy  suggestioua  ^nd 
remarks,  whieh  will  be  found  to  be  very 
valuable.  Having  given  some  attention  to 
the  question  of  the  payment  of  the  men  in 
the  dockyards,  I  must  admit  tliai  it  is 
fraught  with  difficulties.  Whether  to  paj 
the  men  by  day  labour,  whether  by  task  or 
job  ;  whether  their  earnings  are  to  be  ua- 
limited,  and  whether  they  are  to  wovk 
extra  time,  arc  all  matters  of  vital  irap«ii- 
anee.  Tiie  question  involves  the  expendi- 
ture of  millions  of  the  publie  au)ney,  aad 
therefore  it  has  been  considered  very  earp* 
fully  by  the  Admiralty.  But  I  am  boaad 
to  say  tliat,  when  the  hon.  Kember  arho 
has  given  netioe  of  sueh  a  MoUea  pvoposas 
an  inquiry,  he  will  not  find  any  great  oppo- 
sition en  the  part  of  the  Adaiiralty.  fa 
the  ttieaatime  it  will  he  our  busiaess  te  re- 
form wherever  we  can.  We  shall  net  waSt 
for  the  Report  of  tMt  Committee  to  eanv 
out  improvements  wfai^  we  thiak  are  to 
^e  advantage  of  the  service,  bnt  we  shall 
rcaHy  look  forward  to  that  inquiry  with  a 
considerable  amoant  of  interest.  It  is  not 
that  we  oensider  the  Dockyard  Committee 
has  not  dono  its  duty.     They  have  nade 
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1)1  a n;  raoBt  valuable  BiiggoUiam.  nod  same 
of  ihau  vro  have  already  carried  out.  With 
regarJi  ^o'*  inaUiico,  to  the  entry  of  ftp- 
praniicMi  WQ  have  taken  itops  to  iinpravp 
thqt  ajtlom,  and  vanoua  othe^-  details  upon 
which  I  will  not  dilate.  We  gtil!  thiiilt, 
haireTeri  \^'it  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  tlie  country  that  wa  do  not  get  the  value 
for  onr  inoney,  Wit|i  th»t  fe^jog  eiiating 
if  ia  wiidom,  both  on  t)ie  part  of  GoT^rn- 
Qient  #nd  of  Parliament,  (o  foraai'd  by 
BTery  meani  an  inquiry  whioh  maj  hp 
tliDiight  neceaeary.  ff,  on  ibe  one  band, 
it  shall  ba  foqiid  ibat  the  present  sjBlern 
warka  iTe|l,  no  luan  will  rejoice  niare  than 
I  ihall,  or  mora  than,  I  am  surai  vill 
the  right  bon.  baronet.  But  if  nuy  method 
can  be  found  of  constructing  men'flf-nsr — 
always  bearing  in  inind  that  t!)ey  m^^t-  be 
built  with  referentie  to  (he  proper  #euoq- 
ing  pf  timber  ^J^^l  the  other  rarioiu  requiro- 
n)ents  peculiar  tq  thamisWca  at  a  lesa 
expense — I  bnldlj  and  bonoatly  say,  it 
wjl)  be  tbo  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  give  every  ppaiiible  ^■£i>t['nc^  io 
qiaHing  that  disaovery.  There  is  no  ma- 
terial increase  in  Vote  4,  for  the  Coast- 
gHftrd.  We  take,  it  will  be  obaerred,  thfl 
■ame  amount  fur  the  annual  retainerii, 
qondiiot-money,  &o,,  for  the  Navel  EeservQ, 
^■  we  did  last  yof^r.  This  new  force,  to 
which  the  country  looks  witl\  »q  piucti 
aoxieljF,  bai  eerta'nl;  up  te  the  present 
time  itot  fulfilled  the  eipeotatious  whioU 
wer^  rititcd.  I  «lir«ys  felt,  from  the  first, 
that  it  waa  an  experiment.  I  kno\v  what 
WHPen  are.  They  are  fine,  noble,  heart; 
cr^turei,  but  men  of  remarkably  auspicioi^s 
ptiaracter,  antl  if  there  are  any  people  th^y 
tiT9  tuspiciflua  of,  it  is  the  Admiralty.  We 
ire  really  much  indebted  to  the  Boart]  of 
Tre^e  for  tbe  exertions  which  tliey  h»e 
inade  \a  drawing  up  the  regulations  and 
giving  US  their  aasistance  to  carry  out  the 
ineaauro.  1  wiab  I  pould  state  to  the 
^ouse  that  tlie  m^n  "ore  entering  freely  ; 
imi  tliey  ^le  i)qt.  Tbay  are  labouring 
)Wd^  sam^tlelufion.     Captain  Brawn  re- 


that  the  men  will  not  bo  called  out  nntU 
war  is  declared.  I  told  them  I  could  not 
give  tbnt  assurance,  but  I  aho  told  them 
that  it  was  perfectly  certain  there  was  do 
intention  to  call  (beni  out,  except  in  the 
event  of  a  critical  eniergency.  Such  a  case 
41  ought  to  make  Englisbmen  flock  to 
their  colours  ;  (bat  the  threat  of  immediate 
boslilitios,  or  of  Bome(hing  whioh  WQul4 
ohiigo  us  to  make  tbe  greatest  exertion! 
for  the  pro(ectioo  of  o)ii'  shores,  wei-e  the 
only  circumstances  under  which  the  Oot 
vernment  would  call  for  their  services.  If 
I  can  reassure  them  by  what  I  say  to- 
night, I  really  believe  little  more  is  wanting 
to  induce  them  to  flock  to  tbo  force.  It  ia 
SO  far  satisfactory  that  they  ate  beginning 
to  get  over  this  extraordinary  idea,  I 
wiab  to  declare  to  them  that  IlorlHajeaty'i 
Government  have  no  sort  of  intention  tq 
kidnap  them  into  the  nafy.  And  porhapv 
I  ha4  better  aid  a  mure  practical  aasurance 
— tbat  if  we  wished  nn  could  not  en'er 
tbem  in  the  navy,  because  the  number  ia 
complete,  apd  except  fqr  casualties  we  have 
nq  wenat  of  entering  any  considerablq 
number  of  men  over  and  above  what  WB 
have  ot  present,  I  think  that  is  a  very 
BAtisfactory  state  of  (binga,  and  that  the 
^ouee  will  be  glad  to  bear  there  Is  m 
difficulty  in  getting  men.  This  vast  force 
of  ships,  qpty  tho  creation  of  the  last  few 
mouths,  is  wholly  manned.  [Sir  JoBx 
pAKUiqToii  :  How  much  has  the  bounty 
been  reduced^]  The  bounty  has  been  re- 
duced to  £i  for  able,  and  £'?  for  ordinary 
seamen.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  propriety  of  the  bounty,  Tlie 
bounty  has  been  given,  and  all  the  men 
are  enjoying  it.  They  are  now  in  tbat 
respect  on  the  same  footing  as  tlie  army, 
and  we  can  raise  tbe  bounty  to-morrow 
withsut  committing  any  injustice  to  the 
pjon  already  in  the  service.  Her  Majesty's 
Govecnment'  have  not  come  to  any  decisio* 
upon  the  subject  generally.  It  is  a  small 
sum— only  £20,000  out  of  the  millions  wo 
vote  for  the  uavy.     It  is  a  gift  on  entering 
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and  it  really  is  a  scandal  to  tbe  service 
tliat  wo  sliould  have  cast  this  burden  upon 
oflBcera,  many  of  them  gentlemen  of  but 
slender  means,  who  have  enough  to  do  to 
pay  their  way.  Line-of-battle  ships,  frigates, 
and  troop^ships  will  have  three,  sloops  two, 
and  gun-boats  one.  Vote  6  is  for  Her 
Majesty's  establishment  at  home;  and  on 
this  Vote  I  am  going  to  ask  the  House  to 
agree  to  an  inconsiderable  increase  to  per- 
mit the  employment  of  two  assistant  super- 
intendents at  the  great  yards  of  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth.  What  I  have  said  about 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy  is  doubly  true 
with  regard  to  the  Superintendents  of  these 
two  great  yards.  One  of  the  great  reasons, 
I  have  always  thought,  why  we  hear  of 
idling  in  the  dockyards,  and  of  there  not 
being  as  much  activity  there  as  there 
ought  to  be,  arises  from  the  constant  con- 
finement of  the  Superintendents  to  their 
offices,  instead  of  being  about  the  dock- 
yards detecting  idleness  and  punishing  mis- 
conduct. Their  principal  business  is  to  write 
letters — and  I  put  it  to  the  House  whether 
that  is  a  proper  occupation  for  such  officials. 
If  you  want  economy  you  must  not  stint 
your  Superintendents.  You  must  enable 
them  to  go  about  the  dockyards  and  see 
that  the  men  are  not  idling.  The  appoint- 
ment of  these  two  Assistant  Superintendents 
may  sare  thousands  of  pounds  by  keeping 
the  men  at  work.  The  Admiralty  have 
also  thought  it  their  duty  t^  look  into  the 
whole  question  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  Superintendents  and  the  clerical  de* 
partments  of  the  dockyards.  I  am  afraid 
to  tell  the  House  the  number  of  returns 
we  asked  for.  Our  table  at  the  Admiralty 
is  literally  swamped  with  the  dockyard 
papers,  but  we  are  endeavouring  to  go  into 
this  matter  of  returns  with  a  view  of  sup- 
pressing such  as  are  no  longer  necessary, 
and  I  trust  that  we  may  produce  a  great 
lessening  of  labour.  It  will  be  observed  by 
the  House  that  in  all  these  yards  additional 
temporary  clerks  are  employed.  We  are 
quite  aware  of  the  growing  evil  of  these  tern-' 
porary  cld^ks.  It  has  become  a  public  incon- 
venience in  these  great  establishments;  but 
the  House  must  remember  that  if  you  have 
additional  workmen  and  additional  ships 
in  commission  the  work  of  the  clerks  is 
also  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  We  pro- 
pose to  take  into  consideration  whether 
some  improvements  may  not  be  made  in  the 
establishment  of  the  clerks  with  a  view  to 
^ssening  labour.  No.  7  is  the  Vote  for 
ireign  yards,  in  which  there  is  a  small  in- 
'ease  for  increased  business,  prmcipally  at 
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Malta  and  the  Mediterranean  yards.  On 
Vote  No.  8,  for  artificers,  my  right  Hon. 
Friend  opposite  will,  perhaps,  find  fault 
with  me  because  we  have  reduced  it  some- 
what. When  the  present  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty oame  into  office,  we  asked  the 
House  to  agree  to  an  addition  of  £100,000 
on  this  Vote,  over  and  above  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  proposed.  We  did  so 
because  on  reference  to  the  Surveyor  of  the 
Navy  he  told  us  that  if  that  £100.000  were 
not  added  to  the  Estimate,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  complete  the  programme 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  laid 
before  the  House.  We  asked  the  House, 
therefore,  to  agree  to  that  £100,000;  but 
we  have  now  made  such  progress  that  the 
Government  think  it  possible  to  revert  to 
the  same  number  of  men  as  were  employed 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  at  tlio 
head  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Tliis, 
therefore,  is,  in  fact,  not  a  decrease,  but 
only  knocking  off  the  £100,000  which  we 
took  over  and  above  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's Estimate  of  last  year.  Vote  9  is 
the  same  as  last  year,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  sum  for  the  artificers  of  thd 
fleet,  who  are  allowed  extra  pay  when  they 
are  employed  in  the  dockyards  ashore. 
Vote  10,  for  the  repair  and  building  of 
ships,  I  have  always  thought  ought  to  bear 
the  motto^- 
"  Diroit,  sediftcat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis." 

There  is,  I  confess,  to  my  mind  too  much 
pulling  to  pieces,  building  up  again,  alter- 
ing in  every  shape,  in  converting  sailing 
ships  into  steamers.  Looking  narrowly 
into  these  alterations,  I  may  differ  some- 
what from  some  of  my  colleagues  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  conversion  of  ships 
ought  to  be  carried.  Because  I  am  in 
office  I  am  not  going  to  retreat  from  the 
opinion  which  I  expressed  out  of  office.  I 
greatly  dislike  these  alterations.  My  opin- 
ion is  that  these  old  ships  are  not  worth 
the  time  and  money  expended  on  them.  In 
bay  humble  opinion,  it  is  like  putting  "new 
wine  into  old  bottles."  The  two  woods  do 
not  agree;  they  decay,  and  speedily  become 
not  worth  the  money  you  have  laid  out  on 
them.  If  you  cut  a  hole  into  one  of  these 
old  ships  and  put  an  engine  into  it,  it  may 
be  made  very  raluable  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  as  a  superior  kind  of  block-ship, 
but  I  cannot  agree  in  the  propriety  of 
lengthening  them  at  tho  bows,  cutting 
them  in  two,  and  so  on.  This  Vote  is 
composed  of  several  items,  but  I  cannot 
say  that  it  givos  any  great  detailed  infor- 
mation.   The  items  are  large  and  the  ift< 
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formation  small.  The  Board  of  Admiralty 
hare  aniiotialy  considered  this  Vote,  and 
they  are  most  desirous  of  giving  every 
possible  information  with  regard  to  it.  I 
should  have  liked  to  lay  this  Vote  on  the 
table  very  much  in  the  same  form  as  Vote 
11,  for  Public  Works,  bnt  the  Admiralty 
laboured  nnder  very  great  difficulties  with 
regard  to  it.  I  am  very  unwilling  to  impute 
blame  to  any  one,  but  if  1  wero  to  venture 
to  impute  blame  to  any  one,  it  would  be  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  have  never 
really  asked  for  any  detailed  information 
with  regard  to  this  groat  Vote  No.  10.  I 
am  naturally  told  when  I  ask  for  informa- 
tion, '*  How  can  we  give  an  estimate  for  a 
future  year,  when  we  really  do  not  know 
what  proportion  of  money  we  have  expended 
daring  the  past  year  on  building,  or  on  re- 
pairing, or  on  what  particular  ships  it  has 
been  expended."  The  Board  of  Admiralty 
called  on  the  Accountant  General  to  give  a 
return  which,  in  consequence  of  its  novelty, 
I  will  not  vouch  for,  but  which  I  believe 
will  be  pretty  correct,  and  which  I  very 
much  wish  was  now  on  the  table  of  the 
House— of  the  cost  of  ships  during  the 
past  year.  That  return,  which  is  of  a 
very  interesting  character,  gi?es  the 
name  and  the  cost  of  every  ship  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  during  the  past  Financial 
year,  under  six  different  heads — namely, 
ships  building,  converting  from  sail  to 
icrew,  maintenance  of  ships  in  commission, 
of  the  steam  reserve,  of  old  sailing  ships 
in  ordinary,  and  maintenance  of  the  dock- 
yard craft.  The  other  items  expended 
under  this  Vote  are  also  shown.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  return  is  perfect,  be- 
cause it  is  a  novelty ;  it  has  hitherto 
existed  in  the  dockyards,  but  it  has 
never  yet  been  practically  turned  to  ac- 
count, and  the  items  consequently  have 
not  been  properly  checked;  in  fact,  it  may 
be  said  that  its  present  value  is  nil  as 
compared  with  what  it  will  be  in  future 
years.  As  the  name  of  the  dockyard  is  at- 
tached to  each«hip,  building  or  converting, 
with  the  particulars  of  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial-consumed, the  cost  of  labour  and  the 
outlay  on  her  engines,  the  Admiralty  will  be 
at  once  enabled  to  refer  to  the  cost  of  each 
vessel,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  cost  of 
similar  vessels  in  the  other  yards.  In  all 
matters  of  account  there  is  nothing  like 
publicity,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  one 
great  and  immediate  effect  of  this  compa- 
rative view  of  the  cost  of  ships,  will  be  a 
direct  tendency  to  dconomy  in  the  several 
ealabliBhiiwntsi    Take  the  case  of  a  vessel 


in  commission — very  few  persons  who  have 
not  turned  their  attention  to  that  subject 
can  form  any  idea  of  the  cost  to  which 
the  country  is  put  by  each  additional  line- 
of-battle  ship.  The  public  say,  "  Give 
us  ten  line-of-batt1e  ships  additional ;" 
this  return  will  give  them  an  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  request.  Within 
the  last  few  days  a  gallant  officer  in  com- 
mand of  ono  of  Her  Majesty's  vessels, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  called 
at  the  Admiralty,  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation I  showed  him  what  his  ship  had 
cost  during  the  past  year,  and  he  was  ab- 
solutely thunderstruck.  [Sir  C.  Napieb  : 
Such  a  return  existed  once  before.]  What 
has  been  done  shows  what  is  capable  of 
being  done,  and  I  trust  that  if  my  right 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  succeeds 
to  office,  he  will  continue  to  require  the 
same  information.  When  two  or  three 
years  have  elapsed,  we  shall  be  able  to 

f)1ace  this  Vote  upon  a  much  more  intel- 
igible  and  satisfactory  footing  by  striking 
an  average  of  the  cost  which  this  return 
will  exhibit,  and  frame  our  estimate  with 
proper  details.  I  have  shown  the  House 
what  we  possess  in  ships  built;  itwill  now  be 
interested,  probably,  in  knowing  what  we 
have  constructed  in  tonnage,  and  what  we 
propose  to  build  during  the  present  year. 
This  is  the  best  test,  after  all,  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  dockyards.  It  may  possi- 
bly be  remembered  that,  in  proposing  the 
Estimates  last  year,  we  announced  our 
intention,  of  course  subject  to  contingen- 
cies, of  building  46,000  tons  of  shipping 
in  the  dockyards.  [Sir  J.  PAKnraTOH : 
Exclusive  of  conversions?]  We  said  we 
would  convert  four  line-of-battle  ships  and 
five  frigates,  in  addition.  What  we  have 
actually  built  amounts  to  19,730  tons  in 
ships  of  the  line,  13,654  in  fngates,  5,436 
in  corvettes,  and  5,224  in  sloops  and  gun 
vessels.  We  have  not  fulfilled  our  promise 
as  to  frigates,  in  which  class  I  stated  that  we 
would  build  16,000  tons,  the  reason  being 
that  there  was  an  insufficiency  of  timber 
for  the  purpose ;  but  we  have  made  up  for 
this  deficiency  in  another  way,  for  we  have 
gone  beyond  our  undertaking  in  the  con« 
version  of  sailing,  into  steam  frigates  and 
screw  ships.  What  we  propose  doing  in 
the  present,  or,  as  my  right  hon.  Friend 
reminds  me,  the  ensuing  financial  year,  is 
to  build  13,216  tons  of  ships  of  the  line, 
13,500  tons  of  frigates,  4,871  tons  of  cor- 
vettes, 8,045  tons  of  sloops  and  gun  ves- 
sels, and  302  tons  of  gun-boats,  making  a 
total  of  39,934  tons.    In  addition  we  pro- 
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po80  tq  ponvcrt  foi^r  iporp  lineof- battle 
ship?  i^nd  four  frigates.     It  U  ncce^sarj 
that  I  should  affqrd  somo  idea  of  UfP  ej^- 
pep4i^ui*6  of  timber  that  is  required.     Oi|r 
or4joary  ostablishnienta  in  the  dockyard^, 
whipb  i^  regarded  a3  twq  yeara*  stock,  con- 
sista  of  60,00Q  loads  of  tifnber  fqr  ship- 
building purposes  ;  but  during  the  prescqt 
finapcj^I  year,  instead  of  oonsqming  the 
ofdinory  rate  of  30,000  loads,  we  have  used 
64|000  Iqads  of  timber,  the  result  of  which 
h|^s  been    that    wo   have    been   literally 
unable  to  import   timber  with   the    same 
r^pi4ity  with  which  we  were  >TQrkiug  it 
up.     Of  copper,  Also,  it  has  been  foun^ 
Qf  ceedingly  aifficutt  to  procure  an  adequate 
•upply,  for  this  last  yei^r  we  have  consumed 
nearly  1,000  tqus.     Some  discrepancy  will 
be  observed  between  Votes  8  and  10,  which 
should  bear  a  strict  proportion   to   each 
ot)tcr ;  but,  halving  thus  lessened  our  stoc]( 
of  timber,  we  this  year  require  a  larger 
sum  by  £81,000  on  ^hat  account,  and  \vp 
do  pot  increase  the  number  of  men  iu  ap 
Qqi)al  ratio.     It  may  not  be  pninterpsting 
to  the  Hoqse  to  know  wha^  the  French  are 
doing  in  this  respect*     It  is  true  that  they 
have  gre^tpr  facilities  for  procuring  timber 
th^n  we  have,   ]>\xi  they   have  in  stock 
IQOfOOQ  Ipf^ds,  qr  Qu%ient  to  bqild  fifteen 
lipe-of-batt|e   ships,   fiftpen   frigatesi   and 
fiftpen  corvettes,  w)uch  is  a  stock  far  above 
anything  we  have  e?er  had  in  this  country. 
Thp  ueq^t  item,  for  ooals,  also  exhibits  an 
inprease,  not  only  because  we  havp  (t  more 
numerous    fleet,    but    because    we    were 
obliged  to  send  t^  largp  stock  to  China* 
I  DftSS  to  the  v^ext  item,  for  the  purchase 
qfstpam  machinpry»  as  to  which  tho  i|ouse 
^ouldt  doubtless,  desire  some  infurmatiup. 
\Vp  are  bniW'^^g  engiups  fqr  I'lnc-of-battle 
slfips  to  the  extent  of  5,700-hor8e  power  ; 
fqr  frigates,    7,lQ0-borse    power;    other 
ye^seja  qqd  corvpttes,  1,200-horse  power; 
sloops,  3,000-horse    power ;    gun-vessels, 
]^,20Q-horse  pqwer  ;  gun-boats,  600-horse 
pqwpf— that  IS  to  say,  a  power  in  all  equal 
to  that  of  18,800   horses.      These  cost 
4f55(  15^  each  horse  power.  f\i\H  is  a  very 
high  pripo  for  machinery,  pq  doubt,     ^qt  if 
tl^e  ppmmittcc  loqk  carefully  to  the  items 
t))»^  cqqipqsp  a  stpam  ppgine  for  ^  nmn-qf- 
Vf r,  tftoy  will  qgrep  with  the  Committep  pp 
^(Pf^m  Machinery,  who  report  that,  regard 
^eiog  V4  to  tbe  difference  between  thpWi 
^  F»vy  steam  pngines  dp  no^  post  more 
th^  thqa^  ttf  merchant   vessels.      Thptj 
iqmt  l^five  mucli  spare  gpar,  (heir  epgiqes 
must  work  in  a  sipall  spf^pe,  a^d  (hey  ^r^ 
in  pther  re^pQ9i8  very  ^l^c^  fnpfe  fJEpi^^, 
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sive  thau  those  of  the  merchant  s^vicff. 

I  will    now   turn   to  thp   iron-cAsed  sbipa 

which  are   building,  and   which  have  ^f? 

cited  so  mqch  curiosity  and  interest.     Tii^ 

right  hon.    Gentleman   oppositq    (3ir    ^t 

Pakjngton),  hearing  that  they  wpre  bDi}4i 

iug  in  France    several   pf  th«i|tt  veaselni 

thqpgitt  it  right  to  take  a  9llpple|ppHtl|rj 

or  special  Vote —I  think  a  ^upplemfq^ff 

Vote — for  building  two  iron-capp4  fpigftef^ 

oqe  pf  which  was  ordered  before  the  l^^ 

Government  quitted  office.     The  right  hon, 

Gentleman  asked  me,  sooq  after  tho  p|r^ 

sent  Government  came  into  office,  f  ho|b^ 

the   Admiralty   were  going  on   viti)   tbi 

second  frigate.     I  replied  thftt  t)ie  Bq^|4 

of  Admiralty   were  carrying  qut  o^t^JA 

experiments,  and  that  if  they  were  ^^tlf* 

factory  the  Admiralty  would  go  on  vith 

the  second   frigate.     Shqrtly  afteriri^rdl 

tbe  Admiralty  ordered  a  sooqnd  fiig^^O  t4 

be  built  of  the  fame  dimensions  as  th^  ^r%lt 

These  vessels  are  of  euqrmons  scaniling 

and  very  It^rge  tonnage.     The   Wafriof 

^ni  the  ^lack  Prinee  (tre  pf  6,039  ton* 

each,  and  1,200-horse  powpr*     Thoy  «jU 

be  entirely  cased  with  irpn,  and  I  ain  9m§ 

of  those  who  believe  that  thc^  will  he  vd^* 

scls  of  fk  niost  forp^idablo  n^turo.      Am4 

there  wi|l  alsp  be  t^o  of  a  sn^ftUpr  t^fi, 

nftgpi    3,668    tons,  vhich   the  floi|r4  it 

Admiralty  havp   likewisp  cpntr^ptpd   f(^ 

They  will  be  irqupased,  iti)d    viH  \^%y^ 

the  samp  power  of   resisting  ahot*t  «^ 

the    samp   capability    of   defencp.      Tl|i 

late  Bq{\rd  ordere4  six  sloops  of  2Q0-hpr|§ 

pqwer   and    12  gqn   vessels  of  18-lfpr9# 

power.     The  present  Board  haye  orderi^j 

10  gun-boats  of  60-horsp  power,   making 

the  total  cost  during  the  present  and  future 

fiuftncial  year  that  we  are  building  by  co^t 

tract  of  £1,355,807.     This  sum.  I  qugU 

to  add,  includes  tho  machinery.     It  i^  %^ 

enormpus  sum,  oyer  ^nd  above  whi^t  w^  ftVV 

building  in  our  dockyards.     These  f^r^  thu 

principal  items  of  Vote  10.     We  ^rp  ypfy 

anxious  to  give  every  inform^^tion  oi^  thif 

Vote.     We  are  duly  sensible  of  tho  oec^ 

sity  of  econon^  in  buildiqg  pur  ships*  %94 

we  trust  that  thp  inquiry  whjph  19  to  b| 

n^oved  for  by  my  hon.  Friend  qp  thp  U^9C 

in  pur  dockyards  will  givp  q^  great  as^iati 

ancp  heiein.    At  F^se;\^  the  cqm^try  \%  \^ 

the  position  of  «  Yory  viealt)\y  gentle^MA 

wno  baa  lived  fery  generomW|  a(id  bft^  )i^ 

p^led  fpr  his  bills  ;  who  has  Ipen,  in  «4vt» 

what  is  exiled  i^  *^fast  man."     )f  hp  4% 

termincd  to  live  econpmically  for  thP  fulMlv 

the  first  thing  he  would  4^  Vl^v44  he  |q 

collopt  bit  ^qoupta.    That  is  if\^  ^rM  Wt* 
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oesB  for  eoouomiaiug  these  gr^at  dockjAf4 
Votea.  Wft  want  tQ  kpov  the  amount  of 
cost  find  the  falqo  of  stock,  and  then  we 
shall  look  i^hout  u^  apd  sec  if  wo  cannot 
reform,  I  now  tiirn  with  pleasure  to  Vote 
11  (new  works,  improveu^ents,  and  repairs 
in  the  yards)*  fof  this  is  the  only  Vote  for 
the  effective  service  th^t  8hpws>  real  re- 
duotioi).  I  helicve  that  we  have  taken 
every  suin  tb^t  is  fequisit/^  for  keeping 
Qur  dockyards  in  really  good  repair,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  have  avoided  any  new 
works  except  in  fi  f^w  cases,  the  Vqte  })eing 
inostly  expended  in  completing  the  work  of 
^r  predecessors.  X  used  forpoerly  to  be  of 
pinion  that  mi^i)y  of  our  qow  works  were 
on  tee  grand  a  scale,  ai)d  I  confess  that 
uiy  visits  to  the  dockyards  have  con^rmed 
my  views.  I  accompanied  my  noble  Friend 
(the  Duke  of  Spnterset)  to  WoQJifich  tl|e 
p^her  day^  and  wp  li^oked  at  ^  iQagt^iScent 
building,  overtopping  the  Thames,  and  lookr 
jug  like  son^e  great  p^l%ce.  This  wfis  (he 
new  Marine  Infirmary*  We  walMd  over 
it  aud  paced  its  stately  colonnades,  ^nd  I 
am  afraid  W^  vcre  both  sordid  enough  to 
aay  that  its  architectural  niagnificence  cost 
too  much  u^oney.  At  ^pybam  the  same 
remark  had  occprred  to  pie.  Ifo  doubt, 
there  are  great  publiQ  buildings  in  onr 
floekyards,  all  of  theoi  very  necesssry* 
but  too  inv^b  at^ution  has,  I  think,  in 
many  cases  been  giren  to  architectur/|l 
dfisigQ,  and  too  much  jMSope  to  the 
taste  of  enr  engineers.  Now,  the  pre- 
sent Board  of  Admiralty  disapprove 
greatly  of  any  iDnaeoessary  expenditure  pf 
this  kind*  and  when  the  architects  and 
engineers  of  our  yards  have  brojught  us 
remarkably  tasteful  designs  for  04ir  appro- 
bation ire  have  rejected  them,  ^nd  asked 
tbem  to  gi?e  us  something  more  simple. 
I  take  some  pride  in  h/i^ving  kept  this  Vote 
dowi»,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  sub- 
stantial work  really  required  has  bepn 
emitted.  For  instance,  yrfi  .i^re  going  qn 
with  a  dock  at  Portsmouth,  which  was 
•ommenped  somis  ye^s  ago,  and  w^  b^vje 
iakea  a  small  Vot0  for  that,.  Th^s  n^^^ 
Vote  for  Medicines  and  Radical  Stores, 
9tu>ira  a  small  increjase.  but  not  beyond 
vbat  ia  neaessary  £er  tbe  in/crease  of  the 
Aoat.  Vote  13f  fw  ^  Misisellaneous  Ser- 
yiaea  aik»w9  ^  imfm9»  of  £18,529,  the 
ftaasaiu  fo€  ftkifib  are  abewn  in  tb&  Yo^iSf ; 
aad  I  BOW  twn  lA  Yete  14-r-the  Ha|f-pay 
Vote — to  which  I  fouU  ^k  tb^  attention 
of  my  bon.  Friead  the  Member  for  Sun- 
iaHaod  (Mr.  Lindsay.)  He  is  nn^cf  tlie 
MUa  tfaftt  tlia  ooA«ffecliT»  $)^gA  f9r  ii^ 


uf^vj  is  growing  year  by  yec^r,  and  is  be- 
copying  BO  great  a  burden  as  to  require 
looking  into.  Bu^  sp  far  from  tiiat,  \\\q 
H ill f- pay  Vote  for  the  future  yc^r  showi 
^  doejeftso  of  £27,049,  in  spite  of  ai^ 
incrcf^se  which  I  am  about  to  {isk  for  jn 
ff^Your  of  certain  classes  of  officers,  fhis 
is,  if}  fftpt,  ^  yearly  dpcressing  Vpte,  ^n^ 
in  a  few  years,  as  thp  older  officerftgjyp 
wsy  to  nature— [Admiral  Walcott  :  E^ar, 
hear!] — the  Committee  will  remember  mj 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend's  eloquence  on  tlmj^ 
subjjBCt— the  burden  will  greatly  diminish. 
I  must  now  allude  to  the  item  of  £12,000 
as  m\  ad4i!ional  charge  fqr  improving  ^n4 
altering  thp  systpm  of  retirement  pf  o^r 
cers  of  thp  I^oyal  Nayy,  with  a  vjpw  to  the 
increased  efficiency  and  red  pet  ion  in  thp 
numbers  of  officprs  op  the  active  list.  The 
Admiralty  has  hu4  under  its  scriou§  conr 
siderptipn  \\\q  rate  pf  promotion  ^n^ong 
the  junior  ranks  of  the  navy.  It  is  npt 
only  an  act  pf  justicp  to  the  officers,  bu^ 
necessary  to  tpe  efficiency  of  the  fieet^ 
that  sopio  mef^sure  sjionld  be  taken  wbiplf 
will  enable  the  Bpard  of  44""ralty  to  pror 
mpte  officers  in  due  time  and  prevent  tbeiPf 
at^  it  were,  from  rotting  <^11  their  lives  jn  oni^ 
list.  If  a  certain  rate  of  promotiqn  is  pot 
kppt  np,  pfficprs  become  indifferent  an4 
slack  in  their  duty,  an4  can  nq  longer  bf 
dependcf)  on  to  exert  themselves  witl^  zei^ 
for  the  servjce.  I  believe  there  will  bp  m^ 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  House  to  agre^ 
^p  this  small  sum.  When  we  come  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Vote  ijtsclf  I  sh}^)l 
be  prepared  t9  state  to  the  House  thp 
particplprs  of  the  plan,  whiph  will  affep^ 
the  ranks  of  lieutenants  and  conimandpr^^ 
and  in  some  degree  tho  paptaius.  Thjs  U 
the  only  chars'^  I  °^^4  mention  under  thf^ 
head,  with  one  exception.  We  hpve  at  las^ 
succeeded  in  establishing  pensions  for  tl^o 
widows  of  warrant  officers.  I  an)  cpnyinced 
^hat  no  grant  will  bp  niQre  appreciate^ 
by  the  nayy  ;  at  present  it  is  limited  tp 
£500,  ^nd  that  sum  I  njay  say,  we  havp 
sprevred  out  of  thp  .Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cbeo^er,  AH  prpppding  Chanpellors  of  t,f}p 
Exchequer  l^aye  resisted  the  grpnt;  bjjf  mjr 
right  hon.  Friend  I^slb  conceded  it,  on  jtI}P 
ground  that  \p  is  just  ana  rkb.t. 

The  last  Votp  tp  wbich  I  sl^aU  call  t)fa 
i^t|;isntion  of  the  House  i^  that  ifbr  trans- 
port. Jt  does  P9P  prppprly  belong  to  the 
pxpefises  pf  the  p^vy  ;  bp^  the  Admiralty 
has  to  provide  p}i  the  means  of  ocean 
transport  for  the  arpiy.  We  have  thought 
it  right,  in  rpferpnce  prinp'P.^Dy  tp  the 
Qkm  eff^t^n,   tf>  poke  for  the 
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sent  year  the  large  sam  of  £120,000 
for  the  freight  of  ships  on  monthly 
pay,  or  for  the  purchase  of  them,  be- 
sides the  Vote  for  the  conreyance  of 
stores  and  troops.  I  may  now  dose  this 
lengthened  statement.  In  doing  so,  I 
should  belie  my  own  feelings  if  I  did  not 
add  that  it  is  with  extreme  pain  that  I  find 
myself  compelled  to  be  the  instrument  of 
proposing  to  take  from  the  profitable  in* 
dustry  of  the  country  this  vast  sura  of 
money  for  the  Nafy.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion that  their  navy  should  be  well  and 
efficiently  maintained  ;  that  the  country 
should  be  under  no  alarm ;  that,  whatever 
may  happen,  the  people  may  be  able  to 
say,  *'  We  are  safe  under  the  protection  of 
our  navy."  In  a  discussion  on  the  defences 
of  the  country  last  year,  some  very  valu- 
able advice  was  given  to  the  House  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr. 
Cobden).  He  thought  that  much  of  our 
naval  force  might  with  advantage  bo  abo- 
lished ;  but  there  was  one  passage  of  his 
speech  so  marked  by  patriotism,  and  con- 
taining such  sound  and  reasonable  views, 
that  I  cannot  help  reading  it  to  the  House. 
I  believe  it  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the 
advice  conveyed.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Rochdale  said,  "  He  did  not  wish  to  reduce 
our  navy  to  the  same  force  as  that  of 
France ;  but  he  should  like  to  see  the  two 
Governments  agree  on  some  relative  pro- 
portion of  force ;  thus,  the  French  navy 
might  be  two-thirds  that  of  England; 
where  the  French  had  two  ships,  England 
might  have  three."  If  you  examine  the 
state  of  the  French  navy,  you  will  find  we 
have  not  surpassed  what  the  hon.  Member 
for  Rochdale  considered  the  necessary  su- 
periority of  our  navy  over  that  of  France. 
And,  taking  into  consideration  the  strength 
of  the  Russian  navy,  I  say  we  are  bound 
to  continue  our  exertions  till  we  place  our 
navy  on  a  really  sound  and  efficient  foot- 
ing. But  I  must  also  say,  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  though 
they  have  agreed  to  these  very  large  Esti- 
mates, they  do  not  consider  themselves 
bound  to  expend  them,  should  circum- 
stances render  a  less  amount  sufficient. 
We  thought  it  better  to  ask  the  House  at 
once  to  grant  a  sufficient  amount  of  money, 
and  number  of  men,  than  to  apply  to  it 
again  with  additional  Votes  and  supple- 
mentary Estimates.  But  if  the  dispute 
with  Chiua  should  end' peacefully,  if  the 
politieah  horizon  of  the  Continent,  and 
throughout  the  world   generallyt   ahould 
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appear  favourable,  the  Govemraent  will 
not  feel  bound  to  spend  the  full  amount  of 
the  Vote,  because  the  Souse  has  gene- 
rously granted  it.  I  thank  the  Iloase  for 
the  indulgence  it  has  extended  to  the  state* 
ment  I  have  made ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  any  question  in  reference  to  it. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  85,500  Mon  and  Boys  be  employed  for 
the  Sea  and  Coastguard  Services  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  Slat  day  of  March,  1861,  inoludii^ 
18,000  ICoyal  Marines." 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINOTON  :     When  I 
took  up  the  Navy  Estimates  for  this  year 
I  certainly  felt  some  curiosity   to  see  how 
far  the  opinions  the  noble  Lord  expressed 
last  year,  as  to  the  new  form  in  which  cer* 
tain  Votes,  especially  Vote  10,    ought    to 
appear  on  the  Estimates,  had  heen  carried 
out.     But  I  found  Vote  10  on   the  paper 
wearing  very  much  its  old  shape.      Still, 
it  is  only  just  to  the  noble  Lord  to  saj  that 
his  statement  has  not  only  been  very  clear, 
but  made  tvith  that  openness  and  candour 
which  1  trust  henceforward  will  alwajs  dis- 
tinguish these  addresses,  and  which  indeed 
are  nothing  more  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  a  right  to  expect  from   the  Gk>- 
vernment  of  the  day.     1  rise  principallj 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  explanations  con- 
cerning some  portions  of  the  speech  of  my 
noble   Friend.      The  Government    has,  I 
admit,  asked  the  House  for  unusually  large 
Estimates  ;  but  1  do  not  think  they  are 
larger  than  circumstances  require ;    and 
they  prove  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  act  in   the 
same   spirit    as    the    late    Ministry.      It 
is  the  first   duty    of  the  Government    of 
the  day,  as  I  believe  it  is  the  anxious  de- 
sire of  the  country,  to  maintain  the  navy 
in  a  perfectly  efficient  condition.     There 
is,  no  doubt,  a  great  increase  in  the  Esti- 
mates, as  compared  with  former  years  : 
but  1  am  willing  to  believe,  on  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  nohle  Lord,  that  they  are  not 
larger  than  the  necessity  of  tho  case  re- 
quires.   The  great  expenditure  is  of  course 
caused  by  the  large  amount  of  men  called 
for,  and  by  the  efforts  made  to  increase 
the  number  of  our  ships.     I  am  extremely 
glad  to  see  by  the  return  which  was  this 
morning  put  into  our  hands  by  the  Ad- 
miralty, that  the  programme  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  a  year  ago,  on  the 
part  of  the  late  Government,  has  been  es- 
sentially carried  out  by  out  successors  in 
office.     It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
Committee  that  in  the  programme  of  last 
year  I  announeed  the  intention  of  the  then 
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Gofernmeiit  to  add  fifteen  to  tbe  number 
of  our  line-of-battle  ships,  partly  by  boild- 
ing^and  partly  by  conversiun,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  number  of  eflPcctive  screw  line- 
of-battle  ships  from  thirty-three  to  forty- 
eight.  I  see  by  the  Return  before  me  that 
that  programme  has  been  exactly  carried 
out  during  the  year.  My  noblo  Friend 
has  stated  that  a  considerable  number  more 
are  to  be  added  during  the  ensuing  year  ; 
that  we  are  to  have  at  least  eleven  addi- 
tional line-of-battle  ships,  which  will  raise 
the  number  from  forty- eight  to  fifty  nine. 
This  leads  me  to  an  inquiry  of  some  im- 
portance, and  that  is  whether  the  present 
Board  of  Admiralty  has  arrived  at  any  deci- 
sion as  to  the  number  of  line-of-battle  ships 
they  propose  ultimately  to  have.  This  is 
a  point  to  which  I  know  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  has  de- 
voted much  attention.  He  has  repeatedly 
eipressed  the  opinion  in  this  House  that 
we  should  give  up  the  building  of  line-of- 
battle  ships,  that  line>of -battle  ships  are 
comparatively  useless,  and  that  we  should 
devote  our  attention  to  the  building  of 
other  classes  of  ships.  I  could  not  concur 
with  the  noble  Lord  in  the  views  he  thus 
expressed.  I  never  would  be  a  party  to 
any  change  of  that  kind  till  we  had  fully 
established  the  proper  superiority  of  Eng- 
land in  line«of-battle  ships  to  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  But  I  may  state  that, 
so  far  as  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty  had 
considered  this  subject,  we  had— I  will  not 
tay  definitely  arrived  at  the  conclusion — 
but  had  entertained  the  opinion  that  if  this 
country  possessed  sixty  efficient  screw  line- 
of-battle  ships,  it  would  be  so  far  satisfac- 
tory as  to  enable  us  to  pause  and  deal  with 
this  great  question.  My  noble  Friend  and 
all  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject 
will  admit  that  there  is  strong  reason  to 
suppose  we  are  approaching  a  time  when 
it  will  become  a  question  how  far  these 
line-of-battle  ships  are  the  most  efiective 
ships  of  the  navy.  Why,  we  have  heard 
this  day  from  my  noble  Friend,  as  a  part 
of  the  plans  of  the  late  Gpvernmeut,  carried 
out  by  the  present  Qovernnieut,  of  the 
building  of  such  ships  as  the  Mersey  and 
the  Orlando  on  a  system  which  introduces 
a  new  element  into  this  question — ships  of 
the  same  tonnage  as  the  largest  in  the 
navy,  and  carrying  not  a  great  number  of 
guns,  but  guns  of  the  greatest  power  and 
calibre,  and  forming  very  formidable  arma^ 
roents.  Then  wo  have  the  changes  going 
on  in  the  manufacture  of  ordnance,  and  the 
eonstrnetion  of  Armstrong  guns,  all  which 


fairly  raise  the  qnestion  as  to  the  limitar 
within  which  we  should  confine  the  build- 
ing of  line-of-battle  ships.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood. 
Do  not  let  us  pause  till  we  have  fully  es- 
tablished the  superiority  of  this  country  in 
that  description  of  ships.  At  the  same 
time  bearing  in  mind  the  great  expense  of 
building  these  ships,  let  us  consider  what 
will  be^the  probable  effect  of  the  changes 
to  which  I  have  adverted.  I  should  like 
to  know,  therefore,  how  far  the  Oovem- 
ment  are  now  laying  down  new  ships  of 
that  class,  and  whether  they  have  adopted 
any  limit  at  which  they  may  pause,  and 
wait  to  see  what  the  effects  of  the  changes 
going  on  really  are.  Last  year  I  pro- 
mised, it  will  be  recollected,  nine  screw 
frigates — five  new,  and  four  conversions  in 
addition  to  the  seventeen  we  then  possessed, 
so  that  tho  total  number  of  new  frigates 
should  amount  to  twenty-six.  But  I  find 
that  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  have 
hardly  fulfilled  that  engagement,  as  the 
number  of  frigates  in  the  present  Return 
amounts  to  only  twenty-five,  which  gives 
one  less  than  we  had  promised.  [Lord  C. 
Paget:  There  has  been  another  frigate 
launched  since  the  Return  had  been  made 
up.]  I  did  not  mean  to  allude  to  the  sub- 
ject in  a  tone  of  censure.  The  difference 
would  in  any  case  have  been  very  trifling. 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  programme  of 
the  late  Government  has  been  so  nearly 
fulfilled,  and  I  trust  that  by  the  close  of 
the  next  financial  year  the  navy  of  this 
country  will  be  in  a  satisfactory  position. 
Having  made  these  remarks  on  the  building 
of  ships,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  that 
heavy  item  which  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  excess  of  outlay  last  year— the  addition 
of  men.  I  stated  last  year  that  we  pro- 
posed an  addition  of  3,000  men  ;  and  sub- 
sequently we  brought  down  supplementary 
Estimates  for  10,000  men  and  marines. 
This  was  a  large  addition  ;  but  the 
noble  Lord  has  announced  a  still  further 
addition,  and  I  am  bound  to  assume 
that  the  proposal  is  made  by  the  Qo- 
vernment  m  consequence  of  the  strong 
opinion  they  entertain  of  its  necessity.  I 
am,  therefore,  not  disposed  to  make  any 
complaint  on  the  score  of  that  addition.  I 
am  glad  to  find  that  the  Admiralty  have 
not  lost  sight  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners  to  keep  up  a  reserve  of  a 
certain  number  of  men  in  our  ports  ;  though 
I  own  I  could  wish  that  reserve  amounted 
to  more  than  1200  men.  My  noble  Friend 
brought  something  like  a  charge  against 
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with  regard  to  ih«  matters  of  the  navy. 
He  alluded  to  what  I  had  done  with  regard 
to  eertain  officers,  but  said  I  had  overlooked 
the  OHiBlers  and  other  clasaes.  That  is  not 
the  ease,  for  the  late  Qovernmeni  had  it  in 
oontemplation  to  deal  with  the  masters  and 
those  other  classes  to  which  he  referred ; 
And  were  onlj  prevented  oarrjing  out  their 
intentions^  by  circumstances  whioli  they 
•onld  not  eontrol.  I  am  therefore  glad  to 
find  that  the  GoYernraent  have  taken  up 
their  case.  Mj  noble  Friend  also  adverted 
to  the  Commission  on  Dockyard  Labourers, 
and  I  trust  ho  will  take  an  early  opportu- 
nity of  stating  what  are  the  intentions  of 
Government  with  respect  to  the  Report  of 
that  Commission.  I  did  not  clearly  un* 
derstand  what  fell  from  my  noble  Friend  as 
to  tlie  office  of  the  Controller  of  the  Navy. 
Is  there  to  be  any  change  in  the  arrange* 
ments  of  that  offico?  [Lord  C.  Paoet: 
Instructions  are  to  be  given  of  a  more  direct 
oharacter  for  its  regulation.]  I  am  hnppy 
to  hear  that  the  attention  of  the  noble  Lord 
has  been  directed  to  this  subject,  as  when 
is  office  I  contemplated  considerable  ehanges 
in  this  department ;  but,  whatever  the  alte- 
rations now  proposed  may  be,  I  should  like 
to  have  more  definite  information  regard- 
ing them.  I  hope,  concurrently  with  this 
change  of  title,  there  will  bo  some  ready 
adjustment  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  I 
was  also  glad  to  hear  what  the  noble  Lord 
said  with  regard  to  apprentices  in  our  dock- 
yards. I  trust  that  what  he  proposes  will 
have  the  effect  of  improving  this  class  of 
workmen,  and  checking  that  tendency  to 
political  jobbery,  that  has  been  under  all 
Governments  a  source  of  great  complaint 
and  annoyance,  and  which  I  did  all  in  my 
power  to  suppress.  The  evil  complained  of 
IS  a  very  serious  one ;  and  I  hope  the  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  apprentices  will  go  a  great 
way  to  check  it.  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
question  of  "conversions  ;*'  but  I  cannot  con* 
our  with  the  noble  Lord  in  the  views  he  has 
expressed.  Take  the  case  of  frigates  ;  many 
of  them  are  very  fine  ships,  and  capable  of 
rendering  service  in  every  respect  but  one 
—that  they  have  no  engines  ;  if  we  can 
lengthen  them,  and  put  engines  in,  I  think 
we  shall  render  a  great  service  to  the  coun- 
try. I  hope  the  noble  Lord  stands  alone  in 
his  objections,  and  I  am  glad  he  has  not 
had  sufficient  influence  with  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  to  induce  them  to  adopt  his  views. 
My  noble  Friend  expressed  great  pleasure 
in  the  reduction  made  in  Vote  11,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  quite  indispensable  that  this  ooan- 
try  should,  within  a  very  short  periodi  em* 

Sir  John  Pakingtan 


bark  in  a  largo  eipeoditare  for  lh«  improvi^ 
ment  of  our  dockyards.     I  am  oonvinead 
that  you  will  be  unable   to   keep  up  the 
navy,  with  due  regard  to  •oooomj  aad  St 
the  interests  of  the  coantrjt  unleaa  yeor 
dockyards  are  made  more  efficient  than  thay 
are  at  present.     For  instancet  take  Chat- 
ham--[Lord   C.   PAOBT.<^We  are  taking 
10,000^.  with  that  view  for  Ohstham.J-^My 
noble  Friend  surely  does  not  mean  to  say 
that  £10,000  will  be  anything  like  aaflioieBt 
for   the   purpose  at   Chatham.      He   only 
takes  that  sum  to  continue  and  oarrj  o«t 
a  previous  arrangement,  on  which  a  consi- 
derable amount  has  already  been  expended, 
and  to  complete  which  a  very  much  largef 
sum  is  required.     If  you  intend  to  make 
Chatham  a  dockyard  such  as   iS  on|^ht  te 
be,  you  must  make  up  your   minds  to  a 
much  larger  outlay.     It  only  remains  for 
me  to  allude  to  the  two  last  aubjeets  to 
which  my  noble  Friend  adverted— >n a mely, 
the  pensions  for  the  widows  of  warrant  offi- 
oers,  and  the  retirement  of  senior  ofiioers  in 
the  navy.    With  regard  to  warrant  ofiioers' 
widows,  I  always  thought  it  moat  deairabia 
to  grant  such  pensions,  but  I  waa  not  ao 
successful  in  carrying  out  my  viewa  in  (hat 
respect  as  my  noble  Friend  has  been  t  and 
I  congratulate  him  on  achieving  a  auceeas 
which  I  was  unable  to  attain.    With  reapoet 
to  tho  retirement  of  officers,  that  is  a  auV 
ject  to  which  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  present 
Board  of  Admiralty  have  directed  attentioo. 
There  was  no  subject  on  which  I  felf  oMire 
strongly  when  I  left  the  Board,  than  the 
absolute  necessity  of  adopting  some  im- 
proved mode  of  retirement,  so  as  to  remove 
that  check  to  promotion,  which  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  just  complaint.     I   am 
glad  that  the  present  Board  have  directed 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  I  shall 
wait  with  some  anxiety  to  hear  an  explana* 
tion  of  their  plan.     I  will  only  add,  that 
in  following  my  poble  Friend,  it  affords  me 
much  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  speak  id 
the  tone  in  which  I  have  done. 

Sir  CHARLBS  NAPIBR  was  glad  to 
hear  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  C.  Paget)  felbw 
the  example  of  his  predecessor,  and  speak 
the  plain  and  honest  truth  by  giving  an 
exact  statement  not  only  of  our  own  navy« 
but  also  of  those  of  France  and  Rusaia. 
He  had  shown  that  France  had  244  vessels 
of  every  description  ready  for  sea  {  Russia, 
235;  and  England,  244.  He  had  also 
told  the  Committee  that  France  eoukl  man 
the  whole  of  her  ships  with  her  reserves 
whenever  she  thought  proper  ;  and  he  (Sir 
Charles  Napier)  had  seen  it  stated  in  a 
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Pftrit  newspftpAr  ihftt  Fmnce  had  not  less 
tbao  90|000  men  on  whooi  she  could  at 
any  time  lay  hands.  Russia  had  always 
ber  fleet  manned  ^  England  alone  oould 
Bol  man  her  fleet— a  state  of  things  that 
was  not  Tery  oredi  table  to  a  great  nation 
like  England.  He  had  worked  for  twenty 
years  in  and  out  of  that  House,  in  order 
to  see  the  navy  placed  on  a  proper  foot* 
ing.  He  had  been  called  an  alarmist, 
and  laughed  at  fur  many  years  on  that 
aeeonnt ;  hut  the  country  liad  at  length 
adopted  his  views,  and  forced  the  present 
Government,  as  it  did  the  last,  to  put  the 
navy  in  a  proper  condition.  With  respect 
lo  the  practice  of  eonversion,  he  agreed 
with  the  late  First  Lord  that  ships  could 
ke  converted  with  advantage.  The  Nep^ 
hme,  the  Nelson,  and  others,  which  had 
been  converted,  had  turned  out  remark- 
ably well.  He  could  not,  however,  agree 
in  tke  propriety  of  cutting  a  hole  in  the 
stern  of  a  ship  without  lengthening  her. 
That  course  had  been  found  by  experience 
not  to  answer  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Ajax, 
The  Navy  Estimates  wero  certainly  very 
large,  bot  he  believed  the  country  would 
get  the  value  of  their  money.  The  navy, 
as  far  as  ships  were  concerned,  was  never 
in  a  better  position  than  it  was  at  present. 
Dnt  still  the  country  must  lay  its  account 
with  building  a  new  navy  in  the  OYcnt  of 
iron  ships  succeeding.  Our  great  Ally  was 
determined  to  have  a  large  naval  force, 
and  was  driving  us  on  to  build.  He  won- 
dkred  the  Government  had  not  come  to 
some  understanding  with  him  as  to  where 
all  this  was  to  stop.  Between  France  and 
us  it  had  become  a  matter  of  the  longest 
porse,  and  be  (Sir  Charles  Napier)  was 
afraid  that  France  was  getting  as  great 
aa  ourselves.  We  had  got  ships,  but 
what  use  were  they  so  long  as  we  had 
not  men  ?  It  was  melancholy  to  think 
tbat  in  this  great  maritime  nation  wo 
oould  not  raise  an  adequate  reserve  of  sea- 
men for  the  navy.  There  was  quite  a 
mania  for  rifle  corps,  but  not  500  men 
oould  be  got  as  a  reserve.  There  must 
be  some  reason  why  the  navy  was  so  un- 
popular, and  Parliament  must  try  to  get 
at  the  root  of  its  being  so.  We  ought  al- 
ways to  have  10  line-of-battle  ships  afloat 
in  the  Channel ;  each  of  these,  if  first- 
rates,  would  have,  as  a  full  complement, 
900  bine-jackets  and  200  marines.  Now, 
aa  they  wanted  soldiers,  he  would  ask  why 
they  should  not  employ  1 00  of  the  marines 
of  eaeh  vessel  in  that  capacity,  which 
wooM  give  thorn   1,000  men  on   shore^ 


doing  military  dnty;  but  who  would  be 
ready  at  any  time  for  transference  on  ship* 
board  should  their  services  be  required. 
He  would  take  away  100  marines  in 
peace,  and  fill  the  ship  up  with  1,CK)0  blue- 
jackets. That  would  give  500  men  on  each 
watch  ;  and  in  case  of  an  emergency  he 
would  turn  one  watch  over  to  another  shipi 
and  fill  up  with  marines,  whose  places,  aa 
garrisoning  the  sea- ports,  would  be  taken 
by  that  constitutional  force,  the  militia. 
But  more  than  that.  What  was  to  hinder 
them  from  separating  the  coast  districts 
from  the  inland  counties,  and  requiring 
them  to  furnish  sailors  as  the  inland  dis* 
tricts  did  the  militia  ?  A  reserve  for  the 
navy  must  be  found  somewhere  or  other, 
and  as  there  was  an  enormous  number  of 
fishermen  and  of  men  whose  occupation 
was  looking  out  for  wrecks  along  our  shores, 
he  should  advocate  the  expediency  of 
having  recourse  to  a  system  of  Ballot  in 
our  maritime  towns,  which  should  include 
the  inhabitants  of  those  districts.  On  the 
first  appearance  of  war,  the  crews  of  these 
10  ships  of  the  line  would  man  20  of  the 
same  class,  tho  difference  being  filled  up 
with  marines,  landsmen,  and  the  usual  num- 
ber of  idlers,  as  they  were  called,  such  as' 
oooks,  stewards,  and  so  on.  But  that  was 
not  all.  There  were  the  district-ships— 
not  those  abominable  block  ships — he  hated 
tho  very  name  of  them  ;  but  good  ships, 
such  as  the  Majestic  and  Colossus,  that  he 
was  glad  to  hear  wore  now  fitting  out  to 
take  the  place  of  the  block-ships.  There 
were  10  of  these  ships  that,  in  ease  of 
emergency,  could  bo  filled  up  with  the 
Coastguard  and  tho  Coast  Volunteers.  This 
would  give  the  country  30  sail  of  the  line, 
and  he  did,  not  believe  that  any  country 
would  attack  us  if  they  knew  that  wo  could 
send  30  sail  of  tho  line  to  sea  in  the  course 
of  forty-eight  hours.  But,  then,  it  seemed 
they  did  not  know  whether  the  Coast  Vo- 
lunteers would  serve  or  not.  He  was  told 
that  the  Coastguard  men  of  Hastings  went 
down  by  railway  the  other  day  to  Sheer- 
ness,  and  that  the  men  mustered  very  well. 
But  why  did  not  they  send  the  Coast  Volun- 
teers at  the  same  time  ?  If  they  had  done 
that,  he  supposed  their  wives  and  children 
would  all  have  been  up  in  arms  against  the 
Admiralty.  The  question,  however,  after 
all,  was  one  of  money.  If  £1  would  not 
do  it,  they  must  try  £2,  or  oven  £3,  for  a 
reserve  would  be  cheaper  than  the  present 
system  of  keeping  up  such  a  large  fleet 
He  had  now  done  with  that  subject,  and 
he  would  come  to  the  question  of  reserve. 
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He  knew  from  the  first  that  the  ajBtem 
woald  nerer  answer.   The  nohle  Lord  com- 

Elained  that  the  men  were  suspicioos,  and 
e  did  not  wonder;  for  the  Admiralty  were 
constantly  hreakiog  faith  with  the  men. 
It  was  hat  the  other  day  that  the  pen- 
sioners were  promised,  when  they  went  on 
board  ship,  that  those  of  them  who  had 
been  petty  officers  should  have  the  same 
rating  now ;  and  yet  he  had  foand  that 
some  of  these  old  petty  officers  were 
now  doing  doty  as  able-bodied  seamen. 
[Lord  Clabbncb  Paget:  The  gallant 
Officer  is  quite  mistaken.  All  the  old 
petty  officers  ha?e  that  rating  when  they 
go  on  board.]  Tes  ;  but  where  there  are 
no  Tacancies  for  petty  officers,  they  are 
made  to  serve  as  common  seamen.  Bat 
he  objected  to  the  present  plan  of  reserre 
altogether.  They  were  ginog  £6  a  year 
to  men  who  had  never  done  a  stroke  of 
work  for  the  Queen.  Besides,  the  terms 
were  not  sufficiently  stringent.  A  resenre 
that  was  allowed  to  be  absent  for  six 
months  was  no  reserre  at  all.  The  course 
which  he  should  pursue  would  be  to  leare 
to  erery  seaman  when  his  ship  was  paid 
off  the  option  of  being  placed  in  the  reserve 
or  not,  as  he  might  think  proper,  allowing 
him  to  count  two  years  towards  his  pension 
for  every  three  years'  service.  At  present 
the  Admiralty  had  no  means  of  knowing 
what  men  entitled  to  pensions  had  refused  to 
take  them.  The  Admiralty  ought  to  know 
the  number,  and  if  it  could  once  be  made 
known  that  4,000  men  had  entered  the 
reserve,  the  intelligence  would  spread 
throughout  the  merchant  service,  and  the 
reserve  would  soon  be  filled  up.  If  the 
force  could  not  be  filled  up  with  £6, 
then  a  calculation  must  be  made  whether 
it  would  not  be  cheaper  to  pay  higher 
than  to  maintain  a  large  force  at  sea. 
Another  point  which  he  must  mention 
related  to  the  Channel  fleet,  which  the 
Admiralty  did  not  seem  to  know  how  to 
manage  when  they  got  it.  Some  time 
since  there  was  mutiny,  or  something  like 
it.  On  board  the  Lifej^  thero  was  a  dis- 
turbance, shot  rolled  about,  mess-traps 
broken,  and  other  disorders.  In  that  case 
the  Admiralty  did  not  take  proper  steps, 
but  simply  gave  way,  and  the  men  gained 
their  point.  Something  of  the  same  sort 
happened  on  board  the  Hero  on  a  ques- 
tion of  leave.  The  complaint  was,  he 
thought,  a  jnst  one.  When  ships  were 
fitting  out  in  harbour  there  was  juenty  of 
leave ;  but  whenever  a  ship  was  out  of 
harbour,  she  was  sent  to  Portland  where 
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the  drills  went  on— a  period  most 
to  the  men — and  when  the  utmost  indol« 
geoee  should  be  granted.     In  that  way 
Uie  disturbance  arose  on  board  the  J5m, 
and    the   Admiralty,   instead   of  aendmg 
the   squadron   to   sea,   and   sending  her 
to  tho  West  Indies,   allowed  the  men  to 
remain    the  victors.     In    the    Mediterra- 
nean, on  board  the  flag-ship  Marlhor<mgK 
there  was  also  a  disturbance,  and  that  was 
Mssed  over.      Then   came  the  iVtiicesf 
Soyai,  the  worst  case  of  all.     She  came 
home  from  the  Mediterranean,  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  y&ry  proper  arrangement,  another 
ship  wss  ready,  to  which  the  crew  was  to 
be  transferred;  but  thwe  were  three  classes 
of  men  on  board — the  bounty  men  and  the 
continuous-service  men,  upon   whom  the 
Admiralty  had  a  claim,  and  those  who  had 
entered  generally,  upon  whom  they  hsd  no 
claim.     When  the  captain  left  the  ship  the 
men  cried  out,  **  Pay  off,"  and  then  the 
Admiralty  ought  to  have  sent  a  member  of 
the  Board  down  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
but,  instead  of  doing  so,  they  gave  way. 
The  continuous-service  men  and  the  bounty 
men  should  have  been  sent  on  board  the 
Qiie«n,  and  the  others  should  have  been 
required  to  return  the  stores,  which  would 
have  occupied  them  for  three  weeks,  and 
then  they  should  have  been  told  that  their 
services  were  no  longer  required.     Thai, 
when  there  was  a  ship  launch,  and  the 
Queen  came  down,  the  men  ought  to  have 
had  leave  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  but 
instead  of  that  one-half  had  leave  and  the 
rest  had  not.     That,  of  course,   created 
dissatisfaction,  and  a  cry  of  "  All  or  none. 
The  Admiral  very  properly  said  '*  None, 
but  unluckily  the  liberty  men  had  been 
landed  and  were  taken  back  from  the  dock- 
yard gates.    It  waa  an  error  to  order  those 
men  back,  although  he  would  not  say  whose 
error  it  was.     He  most  say,  to  the  credit 
of  the  seamen,  that  it  was  not  true  that 
they  had  deserted  in  great  numbers  after 
taking  the  bounty,  for  he  had  seen  a  return 
showing  that  since  bounty  was  given  de« 
sertions  had  been  fewer  than  before.   Every 
one  knew  how  easy  it  was  for  sailors  to 
desert,  hut  he  did  not  think  the  Admiralty 
took   proper  means  to  punish  desertion. 
He  would  punish  every  man,  even  with 
transportation,  who  took  the  bounty  not 
intending  to  remain  in  the  service.     There 
was  another  evil  in  the  service  in  respect 
to  leave.  When  he  was  in  Lisbon,  he  found 
that  no  leave  was  ever  given  there,  bat  be 
granted  leave  to  the  men  to  go  on  shore. 
They  got  drank  as  usnal,  and  made  rows, 
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and  eomplainU  were  made  to  him,  and  ho 
got  the  police  of  Lisbon  to  take  up  every 
drunken  EngliBh  sailor  and  put  him  into 
prison,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
all  complaints  soon  ceased.  If  the  same 
thing  were  done  at  home  for  a  short  time,  it 
would  soon  put  an  end  to  such  misconduct. 
It  might  he  said  this  could  not  be  done  in 
England,  but  thej  could  station  a  guard- 
ship  close  to  where  the  men  landed,  warn 
them,  and  if  they  broke  their  leave  or  be- 
haved ill,  place  them  on  board  as  prisoners. 
There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  men 
leave,  and  getting  rid  of  those  irregulari- 
ties which  were  subversive  of  all  discipline. 
The  men  would  thus  also  be  made  much 
more  comfortable  and  happy  than  they 
were  at  present.  There  was  another  point 
to  which  he  wished  to  advert.  If  a  ship 
were  paid  off  with  the  crew,  it  was  attended 
with  great  expense;  but  if  they  were 
transferred  to  another  ship  directly,  and 
the  ship  turned  over  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  dockyard  to  return  her  stores,  the 
whole  might  be  effected  with  more  regu- 
larity and  economy.  He  trusted  the  Ad  • 
miralty  would  take  steps  to  remedy  all  the 
evils  he  had  pointed  out ;  especially  let 
them  see  that  the  men  had  leave  at  all  times 
in  moderation,  and  that  they  were  punished 
if  they  behaved  improperly — imprisoned  if 
they  got  drunk  ashore  and  behaved  in  a 
disorderly  manner.  A  great  deal  had  lately 
been  done  for  seamen  in  giving  them  mess 
traps,  allotments,  and  paying  them  once  a 
month,  and  those  now  guilty  of  breaches 
of  discipline  ought  to  be  severely  punished. 
Id  the  Baltic  a  disturbance  broke  out  on 
board  one  of  the  ships  of  the  fleet.  He 
desired  an  inquirv  to  be  made  to  see  if 
there  were  any  grievances,  and,  if  so,  that 
they  should  be  redressed.  Grievances  were 
found  to  exist ;  they  were  redressed,  and 
the  evil  did  not  extend,  as  it  might  have 
done,  to  other  ships  in  the  fleet.  He  had 
laboured  long  to  have  the  navy  put  on  a 
proper  footing,  and  he  would  never  rest 
satisfied  till  it  was  properly  manned,  and 
till  the  men  got  redress  of  every  evil 
they  had  any  reason  to  complain  of.  They 
oould  not  now  be  treated  as  they  formerly 
were.  The  men  were  more  enlightened, 
and  they  expected  more  iudulgence.  [Mr. 
WiLUAMS  :  Hear  I]  The  hon.  Member  for 
Lambeth  mieht  cry  "  Hear,"  as  if  he 
wanted  popularity ;  but  he  would  not  put 
an  end  to  flogging  for  all  that.  He  would 
flog,  but  he  would  flog  in  a  proper  manner. 
If  a  man  behaved  ill,  he  would  try  him  by 
coort-martial  and  punish  him.    Ho  was  not 
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afraid  to  sny  so.  The  men  themselves 
would  not  live  in  a  ship  if  there  was  no 
discipline.  A  ship  would  be  a  hell  upon 
earth  without  discipline,  and  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lambeth  succeeded  in  abolish- 
ing corporal  punishments  in  the  navy  to- 
morrow he  would  not  get  the  thanks  of  the 
men. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said, 
he  wished  to  thank  the  noble  Lord  for  his 
clear  and  business-like  statement,  which 
he  had  heard  with  peculiar  pleasure.  With 
regard  to  the  pensions  to  warrant  officers' 
widows,  however,  he  should  wish  to  know 
whether  the  arrangement  was  to  be  retro- 
spective as  recommended  by  the  Naval 
Commission.  If  not,  he  should  never  sus- 
pend his  agitation  till  that  grievance  was 
redressed.  The  present  allowance  as  out- 
fit for  a  petty  officer  when  raised  to  a  war- 
rant officer  was  £30,  but  was  quite  inade- 
quate, and  there  was  often  found  great 
difficulty  in  getting  proper  men  to  come 
forward  for  the  warrant,  because  pensions 
were  taken  away  from  their  widows.  With 
regard  to  boys,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  school-ships  should  be  estab- 
lished at  all  the  principal  commercial  ports. 
Provision  was  to  be  made  for  2,400  boys, 
besides  those  who  came  forward  volunta- 
rily to  be  afterivards  absorbed  into  the 
Mercantile  and  Royal  Marine.  He  found 
no  vote  taken  for  school-ships,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  what  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  in  that  respect.  He 
had  heard  from  *  various  ports,  such  as 
Hull,  Greenock,  Aberdeen,  and  Dundee, 
that  these  school-ships  were  looked  for  with 
great  interest,  and  there  was  considerable 
disappointment  that  the  recommendation 
I  of  the  Commission  had  uot  been  carried 
into  effect.  When  the  boys  went  on  board 
ship,  a  number  of  them  were  employed  as 
officers'  servants.  He  objected  to  that,  as 
being  a  most  prejudicial  employment  for 
boys  ;  under  such  a  system  they  becamo 
neither  good  seamen  nor  good  servants. 
He  next  wished  to  draw  the  noble  Lord's 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  sergeants  in 
the  Marine  Artillery.  The  Marine  Artil- 
lery was  established  in  1804,  and  at  first 
mado  part  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  Tho 
separation  was  made  about  the  year  1839. 
Up  to  that  time  the  pay  of  tlie  non-com- 
missioned officers  in  the  Marine  Artillery 
went  on  increasing  pari  paisu  with  that  of 
tho  Royal  Artillery ;  but  since  the  separa- 
tion this  had  not  been  so,  and  ho  thought  the 
case  of  theso  men  deserved  the  attention  of 
the  Government.    The  pay  of  sergeants  in 
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tho  Marino  Ariillei-y  was  uow  less  by  2id, 
a  day  than  that  of  sergeants  in  the  Royal 
Artillery.     Tlie  pay  should  be  equalized. 
With  regard  to  the  pay  of  other  officers 
which  had  been  passed  in  this  Vote,  it  was 
the  fact  that  the  pay  of  captains  of  mcD' 
of-war  was  entirely  inadequate  to  the  duties 
they  had  to  perform.     The  pay  of  captains 
was  only  £600  a  year,  and  they  were  quite 
unable  to  maintain  their  position  in  so- 
ciety without  trenching  upon  their  private 
means.     Besides  this,  tho  Admiralty  had 
taken  to  cheat  the  captains.      They  ap- 
pointed captains  of  a  lower  grade  to  the 
command  of  90-gun  ships,  and  cut  down 
the  pay  to  £450  a  year.     The  number  of 
midshipmen  was  also  entirely  insufficient ; 
and   it   was   important    that    young   men 
should   bo  encouraged  to  study  and  be- 
come cniididates   for   warrants,    and   that 
after  passing  competitive  examinations  they 
should  receive  increased  pay,  and  should  be 
entered  as  tho  first  men  for  promotion  to 
warrants  as  they  became  vacant,  and  in 
the  mean  time  be  employed  in  many  of  the 
duties  formerly  fulBlled   by  midshipmen. 
The  next  point  was  that  of  naval  instruc- 
tors.    Young  gentlemen  entering  the  navy 
were  now  called  upon,  he   thought  with 
great  advantage,   to   pass  examinations  ; 
but    the    Admiralty    were    now    making 
bricks  without    straw,   for  there   was    a 
large    number    of    ships,    no    less    than 
fifteen,     four    of     them     flag-ships,     to 
which   no   naval  instructors   at  all   were 
attached.     Then,  as  to  tho  reserve.     Hav- 
ing been  of  those  who  first  recommended 
this  measure,  he  was  sorry  to  find  it  did 
not  work  well.     Various  causes  had  con- 
tributed to  this  result.     Tho  bounty  had 
operated  greatly  against  the  reserve,   as 
had  also  the  disturbance  in  tho  Princess 
MoyaL      Agaiq«   the   Admiralty  had  not 
taken  the  proper  steps  for  making  tho  ad- 
vantages of  service  in  the  reserve  suffi- 
ciently known.     The  fact  was,  there  was 
no  one  in  the  navy  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  tho   recruiting  sergeant.      Men    were 
furnished  with    a  long  printed  list  of  re- 
gulations, which  they  had  great  difficulty 
in  understanding,  and  which  often  led  them 
to  form  wrong  conclusions.    The  Admiralty 
might  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Horse  Guards 
book  with  advantage*  in  this  respect,  and 
employ  active  petty  officers  at  the  different 
ports,  in  the  same  way  as  recruiting  ser- 
geants were  now  employed  on  behalf  of  tho 
army.     In  a  town  like  Portsmouth  it  might 
be  expected  that  a  regular  office  for  tho 
enlistment  of  seamen  would  be  open  ;  yet 
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hon.  Gentlemen  would  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  only  placo  where  anything  of  the 
kind  was  conducted  was  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Louisa  Wafer,  a  woman  who  exercised  an 
extraordinary  influence  over  seamen,  corre- 
sponded with  them  in  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  did  more  to  man  the 
fleet  than  could  be  well  understood  without 
being  a  witness  to  the  fact.  Another  evil 
was  tho  total  absence  of  police  on  board  ships 
in  harbour,  so  that  when  the  men  went  on 
shore  there  was  no  one  who  knew  where  to 
find  them  again.  Besides  all  this  there 
was  a  great  want  of  proper  dockyard  ac- 
commodation ;  and  he  thought,  if  the 
Princess  Royals  iustead  of  stripping  in 
the  stream,  had  gone  into  a  basin,  and 
had  her  crew  discharged  there,  such  a 
disturbance  as  had  taken  place  could  not 
have  occurred. 

Mr.  WHITBREAD  said,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  bear  in  mind  that,  however 
accurately  the  naval  programmes  might 
be  arranged  beforehand,  they  were  always 
liablo  to  be  deranged  by  disturbing  causes; 
and  the  more  ships  there  were  in  commis- 
sion, the  more  troop -ships  moving,  the 
greater  was  the  probability  that  repairs 
and  other  incidental  circumstances  would 
thus  operate.  The  non-completion  of  the 
two  frigates  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
timber  of  the  required  dimensions  was  not 
in  store  at  the  time.  More  timber,  how- 
ever, was  expected,  and  might  arrive  in 
time  to  ensure  their  completion  before 
the  close  of  the  financial  year.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  had  inquired  whe- 
ther an  opinion  had  been  arrived  at  with 
regard  to  what  should  be  tlie  standard 
force  of  line-of-battle  ships  to  be  kept  up. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  to  fix  upon 
any  standard  for  our  force,  and  say  that 
that  was  the  proper  amount  of  naval 
strength  for  this  country  to  keep  up. 
That  force  must  always  depend  upon  what 
was  done  by  other  countries;  and  it  was 
only  by  watching  the  growth  of  foreign 
navies — whether  in  line-ofbattle  ships,  fri- 
gates, or  iron  ships — that  we  could  arrive 
At  any  just  estimate  of  our  own  requirc- 
ment?.  With  regard  to  the  duties  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  changes  were 
now  in  progress  in  his  office,  and  when 
those  changes  were  completed  there  would 
bo  no  hesitation  in  furnishing  tho  infor- 
mation which  tho  right  hon.  Baronet  de- 
sired. With  regard  to  Voto  11,  the  dock- 
yards would  bo  kept  in  a  proper  state 
of  repair  with  tho  sum  taken  in  the  pre- 
sent    Estimates,    and    he    believed   Ui^t 
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no  great  wock  had  been  postponed  that 
vras  really   necessary   to  be    entered    on 
this  year.     They  had  postponed,  hoirerer, 
large   works    in    the  different  dockyards 
which  would   have   to   be  undertaken  at 
some  time  or  other,  such  as  accommoda- 
tion for  longer  ships;  but  looking  at  the 
large  Estimates  before  the  House  which 
the  Admiralty  were  obliged  to  frame,  they 
thought  there  should  be  some  saving  in 
that  Vote.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Government  had 
faced  the  somewhat  difficult  question  con- 
nected with  Chatham.      It  was  in  contem- 
plation to  extend  that  yard,  and  tho  Board, 
having  considered  the  deficiency  of  accom- 
modation in    tho   great  eastern  arsenals, 
had  come  to  the  conclusion — lookini;  to 
tho   natural  disadvantages  of   Shecrncss, 
and  to  the  objections,  in  a  military  point 
of    view,    to  tho    Islo    of   Grain  —  that 
St.  Mary's   Island    was   the    only^  direc- 
tion in  which  the  dockyard  accommodation 
ahould  be  enlarged,  and  they  were  in  com- 
munication on  the  subject  with    a  largo 
number  of  persons  interested  in  the  pro- 
perty.     As  to  the    occurrences  on  board 
the  Princess  Royal,  prior  to  tho  outbreak 
tho  account    received   by    the   Admiralty 
differed  somewhat  from  that  narrated   to 
the  House  to-night.      According  to   that 
account  the  petty  officers  represented,  in 
the  most  respectful    manner  to  the  Ad- 
miral on  his  inspection,  that  they  did  not 
wish  to   be   turned   over   to  tho   Queen ; 
and   that  request   having  been  forwarded 
to   the    Admiralty    was     complied    with. 
A   great  deal   of    that    unhoppy   feeling 
arose   from    tho    fact,    that   the   officers 
wero  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  leave  when 
the    ship   was    paid   off,   while    the   men 
were   restricted.      The  officers  had   now 
been  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
men  in  this  respect,  and  not  a  murmur 
had  been  heard  in  the  case  of  any  of  the 
ships  that  had  since  then  been  paid  off. 
He  concurred  fully  in  the  opinions  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  D.  Elphinstone)  as  to 
the  yalue  of  a  reserve  force,  and  he  hoped 
that  by  the  establishment  of  the  training 
ships  for  boys  by  carefully  studying  the 
feelings  and  the  interests  of  tho  men  much 
would  in  time  be  done  to  make  the  service 
popular  and  respected. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON,  in  explana- 
tion,  said,  he  did  not  intend  to  suggest  that 
there  should  be  or  could  be  anything  like  a 
permanent  standard  of  line-of- battle  ships. 
But  he  thought  there  was  a  point  at  which, 
our  navy  having  attained  to  a  position  of 


sufficient  superiority,  it  would  be  well  to 
pause  in  regard  to  laying  doirn  new  line- 
of-battle  ships  until  the  Admiralty  had  as- 
certained the  effect  of  the  great  changes 
effected  lately  in  naval  science. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  would 
move,  "  That  the  Chairman  do  now  report 
progress." 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he 
hoped  that  his  hon.  Friend  would  not 
press  his  Motion,  the  universal  wish  of 
tho  Committee  apparently  being  that  some 
Votes  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  observed,  that  he 
would  withdraw  his  Motion  on  the  under- 
standing that  no  more  speeches  were  to  bo 
made. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question  again  proposed. 

Admiral  WALCOTT  :  My  thanks  are 
due  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  C.  Paget) 
for  the  perspicuity  and  honesty  of  purpose 
which  so  eminently  characterize  the  state- 
ment which  he  has  submitted  to  the  House; 
and  my  satisfaction  is  not  unpardonably 
redoubled  by  recognizing  in  him  a  brother 
officer  and  an  ornament  to  his  profession. 
The  measures  which  have  been  odopted  to 
maintain  the  navy  in  a  state  of  complete 
strength  and  efficiency  recommend  them- 
selves to  my  judgment  as  the  dictates  of 
prudence.  The  attitude  of  armed  and  cou« 
scions  power  deters  the  opponent  from  his 
intention  of  invading  an  existing  peace; 
and  the  display  of  vigour  at  the  onset  of 
actual  hostilities  accelerates  an  honourable 
termination  to  a  war,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  policy  of  hesitation  and  timidity 
enervates  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  and  en- 
courages aggression  and  pretensions  on 
the  part  of  its  opponent,  which,  if 
they  be  tamely  submitted  to,  threaten  its 
security  and  endanger  its  reputation.  Last 
year  1  strongly  urged  upon  the  noble 
Lord  how  desirable  and  important  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  the  Surveyor  of  tho 
Navy  should  be  elevated  to  a  more  com  • 
manding  position  in  the  service,  by  being 
constituted  an  honorary  member  of  tho 
Board  of  Admiralty.  Without  throwing 
any  additional  expense  upon  the  country, 
the  change  would  enable  that  officer  to 
deliver  his  opinions  with  greater  freedom 
and  weight,  which,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, is  denied  to  him.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  occasions  when  the  service  would 
derive  much  benefit  by  the  existence  of  a 
Board,  composed  of  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons in  the  various  branches  of  naval  archi- 
tecture and  all  matters  connected  with 
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nl  warfare,  nhtcU  should  meet  from 
10  to  time  to  review  tlie  eiiggestii 
ido  by  compeleiit  autliorities  in  reference 
Bubjects  ef  Hucb  vast  importance, 
ding  with  the  officers  and  men, 
Ij  common  juBtice  to  asBare  of  certain 
vard  tlie  officer  tvIio  diaplajB  seal  and 
rfeclB  biniself  in  the  knowledge  of  bia 
tfcesion,  and  to  observe  strictly  nnd  fulfil 
)  promises  that  bare  been  beld  out  to 
I  seamen.  I  hope  I  sm  to  uuderstand 
it  2,000  boys  will  be  introduced  into 
I  service  every  year  ;  let  me  then  adc' 
it-two  ships  will  not  be  sufficient  foi 
tir  proper  instruction ;  the  nllotmenl 
luld  not  exceed  the  number  of  SOO 
^s  to  a  single  vessel.  If  my  earnest 
lostulatioua  on  this  subject — the  em- 
yment  and  training  of  boys  from  four- 
n  to  eighteen  years  of  age— had  been 
>rd  some  yeai'S  since,  the  service  w 
;  be  now  suffering  from  a  paucity  ef 
iora.  The  relative  strength  of  the 
its  of  Russia  and  France,  the  enor- 
us  extent  of  the  British  commerce, 
I  remoteneas  of  many  of  our  most  valu- 
e  depeodeucies,  the  insecurity  of  polili- 
rclations,  and  the  uncertainty  of  a  con- 
nous  peace  are  so  many  undenmble  argu- 
nts  imperatively  demanding  that  our 
•J  shonld  be  preserved  in  the  highest 
le  of  efficiency,  as  upon  its  supremacy 
igs  the  vrelfare  or  dovrnfall  of  England. 
B  disastrous  circumstances,  to  which  al- 
iou  has  been  made  by  the  gallant  Ad- 
■a.]  (Sir  Charles  Napier),  that  occurred 
board  H.M.S.  Prineeti  Royal  require 
aasing  observation.  Any  disposition  to 
tiny,  any  contumacious  disturbance,  as 
rimeutal  to  discipline,  and,  under  par- 
ilar  circurastancea,  still  more  perilous, 
it  be  promptly  quelled,  and  vigorously 
preased.  The  first  spark  of  liro  must 
trodden  out — it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
ead.  Admiral  Bowles  waa  not  informed 
t  the  men  were  actually  standing  at  the 
e;  the  knowledge  would  have  carried 
ortance  and  influenced  hia  decision,  for 
re  is  no  man  whose  heart  is  more  open 
kindly  feeling,  no  man  of  greater  ex- 
ience  or  sounder  judgment,  no  man 
I  has  contributed  more  largely,  than 
t  gallant  officer,  his  time  or  his  money, 
ivery  institution  and  project  that  could 
efit    the    naval  service  of  tliia  conn- 

Ir.  BENTINCK  expreaaed  hia  con- 
rence  in  the  well-merited  tribute  which 

been  paid  to  tlie  able  statement  of  the 
le  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  he 
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was  verr  glad  to  find  the  Eatimates  m 
as  to  afford  the  hope  that  the  navy  i 
about  to  be  placed  on  the  footing  it  ouj 
to  be.  His  noble  Friend  aaid  that  th 
waa  an  impression  that  the  country  did 
get  the  full  value  for  the  money  expend 
He  belierod  that  impreasion  to  be  eorre 
and  ho  waa  of  opinion  that  the  circi 
stance  noa  owing  to  the  aystem  on  wh 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  was  construct 
Until  thot  Board  eeased  to  be  a  politi 
one  and  until  professional  men  were  cho 
to  fill  the  various  departments  and 
that  tho  ahips  were  properly  conslniot 
he  believed  they  would  have  always  to  ci 
plain  of  the  naval  expenditure.  He  (! 
Beutinck)  could  not  join  with  the  m 
Lord  in  holding  out  any  expectation 
a  speedy  rednotion  in  the  amount  t 
would  be  required  for  the  Naval  Gstimal 
on  the  contrary,  looking  to  the  stale 
affairs  in  Europe  he  thought  it  more  lik 
that  it  would  be  found  necessary  to  sp 
a  yet  larger  sum.  They  ouglit  to  l< 
the  question  fairly  in  the  face;  and  tl 
should  at  ail  events  remember  that 
injudicious  economy  in  past  years  had 
the  end  led  to  a  far  greater  waste  of  p 
lie  money  than  could  poaiibly  have  b< 
brought  about  by  any  amount  of  docky 
extravagance.  He  also  wished  to  ki] 
what  atopa  had  been  taken  to  aupply 
deficiency  of  naval  inatruotors  on  bo. 
line- of- bat  tie  ships  in  commission. 

Ur.  LINDSAY  said,  he  should  m< 
that  the  House  report  progreas,  for 
wliole  question  of  the  national  armame 
required  a  muoh  more  deliberate  diac 
aiou  than  could  be  given  it  at  halfp 
twelve.  Wo  had  a  large  naval  eipen 
ture  and  a  large  arniauieut,  and  he  wisl 
to  know  against  whom  wo  were  amtin 
WoB  it'against  the  Emperor  of  tho  Front 
Had  we  not  just  concluded  a  treaty 
commerce  and  consequently  of  peace  w 
him !  He  wanted  the  Government 
stale  distinctly  against  whom  wo  wi 
arming.  Why  were  they  taxing  the  p' 
pie  ?  Where  was  the  fearful  eipen 
ture  to  end  ?  They  ought  to  report  p 
1  that  that  Question  might  be  fu 
diaeusacd, 

Uation   made,  and   Queation   proposi 

That    the    Chairman    do    now     rep 
progress. " 

General  UPTON  said,  ho  would  si 
gest  that  there  should  be  an  entry  of  bo 

the  interior  as  well  aa  at  the  ports. 

Colonel  DICKSON  inquired  wbett 
tiicre  were  no  means  by  which  tbe.ahipa 
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Iho  Royal  Navy  might  be  raado  sci'vicc- 
able  for  the  conveyance  of  troops. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  the 
question  oF  how  to  supply  naval  instructors 
in  those  ships  of  the  line  in  which  they 
were  still  wanting  was  receiving  the  best 
attention  of  the  Admiralty  ;  and  a  plan 
had  been  suggested  of  combining  the 
office  with  that  of  chaplain.  The  ships  of 
the  navy  were  occasionally  used  for  the 
transport  of  troops  ;  but  at  present  the 
crews  were  a  little  raw,  and  required  to  be 
trained. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  hoped  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Lindsay)  wouHl  not 
press  his  Motion  for  reporting  progress. 
tie  hoped  to  propose  the  first  Vote  for  the 
Army  Estimates  on  Friday  next ;  and  if 
they  did  not  take  the  number  of  men  both 
for  the  army  and  navy  this  week,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  do  so  for  some  time, 
because  the  discussion  on  the  Budget  would 
intervene. 

Motion,  by  lo  ve,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Also, 

(2.)  £3,476,757,  Wages. 

(3.)  £1,458,087,  Victuals. 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions   to    be  reported    this  day 

{Tuesday).     Committee   to  set  again  on 

Wednesday. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past 
Twelve  o*clook. 


HOU  SB    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  February  14, 1860. 

MiNDTBS.]  Sat  First  in  Par/tam^ia.— The  Lord 
Londesborough — ^after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 
Took  the  Oath— The  Lord  Skene. 
PvBLio  Bills. — 1*  Probate  and  Administration 
(India). 

CENTRAL  ITALY.    SAVOY. 
MOTIOK  FOB  PAPSB8. 

The  Mahquess  op  NORMANBY— who 
had  given  notice  of  Motion  for  the  In- 
Btnictions  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  Her  Majesty's  Charg^  d*  Affaires  at  Flo- 
rence, directing  him  to  attend  the  official 
reception  of  Signer  Buoncompagni,  and  sub- 
sequently of  a  Motion  for  a  return  of  the 
dates  of  all  communications  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Her  Majesty's  Am- 
bassador at  Paris,  from  the  accession  to 
office  of  the  present  Ministry — «aid,  that 


in  introducing  the  subject  of  his  Motion, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  show  the  close 
connection  between  the  Notice  that  he  first 
gave,  and  that  which  he  added  last  night. 
His  first  Motion  referred  to  the  line  taken 
by  the  English  Government  in  reference  to 
the  provisional  ruler  of  Florence,  and  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  called  their  Lord- 
ships* attention  to  that  very  extraordinary 
act  in  exemplification  of  the  system  pur- 
sued during  the  last  few  months  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  as  partizans  of  one 
partictdar  settlement  of  the  difficulty  in  re- 
gard to  the  affairs  of  Central  Italy.    Their 
advocacy  of  that  particular  settlement  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  course  of  con- 
duct pursued  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
But  on  that  subject  he  would  not  dwell. 
He  wished  to  call  their  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  another  circumstance,  which  had 
become  known  since  he  last  called  their 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  Italian  ques- 
tion— ^namely,  a  statement  given,  as  he  be- 
lieved, on  the  authority  of  Count  "Walewski, 
that  certain  proceedings  had  taken  place 
relative  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  sub- 
sequent to  those  mentioned  by  liis  noble 
Friend,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  in  the  ex- 
planation which  he  had  given  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  declaring  that 
the  explanation  of  his  noble  Friend,  though 
correct  as  far  as  it  went,  was  incomplete. 
Noble  Lords  opposite  need  be  under  no, 
alarm  that  anything  ho  would  say  could 
prejudice  the  course  they  were  now  pur- 
suing.    He  appealed  to  their  Lord^ips 
whether,  notwithstanding  what  had  passed 
in  the  other  House,  any  complaint  could  be 
made  against  him  for  bringing  this  subject 
forward  now.     The  subject  was  one  to 
which  he  had  already  adverted,  and  he 
took  some  credit  to  himself  when  he  said 
it  was  a  question  on  which  he  felt  most 
deeply.     On  Friday  last,  under  somewhat 
inauspicious  circumstances,  he  put  a  ques- 
tion to  his  noble  Friend  opposite  (Earl 
Granville)  as  to  an  impression  universally 
prevalent  in  Paris,  that  the  whole  of  the 
case,  as  regarded  Savoy,  had  not  been 
stated  to  the  Britbh  Parliament.    He  then 
observed  that  the  general  impression  pre- 
valent on  the  Continent,  and  in  diplomatic 
circles  on  this  matter,  was  confirmed  by  a 
letter  to  which  publicity  had  been  given 
in  a  French  newspaper.    His  noble  Friend 
might  sneer  at  anonymous  communications 
in  newspapers ;  but  when  he  did  so,  he  was 
indulging  in  a  dream  of  the  past,  and  ad- 
verting to  a  state  of  things  which  no  longer 
existed.    In  every  great  European  State, 
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t  was  nov  the  practice  to  make  iroportant 
■ommunicationa  to  the  newspapers,  par- 
;icularly  was  it  bo  on  the  part  of  our 
icarest  neighbour  here  in  question,  and 
)nly  within  the  last  six  weeks  a  great  Eu- 
"opoan  CoDgroes  was  officially  declared  to 
lavebecn  poal.ponedoa  account  of  an  anony- 
nouB  pamphlet.  But,  in  respect  to  the  letter 
a  which  allusion  was  now  made,  his  noble 
Friend  must  be  aa  well  aware  as  he  was, 
^at  it  was  reputed  to  rest  on  the  authority 
jf  Count  Walewski  himself.  When  ho  re- 
ferred to  the  subject  on  Friday,  ho  had  not 
:ho  newspaper  beside  him  id  which  the 
EticT  appeared,  and  could  only  state  sub- 
itantially,  and  in  a  few  words,  tho  general 
iffect  of  what  appeared  in  that  very  rc- 
narkablo  document.  Ho  would  now  read 
»  their  Lordships  at  length  the  very  words 
if  tho  letter  ;— 

"  Lord  John  Ruisell  ataMd  litet  week  in  the 
BouM  of  CoDiDiana  thit  tbe  Engliib  C&binet,  de- 
aling to  know  the  intentioni  of  the  French  60- 
rerament  with  regard  to  SaToy,  Count  Wolewiki 
!uid  declared  to  them,  in  the  jnonth  of  July  laat, 
:hiit  (he  Emperor  and  hi<  Government  did  not 
ihink  of  the  aaneiation  of  that  oonntry  to  France, 
rbii  oomsiunloation  of  Lord  John  Huuell  wai 
lUiCe  eiaot.  But  to  make  kaoira  all  the  truth, 
[hat  tho  Bttitudo  of  Fmaoe  with  regard  to  SavOf 
ihould  be  properlf  appreciated,  tho  nobto  Lord 
night  have  said,  and  perhaps  ought  to  have  said, 

more The  declaiations  of  Count  Wa- 

ewiki  were,  then,  perfeotlf  true  ;  but  it  ia  equallj 
:ertain  that  Inter  on,  when  evaalB  bad  coniidcr- 
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Walewski  then  held  quits  nnothor  language,  aud 
ieclared  that  if  tbe  Central  States  oF  Ital;  were 
loneied  to  Piedmont,  France  would  he  obliged  to 
;laiin  Savoy  and  the  oountj  of  Nioe.  Count  Wa- 
iewtki  told  Lord  Cowley,  that  if  the  English  Go- 
rernment  did  not  desire  to  sea  the  annexation  of 
Javoy  to  France,  they  bad  only  to  Oenie  urging 
die  anuoiatioa  of  Central  Italy  to  I'iedmont,  but 
Ihe  one  rendered  tho  other  instable.  Lord  John 
Ruaacll  n:iB  not  ignorant  of  these  resolutions,  so 
Trankly  dcelnred  by  tho  French  Government ;  and 
it  ia  a  ahhject  of  aurpriie  \\\aX  he  atopped  at  the 
Month  of  July  in  the  cxplanaCions  (hat  he  oommu- 
lioatgd  to  Parliament  on  a  aubjeot  that  baa  pre- 
locupied  public  attention  ao  iDuoh.  [lowover,  the 
lespntchea  of  Lord  Cowley  oaonot  fail  Co  be  in  one 
}f  the  first  Tolumea  of  (he  blue-book,  which  will 
li«  famished  to  tbe  English  Parliament." 

Ffow  he  wits  very  much  afraid  that  Count 
Walewshi  would  be  disappointed  in  the 
expectation  that  any  such  explanations  as 
lie  spoke  of  would  be  found  in  the  blue- 
book.  It  had  been  assumed  by  tbu  noble 
Lord  that 'conversations  might  have  taken 
place  between  Count  Walewski  and  the 
English  AmbasBitdor  on  these  matters,  but 
that  they  had  never  aBsumed  an  official 
TKe  Marqwti  of  Normanhi/ 
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character.     Now  he  maintained — and 
would   appeal  for  confirmation  to  thi 
nobio   Lords  who  had  tbe  same  acquaii 
anco  with  diplomatic  proceedingB  as 
had  himself — that  in  all  European  coi 
tries  when   a  communication  was  mc 
by    a  Foreign    Minister    to  the  Amb 
sador  of  another  country  on  any  put 
question,  whether  Torbally  or  othcrwi 
it  by  its  very  nature  became  official,  b 
that  any  departure  from   that  rule  i 
a  departure  from  the  established  usaj 
followed  in  diplomatic  intercourBe.     I 
their  Lordships  not  see  what  monstn 
abuBcs  might  e 
and  confidential  1 
side  red  unofficia 
not  at  variance 
constitutional  d< 
all   our  interna 
departure  from 
unjust  to  the  F 
communicationB 
dor  in  the  expec 

would  bo  put  into  an  official  shape. 
would,  moreover,  place  the  Foreign  Sec 
tary  beyond  the  pale  of  official  respot 
bility;  and  not  only  this,  ho  would  1 
that,  in  order  to  have  perfect  identity 
opinion  on  qucstionB  of  foreign  policy, 
Mcmbcra  of  the  Cabinet  should  be  aw 
of  all  that  liad  passed,  and  it  was  thcref 
unfair  to  his  colleagues  if  anything  f 
kept  back  by  the  Foreign  Secretary.  1 
usual  practice  was  that  evcrj'thing  in  1 
shapo  of  a  public  despatch  was  ciroula 
for  the  ioforraalion  of  the  Cabinet;  I 
private  letters  wero  generally  coinmu 
caled  only  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  i 
Prime  Minister,  and  tlio  Leader  of  ' 
Uouso  in  which  the  latter  did  not  hapi 
■  to  be.  That,  at  all  events,  was  tlie  pr 
tico  which  had  been  adopted  by  tho  ( 
vcrnmeat  of  Lord  Melbourne,  of  which 
(the  MarquesB  of  Normanby)  had  the  1 
nour  to  be  a  Member.  If  that  course  w 
not  observed,  many  things  which  ar 
during  the  recess  would  have  occuri 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  noble  Lor 
colleagues.  It  was  a  good  old  rule 
have  an  official  record  of  every  diploma 
transaction,  and  one  which  ho  thouf 
ought  to  be  usefully  observed.  The  let 
which  he  had  just  read  to  their  Lordsh 
wa.'5  Btrangely  at  variance  with  any  appe 
ance  of  sincerity  and  completeness  in  t 
statement  which  had  been  made  by  1 
noblo  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Forei 
Affairs.  He  must  say  that  ho  did  not  i 
derstand  tho  change  of  policy  which  seen 
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to  haTe  taken  place  with  respect  to  the 
Italian  question  as  indicated  by  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  at 
Aberdeen,  which  was  the  first  communi- 
cation to  the  public  after  the  despatches 
received  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  June. 
In  these  they  were  distinctly  told  that 
everything  in  Central  Italy  was  purely 
provisioned.  But  in  the  speech  which  he 
had  made  at  Aberdeen,  the  noble  Lord 
stated  that  the  people  of  Central  Italy  had 
conducted  themselves  with  perfect  order, 
as  if  they  were  citizens  of  a  country  which 
had  long  been  free.  He  should  like  to 
know  where  his  noble  Friend  got  that  in- 
formation. They  might  have  conducted 
themselves  as  citizens  of  a  country  which 
had  long  been  free,  but  they  could  not 
have  conduoted  themselves  as  citizens  of  a 
country  which  was  any  longer  free,  inas- 
much as  not  one  of  the  Grovcmors  of  the 
different  parts  of  Central  Italy  had  been 
chosen  by  popular  election.  They  were  all 
nominated  by  a  new  method  of  shuffling 
the  cards,  putting  the  same  persons  into 
different  positions  in  the  Piedmontese  Go- 
vernment, and  the  people  had  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  Had  they  liberty  of  speech 
there?  It  was  well  known  that  Signor 
Farini,  the  Governor  of  the  Bomagna,  has 
issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  any 
person  who  adhered  to  the  old  regime 
would  be  visited  with  the  pains  of  high 
treason.  Had  they  freedom  of  the  press 
there?  On  the  contrary,  the  censorship 
was  substantially  in  force  throughout  all 
the  new  Governments.  Had  they  liberty 
of  person  ?  He  could  prove  to  their  Lord- 
ships that  not  hundreds,  but  thousands,  of 
the  citizens  were  now  imprisoned  on  ac- 
count of  their  loyalty.  One  word  with 
respect  to  the  way  in  which  the  new  Go- 
vernments were  appointed.  They  would 
recollect  that  the  Xing  of  Sardinia,  acting 
in  conformity  with  that  treaty  by  which 
ho  was  so  great  a  gainer,  recalled  his 
Royal  Commissioners  from  the  Govern- 
ments of  Central  Italy.  Thus  Signor 
Buoncompagni  was  recalled  from  Tuscany 
as  the  King's  Commissioner ;  but  he  had 
not  long  returned  to  his  own  country  till 
he  was  sent  back  again  by  the  Prince 
Carignan,  though  he  was  very  far,  indeed, 
from  being  the  object  of  the  popular  choice. 
In  the  same  way  Signor  Farini  was  re- 
called; but  though  they  recalled  Farini 
the  Commissioner,  they  reappointed  Fa- 
rini the  Dictator.  Then  let  their  Lord- 
ships turn  to  Parma,  where  Count  Palieri 
had    been    appointed  Commissioner.     It 


I  might  have  been  supposed  that  when  the 
]  old  Government  retired,  he  would  have 
have  called  the  citizens  together,  and 
asked  what  was  next  to  be  done.  Not  a 
bit  of  it;  but  of  his  own  accord  he  ap- 
pointed Signor  Manfredi,  his  Private 
Secretary,  the  Commissioner  of  the  neigh- 
bouring state  of  Modena,  and  when  the 
Commissioners  were  recced,  Manfredi 
came  to  Parma  as  Governor,  but  after 
a  few  days  Farini  appeared  as  Governor 
of  both  Provinces,  appointed  by  Manfredi 
i  to  Modena.  And  all  these  things  were 
done  by  proclamations — the  people  were 
never  consulted  on  any  one  of  them. 
Their  Lordships  would  perhaps  allow  him 
to  go  into  some  detail  as  to  the  acts  of 
these  new  Governments.  Everybody  knew 
the  character  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma — 
how  much  she  had  done  for  her  people,  * 
and  how  beloved  she  was  among  them,  in- 
somuch that  on  a  former  occasion,  when 
her  Government  was  overthrown  by  a 
popular  tumult,  she  was  restored  to  her 
throne  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
people  themselves.  In  the  late  transac- 
tions she  might  have  held  her  place,  for 
there  were  many  brave  hearts  devoted  to 
her,  but  she  would  not  allow  her  troops 
to  fire  upon  the  people.  One  regiment 
of  900  resolute  men,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Bouzi,  was  prepared  to  act, 
and  the  tumultuous  mob  showed  no  dis- 
position to  face  them;  when  upon  their 
approaching  the  town  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Duchess,  General  Scotti  con- 
veyed to  Major  Bouzi  a  message  from  the 
Duchess,  ordering  them  not  to  fire,  as  the 
Duchess  would  prefer  to  suffer  anything 
rather  than  her  troops  to  fire  upon  the 
people  for  whom  she  had  done  so  much. 
On  receiving  the  message.  Major  Bouzi 
came  to  an  agreement  with  the  commander 
of  the  popular  party,  and  agreed  that  his 
regiment  should  lay  down  their  arms  and 
enter  the  city,  on  condition  that  their 
safety  should  be  guaranteed.  This  was 
agreed  to  by  the  leaders  of  the  mob ;  but 
no  sooner  were  they  within  the  gates  than 
Major  Bousi  was  fired  at,  and  as  the  pistol- 
shot  grazed  his  head  he  was  stabbed,  and 
for  two  hours  he  was  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  the  town  with  every  mark  of 
indignity,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
more  dead  than  alive.  All  the  officers 
received  similar  treatment,  and  none  of 
them  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  prison, 
except  on  condition  that  they  would  join 
the  popular  army.  Was  all  this  concealed 
from  his  noble  Friend  the  Foreign  Secre- 
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tary  ?  If  it  was,  where  was  his  informa- 
tion ?  If  it  was  not,  how  could  he  tell 
the  people  of  Aberdeen  that  the  Italians 
had  conducted  themselves  as  citizens  of  a 
country  that  had  long  been  tcoe}  Ho 
wished  now  to  refer  to  the  fate  of  Colonel 
Anviti  for  the  sake  of  correcting  one  or 
two  errors  that  had  gone  abroad  on  that 
subject.  Count  Anviti  did  not  go  of  his 
own  accord  to  Parma,  nor  was  it  true  that 
he  was  generally  unpopular  there.  In  the 
year  1855  his  life  had  been  attempted  by 
a  secret  society  there,  and  the  person 
guilty  of  that  attempt  was  tried  and  exe- 
cuted. He  was  travelling  from  Bologna, 
and  at  a  particular  place,  where  the  rail- 
road was  broken,  he  was  recognized  by  the 
brother  of  the  man  who  had  been  executed 
for  attempting  his  life.  He  was  obliged, 
in  consequence  of  that  unfortunate  occur- 
rence, to  go  into  the  town,  and  there  the 
Tinhappy  man  was  seized  and  dragged 
through  the  streets  for  five  hours,  mur- 
dered with  horrible  cruelty,  and  his  body 
mangled  after  death,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  having  been  made  to  rescue  him 
by  any  person  in  authority;  and  ^m  that 
time  to  this,  in  spite  of  the  high-sounding 
proclamations  which  had  been  put  forth, 
not  a  single  person  had  been  put  on  his 
trial  for  that  horrible  outrage.  All  that 
happened  during  the  regime  of  one  of  the 
new  Governments  of  Central  Italy,  the 
people  of  which,  according  to  his  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  had  conducted  themselves  with 
perfect  order,  as  if  they  were  the  citizens 
of  a  country  which  had  long  been  free. 
But  suppose  there  had  been  order,  he  con- 
tended that  that  proved  nothing.  In  the 
French  Revolution  of  1848,  they  all  knew 
that  perfect  order  was  maintained  up  to 
June ;  and  at  Rome,  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened till  Count  Rossi  was  assassinated. 
In  fact,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  control 
the  mob  in  the  first  days  of  a  revolution ; 
but  that  proved  nothing  as  to  its  future 
character.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby)  read  to  their  Lordslups  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Session  a  letter  from  a  Tuscan 
gentieman  of  the  highest  respectability.  He 
had  since  heard  from  that  gentieman,  who 
said:  "You  will  not  be  surprised  that 
that  letter  has  been  made  the  ground  of 
violent  abuse.  Why  I  cannot  tell  you, 
because  it  contained  an  exact  description 
of  the  truth."  He  would  read  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  a  few  days  ago  from 
an  English  merchant  of  the  first  consider- 
tion  at  Leghorn.  That  gentieman  said : — 
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"Intervention  is  prohibited  in  Tnfloanyybut,  my 
Lord,  ititenrention  exists  everywhere,  and  armed 
foreign  intervention.  The  Governor-General  is 
Piedmontese,  the  Minister  of  War  is  Piedmontese, 
the  Gommander  of  the  Gendarmerie  is  Piedmontese, 
the  Military  Governor  of  Leghorn  is  Piedmontese, 
the  Captain  of  the  Port  is  Piedmontese ;  besides 
a  great  many  others  of  the  same  nation  ooeupying 
other  responsible  positions.  This  I  consider  anned 
foreign  intervention.  Let  this  be  removed,  and 
let  the  despotic  pressure  of  the  present  Grovem- 
ment  be  taken  away,  and  I  believe  that  the  country 
would  vote  in  a  laree  minority  for  the  restoration 
of  the  dynasty  of  Lorraine.  I  believe  nearly  the 
whole  army  to  be  in  &vour  of  the  Grand  Duke 
which  is  now  kept  out  of  Tuscany ;  and  certainly 
two-thirds  of  the  National  Guard  are  for  the 
Grand  Duke.  AU  the  Powers  have  been  neutral 
here,  in  as  far  as  not  taking  part  in  ceremonies  or 
in  acknowledging  the  present  Government.  Since 
the  peace  of  Vifiiufranca  the  British  agents  have 
assisted  at  all  ceremonies  and  balls." 

Surely  the  recognition  of  that  Government 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  assurance 
that  was  given  last  Session  hy  the  nohle 
Lord  at  l£e  head  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment. His  informant  went  on  to  say 
that, — 

*'  The  troops  are  dispersed  out  of  Tuscany — the 
people  are  afraid  to  make  a  great  demonstration 
— they  know  that  for  one  word  the  prisons  are 
ready  to  receive  them.  Private  meetings  have 
been  held  at  Leghorn  by  influential  persons,  and 
some  members  of  the  National  Assembly.  A 
public  meeting  is  impossible.  The  convocation 
of  the  Assembly  was  requested  by  twenty-three 
members,  and  refused.  At  these  private  meetings 
it  was  decided  that  Ferdinand  Iv.  should  be  re- 
ceived with  a  constitution  and  an  amnesty.  The 
people  have  been  grossly  deceived  from  the  begin- 
ning, all  promises  have  been  broken,  the  price  of 
food  has  been  raised,  and  the  national  debt  enor- 
mously augmented." 

Although  some  of  those  facts  might  have 
been  withheld  from  the  noble  Lord,  still 
he  must  have  known  some  of  them  when 
he  directed  the  English  representative  to 
attend  Signer  Buoncompagni's  reception. 
He  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  had  re- 
ferred, on  a  former  evening,  to  a  remark- 
able work  written  by  Signer  AmpSri,  a 
most  distinguished  man,  originally  a  refu- 
gee from  the  Eomagna  on  account  of  cer- 
tain disturbances  that  had  occurred  in  that 
district,  who  addressed  the  new  Govern- 
ment of  Central  Italy  in  the  following 
terms: — 

"  Tou  must  have  been  induced  by  the  fidse  po- 
sition you  have  created  for  yourselves  to  consent 
in  these  times  (which  you  call  those  of  liberty,  but 
which  are  not  so)  that  perversions  of  the  truth 
should  be  mode  a  means  of  government.  Tou 
transformed  the  answer  of  Victor  Emanuel  that 
he  would  advocate  before  the  great  Powers  the 
vote  of  the  Tuscan  Assembly,  which  had  adopted 
him  as  their  King,  into  a  positive  acceptance ; 
and,  in  order  to  penuade  the  ignonoit  auilftitiide, 
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you  ordered  public  rejoicings  in  honour  of  that 
which  jou  know  was  not  a  fact  You  declared 
yoarseWes  Ministers  of  a  King  who  had  never  ap- 
pointed jou.  Ton  administer  the  Government  in 
his  name.  Ton  pass  sentence  in  his  name.  Ton 
pledge  the  public  fiuth  to  one  who  has  not  given 
you  any  authority  for  such  a  purpose  ;  and  though 
it  is  through  you  that  you  force  the  Tuscans  to  re- 
cognize him  as  King,  you  are  the  first  to  show  a 
mark  of  disrespect  which  destroys  his  prestige,  by 
imposing  upon  him  the  choice  of  a  regent,  which 
you  have  no  right  to  do  if  he  is  the  King,  and 
whom  you  had  no  right  to  nominate  on  his  behalf 
if  he  is  not." 

Haying  pointed  ont  the  actual  condition  of 
the  Tuscan  (Government,  it  was  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  allude  to  the  particular  person 
who  had  been  selected  for  the  favour  of 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Department  of  this  country.  They  had 
aU  heard  of  Signer  Buoncompagni — ^his 
name  was  a  kind  of  by- word  and  reproach 
in  Italy  on  account  of  his  treachery  in  a 
profession  which,  above  and  beyond  all 
others,  required  the  strictest  honour  and 
good  faith.  The  kind  of  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  had  been  well  des- 
cribed by  a  noble  Lord  in  the  course  of 
last  Session.  Signer  Buoncompagni  was 
nominated  Commissioner-General  for  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  He  was  recalled,  and 
an  offer  of  the  Eegency  was  then  made  to 
Prince  Carignan,  and  then,  strange  to  say, 
Prince  Carignan,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Tuscany,  while  refusing  the  regency, 
appointed  or  nominated  Signor  Buoncom- 
pagni as  Governor-General.  As  had  been 
shown,  that  appointment  caused  great  in- 
dignation in  Florence,  and  even  Liberal 
members  of  the  Assembly  protested  against 
it ;  but  still  the  English  Secretary  of  State 
desired  Her  Majesty's  representative  to 
attend  an  official  reception  of  Signor  Buon- 
compagni, to  whom  he  was  not  accredited. 
He  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  believed 
that  it  was  an  established  point  of  diplo- 
matic etiqtutte  that  that  should  not  be 
done.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  lesson  he 
received  the  other  night  from  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  upon  the  inexpediency  of 
giving  autobiographical  detiuls  in  the 
House ;  but  where  events  were  analagous 
a  comparison  was  Bometimes  useM.  He 
was  Ambassador  in  Paris  in  1848,  when 
the  revolution  broke  out:  but,  after  the 
revolution,  he  remained  there  unofficially, 
having  no  regular  communication  with  any 
member  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
and  was  personally  acquainted  only  with 
M.  Lamartine.  When  the  National  As- 
sembly was  convoked,  M.  Lamartine  sent 
to  him  and  to  other  members  of  the  eorp$ 


diplomatique  a  sort  of  invitation  to  attend 
the  ceremony.      He  consulted  with  his 
colleagues  and  with  the  Government  at 
home ;  it  was  universally  agreed  by  them 
that  not  being  accredited  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  with  their  assent,  he  declined 
to  attend  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  in 
his  official  capacity.     The  Foreign  Secre- 
tary of  that  day  was  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  was  Lord  J.  Bussell. 
The  actors  had  now  changed  their  parts, 
but  they  were  the  same  men  who  approved 
his  conduct  in  1848  ;    and,  therefore,  he 
wished  to  know  what  there  was  peculiar 
in  the  position  of  Signor  Buoncompagni  to 
make  him  a  special  exception  to  what  had 
hitherto  been  a  universal  practice.    He  re- 
gretted very  much  the  present  position 
of  our  Foreign  Office.     When  the  present 
Government  entered  upon  office  England 
was  maintaining  a  dignified  attitude  of 
perfect  neutrality,   and  professions  were 
made  of  a  determination  to  continue  in  the 
same  course.     But  soon  came  the  chime- 
rical idea  of  a  great  kingdom  in  Central 
Italy,  and  the  Government  pursued  it  in 
their  own  utter  ignorance — ^he  meant  igno-* 
ranee  of  the  wants,  the  wishes,  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  in  the  different 
States  of  Italy-      The  Emperor  of  the 
French,  having  entered  into  certain  en- 
gagements with  Austria,  was  very  cre- 
ditably desirous  of  fulfilling  them ;  but  it 
seemed  that  the  noble  Lords  whom  he  had 
mentioned  thought  by  showing  fevour  to 
those  factious  Governments  to  overreach 
the  Emperor.     They  had  given  to  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  a  reason,  or,  at  all 
events,  an  excuse,  for  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing which  had  excited  universal  reproba- 
tion in  this  country.    Such  he  took  to  be 
the  position  of  the  Italian  question.    He 
was  anxious  that  the  papers  for  which  he 
had  moved  should  be  produced,  because  he 
could  not  comprehend,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
planations which  had  been  offered  else- 
where, when  the  communications  on  the 
subject  to  which  he  had  drawn  attention 
were  received  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment.   It  was  a  painful  duty  to  dispel 
the  illusions  which  still  existed  in  the 
public  mind  of  England  respecting  Italy. 
He  had,   however,   endeavoured   to  dis- 
charge that  duty  by  bringing  before  Par- 
liament information  which  he  had  received 
from  trustworthy  sources,  and  he  was  glad 
to  believe  that  at  last  some  glimmer  of 
light  was  breaking  from  the  cloud  of  pre- 
judice and  ignorance,  and  that  there  was 
now  a  greater  prospect  of  the  estaUish- 
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ment  of  Italian  independence  on  legitimate 
foundations,  freed  from  all  foreign  inter- 
position, and  so  as  to  promote  the  cause  of 
loyalty,  truth,  good  faith,  and  good  order. 
The  noble  Marquess  concluded  by  moving : 

First— 

«  That  an  bumble  AddreM  be  prt sented  to  Her 
Majettj  for,  Copy  of  any  Instruotions  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Iler  Majesty's  Charg6 
d' Affaires  at  Florence,  who  is  not  accredited  to 
the  Provisional  Government  there,  directing  him 
to  attend  the  official  Reception  on  the  1st  of 
January  of  Signer  Buonoompagni,  now  acting  as 
Governor-General  of  Tuscany,  having  been  nomi- 
nated as  such  by  Prince  Carignan  of  Savoy  with- 
out any  subsequent  popular  Sanction  on  the  Part 
of  the  Tuscan  People." 

And  second — 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  for,  Return  of  the  Dates  of  all  Communi- 
cations between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Paris,  on  the  Subject  of 
the  Annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France,  from 
the  Accession  to  Office  of  the  present  Ministry  up 
to  this  Time." 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  was  happy  to  say 
that  he  did  not  think  it  had  ever  before 
been  his  lot  to  be  accused  of  want  of 
courtesy  in  that  House.  That,  however, 
Tlid  not  diminish  his  regret  to  find  the 
noble  Marquess  now  complaining  of  his 
want  of  courtesy  on  a  former  occasion. 
As  far  as  he  could  remember,  not  a  single 
word  fell  from  him  which  could  bear  out 
such  a  charge ;  but  if  he  had  unintention- 
ally erred  in  this  way,  either  as  to  manner 
or  tone,  ho  was  very  sorry,  for  he  should 
lament  much  if  anything  he  spoke  or 
wrote  should  evince  a  want  of  considera- 
tion towards  one  with  whom  he  had  had 
both  diplomatic  and  personal  relations. 
With  regard  to  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Marquess,  it  was  almost  without  prece- 
dent, if  not  irregular,  to  call  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Correspondence  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  stated  it  would  not  be  fur 
the  public  service  at  present  to  produce. 
At  the  same  time  he  (Earl  Granville)  had 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  particular 
return  for  which  the  noble  Marquess  had 
moved  as  an  addendum,  for  the  dates  of 
the  communications  respecting  the  an- 
nexation of  Savoy,  from  the  accession  to 
office  of  the  present  Government.  But  the 
noble  Marquess  had  laid  great  stress  upon 
a  letter  in  the  Tndipendance  Belye,  coming, 
he  said,  from  Count  Walewski,  the  state- 
ments of  which,  he  thought,  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  statements  made  in  this 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  Now, 
the  statement  he  (Earl  Granville)  had 
made  was,  that  there  was  no  official  com- 
munication between  the  two  Governments 
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during  a  certain  time,  but   ho  bad  not 
denied  that  there  might  have  passed  com- 
munications, in  private  conversation,  be- 
tween the  French  Minister    of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  English  Minister  at  the 
French  Court.     The  noble  Marquess  had 
made  an  assertion  that  no  communications 
could  pass  between  a  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  an  Ambassador  without  being 
official.     That  he  (Earl  Granville)  entirely 
denied.     Between    men    who     had    long 
known  each  other  and  who  stood  in  these 
relations  there  were  frequent  conversations 
and  arguments  which  bore  no  official  cha- 
racter.     He  had  been  informed     by  his 
noble  Friend  the  Foreign  Secretary  that 
in  looking  back  to  his  private  correspon- 
dence he  found  a  private  letter  from  Earl 
Cowley  detailing  a  private  conversation 
with  Count  Walewski  upon  difierent  phases 
of  the  Italian  question,  and  containing,  as 
an  ohiter  dictum,  an  allusion  to  a  contin- 
gency which  was  declared  in  the  despatches 
to  be  quite  impossible.   He  (Earl  Granville) 
thought,  that  after  official  communications 
had  taken  place  on  this  subject  in  more 
than  one  despatch,  after  an  announcement 
had  been  made  respecting  it  in  Parliament, 
and  after  a  satisfactory  assurance  had  been 
received  that  the  question  had  dropped,  his 
noble  Friend  was  quite  justified  in  taking 
no  notice  of  a  private  conversation,  which 
Earl   Cowley  believed  it  unnecessaiy  to 
embody  in  a  despatch.     It  was  useless, 
then,  for  his  noble  Friend  to  give  an  offi- 
cial form  to  a  matter  which  seemed  at  that 
time  at  rest.     That  was  all  he  (Earl  Gran- 
ville) had  to  say  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject.    But  the  noble  Marquess  went  on  to 
move  for 

"  A  copy  of  any  instructions  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  Her  Majesty's  Gbarg6  d' Affaires  at 
Florence,  who  is  not  accredited  to  the  Provisional 
Government  there,  directing  him  to  attend  the 
official  reception  on  the  1st  of  January  of  Signer 
Buoncompagni,  now  acting  as  Governor-General  of 
Tuscany,  having  been  nominated  as  such  by  Prince 
Carignan  of  Savoy,  without  auy  subsequent  sanc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Tuscan  people." 

Then,  profiting  by  this  Motion,  the  noble 
Marquess  had  gone  into  the  same  sort  of 
general  charge  against  the  whole  Italian 
people,  which  he  indulged  the  House  with 
on  almost  every  occasion  he  could.  Now, 
ho  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Marquess  on 
what  authority  did  he  claim  to  advance 
these  vague  accusations  ?  The  noble  Mar- 
quess had  had  sufficient  Parliamentary 
experience  to  bo  aware  that — although 
private  letters  to  himself,  filled  with  every 
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sort  of  assertion  in  detail,  might  help  to 
confirm  some  particular  opinions  of  his 
own,  and  might  perhaps  afford  to  himself 
matters  of  some  interest  and  amusement, 
yet  in  a  public  assembly  like  that,  discuss- 
ing grave  public  questions,  on  which  they 
had  a  certain  bias  of  opinion,  very  little 
importance  could  bo  attached  to  weak 
translations  and  quotations  from  private 
letters — the  House  not  knowing  the  names 
of  the  writers,  or  what  personal  motives 
they  might  have  for  thus  sending  them  to 
be  communicated  there  by  the  organ  of 
the  noble  Marquess.  It  was  really  childish 
to  think  that  the  British  Parliament  would 
be  influenced  by  such  unauthorized  com^ 
munications  as  those.  When,  therefore, 
the  noble  Marquess  asked  whether  the  Go- 
vernment knew  all  that,  he  having  read  all 
those  statements  from  his  private  letters, 
he  scarcely  knew  what  to  say  to  him ;  but 
this  he  would  say,  that  a  collection  of  tales 
of  that  description  had  been  given  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  did  thereupon  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  them,  and  found  there 
was  no  foundation  for  them  whatever.  It 
was  of  course  impossible — it  would  be  con- 
trary to  human  nature — to  suppose  that,  in 
such  very  peculiar  times  as  these,  a  golden 
age  could  be  existing  in  Italy — that  there 
should  be  absolutely  no  offences  committed 
amongst  the  populace,  and  that  the  Go- 
vernment on  no  occasion  should  have  com- 
mitted any  fault;  but  from  all  that  he  had 
heard,  and  from  the  authentic  information 
sent  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  by  our 
officials  abroad,  on  their  public  responsibi- 
lity, he  must  say  that  he  believed  on  the 
whole  the  condition  of  Central  Italy  was 
remarkable,  especially  if  it  were  contrasted 
with  the  state  of  things  in  1848 — that  it 
was  most  remarkable  at  present  for  the 
gcijeral  order  and  peace,  and  for  the  ge- 
neral satisfaction  which  reigned  there. 
The  noble  Marquess  would  have  done 
better  to  have  postponed  the  discussions 
on  these  points  till  tbe  papers  which  were 
last  night  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  have  been  presented  also  to 
their  Lordships*  House.  He  would  there 
have  seen  that  although  Mr.  Corbett 
pointed  out  certain  things  in  which  he 
thought  the  Government  of  Florence  had 
been  wrong,  and  other  things  on  which 
the  feelings  of  the  people  had  flowed  in 
this  direction  or  in  that,  yet  the  general 
inference  from  those  despatches  was  that 
there  never  were  elections  carried  on  with 
more  order  and  regularity  than  those  for 


the  return  of  the  Tuscan  Assembly ;  and 
the  result,  be  it  remembered,  was  that  that 
Assembly  was  composed  of  the  men  most 
remarkable  in  the  country,  by  their  birth, 
their  property,  Iheir  scientific,  literary,  or 
industrial  qualifications.  He  (Earl  Gran- 
ville) really  thought  it  was  hardly  neces- 
sary, as  the  papers  had  not  yet  been  put 
into  their  Lordships'  hands,  to  go  further 
into  this  question.  The  noble  Marquess 
had  spoken  of  the  **  ignorance  "  prevailing 
among  public  men  on  the  Italian  question ; 
but  when  he  was  complaining  of  want  of 
courtesy  towards  himself,  he  thought  he 
might  have  refrained  himself  from  apply- 
ing such  a  term  to  the  most  experienced 
statesmen  of  the  present  day.  But  to  give 
the  House  some  little  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  information  which  the  noble  Marquess 
himself  possessed,  he  would  ask  upon  what 
grounds  did  the  noble  Marquess  suppose 
that  such  a  despatch  as  that  for  which 
he  had  moved  really  existed  ?  He  (Earl 
Granville)  believed  that  no  such  despatch 
existed.  The  only  thing  at  all  bearing 
upon  the  matter  was  a  despatch,  which 
would  be  found  among  the  papers  now 
printed,  directing  Mr.  Corbett  to  treat 
Signer  Buoncompagni  exactly  in  the  same 
unofficial  way  in  which  he  had  previously 
treated  Baron  Kicasoli.  Now,  from  the 
abuse  lavished  by  the  noble  Marquess  on 
Signer  Buoncompagni — abuse  which,  in 
speaking  of  the  actual  head  of  a  Govern- 
ment to  which  we  wished  well,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  might  better  have  been 
avoided— he  (Earl  Granville)  did  not  un- 
derstand whether  or  not  the  noble  Mar- 
quess thought  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  Mr.  Corbett  ought  to  have  made 
a  difference  between  Signer  Buoncompagni 
and  Baron  Eicasoli.  But  he  tliouglit  no- 
thing could  have  been  more  foolish  or 
wrong  than  to  do  so.  The  principle  on 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
proceeded  was  that  of  sending  a  person  to 
act  as  chargi  d'affaires  at  Florence,  giving 
him  orders  to  hold  only  unofficial  commu- 
nications with  the  de  facto  Government  of 
the  day;  and  nothing  would  have  been  so 
foolish  as  for  him  or  for  the  British  Go- 
vernment to  enter  into  the  claims  of  any 
one  particular  person,  and  to  discuss  whe- 
ther that  person  really  was  the  head  of  the 
Government  or  not.  The  simple  rule  was 
to  take  the  state  of  affairs  as  they  found  it. 
Whether  or  not  Mr.  Corbett  had  through- 
out acted  wisely  and  judiciously,  and  in 
strict  compliance  with  diplomatic  usages, 
he  (Earl  Granville)  would   not  discuss. 
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but  certainly  Mr.  Corbett  bad  dono  well  in 
sbowing  Mendly  attention  to  tbose  wbo 
were  actually  carrying  on  tbe  Government 
at  Florence.  Tbe  noble  Marquess,  bow- 
ever,  bad  quoted  from  bis  anonymous  cor- 
respondence a  complaint  tbat  tbe  Englisb 
ehirge  d'affaires  was  tbe  only  one  who  bad 
exhibited  any  civility  of  tbat  sort.  But 
he  (Earl  Granville)  found  in  these  papers 
a  case  somewhat  similar,  namely,  that 
when  tbe  Assembly  met,  there,  in  tbe  tri- 
bune allotted  to  tbe  corps  diplomatiqus, 
appeared  not  only  tbe  Englisb  and  Sar- 
dinian, but  also  the  French  representative. 
Some  of  tbe  other  matters  alluded  to  by 
tbe  noble  Marquess,  which  be  found  in  bis 
correspondence,  were  of  such  a  kind  tbat, 
at  all  events,  no  information  of  them  what- 
ever bad  reached  any  single  individual 
except  himself  in  this  country.  Now,  be 
(Earl  Granville)  did  implore  their  Lord- 
ships not  to  be  led  away  by  such  repre- 
sentations. It  would  indeed  be  madness 
to  suppose  tbat  there  would  not  be  some 
offences  given  and  some  faults  committed 
by  any  Governments  placed  in  such  a  pe- 
culiar position  as  those  of  Central  Italy 
were;  but  he  repeated  that  tbe  general 
state  of  the  country  was  most  satisfactory, 
whether  with  regard  to  tbe  good  order 
that  was  preserved,  or  tbe  wishes  exhibit- 
ed by  tbe  people.  As  for  tbe  general 
charge  made  by  the  noble  Marquess  against 
Her  Majesty's  (Government,  that,  whereas 
tbe  late  Government  left  this  country  in  a 
very  high  position  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe 
war.  Her  Majesty's  present  Government 
bad  now  entirely  lost  tbat  position  through 
their  partizan  feeling  in  favour  of  the  an- 
nexation to  Sardinia — if  tbe  noble  Mar- 
quess would  look  at  the  papers  now  pro- 
duced, be  might  there  see  tbat  from  tbe 
beginning  tbe  attitude  of  Her  Majesty's 
Gk)vemment  had  been  anything  but  that 
of  the  partizan  of  any  particular  scheme. 
He  would  see,  for  instance,  tbat  when  tbat 
very  distinguished  man,  whose  death  was 
so  much  deplored,  tbe  Marquis  Ltgatico, 
came  to  London,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment reftised  to  receive  lum  in  a  diplo- 
matic capacity,  but  that  in  conversations 
with  him  Lord  John  Eussell  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  him  tbe  reasons  why  it 
seemed  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  de- 
sirable tbat  the  Tuscans  should  recall  tbe 
hereditary  Grand  Duke.  After  tbat,  when 
the  future  Government  to  be  adopted  was 
under  discussion,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment still  refused  to  give  any  opinion,  but 
merely  stated  that  they  would  respect  the 
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wishes  of  tbe  Italians.    And  if  there  were 
latterly  one  or  two  despatches  in  which 
the  advantages  of  the  annexation  were 
urged,  they  were  urged  chiefly  because  it 
was  known  to  be  the  expressed  wish  of 
Central  Italy  to  be  so  annexed ;  and  the 
despatches  then  merely  added  some  other 
arguments  which  would  naturally  suggest 
themselves  with  regard  to  the  forming  of  a 
larger  kingdom,  for  tbe  sake  of  the  Italians 
protecting  their  own  independence.    Bnt 
even  on  tbat  occasion  it  would  be  seen 
tbat  his  noble  Friend   tbe    Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  intiniated  that 
tbe  approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
was  always  open  to  any  other  arrangement 
satisfactory  to  the  people.     Instead,  then, 
of  tbe  course  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  having  brought   us  on  the 
Continent    into   that  deplorable  position 
which  the  nol^le  Marquess  supposed,  he 
(Earl  Granville)  believed  tbat  the  influence 
of  England  on  this  Italian  question  had 
increased,  and  was  still  greatly  increasing; 
and  he  admitted  tbat  this  was  owing  to 
no  merit  of  the  present  Government,  ex- 
cept tbat  of  having  followed  a  disinterested 
course,  and  one  in  unison  with  the  wishes 
of  tbe  Italian  people,  and  one  in  which  he 
felt  they  were  supported  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  tbe  people  of  this  country.    With 
regard  to  Austria,  indeed,  it  oould  not  be 
expected  tbat  the  policy  Her  Majesty's 
Government  thought  right  should  be  en- 
tirely pleasing  to  Austria,  since  Austria 
and  England  started  from  such  different 
points  of  view  as  to  everything  that  could 
regulate  Italian  policy.    But,  at  the  same 
time,  these  despatches  showed — and,  in* 
deed,  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  directly 
expressed  tbe  same  to  tbe  Austrian  Gk)veni- 
ment — tbat  although  in  Italy  these  sub- 
jects of  disagreement  still  remained,  it  was 
the  strong  wish  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  see  tbe  power  of  Austria  consoli- 
dated, so  as  to  make  her  continue  what  she 
had  been — an  important  element  in  the 
European  equilibrium.    And  as  for  the 
people  of  Italy  themselves,  he  was  qni^ 
sure  that,  notwithstanding  that  we  were 
no  party  to  tbe  war  last  year,  which  they 
hailed  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  they  still 
appreciated  the  attitude  which  we  had 
since  adopted  with  regard  to  them;  and  it 
was  impossible  not  to  see  tbat  they  looked 
up  to  us  as  a  model  of  fi^e  Government 
Tbe  people  of  England,  he  was  equally 
certain,  felt  gratefol  to  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters tbr  having  shown,  in  their  name,  a 
judicious  sympathy  witli  the  people  of 
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Ital^y  80  far  as  to  protest  against  any 
forcible  intervention  £rom  without,  and  to 
daim  that  the  Italians  themselves  should 
be  left  to  settle  their  own  affairs,  whilst  we 
abstained  from  any  engagement  that  could 
fetter  our  action  hereafter.  He  was  borne 
out,  therefore,  by  public  opinion  in  thus 
repudiating  the  charges  which  the  noble 
Marquess  had  brought,  with  so  much 
strong  language,  against  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

The  Mabqubss  op  NOEMANBY  said, 
that  the  grounds  on  which  ho  supposed  a 
despatch  relating  to  the  attendance  of  the 
British  chargi  d*  affaires  really  existed  was 
that  Mr.  Corbett  had  distinctly  stated  that 
he  had  done  so,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
structions he  had  received. 

The  Eakl  op  MALMESBURY:    My 
Lords,  the  noble  Earl  has  complained  that 
on  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Marquess,  your 
Lordships*  House  has  been  more  than  once, 
and  more  than  twice,  occupied  with  this 
question  during  the  present  Session  of 
Parliament.    If  however  the  noble  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  has  become  wearied 
and  impatient  at  the  frequent  observations 
and  criticisms  of  the  noble  Marquess,  I 
think  that  is  very  much  to  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  (Government  themselves.    It 
is  very  much  their  fault  that  these  repeated 
conversations  take  place,  and  that  these 
repeated  appeals  are  made  from  this  side 
of  the  House ;  because  they  have  imparted 
to  us  no  information,  at  least  only  by  bits 
and  scraps ;  sometimes  there  is  a  speech  in 
the  other  House,  sometimes  a  few  words 
in  this ;  sometimes  an  official  document  in 
the  Mmiteur :   sometimes  an  announce- 
ment in  neuter's  telegraph;  sometimes  we 
have  asked  questions  and  sometimes  we 
have  moved  for  Returns :  and  out  of  this 
confused  mass  we  have  had  to  try  to  ex- 
tract something  like  the  truth  of  what  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  six  months  in 
Italy.     "Without  wishing  to  glorify  the 
Government  to  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
belong,  I  may  say^  that  was  not  the  case 
when  we  were  m  power.     I  beg  your 
Lordships  to  recollect  that  just  on  the  eve 
of  my  leaving  office  I  presented  to  your 
Lordships  a  collected  and  full  statement 
of  the  correspondence  that  had  taken  place 
on  the  affairs  of  Italy,  between  the  Ist  of 
January  and  the  end  of  May.    But  from 
that  moment  up  to  this  we  have  only  had, 
as  far  as  I  have  seen,  one  or  two  de- 
spatches published  by  the  noble  Lord  now 
at  the  head  of  Foreign  Affsdrs  soon  after 
he  came  into  offioci  which  were  confined 


to  a  correspondence  with  the  Prussian  Go- 
vernment; and  since  that  time  we  have 
received  nothing  official  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  on  the  subject.    It  is, 
therefore,  really  the  fatdt  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  these  frequent  conversations 
have  taken  place.    My  Lords,  a  great  deal 
of  misrepresentation  has  taken  place  with 
respect  to  persons  and  with  respect  to 
things  in  this  great  controversy  on  this 
question.      And  no  one  person  has  been 
more  misrepresented  than  myself.    I  have 
been — I  suppose  for  some  party  purpose-^ 
held  up  in  this  House  as  a  partisan  of  Aus- 
tria and  a  constant  supporter  of  Austrian 
tyranny  in  Italy,  and  yet  on  your  Lord- 
^ps'  table  I  laid  a  paper,  the  very  first 
of  the  Government  to  which  I  belonged, 
written  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary, 1859,  on  the  12th  of  that  month,  in 
which  I  stated  positively  and  categorically 
to  Austria  that  in  no  case  would  England 
assist  her  in  her  military  occupation  of 
Italy.    In  the  face  of  that  I  have  been 
accused  of  being  partial  to  that  Govern- 
ment, and  wishing  her  success  as  against 
Italian  liberty  and  independence,  whilst 
we  threw  eveiy  posssible  difficulty  in  the 
path  of  Prance.    Our  object  was  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  bond  fide  neutrality  in 
regard  to  Italy.    I  knew,  and  my  Col- 
leagues knew,  that  such  was  the  wish  of 
the  English  people;   and  I  felt  myself 
that,  up  to  the  moment  we  left  office,  we 
had  maintained  that  vnsh.    If  I  had  done 
what  was  asserted  I  should  judge,  from 
the  displeasure  shown  both  by  France  and 
Austria,  that  the  anger  of  both  had  evinced 
that  we  had  not  favoured  either  the  one 
or  the  other.    I  believe,  although  many 
events  have  since  occurred,  that  no  cir- 
cumstances have  transpired  which  would 
have  justified  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  departing  frx>m  the  principle  of  non- 
interference ;   but  I  am  apprehensive— 
although   I   have  not   seen   the   papers 
presented,  at  last,  to  the  other  House, 
and  I   feel,   of  course,   great  diffidence 
on  the  subject— but,  from  all  that  we 
have  heard,  and  that  has  been  said  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  other  House,  I  am 
apprehensive  that  that  strict  impartiality 
and  neutrality,  and  that  system  of  non-in- 
terference, that  was  commenced  by  the 
late  Gt>vemment  has  not  been  persisted  in 
by  the  present.  I  fear  that  that  noble  Lord 
has  not  carried  out  the  principles  he  enun- 
ciated and  maintained  in  lus  speech  at 
Aberdeen.    If  it  be  true  that,  expressing 
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strongly  thxiir  opinion  that  a  kingdom  | 
should  be  formed  in  Northern  Italy  com- 
posed of  those  united  Provinces  that  have 
now  rejected  their  former  Sovereigns,  and 
if,  believing  this  to  be  the  best  policy,  the 
Government  have  forced  it  or  urged   it 
upon  France,  and  if  in  consequence  France 
has  used  it  as  a  reason  and  a  pretext  for 
carrying  out  an  object  which  she  appears 
for  a  time  to  have  abandoned — if  that  is 
the  **  logic  of  the  facts,"  and  believing  the 
Emperor  of  the  French's  argument  to  be 
true,  then  such  a  consummation — the  loss 
of  Savoy  to  Piedmont  and  its  annexation 
to  France — rests  on  the  head  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.      Indeed,   it  is  the 
first  fruits  they  have  gathered  of  the  con- 
sequence of  abandoning  the  principle  of 
non-interference  which  they  first  espoused 
and  first  professed  to    follow,    and   the 
fruits  to  be  reaped  from  which  may  be  far 
more  bitter  if  they  persistently  continue 
in  that  course.     Every  man  has  a  right  to 
his  opinions  on  these  subjects,  and  the 
opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  it 
appears,   is,    that  a  strong  Government 
should  be  formed  in  Northern  Italy.    I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  experi- 
ence, the  abilities,  and  the  judgment  of 
many  noble  Lords  opposite  and  of  their 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
that  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  real  way  to 
give  strength  and  peace  to  the  Italian  people. 
I  conclude  that  they  wish — what  I  wish 
and  what  I  believe  every  man  in  this  coun* 
try  wishes — that  Italy  should  be  a  free  and 
independent  nation,  that  she  should  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  aggression,  and  to 
take  her  proper  place  among  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.     But  I  do  not  think 
that  the  scheme  proposed  is  the  best  scheme 
for  arriving  at  such  a  consummation ;  and 
my  Lords,  I  will  tell  you  why.     If  the 
strong  kingdom  to  be  found  in  Northern 
Italy  is   to  comprise  the  union  of  the 
Duchies  of  Tuscany  and  Parma,  and  the 
Eomagna,  to  Piedmont,  and  if  that  has 
for  its  consequences  the   annexation   of 
Savoy  to  France,  how  can  the  northern 
kingdom,  or  Northern  Italy,  be  a  strong 
kingdom  in  a  military  or  strategic  point  of 
view  ?    It  would,  in  reality,  be  open  at 
both  ends — it  would  be  exposed  at  both 
extremities.     France  would  hold  the  key 
of  the  Alps  in  Savoy,  and  Austria  would 
hold  the   key  of  Northern  Italy  on  the 
Mincio.  Italy  in  herself  would  have  no  pro- 
tection at  all  from  the  north  and  from  the 
east,  and  we  all  know  that  the  geographi- 
cal formation  of  Italy  makes  it  difficult  to 
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defend  it  in  a  military  point  of  view,  un- 
less she  is  in  possession  of  enormous  forces. 
The  very  shape  of  Italy,  taking  the  entire 
country  from  the  top  of  the  boot  to  the 
foot,  would  necessitate  its  having  a  navy 
almost  as  large  as  England  has  to  protect 
her  against  foreign  ai^ession.  Its  natural 
configuration  exposes  its  armies,  however 
strong,  to  be  turned  in  the  flank  or  rear 
by  sea,  and  if  in  addition  to  that  it  has 
the  doors  of  the  Alps  open  at  both  ends, 
it  is  palpable  that  it  cannot  be  a  strong 
country  or  one  capable  of  being  strongly 
protected.     I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in 
that  kind  of  strength  it  must  look  for  its 
protection;     Looking  at  the  character  of 
the  Italians,  at  the  divided  sovereignties 
it  has  possessed  for  ages,  at  the  different 
feelings  that  prevail,  and  the  different  dia- 
lects that  are  spoken,  I  believe  Italy  would 
be  strong  as  a  nation  of  confederate  States 
— neutralized,  and  therefore  free,  of  course, 
from  the  interference  of  the  foreigner — 
and  that  if  thus  confederated  together 
they  would  form  what  might  be  called  a 
strong  nation.      I  say  so  because  I  be- 
lieve that  constituted  into  such  a  king- 
dom as  Her  Majesty's  Government  pro- 
pose it  would  only  be  strong  enough  to 
give  offence,  but  too  weak  to  protect  itself. 
Although  these  are  my  private  opinions  as 
differing  from  those  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  mo- 
ment that  I  wish  to  urge  them  upon  Italy. 
I  would  not  do  so  even  were  I  a  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown  at  this  moment — unless, 
indeed,  I  had  official  authority  to  do  so, 
and  the  people  demanded  it  on  the  part 
of  those  States  in  my  Ministerial  capacity. 
My  Lords,  let  us,  in  God's  name,  leave 
Italy  to  make  its  own  arrangements  and 
work  out  its  own  independence.     Let  us 
not  interfere  or  commit  ourselves.    If  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  any  power  and 
influence  over  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
let  them   induce  him  to  withdraw  his 
army  from  Italy.     In  what  has  been  fore- 
shadowed I  only  see  France  substituted 
for  Austria — a  consummation  that  I  fore- 
saw and  denounced  more  than  a  year  ago. 
With  respect  to  the  smaller  matter  brought 
before  us  by  the  noble  Marquess,  the  oom- 
pliment  paid  to  Signer  Buoncampagni'->I 
agree  with  the  noble  Marquess  in  regret- 
ting that  any  mark  of  respect,  which  was 
not  a  very  evidently  necessary  one,  should 
have  been  paid  to  that  individual.     I  am 
no  prude  in  politics.     I  am  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  be  severe  on  the  ambitious  or  on 
any  display  of  party  feeling ;  and  if  any 
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maa  ever  carried  illusions  of  a  Quixotic 
or  chivalrous  nature  with  reference  to  the 
generosity  of  nations  and  of  governments 
into  the  midday  of  life,  and  it  happened 
that  that  gentleman  happened  to  reside  at 
the  Foreign  Office  for  six  months,  I  will 
answer  for  it  that  they  would  he  expelled. 
I  have  no  such  illusions  whatever,  hut  yet 
I  must  say  there  is  a  line  beyond  which 
the   greatest   indulgence   cannot  be   ex- 
tended.    In  the  earliest  ages  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  even  the  divine  maxims  of  the 
Christian  religion  were  not  sufficient  to 
keep  society  together,  and   there   was  a 
code  of  honour  established  by  man  him- 
self to  assist  the  code  of  morality ;  and  if 
nations  deal  with  nations,  and  erect  a  code 
of  honour,  it  is  impossible,  without  its  rules 
being  properly  observed,  that  official  rela- 
tions should  be  properly  maintained,  and 
if  not,  the  whole  state  of  society  must  be- 
come one  of  disruption.     I  will  remind 
you — and  I  have  excellent  authority  for 
what  I  say — what  Signer  Buoncompagni 
did.     He  stood  in  the  high,  and  I  may  al- 
most say  sacred  character  of  Minister  from 
the  King  of  Sardinia  to  a  friendly  Sovereign, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  it  appears 
by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Scarlett,  our  own 
Minister  at  .Florence,  that  this  person  was 
one  if  not  the  most  active  of  the  conspirators 
in  bringing  about  the  revolution  in  Tus- 
cany, and  in  hurling  from  his  throne  the 
Sovereign  of  that  State.  To  English  minds 
this  seems  incredible  and  almost  incon- 
ceivable.    Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
Sardinian  or  any  other  foreign  Minister  at 
the  British  Court  should  be  discovered 
conspiring  with  Irish   agitators,   or  any 
foreign  band  of  conspirators,  not  only  to 
break  the  law,  but  actually  to  drive  the 
Sovereign  from  the  throne — ^would  it  not 
be  looked  upon  as  perfectly  incredible? 
But  this  was  really  the  case  in  Tuscany, 
and  before  the  ink  was  dry  that  signed 
away  the  Grand  Duke's  power  over  his 
subjects,   that  gentleman,   Signor  Buon- 
compagni, who  had  been  accredited  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia  as  Minister  to  the  Grand 
Duke,  sat  almost  in  his  place,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  one  of  the  commission  who  managed 
the  Duchy.      Now  revolution  is  revolu- 
tion.    We  do  not  expect  it  to  be  created 
without  great  and  extraordinary  causes; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  con- 
nect yourself  with  those  who  took  part  in 
them  even  in  the  most  indirect  way,  or 
pay  them  useless  or  unnecessary  compli- 
ments.   I  cannot  therefore,  any  more  than 
the  noble  Marquess,  understand  why  our 


chargi  cTaffairea  went,  though  apparently 
without  orders,  in  his  official  character 
and  in  his  official  dress,  to  the  lev^e  of 
M.  Buoncompagni.     If  he  went  without 
orders,  of  course  these  remarks  on  the 
Government  go  for  nothing ;  but  there  is 
not  one  of  your  Lordships  who  will  be  of 
opinion  that  with  respect  to  public  mo- 
rality, and  in  other  views  of  the  question, 
it  was  right.     I  have  only  one  word  to 
say  with  regard  to  Savoy,  and  that  is  to 
express  my  surprise  at  the  fact  of  a  more 
complete  statement  not  having  been  made 
to  the  House  on  that  scheme.    Considering 
the  footing  which  I  am  glad  to  sec  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  has  established  with  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  it  appears  to  me  that 
they  ought  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  well 
informed  on  the  subject.     Does  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  mean,  or  does  he  not 
mean  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France  ? 
The  question  is  a  short  and  easy  one  to 
ask,  and  for  His  Majesty  it  ought  to  be 
an  easy  one  to  answer.     I  do  not  under- 
stand by  what  process  the  difficulties  have 
taken  place.     Her  Majesty's  late  Govern- 
ment, when  they  had  an  inkling  of  this 
scheme,  lost  no  time  in  putting  the  cate- 
gorical question.  The  answer  Lord  Cowley, 
he  believed,  gave  when  the  Inquiry  was 
put  was,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  it  at  all; 
and,  if  I  recollect  the  language  of  Lord 
Cowley,  he  said  that  not  only  was  there 
no  treaty,  but  that  there  was  no  intention 
to  conclude  such  a  treaty.     It  was  quite 
evident  that  Lord  Cowley  did  not  believe 
that  any  such  intention  was  seriously  en- 
tertained, and  then  the  matter  dropped. 
But  it  appears  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  since  had  communications  with 
the  French  Government,  and  that  some 
proposals  have  been  made  respecting  the 
annexation  of  Savoy.     It  appears  that  we 
have  not  the  papers  yet;  but  what  we 
want  to  know  is,  what  is  the  impression 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  regard  to 
this  matter ;  if  they  have  had  no  answer 
from  His  Majesty's  Government,  we  can 
pretty  well  judge  for  ourselves  whether 
such  a  consummation  is  likely  to  take 
place.     The  matter  is  of  the  greatest  Eu- 
ropean importance,   because  it  gives  to 
France  the  gates  of  Italy  as  well  as  Savoy. 
It  is  a  question  of  such  importance  that 
Her    Majesty's   Government  must    have 
formed  some   opinion  upon   the  subject, 
and  unless  the  noble  Lord  says  at  once 
that  it  is  not  for  tho  public  benefit,  I 
think  we  ought  to  press  on  him,   and 
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expect  an  foiswer  on  this  meet  important 
point. 

The  Mabquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
Baid,  he  would  beg  leave  to  remind  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbnry)  of  the  for- 
bearance which  was  exhibited  to  himself 
and  the  Government  of  which  he  was  a 
member  last  year,  when,  at  a  most  critical 
moment  they  had  no  particular  reason  for 
trusting  the  noble  Earl's  management  of 
these  matters,  the  Opposition  forbore  not 
only  from  moving  for  any  papers,  but  also 
from  originating  any  discussions,  for  which 
many  persons  were  most  anxious.  The  noble 
Earl,  like  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess 
of  Normanby)  had  mixed  up  two  questions 
which  he  did  not  believe  had  any  necessary, 
connection  with  each  other — for  he  had  as- 
sumed the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France, 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  annexation  of 
the  liberated  States  of  Central  Italy  to 
Piedmont.  No  such  connection  exbted; 
and  although  imfortunately  the  possible 
contingency  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to 
France  had  been  admitted  into  discus- 
sion by  the  Sardinian  and  French  Govern- 
ment, he  did  not  believe  any  such  scheme 
would  be  carried  out;  but  he  believed,  and 
strongly  hoped  and  trusted,  that  the  con- 
solidation of  a  strong  Italian  Government, 
by  the  liberated  Duchies  would  be  accom- 
plished. The  feeling  of  the  coimtry  was 
very  strong  against  the  one  proposal,  and 
very  much  in  favour  of  the  other.  The 
noble  Marquess  had  blamed  the  Ministry 
for  having  given  too  great  a  moral  support 
to  Signer  Buoncompagni  at  Florence.  But 
as  his  noble  Friend,  the  Lord  President,  had 
well  said,  it  was  not  the  person  that  was  in 
question,  but  the  Government.  As  the  noble 
Marquess  was  fond  of  referring  to  his  own 
autobiography,  he  would  upon  this  point 
remind  him  of  the  support  which  in  1848 
he,  as  British  Ambassador  at  Paris,  gave  to 
M.  de  Lamartine,  at  a  time  when  other 
members  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
France  were  doing  things  and  holding  lan- 
guage of  which  no  loyal  Englishman  could 
approve.  It  was  right  to  afford  support  to 
M.  de  Lamartine  at  that  moment,  because 
he  was  rendering  services  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  to  Europe,  which  would 
better  secure  his  immortality,  even  than 
would  his  writings;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  so  far  from  blaming  Her  Majesty's 
Government  for  what  they  had  done  to- 
wards recognizing  and  strengthening  tiie 
Provisional  Governments  of  Italy,  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  was  only  dis- 
posed to  censure  them  for  not  having  gone 
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so  far  as  they  might  in  support  of  €K>vem- 
ments,  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  entitled 
to  the  admiration  of  Europe.  He  confessed 
that  he  hadlistened  with  extreme  pain  to  the 
speeches  delivered  both  in  the  last  and  the 
present  year  by  tiie  noble  Marquess.  There 
were  few  Englishmen  who  would  have 
spoken  as  the  noble  Marquess  had  done  with 
reference  to  the  struggles  of  the  Italians 
against  the  most  despotic  and  oppre^ve  Go- 
vernments which  ever  afflicted  a  civilized 
people ;  and  his  belief  was  that  the  noble 
Marquess's  information  was  as  incorrect  as 
his  political  reasoning  was  erroneous.  This 
he  asserted  confidentiy,  not  only  upon  au- 
thority of  the  highest  kind,  but  also  from 
what  the  noble  Marquess  himself  relied 
upon,  personal  observation  and  personal 
knowledge.  The  noble  Marquess  said,  that 
he  had  long  resided  in  Florence,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  Tuscany ;  but  their 
Lordships  knew  that  a  resident  in  a  coun- 
try who  was  attached  to  a  particular  diqae 
or  party,  who  adopted  their  views  and  lived 
with  them,  was  often  infinitely  less  in- 
formed about  what  was  really  going  on  in 
the  country  than  might  be  a  stranger,  who, 
if -actuated  by  a  thirst  for  information, 
could  often,  in  the  course  of  a  short  casual 
visit,  find  out  a  great  deal  of  which  the 
other  had  no  knowledge.  Such  we  had 
found  to  be  the  case  with  r^;ard  to  India; 
and  it  was  made  especially  manifest  in 
the  instance  in  which  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  who  had  resided  in 
India  for  twenty  years,  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  the  torture  which  was  discovered 
and  proved  by  Mr.  Danby  Seymour  during 
a  visit  to  that  country  of  only  six  months. 
The  ignorance  of  the  noble  Marquess — ^to 
use  Ins  own  terms — was,  he  beUeved,  as 
great  as  that  of  the  East  India  Directors. 
The  statements  as  to  Milan  were,  he  as- 
serted, totally  erroneous.  For  many  years 
that  city  had  not  been  in  so  happy  and 
contented  a  state  as  it  was  at  present;  uid 
if  there  was  a  littie  less  gaiety  than  usuali 
it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  for  two 
years  there  had  been  a  failure  in  the  crops 
of  wine  and  silk.  It  might  be  true,  as  the 
noble  Marquess  said,  that  the  taxation  had 
been  increased  16  per  cent;  but  why  did 
he  not  inform  their  Lordships  what  was 
its  amount  in  Venetia,  under  the  govern^ 
ment  of  that  coimtry,  from  whose  rule— 
for  it  was  really  the  rule  not  of  the  Grand- 
Dukes,  but  of  Austria — the  people  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  had  emancipated  themselves? 
The  taxation  in  that  country — it  was  so 
called  by  Austriai  but  it  would  bo  termed 
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oonfisoation  by  every  other  civilized  people 
— amounted  to  130,  and  in  some  instances, 
for  it  was  levied  capriciously,  to  200  per 
cent ;  that  was,  people  were  charged  witL 
taxes  infinitely  greater  in  amount  than  their 
yearly  income,  and  their  property  was  sold 
to  raise  these  enormous  imposts.  What  did 
their  Lordships  think  of  taxing  a  man 
more  than  his  yearly  income  ?  There  was 
but  one  word  for  it,  and  that  was  ''  confis- 
cation." One  might  suppose,  from  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  Marquess,  that 
the  people  of  Northern  Italy  only  wished 
that  their  former  benign  Governments 
should  be  restored  to  them;  but  to  that 
statement  he  gave  the  most  direct  and 
flat  contradiction.  [The  Marquess  of 
Kobmakbt:  I  said  no  such  thing.]  At 
all  events,  the  noble  Marquess  said  there 
was  great  discontent  under  the  present 
system,  particularly  at  Milan,  He  (the 
Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  had  witnessed 
the  Beform  agitation,  and  some  contested 
elections,  and  he  had  lately  been  present 
at  a  demonstration  in  Italy;  and  never 
had  he  witnessed  before,  among  all  classes 
of  the  people,  such  enthusiasm,  unanimity, 
order,  and  happiness  as  at  Milan  during 
a  demonstration  there  of  popular  feeling. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that  a  stranger 
might  have  been  deceived;  but  a  person 
coming  from  a  free  country  might  ge- 
nerally be  supposed  to  know  something 
of  popular  demonstrations,  and  could 
easily  collect  from  his  intercourse  with 
different  parties  whether  their  sentiments 
were  real  or  not.  He  had  also  visited 
Parma,  and  here  he  must  say  ho  was 
sorry  the  noble  Marquess  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  bring  into  discus- 
sion the  conduct  of  the  late  ruler  of  those 
countries.  For  his  own  part,  he  had 
reason  to  know  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  persons  attached  to  the  Koyal 
household,  by  whom  the  departure  of  the 
Ducal  family  was  regretted,  there  was  but 
one  feeling  of  anxiety  among  persons  of 
wealth  and  respectability,  to  get  rid  of  the 
system  of  government  under  which  they 
had  hitherto  lived.  He  warned  the  noble 
Marquess  that  there  were  documents  in 
existence  the  signatures  to  which  could  not 
be  denied,  and  which,  if  laid  before  their 
Lordships,  would  not  redound  to  the 
honour  of  the  Princes  who  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  thrones  of  Italy.  What  was 
the  so-called  Papal  Government  in  Bologna 
and  Bomagna,  and  how  had  it  been  carried 
on?  It  was  notoriously  a  Government  under 
which  life  and  property  were  not  secure 
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from  the  rapacity  of  Austrian  commanders 
and  the  pillage  of  Austrian  soldiers;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  ofiered  no  protection 
from  the  banditti  and  malefactors  of  the 
country.  It  was  a  Government  under 
which  several  young  men,  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  were  shot  one  morning 
for  ordinary  delinquencies.  What  would 
be  thought  of  a  Government  under  which 
a  man  was  shot  by  Austrian  soldiers  for 
having  stolen  four  baiocchi  (about  2d.), 
and  whose  sentence  recited  tiiat  he  had 
conmiitted  a  simple  act  of  robbery  un- 
armed ?  The  fact  was  that  Austria,  and 
not  the  Pope,  had  governed  Bologna.  He 
was  as  anxious  as  any  one  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Pope  as  a  temporal  Sovereign. 
He  was  aware  that  a  great  number  of  good 
Catholics  thought  it  would  be  better  if  the 
Pope  were  not  a  temporal  Sovereign  at  all. 
Looking,  however^  to  the  state  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  of  Europe,  it  was  his 
deliberate  and  well-considered  opinion  that 
it  is  most  desirable  for  Europe,  and  for 
those  rulers  who  had  Protestant  subjects, 
that  the  Pope  should  occupy  an  independent 
position  as  a  temporal  Sovereign.  Austria, 
however,  had  been  more  anxious  than  ever 
had  been  Sardinia  to  obtain  possession 
of  Papal  territory,  and  had  filched  from 
the  Pope  a  portion  of  his  States.  He  was 
deeply  concerned  that  there  should  be  so 
much  delay  in  settling  the  Italian  ques- 
tion. He  asked  their  Lordships  to  consi- 
der the  position  in  which  the  Provisional 
Governments  in  Italy  were  now  placed, 
and  to  see  the  importance  of  a  strong  Go- 
vernment being  established  as  speedily  as 
possible  in  that  country.  The  movement 
that  had  been  going  .on  in  Central  Italy 
was  under  the  control  of  the  most  in- 
fluential and  wealthy  men,  and  was  sym- 
pathized in  by  all  who  had  an  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  peace.  He  defied  the 
noble  Marquess  to  produce  at  that  table  alist 
of  men  in  Tuscany  and  Bologna  who  would 
form  a  better  selection  of  representatives 
than  that  which  the  Assembly  contained. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  list  of  169  represen- 
tatives, among  whom  were  to  be  found  not 
only  many  of  the  old  historical  names,  but 
the  most  distinguished  of  modem  times. 
The  list  comprised  two  Princes,  twenty- 
nine  Marquises  and  Counts,  twelve 
Knights,  six  men  of  high  military  rank, 
twelve  professors  and  men  of  learning, 
four  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  four  judges, 
and  so  on.  The  Provisional  Government 
had  a  very  difficult  part  to  perform.  They 
had   not  only   to  encounter    those   wU^ 
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favoured  the  return  of  tho  Dukes,  but  also 
the  Kevolutionary  party,  with  whom  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  deal,  unless 
there  was  the  speedy  prospect  of  a  strong 
and  free  GJovemment  being  established. 
They  had  been  told  by  France  and  Sar- 
dinia that  they  must  be  exceedingly  quiet 
and  cautious  in  all  their  movements.  If 
the  people  of  Italy  had  been  told  to  re- 
main as  they  had  done  for  six  months, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  it  they  might 
be  assured  of  their  liberties  being  se- 
cured to  them,  he  could  have  under- 
stood it ;  but  everything  was  leffc  vague 
and  indefinite,  and  he  feared  that  unless  a 
speedy  settlement  was  arrived  at,  there  was 
great  danger  of  a  renewal  of  the  war.  He 
cautioned,  ^e  Governments  of  France  and 
England  thit  if  great  care  was  not  taken 
there  would  be  a  renewal  of  the  war. 
Austria  was  now  constantly  sending  re- 
cruits to  the  army  in  the  Papal  territory; 
and  he  had  heard  it  said  that  not  fewer 
than  800  men  had  been  despatched  at  one 
time  from  Trieste  to  Ancona.  That,  if 
true,  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  infraction 
of  the  neutrality  which  had  been  agreed 
upon.  He  had  thought  it  right  to  make 
these  remarks,  because  he  considered  the 
Provisional  (Government  of  Italy  and  the 
people  of  Italy  had  been  most  unfairly 
treated  by  the  noble  Marquess.  His  noble 
Friend  might  now  go  from  one  end  of  that 
country  to  the  other,  and  walk  about  the 
towns  at  all  hours  in  a  great  deal  more 
safety  than  he  could  ever  have  done  while 
H  was  under  the  Austrian  rule.  The 
noble  Marquess  in  his  zeal  for  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  seemed  to  forget  all  that 
had  passed  in  1848.  When  the  Grand 
Duke  was  expelled  by  the  revolution  in 
1848,  he  was  recalled  by  the  party  now  in 
power;  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
state  of  things  then  adopted,  and  pledged 
himself  solemnly  to  administer  the  Con- 
stitution which  was  then  established,  and 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  strike  a  medal 
in  honour  of  the  persons  who  established 
it.  But  he  afterwards  forfeited  every 
pledge  he  had  given  as  soon  as  he  found 
himself  supported  by  the  arms  of  Austria, 
and  totally  abolished  the  Constitution.  He 
believed  that  the  Grand  Duke,  had  he 
proved  faithful  to  the  Constitution,  would 
have  been  most  acceptable  to  the  Italians. 
The  question  now  was,  whether  there  was 
to  be  for  ever  bad  or  good  Government  in 
Central  Italyj  and  he  trusted  the  Italians — 
and  that  without  loss  of  time — ^would  be 
permitted  freely  to  institute  the  form  of 
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government  which  would  be  most  pleasing 
to  themselves. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  was  understood  to 
explain  that  tho  despatches  which  had 
been  recently  received  from  Earl  Cowley 
made  no  allusion  to  any  territorial  acqui- 
sitions on  the  part  of  the  French  GK)verD- 
ment. 

The  Eabl  op  CARDIGAN  thought 
that  nothing  could  be  more  desirable  than 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  shoold 
endeavour  to  prevail  on  tho  Emperor  of 
the  French  to  withdraw  his  army  ftom 
Northern  Italy.  But  the  ease  of  the  oocn- 
pation  of  Rome  by  French  troops  stood 
on  difierent  grounds;  and  ho  believed 
that  before  one  hour  elapsed  after  the 
withdrawal  of  those  troops  the  lives  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  would  be  in 
the  greatest  peril.  The  noble  Earl,  the 
President  of  the  Council  would  bear  him 
out  when  he  said  that  the  Government  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,  as  it  was  c<m- 
stituted  in  Rome,  was  of  so  hateM,  ar- 
bitrary, and  intolerable  a  nature,  that 
there  was  none  more  unpopular,  and  that 
to  leave  it  without  the  support  of  Frendi 
troops  would  be  to  endanger  the  safety  of 
all  the  authorities  th^re — unless,  indeed, 
the  French  were  to  be  replaced  by  Austrian 
troops. 

The  Ea^l  of  DERBY  said,  their  Lord- 
ships need  not  be  under  the  least  appre- 
hension that  he  was  going  to  follow,  much 
less  reply  to,  the  very  discursive  speech  of 
the  noble  Marquess  opposite  (the  Marquess 
of  Clanricarde).     He  concurred  with  the 
noble  Earl,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
that,  the  papers  having  been  laid  on  the 
table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  only 
on  tho  previous  evening,  any  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  raised  by  his  noble 
Friend  would  be  premature.   But  certainly 
it  would  not  be  desirable  to  enter  into  the 
various  topics  which  the  noble  Marquess 
opposite  had  imported  into  his  speech,  in- 
cluding allusions  to  the  biography  of  some 
of  the  Princes  and  statesmen  of  Italy,  to 
his  own  early  reminiscences  of  the  time 
when  he  presided  over  an  institution  of 
tho  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
to  the  history  of  the  old  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, and  to  the  language  held  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  Dr.  Cullen — topics  by  which  he 
had  to  a  considerable  extent  amused  and 
enlightened  their  Lordships.    He  (the  Eaii 
of  Derby),  not  having  been  in  Italy  for 
thirty-eight  years,  and  not  being  possessed 
of  that  twenty  years*  experience  which, 
according  to  the  noble  Marquess  oppositei 
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was  neeeasary  to  make  a  man  ignorant; 
nor»  on  the  other  hand,  having  made  that 
quick  transit  through  a  country  hy  which 
one  suddenly  hecame  acquainted  with  all 
the  oiroumstances  of  which  twenty  years' 
residence  made  a  person  ignorant,  he  should 
certainly  not  attempt  to  express  any  opin- 
ion as  to  the  personal  character  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  debate,  nor  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  different  Assemblies. 
"  Nod  nostmm  inter  vo0  tantas  componere  lites.** 

This,  however,  he  would  say,  that  the 
Italian  topic  was  becoming  day  by  day 
more  important,  and  it  probably  might  be 
necessary  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Session  to  discuss  in  a  more  deliberate 
manner  the  state  of  Central  Italy.  He 
was  afraid  events  there  were  acquiring 
alarming  importance,  and  ho  thought  their 
Lordships'  attention  should  bo  st^ily  di- 
rected to  the  country.  But,  while  depre- 
cating at  that  moment  any  further  dis- 
cussion, he  was  anxious  to  ask  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  a  few  questions.  In  the 
first  place,  would  the  noble  Earl  inform 
the  House  whether  the  papers  that  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  would  contain  the 
latest  information  which  the  Government 
were  enabled  to  afford  on  one  of  the  sub- 
jects— and  that  the  most  important  one — 
to  which  the  noble  Marquess  had  directed 
attention  ?  If  those  papers  would  contain 
the  latest  information  on  the  subject  of 
the  supposed  intention  to  annex  Savoy  to 
the  French  dominions,  he  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  had  not  another  word  to  say,  and 
he  would  wait  their  appearance.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  would  not  in- 
clude that  information,  he  must  take  the 
liberty  to  ask  whether  the  noble  Earl 
would  afford  any  information  to  the  House 
with  regard  to  the  present  intentions  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  as  to  the  an. 
nexation  of  Savoy,  and  the  light  in  which 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  regarded  that 
policy.  If  the  noble  Earl  was  unable  to 
give  that  information,  he  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  was  compelled  to  tell  him  that  the 
irresistible  conclusion  would  be  either  that 
the  noble  Earl  and  his  colleagues  had  not 
dealt  very  ingenuously  with  that  and  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  or  that  they 
had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
and  consequently  deceived  as  to  the  in- 
tentions which  our  Imperial  Ally  enter- 
tained on  the  subject  in  question.  The 
answer  recently  given  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  was  to  the  effect  that  in 
the  month  of  July  last  Her  Majesty's  Go- 


vernment had  a  communication  with  the 
Government  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  had  been  assured  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  propose  or  suggest  the  annex- 
ation of  Savoy  to  France.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  went  on  to  inform  their  Lord- 
ships that  they  had  intimated  to  the  French 
Government  that  such  a  project  would 
meet  with  their  entire  disapprobation. 
Was  it  or  was  it  not  true  that  since  July, 
and  previous  to  that  question  having  be^ 
put  and  answered  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, a  further  communication  had  been 
received  from  the  French  Government  that 
an  alteration  of  opinion  had  taken  place 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ? 
If  there  had  been  such  a  subsequent  cor- 
respondence, he  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  was 
compelled,  however  painfully,  to  say  that 
the  Government,  in  giving  the  answer  they 
did,  merely  referring  to  earlier  communi- 
cations, gave  an  answer  which,  though 
true  to  the  letter,  at  the  same  time  left 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  under  an  erro- 
neous impression  on  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
importance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  Government  gave  that  answer,  they 
were  still  under  the  impression  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  adhered  to  the 
views  expressed  in  July  last,  but  that 
since  then  they  had  ascertained  from  con- 
versation, or  otherwise,  that  a  different 
opinion  prevailed  which  had  been  con- 
cealed from  them,  then  he  thought  it  was 
a  most  unfortunate  state  of  feeling,  and 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries 
were  very  different  from  the  state  of  per- 
fect confidence  and  harmony  which  it  was 
the  boast  of  the  present  Government  to 
have  established.  He  thought,  therefore. 
Parliament  was  entitled  to  ask  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  any  reason 
to  believe  that  there  had  been  any  change 
of  views  on  the  part  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment since  July  last  with  regard  to  the 
annexation  of  Savoy ;  whether  any  com- 
munications had  been  made  to  them  upon 
the  subject,  and  whether  they  had  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  upon  the  annexation. 
If  the  noble  Flarl  should  say  that  negotia- 
tions were  still  going  on  and  that  the  cor- 
respondence had  not  been  concluded,  he 
(the  Earl  of  Derby)  had  not  a  word  further 
to  say,  but  would  wait  the  production  of 
that  correspondence  for  an  explanation  of 
the  course  that  had  been  pursued.  Uut  he 
would  entreat  the  House  to  mark  the  po- 
sition in  which  they  now  stood.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  given  them  no 
information  on  the  subject  of  a  later  date 
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than  the  month  of  July;  and  the  corre- 
spondence, when  it  is  produced,  would  tell 
their  Lordships  whether,  when  they  gave 
that  answer  they  had  in  their  possession 
communications  of  a  later  date,  showing 
that  that  correspondence  had  heen  again 
renewed.  The  foreign  journals,  who  were 
under  strict  control,  and  would  not  he 
allowed  to  discuss  the  question  without 
the  sanction  of  their  Government,  made  no 
scruple  in  treating  of  the  annexation  as 
virtually  decided  upon.  He  did  not  ask 
the  Government  to  say  whether  that  was 
the  case,  but  he  hoped  they  would  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  telling  us  the 
substance  of  any  information  they  may 
have  received,  and  we  can  then  judge 
what  might  have  been  done, if  we  had  had 
the  information  sooner.  The  other  and 
much  less  important  question  which  he 
had  to  put  was  only  to  ascertain  whether 
he  had  correctly  understood  the  noble  Earl. 
The  Motion  of  the  noble  Marquess  was  for 

**  Copies  of  any  instructions  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  Her  Majesty's  Charg^  d' Affaires  at 
Florence,  who  is  not  accredited  to  the  Provisional 
Government  there,  directing  him  to  attend  the 
official  reception  on  the  1st  of  January  of  Signor 
Buoncompagni,  _now  acting  as  Governor  General 
of  Tuscany." 

He  understood  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Granville)  to  say  that  no  despatch  had 
b^en  written  instructing  Mr.  Corbett  as 
to  the  course  ho  should  pursue ;  but  what 
the  House  ought  to  know  was,  what 
were  the  real  facts.  Did  Mr.  Corbett 
officially  attend  at  a  public  reception  of 
M.  Buoncompagni,  to  whom  ho  was  not 
accredited  by  the  Government?  Did  he 
take  a  course  different  to  that  taken  by 
other  Ministers  residing  at  that  Court? 
Was  he  in  possession  of  the  views  and 
wishes  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  be- 
fore doing  so  ?  And  if  he  had  received  no 
instructions,  but  acted  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, did  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment subsequently  signify  their  approval 
of  his  conduct  ?  He  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
did  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  whether  the  course  taken  was  a  cor- 
rect one  or  not,  although  he  had  a  strong 
opinion  upon  that  point;  but  he  wished 
to  know  what  were  the  real  facts. 

Eabl  GRANYILLE,  in  reply  to  ihe 
first  question  of  the  noble  Earl,  said  he 
had  last  week  stated  the  most  recent 
answer  of  the  French  Government,  and  he 
had  also  stated  that  negotiations  were  still 
proceediiig  between  the  Governments  upon 
the  subject,  and  that  therefore  he  could 

The  Earl  of  Derby 


not  produce  the  papers.  In  answer  to  the 
second  question,  he  had  only  to  state  that 
no  other  instructions  were  given  to  Mr. 
Corbett  by  the  Government  than  a  direc- 
tion that  if  M.  Buoncompagni  sbonld  come 
to  Florence  as  the  head  of  the  Government, 
he  should  be  treated  with  every  respect 
and  in  the  same  way  as  other  Ministers 
did. 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY  thought  that 
when  such  general  instructions  were  given 
to  Mr.  Corbett,  the  Government  could  not 
say  they  had  given  no  instructions  to  that 
gentleman  with  respect  to  his  official  re- 
ception ;  and  it  was  still  more  impossible 
that  the  Foreign  Office  could  be  ignorant 
of  a  fact  so  significant  in  diplomacy  as 
whether  the  representative  of  England  had 
attended,  in  an  official  capacity,  iSie  public 
reception  of  a  gentleman  at  the  head  of  a 
Government  to  which  he  was  not  accre- 
dited. If  they  had  received  information 
of  the  fact,  he  wished  to  know  whether  or 
not  they  had  approved  of  his  conduct  ? 

Lord  WODEHOUSE  thought  the  noble 
Earl  had  assumed  too  much.      Did  Mr. 
Corbett  attend  in  an  official  capacity  ?    He 
could  not  have  attended  in  such  capacity, 
because  he  had  no  credentials.     That  gen- 
tleman's position  was  simply  this : — When 
the  Grand  Duke  retired,  the  noble  Earl 
who  was    then    Secretary  of   State    for 
Foreign  Affairs  (the  Earl  of  Malmcsbury) 
instructed  Mr.  Scarlett  to  maintain,   not 
"  official,"  but  "  officious  "  relations  with 
the  Provisional  Government.     "When  the 
present  Government  came  into  office  they 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
retain  Mr.  Scarlett  there,  and  accordingly 
they  directed  the  Minister  to  leave,  and 
that  Mr.  Corbett,  the  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion, should  remain  in  the  same  **  officious" 
capacity  as  Mr.  Scarlett  had  been.     There 
wns  no  official  character  attaching  to  him 
at  Florence,  and  no  act  which  he  could  do 
would  involve  the  recognition  of  any  Go- 
vernment there  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment.    As  his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Gran- 
ville)  had   stated,   it  would  have  been 
undesirable  for  the  Government   to   in- 
quire into  the  source  or  nature  of  the  au- 
thority of  M.  Buoncompagni,  since  their 
real  position  was  one  of  officious  relations 
with  the  authority  for  the  time  being,  no 
matter  how  it  had  been  established,  if  it 
was  established   for  the   preservation  of 
peace  and  order.     The  noble  Earl  had  ex- 
pressed   astonishment   that   the    Foreign 
Office  should  not  have  been  informed  of 
the  prodigious  event  of  Mr.  Corbett' s  at- 
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tending  Signor  Buoncompagni's  reception. 
Speaking  from  memory,  he  might  say  that 
Mr.  Corbett  did  not  report  that  circum- 
stance; but,  if  he  had  done  so,  no  very 
grare  importance  could  have  been  attach- 
ed to  it.  Whether  he  was  right  in  going 
at  all  was  of  no  eonsequence,  as  he  was 
acting  under  instructions  placing  him  only 
in  an  officious  position;  and  he  (Lord 
"Wodehouse)  yentured  to  say  that  no  au- 
thority could  be  produced  to  show  that  a 
person  so  placed  could,  by  attending  an 
official  reception,  compromise  his  Govern- 
ment to  the  recognition  of  any  other 
Government. 

The  Eakl  of  MALMESBUEY  thought 
the  noble  Lord  had  not  answered  the 
question  whether  other  Ministers  attended 
officially.  The  noble  Lord  must  know  that 
an  official  reception  compromised  any  gen- 
tleman in  the  position  of  Mr.  Corbett  if  he 
attended  it  at  all.  If  Mr.  Corbett  did 
attend  that  official  reception  without  in- 
structions, he  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury) 
could  only  say  that  that  gentleman  com- 
mitted an  act  which  must  be  called  ex- 
tremely **  officious  '*  in  another  sense. 

The  Earl  op  ELLENBOEOTJGH  said 
he  could  not  understand  how  the  corres- 
pondence respecting  the  suggested  annex- 
ation of  Savoy  and  Nice  came  to  be 
confined  to  the  Governments  of  England, 
France,  and  Sardinia.  Our  interest  in  the 
matter  must  be  shared  by  every  other 
European  Power;  in  fact,  our  interest  is 
not  so  immediate  as  tbat  of  some  other 
Powers.  Ho  questioned  the  right  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia  to  give  Savoy  to 
France  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
Powers  which  gave  Savoy  to  his  House. 
Let  their  Lordships  remember  the  position 
of  the  House  of  Savoy  before  the  Treaties 
of  1815.  The  King  only  retained  posses- 
sion of  Sardinia,  and  that  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  fleets ;  but  the  treaties  re- 
stored him  to  his  ancient  dominions,  and 
added  to  them  Genoa,  for  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  making  Sardinia  stronger,  and  pre- 
venting that  influence  of  France  over  Italy 
which  had  been  so  injuriously  exercised  in 
former  times.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia  to  yield  Savoy  to 
France  without  the  consent  of  the  Powers 
which  gave  it  to  him  would  be  an  act  of 
treachery  to  them,  and,  further,  would  be 
an  act  of  treachery  to  the  people  of  the 
Central  States  of  Italy,  who  had  shown 
such  confidence  in  him  as  to  desire  him  to 
be  their  ruler.  Savoy  was  the  frontier  of 
Italy.     All  those  Italian  States,  which  at 


no  distant  period  expected  to  be  united  to 
Piedmont,  were  as  deeply  interested  in  the 
continued  possession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  by 
Piedmont  as  was  the  King  of  Sardinia  him- 
self. It  was,  indeed,  stated  that  Piacenza 
was  to  be  given  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
and  they  were  told  much  of  the  strategical 
importance  of  that  place  ;  but  Savoy 
and  Nice  are  strategically  much  more  im- 
portant than  Piacenza ;  and,  indeed,  if  the 
King  of  Sardinia  had  the  option  of  having 
all  Tuscany  and  giving  up  Savoy  and  Nice, 
or  of  keeping  Savoy  and  Nice  without 
having  Tuscany,  he  would,  if  he  under- 
stood his  own  position,  without  hesitation 
keep  Savoy  and  Nice.  This  was  not  the 
occasion  on  which  to  enter  fully  into  the 
subject,  but  he  felt  most  deeply  with 
regard  to  it,  and  he  did  hope  that  at  no 
distant  period  their  Lordships  would  be 
aftbrded  a  regular  opportunity  of  express- 
ing their  opinions. 

The  Marqubss  of  NORMANBY  said, 
that,  agreeing,  as  had  been  stated,  on  both 
sides,  that  this  discussion  should  not  now 
be  prolonged,  ho  would  detain  their  Lord- 
ships by  a  few  words  only  in  reply.  He 
accepted  the  assurance  of  his  noble  Friend 
(Earl  Granville)  that  no  discourtesy  was 
intended  on  Friday  last.  The  noble  Earl 
was  mistaken  in  thinking  he  asserted  po- 
sitively that  the  letter  in  question  was 
written  by  Count  Walewski.  What  he 
did  say  was,  that  the  letter  bore  internal 
evidence  that  its  contents  must  have  been 
communicated  from  Count  "Walewski.  He 
must  next  condole  the  noble  Marquess 
(the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  on  the 
failure  of  his  well-prepared  attack.  It 
must  have  caused  the  noble  Marquess 
some  pains  to  examine  so  very  carefully 
into  his  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby's) 
despatches  in  1848,  and  try  to  establish  a 
discrepancy  between  his  present  objection 
and  his  declaration  then,  that  he  thought 
M.  Lamartine  deserved  all  the  support 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  could 
give.  But  in  saying  this  he  intended  to 
raise  no  question  of  the  recognition  of  the 
Provisional  Government;  and,  therefore, 
the  noble  Marquess  had  fallen  into  what, 
in  his  own  country,  would  be  called  a 
blunder,  and,  in  the  country  which  he  had 
been  lately  visiting,  o.  fiasco.  With  regard 
to  the  reception  which  Mr.  Corbett  had 
attended,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
reception  on  New  Year's-day  bore  on  the 
Continent  a  peculiarly  official  character. 
The  French  chnrge  de  affaires,  it  seemed, 
wrote   to   his    own  Goveiiiment    to    ask 
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ler  ho  should  attend  it ;  and  it 
stood  at  Florence  that  he  had  a  reply 
negative.  It  woe  Tcry  unusual  that, 
auch  circumBtanecB,  tho  British  re- 
itative  should  hove  boon  present, 
was  atill  more  extraordinary  if  the 
li  QoTemment  bad  not  been  informed 

iUABftvBSB  OF  CLANRICABDE  said, 
le  expreBBton  ho  had  quoted  was  not 
ned  in  any  despatchcB,  but  in  the 
written  by  the  noble  Marquess, 
!  MiRBbESB  OF  HOEMAHBY  said, 
ihether  despatch,  diary  or  biography, 
bio  Friend's  object  was  to  establish  b 
f  inconsistency ;  and  ho  thought  that 
1  established  to  the  satisfnctiDn  of  all, 
if  the  noblo  Marquess,  that  no  such 
latency  had  been  found  to  exist. 
,ion  for  Address  for  Instructions,  &c. 
ave  of  the  House),  withdrawn. 
ion  for  Address  for  Kctum  of  Dates, 
jreed  to. 

IIouBo  adjooroed  al  a  quarter  put  Eight 

o'olock,  lo  Thuradar  oeit,  bolf- 

paat  Ten  o'clock. 


)USB    OF   COMMONS. 
TWdoy,  February  14,  1860. 

I   SwoBir.— Fbr   Gatcs- 


B  SPANISH  DEBT.— QUESTION, 
D  BUKGHLEY  said,  ho  wished  to 
10  Secretary  of  Stjite  for  Foreigi 
:  what  is  tho  exact  amount  that 
has  agreed  to  repay  to  this  country ; 
hethcr  she  has  consented  to  do  so 
ncously,  or  at  the  request  of  the 
t  or  the  late  Government? 
D  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  th* 
amount  of  the  debt  was  £496,385. 
pptication  for  payment  of  the  debt 
.ade  in  a  despatch  addressed  by  the 
f  Malmesbury,  dated  November  17, 
The  negotiations  had  been  een- 
from  that  time,  and  tho  present 
iment  found  them  still  going  on 
they  came  into  office.  Ho  mnst  say 
jTcrnment  of  Spain  hod  thi-oirghout 
d  with  Ihc  greatest  fairness  and  can- 
rith  regard  to  thnt  debt,  when  it 
'he  3tartpieit  of  Norraemhy 


was  properly  ascertained,  according  to 
their  view,  of  what  the  sum  really  waa. 
Mr.  Buchanan  had  also  pursued  the  ncgo- 
tiatioik  with  Uie  greatest  prudence  and 
judgment,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  year 
the  Government  came  to  an  agreement  on 
the  subject,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
payment  of  the  sum  in  question. 

THE  REFORM  BILL.— QUESTION, 
Mk.  EDWIN  JAMES  «ud,  he  rose  to 
ask   the   Secretary  of  Stat^  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  what  period  ho  intends  to  post- 
pone tho  introduoyon  of  the  Bill  for  Ito- 
form  of  the  Representation  of  tlie  People 
iu  Parliament 
LOED  JOHl 
that  question 
to  take  the  1: 
am  successful 
place  in  the  1 
the  Bill  on  1 
which  is  a  da; 
troduction  of 
am  not  succc. 
troduco  it  on  '. 
the  5th  of  tiaron. 

WINE  AND  MEDICINES  FOR  THE  HAVI. 
QUKSTIOM. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILT 
sired  to  ask  the  Secretary  b 
Whether  the  otfention  of 
been  directed  to  the  qiutii 
supplied  to  tho  Navy  for  mi 
it  having  been  described  i 
use  of  invalids,  although 
duty.  And,  also,  whether 
assurance  to  the  House  thai 
plied  to  the  Navy  are  not 
adulterated  and  dclcterioDa 

LoBD  CLARENCE  PA( 
drugs  for  the  use  of  the  i 
plied  from  Apothecaries'  B 
fore  were  of  tho  best  of  the 
regard  to  the  wine  no  com| 
made  from  any  of  the  el 
statement  of  his  right  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchei; 
night  caused  some  little  b< 
Admiralty,  and  therefore  thi 
inquiries  into  the  subject. 

THE  FRENCH  ARHT  IN  NORTHERN 
ITALY.— QUESTION. 

Me.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  ho  would 
beg  leave  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  Whether  preparations  hare 
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not  been  made  for  placing  the  French  army 
in  Northern  Italy  in  a  state  ready  for  im- 
mediate active  service,  and  a  Military  In- 
tendant  and  Staff  sent  to  Tuscany  to  pre- 
pare for  the  arrival  of  French  troops  there ; 
and  whether  such  preparations  are  made 
with  the  intention  of  occupying  any  part 
of  Central  Italy  by  French  troops,  in  order 
to  *'  protect  the  voting  "  should  fresh  elec- 
tions be  resorted  to,  or  for  any  other  osten- 
sible object  ? 

LoBD  JOHN  EUSSELL  said,  the  Go- 
yemment  had  heard  of  no  preparations  for 
putting  the  French  army  in  Northern  Italy 
in  a  state  of  active  preparation,  except 
that  the  number  of  men  in  the  cavalry 
having  been  described  as  not  being  suf- 
ficient to  take  care  of  the  horses,  an  addi- 
tional number  were  sent  for  the  purpose. 
With  regard  to  a  military  staff  and  in- 
tendant  being  sent  into  Tuscany  as  reliefs, 
all  he  could  say  was,  that  ho  heard  con- 
stantly from  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at 
Florence,  and  no  rumour  of  any  such  arri- 
val had  reached  him  or  was  mentioned  in 
his  despatches,  nor  were  any  preparations 
being  made  to  protect  the  voting.  His 
answer  generally  was  that  no  such  prepara- 
tions were  in  progress  as  those  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  WITH  FRANCE. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  EWART  said,  he  rose  to  ask  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether, 
in  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France, 
the  English  or  the  French  is  understood 
to  be  the  correct  version  of  Article  10, 
**  the  privileges,  favours,  or  advantages 
granted  to  national  vessels  "  being  stated 
in  the  English  version  to  bo  granted  **  ge- 
nerally," while  in  the  French  they  are 
stated  to  be  granted  "  sans  exception, 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  be- 
lieved  it  was  understood  that  the  French 
and  English  versions  of  Article  10  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty  vnth  France  had  ex- 
actly the  same  meaning.  The  precise 
words  perhaps  might  not  appear  to  cor- 
respond, but  the  general  meaning  of  the 
two  versions  was  exactly  the  same.  He 
begged  to  assure  the  hon.  Member  that 
neither  by  the  English  nor  by  the  French 
version  would  the  privileges  of  the  free- 
men of  Liverpool,  as  regarded  their  ex- 
emption from  certain  local  dues,  be  affected. 

LUNATIC  POOR  IN  IRELAND.— QUESTION. 

CoLOKEL  GREVILLE  said,  ho  wished  to 

ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  if  it  is 


the  intention  of  the  Government  to  intro- 
duce a  measure  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  law  relating  to  the  Lunatic  Poor  in 
Ireland  ? 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  that  a  Bill  which 
he  had  in  contemplation  on  this  subject 
would  not  be  proceeded  with,  and  there 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  bring  in  any  further  measure. 


TUE  MADRAS  IRRIGATION  AND  CANAL 
COMPANY.— QUESTION. 

Mil  SMOLLETT  said,  he  would  beg 
leave  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  Whether  application  has  been  made 
on  behalf  of  a  London  Joint  Stock  Com- 
pany, called  "The  Madras  Irrigation  and 
Canal  Company,"  for  the  guarantee  of  a 
minmum  interest  of  6  per  cent  per  annum, 
payable  from  the  Indian  revenues,  upon  a 
capital  of  two  millions  sterling,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  said  company  to 
prosecute  certain  irrigation  schemes  in 
Cuttack  and  in  other  districts  of  Orissa; 
and  whether  it  is  intended  to  accede  to 
this  proposal  ? 

Mb.  T.  G.  baring  said,  that  an  ap- 
plication had  been  addressed  to  the  Secre* 
tary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  for  the 
guarantee  in  question,  but  the  application 
was  refused;  and,  he  might  add,  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  to  accede  to  any  such  pro- 
posal. 

THE  MAYNOOTn  GRANT. 

MOTION   FOR  COMMITTEE. 

Mb.  SPOONER  said,  he  would  have 
most  willingly  withdrawn  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  subject  which  he  had  so  often 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House, 
but  that  he  had  been  induced  from  the 
first  to  bring  it  forward  by  the  thorough 
conviction  that  the  continuance  of  the 
Grant  to  Maynooth  was  a  national  sin, 
and  would  at  some  time  or  another  produce 
terrible  consequences  to  this  country.  He 
retained  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  gi*eat 
national  sin,  and  he  believed  that  it  was 
already  bringing  forth  its  fruits.  !No  one 
who  read  the  papers  could  fail  to  see  that 
the  priests  educated  at  that  College  had 
been  most  mischievous  in  exciting  feelings 
of  disloyalty  towards  Her  Gracious  Ma- 
jesty and  hatred  to  the  Protestant  Re- 
formed Church.  He  hoped  that  he  should 
not  have  to  detain  the  House  long.  In 
fact,  he  found  from  the  state  of  his  eyes. 
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that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  do 
so.  He  had  often  experienced  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House,  but  he  had  never 
more  need  of  it  than  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

The  education  at  Majnooth  was  now 
producing  its  fruits,  and  he  would  first  of 
all  show  this  by  comparing  the  language 
held  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  Bishops  in 
1792,  when  they  were  humble  suppliants 
for  relief,  with  that  held  at  a  meeting 
which  lately  took  place  in  Dublin  by  Dr, 
Paul  Cullen,  who  had  been  unconstitution- 
aUy  recognized  in  that  femtastical  and 
farcical  inquiry  called  Lord  Harrowb/s 
Commission,  by  the  illegal  title  of  tiie 
''Delegate  Apostolic"  in  Ireland.  In  a 
petition  presented  to  the  Irish  Parliament 
in  1792  the  Irish  Bishops  held  this  lan- 
guage:—- 

"  We  solemnly  and  conscientiooslj  declare  that 
we  are  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  eocle- 
aiastieal  politj;  we  aoqniesoe  in  the  establishmeiit 
of  the  National  Churoh ;  we  neither  repine  at  its 
possessions  nor  its  dignities,  and  we  are  ready  on 
this  point  to  give  every  satisfaction  in  our  power." 

In  another  petition,  1 808,  they  said — 

"Your  petitioners  most  solemnly  declare  that 
they  do  not  seek  in  any  way  to  encroach  upon  the 
rights,  priyileges,  possessions,  or  revenue  apper- 
taining to  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church." 

Contrast  this  with  the  language  held  by 
Dr.  Cullen  at  a  meeting  in  Dublin  not 
long  ago,^  which  was  received  with  **  loud 
cheers." 

**  No  country,"  said  he,  "  presents  such  a  nui- 
sance as  the  Church  establishment  in  Ireland,  with 
its  mitred  dignitaries,  its  universities,  schools,  and 
its  enormous  wealth  dorired  from  the  confiscation 
of  the  property  of  our  ancestors — a  nuisance 
which,  if  it  existed  in  any  other  country,  would 
be  daily  denounced  by  all  shades  of  the  British 
press." 

These  were  the  abominable  opinions  which 
the  British  people  were  compelled  to  pay 
for  teaching.  The  next  point  which  he 
wished  to  submit  to  the  House  was  a 
declaration  of  Dr.  Moriarty,  President  of 
AUhallows,  Drumcondra,  who  was  one  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  late  Commission, 
on  the  subject  of  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
He  had  often  made  a  charge  against  May- 
nooth  that  the  doctrine  was  taught  there 
that  oaths  must  be  dealt  with  in  an  equi- 
vocal way ;  that  there  was  no  sin  in  swear- 
ing one  Uiing  and  meaning  another.  The 
quotations  which  he  had  given  to  prove 
that  had  never  been  refuted  or  denied; 
nnd  he  now  made  this  charge,  that  doctrines 
Mr.  Spooner 


were  taught  there  completely  subversive 
of  the  oaUi  of  allegiance.     In  his  exami- 
nation Dr.  Moriarty  was  asked,  ''Are  there 
no  circumstances  under  which  the  Pop3 
could  release  subjects  ^m  their  oath  of 
allegiance?"      Itis   answer  was    boldly, 
"Most  emphatically  I  say  none;"   and 
then  came  his  Jesuitical  "  but,"  which 
was  this, — "but  there  are  certain  cases 
where  the  all^;iance  of  subjects   ceases, 
and  where  the  Government  of  the  countr}' 
may  be  justly  overthrown,  and  I  consider 
the  Pope  is  the  best  and  fittest  authority 
to  decide  in  many  cases  whether  such 
circumstances  have  arisen."     The  power 
of  the  Pope  was  represented  as   merely 
declaratory,  and  not  involving  the   alle- 
giance of  the  subject.     In  answer,  how- 
ever, to  the  next  question,  whether  the 
Pope  would  not  thus  have  removed   the 
obligation  from  the  conscience,  the  answer 
given  was,  "  he  could  declare  it  removed." 
He  confessed  that,  not  being  himself  a 
Jesuit,  and  not  having  received  his  edu- 
cation in  a  Jesuit's  College,  he  was  unable 
to  realize  the  distinction.     The  examina- 
tion proceeded: — "But  the    declaration 
of  the  Pope  would  have  the  effect,  would 
it  not,  of  removing  the  obligation  from 
the  conscience?"     "No,"  was  the  reply; 
"  he  merely  decides  and  declares  that  it  is 
removed."     Ho  was  then  asked,  "  With 
whom  does  the  responsibility  rest  ?     Is  it 
[the  responsibility  of  disobeying]  removed 
Irom  the  party  by  virtue  of  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  superior    authority?" 
Answer — "  Were  we  to  consult  the  Holy 
See  upon  our  allegiance  or  obedience  to 
our  temporal  Sovereign,  and  that  an  an- 
swer were  given  us,  it  ought  to  satisfy 
the  consciences  of  Catholics,  considering 
that  we  know  it  to  be  an  authority  divinely 
appointed  and  divinely  assisted  for  our 
guidance  in  the  way  of  salvation,  and  con- 
sequently iu  the  path  of  duty."    Was  the 
State  to  continue  a  system  of  instruction 
which  not  only  declared  persons  to  be 
absolved  by  the  Pope  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance,  but  entered  into  the  reasons 
for  that  release  ?    Such  a  course  he  held 
to  be  a  violation  of  the  coronation  oadi 
taken  by  the  Sovereign,  and  opposed  to 
the  Articles  of  the  Church,  to  which  many 
who  heard  him  had  expressly  declared 
their  assent.    If  the  case  rested  there,  it 
ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  any 
Government  or  house  of  representatives 
from  daring  to  tax   the  people  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  on  Institution.    -But 
he  went  further,  and  charged  those  con- 
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nected  with  the  College  of  Maynooth  with 
teaching  doctrines  completely  subversive 
of  the  allegiance  due  to  the  Throne,  and 
dangerous  to  the  Constitution  by  the  Divine 
blessing  established  in  these  realms.  At 
a  public  assembly  held  in  Dublin  on  the 
9th  of  November  last  (the  same  above  re- 
ferred to),  the  Pope's  delegate.  Dr.  Cullen, 
had  thus  expressed  himself: — 

**  Again,  when,  to  gratify  the  ambitious  views 
of  a  Batch  Prince,  the  daughter  of  a  weak  and 
onfortanate  Monarch,  forgetful  of  the  ties  of 
ffratitude  and  kindred,  banished  her  (ather  (James 
ll.)  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  did  not  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  resist  the  torrent  of  Dutch 
Galvinista,  and  French  Duguenots,  and  Scotch 
CoTenanters,  and  English  Evangelicals  let  loose 
upon  them;  and,  though  they  were  weak  and 
unfriended,  did  they  not  defend  with  valour  and 
energy  the  cause  of  Royalty  and  their  King  ?'* 

Was  not  this  a  gross  insult  levelled  at  the 
present  dynasty?  At  the  same  meet- 
ing a  gentleman  named  Eeynolds,  formerly 
a  member  of  that  House,  incidentally 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  Queen,  which 
was  hissed  from  one  end  of  the  room  to 
the  other,  while  a  reference  to  the  Pope 
was  hailed  with  three  cheers.  These  were 
not  trivial  ebullitions  of  the  moment,  but 
were  evidences  of  a  deep-seated  feeling, 
which  only  required  opportunity  to  be- 
come dangerous.  There  was  one  parti- 
cular doctrine  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church,  for  the  inculcation  of  which, 
among  others,  this  £30,000  was  paid — 
namely,  that  all  who  were  baptized,  whe- 
ther by  Protestant  Ministers  or  by  Pro- 
testant laymen,  became,  by  the  fact  itself, 
members  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
and  subjects  of  the  Pope,  to  whom  they 
owed  allegiance.  It  was  true  that  Pro- 
testants might  renounce  the  benefits  to 
which  they  thus  became  entitled,  but  by 
so  doing  they  rendered  themselves  heretics, 
and  liable  in  the  eye  of  the  Church  to 
punishment,  even  to  the  extent  of  death. 
As  long  as  Eoman  Catholics  were  weak  it 
was  vain  for  them  to  hope  for  the  inflic- 
tion of  these  penalties ;  but  if  ever  power 
once  more  fell  into  their  hands,  those  who 
had  heretically  refused  communion  with 
their  Church  would  become  the  legitimate 
objects  of  their  attack.  That  these  doc- 
trines did  exist  and  were  entertained  he 
had  proved  by  quotations  in  former  ad- 1 
dresses  to  the  House.  He  implored  hon. 
Members  not  to  treat  the  matter  lightly, 
for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  sins 
such  as  he  had  described  could  be  suffered 
to  go  on  with  impunity.  "Wliere  were  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown — where  was  the 


Attorney  General  for  Ireland — that  they 
had  taken  no  move  in  the  matter?  In 
former  days  similar  attacks  against  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown  would 
not  have  been  suffered,  but  would  have 
led  to  legal  prosecutions,  and,  if,  neces- 
sary, the  Eepresentatives  of  the  people 
would  have  addressed  the  Queen  to  in- 
struct her  Ministers  to  cause  the  Law 
Officers  to  defend  the  religion  which  they 
had  sworn  to  uphold.  The  Throne  and 
the  religion  of  the  State  in  these  days, 
however,  were  no  longer  assailed  by  at- 
tacks slily  insinuated,  but  by  aggressions 
boldly  and  impudently  avowed.  A  re- 
markable article  had  recently  appeared  in 
the  great  leading  organ  of  the  press,  which 
had  never  yet  been  found  supporting  what 
could  in  any  way  be  termed  bigoted  opin- 
ions, (and  had  constantly  charged  him 
(Mr.  Spooner)  with  bigotry,  while  it  gave 
him  credit  for  honesty);  and  he  trusted 
that  the  document  to  which  he  referred 
would  have  its  full  weight  with  the  House 
and  'with  the  public.  What  said  this 
great  organ  of  opinion  now  ?    It  said — 

"  It  is  only  due  to  the  memory  of  men  who 
underwent  much  obloquy,  for  the  time,  and  were 
even  treated  with  a  peculiar  and  galling  kind  of 
contempt  not  usual  in  English  political  war&re, 
to  ask  ourselves,  after  an  experience  of  just  thirty 
years,  which  side  was  in  the  right?  Have  the 
results  been  in  accordance  with  the  sanguine  an- 
ticipations of  Canning,  of  Mackintosh,  of  Grey, 
and  of  Brougham,  or  has  the  measure  tamed  out 
as  was  predicted  by  Lord  Eldon, '  that  hater  of 
all  that  was  liberal  and  pleasant,'  and  by  Lord 
Winchilsea,  at  whose  tirades  wo  have  all  laughed 
so  heartily  ?  There  is,  unhappily,  no  doubt  about 
it ;  the  genius,  the  liberality,  and  the  eloquence 
were  wrong ;  the  narrowness,  the  bigotry,  and  the 
prejudice  were  riffht.  Ever  since  the  day  of  do- 
liverance  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholics  has 
more  and  more  confirmed  the  predictions  of  their 
enemies,  more  and  more  disappointed  the  anticipa- 
tions of  their  friends.  ....  It  would  be 
childish  to  deny  that  we  have  raised  up  among 
ourselves  a  party  which  is  neither  Liberal  nor 
Conservative,  neither  English  nor  Irish,  which 
holds  its  allegiance  to  a  foreign  Power  paramount 
to  its  alleginnoe  to  its  domestic  Sovereign.  .  .  . 
Where  but  in  a  Roman  Catholic  meeting,  presided 
over  by  a  Bishop,  and  harangued  by  Scans  and 
Canons,  could  the  name  of  the  Queen  be  received 
with  a  burst  of  disapprobation  which  rendered  the 
speaker  inaudible  from  the  very  voices  which 
yelled  out  a  determination  to  fight  for  the  Pope  ? 
From  whom  but  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  could 
one  hear  it  laid  down  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
constituency  in  these  islands  to  exorcise  their  in- 
fluence on  their  represenkitives  to  induce  the  Go- 
vernment to  put  down  a  rebellion  in  a  foreign 
State ;  and  only  because  that  tyrannical  Sovereign 
was  the  head  of  their  Church,  and  they  had  there< 
fore  a  vcated  interest  in  perpetuating  his  tyranny 
and  corruption  ?  There  is  no  divided  allegiance, 
as  was  apprehended.    The  allegiance  is  wholly 
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favour,  would  support  him,  in  case  of  a  divi- 
sion to  prevent  these  statutes  becoming  law. 
Mb.  BAINES  seconded  the  Motion.  He 
regretted  that,  from  a  miscalculation   as 
to  the  time  the  division  on  the  preced- 
ing Motion  was  likely  to    last,   he   had 
lost  the  opportunity  of  presenting  three 
petitions  in  favour  of  the  Motion  from 
the  town  of  Cambridge — two  from  mem- 
bers of  Dissenting  congregations  —  com- 
plaining of  the  statutes  of  the  Univer- 
sity requiring  the  attendance  of  students 
twice  at  chapel  on  a  Sunday,  thereby  pre- 
venting them   fropi  attending  their  own 
places  of  worship;  also  of  the  statutes  of 
St.  John's   College  excluding  Dissenters 
from  fellowships,  while  they  were  threat- 
ened to  be  excluded  from  fellowships  in 
Trinity  College.     The  statutes  alluded  to 
in   the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westm?ath  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  retro- 
grade step  in  the  march  of  enlightened  and 
liberal  legislation.     Parliament  had  admit- 
ted Dissenters  of  every  name  to  seats  in 
that  House,  to  the  bench  of  justice,  to 
municipal  corporations,    and  the  Act  of 
1866  was  expressly  intended  to    admit 
Dissenters  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
They  were  admitted  to  take  degrees,  but 
excluded  from  those  fair  rewards  of  learn- 
ing and  merit  to  which    others,    being 
Churchmen,  were  admitted.     If  the  po- 
sition of  a  fellow  was   one  which  gave 
ecclesiastical  power,  or  function,  or  office 
in  the  University  in  which  education  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  was  distinctly  in- 
tended, he  should  not  seek  that  it  should 
be  enjoyed  by  Dissenters ;  but  he  did  ask 
that  Dissenters  might    be   permitted  to 
enjoy  those  fellowships  which  were  left  in 
ancient  times  as  a  reward  of  learning  and 
merit,  and  which  were  not  connected  with 
any  ecclesiastical  function  or  office.     He 
need  scarcely  remind  the  House  that  the 
Dissenters  who  were  excluded   by  these 
statutes,   taking    the    population  of    the 
United  Kingdom,  constituted  the  larger 
part  of  the  nation.     It  was  not  for  the 
benefit  of  Cambridge   or  of  the  country 
that  so  large  a  part  of  the  population 
should  bo  excluded  from  the  attainment  of 
the  honours  and  emoluments  of  learning 
and  merit ;  it  was  only  for  tJie  benefit  of 
the  religious  sect  exercising  it  that  this 
monopoly  was  established  and  sought  to 
be  maintained.     The  restrictions  and  dis- 
qualifications to  which  he   had  referred 
were  in  the  nature  of  pains  and  penalties 
for  holding  a  certain  religious  belief.     He 
thought  the  day  had  gone  by  when  pains 
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and  penalties  for  religious  belief  could  be 
enacted  or  continued  in  this  country ;  yet 
it  was  proposed  that  a  new  test  should  be 
established  by  two  of  our  principal  colleges, 
which  would  infiict  pains  and  penalties  ou 
the  larger  part  of  the  people  of  England. 
It  ought  to  be  known  that  ihe  declaration 
originally  required  from  the  fellows  of  St 
John's  was  not  that  they  were  members  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  it  was  thif,— that 
they  would  embrace  from  their  heart  the 
true  religion  of  Christ,  follow  the  au- 
thority of  Christ  before  that  of  man,  and 
seek  from  it  their  rule  of  life.  Here  there 
was  nothing  whatever  in  favour  either  of 
one  or  another  body  of  Christians;  but 
from  the  time  of  James  I.  it  had  been  im- 
possible for  Dissenters  to  take  degrees  at 
the  University  until  1866 ;  and  it  was  by 
being  excluded  from  degrees  that  they 
were  shut  out  from  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments which  were  the  rewards  of  distinc- 
tion ;  but,  surely,  when  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  to  remove  the  former  of  these 
disqualifications,  it  ought  to  remoTC  the 
latter  too.  If  Dissenters  were  allowed  to 
compete  for  wranglers,  and  obtained  high 
positions,  as  some  of  them  had  done,  in  the 
Tripos,  surely  they  ought  afterwards  to  be 
allowed  to  compete  for  those  emoluments 
which  were  one  of  the  inducements  to 
enter  the  University.  He  trusted  the  spirit 
of  that  House  would  be  altogether  adverse 
to  that  retrograde  step  it  was  now  sought 
to  take,  and  that,  acting  on  the  principles 
of  liberal  legislation,  which  especially  on 
the  subject  of  education  had  recently  pre- 
vailed, they  would  accede  to  the  Motion. 
By  so  doing  they  would  remove  one  more 
cause  of  irritation  between  Dissenters  and 
Churchmen,  and  break  down  one  more 
barrier  in  the  way  of  that  unity  and  cor- 
diality of  feeling  which  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
In  that  hope  he  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,^ 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  She  "will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  withhold  Iler  consent  from  certain 
portions  of  the  Statutes  of  Trinity  and  St.  John's 
Colleges,  Cambridge,  now  before  ParliameBt,  re- 
lating to  the  compulsory  ordination  of  the  College 
Master,  the  compulsory  celibacy  of  the  Senior 
Fellows,  the  removal  of  Fellows  who  may  hfivc 
openly  seceded  from  the  Church  of  England,  the 
filling  up  of  the  vacant  places  in  the  Seniority  by 
the  Master  and  the  remaining  Seniors,  and  the 
delegating  to  the  Master  and  Seniors  exclusively 
all  rules  respecting  the  attendance  of  the  Under- 
graduates who  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  the  College  Chapel ;  and  that  Her 
Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  gife  sooh 


LoBD  STANLEY  said,  that  as  be  was 
the  only  one  of  the  CommiBsioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  Act  of  1856  for  the 
University  of  Camhridge  who  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House,  it  might 
he  desirable  that  be  should  give  a  brief  ex- 
planation on  the  points  referred  to  in  the 
present  Motion.  Neither  the  Ck>llcges  nor 
the  members  of  the  Commission  had  any 
reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  subject  had  been  brought  before  the 
House.  If  discontent  existed  in  the  minds 
of  any  class  of  the  community  in  conse- 
quence of  what  had  been  done,  or  if  a 
misunderstanding  prevailed,  as  appeared 
from  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  Merer  and 
Seconder  to  be  the  case,  it  was  expedient 
that  it  should,  if  possible,  be  removed,  and 
that  the  House  should  judge  whether 
any  cause  of  complaint  existed  or  no. 
With  regard  to  the  most  important  point 
touched  upon  by  those  hon.  Gentlemen, 
namely,  the  exclusion  from  fellowships  in 
Trinity  and  St.  John's  Colleges  of  persons 
who  were  not  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  it  was  not  necessary  to  vindicate 
the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners,  for  the 
plain  reason  that  the  matter  was  one  in 
which  they  whose  duties  were  defined  by  the 
Act  of  1856  had  no  legal  power  or  juris- 
diction whatever.  That  Act  removed  all 
disabilities  upon  persons  obtaining  degrees; 
it  opened  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  and 
enabled  undergraduates  to  enjoy  emolu- 
ments without  any  profession  of  religious 
opinion;  but  it  did  not  repeal  that  part 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  by  which  all 
persons  taking  fellowships  were  required  to 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England.  If  the 
hon.  Member  wished  to  rai8e  the  question 
of  opening  the  fellowships  to  Dissenters — 
which  he  (Lord  Stanley)  would  hardly  ad- 
vise him  to  do — he  should  therefore  intro- 
duce a  Bill  into  that  House  for  the  purpose. 
Parliament  had  imposed  the  restriction, 
and  Parliament  alone  could  remove  it. 
With  regard  to  the  removal  of  Fellows  who 
might  have  seceded  from  the  Established 
Church,  the  House  would  probably  think 
that  Parliament  having  expressly  confiDed 
the  fellowships,  wisely  or  unwisely,  to 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  College  Statutes  should 
provide  some  means  of  declaring  that, 
when  a  Fellow  had  ceased  to  fulfil  the  con- 
dition on  which  his  appointment  rested, 
the  appointment  itself  should  determine. 
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direotlons  as  to  Her  may  seem  fit,  to  refer  the  |  The  mod©  of  procedure  pointed  out  by  the 
Y^'^Co^^ioil^il'^''''  ^  ^^"^  Cambridge  Uni-  q^^  statutes  was  lesslikely  to  lead  to  arbi- 
y  S81  ners.  trary  removjEd  than  that  which  previously 

existed,  because  he  imagined  that  formerly 
any  Fellow  taking  a  step  implying  seces- 
sion from  the  Church  of  England  might 
have  been  proceeded  against  for  heresy, 
and  on  that  ground  deprived.  If  the  pre- 
sent tenure  of  the  office,  as  dependent  on 
church-membership,  was  to  continue — and 
the  Commissioners  certainly  had  no  power 
to  alter  it — ^it  seemed  desirable  that  the 
law  should  be  enforced  in  the  mildest 
manner  possible,  and  not  be  liable  to  be 
abused  for  purposes  of  intolerance.  Ac- 
cordingly, under  the  new  statutes  the  loss 
of  his  fellowship  was  made  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  volimtary  and  deliberate  act 
of  the  person  seceding  from  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  It  was,  as  far  as  it 
went,  a  relaxation  of  the  existing  rule. 
With  respect  to  the  other  points  touched 
upon  by  the  hon.  Member,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Cambridge  Commis- 
sioners were  not  invested  with  absolute  or 
unlimited  authority  to  make  statutes  either 
for  the  University  or  for  the  colleges.  He, 
for  one,  did  not  complain  of  that,  he  did 
not  wish  that  larger  powers  should  have 
been  granted,  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  considering  the  statutes  as 
finally  passed,  that  they  did  not  embody 
the  unmodified  views  and  wishes  of  the 
Commissioners,  but  were  the  result  of  ne- 
gotiations with  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
various  colleges,  ending,  as  such  negotia- 
tion almost  invariably  did,  in  a  compromiso 
by  which  many  reforms  were  carried  and 
some  abandoned.  The  Act  constituting  the 
Cambridge  Commission  provided  that  no 
statute  should  have  the  force  of  law  unless 
it  had  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  college  which  it 
afiected.  In  those  governing  bodies  the 
ecclesiastical  element  was  predominant; 
ond  considerable  disinclination  was  evinced 
by  them  to  accept  changes  that  appeared 
to  them  to  wear  the  form  of  innovations, 
especially  when  pressed  upon  them  by 
external  authority.  His  own  individual 
opinion  was,  that  the  college  master  should 
not  neccssaiily  be  in  holy  orders,  but  that 
it  should  be  left  optional  with  those  who 
elected  him  to  choose  a  layman  or  a  cler- 
gyman. Indeed,  that  was  the  view  put 
forward  by  the  Commissioners  in  the 
Minute  of  July  1857,  with  which  l;hey 
opened  their  negotiations  with  the  various 
Colleges;  and  the  same  principle  was 
repeated  in  the  draught  oi  the  statutes 
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gifon  to  one  person,  and  nothing  is  left  for  the 
Queen  but  yells  of  disapprobation  and  the  accusa- 
tion of  having  starved  two  roillions  of  her  sub- 
jects."—TA«  Timet,  December  13,  1859. 

"Was  all  this  to  go  on,  or  would  they  do 
something  to  stop  it?  He  had  always 
said  that  the  fruits  of  Maynooth  teaching 
would  one  day  be  seen;  were  they  not 
now  Tisible?  Yet  did  not  the  members 
of  the  Government  consult  the  Popish 
party  in  all  they  did?  And  those  he 
generally  acted  with  did  so  a  great  deal 
too  muoh.  Both  parties  tried  too  much 
to  reconcile  those  who  would  never  be 
reconciled,  but  who  would  go  with  both 
parties  just  as  far  as  would  serve  their  pur- 
pose, and  enable  them  to  carry  out  their 
disloyal  and  rebellious  opinions.  (Hear, 
and  No).  Let  those  who  cried  **No'' 
contradict  the  facts  he  had  stated.  Let 
them  prove  that  these  meetings  had  never 
been  held,  that  €uch  speeches  had  never 
been  made.  He  challenged  denial  of  what 
he  had  stated.  He  had  differed  from 
Lord  Eldon  on  the  question  of  emancipa- 
tion, for,  judging  from  what  he  saw  of 
the  conduct  of  Eoman  Catholic  gentlemen 
at  that  time,  he  did  not  fear  admitting 
them  into  Parliament,  and  what  assistance 
he  could  render  them  out  of  the  House 
he  gave  them.  But  it  was  done  in  ig- 
norance of  that  priestly  domination  in 
which  another  generation  had  been  nursed 
up,  and  the  doctrines  subversive  of  every- 
thing loyal  that  had  been  taught  from 
Maynooth  to  the  deluded  Papists  of  Ire- 
land; those  doctrines  would  on  any  op- 
portunity lead  them  to  unite  themselves  to 
any  enemy  who  might  attempt  to  change 
the  succession,  and  go  back  to  the  line  of 
that  poor  Prince  who  was  so  shamefully 
used,  as  the  Pope's  delegate  had  said,  by 
his  own  child.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
fact  that  there  had  been  a  change  in  the 
books  used  at  Maynooth.  Bailey's  "  Moral 
Theology"  was  formerly  used,  which 
taught,  on  the  validity  of  marriage,  that 
the  rite  was  good  and  binding  though  not 
celebrated  by  a  Boman  Cadiolic  priest. 
Bailey's  work  was  now  superseded  by 
Scavigni's,  with  the  approval  of  the  Pope. 
Scavigni's  work  taught  that  no  marriage 
was  valid  unless  celebrated  by  priests  of 
the  Boman  Church.  By  this  teaching  the 
Queen  of  these  realms  was  only  nominally 
married,  and  consequently  the  issue  of 
that  marriage  were  illegitimate.  Were 
they  prepared  to  give  such  doctrines  all 
the  authority  of  the  House  by  voting  a 
grant  to  teach  them  ?    There  was  a  de- 
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soendant  of  the  Stuarts  still  existing,  who, 
but  for  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  the 
Protestant  oath  now  required,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
England.  If  they  permitted  it  to  be  taught 
that  tho  children  of  the  English  Sovereign 
were  illegitimate,  and  any  persons  should 
attempt  to  act  on  that  belief,  could  they 
be  prosecuted  as  traitors  and  rebels,  would 
not  such  persons  turn  round  and  say,  "  You 
taught  it,  you  paid  for  the  books  from 
which  we  learned  it."  They  were  stand- 
ing in  a  meet  dangerous  position.  Their 
duty  was  to  defend  their  Queen's  rights, 
privileges,  honour,  character,  and  dignity, 
and  yet  they  were  paying  money  to  those 
priests  who  taught  their  flocks  that  Her 
Majesty  was  not  their  rightful  Sovereign, 
and  that  her  children  were  illegitimate. 
He  felt  that  he  had  already  trespassed  too 
much  on  the  attention  of  the  House,  but 
he  had  one  or  two  more  observations  to 
make.  He  wished  for  many  reasons  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  in  his 
place.  "What  were  the  opinions  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  on  this  subject  ?  He 
knew  the  opinions  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  been  changed,  but  they  had  made  too 
deep  an  impression  on  his  (Mi\  Spooner's) 
mind  for  him  to  change  them ;  they  re- 
mained there  unshaken  and  immovable. 
The  worst  thing  he  would  wish  for  his 
right  hon.  Friend  was,  that  he  should  come 
back  to  his  old  opinions,  and  stand  forth 
as  the  powerful  defender  of  the  rights  of 
the  Protestant  Church.  What  £d  his 
right  hon.  Friend  say  on  the  subject  in  his 
well-known  book  —  Tlie  State  in  its  Re- 
lations with  the  Church,  There  was  this 
remarkable  paragraph  in  that  book — 

"  The  support  of  the  College  of  Maynooth  was 
originally  undertaken  by  the  Protestant  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  in  the  anticipation — which  has 
since  proved  miserably  fallacious  —  that  »  more 
loyal  class  of  priests  would  be  produced  by  a  homo 
education  than  by  a  foreign  one,  and  that  a  gra- 
dual mitigation  in  the  features  of  Irish  Romanism 
would  be  produced  when  her  Ministers  where  no 
longer  familiarized  with  its  condition  in  Oonti- 
nental  countries  where  Romanism  is  the  religion 
of  the  State  ....  Instead  of 
which  it  has  been  found  that  the  facility  for  edu- 
cation at  home  has  opened  tho  priesthood  to  a 
lower  and  less  cultivated  class,  and  one  more 
liable  to  the  influence  of  secondary  motivea.  It 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  this  is  a  well-merited 
disappointment.'^ 

As  to  the  grant — 

'*  In  principle  it  is  wholly  vicious,  and  it  will  be 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  State  of  these  countries 
so  long  as  it  is  continued.  When  foreigners  ex- 
press their  astonishment  at  finding  that  we  support 
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In  Ireland  the  Church  of  a  minority,  we  may  teU  he  meant  the  conduct  of  Parliament  in  re- 

:^"„«il'^!o::"a;'rrt?A*^rtow  gord  to  the  coronation  Oath.  What  did 
should  we  blush,  at  the  same  time,  to  support  an  ,  ^^^  require  when  the  Sovereign  of  this 
institution — Maynooth — whose  avowed  and  legiti-  Country  was  crowned  ?  He  called  the  at- 
mate  purpose  it  is  constantly  to  denounce  that  tentionofhon.  Members  to  the  words  of  that 
truth  as  falsehood.        .         .  Ifi  in- '  solemn  oathwhich  Her  Majesty  took  in  rati- 

but  it  is  monstrous  that  we  should  be  the  Tolun-  *^^  ^^^  people  in  presence  of  Almighty 
tary  feeders  of  an  establishment  which  exhibits  at ,  God.  [The  hon.  Gentleman  heie  read  the 
once  our  parsimony,  hlx  principles,  and  erroneous  '  words  of  the  oath  from  the  printed  form.] 
calculations."  ;  j^^^.  administering  that  oath  how  could 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  his  right  j  they  require  Her  consent  to  a  grant  to 
hon.  and  much  respected  Friend — not  de-  Roman  Catholic  priests  who  taught  that 
olared  in  the  heat  of  debate  in  a  hasty  i  the  very  truths  She  swore  to  maintain 
speech,  without  due  consideration  and  re-  !  were  but  falsehoods  ?  It  was  not  likely 
flection — ^but  deliberately  published  to  the  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
world  with  the  sanction  of  his  high  name.  |  again  addressing  the  House  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  he  coidd  not  leave  them  without 
once  more  expressing  his  earnest  opinion 
that  by  supporting  Maynooth  they  were 
committing  a  great  national  sin ;  and  they 
might  rest  assured  that  although  indi- 
viduals were  punished  for  their  sins  in 
another  life,  nations  were  always  punished 
in  the  present  world,  and  punished  by  the 
subversion  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 
God  forbid  that  it  should  be  so  with  this 
country !  but  they  had  been  too  long  going 
on  in  their  present  sinful  course,  and  he 


As  to  the  alleged  compact,  how  did  it  stand? 
When  was  it  made  ?  Certainly  not  at  the 
Union — ^it  never  formed  any  part  of  that 
treaty ;  but  even  were  it  so  (which  is  clear 
it  was  not),  it  has  long  since  ceased ;  for 
all  the  gntnts  to  the  charitable  and  public 
institutions,  made  by  the  treaty,  were 
only  to  last  for  twenty  years.  Certainly 
it  was  not  made  by  that  House.  The 
vote  for  the  support  of  the  College  was 
granted  annually  in  the  estimates,  and 
might  be  withheld  at  any  time.     It  was 


Perceval  was  Minister.  It  frequently 
varied  in  amount.  The  present  arrange- 
men  had  been  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
without  any  consideration ;  who  held  that 
we  were  perfectly  free  to  repeal  it  at  any 
time,  if  we  found  it  did  not  answer  the 
intended  purpose,  and  if  the  message  of 
peace  was  not  received  in  a  spirt  of  peace 
— those  were  his  (Sir  R.  PeeVs)  words. 
Exactly  the  same  view  was  held  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
AfliEurs  when  the  question  of  compact  was 
discussed.  Compact  there  was  none. 
Parliament  fireely  gave,  and  Parliament 
could  take  away.  The  plea  on  which  it 
was  given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  that  it 
would  prove  a  message  of  peace  to  Ire- 
land, and  promote  the  feeling  of  loyalty 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  that 
country.  Had  this  expectation  been 
realized  i  Did  they  not  know  that  juries 
were  frequently  so  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priests  as  to  give  verdicts 
contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  Judges  on 
points  of  law,  and  contrary  to  the  clear- 
est demonstration  of  hid,  their  conduct 
amounting,  in  truth,  to  an  utter  perver- 
sion of  justice?  There  was  another 
question  he  had  already  liinted  at,  and 
to  which  he  wished  more  fully  to  refer — 


actually  withheld  in  one  year  when  Mr.   called  on  them  as  they  professed  to  be 


Christians—both  those  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church  and  Nonconformists — 
to  use  their  endeavours  to  put  down  this 
monstrous  system.  Those  who  claim  to  be 
the  Mends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
should  remember  that  wherever  Roman 
Catholicism  was  predominant  its  clergy 
were  hostile  to  that  principle,  and  strove 
to  gain  the  ascendancy  over  Uie  civil  power. 
Oh,  that  he  could  convince  the  House  of 
the  sin  and  danger  of  continuing  this 
system!  He  took,  perhaps,  a  stronger 
view  of  this  subject  now  that  he  approached 
so  near  to  the  natural  term  of  human  life. 
All  he  could  say  was,  that  if  the  House 
persisted  in  its  present  course,  the  guilt 
would  not  be  his.  He  would  be  wholly 
unworthy  of  the  honourable  position  in 
which  a  large  constituency  had  placed  him 
if  he  did  not  manfully  declare  that  we 
were  now  committing  a  great  national  sin, 
and  if  he  did  not  implore  the  House  to 
cast  aside  party  feeling,  and  give  to  this 
question  its  calmest  and  most  solemn  con- 
sideration. He  was  reminded  by  the  results 
of  this  ungodly  and  impolitic  measure  of  a 
place  in  Holy  Writ  where  it  is  said,  "  They 
hatch  cockatrice  eggs  and  weave  the 
spider's  web."  That  House  by  its  grants 
supplied  the  eggs,  the  Maynooui  professors 
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hatched  them,  and  Ireland  was  overrun 
with  spiritual  serpents.  Meanwhile  the 
wily  Jesuits  had  heen  secretly  weaving  the 
spider's  weh  in  which  many  hon.  Members 
had  been  caught  already;  and  he  would 
warn  them  that  they  would  find  that  web 
too  strong  to  allow  of  their  escape.  Before 
concluding,  he  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  an  Irish  weekly  newspaper 
called  The  Irishman^  the  chief  writer  in 
which  was  said  to  be  a  Mr.  Mitchell,  a 
pardoned  rebel,  who  spurned  his  pardon, 
and  who  was  now  living  in  Paris.  The 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  ought  to  be  in- 
structed to  watch  the  articles  appearing 
from  time  to  time  in  that  paper,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  was  of  a  most  subversive 
and  insidious  character.  Under  the  pre- 
tence of  the  defence  of  Ireland  there  was  a 
series  of  strategic  articles,  evidently  the 
work  of  a  military  hand  and  meant  for  a 
revolutionary  purpose.  One  clause  in  his 
present  Besolution  was  intended  to  pre- 
serve vested  rights. — [Brnde."]  He  hoped 
he  had  not  trespassed  long  on  the  time  of 
the  House,  and  he  had  guarded  himself 
against  saying  anything  that  could  give 
personal  offence  to  any  hon.  Member. 
There  was  no  compact  which  bound  Par- 
liament in  this  matter;  but,  young  men 
having  been  induced  to  enter  this  College 
in  the  expectation  that  certain  privileges 
would  be  continued  to  them,  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  turn  them  adrift  until  their  edu- 
cation was  finished.  These,  then,  were  his 
views,  feebly  and  most  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed. He  only  wished  that  some  of  the 
eloquent  Gentlemen  beside  him  had  con- 
sented to  take  up  this  question.  But  he 
felt  himself  actuated  by  honest  motives, 
and  by  a  conscientious  desire,  if  possible, 
to  be  of  some  use  in  his  generation  in  sup- 
porting that  blessed  Constitution  under 
which  wo  stiU  had  the  happiness  to  live, 
but  the  security  of  which  was  endangered 
by  the  principles  which  the  tfesuits  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church  upheld  and  taught. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  to  consider  the  Acts  for  the 
Endowment  of  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
with  a  view  to  the  withdrawal  of  any  en- 
dowment out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
due  regard  being  had  to  vested  rights  and 
interests. 

Mr.  RICHARD  LONG  said,  that  in 
rising  to  second  the  Motion,  he  followed 
one  who,  through  a  long  political  life,  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  perfect  con- 
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sistency,  and  who,  whatever  the  depth  of 
his  political  or  religious  convictions,  had 
always  endeavoured  to  express  himself  with 
temper  and  moderation.  The  grounds  upon 
which  he  based  his  own  opposition  to  the 
grant  were  very  simple.  In  stating  those 
grounds,  he  hoped  he  should  avoid  saying 
anything  that  could  be  personally  offensive 
to  any  hon.  Member.  He  held,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  our  Constitution, 
there  was  but  one  Church  established 
within  the  realms  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  that  was  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  He,  therefore,  did  not 
consider  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
hold  out  pecuniary  assistance  to  any  body 
of  Nonconformists ;  and  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  Roman  Catholics  from  any 
other  body  of  Nonconformists.  Although 
he  was  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Maynooth  Grant,  he  by  no  means  wished 
that  it  should  be  put  an  end  to  without 
giving  an  adequate  compensation  to  vest- 
ed interests.  His  hon.  Priend,  by  the 
terms  of  his  Motion,  had  shown  a  much 
more  forbearing  spirit  than  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  who,  on  a  recent  occasion,  dis- 
played a  desire  to  deprive  the  Established 
Church  of  her  rights  without  any  compen- 
sation. He  should  probably  be  told  that 
in  taking  his  present  course  he  was  alien- 
ating from  him  and  his  Mends  the  support 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Members,  who  were 
the  natural  allies  of  the  Conservative  party. 
Now  ho  (Mr.  Long)  could  not  think  so 
meanly  of  the  motives  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Members  of  that  House,  as  to  sup- 
pose that  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  in- 
volving a  point  of  conscience,  those  hon. 
Members  would  take  offence  at  a  firm  but 
temperate  refusal  to  support  their  Church 
from  fimds  contributed  by  Protestant  rate- 
payers, or  that  they  would  on  that  account 
refrain  on  other  occasions  from  acting  in 
harmony  with  the  party  with  whose  views 
their  own  really  coincided.  He  would  re- 
mind those  hon.  Gentiemen  that  it  was  not 
to  the  Liberals,  as  the  party  opposite  were 
commonly  called,  they  were  indebted  for 
the  endowments  granted  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chaplains  of  the  army  and  the  navy. 
He  was  not  saying  whether  that  measure 
was  right  or  wrong ;  but  if  it  was  right,  it 
was  strange  that  a  Liberal  Government, 
which  had  had  a  prolonged  tenure  of  power, 
had  not  found  time  to  adopt  it.  When  in 
1850  the  Pope  thought  fit  to  revive  his 
ancient  jurisdiction  in  this  realm,  and  sent 
over  a  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westmin- 
ster, what  was  the  conduct  of  the  Liberal 
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Governmenty  and  the  then  chief  of  the 
Liberal  party?     Ho  remembered  seeing 
about  that  time  a  caricature  in  a  well- 
known    humorous    periodical,    in   which 
there  appeared  the  figure  of  a  certain 
noble  Lord  opposite,  in  the  shape  of  a  lit- 
tle boy,  who,  after  chalking  upon  the  walls 
of  Durham  the  words  /*  No  Popery,"  was 
seen  running  away  in  terror  of  what  he 
had  done.    He  could  not  help  reminding 
Boman  Catholic  Members  of  the  conduct 
of  noble  Lords  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House.    One  of 
the  former,  some  years  ago,  published  a 
memorable  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  as- 
sumption of  ecclesiastical  titles.     To  that 
letter  he  need  not  more  particularly  refer ; 
for  every  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  House 
no  doubt  knew  of  its  contents.    The  con- 
duct of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
respect  of  Roman  Catholic  affairs,  was  such 
that  in  the  remarks  which  he  was  making 
in  support  of  a  Motion  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Maynooth  Grant,  he  did  not  think  he 
ran  any  risk  of  alienating  the  support  of 
Roman  Catholic  Members  from  the  Conser- 
vative party.   It  could  not  be  possible  that 
Roman  Catholic  Members  found  in  the  pre- 
sent occupants  of  the  Treasury  bench  ex- 
ponents of  their  opinions,  or  that  they  could 
expect  to  find  in  them  sincere  upholders  of 
the  Maynooth  Grant.    He  would  wish  to 
allude  briefly  to  the  state  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  this  country;  and  in 
so  doing,  ho  should  refer  to  an  extract  from 
a  work  of  the  Count  de  Montalembert.   In 
the  passage  to  which  he  would  refer,  the 
Count  observed,  that  when  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts  attempted  to  recover  the  throne  of 
his  fathers,  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this 
country  were  a  miserable  few,  but  that  at 
the  present  time,  wherever  the  flag  of  Eng- 
land floated,  it  sheltered  Roman  Catholic 
coUeges,  schools,  churches,  and  other  insti- 
tutions.    In  another  passage   the   same 
writer,  referring  to  the  British  empire,  said 
that  churches,  houses  of  education,  and 
monasteries,  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  were 
being  founded  with  a  facility  and  a  liberty 
which  not  only  had  never  been  surpassed, 
but  had  never  been  equalled  in  any  other 
country,  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant; 
and  he  further  remarked,  that  in  Ireland, 
under  the  operation  of  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Act,  large  properties  had  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  Protestant  proprietors 
into  those  of  Roman  Catholics.     If,  then, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  these  realms 
was  so  rich,  prosperous,  and  powerful,  its 
followers  must  be  perfectly  well  able  to 


give  up  the  miserable  grant  of  £36,000  per 
year,  which  was  doled  out  to  them  by  an 
unwilling  Parliament,  and  was  paid  by 
Protestant  ratepayers.  He  would  ask  the 
Roman  Catholic  Members  would  it  not  be 
better,  for  peace'  sake,  to  accept  such  terms 
as  were  offered — a  fair  compensation  for 
vested  rights  and  interests.  It  was  the 
conduct  of  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1845,  in  pre- 
paring the  iffnis  fatuus  of  expediency  to 
principle,  in  reference  tx>  this  grant,  that 
had  alienated  from  him  a  party  perhaps 
the  strongest  and  most  compact  that  had 
ever  existed  in  that  House.  He  would  on 
the  present  occasion  appeal  to  the  Conser- 
vative party  to  hold  by  their  principles. 
They  could  not  consistentiy  endow  error. 
They  must  choose  between  England  and 
the  Church  of  Rome.  If  England  was 
right,  Rome  must  be  wrong.  This  was 
the  ground  on  which  he  appealed  for  Con- 
servative support  for  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend;  and  hoping  that  a  large  ma- 
jority would  confirm  the  views  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  "Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Spooner),  he  had  much  pleasure  in  second- 
ing the  proposition  then  before  the  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,— 

"  That  this  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee, to  consider  the  Acts  for  the  Endowment 
of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  with  a  yiow  to  the 
withdrawal  of  any  Endowment  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  due  regard  being  had  to  rested 
rights  and  interests." 

Mr.  p.  O'BRIEN  said,  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  occupy  the  House  at  any  length  on 
a  subject  which  must  be  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, exhausted.  He  did  not  think  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  to  be  converted 
into  a  religious  conventicle,  and  therefore 
he  would  regard  the  matter,  not  from  a  re- 
ligious, but  from  a  political  point  of  view. 
If  the  Helium  Danum  were  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  Church  establishment  in 
Ireland  abolished,  then  he  would  not  advo- 
cate the  Maynooth  Grant ;  but  when  other 
bodies  received  State  allowances,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  bearing  their  share  in  the 
burdens  of  taxation,  had  a  right  to  demand 
a  share  of  the  Government  grants.  No 
case  had  been  made  out  for  depriving  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  a  grant  which 
it  had  hitherto  received ;  and  he  confessed 
he  never  heard  this  Motion  brought  on 
without  recalling  O'Connell's  saying  that 
the  most  dangerous  enemy  to  religion  that 
ever  existed  was  a  pious  fool. 

Mr.  HENNESSY  said,  he  must  take 
leave  to  deny  that  there  was  any  founda- 
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tion  for  the  charge  of  disloyalty  hrought 
against  the  Boman  Catholic  bishops  in  Ire- 
land by  the  hon.  Member  for  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Spooner^.  At  a  great  meeting  in  the 
County  of  Tipperary,  the  ArchbiSiop  of 
Cashel  said : — **  We  know  how  to  preserve 
inviolate  allegiance  to  the  Queen,  our  only 
legitimate  Sovereign."  At  a  meeting  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Primate  of  all  Ire- 
land, said: — "Our  Gracious  Majesty,  whom 
may  Gk)d  long  preserve,  has  no  more  loyal 
subjects  than  we  are."  The  Irish  bishops 
uniformly  spoke  in  the  same  tone,  and  their 
expressions  of  loyal  devotion  were  received 
with  loud  applause.  The  hon .  Member  for 
Chippenham  (Mr.  Long)  had  not  used  a 
single  argument  which  might  not  have 
come  from  the  other  side  of  the  House 
with  more  propriety.  The  hon.  Member 
had  appealed  to  the  Dissenters  and  Non- 
conformists to  support  the  Motion.  He 
wished  to  bear  witness  to  the  consistency 
of  the  Nonconformists  and  Dissenters  on 
this  question,  but  he  could  repose  no  con- 
fidence in  the  highly  inconsistent  course 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Chippenham.  If, 
indeed,  church  rates,  tithes,  and  the  Me* 
ffium  Donum  were  given  up,  then  the  Ca- 
tholics would  give  up  Maynooth ;  but,  so 
long  as  they  were  burdened  with  the  ex- 
pense of  those  establishments,  they  thought 
it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice— K)f  one- 
sided and  partial  injustice — to  refuse  this 
paltry,  miserable  grant  to  Maynooth. 

Mb,  CARDWELL  said,  it  was  the 
obvious  wish  of  the  House  to  go  to  a 
division.  He  would  only  say  a  few  words, 
out  of  respect  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  interest  which  the  question  excited 
in  Ireland.  He  wished  to  call  attention 
to  the  importance  of  closing  the  subject  by 
a  decisive  vote  to-night.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man opened  the  case  upon  the  principle 
that  a  continuanco  of  the  grant  would  be 
doing  injury  to  the  Established  Church, 
and  sapping  the  foundations  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  Sovereign,  and  he  pushed  his 
argument  so  far  as  to  indicate  that  this 
was  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  mea- 
sures which  would  end  in  the  repeal  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  The  seconder  of 
the  Motion  founded  his  opposition  to  the 
grant  on  arguments — ^which  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Walpole) 
then  Home  Secretary,  had  judiciously 
pointed  out  on  the  last  occasion  this  sub- 
ject was  brought  forward,  would  lead  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  educational  grant 

Mr,  Hennes$y 


from  the  Roman  Catholic  body.  In  a 
former  Parliament  it  was  detennined  by 
general  consent  not  to  enter  upon  argu- 
ments when  almost  every  quotation  upon 
the  subject  had  been  exhausted,  but  at 
once  to  express  their  opinion  by  the  In- 
timate process  of  a  decided  vote.  He 
thought  the  new  Parliament  would  show 
their  prudence  if  they  closed  a  discossion 
which  produced  such  irrelevant  topics  and 
excited  such  angry  feelings.  By  expressing 
a  decided  opinion,  he  trusted  the  House 
would  declare  that  the  arrangement  bo 
long  made  with  regard  to  Maynooth  was 
not  to  be  determined,  and  that  they  were 
not  disposed,  by  countenancing  Motions 
calculated  to  excite  religious  animosities, 
to  take  the  first  step  in  unsettling  the  re- 
ligious institutions  of  the  country. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  rose  ia 
warn  the  House  against  being  induced,  by 
the  dictum  of  a  leister,  to  close,  without 
due  consideration,  the  discussion  of  so  im- 
portant a  matter  as  that  which  they  had 
now  before  them.  If  they  did  they  would 
soon  lapse  into  the  condition  of  the  French 
Chambers.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
King's  County  (Mr.  P.  O'Brien)  was  so 
courteous  as  to  apply  the  term  pious  fool 
to  his  hon.  Colleague  in  the  representa- 
tion of  North  Warwickshire.  If  the  hon. 
Member's  observation  had  any  force  in  it, 
there  must  be  a  goodly  company  of  fools 
in  that  assembly,  for  repeated  votes  of 
that  House  had  declared  their  wish  that 
this  grant  should  terminate,  not  by  an  ar- 
bitrary and  unjust  Act  of  Parliament,  bat 
by  an  arrangement  granting  to  those  who 
enjoyed  salaries  under  the  Act  of  1845, 
adequate  compensation  for  their  offices,  and 
by  those  decisions  the  House  had  only  ex- 
pressed the  opinions  of  the  country.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  difficult  to  understand 
that  there  should  be  in  this  country  a 
strong  desire  for  the  termination  of  this 
grant;  for  if  they  looked  over  the  world 
they  found  at  this  moment,  in  almost  every 
part  of  it,  a  universal  repudiation  of  those 
Ultramontane  doctrines  which  were  incul* 
cated  at  Maynooth  by  professors  paid  by 
this  Protestant  State.  France,  It^dy,  Sar- 
dinia, Spain,  and  Russia  aU  united  in  con- 
demning them.  Acc^rdingto  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  King's  County  (Mr.  Hennessy),  no- 
thing could  be  more  loyal  than  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  and  bi- 
shops in  Ireland.  But  there  was  a  policy 
in  that  loyalty.  He  had  not  forgotten  that 
in  August  last  the  leading  journal,  which 
reflected  the  opinions  of  that  sdiool  of 
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Boman  Catholics,  and  circulated  them 
more  widely  than  he  could  wish — that  at 
that  time,  when  it  was  supposed  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  was  the  servant  of 
Borne,  The  Tablet  declared  that  no  act 
oould  make  His  Majesty  so  popular  and 
secure  him  such  universal  support  in 
Europe  as  the  invasion  of  England,  and 
added  that  during  such  an  operation  he 
would  he  secured  against  any  attacks  hy 
secret  societies  in  France.  What,  he  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  should  like  to  be  told,  did 
the  conductors  of  The  Tablet  know  of  the 
operations  of  these  secret  societies  that 
they  thus  confidently  predicted  their  for- 
bearance. At  that  time,  he  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate)  did  not  observe  any  such  loyal  ex- 
pression on  the  part  of  Dr.  CuUen  and 
the  other  Koman  Catholic  bishops  in 
Ireland,  as  those  for  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  King's  County  wished 
them  to  have  credit ;  but  he  had  noticed 
that  whenever  they  were  at  public  dinners 
they  gave  the  toast  of  "  The  Pope"  pre- 
cedence of  that  of  ''The  Queen,"  and 
thus  offered  a  deliberate  insult  to  the 
Majesty  of  this  country.  Now  that  they 
had  discovered  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  would  not  act  as  the  mere  servant 
of  the  See  of  Bome,  and  liad  expressed  his 
determination  not  to  restore  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope — which  had  been  so 
badly  used — ^there  were  abundant  expres* 
sions  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  these  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  towards  Her  Msyesty. 
His  comment  on  this  fact  was,  where  was 
this  loyalty  when  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  disavowal  of  the  disloyal  ex- 
pressiens  of  the  Ultramontane  paper  at  a 
time  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  an  im- 
mediate rupture  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. At  that  time  there  was  apparently 
a  silent  acquiescence  in  the  disloyalty  of 
their  organ  on  the  part  of  these  Boman 
Prelates.  The  hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr. 
P.  O'Brien)  had  quoted  an  observation 
made  by  Mr.  O'Connell.  He  (Mr.  New- 
degote)  would  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
some  remarks  from  the  same  authority  in 
reference  to  this  very  grant  to  Maynooth. 
He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  was  in  Ireland  when 
the  grant  was  sanctioned  by  that  House  in 
pursuance  of  the  proposal  of  Sir  B.  Peel; 
and  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  England 
in  these  words : — 

**  I  would  not,  I  confess,  go  this  length,  when  I 
eamo  into  this  room  io-dsky,  for  I  had  a  little  ink- 
ling that  there  was  some  triok  under  all  this  libe- 
rality ;  but  my  friend  Dr.  Gray  brought  mo  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  I  read  it  in  my  seat 
here,  and  I  proclaim  it  excellent  in  all  its  parts. 


[Cheers.]  ....  But  is  this  to  make  us  give 
up  agitation  ?  [CrUi  of  *  No,  we  wiU  die  first,'  and 
cheers.]  I  do  not  mean  to  quarrel  with  any  one 
who  differs  in  opinion  from  me  on  any  subject ; 
still  less  am  I  inclined  to  quarrel  with  any  one 
who  thinks  with  me,  that  it  was  the  repeal  agita- 
tion that  produced  this  change  in  Sir  Robert  Peel 
with  reference  to  Maynooth.  [Cheers.]  Agita- 
tion, I  thank  you.  [Cheers.]  Conciliation  Hall, 
I  am  obliged  to  you.  [Cheers.]  Repeal  Associa- 
tion, Maynooth  ought  to  pray  for  you.  [Loud 
cheering.]  There  is  a  story  told  of  the  officers  of 
the  Irish  Brigade  :  as  long  as  a  young  man  who 
came  into  the  French  army  as  a  cadet  conducted 
himself  well,  he  was  left  a  cadet,  so  they  always 
found  it  necessary  to  become  a  little  riotous  to 
get  promoted  to  the  rank  of  officer.  [LcMghter,'] 
We,  in  Conciliation  Hall,  represent  the  officer. 
The  Irish  cadets  understand  the  policy  of  miscon- 
ducting themseWes.  This  is  a  boon  to  us  to  mis- 
behave in  future,  and  we  are  too  honest  not  to 
give  them  the  price  for  their  money.  [Cheer$  and 
laiughter,']  ....  When  they  teU  us  that  we 
should  thank  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  two  hundred 
myrmidons  that  go  with  him  from  one  side  of  the 
House  to  the  other,  I  say,  thank  Conciliation 
Hall !  thank  agitation  !    [Cheers.] 

Take  the  history  of  the  grant  from  the 
first.  The  first  grant  was  mode  hy  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  in  1795,  and  in 
1798  there  was  a  rehellion  in  Ireland. 
The  existing  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  in  IS45,  and  in  1846  a  Coer- 
cion Act  was  necessary  to  save  life  and 
property  in  Ireland.  Had  Ireland  been 
peaceful  since?  Had  not  the  fruits  of  that 
grant  been  the  dissemination  of  principles 
among  the  Irish  people  which  were  not 
necessary  to  the  Koman  Catholic  religion, 
but  were  intended  and  were  used  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  extending  the 
temporal  power  of  the  See  and  Court  of 
Eome?  It  was  not  for  the  interest  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  laity  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  authorize  the  dissemina- 
tion among  the  priesthood  of  Ireland  of 
Ultramontane  opinions,  for  those  opinions 
would  neutralize  the  efforts  of  the  laity, 
who  might  be  disposed  to  lead  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  peaceful  pursuits  and  habits. 
An  inquiry  had  been  instituted  in  1826, 
and  it  was  then  proved  that  Dr.  Kenney, 
then  Yice  President  of  Maynooth,  was 
a  Jesuit,  and  had,  four  years  before, 
founded  a  Jesuit  college  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Maynooth.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  teaching  at  Maynooth  had 
verged  towards  the  Ultramontane  doctrines, 
until  at  last  all  other  teaching  had  been 
superseded  by  the  doctrines  of  Liguori, 
as  had  been  proved  before  the  Commission 
of  1851.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
when  the  grant  of  £30,000  had  been  made 
to  Maynooth  to  improve  the  aooommoda- 
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tion  and  increase  the  comforts  of  the  stu- 
dents it  was  spent  in  inoreasiDg  the  num- 
ber of  the  rooms  by  one-half,  so  that  half 
as  many  more  boys  could  be  admitted, 
notwithstanding  the  express  provision  of 
the  Act  of  1845,  that  no  more  than 
520  students  should  be  admitted,  while 
the  building  itself  was  left  in  that  state 
of  discomfort  which  it  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  the  grant  to  remove.  In  fact,  no 
instance  existed  in  which  the  authorities 
at  Maynooth  had  not  acted  in  a  spirit  of 
defiance ;  they  were  continually  dissemi- 
nating Ultramontane  doctrines,  which  were 
admitted  even  by  the  Catholics  themselves 
to  be  subversive  of  all  order  and  peace- 
ful principles.  He  trusted  that  the  House 
would  act  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
valent opinions  of  Catholic  as  well  as 
Protestant  Europe,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  scandal  of  a  Protestant  State  finding 
means  for  the  dissemination  of  Ultramon- 
tane opinions. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  was  understood  to  say 
that  the  reason  why  he  and  others  on  his 
side  of  the  House  voted  in  favour  of  the 
Motion  was  because  they  objected  to  all 
grants  for  religious  purposes.  He  could 
not,  however,  help  expressing  his  amaze- 
ment at  the  inconsistency  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  who  were  so  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  this  grant,  though  at  the  same  time 
they  were  straining  every  nerve  to  retain 
church  rates. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  he  would  just  make 
one  or  two  observations  in  reply,  and  seeing 
the  anxiety  hon.  Members  exhibited  for  a 
division,  he  would  not  detain  them  many 
minutes.  He  begged  the  hon.  Member  for 
King^s  County  (Mr.  O'Brien)  to  understand 
that  if  upon  reaching  his  home,  and,  as  a 
gentleman,  reflecting  upon  the  observations 
he  had  made  that  evening,  he  found  he 
could  forgive  himself  for  having  uttered 
them,  then  might  be  feel  assured  of  his 
(Mr.  Spooner*s)  forgiveness.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Cardwell) 
had  made  a  very  characteristic,  and,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances,  appropriate 
speech  upon  the  subject  of  his  (Mr. 
Spooner*s)  Motion.  It  was  short,  l^ecause 
he  (Mr.  Cardwell)  felt  that  the  more  the 
subject  was  considered  the  more  it  would 
damage  his  favourite  grant.  It  was  wise, 
therefore,  for  him  to  retire,  leaving  his  own 
opinions  regarding  the  matter  in  mystery, 
and  his  (Mr.  Spooner*s)  views  unanswered. 
He  (Mr.  Spooner)  could  not  concur  in  what 
had  been  stated,  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  the  natural  allies  of  the  Conservatives. 
Mr.  Ntwdegate 


For  his  part,  whichever  party  strove  most 
to  conciliate  them  by  unconstitutiQnal  and 
anti-Protestant  concessions,  would  receive 
from  him  the  least  confiding  support. 

Mr.  p.  O'BRIEN  said,  he  could  assure 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Spooner)  that  when  he  had  used  the 
playful  expression  complained  of,  it  was 
very  far  from  his  intention  to  be  personally 
offensive  to  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire.  He  used  it  only  generi- 
cally,  as  applied  to  a  class ;  and  if  he  had 
offended  the  hon.  Member  for  NTorth  War- 
wickshire in  any  possible  way,  he  begged 
to  express  his  regret. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided :^^ Ay ea  128  ;  Noes 
186:  Majority  58. 

TRINITY  AND  ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGES 
(CAMBRIDGE). 
ADDBESS  HOYSD   FOB. 

Mr.  POLLARD-URQUHART  said,  he 
rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move  that  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, requesting  that  consent   might  be 
withheld  from    certain   portions    of   the 
statutes  of  the  Colleges  of  Trinity  and  St. 
John's,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
now  before  Parliament.    By  an  Act  passed 
in  1856,  entitled  an  "Act  for  the  better 
government  of  the  University   of  Cam- 
bridge," certain  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed, with  power  to    frame   statutes 
which  were  to  become  law  within  forty 
days  after  their  presentation  to  Parlia- 
ment, unless  in  the  meantime  an  Address 
against  their  adoption  should  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty.     The  statutes  were  laid 
before  Parliament  on  the  11th  of  July  last, 
at  which  period  everybody  who  had  not 
been  driven  out  of  London  by  the  heat  and 
the  river  was  occupied  in  attending  to  the 
election  petitions  against  himself  or  other 
hon.  Members,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  a 
subject  like  the  present.     Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  the 
statutes  had  been  allowed  to  remain  over 
for  consideration  to  the  present  Session; 
and  a  promise  was  given  that  Her  Majesty 
would  not  be  advised  to  grant  her  sanction 
to  them  till  they  had  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  House.     Therefore,  as  a 
member  of  Trinity  College,  and  interested 
in  its  welfare,  he  had  brought  the  subject 
before  them.   He  believed  that  there  were 
faults  in  these  statutes  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  be  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  and 
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usefblness  of  the  colleges  as  centres  of 
literary  and  scientific  activity,  and  were 
at  variance  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  and  consequently  of 
religion  itself.  By  statute  3,  it  was 
enacted  that  the  master  should  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England.  Statute  6, 
provided  that  the  College  should  bo  go- 
verned by  a  board,  consisting  of  the  master 
and  eight  of  the  senior  Eellows,  each  va- 
cancy being  filled  from  among  the  other 
senior  Fellows  by  election  of  the  other 
members  of  the  board.  Statutes  16  and 
21,  taken  together,  provided  that  the 
master  should  be  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  should  relinquish  his 
position  in  the  event  of  his  secession. 
Practically,  the  efiect  of  these  statutes 
was  to  limit  the  highest  honours  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England.  In  St. 
John's  College  the  case  was  still  worse ;  a 
student  could  not  read  for  honours  unless 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  statutes  were  unjust  in  them- 
selves, and  adverse  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  University.  They  were  drawn  up  in 
times  when  conformity  with  the  Church  of 
England  was  believed  to  bo  more  of  a  test 
of  loyalty  to  the  Crown  than  it  was  at  pre- 
sent. The  statutes  were  then  enforced  for 
a  political  purpose ;  but  the  same  principles 
enforced  now  could  not  but  weaken  the 
University.  Mr.  Mill,  in  speaking  of  our 
educational  system,  described  it  as  one  for 
making  the  students  think  right  what  we 
thought  right,  and  as  an  abuse  of  the  hu- 
man faculties.  No  great  minds  could  be 
formed  under  such  a  system,  as  its  efiect 
must  necessarily  be  to  cramp  the  energies 
of  the  students  in  their  search  after  truth. 
It  had  also  inflicted  great  injury  on  indivi- 
duals. During  the  time  he  was  an  under- 
graduate of  Cambridge,  a  Quaker  gentle- 
man was  fourth  wrangler ;  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  be  a  fellow  of  his  college.  In 
1837  a  Jew  was  second  wrangler,  but  he 
was  not  allowed  to  take  a  degree ;  that  had 
since  been  remedied,  but  he  would  not 
now  be  allowed  to  contend  for  a  fellowship. 
Three  years  ago  a  Baptist  gained  high 
honours;  if  these  statutes  passed  all  his 
hopes  would  be  destroyed.  The '  senior 
wrangler  of  the  year  was  a  member  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able  to  sub- 
scribe the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  was  in  favour  of  the  re- 
p^ofthese  exclusive  statutes.  The  system 
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of  holding  out  rewards  imd  punishments 
was,  as  Archbishop  Whately  remarked, 
calculated  to  bring  over  to  the  Church 
only  those  who  were  influenced  by  interest 
or  vanity,  while  it  would  repel  those  who 
had  a  sincere  sense  of  religion.  The  ope- 
ration of  the  statutes  to  which  he  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  would 
exclude  many  of  the  best  men  from  the 
highest  emoluments  of  the  University  for 
daring  to  think  for  themselves.  That  part 
of  the  statutes  which  referred  to  the  elec- 
tion of  seniors  would  have  a  most  preju- 
dicial effect.  It  was  true  they  were  to  be 
elected  in  rotation  unless  good  reason  were 
shown  to  the  contrary ;  but  what  would 
be  good  reason  where  all  must  be  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  from  long 
habit  and  association  were  taught  to  regard 
whatever  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  right,  and  whatever  was  antago- 
nistic to  her  then  opinions  must  be  wrong  ? 
The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  had  been  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  tutorship  at  Cambridge 
on  account  of  his  having  written  a  pam- 
phlet in  favour  of  the  admission  of  Dis- 
senters to  the  University.  For  the  same 
cause  it  was  possible  that  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ornaments  of  learning  would 
not  be  chosen  a  senior  or  a  member  of 
that  body  to  whom  the  government  of  the 
college  was  committed.  It  was  extremely 
possible  that  the  author  of  such  a  book 
as  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Creation  would  not  be  elected  a 
senior.  It  was  extremely  possible  that 
such  a  distinguished  scholar  as  Dr.  Donald- 
son, the  learned  author  of  the  J^ew  Cror 
tylus,  would  be  excluded  in  consequence 
of  his  original  researches  in  early  Jewish 
history;  the  effect,  in  short,  would  be  to 
shut  out  those  great  original  minds  from 
the  highest  rewards  of  the  University, 
whom  its  best  friends  should  wish  to  be- 
come identified  with  it.  He  appealed  to 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley),  Member 
for  King's  Lynn,  as  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  same  college  to  which  he 
himself  belonged,  and  attached  to  it  by  the 
same  affectionate  recollections,  would  he 
wish  men  of  the  most  original  research 
and  European  reputation  to  be  altogether 
excluded  from  having  a  principal  place  in 
these  colleges,  and  could  he  deny  that  this 
was  likely  to  be  the  result  if  these  statutes 
should  become  law  ?  He  was  quite  certain 
the  noble  Lord  wonld  do  this  question 
justice ;  at  all  events,  he  hoped  all  those 
hon.  Members  who  wished  to  see  in  the 
Universities  a  fair  field  open  to  all,  and  no 
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favour,  would  support  him,  in  case  of  a  divi- 
sion to  prevent  these  statutes  hecoming  law. 
Mb.  BAINES  seconded  the  Motion.  He 
regretted  that,  from  a  miscalculation   as 
to  the  time  the  division  on  the  preced- 
ing Motion  was  likely  to   last,  he   had 
lost  the  opportunity  of  presenting  three 
petitions  in  favour  of  the  Motion  from 
the  town  of  Cambridge — two  from  mem- 
bers of  Dissenting  congregations  —  com- 
plaining of  the  statutes  of  the  Univer- 
sity requiring  the  attendance  of  students 
twice  at  chapel  on  a  Sunday,  thereby  pre- 
Tenting  them   from  attending  their  own 
places  of  worship;  also  of  the  statutes  of 
St.  John's  College  excluding  Dissenters 
from  fellowships,  while  they  were  threat- 
ened to  be  excluded  from  fellowships  in 
Trinity  College.     The  statutes  alluded  to 
in   the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
"Westmrath  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  retro- 
grade step  in  the  march  of  enlightened  and 
liberal  legislation.     Parliament  had  admit- 
ted Dissenters  of  every  name  to  seats  in 
that  House,  to  the  bench  of  justice,  to 
municipal  corporations,   and  the  Act  of 
1856   was  expressly  intended  to    admit 
Dissenters  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
They  were  admitted  to  take  degrees,  but 
excluded  from  those  fair  rewards  of  learn- 
ing and  merit  to  which    others,    being 
Churchmen,  were  admitted.     If  the  po- 
sition of  a  fellow  was   one  which  gave 
ecclesiastical  power,  or  function,  or  office 
in  the  University  in  which  education  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  was  distinctly  in- 
tended, he  should  not  seek  that  it  should 
be  enjoyed  by  Dissenters ;  but  he  did  ask 
that  Dissenters  might    be   permitted  to 
enjoy  those  fellowships  which  were  left  in 
ancient  times  as  a  reward  of  learning  and 
merit,  and  which  were  not  connected  with 
any  ecclesiastical  function  or  office.     He 
need  scarcely  remind  the  House  that  the 
Dissenters  who  were  excluded  by  these 
statutes,   taking    the    population  of   the 
United  Kingdom,  constituted  the  larger 
part  of  the  nation.     It  was  not  for  5ie 
benefit  'of  Cambridge  or  of  the  country 
that  so  large   a  part  of  the  population 
should  bo  excluded  from  the  attainment  of 
the  honours  and  emoluments  of  learning 
and  merit ;  it  was  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  religious  sect  exercising  it  that  this 
monopoly  was  established  and  sought  to 
bo  maintained.     The  restrictions  and  dis- 
qualifications to  which  he   had  referred 
were  in  the  nature  of  pains  and  penalties 
for  holding  a  certain  religious  belief.     He 
thought  the  day  had  gone  by  when  pains 
Mr.  Pollard' Urquh art 


and  penalties  for  religious  belief  could  be 
enacted  or  continued  in  this  country ;  yet 
it  was  proposed  that  a  new  test  should  be 
established  by  two  of  our  principal  colleges, 
which  would  inflict  pains  and  penalties  on 
the  larger  part  of  the  people  of  England. 
It  ought  to  be  known  that  the  declination 
originally  required  from  the  fellows  of  St 
Jo^'s  was  not  that  they  were  members  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  it  was  thi^ — thf^ 
they  would  embrace  from  their  h^art  the 
true  religion  of  Christ,  follow  the  au- 
thority of  Christ  before  that  of  man,  and 
seek  from  it  their  rule  of  life.  Here  there 
was  nothing  whatever  in  favour  either  of 
one  or  another  body  of  Christians;  but 
from  the  time  of  James  I.  it  had  been  im- 
possible for  Dissenters  to  take  degrees  at 
the  University  until  1856 ;  and  it  was  by 
being  excluded  from  degrees  that  they 
were  shut  out  from  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments which  were  the  rewards  of  distinc- 
tion ;  but,  surely,  when  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  to  remove  the  former  of  these 
disqualifications,  it  ought  to  remove  the 
latter  too.  If  Dissenters  were  allowed  to 
compete  for  wranglers,  and  obtained  high 
positions,  as  some  of  them  had  done,  in  the 
Tripos,  surely  they  ought  afterwards  to  be 
allowed  to  compete  for  those  emoluments 
which  were  one  of  the  inducements  to 
enter  the  University.  He  trusted  the  ^irit 
of  that  House  would  be  altogether  adverse 
to  that  retrograde  step  it  was  now  sought 
to  take,  and  that,  acting  on  the  principles 
of  liberal  legislation,  which  especially  on 
the  subject  of  education  had  recently  pre- 
vailed, they  would  accede  to  the  Motion. 
By  so  doing  they  would  remove  one  more 
cause  of  irritation  between  Dissenters  and 
Churchmen,  and  break  down  one  more 
barrier  in  the  way  of  that  unity  and  cor- 
diality of  feeling  which  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
In  that  hope  he  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,-^ 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Iler 
Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  withhold  Iler  consent  from  certain 
portions  of  the  Statutes  of  Trinity  and  St.  John's 
Colleges,  Cambridge,  now  before  ParliameBt,  re- 
lating to  the  compulsory  ordination  of  the  College 
Master,  the  compulsory  celibacy  of  the  Senior 
Fellows,  the  removal  of  Fellows  who  may  have 
openly  seceded  from  the  Church  of  England,  the 
filling  up  of  the  vacant  places  in  the  Seniority  by 
the  Master  and  the  remaining  Seniors,  and  the 
delegating  to  the  Master  and  Seniors  exclusively 
all  rules  respecting  the  attendance  of  the  Under- 
graduates who  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  the  College  Chapel ;  and  that  Iler 
Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  gi^e  socfa 
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direotions  aa  to  Her  may  seem  fli,  to  refer  the 
aboYe-mentioned  Stitutea  to  the  Cambridge  UdI- 
Tersity  Commissioners. 

LoBD  STANLEY  said,  that  as  be  was 
the  only  one  of  the  OommiBsioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  Act  of  1856  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  who  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House,  it  might 
be  desirable  that  he  should  give  a  iMief  ex- 
planation on  the  points  referred  to  in  the 
present  Motion.  Neither  the  Colleges  nor 
the  members  of  the  Commission  had  any 
reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  subject  had  been  brought  before  the 
House.  If  discontent  existed  in  the  minds 
of  any  class  of  the  community  in  conse- 
quence of  what  had  been  done,  or  if  a 
misunderstanding  prevailed,  as  appeared 
from  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  Mover  and 
Seconder  to  be  the  ease,  it  was  expedient 
that  it  should,  if  possible,  be  removed,  and 
that  the  House  should  judge  whether 
any  cause  of  complaint  existed  or  no. 
With  regard  to  the  most  important  point 
touched  upon  by  those  hon.  Gentlemen, 
namely,  the  exclusion  from  fellowships  in 
Trinity  and  St.  John's  Colleges  of  persons 
who  were  not  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  it  was  not  necessary  to  vindicate 
the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners,  for  the 
plain  reason  that  the  matter  was  one  in 
which  they  whose  duties  were  defined  bj-  the 
Act  of  1856  had  no  legal  power  or  juris- 
diction whatever.  That  Act  removed  all 
disabilities  upon  persons  obtaining  degrees; 
it  opened  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  and 
enabled  undergraduates  to  enjoy  emolu- 
ments without  any  profession  of  religious 
opinion;  but  it  did  not  repeal  that  part 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  by  which  all 
persons  taking  fellowships  were  required  to 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England.  If  the 
hon.  Member  wished  to  raise  the  question 
of  opening  the  fellowships  to  Dissenters — 
which  he  (Lord  Stanley)  would  hardly  ad- 
vise him  to  do — he  should  therefore  intro- 
duce a  Bill  into  that  House  for  the  purpose. 
Parliament  had  imposed  the  restriction, 
and  Parliament  alone  could  remove  it. 
With  regard  to  the  removal  of  Fellows  who 
might  have  seceded  from  the  Established 
Church,  the  House  would  probably  think 
that  Parliament  having  expressly  confiDed 
the  fellowships,  wisely  or  unwisely,  to 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  was 
necessary  that  t^e  College  Statutes  should 
provide  some  means  of  declaring  that, 
when  a  Fellow  had  ceased  to  fulfil  the  con- 
dition on  which  his  appointment  rested, 
the  app(»ntment  itself  should  determine. 


The  mode  of  procedure  pointed  out  by  the 
new  statutes  was  lesslikely  to  lead  to  arbi- 
trary removal  than  that  which  previously 
existed,  because  he  imagined  that  formerly 
any  Fellow  taking  a  step  implying  seces- 
sion irom  the  Church  of  England  might 
have  been  proceeded  against  for  heresy, 
and  on  that  ground  deprived.  If  the  pre- 
sent tenure  of  the  office,  as  dependent  on 
church-membership,  was  to  continue — and 
the  Commissioners  certainly  had  no  power 
to  alter  it — ^it  seemed  desirable  that  the 
law  should  be  enforced  in  the  mildest 
manner  possible,  and  not  be  liable  to  be 
abused  for  purposes  of  intolerance.  Ac- 
cordingly, under  the  new  statutes  the  loss 
of  his  fellowship  was  made  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  voluntary  and  deliberate  act 
of  the  person  seceding  from  the  Esta- 
Uished  Church.  It  was,  as  far  as  it 
went,  a  relaxation  of  the  existing  rule. 
With  respect  to  the  other  points  touched 
upon  by  the  hon.  Member,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Cambridge  Commis- 
sioners were  not  invested  with  absolute  or 
unlimited  authority  to  make  statutes  either 
for  the  University  or  for  the  colleges.  He, 
for  one,  did  not  complain  of  that,  he  did 
not  wish  that  larger  powers  should  have 
been  granted,  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  considering  the  statutes  as 
finally  passed,  that  they  did  not  embody 
the  unmodified  views  and  wishes  of  the 
Commissioners,  but  were  the  result  of  ne- 
gotiations with  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
various  colleges,  ending,  as  such  negotia- 
tion almost  invariably  did,  in  a  compromise 
by  which  many  reforms  were  carried  and 
some  abandoned.  The  Act  constituting  the 
Cambridge  Commission  provided  that  no 
statute  should  have  the  force  of  law  unless 
it  had  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  college  which  it 
affected.  In  those  governing  bodies  the 
ecclesiastical  element  was  predominant; 
and  considerable  disinclination  was  evinced 
by  them  to  accept  changes  that  appeared 
to  them  to  wear  the  form  of  innovations, 
especially  when  pressed  upon  them  by 
extemar  authority.  His  own  individual 
opinion  was,  that  the  college  master  should 
not  necessarily  be  in  holy  orders,  but  that 
it  should  be  lelt  optional  with  those  who 
elected  him  to  choose  a  layman  or  a  cler- 
gyman. Indeed,  that  was  the  view  put 
forward  by  the  Commissioners  in  the 
Minute  of  July  1857,  with  which  they 
opened  their  negotiations  with  the  various 
Colleges;  and  the  same  principle  was 
repeated  in  the  draught  of  the  statutes 
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nfberwards  sent  down  to  the  governing 
bodies,  both  of  Trinity  and  St.  John's. 
The  feeling  of  those  bodies  was,  however, 
ahnost  nniversally  opposed  to  it ;  and,  find- 
ing there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
the  adoption  of  the  measure  in  its  original 
form,  the  Commissioners  reluctantly  with- 
drew it  in  order  to  carry  other  reforms 
which  they  deemed  of  more  importance. 
Even  had  they  succeeded,  the  assertion 
of  such  a  principle  in  the  case  of  colleges 
like  St.  John's  would  have  been  more  of 
an  abstract  than  a  practical  success,  be- 
cause, the  governing  body  being  opposed 
to  having  even  the  option  of  electing  a 
layman,  they  would  not  have  been  likely  to 
exercise  that  option  in  favour  of  a  layman 
had  they  possessed  it.  This  was  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  Commissioners  had 
thought  it  safer  and  more  prudent  to  give 
way.  Two  other  points  touched  upon  by 
the  present  Motion  —  namely,  first,  the 
filling  up  of  vacant  places  in  the  seniority 
by  the  master  and  the  remaining  seniors ; 
and  secondly,  the  compulsory  celibacy  of 
the  senior  fellows,  were  matters  of  detail 
connected  with  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  colleges,  and  did  not  seem 
to  him  to  involve  any  important  ques- 
tion, calling  for  the  interference  of  that 
House.  The  hon.  Member  complained  of 
the  filling  up  of  the  vacant  places  in 
the  seniority  by  the  master  and  the 
remaining  seniors;  but  he  did  not  in- 
dicate in  what  other  way  he  would  have 
the  vacancies  filled  up.  The  Commis- 
sioners found  that  the  practice  was  an 
ancient  one,  and  were  not  aware  that  there 
were  any  objections  to  its  continuance.  It 
was  a  system  of  succession  by  seniority, 
as  a  general  rule,  with  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  any  grave  defect;  and  a  power 
of  exception  so  invidious  and  so  repug- 
nant to  the  feelings  of  men  living  together 
and  forming  a  society  of  their  own,  they 
might  be  sure  would  never  be  exercised 
without  the  strongest  and  most  urgent 
reasons.  The  Commissioners  had  pro- 
posed considerable  relaxations  in  regard 
to  the  compulsory  celibacy  of  the  senior 
fellows,  but  succeeded  in  canying  only  a 
portion  of  them.  The  governing  bodies, 
it  was  found,  were  most  anxious  to  retain 
the  rule  as  it  stood ;  and  the  reason,  good 
or  bad,  which  was  put  forward  why  mem- 
bers of  their  body  should  not  be  married 
men  was,  that  men  who  had  families  to 
provide  for  would  be  apt,  as  had  been 
shown  in  other  cases  where  corporate 
property  was  concerned,  to  look  to  their 
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life  interest  in  the  college  property  rather 
than  to  its  permanent  improvem^.  As 
to  compulsory  attendance  in  chapel,  ihe 
proposition  originally  made  by  the  Com- 
missionera  was  to  give  a  right  of  non- 
attendance  at  chapel  in  cases  where  con- 
scientious objections  were  entertained.  But 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  of  all  the  propo- 
sitions which  were  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mission none  had  raised  so  strong  a  spirit 
of  opposition  as  that  He  was  bound, 
however,  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Colleges 
that  he  did  not  think  their  objection^  as  a 
general  rule,  was  based  upon  any  wish  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  those  who  had 
scruples  of  conscience  about  doing  so ;  and 
he  did  not  believe  it  would  be  the  in- 
tention of  any  College  to  exclude  Dis- 
senters by  any  provision  of  that  kind. 
They  objected  to  be  oompelled  to  ex- 
empt them  from  attendance,  but  they  did 
not  object  so  to  exempt  them,  if  the  power 
were  left  with  themselves.  It  was  clearly 
stated  in  the  Act  of  1 856  that  no  person 
should  be  required  on  taking  a  degree,  or 
obtaining  a  scholarship,  exhibition,  or  any 
other  college  emolument,  to  make  or  sub- 
scribe any  declaration  of  religious  opinion 
and  belief.  There  was  a  distmction,  oi 
course,  between  attendance  in  chapel  and 
signing  a  declaration ;  but  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  sapng  that  if  any  such  attend- 
ance were  enforced  in  the  case  of  scholars 
where  conscientious  objections  were  felt, 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
intention,  if  not  to  the  letter,  of  the  Act 
passed  by  that  House.  In  the  case  of 
pensioners  there  was  no  effectual  power 
of  interfering  with  the  conduct  of  Col- 
leges, for  the  plain  reason  that  it  was 
optional  with  Colleges  to  taka  or  refuse 
any  person  who  presented  himself  as  a 
pensioner ;  and  therefore,  if  they  wished 
to  exclude  any  one  not  of  the  Church  of 
England,  they  might  refuse  him  admission 
in  the  first  instance,  not  assigning  any 
reason.  There  appeared  to  the  Com- 
missioners not  the  remotest  prospect  of 
carrying  their  proposal  as  to  attendance 
in  chapel  as  originally  fhuned,  and  they 
were  therefore  very  reluctantly,  as  far  as 
he  and,  he  believed,  others  of  their  num- 
ber were  concerned,  led  to  modify  it  so  far 
as  to  delegate  to  the  masters  and  seniors 
the  power  of  granting  dispensation,  but  to 
leave  the  matter  in  their  discretion.  Ho 
would  repeat  that,  as  to  the  question  of 
fellowships  the  Commissioners  had  no 
power  of  acting  at  all ;  that  subject  could 
only  bo  dealt  with  by  the  Legislature  it- 
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self.  The  two  statutes  respecting  the 
corapulsoiy  celibacy  of  senior  fellows  and 
the  filling  up  of  vacancies  in  the  seniority 
by  the  master  and  remaining  seniors,  were 
scarcely  questions  of  sufficient  moment 
to  call  for  legislative  interference.  The 
other  two  matters  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  who  made  the  Motion,  lay  within 
a  narrower  compass,  'and  might  no  doubt, 
be  considered  as  involving  a  question 
of  principle.  He  had  stated  his  opinion 
upon  those  points,  and  he  must  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  House  to  take  what 
course  they  thought  fit.  For  his  own 
part,  looking  at  the  statutes  as  a  whole, 
and  considering  the  compromise  come  to 
between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Col- 
leges, he  felt  bound  by  the  arrangements 
tiien  entered  into,  and  must  vote  against 
the  Motion  if  it  were  persisted  in.  He  did 
not  think  any  good  would  be  attained  by 
merely  referring  the  statutes  in  question 
back  again  to  theUniversityCommissioners. 
All  the  Commissioners  could  do,  would  be 
to  send  down  their  original  proposals  upon 
those  points  to  the  Colleges,  and  knowing 
what  the  feeling  of  the  Colleges  was,  he 
had  no  doubt  their  answer  would  be  that 
their  opinion  remained  unchanged,  and 
that  they  would  not  be  responsible  for  the 
changes  proposed.  He  would  advise  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  PoUard-TJrquhart),  as 
ihe  functions  of  the  Commission  expired  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  as  the  legislation 
both  for  the  colleges  and  university  would 
by  that  time  be  completed,  to  wait  till  the 
whole  of  the  new  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject was  before  the  House ;  and  then,  if  it 
appeared  insufficient  or  to  require  amend- 
ment in  regard  to  any  of  the  points  he  had 
referred  to,  let  the  changes  be  effected  by 
the  direct  authority  of  the  Legislature. 
The  Commissioners  had  not  accomplished 
all  that  they  wished,  but  they  had  brought 
about  considerable  changes;  they  had  been 
met  on  the  whctle  in  a  fair  spirit,  they 
had  come  to  an  arrangement  on  the  chief 
snbjects  in  dispute,  and  therefore,  as  to 
the  present  Motion,  he  felt  that,  as  one 
of  the  Commissioners,  he  should  be  break- 
ing faith  with  the  Colleges  if  he  were  to 
acquiesce  in  it. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  pause  before  it  interfered 
with  tb^  proceedings  of  the  Commission 
erg.  Parliament  had  delegated  to  the 
Commissioners  certain  powers.  Those 
powers  were  to  be  exercised  by  the  Col- 
leges in  the  first  instance  with  reference 
to  the  statutes  which  they  might   have 


to  propose,  or  any  alteration  of  the  sta- 
tutes which  they  might  have  to  recom- 
mend. If  those  powers  were  not  exer- 
cised by  the  Colleges,  then  it  was  for  the 
Commissioners  to  suggest  such  statutes 
as  they  thought  the  Colleges  might  with 
propriety  adopt.  If  the  statutes  were 
settled  between  the  Colleges  and  the  Com- 
missioners, or  the  Commissioners  accepted 
the  statutes  of  the  Colleges,  it  was  thought 
by  Parliament  that,  instead  of  bringing 
all  those  matters  under  discussion  again, 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  be  well 
settled  by  leaving  the  Colleges  and  Com- 
missioners to  mutual  action.  Parliament 
also  required  that  the  statutes  should  be 
laid  on  the  table  of  both  Houses,  in  order 
that  either  House,  within  forty  days  after- 
wards, might  address  the  Crown,  if  they 
thought  any  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament had  been  evaded.  Those  forty 
days  had,  in  fact,  expired,  still  he  did  not 
take  exception  to  that  expiration  but  for 
these  two  purposes  —  first,  to  point  out 
the  inconvenience  of  leaving  the  Col- 
leges with  uncertain  statutes,  when  no- 
thing was  more  desirable  than  that  the 
Colleges  and  Universities  should  know  the 
statutes  on  which  they  were  to  act  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment;  and,  second,  to 
point  out  that  the  latter  part  of  the  Motion 
could  not  be  complied  with,  because  there 
was  no  power  to  send  back  statutes  to  the 
Commissioners  with  any  specific  direction. 
As  soon  as  the  forty  days  had  expired  the 
power  of  dealing  with  these  Statutes  re- 
mained in  the  Crown,  and  in  the  Crown 
alone.  The  Crown  no  doubt  had  power 
to  approve,  and,  by  implication,  power 
to  disapprove.  It  was  thus  intended 
that  it  should  be  left  to  the  Crown  to 
determine  whether  action  should  be  taken 
in  reference  to  compluints  either  against 
the  statutes  framed  by  the  Colleges,  or 
by  the  Commissioners.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  recollect  that  there  was 
some  discussion  on  the  Oxford  Statutes 
when  they  were  framed  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  then  it  was  thought  by 
both  sides  of  the  House  that  it  would  be 
most  inconvenient  for  Parliament  to  inter- 
fere ;  most  inconvenient,  because  nothing 
could  lead  to  greater  embarrassment  after 
delegating  all  tiiese  powers  to  the  Colleges 
and  Commissioners,  to  reopen  questions 
which  had  been  settled  after  great  de- 
liberation, much  discussion,  and  mutual 
concessions.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  P. 
XJrquhart)  seemed  to  think  that  the  pro- 
visions which  had  been  made  with  refer- 
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enoo  to  the  two  great  colleges,  Trinity 
and  St.  John,  were  not,  as  regards  reli- 
gious matter  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
intentions  of  the  Legislature;  but,  if  he 
would  look  at  the  Act  of  Parliament,  he 
would  see  that  the  limits  were  carefully 
determined,  beyond  which  the  Commis- 
sioners could  not  go.  The  Legislature  had 
said  that  university  education  should  be 
open  to  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  sub> 
jccts,  whatever  might  be  their  religious 
opinions,  and,  in  order  to  insure  it,  there 
was  inserted  in  both  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament,  the  power  of  founding  what 
were  called  private  haUs  in  Oxford  and 
hostels  in  Cambridge.  This  was  done 
that  all  persons  who  did  not  agree  with 
the  Church  of  England  might  have  the 
fullest  benefit  of  university  education.  But 
this  provision  did  not  extend  to  Colleges. 
For  to  go  beyond  that,  and  to  say  that  the 
Colleges  should  admit  within  their  walls, 
not  merely  for  purposes  of  education,  but 
to  enable  them  to  receive  the  emoluments 
of  colleges  endowed  for  a  different  pur- 
pose, or  to  take  a  part  in  the  government 
of  the  Colleges  which  necessarily  followed 
a  fellowship  being  conferred.  Those  per- 
sons whose  religious  opinions  did  not  con- 
cur with  the  intention  of  the  founder, 
was  not  consistent  with  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  Those  matters  were  ex- 
pressly brought  before  Parliament,  ex- 
pressly discussed,  and  expressly  nega- 
tived. Therefore  it  would  be  inconve- 
nient by  an  Address  to  the  Crown  to  inter- 
fere with  that  which  the  Legislature  it- 
self had  already  deliberately  determined. 
He  trusted,  however,  he  should  be  par- 
doned for  making  one  or  two  observations 
on  the  points  suggested  by  the  Motion. 
As  to  the  requirement  that  the  masters 
should  be  in  holy  orders,  it  was  much  dis- 
cussed between  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Colleges,  and  he  believed  he  might  say  that 
the  general  opinion  of  both  those  great 
institutions.  Trinity  and  St.  John's,  was 
that  to  dispense  with  such  requirement 
would  be  detrimental  and  contrary  to  the 
original  intentions  of  the  founders.  With 
re^rd  to  the  celibacy  of  the  fellows,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  remember  that  that 
point  was  much  discussed  and  debated  be- 
tween the  Commissioners  and  the  Colleges. 
The  different  Colleges  took  different  views 
on  it,  but  the  grounds  upon  which  Trinity 
and  St.  John  decided  against  admitting 
married  Fellows  were  so  stix)ng  in  them- 
selves OS  to  demonstrate  the  propriety  of 
celibaoy  being  enforced  as  a  qualification, 
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if  they  wished  to  have  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  energetic  and  able  men,  instead 
of  allowing  married  gentlemen  to  hold 
fellowships,  to  the  detriment  of  those 
whose  anxious  ambition  was  to  get  those 
emoluments  and  distinctions.  Moreover* 
he  did  not  know  how  the  government  of 
the  colleges  was  to  go  on  if  they  did  away 
with  celibacy  to  any  great  extent,  for  their 
good  government  depended  as  much  on 
having  the  tutors  and  authorities  resident 
in  the  college  as  on  any  other  circum- 
stance. There  might  be  some  Colleges 
which  would  desire  to  take  a  different 
view,  but,  if  so,  that  is  a  matter  which 
had  better  be  left  for  themselves  to 
determine.  With  regard  to  the  last  point 
to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  adverted, 
the  attendance  of  students,  who  were  not 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  at 
chapel,  he  would  remind  the  House 
that  there  was  really  no  compulsory  at- 
tendance upon  chapel.  It  was  left  to  the 
governing  body  of  the  college  to  decide 
whether  that  attendance  should  be  re- 
quired or  not ;  and  he  put  it  to  any  Gen- 
tleman whether  any  institution  could  go 
on  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  any  person 
to  say — "  I  will  belong  to  your  institution; 
but  I  will  not  comply  with  your  regu- 
lations.'' The  hon.  Gentleman  must  know 
from  his  own  experience  of  Trinity  College, 
to  which  they  both  had  the  honour  to 
belong,  that  compulsory  attendance  was 
not  necessarily  required  when  reasonable 
grounds  for  dispensing  with  that  attend- 
ance might  be  alleged ;  and  it  was  only 
within  the  last  six  months  that  the  aoia 
of  a  member  of  the  Jewish  persuasion, 
well  known  in  that  House,  had  gone  to 
Trinity  for  the  sake  of  the  benefits  therein 
to  be  derived,  and  attendance  at  chapel 
was  dispensed  with  in  his  case  without  a 
murmur  and  without  debate.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  would  only  say  that  though  there 
had  been  differences  between  the  ITniversi^ 
and  the  Commissioners,  and  between  the 
Colleges  and  the  Commissioners,  yet  by 
the  good  feeling  which  all  parties  had 
manifested,  those  differences  had  been  al- 
layed; and  he  therefore  entreated  the 
House  to  leave  to  the  Commissioners,  to- 
gether with  the  Colleges,  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  with  which  Parliament  had 
intrusted  them;  and  he  felt  no  doubt 
that  they  would  make  such  regulations 
and  statutes  as  would  best  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  education  given  by  the 
University,  and  best  promote  the  interests 
of  all  classes  of  Her  Mijesty's  subjeots. 
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Mr.  BEISCOE  remarked,  that  he  should 
best  support  the  principles  involved  in  the 
Motion,  by  advising  his  hon.  Friend  not  to 
press  it  to  a  division. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  wished  to 
refer  to  the  position  of  this  Motion  upon 
their  Order-book.  The  House  had  just 
decided  that  the  grant  to  Majnooth  should 
be  continued.  Now,  that  was  a  grant  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy 
exclusively.  Immediately  after  that  deci- 
sion of  the  House,  a  Boman  Catholic  Gen- 
tleman rises,  and  not  content  with  the 
making  of  liberal  professions  [Mr.  F. 
TJbquhabi  :  I  am  not  a  Catholic  | — well, 
then,  he  would  merely  say  this — he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  not  be  induced  by 
any  Member,  whatever  may  be  his  faith, 
to  invade  the  rights  of  these  colleges, 
which  were  seminaries  for  the  education 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
immediately  after  it  had  consented  to  con- 
tinue an  exclusive  grant  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  College  of  Maynooth.  At  that 
moment  there  was  going  on  in  Ireland 
an  agitation  to  break  up  the  Queen's  Col- 
lies in  that  country,  in  which  there  was 
no  religious  test.  Fatience  has  its  limits; 
and  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, both  in  and  oat  of  the  House,  might 
depend  on  this  —  if  the  friends  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  not  more  watch- 
ful, the  interests  of  that  Church  would  be 
sacrificed. 

Mr.  FOLLABD-ITBOUHABT  said,  that 
in  rising  to  ask  leave  to  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion, be  wished  to  thank  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  King's  Lynn,  (Lord  Stan- 
ley) for  t^e  liberal  support  wliich  he  had 
given  it. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toithdraum. 

House  resumed. 

Houte  adjourned  at  half  after 
Eight  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  February  15,  1860. 

MnruTE8.]  PuBuo  Bills. — 1*  Valuationof    Rate- 
able Property  (Ireland). 
3*  Adolteration  of  Food  or  Drink  ;  Charitable 
Usee. 

CORRUPT  PRACTICES  PREVENTION  ACT 

(1854)— AMENDMENT  BILL. 

MOTION   FOR  SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 
Mb.  MELLOE  said,  that  since  he  had 
obtailied  leave  to  bring  in  this  Bill,  ho  had 


received  numerous  communications  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  expressing  ap- 
proval of  tho  provisions  of  the  measure, 
and  complaining  of  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
much  more  alive  to  the  evils  of  bribery 
than  the  country  generally.  He  himself 
was  firmly  persuaded  that  the  noble  Yis- 
count  was  mistaken,  and  ho  trusted  that 
in  future  his  correspondents  would  address 
their  letters  to  the  noble  Viscount,  who 
it  appeared  required  to  be  convinced  that 
the  country  was  seriously  bent  upon  mea- 
sures for  the  repression  of  bribery.  The 
disclosures  brought  about  by  the  Glou- 
cester and  Wakefield  Commissions  might 
be  said  to  have  placed  representative 
institutions  on  their  trial,  and  unless  some- 
thing were  done  by  the  House  to  put  a 
stop  to  bribery  they  almost  ran  the  risk 
of  becoming  the  scorn  and  contempt  of 
Europe.  He  believed  that  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  effecting  that  object  would 
be  to  attach  a  degrading  punishment  to 
the  offence,  and  he  thought  the  punish- 
ment proposed  in  his  measure,  while  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose  of  deterring  per- 
sons from  giving  or  taking  bribes,  was  not 
BO  severe  as  to  render  juries  unwilling  to 
convict.  One  of  his  correspondents  thought 
that  he  let  off  offenders  much  too  easily, 
and  that  four  years'  penal  servitude  should 
be  assigned  for  the  second  offence,  and 
with  a  much  heavier  punishment  for  the 
third.  The  offence  of  bribery,  however, 
whether  in  giving  or  taking,  like  that  of 
manslaughter,  involved  many  degrees  of 
guilt.  In  some  cases  the  person  who  ac- 
cepted a  bribe  was  worse  than  the  one  who 
paid  it.  Therefore  he  had  left  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Judge  to  fix  the  punish- 
ment according  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  each  case.  The  Bill  also  con- 
tained a  clause,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  prevent  a  witness  from  refusing  to  give 
evidence  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
criminate  himself.  Por  the  necessity  of 
this  provision  he  might  refer  to  an  attempt 
at  bribery  of  a  common  councilman  at 
Norwich  by  tho  offer  of  £300  to  vote  in 
favour  of  certain  aldermen.  The  case  was 
heard  before  the  magistrates  at  Norwich, 
and  one  magistrate,  a  banker,  refused  to 
give  evidence,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
criminate  himself.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  he  could  not  be  compelled  to 
give  evidence,  although  his  conduct  de- 
served censure,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be 
taken  notice  of  by  the  Government.    Some 
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of  the  magbtratcs  implicated  in  the  trans- 
action actually  voted  on  the  adjournment 
of  the  case,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that 
the  proceedings  were  rendered  abortive. 
But  he  thought  that  such  cases  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  with  perfect  impu- 
nity.  He  proposed  the  Bill  as  a  provisional 
measure,  until  the  House  should  have  time 
and  opportunity  completely  to  revise  the 
whole  system.     He  regarded  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Prevention  Act,  which  the  pre- 
sent Bill  proposed  to  amend,  as  founded 
on  sound  and  good  principles,  but  it  had 
failed  because  its  provisions  could  only  be 
enforced  by  costly  proceedings  to  recover 
money  penalties.     Gentlemen  had   gone 
down  to  elections  with  the  predetermina- 
tion to  treat  the  Act,  for  which  they  had 
voted,   as  a  dead   letter,   and  both   the 
"Wakefield  and  Gloucester  reports  disclosed 
gross    falsifications  of   accounts.      Large 
sums  were  paid  away  by  the  candidates  in 
bribery,  and  those  sums,  of  course,  did 
not  appear  in  the  accounts  of  the  election 
auditor.     At  Gloucester,  the  expenses  of 
Sir    Kobert    Garden    were    returned    at 
£1,021  10».  lid.,  but  the  Commissioners 
reported  that  the  actual  sum  spent  must 
have  amounted  to  at  least  £2,600.     The 
total  expenditure  of  Messrs.   Price  and 
Monk,  according  to  the  return  of  the  elec- 
tion auditor,  was  £929  28.,  but  the  actual 
expenditure  was  at  least  £2,300.     The 
case  of  Wakefield  afforded  even  a  more 
striking  instance  of  this  falsification  of 
accounts.    Mr.  Leatham's  expenditure  was 
returned   as  under  £500,  but  the  Com- 
missioners reported  that  it  had  been  nearly 
£4,000;  and  Mr.  Charlesworth*s,  which 
was  returned  at  £652,  was  found  by  the 
Commissioners  to  have  been  £4,150.    Mr. 
Leatham  expended  no  less  than  £1,900 
in  direct  bribery,  and  Mr.  Charlesworth 
£1,600,  in  addition  to  a  large  sum  for  the 
employment  of  bands  of  prizefighters  to 
intimidate  the    electors.      At  Wakefield 
ninety-eight   persons  committed  acts  of 
bribery,  by  bribing  other  people,  eighty- 
six  in  respect  of  their  own  votes,  and 
twelve  were  bribed  on  both  sides.    He  had 
received  statements  from  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  which  showed  that  although 
there  was  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of 
proceedings  to  put  down  bribery  there  was 
a  wonderful  disinclination  even  among  re- 
ligious and  respectable  persons  to  regard 
bribery  as  a  serious  offence.     He  had  re- 
ceived singular  statements  as  to  this  from 
various  places,  each  showing  a  singular 
deadness  of  principle  in  this  respect.     In 
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one  place  there  was  a  gentleman,  who, 
while  he  employed  a   chaplain  to  read 
prayers  every  morning  and  contribntcd 
largely  to  every  benevolent  object^  gave 
also  large  sums  for   Parliaraentaiy  and 
municipal  corruption.      This    genUeman 
salved  his  conscience  by  supposing    he 
could  preserve  his  religion  and  morality 
by  not   inquiring  how   the   money  was 
spent.    In  other  plases  there  were  gen- 
tlemen professing  religion  of  a  high  cha- 
racter who  gave  their  money  to  similar 
objects.     Now,  in  his  opinion,  if  a  man 
employed  money  to  sap  the  self-respect  of 
his  fellow -men,  though  he  gave  all  his 
goods  to  feed  the  ]K>or  and  his  body  to 
be  burnt,  yet  was  his  religion  nothing 
more  than  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal.     He   proposed  that  no   person 
should  be  at  liberty  to  pay  any,  save  per- 
sonal expenses  except  through  the  election 
agent  and  auditor.    He  did  not  approve  of 
election  auditors.    He  believed  that  the 
election  auditor  was  a  mere  machine  for 
publishing  the  accounts,  and  was  of  no 
other  use  whatever.    At  the  same  time  he 
wished  to  give  some  utility  to  the  ex- 
isting law,  and  he  should  regret  if  another 
election  occurred  without  ^rther  provi- 
sions being  made  to  put  a  stop  to  cor- 
rupt and  illegal  practices.    By  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill  he  endeavoured,  by 
making  the  punishment  of  bribery  degrad- 
ing through  the  addition  of  hard  labour 
to   the  sentence,  to   give   the  public  a 
belief  that  they  were  in  earnest  when 
they  talked  of  it  as  a  degrading  offence. 
He  endeavoured  also  to  avoid  the  objec- 
tion to  answer  which  the  rules  of  evidence 
permitted,  by  providing  that  no  one  should 
be  at  liberty  to  reftise  to  answer  ques- 
tions, which  might  criminate  or  degrade, 
but  at  the  same  time  enacting  that  those 
answers  should  not  be  used  against  him  in 
evidence  in  any  other  proceedings  except 
proceedings  for  perjury.     He  prohibited 
the   employment  of  voters  in  capacities 
which  were   found   to    be    the    general 
means  resorted  to  in  colourable  bribery, 
such  as  those  of  canvassers,  clerks,  and 
messengers.    He  further  provided  against 
the  colourable  employment  of  vot^  by 
requiring  that  within  a  fortnight  of  the 
election  a  list  should  be  sent  to  the  auditor 
of  every  person  engaged  in  the  election  for 
fee  or  reward,  and  he  trusted  that  the  Bill 
which  he  proposed  would  induce  a  feeling 
of  insecurity  between  the  briber  and  his 
agents,  which  would  prevent  persons  who 
were  usually  the  instruments  of  bribery 
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being  taken  into  the  confidence  of  candi- 
dates. There  was  another  provision  which 
ho  should  endeavour  to  introduce  in  Com- 
mittee— ^namely,  to  prohibit  altogether  the 
payment  of  canvassers.  It  was  not  a  com- 
plete measure,  but  it  struck  at  the  root  of 
many  evils,  and  he  hoped  the  Session 
would  not  pass  without  something  being 
done  to  prevent  the- recurrence  of  those 
evils  should  another  general  election  take 
place. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 

Mb.  hunt  said,  he  gave  his  cordial 
support  to  the  Bill.  It  contained  several 
very  valuable  provisions.  He  approved  all 
payments  being  made  through  the  election 
auditor,  and  the  increase  in  the  punish- 
ment for  offending  against  the  law.  But 
there  were  several  provisions  which  he 
hoped  would  be  amended  in  Committee. 
He  could  not  agree  that  they  ought  to 
prohibit  candidates  emplo3ring  paid  can- 
VBssers.  It  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
enact  that  all  paid  canvassers  should  be 
incapacitated  fix>m  voting.  In  small  bo- 
2X>ngh8  it  might  be  possible  to  do  without 
paid  canvassers,  but  where  the  constitu- 
ency was  large,  and  the  area  extensive,  no 
candidate  was  physically  capable  of  going 
through  the  enormous  labour  of  a  contest- 
ed election  without  paid  assistants.  He 
agreed  that  the  office  of  election  auditor  as 
at  present  constituted  was  a  mere  farce ; 
but  he  believed  that  officer  might  be  made 
a  yerr  valuable  functionary  if  the  onus  of 
refusing  to  pay  doubtfal  claims  were 
thrown  upon  him,  instead  of  being  left 
to  the  candidate,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
almoet  incapacitated  for  resisting  improper 
charges.  In  the  case  of  one  of  his  own 
elections  he  had  made  an  application  to  the 
election  auditor  to  know  whether  he  was ' 
justified  in  refusing  certain  claims,  but  the 
reply  the  auditor  made  was — "  I  have  only 
to  pass  the  cheques  and  publish  the  ac- 
counts." The  election  auditor  should  be 
a  person  of  position  and  character,  and  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  protect  the  candidate 
from  the  exorbitant  dainis  made  upon  him. 
While  he  intended  to  support  this  Bill,  he 
did  not  pretend  to  say  tiiat  this  or  any 
other  Act  would  prevent  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption at  elections.  As  long  as  there  were 
persons  vrilling  to  pay  money  for  a  seat  in 
Parliament  means  would  be  found  to  evade 
the  law  and  to  convey  the  money  to  the 
voters.  Corrupt  practices  had  been  to  a 
certain  extent  checked,  and  he  believed 
that  if  thb  Bill  were  carried  the  evil 


would  be  further  mitigated,  but  something 
further  was  needed.  Ho  did  not  think  the 
country  would  believe  that  the  House 
were  in  earnest  in  wishing  to  put  down 
bribery,  while  in  their  individual  capacities 
they  were  found  using  money  in  a  manner 
which  in  their  collective  capacity  they 
stigmatized.  It  was  often  said  that  they 
were  the  victims  of  others — that  they  found 
themselves  in  the  end  iinplicated  in  prac- 
tices which  they  wished  to  avoid.  But  a 
very  pertinent  fact  came  out  at  aU  these 
investigations,  which  was,  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  money  employed  in 
corrupting  voters  could  be  traced  to  the 
banker  of  the  candidate  or  of  his  imme- 
diate relations  or  connections.  What  was 
the  case  at  Wakefield?  He  drew  no  dis- 
tinction between  Conservatives  and  Libe- 
rals. The  one  side  of  the  House  was  as 
bad  as  the  other.  The  Conservative  can- 
didate at  Wakefield  went  through  the 
farce  of  opening  an  account  in  the  name 
of  his  cousin,  and  deposited  security  for 
the  money  which  was  to  meet  his  cousin's 
cheques.  The  money  was  spent  either  in 
pouring  beer  down  the  throats  of  the  elec- 
tors or  filling  the  pockets  of  their  wives. 
The  Liberal  candidate,  who  was  not  so 
used  to  electioneering,  went  to  work  in  a 
more  straightforward  manner,  and  drew 
the  money  himself.  At  Gloucester,  the 
Conservative  candidate,  like  the  Liberal 
candidate  at  Wakefield,  callous  and  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
to  be  used,  drew  the  money  himself.  The 
Liberal  candidate  had  a  friend  who  had 
stood  many  contests,  and  he  advised  the 
candidate  to  know  nothing  about  money 
transactions  imtil  after  the  election.  The 
same  Mend  drew  a  cheque  on  the  candi- 
date's father-in-law,  and  that  cheque  was 
duly  honoured.  A  Gentleman  high  in 
position  in  this  House,  although  he  had  a 
private  residence,  found  it  necessary  to 
have  an  election-office  in  Byder  Street. 
A  parliamentary  agent  was  instructed  to 
open  all  his  letters,  and  to  act  according  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment.  The  money  of 
the  father-in-law  found  its  way  to  the 
office,  and  was  transferred  through  the 
medium  of  a  notorious  bribing  agent  to  the 
pockets  of  the  electors  of  Gloucester.  While 
upon  this  subject  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  Eeports  of  the  Wakefield  and 
Gloucester  Commissioners.  He  admired 
the  manliness  and  honesty  of  the  Wake- 
field Eeport.  The  Commissioners  had  not 
flinched  from  their  du<^  of  including  in 
the  list  gentiemen  high  m  position,  as  well 
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as  the  occupiers  of  low-rented  houses  in 
Wakefield.  It  presented  a  very  favour- 
able contrast  to  the  Kcport  of  the  Glou- 
cester Commissioners,  who  gave  a  very 
amusing  and  able  narrative,  but  seemed 
unable  to  make  up  their  minds,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  state  the  impression  of  their 
minds  that  Sir  W.  Garden,  Sir  W.  Hayter, 
and  Mr.  MoflTatt  might  have  been  guilty  of 
bribery. 

"  Dat  yeniam  ooryis,  vexat  censura  columbas." 

But  if  the  Commissioners  had  been  too 
sensitive  to  implicate  those  gentlemen, 
their  own  consciences  had  moved  them  to 
apply  for  certificates  of  indemnity.  It 
seemed  inconsistent  that  while  three  para- 
graphs of  the  Gloucester  lleport  should  be 
devoted  to  whitewashing  these  three  gen- 
tlemen, they  should  have  felt  compelled — 
and  he  thought  they  were  well  advised — 
to  apply  for  certificates  of  indemnity. 
Until  there  was  a  better  state  of  public 
opinion,  it  was  comparatively  useless  to 
pass  stringent  measures  against  bribery. 
It  frequently  happened  that  Members  were 
unseated  for  bribery ;  but  when  they  re- 
turned to  the  House  did  they  meet  with 
the  cold  shoulder,  or  at  all  lose  caste 
among  their  friends  because  of  the  stigma 
attaching  to  them  by  Reports  of  Commis- 
sioners or  Committee  ?  IpTere  they  not 
welcomed  with  as  much  cordiality  as  if 
such  Beports  had  never  been  made  ?  If 
the  four  gentlemen  who  had  been  proved  to 
have  been  guilty  of  bribery  in  the  Glouces- 
ter and  Wakefield  elections  were  present, 
they  would  no  doubt  walk  into  the  lobby 
to  swell  the  majority  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill,  and  if  either  of  them  had 
a  taste  for  oratory  he  would  get  on  his 
legs  to  enforce  the  doctrines  of  purity  with 
as  grave  a  face  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  himself.  While  that  was  the 
case,  how  could  they  expect  persons  in  a 
humble  position  to  believe  in  the  indig- 
nation against  such  practices  which  was 
generally  professed  ?  He  hoped  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  not  consent 
to  the  Bill  being  sent  to  a  Select  Commit- 
tee, because  if  there  was  one  subject  more 
than  another  upon  which  all  hon.  Members 
were  well  informed  it  was  this,  and  there- 
fore a  reference  to  a  Select  Committee  was 
wholly  unnecessary.  Ho  wished  well  to 
that  or  any  other  measure  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
most  notorious  of  the  corrupt  practices 
prevailing  at  elections.  He  was  by  no 
means  sanguine  in  his  anticipations  of  the 
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good  which  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
present  Bill,  but  he  would  give  every 
assistance  in  his  power  to  the  desirable 
object  with  which  it  had  been  introduced. 
Sib  FRANCIS  GOLDSMID  said,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  some  of  the  clauses 
contained  in  the  Bill  might  prove  valuable, 
but  to  others  he  entertained  such  strong 
objections,  that  he  wished  to  urge  them  be- 
fore the  measure  reached  the  stage  of  com- 
mittal. Many  of  its  provisions,  by  which 
severer  penalties  were  directed  against  the 
offence  of  bribery,  were  founded  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  antiquated  legislation,  whidi  he 
hoped  the  country  had  outgrown.  About 
half  a  century  ago  it  was  regarded  as  a 
rule  that  all  offences  highly  detrim^ital 
to  public  or  private  interests,  which  the 
existing  penalties  had  failed  to  check, 
should  be  visited  with  severer  punishment; 
and  the  easier  the  offence  was  to  com- 
mit, and  the  more  difficult  it  was  to  de- 
tect, the  greater  was  the  necessity  which 
was  felt  of  counterbalancing  the  tempta- 
tion by  additional  threats  of  severity — 
the  result  being  that  eventually  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  was  denounced  against 
crimes  with  which  one  could  now  hardly 
associate  the  idea  of  such  an  extreme  pe- 
nalty. In  this  wny  capital  punishment 
had  come  to  be  inflicted  for  horse  stealing, 
sheep  stealing,  and  other  offenoes  of  that 
kind.  But  theoretic  severity  produced,  in 
most  instances,  practical  impunity ;  and  for 
the  last  forty  years  this  system  had  gra- 
dually been  abandoned,  and  sounder  views 
of  criminal  legislation,  which  were  largely 
indebted  for  their  diffusion  to  the  writings 
and  speeches  of  such  men  as  Baatham, 
RomiUy,  Montagu,  and  Mackintosh,  were 
established.  The  new  plan  for  the  repres- 
sion of  offences  proceeded  on  the  two  prin- 
ciples of  making  punishment  certain,  and 
diminishing  the  temptation  to  commit  the 
offence ;  and  wherever  it  had  been  applied, 
it  had  always  been  found  to  work  for  the 
public  welfare.  Bank-note  forgery  and 
smuggling,  formerly  crimes  of  alanning  fre- 
quency, against  which  penal  statutes  had 
in  vain  been  directed,  were  put  an  end  to 
in  one  case  by  an  improved  system  of  ma- 
nufacture, and  by  removing  from  circula- 
tion the  one  pound  bank-note,  and  in 
the  other  by  a  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  duty.  Why  should  they  not  apply 
to  the  offence  of  bribery,  whioh  was 
frequently  designated  a  crime,  the  same 
principle  which  had  been  attended  with 
beneficial  effects  in  the  instances  he  had 
mentioned  ?   The  aeoosd  and  third  elauses 
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of  the  Bill  proposed,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Judge,  to  add  in  cases  of  bribery  at 
Parliamentary  and  Municipal  elections  the 
penalty  of  hard  labour  to  that  of  fine  and 
imprisonment  already  pronounced  by  the 
statutes.  This  he  held  to  be  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  modern  legisla- 
tion ;  and  how,  he  would  ask,  was  it  pos- 
sible for  public  opinion  to  approve  the  in- 
fliction of  a  d^:nuiing  punishment — what 
the  French  termedpeine  infamante — ^when'a 
feeling  existed  that  many  Members  of  that 
House  were  tainted  with  this  very  offence 
of  bribery  ?  The  penalties  imposed  by  the 
existing  law  were  not  enforced.  At  every 
general  election  hundreds  of  cases  of  bri- 
bery occurred,  and  yet  nothing  was  more 
rare  in  the  history  of  our  criminal  courts 
than  punishment  of  that  offence  either  by 
fine  or  imprisonment.  If,  without  making 
trial  of  the  checks  already  existing,  they 
were  to  set  about  framing  others,  they 
would  be  imitating  the  physician,  who,  on 
learning  that  the  remedies  which  he  had 
prescribed  had  not  been  administered,  sat 
Qown  to  write  a  fresh  prescription,  con- 
sisting of  more  violent  medicines.  The 
only  effectual  remedies,  in  his  opinion, 
were  the  loss  of  tho  seat  and  the  loss  of 
the  vote ;  but  to  legalize  tho  sentence  of 
hard  labour  in  cases  of  bribery,  would 
only  be  to  add  to  what  had  proved  in 
practice  an  idle  threat,  a  fresh  denuncia- 
tion, which  was  still  more  certain,  from 
its  severity,  to  prove  inefficacious.  As 
to  the  4th  clause, — the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing evidence  was  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  any  fear  on  the  part  of  witnesses 
that  tiieir  testimony  might  lead  to  their 
own  subsequent  conviction,  but  to  the  fact 
that  the  parties  engaged  in  the  traffic — the 
subordinate  agent  who  bought,  and  the 
electors  who  sold — ^liked  the  trade,  and 
were  unwilling  to  do  anything  that  might 
interfere  with  it,  and  likewise  to  the  feel- 
ing of  mutual  fidelity — ^he  would  not  call 
it  honour — which  bound  most  persons  en- 
gaged together  in  enterprises,  even  of  an 
unlawful  character.  The  5th  clause  afford- 
ed an  indemnity  to  witnesses  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  bribery ;  but  he  put 
it  to  ihe  House  whether  it  was  worth  while, 
for  an  additional  chance  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  practice  complained  of,  to  interfere 
with  the  rule  of  law  to  which  English 
lawyers  and  the  English  people  attached 
so  much  importance.  The  9th  clause 
would,  he  believed,  be  found  impracti- 
cable in  populous  places;  but,  with  these 
exoeptionsi  the  BiU,  after  diligent  consi- 


deration in  Committee,  might,  he  thought, 
be  passed  with  advantage.  He  now  came 
to  the  remedy  which  he  himself  was  de- 
sirous should  be  adopted — namely,  that 
when  a  defeated  cancQdate  petitioned  on 
the  ground  of  bribery  or  treating,  and 
made  out  his  case  without  any  recrimina- 
tory case  being  established  against  him- 
self, he  should  be  entitled  to  the  seat.  In 
the  majority  of  elections  which  took  place 
under  the  present  system  in  corrupt  poli- 
tical constituencies,  it  usually  happened 
that  there  were  three  parties,  of  whom 
two  were  opposed  in  politics,  one  being 
somewhat  stronger  than  the  other,  and 
the  third  party,  which  held  no  political 
opinions  whatever — except  it  were  recog- 
nized as  a  political  principle  that  electors 
were  to  make  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
their  votes — were  able  to  give  tho  victory 
to  the  weaker  side  by  thi'owing  their  force 
in  that  direction.  A  candidate  was  in- 
vited down  by  the  stronger  side,  and  was 
correctly  assured  that  if  no  coiTupt  prac- 
tices were  resorted  to  he  was  sure  of  his 
seat ;  but  a  few  days  before  the  election  it 
was  ascertained  by  some  of  those  appear- 
ances 80  well  understood  by  persons  fa- 
miliar with  such  matters  that  the  weaker 
side  had  made  arrangements  for  buying 
the  votes  of  the  corrupt  section;  under 
such  circumstances  what  course  would 
the  most  strenuous  opponent  of  bribery 
recommend  the  candidate  to  pursue  ?  If, 
persevering  in  his  original  intention  not 
to  bribe,  he  withdrew  from  the  contest,  it 
was  true  that  he  avoided  both  the  expense 
and  contamination  to  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  exposed.  But  so  far  as  the 
constituency  was  concerned,  bribery  was 
not  checked,  but,  on  the  contrary,  en- 
couraged ;  for  the  weaker  side,  simply  by 
unscrupulous  determination,  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  election.  If,  as  he  feared  was 
most  frequently  the  case,  the  candidate 
who  started  with  pure  intentions  found 
that  unless  he  resorted  to  the  same  prac- 
tices as  his  opponent  his  election  would  be 
lost,  and  thereon  placed  a  sum  of  money  in 
the  hands  of  his  agent  without  inquiring 
how  it  was  to  be  spent,  such  a  proceeding 
was  not,  of  course,  to  be  defended ;  but 
the  unwillingness  of  men  to  succumb  in 
any  contest  in  which  they  had  once  en- 
gaged, the  extreme  importance  which  was 
attached  to  a  seat  in  that  House,  and  the 
improbability  of  succeeding  on  petition, 
made  it,  he  thought,  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  temptation  was  often  yielded 
to,  and  resulted  in  the  occurrence  of  events 
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been  a  party  to  the  personation  of  a  voter. 
Then  a  correspondence   ensued  between 
Mr.  Balfe  and  the  present  Lord  Chancellor, 
in  which  the  latter  got  the  worst  of  it, 
both  in  law  and  logic.     Atr.  Balfe  de- 
manded   that    the    charges  against    him 
should  be  brought  forward  in  the  light  of 
day.     He  disapproved  of  the  Commission, 
but  said  he  would  come  before  it.     He  did 
appear  accordingly,  and  was  entirely  ac- 
quitted.    The  inference  which  he   (Mr. 
Osborne)  drew  from  all  this  was  that  the 
present  mode  of  governing  Ireland  was 
unsatisfactory;    that  backstairs  influence 
was  predominant  there ;  that  men's  cha- 
racters might  be  whispered  away;    and 
that  if  they  did  not  happen  to  be  on  the 
list  of   high  sheriffs   they  would  never 
know  tlie  reason  why.     The  people  of 
Ireland  were  in  favour  of  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy, and  he  should  not  attempt  to 
disturb  their  decision;    but  at  the  same 
time  ho  thought  there  might  be  a  great 
reform  in  the  system.     At  present  it  was 
a  grotesque  burlesque ;  but  if  it  was  to  be 
a  pageant,  at  least  it  should  be  a  solemn 
pageant,  and  not  one  brought  into  play 
merely  for  such  things  as  the  inauguration 
of  baths  and  waslihouses.     If  such  a  case 
had  happened  under  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun, 
every  Irishman  would  have  started  up  to 
denounce  it.     As  it  was,  wishing  to  deal 
impartially  with  such  questions,  and  look- 
ing upon  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant  as  a 
man  well  formed  to  adorn  private  life,  he 
thanked  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  for 
bringing  the  subject  under  notice.     The 
accusation  against  Mr.  Balfe  was  preferred 
in  quite  a  Venetian  manner,  though  to 
say  that  the  letter  was  dropped  into  the 
lion's  mouth  would  be  to  cast  a  slur  upon 
that  noble  animal.     This  discussion  would 
lead  men  to  question  the  expediency  of 
continuing  the  government  of  Ireland  by 
means  of  a  Lord  Lieutenancy,  or,  at  any 
rate,  it  would  show  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's powers  should  be  scnitinized  more 
severely  than  at  present.     He  hoped  the 
result  would  be  to  give  a  blow  to  the 
backstairs  influence  which  in  this  case  had 
been  directed  against  a  gentleman  who 
bore  as  high  a  character  as  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber of  this  House. 

Mb,  LONGFIELD  said  that,  though 
differing  from  that  gentleman  in  politics, 
he  felt  bound  to  defend  Mr.  Demoleyns, 
the  Commissioner,  from  the  unjust  attack 
which  he  thought  had  been  made  against 
him  during  the  discussion.  "No  hole-and- 
corner  meeting  had  been  heM,   but  the 
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inquiry  was  entered  upon  after  full  notice, 
and  was  fully  and  fairly  attended.  Mr, 
O'Donnell  and  Mr.  Balfe,  who  were  the 
parties  on  either  side,  both  assented  when 
asked  whether  the  evidence  should  be 
given  on  oath,  and  the  Commissioner  had 
not  acted  illegally  in  taking  it.  He  (Mr. 
Longfield)  deprecated  these  Commissions, 
which  were  unconstitutional,  and  followed 
precedents  set  in  bad  times.  But  as  those 
precedents  had  been  followed  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  no  person  could  have  been  se- 
lected from  the  bar  who  was  more  likely 
to  do  justice  than  Mr.  Demoleyns;  and 
before  his  decision  was  given  all  the  par* 
ties  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the 
strict  impartiality  and  ability  evinced  by 
him  throughout  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  GEORGE  said,  there  was  no  more 
distinguished  lawyer  at  the  Irish  bar  than 
Mr.  Demoleyns ;  but  the  House  should  not 
suffer  its  attention  to  be  distracted  from 
the  real  question  at  issue  here  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  individual  selected  as  Com- 
missioner. He  was  not  aware  of  any 
general  law  which  in  such  an  inquiry 
dlowed  a  Commissioner  to  take  evidence 
on  oath,  and  so  doubtful  was  Mr.  Demo- 
leyns as  to  the  extent  of  his  authority, 
that  he  had  at  first  declined  to  examine  on 
oath  at  all,  and  only  did  so  when  the  par- 
ties concurred.  But  was  it  fair,  on  such 
an  inquisitorial,  if  not  illegal,  inquiry,  to 
call  on  any  man  to  be  sworn?  If  Mr. 
Balfe  had  refused,  it  would  have  appeared 
as  though  ho  was  afraid  to  meet  the 
charge.  It  was  only  proper  that  the  House 
should  know  that  Mr.  O'Donnell,  who  ap- 
peared as  the  accuser,  was  the  acting  Par- 
liamentary agent  of  the  candidate  favoured 
by  the  Castle,  but  opposed  by  Mr.  Balfe, 
at  the  Roscommon  election.  As  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Grovemment  in  striking  off 
Mr.  Balfe's  name  from  the  list  of  sheriffs, 
he  admitted  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  Executive  to  displace  a  gentleman 
from  the  list,  but  they  ought,  when  called 
upon,  to  show  satisfactory  reasons  for  so 
doing.  If  the  course  pursued  in  Mr. 
Balfe's  case  were  followed,  no  man's  cha- 
racter in  the  land  would  be  safe.  He 
trusted  that  they  would  never  hear  (^ 
such  Commissions  again.  Upon  a  ohai^ 
of  aiding  and  abetting  the  personation  ef 
a  voter,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govemmeot 
to  have  instituted  a  criminal  proseeution. 
As  it  was,  Mr.  Demoleyn's  acquittal  was 
not  so  full  and  fair  as  it  should  have  been. 
He  ought  not  to  have  alluded  to  compli- 
cated evidence,  which  afforded  sonie  reason 
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Bill  of  last  year.  The  result  was  that  the 
penalties  were  small,  but  certain.  The 
remedy  proposed  by  the  hon.  Baronet  was 
that  the  defeated  candidate,  if  successful 
in  his  petition,  should  be  entitled  to  the 
seat,  if  ho  were  able  to  show  a  majority  of 
legal  votes.  He  knew  not  whether  the 
House  would  be  willing  to  maintain  that 
principle.  The  greatest  temptation  to  re- 
sort to  bribeiy  arose  when  parties  were 
evenly  balanced.  Now,  in  the  event  of 
bribery  being  committed,  the  defeated  can- 
didate had  already  a  remedy,  but  one  cer- 
tainly not  without  expense.  There  were, 
however,  ways  and  means  by  which  a  re- 
,  medy  could  be  given  without  such  ex- 
pense. IfVhy  should  not  the  party  who 
successfully  prosecuted  an  election  petition 
as  well  as  an  action  at  law  be  entitled  to 
his  costs  ?  It  had  been  suggested,  too, 
that  the  borough  itself  should  pay  the  ex- 
penses, and  that  suggestion  might  in  some 
cases  be  a  very  fair  one,  but  the  chief  at- 
tention of  the  House  ought  to  be  directed 
to  making  it  certain  that  inquiry  would 
take  place  in  every  case  where  it  was  ne- 
cessary, and  in  relieving  the  person  who 
had  sujffered  an  injury  from  the  expense. 
With  regard  to  paid  canvassers,  there  were 
very  few  boroughs  in  the  kingdom  where 
such  persons  were  employed,  and  if  in 
any  case  such  a  mode  of  influencing  votes 
were  resorted  to  on  Election  Committee 
would  be  almost  certain  to  look  upon  it  as 
primd  facie  grounds  for  concluding  that 
corruption  had  been  resorted  to.  But  the 
dause  in  the  Bill  relating  to  this  subject 
he  was  afraid  would  be  found  utterly  un- 
workable. It  was  of  little  use  to  say  that 
no  voter  should  be  employed  as  messenger, 
paid  canvasser,  or  the  like,  for  whei*e  it 
was  wished  to  influence  votes  in  this  way, 
it  would  be  easv  to  evade  the  prohibition 
by  employing  the  voter's  son,  or  any  other 
near  relative.  It  would  be  perfectly  pos- 
sible to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the 
clause  in  another  way.  It  might  be  left, 
for  instance,  to  the  election  auditor  to  say 
how  many  messengers  would  be  required 
on  each  side.  Considering  the  subject 
generally,  however,  he  would  give  his  cor- 
dial support  to  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  COLLIER  said,  that  if  the  Bill  had 
proposed  that  every  one  guilty  of  bribery 
dionld  be  hanged  or  transported  for  life, 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Read- 
ing (Sir  F.  Goldsmid)  might  be  apposite, 
bat  he  seemed  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
penalties  inflicted  by  the  Act  varied  firom 
a  minimum  of  one  day's  imprisonment  to 


a  maximum  of  six  months'  with  hard 
labour.  To  the  coupling  of  hard  labour 
with  imprisonment  ho  attached  some  im- 
portance, for,  though  hon.  Gentiemen  did 
not  scruple  in  that  House  to  talk  about 
bribery  as  an  odious  and  degrading  o£fence, 
yet,  if  the  public  remarked  that  tiiere  was 
a  great  disinclination  to  give  the  Judges 
power  to  inflict  a  degrading  punishment, 
there  would  be  a  great  disposition  to  re- 
proach them  with  not  being  in  earnest  in 
suppressing  this  abuse.  He  should  certainly 
support  that  particular  clause  in  the  Bill, 
and  it  would  be  a  test  to  the  public  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  House.  Pecuniary  penal- 
ties bore  hard  upon  the  poor,  but  allowed 
the  rich  to  escape.  The  spectacle  of  an 
hon.  or  right  hon.  Gentieman  doing  useful 
work  on  l)artmouth  Farm  or  on  the  Port- 
land Breakwater  would  have  a  great  effect, 
and  convince  the  public  that  bribery  was 
not  so  gentlemanly  a  fault  after  all.  The 
Bill,  in  his  opinion,  was  good  as  far  as  it 
went,  but  was  somewhat  incomplete.  The 
provisions  in  the  present  Act,  with  regard 
to  the  election  auditor,  had  been  ent^ely 
nugatory,  because  no  machinery  had  been 
established  for  the  enforcement  of  them. 
On  this  part  of  the  subject  he  should  be 
very  much  inclined  to  borrow  that  part 
of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  East  Suffolk,  which  provided  that 
every  Member  should  be  required  to  declare 
that  he  had  paid  nothing  and  would  pay 
nothing  except  through  the  election  au- 
ditor. With  regard  to  oaths  and  decla- 
rations, he  did  not  attach  much  weight 
to  them,  thinking,  with  Burke,  that  they 
were  spiders'  webs,  which  great  and  dan- 
gerous animals  easily  broke  through,  and 
which  served  only  to  endanger  the  flutter- 
ing wings  of  tender  consciences.  Sir  F. 
Slade,  for  instance,  a  highly  honourable 
and  conscientious  gentleman,  would  have 
found  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  making 
a  declaration  against  bribery,  though  it  was 
afterwards  decided  that  in  paying  the  tra- 
velling expenses  of  a  voter  he  had  com- 
mitted an  act  which  amounted  to  bribery. 
He  would  insert  a  clause  enacting  that  any 
persons  making  such  payments  should  lose 
their  seats.  If  a  man  knew  what  acts  were 
prohibited,  and^  yet  did  them,  it  was  no 
hardship  to  enforce  a  penalty.  The  clause 
that  made  it  a  misdemeanour  to  employ  a 
voter  as  messenger  or  agent  was  a  valuable 
one.  And  as  a  further  means  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  elections,  he  did  not  see  why 
the  election  auditor  should  not  decide  on 
what  expenses  should  be  incurred.     He 
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Bill  for  regulating  tbo  weights  carried  by 
racehorses.  The  ridiculously  light  weights 
now  carried  in  some  cases  led  to  gambling 
practices  on  the  turf,  and  were,  he  be- 
lieved, exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  breed 
of  horses.  At  one  time  Parliament  im- 
posed restrictions  on  the  weights  allowed 
to  bo  run  at  races ;  and  although  that  Act 
had  been  repealed,  the  evil  now  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent,  that,  although  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  remedy  it  altogether, 
something  ought  to  be  done.  Every  one, 
he  thought,  would  admit  that  if  a  horse 
could  not  carry  seven  stone  he  could  be  of 
no  use  except  to  swell  the  crowd  of  horses 
in  a  race,  and  could  not  answer  any  legiti- 
mate purpose  of  racing.  He  proposed  to 
enact  by  his  Bill,  that  after  the  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1861,  no  horse  should  start  for  any 
racing  prize  carrying  less  than  seven  stone, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  horse 
and  £200.  The  penalty  was  made  re- 
coverable by  any  person  whatever  in  the 
superior  courts,  and  the  person  suing 
should  be  entitled  to  one  moiety  of  the 
penalty,  the  other  moiety  being  applicable 
to  a  weight  for  age  race  over  the  same 
course  on  which  the  illegal  race  had  been 
run.  The  oflfender  was  dso  to  pay  double 
costs.  Ho  would  not  at  present  name  a 
day  for  the  second  reading,  in  order  that 
persons  interested  might  have  sufficient 
time  for  considering  the  matter. 

Bill  to  prevent  the  entering  or  running 
Horses  carrying  very  light  weights  for  any 
Plate  or  Money,  presented,  and  read  1*. 

ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  PRAYER  BOOK. 

MOTION   FOB  A  FAPEB.      OBSKBVATIONS. 

Lord  EBURY  said,  ho  wished  to  make 
a  statement  with  respect  to  a  matter  which 
was  discussed  by  their  Lordships  on  Mon- 
day last.  On  that  evening  he  moved  for 
the  Return  of  a  copy  of  the  Memorial  pre- 
sented to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  year  1851,  from  certain  clergymen  of 
the  English  Church,  praying  for  sdterations 
in  the  burial  service,  and  for  his  Grace's 
reply  thereto.  He  was  told  in  answer  by 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  th^  "Wool- 
sack that  it  was  not  within  the  competence 
of  their  Lordships'  House  to  order  such  a 
Return,  the  Memorial  in  question  being  a 
private  document.  He  (Lord  Ebury)  then 
stated  that  he  believed  there  were  prece- 
dents for  the  Motion  ho  had  made,  but 
could  not  at  the  moment  remember  them, 
and  consented  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 
Ho  was  better  acquainted  with  the  pro- 

Lord  Redeedale 


ceedings  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
than  with  those  of  their  Lordships,  and 
he  found  that  there  the  precedents  were 
altogether  in  his  favour.  In  1854,  for 
example,  Mr.  Heywood  moved  for  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Crown  for  a  copy  of  the  alte- 
rations in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
proposed  by  the  Commissioners  appointed 
in  1789,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On  that  oc- 
casion the  Motion  was  resisted  by  Mr. 
Qoulbum;  but  the  House  of  Commons 
overruled  the  objections,  and  the  Return 
asked  for  by  Mr.  Heywood  was  ordered  by 
the  House.  Again,  so  recently  as  yester- 
dav,  a  Motion  was  made  in  the  other 
House  for  a  copy  of  the  correspondence 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  the  rector  of  St.  George's- 
in-the-East,  and  though  an  objection  was 
taken  to  the  Motion,  it  was  nevertheless 
agreed  to  by  the  House.  According  to  the 
precedents  in  "another  place,"  therefore, 
he  was  perfectly  justified  in  making  the 
Motion  he  did.  His  object  was  to  make 
the  paper  for  which  he  moved  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Motion  before  their  Lordships, 
and  he  still  thought  it  was  competent  for 
them  to  order  the  production  of  the  paper. 
The  lord  CHANCELLOR  had  no 
doubt  that  his  noble  Friend  was  animated 
by  the  most  laudable  intentions  in  the 
Motion  he  made  the  other  night,  and  that 
he  believed  he  was  following  a  regular 
course  in  doing  so.  He  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) had,  nevertheless,  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  draw  their  Lordships'  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  to  submit  whether  it  would 
not  be  an  anomalous  thing  for  them  to 
order  that  the  Paper  moved  for  should  be 
produced.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  all  present  that  it  was  not  competent 
for  their  Lordships  to  do  so,  and  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  pointed  out  in 
forcible  language  the  difficulties  and  incon* 
veniences  of  such  a  course.  There  were 
two  modes  by  which  his  noble  Friend 
could  have  moved  for  the  production  of  the 
Papers  in  question.  He  could  have  done 
so  by  moving  a  direct  Order  of  the  House ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  their  Lordships 
could  not  have  enforced  such  an  Order,  or 
he  might  have  proposed  an  Address  to  the 
Crown  to  order  the  Paper  to  be  laid  on  the 
table ;  but  neither  would  the  Crown  have 
had  any  power  to  enforce  its  production. 
There  was  no  power  either  with  their  lord- 
ships or  the  Crown  to  compel  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  produce  a  particular 
book  or  memorial  from  his  library.    His 
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doubtful  question;  but  be  should  be 
sorry  to  affirm^  without  further  considera- 
iioiiy  the  principle  of  an  enactment  that 
took  away  from  a  witness  the  power  of 
refusing  to  give  an  answer  that  might 
criminate  himself.  As  to  the  working  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  election  auditors,  it  had  proved 
nugatory  or  worse  than  nugatory,  inas- 
much as  it  had  been  used  as  a  screen  for 
corruption.  It  must,  therefore,  bo  repealed 
or  very  extensively  altered.  Bat  ho  did 
not  think  it  safe  to  adopt  all  the  alter- 
ations proposed  by  the  present  Bill  with- 
out a  full  inquiry  by  a  competent  Com- 
mittee. As  to  the  prohibition  of  paying 
voters  as  messengers,  the  principle  was 
good,  but  it  could  be  evaded  with  the 
greatest  ease.  The  prohibition  only  ap- 
plied to  persons  actually  on  the  register ; 
but  their  Mends  or  relatives,  not  on  the  re- 
gister, coidd  be  employed.  Nor  did  he  think 
they  shoidd  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
no  person  on  the  register  should  be  em- 
ployed during  an  election.  The  prohi- 
bition would  defeat  itself.  The  law  now 
disqualified  any  election  agents  from  voting; 
yet  it  was  weU  known  that  they  did  vote 
on  each  side.  What  he  would  suggest  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was,  that  in- 
stead of  asking  Uie  House  to  affirm  the 
principle  of  his  Bill  by  the  second  reading, 
he  should  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act ;  the  Committee 
would  have  all  the  Bills  on  the  subject 
before  it,  and  after  such  an  inquiry,  the 
House  would  be  better  prepared  to  deal 
with  it.  Such  a  course  need  not  involve 
any  needless  delay,  for,  as  both  Bills  now 
jstood,  they  must  be  separately  discussed, 
whereas  a  Committee  would  consider  the 
provisions  of  both  measures,  without  fur- 
ther delay.  As  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Beading  (Sir  F.  Gold- 
smid)  that  the  defeated  candidate,  if  he 
had  the  inajority  of  unbought  votes,  should 
take  the  seat,  this  was  no  more  than  an 
Election  Committee  had  now  the  power  of 
deciding.  It  could,  in  that  case,  give  the 
seat  declared  void  for  bribery  to  the  can- 
didate who  had  not  bribed. 

Sib  FRANCIS  GOLDSMID  explained, 
that  when  he  made  the  suggestion  ho  was 
quite  aware  of  the  state  of  the  law  on  this 
point. 

Mb.  MACAULAY  observed,  that  the 
House  did  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind 
one  fact.  In  every  election  acts  were  done 
which  must  be  known  to  many  people 


were  acts  of  bribery.  Yet  the  public  did 
not  think  fit  to  call  for  any  prosecutions 
for  this  offence.  How  it  could  enter  the 
mind  of  any  one  that  visiting  it  with  im- 
prisonment and  hard  labour  would  stimu- 
late unwilling  prosecutors,  he  could  not 
conceive.  He  had  heard  with  great  sur- 
prise the  emphatic  denunciation  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  George  Grey).  He, 
as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  followed  the 
suit  of  the  Gloucester  and  Wakefield  Com- 
missioners, and  assented  to  the  evidence 
given  by  three  gentlemen  who  stood  in  the 
position  of  having  flagrantly,  he  might  say, 
impudently,  violated  the  enactments  of  that 
Bill,  which  were  very  easily  carried  out,  and 
very  effective  where  carried  out.  What  was 
the  plain  principle  of  the  Act  ?  That  all 
disbursements  of  money  should  be  through 
the  candidate's  agent  for  election  expenses, 
and  should  undergo  the  supervision  of  the 
election  auditors.  That  injunction  was 
plainly  to  be  obeyed,  it  was  easy  to  be 
obeyed,  and  if  obeyed  it  would  lead  neces- 
sarily to  this  result — that  no  money  of  the 
candidate  could  bo  disbursed  except  pub- 
licly, for  the  auditors*  accounts  wero 
published  in  the  newspapers;  and,  inas- 
much as  9-lOths,  if  not  99-lOOths  of  the 
money  corruptly  expended  came  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  pocket  of  tho  candi- 
dates, this  provision,  duly  complied  with, 
would  dry  up  the  whole  of  that  source  of 
corrupt  expenditure.  It  was  in  evidence 
before  tho  auditors,  however,  that  tho 
money  paid  at  those  elections  was  not  paid 
in  the  manner  prescribed,  but  was  obtained 
from  quarters  with  which  that  evidence 
had  made  them  all  familiar.  How,  then, 
such  a  provision  could  bo  said  to  be  wholly 
and  entirely  nugatory  and  required  to  bo 
I  replaced  by  others  of  a  different  character, 
I  he  could  not  understand.  But  ho  was 
aware  that  tho  institution  of  the  election 
auditor  might  be  materially  improved.  He 
would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  state- 
ment laid  before  the  auditor  should  be 
open  to  the  inspection,  attack,  and  criti- 
cism of  the  agent  for  the  other  side,  who 
should  be  allowed  to  go  into  all  the  items. 
This  he  thought  would  be  a  great  protec- 
tion. The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Plymouth  (Mr.  Collier)  had  not  only  as- 
serted the  nugatory  character  of  the  pro- 
vision in  regard  to  tho  election  auditor, 
but  accompanied  his  statement  by  a  refer- 
ence to  Sir  F.  Slade  which  he  thought 
rather  unfortunate  for  his  argument.  Tho 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  Sir  F. 
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tended,  thoagh  the  provision  was  nomin- 
ally binding  upon  both  Powers,  that  there 
was  much  reciprocity  in  this  stipulation. 
Nor  in  the  course  of  the  Correspondence 
respecting  the  Treaty  could  he  find  the  re- 
motest allusion  to  such  an  engagement  on 
the  part  eitiier  of  the  French  or  the  Eng- 
lish Government.  In  that  coiTesxmndence 
the  subject  of  the  coal  trade  was  twice  ad- 
verted to.  In  Lord  Cowley's  despatch  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  dated  the  23rd  of  De- 
cember, 1859,  he  stated  that  Count  Wa- 
lew^  had  informed  him  on  the  22nd  of 
December  that  he  had  had  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Cobdcn  which  might  lead  to  very 
important  results ;  that,  among  other  ar- 
rangements, the  French  Government  might 
be  disposed  to  admit  British  coal  imported 
oTerland  "  at  the  same  rate  of  duties  as 
Belgian  coal — seaborne  ooal  to  be  subjected 
to  the  present  duty  for  five  years,  when 
they  would  bo  assimilated  to  coal  intro- 
duced overland."  Lord  John  Eussell,  in 
his  reply,  dated  the  17th  of  January,  1860, 
speaking  of  his  desire  that  •  some  of  the 
commodities  not  now  prohibited  by  the 
French  tariff  should  be  selected  for  early 
reduction,  went  on  to  say : — 

"  An  allusion  is,  indeed,  noade  hj  Count  Wa- 
lewski  to  British  coal ;  but  such  is  the  market  for 
that  commodity,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
th*t  no  public  interest  would  be  excited  upon  the 
question  whether  the  duty  charged  on  it  in  Franco 
is  to  be  high  or  low,  or  whether  the  remission  is 
to  be  immediate  or  postponed.  Indeed,  there  still 
remains  more  or  less  of  a  disposition,  wbich 
formerly  was  strong,  to  Tiew  the  export  of  coal 
with  jealousy,  or  even  to  subject  it  to  fiscal  re- 
striction." 

Lord  John  Russell  then  proceeded  to 
state  what  reductions  in  the  tariff  Her 
Majesty's  Government  was  prepared  to 
make  in  favour  of  French  goods,  and  to 
intimate  what  relaxations  in  the  French 
Tariff  he  expected  in  return.  On  the  3 1  st 
of  January  the  Treaty  was  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  Lord  John  Russell 
wrote  on  the  same  day  to  Lord  Cowley 
and  ICr.  Cobden,  to  convey  to  them  Her 
Majesty's  approval  of  the  able  and  judi- 
eious  manner  in  which  the  negotiations  had 
been  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  and  to 
intimate  that  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
would  be  sent  to  Lord  Cowley  as  soon  as 
it  was  ready.  But  not  once  in  the  corres- 
pondence—  neither  in  the  original  pro- 
posal of  Count  Walewski,  nor  in  the  more 
fully  developed  proposal  of  Lord  John 
Russell — nor  in  the  despatch  conveying 
Her  Majesty's  approval — was  the  engage- 
ment contained  in  the  11th  Article  of  the 
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Treaty  even  hinted  at.  It  wonld  really 
seem  as  if  no  equivalent  whatever  had 
been  asked  for  in  return  for  this  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  England — as  if  it  had 
been  contemptuously  thrown  into  the 
bargain  as  something  too  insignificant  to 
be  thought  worth  mentioning.  Now,  no 
one  would  plead  that  this  was  a  matter  of 
reciprocity ;  for  though  it  was  true  that 
the  engagement  was  equally  binding  on 
both  countries,  no  one  could  expect  that 
England  would  ever  import  ooal  tnm 
France.  He  did  not  wish  to  lay  much 
stress  upon  the  circumstance  that  so  long 
as  this  Treaty  should  continue  in  force  we 
should  be  cut  off  from  one  source  of  re- 
venue of  which  we  might  otherwise  have 
availed  ourselves,  though  there  were  high 
authorities  in  political  economy  who  were 
in  favour  of  an  export  duty  on  coal.  'J'he 
question  had  another  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  a  much  more  serious  aspect.  No 
one,  he  thought,  would  deny  that  the 
matter  had  strong  political  bearings.  He 
took  for  granted,  what  he  believed  was 
now  universally  admitted,  that  the  issue 
of  the  next  struggle  which  might  take 
place  upon  the  seas  would  be  decided  by 
steam.  We  in  England,  at  least,  were  so 
satisfied  of  this  that  we  had  ceased  to  build 
any  other  vessels  than  steamships  for  par- 
poses  of  war,  and  we  had,  at  great  ex* 
pense,  converted  many  of  our  sailing  ves- 
sels .into  steamers.  All  other  maritime 
nations  were,  he  believed,  imitating  our 
example  more  or  less  rapidly.  But  from 
this  state  of  things,  it  would  follow,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  nation  would  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  naval  warfare,  which,  having 
itself  coal  in  great  abundance,  and  of  good 
quality,  was  able  to  cut  off  supplies  of  coal 
suitable  for  steamers  from  countries  with 
whom  it  might  be  at  war.  Now,  we  were 
at  present  in  this  position.  It  so  happ«!ied 
that  we  had  not  only  more  extensive  coal- 
fields  than  any  other  nation  in  Europe, 
but  that  there  was  to  be  found  in  great 
abundance  within  these  islands  a  kind  of 
coal,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
steam-coal,  better  adapted  for  steam  navi- 
gation thaii  that  which  was  possessed  by 
any  other  European  nation.  Owing  to  its 
greater  density,  its  bulk  in  proportion  to 
its  weight  was  very  small,  compared  with 
the  other  kinds  of  ooal,  so  that  a  muoh 
greater  number  of  tons  eould  be  stowed 
away  in  the  hold  of  a  ship.  At  the  same 
time  a  given  weight  of  this  description  of 
coal  would  generate  a  much  greater  quan- 
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should  not  have  been  incurred.  He  would 
recommend  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
to  accede  to  the  suggestion  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet. 

Me.  MELLOR  said,  that  of  himself  he 
felt  disposed  to  accede  to  the  proposal  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  (Sir  George  Grey), 
although  he  still  retained  strong  opinions 
of  the  necessity  of  the  two  clauses,  de- 
priving witnesses  of  the  privilege  of  not 
answering  questions  put  to  them,  and  in- 
creasing the  punishment  which  should  be 
awarded  under  the  Act.  For  both  of  these 
he  was  prepared  to  adduce  strong  reasons, 
but  he  woidd  not  now  detain  the  House. 
He  gave  his  consent  to  the  proposal  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet. 

Mb.  EDWIK  JAMES  said,  he  would 
then,  as  a  matter  of  form,  move  the 
Amendment  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  has  given  notice,  "  After  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Pre- 
vention Act  (1854)  Amendment  Bill,  to 
move  that  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a 
Select  Committee."  The  question  now  is 
that  the  Motion  for  the  Second  Reading 
*  be  withdrawn. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

CORRUPT  PEACTICES  PREVENTION  ACT 

(1854). 

SELECT   COMMITTEE   APPOINTED. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  that  with 
the  permission  of  the  House  he  would 
move  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  operation  and  effect 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act 
(1854),  and  whether  any  further  nfeasures 
are  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  corrupt 
practices  at  elections.  He  would  trouble 
the  House  with  a  very  few  observations, 
because  he  understood  the  House  had  prac- 
tically agreed  to  the  reference.  It  was 
desirable,  however,  that  a  system  should  be 
adopted  by  which  something  like  honesty 
and  purity  of  election  might  be  secured. 
The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Reading 
had  suggested  that  the  petitioning  candi- 
date, after  bringing  home  a  charge  of  bri- 
bery, should  have  the  seat  even  without  a 
majority  of  legal  votes.  This  would  en- 
tirely overturn  the  lex  et  conmetudo  Par- 
Uamenti.  In  fact,  a  proposition  more  mon- 
strous and  unconstitutional  as  a  specific 
against  bribery  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
As  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Not- 
tingham had  withdrawn  his  Bill  he  would 
not  now  revive  the  discussion ;  but  there 
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were  great  difficulties  in  the  question,  and 
the  main  reason  why  he  had  given  notice 
of  this  Motion  was,  that  being  now  early 
in  the  Session,  they  might,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  Members  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  the  subject,  if  the 
House  were  sincere,  proceed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  some  real  measure  to  put  a  stop  to 
bribery.  The  Corrupt  Practices  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1854  was  the  emanation  of  a 
Parliamentary  Committee;  to  a  certain 
extent  it  had  worked  well ;  but  he  must 
say  what  little  experience  ho  had  entirely 
corroborated  what  had  been  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey),  that  in 
practice  the  provision  in  respect  to  the 
election  auditor  had  become  perfectly  nuga- 
tory. He  could  not  give  a  stronger  evi- 
dence of  this  than  the  fact  that  after  the 
last  election  there  were  twenty-six  or 
twenty- seven  Election  Committees,  and  in 
no  single  instance  had  the  return  been 
made  by  the  election  auditor  in  time  to 
come  before  the  Committee.  The  election 
auditor's  returns  almost  invariably  came  in 
after  the  petition  had  been  tried.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that,  with  additional  safe- 
guards, the  institution  might  not  be  made 
a  valuable  one;  but,  practically,  at  present 
it  was  utterly  illusory.  He  trusted  the 
result  of  the  Committee  would  be  the  pro- 
duction  of  some  rational  measure  calculated 
to  do  away  with  the  serious  evi|s  now  com- 
plained of;  for,  as  the  great  historian  who 
had  just  passed  away  from  us  truly  ob- 
served, the  history  of  Parliamentary  cor- 
ruption remained  yet  to  be  written.  He 
trusted  that  blot,  which  sullied  and  dis- 
graced our  institutions,  would,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  investigation  of  this  Committee, 
be  speedily  swept  away,  leaving  pure,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  the  noblest  institution 
which  a  free  people  was  ever  permitted  to 
enjoy. 

Me.  Serjeant  KINGLAKE  said,  he 
rose  to  second  the  Motion,  as  he  thought 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  taken  the 
right  course  in  recommending  that  the 
subject  should  be  left  to  the  consideration 
of  a  Select  Committee.  He  (Mr.  Serjeant 
Kinglake)  felt  that  this  question  was  one 
not  only  of  serious  importance,  but  of 
great  difficulty.  It  was  quite  clear  that 
hitherto  the  Legislature  had  failed  in  ac- 
complishing its  great  object  in  the  sup- 
pression of  corrupt  practices  at  elections. 
It  was  very  easy  to  introduce  a  speculative 
remedy ;  what  was  required  was  a  clear, 
distinct,  and  practical  remedy.  The  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Prevention  Act  would  have 
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better  deserved  its  name  if  it  had  been 
called  the  Corrupt  Practices  Protection 
Act.  That  measure  might  have  been  good 
enough  in  the  intention  of  its  framers; 
but  it  had  wofully  failed  in  practice.  •  The 
Gloucester  Election  Committee  stated  in 
their  Report  that  the  office  of  election  audi- 
tor existed  only  to  delude  the  Legislature 
and  the  public — that  instead  of  aiding  in 
the  detection  of  electoral  abuses  it  acted  as 
a  screen  to  prevent  their  exposure.  What 
was  wanted  to  put  down  corruption  was 
not  so  much  sovere  penalties  and  more 
stringent  laws  as  increased  means  of  de- 
tection. If  there  had  been  a  strong  feel- 
ing out  of  doors  against  bribery  the  law 
would  have  been  put  in  force  and  found 
effective,  but  then  there  was  a  freemasonry 
carried  on  on  both  sides  in  the  boroughs 
where  bribery  was  practised,  which  ren- 
dered the  discovery  of  delinquents  most 
difficult.  Of  late  years  the  Election  Com- 
mittees of  that  House  had,  happily,  been 
more  earnest  and  more  honest  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties ;  and  in  exact  pro- 
portion as  Members  petitioned  against 
found  that  their  seats  were  really  in  peril 
candidate0  became  more  scrupulous  as  to 
the  practices  they  sanctioned  at  the  time 
of  an  election.  By  facilitating  inquiry 
and  improving  the  tribunal  to  which  elec- 
tion petitions  were  referred,  more  would  be 
done  towards  eradicating  .this  evil  than  by 
sentencing  hundreds  of  men  to  hard  labour, 
or  by  making  Members  of  that  House  take 
oaths  at  the  table,  and  enter,  as  it  were, 
into  recognizances  for  their  future  conduct. 
He  begged  to  second  the  Motion. 

Mr.  PHILIPPS  remarked,  that  not- 
withstanding all  that  had  been  said  to  the 
contrary  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  had 
been  attended  with  good  results.  It  was 
true  that  much  remained  to  be  done  to  ex- 
tirpate electoral  corruption,  but  the  ten- 
dency of  things  was  towards  improvement. 
The  disclosures  at  Gloucester  showed  that 
while  thousands  had  been  spent  there  at 
recent  elections,  tens  of  thousands  used  to 
be  spent  in  the  same  manner  in  former 
times.  The  mode  of  appointing  the  elec- 
tion auditor  might  be  improved  if  his 
nomination  were  in  the  hands  of  some  au- 
thority unconnected  with  the  locality.  The 
power  of  scrutinizing  election  accounts  or 
of  appointing  the  officer  who  was  to  scruti- 
nize them,  might  be  safely  intrusted  to  the 
revising  barrister.  If  the  House  were  to 
inflict  excessive  penalties  on  persons  guilty 
of  bribery,  a  revulsion  of  feeling  might  be 
excited  in  favour  of  the  offenders,  it  would 
Afr,  Serjeant  Kinglake 


be  much  better  to  make  such  persons  the 
objects  of  public  ridicule  and  contempt 
than  to  elevate  them  into  tlie  position  of 
martyrs.  The  worst  kind  of  manufacturo 
was  that  of  martyrs. 

Mb.  PULLElt  observed,  it  was  the 
wisest  course  to  refer  this  and  the  other 
Bills  on  the  same  subject  to  the  Select 
Committee.  A  remark  had  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  Hull  Election  Commit- 
tee to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  failure 
of  justice,  because  while  one  man  was 
condemned  another  escaped.  That  was  a 
defect  incidental  to  every  mode  of  admin- 
istering justice,  because  unless  a  man, 
whatever  his  guilt,  were  accused  and  suffi- 
cient evidence  was  brought  against  him  ho 
could  not  be  punished.  The  way  to  pre- 
vent colourable  employment  at  elections 
would  be  to  disqualify  voters  engaged  by 
either  candidate  from  voting  at  elections. 

Me.  WYKEHAM  MAKTIN  said,  that 
one  cause  of  the  non-appearance  of  prose- 
cutors for  bribery,  was  the  general  repug- 
nance of  the  English  people  to  qui  tarn 
actions,  the  only  remedy  which  the  law 
provided  for  the  offence.  He  did  not  think 
the  appointment  of  a  public  prosecutor 
would  remedy  the  evil.  The  other  day 
the  House  ordered  the  prosecution  of  two 
persons  for  bribery  at  the  Beverley  elec- 
tion ;  and  what  was  the  result }  Anybody 
who  referred  to  TM  Times  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding, would  find  tliat  at  a  public  meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  Beverley,  not 
consisting  exclusively  of  one  party,  but 
even  comprising  some  opponents  of  the 
two  convicted  bribers,  strong  resolutions 
were  passed  condemnatory  of  the  course 
taken  by  that  House,  and  pledging  the 
meeting  to  resist  such  ''  an  attack  on  the 
liberties  of  Beverley."  It  appeared  from 
this  that,  in  one  borough  at  least,  it  was 
thought  perfectly  legitimate  to  bribe. 
When  bribery  was  the  subject  of  jests  in 
the  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  it  was 
plain  that  the  tone  of  the  public  mind  re- 
quired elevating.  He  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  engaged  in  three  election 
contests  in  which  the  solicitors  on  both 
sides  thought  they  would  have  been  dis- 
graced by  taking  a  fee  for  their  services. 
Ho  had  had  some  difficulty  in  prevailing 
on  one  professional  gentlem^  to  accept  a 
fee  for  acting  as  election  agent.  It  was 
no  less  bribery  for  a  solicitor  to  take  a 
retainer  of  twenty-five  guineas  than  for 
a  poor  voter  to  take  five  shillings  for  loi- 
tering about  a  committee-room  as  a  mes- 
senger. 
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Mb.  DAKBY  GRIFFITH  said  that  one 
source  of  corruption  hitherto  overlooked 
took  the  form  of  loans  from  candidates 
to  their  constituents.  Applications  were 
sometimes  made  to  a  Member  for  loans 
after  his  return ;  and  though  these  trans- 
actions might  not  appear  to  either  party 
concerned  to  be  at  variance  with  law  or 
morals,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  money 
being  given  in  consideration  of  political 
support  they  were  essentially  corrupt. 
Such  loans  would  naturally  influence  future 
▼otes,  without  any  further  money  being 
necessarily  passed  to  the  recipients  about 
the  time  of  another  election.  The  Com- 
mittee to  whom  this  question  was  to  be 
referred,  while  endeavouring  to  stop  up 
all  the  other  channels  of  corruption,  ought 
not  to  neglect  the  one  which  he  had  indi- 
cated. 

Mr.  ANGER8TEIN  hoped  that  the 
Committee  would  inquire  into  the  whole 
question  of  election  expenses,  particularly 
into  the  system  of  employing  paid  canvas- 
sers. The  masses  of  the  people,  he  be- 
lieved, desired  to  have  the  expenses  of  elec- 
tions diminished.  A  very  great  source 
of  expense,  however,  was  the  machinery 
created  by  Parliament  itself. 

Mr.  cave  said,  he  did  not  believe  that 
bribery  was  to  be  put  down  by  severity 
alone.  Certainty  of  detection  and  punish- 
ment would,  in  his  opinion,  be  more  effica- 
cious. With  reference  to  the  payment  of 
the  travelling  expenses  of  voters,  he  would 
suggest  that  it  could  hardly  be  made  illegal 
without,  in  some  counties,  rendering  neces- 
sary the  erection  of  a  polling  place  for 
only  a  dozen  or  so  of  voters. 

Mr.  W.VANSITTAKT  said,  he  wished 
to  call  attention  to  the  influence  which 
might  be  exercised  by  collectors  of  rates 
and  taxes,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  they 
would  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as 
election  auditors,  and  forbidden  to  take  any 
part,  direct  or  indirect,  in  elections. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  appointed — 

**  To  inquire  into  the  operation  and  effect  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act  (1854),  and 
whether  any  and  what  further  measures  are 
Moessarjr  S^r  the  prevention  of  Corrupt  Practices 
at  Elections." 

ELECTION  PETITIO.NS  ACT  (1818)  AMEND- 
MENT  BILL. 

SEGOKD  BKADINO  DEFERRED. 

BiR  GEOKGE  GREY  said,  he  hoped 
the  Second  Reading  of  this  measure  would 


not  be  pressed  to-day,  as  it  formed  a  por- 
tion of  a  much  larger  measure  which  was 
at  present  in  course  of  preparation  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  nome  Depart- 
ment. 

Second  Reading  deferred  till  Wednesday 
next. 

ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD  OR  DRINK 

BILL. 

SECOND  BEADING. 

Mr.  SCHOLEFIELD  said,  t4iat  in 
moving  the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill, 
he  wished  to  explain  that  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  measure  were  to  impose 
penalties  upon  persons  who  sold  impure 
articles  as  warranted  pure,  to  enable  Cor- 
porations to  appoint  analysts,  to  authorize 
persons  buying  goods  to  take  them  to  such 
analysts  to  be  examined,  and  to  make  their 
certificates  evidence  in  case  no  testimony 
was  produced  to  contradict  them.  It  was 
almost  identical  with  the  Bill  which  he 
introduced  last  Session.  There  were  some 
slight  changes,  and  if  any  other  improve- 
ments could  be  introduced,  he  should  be 
glad  to  adopt  them.  Tlie  Bill  was  one 
of  importance,  especially  to  the  working 
classes,  and  he  hoped  the  second  reading 
would  be  allowed  to  pass. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  would  not  oppose 
the  second  reading;  but  it  contained  se- 
veral points  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  analysts,  and  other  matters,  which 
required  to  be  considered  with  care  in 
Committee. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  as  the 
Bill  was  very  similar  to  the  Bill  of  last 
Session,  the  principle  of  which  had  been 
affirmed  by  a  large  majority,  ho  should 
not  oppose  the  second  reading.  But  it 
was  not  to  be  understood  that  he  pledgee! 
himself  to  all  the  details,  some  of  which 
required  to  be  considered  with  care  and 
attention. 

Bill  read  T  and  Committed  for  Wednes- 
day 29th  February. 

CASE  OF  MR.  BALF£. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  rose  to  move 
for  a  copy  of  the  Commission  for  an  Inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Balfe,  a  magistrate 
of  the  County  of  Roscommon,  accused  of 
having  committed  a  criminal  offence ;  to- 
gether with  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  make  the  inquiry, 
and  correspondence  connected  therewith. 
He  believed,  upon  high  legal  authority, 
that  all  such  Commissions  as  that  referred 
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to  in  his  notice  were  illegal,  and  that  the 
Commissioners  had  no  right  whatever  to 
administer  an  oath  to  any  witnesses  whom 
they  examined.  !Mr.  Balfe  took  part  in 
the  election  for  Hoscommon,  and  he  was 
charged  with  subornation  of  perjury  and 
attempted  personation.  The  charge  was 
not  made  at  the  time  of  the  election,  but 
upon  a  subsequent  occasion,  at  the  period 
for  appointing  sheriffs  for  the  counties. 
His  name  stood  first  on  the  list  of  three 
gentlemen  recommended  by  the  Judges  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  but,  nevertheless,  he 
was  passed  over,  and  one  of  the  other  two 
was  appointed  sheriff  for  Roscommon.  Mr. 
Balfe  requested  an  explanation.  The  Chief 
Secretary  replied,  that  it  was  not  the  prac- 
tice for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  state  the 
reasons  of  his  choice ;  but,  on  applying  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Balfe  was  in- 
formed that  he  had  been  passed  over  be- 
cause a  charge  had  been  made  against  him 
in  connection  with  the  Boscommon  elec- 
tion. The  Lord  Chancellor  proposed  to 
issue  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
charge.  Mr.  Balfe  protested  against  such 
an  inquiry,  but  his  protest  was  unavailing ; 
for  !&&.  Demoleyns,  a  gentleman  at  the 
bar,  of  high  character  and  reputation,  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  charge.  Mr. 
Balfe  protested  against  being  placed  on  his 
trial  before  such  a  tribunal ;  but  not  wish- 
ing to  shrink  from  vindicating  his  character 
under  any  circumstances,  he  consented  to 
appear  before  that  gentleman.  Mr.  De- 
mole3ms  went  into  evidence,  and  made  a 
Eeport  which  completely  exculpated  Mr. 
Balfe  from  the  guilt  of  perjury  and  perso- 
nation. Within  the  last  few  days  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
stating  that  the  report  entirely  absolved  him . 
So  the  matter  stood.  Mr.  Balfe  had  been 
exculpated,  but  he  had  been  subjected  to 
an  impolitic  and  unconstitutional  inquiry. 
Now  he  (Colonel  Dunne)  wished  to  point 
out  the  difficulty  into  which  the  Govern- 
ment must  get  by  issuing  these  illegal 
Commissions ;  especially  in  cases  involving 
political  motives.  The  legal  way  of  trying 
a  man  charged  with  such  an  offence,  was 
to  take  him  before  a  magistrate,  or  to  pre- 
fer an  indictment  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  against  him;  and  Mr.  Balfe  com- 
plained that  neither  of  those  courses  had 
been  adopted.  The  practice  of  appointing 
these  Commissions  was  inconvenient,  ille- 
gal, and  fraught  with  all  kinds  of  mischief. 
It  had  never  been  followed  in  England; 
and,  if  it  were  to  be  continued  in  Ireland, 
they   might  as  well  have  another   Star 
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Chamber  in  that  country.  There  was 
nothing  whatever  to  justify  the  accusation 
against  Mr.  Balfe.  No  doubt  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  not  bound  to  give  any 
reason  why  the  Crown  passed  him  over; 
but  the  Lord  Chancellor  )iad  imprudently 
made  known  the  reason,  and  thus  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  vindicate  his  cha- 
racter against  a  charge  which  had  not  been 
proved.  He  hoped  the  €K)vernment  would 
give  an  assurance  that  the  practice  he  had 
condemned  would  now  cease. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  had  brought  forward  the 
Motion  in  the  fairest  manner,  and  had 
stated  the  case  with  accuracy.  He  had 
admitted  that  the  course  pursued  was  the 
same  as  that  adopted  in  former  cases  of  the 
same  kind,  though  he  had  not  mentioned, 
as  he  might  have  done,  that  it  was  pre- 
scribed by  statute  in  regard  to  magistrates 
appointed  under  the  Constabulary  Act: 
the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  charge 
preferred  against  Mr.  Balfe  was  issued, 
therefore,  in  accordance  with  both  law  and 
practice.  He  (Mr.  Cardwell)  was  happy 
to  say  that  he  would  agree  to  the  Motion 
for  the  production  of  all  the  papera  on  the 
subject.  It  was  desirable  that  the  House 
should  be  in  possession  of  these  documents 
before  it  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the 
case;  but  he  was  anxious  now  to  state 
what  actually  happened.  The  law  cast 
upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  duty  of 
selecting  sheriffs  for  the  several  counties. 
Three  names  were  submitted  to  him  by 
the  Judges,  and  it  was  usual  to  select  the 
first  on  the  list.  It  was,  however,  not  his 
duty  to  take  that  first  name ;  and  in  the 
very  same  county,  not  long  ago,  that  usage 
was  departed  from.  The  gentleman  first 
on  the  list,  who  was  then  passed  over, 
wrote  to  inquire  the  reason,  and  he  re- 
ceived an  answer  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  appointed  one  gentleman  whose  name 
was  on  the  list  to  the  office  of  High  Sheriff, 
and  that  he  could  not  recognize  on  the  part 
of  any  other  gentleman,  whatever  position 
he  might  occupy  on  the  list,  a  right  to  raise 
a  question  why  he  was  not  himself  the 
object  of  choice.  It  was  quite  clear  that 
such  a  right  was  not  recognized  either  by 
law  or  practice  ;  but  then  it  might  be  said 
that  by  refusing  to  give  a  reason  they 
would  pain  the  feelings  of  the  gentleman 
concerned,  and  injure  his  character  and 
position.  Mr.  Balfe  was  invited  to  return 
an  answer  to  the  charge,  and  he  distinctly 
denied  its  truth.  There  being  this  abso- 
lute contradiction  of  fact,  a  gentleman  of 
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the  highest  respectahility  at  the  har  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  matter.  Both 
parties  appeared  hefore  him,  and  were 
heard  by  counsel.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  asked  why  there  had  not  been  a 
criminal  trial,  but  a  greater  hard^p  could 
scarcely  have  been  practised  upon  Mr. 
Balfe  than  by  the  Government  instituting 
criminal  proceedings  in  such  a  case.  The 
evidence  was  conflicting,  but  Mr.  Balfe  dis- 
tinctly denied  that  he  was  guilty  of  any 
attempt  to  personate  a  voter.  Mr.  De- 
moleyns  reported  that  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  charge  against  Mr.  Balfe,  and 
contained  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  had  not  been  sustained  ;  but 
he  added  that  though  he  had,  satisfactorily 
to  himself,  arrived  at  that  conclusion,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  circumstances 
proved  before  him  justified  Mr.  O'Donnell 
in  demanding  the  inquiry  and  in  subse- 
quently pressing  for  it.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant then  communicated  to  Mr.  Balfe 
the  result  of  the  Commission,  and  stated 
that  in  his  estimation  Mr.  Balfe's  cha- 
racter was  entirely  unaffected  by  the 
charge.  The  general  question  as  to  is- 
suing these  Commissions  was  a  separate 
matter,  but  with  regard  to  the  present 
case  he  trusted  the  House  would  suspend 
its  judgment  until  all  the  papers  were  on 
,the  table.. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  where  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  found 
his  authority  for  instituting  such  an  in- 
quiry. He  had  slated — adroitly,  but  not 
canc&dly — that  under  the  Constabulary 
Act  the  Crown  had  power  to  investigate 
by  Commission  the  conduct  of  its  own 
officers.  The  very  fact,  however,  that  there 
was  an  Act  providing  a  particular  mode  of 
investigation  for  the  case  of  stipendiary 
magistrates  might  have  suggested  to  the 
clear  mind  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  there  was  no  power  under  that  statute 
to  try  any  other  class  of  the  Queen's  sub- 
jects. It  was,  unquestionably,  illegal  to 
issue  a  Commission  to  inquire  whether 
Mr.  Balfe,  who  was  not  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  had  stood  by  while  somebody 
voted  who  ought  not  to  have  done  so ;  and 
the  gentleman  who  administered  an  oath 
to  Mr.  Balfe  had  rendered  himself  liable 
to  be  indicted.  The  inquiry,  in  short,  was 
illegal  alike  in  its  inception  and  in  its 
conduct.  In  the  case  of  another  similar 
Commission,  a  newspaper  which  had 
innocently  published  the  proceedings  was 
prosecuted  for  so  doing,  and  did  not  get 
its  costs.    Such  inquiries  were  illegal,  and 


the  administration  of  oaths  by  those  who 
conducted  them  was  forbidden  by  positive 
law.  Again,  he  would  a^  how  the  cost 
of  these  proceedings  wa^  defrayed.  He 
supposed  that  it  came  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Eund  in  some  shape  or  other ;  but, 
however  this  might  be,  it  would  be  better 
to  let  the  common  law  of  England  prevail 
in  Ireland.  The  principle  involved  in  the 
appointment  of  such  a  Commission  was  a 
most  improper,  and  it  might  prove  a  most 
dangerous  one. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  that  he 
was  delighted  that  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land was  not  mixed  up  in  these  proceed- 
ings, for  if  he  were,  he  should  have  lost  all 
confidence  in  the  Government  of  Ireland. 
If  this  case,  which  appeared  to  excite  so 
little  interest,  had  occurred  in  England, 
every  country  gentleman  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace  would  have  come  down 
and  protested  against  so  unheard-of  and 
despotic  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  Executive.  He  knew  nothing  of  Mr. 
Balfe,  except  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic gentleman  of  liberal  opinions  and  of 
large  property.  At  the  last  election  for 
Roscommon,  Mr.  Balfe  opposed  the  Castle 
interest,  and  since  that  time  he  seemed  to 
ha^e  been  a  marked  man.  What  would 
have  happened  if  the  late  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland  (Mr.  Whiteside)  had  acted 
in  the  way  complained  of?  Would  not 
hon.  Members  on  the  Ministerial  side  have 
denounced  his  conduct  in  words  as  strong 
as  the  English  language  could  supply  r 
The  House  was  equally  bound  to  watch 
the  system  of  government,  or  rather  no 
government,  which  at  present  existed  in 
Ireland.  Had  the  Chief  Secretary  been 
there,  this  Commission  would  never  have 
been  issued,  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  far  too  prudent  to  give  reasons  for 
striking  a  sheriff's  name  off  the  list.  The 
fact  was  that  all  this  was  done  by  the 
backstairs  influence  at  Dublin  Castle.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Cardwell)  had  en- 
deavoured to  take  the  House  off  the  scent 
by  referring  to  what  the  Government  were 
empowered  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  paid 
magistracy;  but  Mr.  Balfe  was  no  paid 
magistrate,  and  could  not  be  dealt  with  in 
any  such  way.  He  had  been  struck  off 
the  list  of  sheriffs,  and,  upon  demanding 
an  explanation,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  verr 
imprudently  furnished  him  with  one.  **  Oh 
that  mine  enemy  would  give  a  reason ! " 
Mr.  Balfe  might  ^ave  said ;  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  did  give  a  reason,  declaring 
that  during  the   election  Mr.  Balfo  had 
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been  a  party  to  the  personation  of  a  voter. 
Then  a  eorrespondence   ensned  between 
Mr.  Balfe  and  tbe  present  Lord  Chancellor, 
in  which  the  latter  got  the  worst  of  it, 
both  in  law  and  logic.     Atr.  Balfe  de- 
manded   that    the    charges  against    him 
should  be  brought  forward  in  the  light  of 
day.     He  disapproved  of  tho  Commission, 
but  said  he  would  come  before  it.     He  did 
appear  accordingly,  and  was  entirely  ac- 
quitted.    The  inference  which  he   (Mr. 
Osborne)  drew  from  all  this  was  that  the 
present  mode  of  governing  Ireland  was 
unsatisfactory;    that  backstairs  influence 
was  predominant  there ;  that  men's  cha- 
racters might  be  whispered  away;    and 
that  if  they  did  not  happen  to  be  on  the 
list  of   high  sheriffs   they  would  never 
know  tKe  reason  why.     The  people  of 
Ireland  were  in  favour  of  the  Ix)rd-Lieu- 
tenancy,  and  he  should  not  attempt  to 
disturb  their  decision;    but  at  the  same 
time  he  thought  there  might  be  a  great 
reform  in  the  system.     At  present  it  was 
a  grotesque  burlesque ;  but  it*  it  was  to  be 
a  pageant,  at  least  it  should  be  a  solemn 
pageant,  and  not  one  brought  into  play 
merely  for  such  things  as  the  inauguration 
of  baths  and  washhouses.     If  such  a  case 
had  happened  under  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun, 
every  Irishman  would  have  started  up  to 
denounce  it.     As  it  was,  wishing  to  deal 
impartially  with  such  questions,  and  look- 
ing upon  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant  as  a 
man  well  formed  to  adorn  private  life,  he 
thanked  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  for 
bringing  the  subject  under  notice.     The 
accusation  against  Mr.  Balfe  was  preferred 
in  quite  a  Venetian  manner,  though  to 
say  that  the  letter  was  dropped  into  the 
lion's  mouth  would  be  to  cast  a  slur  upon 
that  noble  animal.     This  discussion  would 
lead  men  to  question  the  expediency  of 
continuing  the  government  of  Ireland  by 
means  of  a  Lord  Lieutenancy,  or,  at  any 
rate,  it  would  show  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's powers  should  be  scrutinized  more 
severely  than  at  present.     He  hoped  the 
result  would  be  to  give  a  blow  to  the 
backstairs  influence  which  in  this  case  had 
been  directed  against  a  gentleman  who 
bore  as  high  a  character  as  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber of  this  House. 

Mb,  LONGFIELD  said  that,  though 
differing  from  that  gentleman  in  politics, 
he  felt  bound  to  defend  Mr.  Demoleyns, 
the  Commissioner,  from  the  unjust  attack 
which  he  thought  had  been  made  against 
him  during  the  discussion.  No  hole-and- 
corner  meeting  had  been  heM,   but  the 
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inquiry  was  entered  upon  after  full  notioei 
and  was  fully  and  fairly  attended.  Mr, 
O'Donnell  and  Mr.  Balfe,  who  were  the 
particfi  on  either  side,  both  assented  when 
asked  whether  the  evideice  should  be 
given  on  oath,  and  the  Commissioner  had 
not  acted  illegally  in  taking  it.  He  (Mr. 
Longfield)  deprecated  these  Commissionay 
which  were  unconstitutional,  and  followed 
precedents  set  in  bad  times.  But  as  those 
precedents  had  been  followed  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  no  person  could  have  been  se- 
lected from  the  bar  who  was  more  likely 
to  do  justice  than  Mr.  Demoleyns;  and 
before  his  decision  was  given  all  the  par- 
ties expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the 
strict  impartiality  and  ability  evinced  bj 
him  throughout  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  GEORGE  said,  there  was  no  more 
distinguished  lawyer  at  the  Irish  bar  than 
Mr.  Demoleyns ;  but  the  House  should  not 
suffer  its  attention  to  be  distracted  from 
tho  real  question  at  issue  here  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  individual  selected  as  Com- 
missioner.    He   was  not  aware  of  any 
general  law   which  in  such  an  inquiry 
idlowed  a  Commissioner  to  take  evidence 
on  oath,  and  so  doubtful  was  Mr.  Demo- 
le3ms  as  to  the  extent  of  his  authority, 
that  he  had  at  first  declined  to  examine  on 
oath  at  all,  and  only  did  so  when  the  par- 
ties concurred.     But  was  it  fair,  on  such 
nn  inquisitorial,  if  not  illegal,  inquiry,  to 
call  on  any  man  to  be  sworn?     If  Mr. 
Balfe  had  refused,  it  would  have  appeared 
as  though  he  was  afraid  to  meet    the 
charge.  It  was  only  proper  that  the  House 
should  know  that  Mr.  O'Donnell,  who  ap- 
peared as  the  accuser,  was  the  acting  Par- 
liamentary agent  of  the  candidate  favoured 
by  the  Castle,  but  opposed  by  Mr.  Balfe, 
at  the  Roscommon  election.    As  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Grovemment  in  striking  off 
Mr.  Balfe's  name  from  the  list  of  sheriflb, 
he  admitted  that  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  Executive  to  displace  a  gentleman 
from  the  list,  but  they  ought,  when  called 
upon,  to  show  satisfactory  reasons  for  so 
doing.    If   the  course    pursued    in  Mr. 
Balfe's  case  were  followed,  no  man's  cha- 
racter in  the  land  would  be  safe.    He 
trusted  that  they  would  never  hear  of 
such  Commissions  again.     Upon  a  ehai^ 
of  aiding  and  abetting  the  personation  of 
a  voter,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  have  instituted  a  criminal  proseoution. 
As  it  was,  Mr.  Demoleyn's  acquittal  was 
not  so  full  and  fair  as  it  should  have  been. 
He  ought  not  to  have  alluded  to  compli- 
cated evidence,  which  afforded  some  reasoft 
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for  the  belief  that  his  Report  was  intended 
to  cover  a  rather  shabby  retreat  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  exeuse  their  inadvertence  in  having  been 
betrayed  into  such  proceedings.  The  Go- 
vernment were  wrong  in  condemning  Mr. 
Balfe  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  in  in- 
quiring into  a  charge  that  ought  never  to 
have  been  made.  When  these  documents 
were  produced,  he  (Mr.  George)  hoped 
that  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  proper  administration  of 
justice  in  future,  the  subject  would  receive 
full  and  searchii^  inquiry. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  ho  could  not 
help  expressing  his  regret  that  as   the 
papers  were  to  be  produced,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  George)  had  en- 
tered into    this  case,    and,    besides   his 
charges  against  the  Executive,  had  directly 
impugned  the  judicial  impartiality  of  the 
Commissioner,  insinuating  that  his  Report 
was  biassed  by  political  feelings.     Being 
unacquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  no  opinion  to  express 
respecting  them;  but  there  was,  he  ad- 
mitted, considerable  force  in  the  objection 
made  to  inquiries  conducted  in  this  way. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  practice  was  not  now  adopted  for  the 
first  time,  but  had  been  sanctioned  by  pre- 
cedents under  former  Governments.     In 
England,  although  Commissions  had  fre- 
quently been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  magistrates  and  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  public  offices  under  the  Crown, 
he~  did  not  remember  that  upon  charges 
preferred  against  an  individual  magistrate 
merely  by  letter  any  such  steps  had  been 
directed  as  those  which  appeared  to  be 
sanctioned  by  precedent  in  Ireland.     The 
course  hero  would  be  to  communicate  to 
the  magistrate  a  copy  of  the  statement  im- 
pugning his  conduct  (which  appeared  to 
have  been  done  in  this  case),  and  if  his 
answer  was    unsatisfactory,    or  was    at 
variance  with  the  facts  submitted  to  the 
aathoritdes,   the  Lord  Chancellor  would 
employ  the  means  at  his  disposal  in  order 
to  satisfy  himself  whether   the    charge 
rested    on   any  good    foundation.    As  a 
matter  of   principle   he   (Sir   G.   Grey) 
thought  that  the  sooner  the  present  prac- 
tice in  Ireland  was  discontinued  the  better; 
but  meanwhile  it  was  unfair  to  attack  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
f<nr  follovring  the  precedents    set  them, 
when  they  had  selected  as  Commissioner 
a  gentleman  who,  by  common  consent,  was 
above  all  suspicion  of  partiality — at  any 


rate  until  the  remarks  made,  perhaps 
rather  inconsiderately,  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member.  With  respect  to  the 
administration  of  an  oath,  Mr.  Demoleyns, 
he  believed,  had  expressed  in  court  an 
opinion  that  he  was  empowered  to  do  so 
upon  the  consent  of  the  parties,  and  it 
must  not  therefore  be  assumed  that  the 
Commissioner  entertained  any  doubt  on 
the  subject. 

Colonel  DXJNI^E  said,  he  wished  to 
disclaim  all  intention  of  charging  Mr. 
Demoleyns  with  partiality.  He  had  only 
protested  against  the  Commissioner's  ad- 
ministration of  an  oath  to  the  witnesses, 
which  competent  authorities  believed  he 
was  not  warranted  in  doing. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Copy  orde%'ed — 

<*  Of  the  Cominission  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Balfe,  a  Mngistrate  of  the  county 
of  RoBooromon,  accused  of  having  oommittod  a 
criminal  ofifenco ;  together  nvith  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  make  the  inquiry,  and 
Correspondence  connected  therewith." 


ST.  GEORGE'S-IN-TIIE-EAST. 

COBRBSFONDENCE  MOVED   FOB. 

Mb.  butler  said,  he  rose  to  move  for 
a  copy  of  all  correspondence  that  had 
taken  place  between  the  Rev.  Bryan  King, 
the  vestry  of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  and 
the  Bishop  of  London,  relative  to  the  dis- 
turbances in  the  parish  church. 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  unless 
the  correspondence  was  in  possession  of  a 
Government  department,  the  House  had 
no  power  to  order  its  production. 

Mr.  BUTLER  said,  that  both  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  the  Home  Office  had  agreed 
to  the  return  being  made. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Five  o  clock. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 

Thursday y  February  16, 1860. 

MiMUTBfl.]    Took  the  Oa/A.~Tho  Earl  of  Tarw 

horough. 
Public  Bills. — 1*  Light  Weight  Racing. 

LIGHT  WEIGHT  RACING  BILL. 

BILL   PRESENTED.      FIEST   READING. 

Lord  REDESDALE  said,  he  had  to  ask 
their  Lordships  to  give  a  first  reading  to  a 
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Bill  for  regulating  the  weights  carried  by 
racehorses.  The  ridiculously  light  weights 
now  carried  in  some  cases  led  to  gambling 
practices  on  the  turf,  and  were,  he  be- 
lieved, exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  breed 
of  horses.  At  one  time  Parliament  im- 
posed restrictions  on  the  weights  allowed 
to  bo  run  at  races ;  and  although  that  Act 
had  been  repealed,  the  evil  now  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent,  that,  although  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  remedy  it  altogether, 
something  ought  to  be  done.  Every  one, 
he  thought,  would  admit  that  if  a  horse 
could  not  carry  seven  stone  he  could  be  of 
no  use  except  to  swell  the  crowd  of  horses 
in  a  race,  and  could  not  answer  any  legiti- 
mate purpose  of  racing.  He  proposed  to 
enact  by  his  Bill,  that  after  the  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1861,  no  horse  should  start  for  any 
racing  prize  carrying  less  than  seven  stone, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  horse 
and  £200.  The  penalty  was  made  re- 
coverable by  any  person  whatever  in  the 
superior  courts,  and  the  person  suing 
should  be  entitled  to  one  moiety  of  the 
penalty,  the  other  moiety  being  applicable 
to  a  weight  for  age  race  over  the  same 
course  on  which  the  illegal  race  had  been 
run.  The  oflfender  was  tdso  to  pay  donble 
costs.  He  would  not  at  present  name  a 
day  for  the  second  reading,  in  order  that 
persons  interested  might  have  sufficient 
time  for  considering  the  matter. 

Bill  to  prevent  the  entering  or  running 
Horses  carrying  very  light  weights  for  any 
Plate  or  Money,  presented,  and  read  1*. 

ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  PRAYER  BOOK. 

MOTION   FOB  A   PAPER.      OBS£BVATIONS. 

•  

Loud  EBURY  said,  he  wished  to  make 
a  statement  with  respect  to  a  matter  which 
was  discussed  by  their  Lordships  on  Mon- 
day last.  On  that  evening  he  moved  for 
the  Return  of  a  copy  of  the  Memorial  pre- 
sented to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  year  1851,  from  certain  clergymen  of 
the  English  Church,  praying  for  alterations 
in  the  burial  service,  and  for  his  Grace's 
reply  thereto.  He  was  told  in  answer  by 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  thS "Wool- 
sack  that  it  was  not  within  the  competence 
of  their  Lordships'  House  to  order  such  a 
Return,  the  Memorial  in  question  being  a 
private  document.  He  (Lord  Ebury)  then 
stated  that  he  believed  there  were  prece- 
dents for  the  Motion  ho  had  made,  but 
could  not  at  the  moment  remember  them, 
and  consented  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 
Ho  was  better  acquainted  with  the  pro- 

Lord  Redesdale 


ceedings  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
than  with  those  of  their  Lordships,  and 
he  found  that  there  the  precedents  were 
altogether  in  his  favour.  In  1854,  for 
example,  Mr.  Hey  wood  moved  for  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Crown  for  a  copy  of  the  alte- 
rations in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
proposed  by  the  Commissioners  appointed 
in  1789,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On  that  oc- 
casion the  Motion  was  resisted  by  Mr. 
Qoulburn;  but  the  House  of  Commons 
overruled  the  objections,  and  the  Return 
asked  for  by  Mr.  Hey  wood  was  ordered  by 
the  House.  Again,  so  recently  as  yester- 
day, a  Motion  was  made  in  the  other 
House  for  a  copy  of  the  correspondence 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  the  rector  of  St.  George' b- 
in-the-East,  and  though  an  objection  was 
taken  to  the  Motion,  it  was  nevertheless 
agreed  to  by  the  House.  According  to  the 
precedents  in  "another  place,"  therefore, 
he  was  perfectly  justified  in  making  the 
Motion  he  did.  His  object  was  to  make 
the  paper  for  which  he  moved  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Motion  before  their  Lordships, 
and  he  still  thought  it  was  competent  for 
them  to  order  the  production  of  the  paper. 
The  lord  CHANCELLOR  had  no 
doubt  that  his  noble  Friend  was  animated 
by  the  most  landable  intentions  in  the 
Motion  he  made  the  other  night,  and  that 
he  believed  he  was  following  a  regular 
course  in  doing  so.  He  (the  Lord  Qian- 
cellor)  had,  nevertheless,  felt  it  to  be  hie 
duty  to  draw  their  Lordships'  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  to  submit  whether  it  would 
not  be  an  anomalous  thing  for  them  to 
order  that  the  Paper  moved  for  should  be 
produced.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  all  present  that  it  was  not  competent 
for  their  Lordships  to  do  so,  and  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  pointed  out  in 
forcible  language  the  difficulties  and  incon* 
veniences  of  such  a  course.  There  were 
two  modes  by  which  his  noble  Friend 
could  have  moved  for  the  production  of  the 
Papers  in  question.  He  could  have  done 
so  by  moving  a  direct  Order  of  the  House; 
but  it  was  evident  that  their  Lordships 
could  not  have  enforced  such  an  Order,  or 
he  might  have  proposed  an  Address  to  the 
Crown  to  order  the  Paper  to  be  laid  on  the 
table ;  but  neither  would  the  Crown  have 
had  any  power  to  enforce  its  production. 
There  was  no  power  either  with  their  lord- 
ships or  the  Crown  to  compel  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  produce  a  particular 
book  or  memorial  from  his  library.     His 
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noble  Friend  pointed  to  precedents  in  the 
other  House  of  Fariiament  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. But  precedents  were  not  law. 
It  was  possible  i^Lat  such  things  might  ha^e 
been  done  per  incuriam,  but  he  could  not 
believe  that  they  were  warranted  by  the 
rules  of  the  House,  and  were  certainly 
not  safe  models  for  imitation.  If  that  was 
so,  a  Member  of  the  other  House  of  Far- 
iiament might  obtain  an  order  to  compel 
his  noble  Friend  to  produce  any  book  in 
his  library  which  he  might  wish  to  lay  on 
the  table  of  the  House.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  necessity  for  the  Memorial  which 
his  noble  Friend  moved  for  being  laid  on 
their  Lordships'  table,  as  a  reference  to  it 
would  have  equally  answered  his  purpose. 
Nobody,  be  presumed,  doubted  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  document. 

LoKD  BROUGBLAM  said,  he  could  not 
consent  that  their  Lordships  should  follow 
the  example  which  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Ebury)  told  them  had  been  set  in  "  another 
place.''     He  considered  that  by  doing  so 
they  would  lower  themselves,  not  only  in 
their  own  estimation,  but  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  to  a  level  to  which  that  House 
had  never  yet  sunk.     His  noble  Friend 
said  that  the  other  House  of  Fariiament 
had  agreed  to  an  Address  to  the  Crown 
to  cause  the  Archbishop  pf  Canterbury  to 
produce  a  book  that  was  in  his  library. 
But  the  Crown  could  no  more  order  the 
production  of  such  a  document  than  could 
the  Houses  of  Fariiament.   No  doubt  as  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
had  said,  such  was  the  course  which  had 
been  taken ;  and  there  was  another  which 
might  have  been  taken — namely,  to  pro- 
ceed without  an  Address  to  the  Crown,  and 
send  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  call  on  him  to  de- 
liver up  the  book.    Then,  if  the  book  was 
not  given  up,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  might 
follow  a  course  resembling  that  taken  by 
certain  persons,    not  clothed  wit^h  high 
authority,  but  possessed  of  physical  force, 
who,  meeting  a  man  on   the  highway, 
produced,  not  a  mace,  but  another  instru- 
ment, probably  more  effectual  than  the 
sight  of  the  awful  mace,  and  ordered  him 
to  deliver  up  his  purse,  with  an  intima- 
tion that  if  the  order  was  not  complied 
with  that  instrument,  and  not  entreaty, 
would  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
li    He  would  not  beheve  that  the  House 
of  Commons  could  be  so  forgetful  of  the 
first  principles  of  justice  as  to  resort  to 
that  course ;  nor  could  he  believe  that  they 
would  address  the  Crown  to  do  what  was 


an  illegal  act ;  for  the  Crown  had  no  more 
power  than  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  call 
on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  bring 
a  book  out  of  his  library.  Were  it  to  be 
so  far  forgetful  of  its  du^  as  to  attempt  to 
compel  him  to  do  so,  the  officers  of  the 
Crown  who  put  this  order  in  force  would 
be  subjected  to  the  heaviest  penalties. 

Lord  EBURY  replied,  that  if  their 
Lordships  thought  the  precedent  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  this  respect  was  a 
bad  one,  he  had  not  another  word  to  say ; 
but  he  had  thought  it  right  to  direct  their 
attention  to  it. 

TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  WITH  FRANCE. 

MOTION   FOK  COBBBSPONDEKCi;. 

The  Eabl  of  AIELIE,  pursuant  to 
notice,  moved  for  copies  of  any  corres- 
pondence, in  addition  to  that  already  pre- 
sented to  Fariiament,  that  might  have 
taken  place  between  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment and  the  British  Plenipotentiaries 
in  Paris  as  to  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce  with  France.  The  noble 
Lord  said  that  it  was  not  his  intention  on 
the  present  occasion  to  provoke  a  discus- 
sion of  the  general  merits  of  the  Commer- 
cial Treaty  with  France  which  had  re- 
cently been  signed  at  Paris,  nor  to  enter 
upon  the  question  of  its  bearings  on  our 
financial  and  commercial  policy.  These 
were  matters  which  would,  no  doubt,  be 
fully  discussed  next  week  in  that  other 
assembly  on  whose  decision  the  fate  of 
commercial  treaties  and  financial  projects 
might  be  said  to  depend,  and  he  had  no 
desire  to  anticipate  their  deliberations. 
The  object  which  he  had  now  in  view 
was,  simply  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from 
the  GK)vemment  some  explanation  of  that 
which  appeared  to  him  a  very  important 
provision  of  the  treaty,  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  could  find  no  reference  in  the 
correspondence  respecting  the  negotiations 
which  had  been  laid  before  Parliament, 
and  to  which,  if  his  memory  served  him 
right,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  made  no  allusion 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  on  Friday  last, 
though  with  respect  to  many  other  matters 
he  entered  into  very  detailed  explanations. 
The  provision  to  which  he  referred  was  to 
be  found  in  the  1 1th  Article  of  the  Treaty, 
which  ran  as  follows : — 

"  The  two  high  contracting  Powers  engage  not 
to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  coal,  and  to  levy  no 
duty  upon  such  exportation." 

It   would  hardly,  he  thought   be    con- 
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tended,  thongh  the  provision  was  nomin- 
ally binding  upon  both  Powers,  that  there 
waa  much  reciprocity  in  this  stipulation. 
Nor  in  the  course  of  the  Correspondence 
respecting  the  Treaty  could  he  find  the  re* 
moteet  allusion  to  such  an  engagement  on 
the  part  either  of  the  French  or  the  Eng- 
lish Government.  In  that  correspondence 
Uia  subject  of  the  coal  trade  was  twice  ad- 
verted to.  In  Lord  Cowley's  despatch  to 
Lord  John  Eussell,  dated  the  23ra  of  De- 
cember, 1859,  he  stated  that  Count  Wa- 
lewrid  had  informed  him  on  the  22nd  of 
December  that  he  had  had  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Cobdcn  which  might  lead  to  very 
important  results ;  that,  among  other  ar- 
rangements, the  French  Government  might 
be  disposed  to  admit  British  coal  imported 
overland  ''  at  the  same  rate  of  duties  as 
Belgian  coal — seaborne  ooal  to  be  subjected 
to  the  present  duty  for  five  years,  when 
they  would  be  assimilated  to  coal  intro- 
duced overland."  Lord  John  Eussell,  in 
his  reply,  dated  the  17th  of  January,  1860, 
speaking  of  his  desire  that- some  of  the 
commodities  not  now  prohibited  by  the 
French  tariff  should  be  selected  for  early 
reduction,  went  on  to  say : — 

'*  An  allusion  is,  indeed,  made  by  Count  Wa- 
lewski  to  British  coal ;  but  such  is  the  market  for 
that  commodity,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
that  no  public  interest  would  be  excited  upon  the 
question  whether  the  duty  charged  on  it  in  France 
is  to  be  high  or  low,  or  whether  the  remission  is 
to  be  immediate  or  postponed.  Indeed,  there  still 
remains  more  or  less  of  a  disposition,  wliich 
formerly  was  strong,  to  view  the  export  of  coal 
with  jealousy,  or  even  to  subject  it  to  fiscal  re- 
striction." 

Lord  John  Eussell  then  proceeded  to 
state  what  reductions  in  the  tariff  Her 
Majesty's  Government  was  prepared  to 
make  in  favour  of  French  goods,  and  to 
intimate  what  relaxations  in  the  French 
Tariff  he  expected  in  return.  On  the  3 1  st 
of  January  the  Treaty  was  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  Lord  John  Bussell 
wrote  on  the  same  day  to  Lord  Cowley 
and  Hr.  Cobden,  to  convey  to  them  Her 
Majesty's  approval  of  the  able  and  judi- 
eiouB  manner  in  which  the  negotiations  had 
been  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  and  to 
intimate  that  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
would  be  sent  to  Lord  Cowley  os  soon  as 
it  was  ready.  But  not  once  in  the  corres- 
pondence—  neither  in  the  original  pro- 
posal of  Count  Walewski,  nor  in  the  more 
fully  developed  proposal  of  Lord  John 
Kussell — nor  in  the  despatch  conveying 
Her  Majesty's  approval — was  the  engage- 
laent  contained  in  the  11th  Article  of  the 
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Treaty  even  hinted  at.     It  would  really 
seem  as  if  no  equivalent  whatev^  had 
been  asked  for  in  return  for  this  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  England — as  if  it  had 
been   contemptuously    thrown    intx)  the 
bargain  as  something  too  insignificant  to 
be  thought  worth  mentioning.     Now,  no 
one  would  plead  that  this  Tvas  a  matter  of 
reciprocity;  for  though  it  was  true  that 
the  engagement  was  equally  binding  <m 
both  countries,  no  one  could  expect  that 
England  would  ever    import  ooal  ftooL 
France.     He  did  not  wish  to  lay  mueh 
stress  upon  the  circumstanoe  that  so  long 
as  this  Treaty  should  continue  in  force  we 
should  be  cut  off  from  one  source  of  re- 
venue of  which  we  might  otherwise  have 
availed  ourselves,  though  there  were  high 
authorities  in  political  economy  who  were 
in  favour  of  an  export  duty  on  coal.    The 
question  had  another  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,   a  much  more  serious  aspect.    No 
one,   he  thought,  would  deny   that  the 
matter  had  strong  political  bearings.    He 
took  for  granted,  what  he  believed  was 
now  universally  admitted,  that  the  issue 
of  the  next  struggle  which  might  take 
place  upon  the  seas  would  be  decided  by 
steam.     We  in  England,  at  least,  were  ao 
satisfied  of  this  that  we  had  ceased  to  build 
any  other  vessels  than  steamships  for  pur- 
poses of  war,  and  we  had,  at  great  ex- 
pense, converted  many  of  our  sailing  ves- 
sels into  steamers.     All  other  maritime 
nations  were,  he  believed,  imitating  our 
example  more  or  less  rapidly.     But  from 
this  state  of  things,  it  would  follow,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  nation  would  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  naval  warfare,  which,  having 
itself  coal  in  great  abundance,  and  of  good 
quality,  was  able  to  cut  off  supplies  of  ooal 
suitable  for  steamers  from  countries  wi& 
whom  it  might  be  at  war.    Now,  we  were 
at  present  in  this  position.  It  so  happened 
that  we  had  not  only  more  extensive  coal- 
fields than  any  other  nation  in  Europe, 
but  that  there  was  to  be  found  in  great 
abundance  within  these  islands  a  kind  of 
coal,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
steam-coal,  better  adapted  tor  steam  nafi* 
gation  than  that  which  was  possessed  by 
any  other  European  nation.     Owing  to  iti 
greater  density,  its  bulk  in  proportion  to 
its  weight  was  yery  small,  compared  witi^ 
the  other  kinds  of  ooal,  so  that  a  mnoh 
greater  number  of  tons  could  be  stowed 
away  in  the  hold  of  a  ship.     At  tho  samo 
time  a  given  weight  of  this  description  of 
coal  would  generate  a  much  greater  qnaA' 
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aty  of  heat  than  other  desoriptions  of  coal. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  advantage  in  this 
respect  was  as  much  as  44  per  cent  in 
favour  of  steam-coal.  In  a  word,  it  was 
the  most  highly  concentrated  kind  of  fuel 
which  had  yet  been  discovered.  Its  ad- 
mirable qualities  were  now,  he  believed, 
fully  recognized  by  all  those  who  were 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
British  Navy.  It  had  been  carefully  tested 
by  experiments  conducted  on  board  the 
ships  of  war  of  the  French  Navy ;  and  the 
result  of  those  experiments  had  been  clearly 
to  establish  the  superiority  of  the  steam- 
coal  of  South  Wales  over  any  coal  which 
had  yet  been  discovered  in  France.  And 
neither  in  Belgium  nor  in  Qermany  was 
there  any  ground  for  supposing  that  any 
considerable  quantity  of  steam-coal  was  to 
be  found;  while  the  small  quantity  of 
steam-coal  extracted  from  the  mines  of 
those  countries  was  not  equal  in  quality 
to  the  produce  of  the  English  coal-fields. 
Under  present  conditions  we  had  it  in  our 
power,  if  so  minded,  to  cut  off,  or,  at  all 
events,  greatly  to  restnct  the  supply  to  fo- 
reign countries  of  a  material  which  might 
be  said  to  be  indispensable  for  purposes 
of  maritime  warfare.  That  could  be  done 
without  in  any  way  raising  unpleasant 
questions  as  to  matters  of  international 
law.  Our  right  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
coal,  was  not  and  could  not  be  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute:  it  was  a  mere  question  of 
internal  regulation,  with  which  foreign 
Powers  had  nothing  to  do.  We  had  the 
control  in  our  hands.  That  control,  if 
this  provision  of  the  Treaty  took  effect, 
we  were  about  to  abandon.  He  thought 
the  inconveniences  which  might  follow 
were  too  obvious  to  make  it  necessary  for 
him  to  dwell  on  them  at  much  length;  but 
he  would  cite  one  or  two  instances  by 
way  of  illustration.  He  would  suppose  | 
during  the  ten  years  that  this  Treaty  was 
to  be  in  force,  that  France  should  come 
into  collision  with  some  other  Power,  Eng- 
land remaining  neutral.  He  would  sup- 
pose that,  so  far  as  France  was  concerned, 
England  disapproved  entirely  of  the  war ; 
that  her  sympathies  were  enlisted  on  the 
other  side,  though  she  did  not  think  it  ne- 
CMsary  to  take  on  herself  Ihe  part  of  a  bel- 
ligerent. He  would  suppose,  further,  that 
the  operations  in  which  the  French  forces 
were  engaged,  depended,  to  a  gpeat  degree, 
on  the  equipment  of  their  steamers ;  and 
that  a  material  element  of  snccess  was  the 
capability  of  those  steamers  to  remain  at 
sea  under  steam  for  a  considerable  time 


without  being  obliged  to  return  to  port  to 
coal.  That,  it  was  obvious,  must  depend 
to  a  great  degree  on  the  quality  of  the  coal 
with  which  they  were  supplied.  That 
would  bo  a  case  in  which,  by  this  provi- 
sion, we  should  bo  bound  to  furnish  to 
France  any  quantity  of  that  warlike  ma* 
terial  which  was  most  required  for  the 
success  of  her  operations  against  a  friendly 
Power  with  whom  we  sympathized.  8up« 
pose,  again,  that  this  country  were  engaged 
in  war  with  some  maritime  Power,  or  with 
a  combination  of  maritime  Powers,  France 
preserving  her  neutrality.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Treaty  we  were  bound  to 
allow  French  traders  to  export  our  coala, 
whatever  might  be  their  ultimate  destina- 
tion. Coals  might  be  freely  exported  to 
the  ports  of  the  Power  with  which  we 
were  at  war,  or  to  the  nearest  convenient 
neutral  port,  if  the  enemy's  ports  were  too 
strictly  blockaded.  He  would  cite  only 
one  instance  moro.  With  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Powers  we  had  commercial  trea- 
ties ;  and  in  almost  all  those  Treaties  there 
was  inserted  what  was  called  a  ^'most  £&• 
voured  nation"  clause.  Under  those  Trea- 
ties we  were  bound  to  afford  to  other  na- 
tions the  same  commercial  advantages  as  we 
gave  to  Franco.  Suppose  circumstances 
should  arise  which  should  lead  to  serious 
misunderstandings  between  England,  on 
the  one  side,  and  several  of  the  great  Eu- 
ropean Powers  on  the  other,  and  that  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  a  coalition  on  the 
part  of  those  Powers  against  England. 
Such  coalitions  there  had  been,  such  coali- 
tions there  might  be  again.  But  under 
this  provision  we  should  be  bound,  up  to 
the  very  moment  when  war  should  be  de- 
clared, to  allow  every  one  of  those  States 
to  export  from  this  country,  and  to  accu- 
mulate in  their  own  dockyards,  coal  to  be 
supplied  to  steamers  wMch  were  to  be 
employed,  it  might  be,  in  endeavouring  te 
effect  a  descent  upon  our  own  shores.  It 
might  be  that,  under  such  circumstanoesi 
and  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in 
which  this  provision  had  placed  them,  the 
Government  of  the  day  might  be  compelled 
to  take  upon  itself,  as  the  Governments  of 
this  country  had  sometimes  done  in  days 
gone  by,  the  tremendous  responsibility  of 
precipitating  the  conflict,  and  of  striking 
the  flrst  blow  before  the  preparations  of 
the  combined  Powers  should  be  completed* 
But  in  that  case  the  responsibility  would 
in  reality  rest,  not  upon  those  who  might  be 
compelled  to  take  it,  but  upon  the  head  of 
that  Government  which,  by  assenting  to 
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this  inconsiderate  and  ill-advised  conces- 
sion,  would  have  rendered  such  a  step 
necessary.     The  people  of  England,  if  he 
knew  anything  of  their  temper,  were  above 
all  things  jealous,  and  justly  jealous,  of 
proceedings  on'the  part  of  theirGovemment 
which  might  tend  in  any  manner  to  impair 
the  maritime  superiority  of  their  country 
over  other  nations.    And  how  could  they 
be  otherwise  ?    It  was  not  long  since  the 
Prime  Minister  told  them, — ^for,  though  the 
Inrords  were  spoken  to  a  deputation,  yet  the 
words  of  a  Prime  Minister  of  England 
went  forth  throughout  the  land,  and  not 
through  this  land  only,  but  through  Europe 
and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, — that  the 
very  existence  of  this  country  depended 
upon  the  maintenance  of  her  superiority  at 
sea.     If  we  gave  eflfect  to  this  treaty,  and 
to  this  provision,   let  them  beware  that 
there  arose  not  ere  long  a  cry  in  England 
that  this  treaty  must  be  torn  up  and  scat- 
tered to  the  winds,  because  its  provisions 
were  incompatible  with  the  security  of  the 
country.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chcmcellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  that  great 
speech  the  other  night,  in  which  he  un- 
folded his  commercial  policy,  and  surpassed 
even  all  his  former  efforts,  had  expressed 
a  hope  that  this  Treaty  might  tend  to 
knit  together  in  bonds  of   amity  those 
two  great  and  high-spirited  nations  whose 
conflicts    had   often    shaken  the   world. 
So  far,  at  least,  as  this  provision  was  con- 
cerned, he  (the  Earl  of  Airlie)  could  see 
in  it  nothing  but  the  fruitful  source  of 
mutual  jealousies,  of  distrust,  of  dissen- 
sions, it  might  be  of  enmity  and  war ;  and 
it  was  in  tibe  interest  of  peace,  as  much 
as  for  any  other  cause,  and  because  he 
wished  from  his  heart  to  see  a  good  under- 
standing  between    France  and  England 
established  and  maintained — because  he 
wished    to  see  an  alliance,    not  of  the 
Government  only,  but  of  the  nations,  that 
he  deprecated  this  provision.     He    did 
entreat  the  Government  that  they  would 
use  their  influence  with  the  Government 
of  France  to  induce  them  to  allow  this 
article  to  be  revised.     Surely,  it  could 
be  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  French 
Government,  under  the  guise  of  a  Com- 
mercial Treaty,  to  introduce — to  smuggle 
in  as  it  were — ^a  provision  which  at  no  dis- 
tant period  might  preclude  the  Government 
of  England  from  taking  steps  which  they 
might  consider  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  country ;  and,  if  such  a  project  really 
had  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  it  was  not  possible  that 
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Her  Majesty's  Government  oonld  desire  to 
assist  them  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  But 
if'it  should  appear  that  difficulties  were 
likely  to  arise  Which  would  render  it  im- 
possible for  the  two  Governments  to  agree 
to  revise  this  provision  of  the  Treaty,  then 
he  hoped  that  Parliament  would  take  tiiat 
step  which  was  expressly  recognized  bj 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  itself,  and  that  it 
would,  at  all  events,  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Treaty  untU  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  had  been  arrived  at  with  re- 
gard to  this  provision.  It  was  probably 
quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  state  that  in 
the  step  he  had  taken  and  in  the  observa- 
tions he  had  made  to-night  he  had  not  been 
prompted  by  any  spirit  of  hostility  towards 
the  Government.  On  the  contrary,  he 
thought  he  had  acted  a  very  friendly  part 
towards  them  in  taking  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  out  to  them  that  the 
provision  which  he  had  been  discussiag 
was  open,  not  only  in  his  opinion,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  many  of  their  habitual  sup- 
porters, to  the  very  gravest  objections, 
and  in  affording  them  an  opportunity  of 
giving  explanations  and  of  producing 
papers  which  might  throw  a  light  upon 
the  subject.  He  was  anxious  to  know, 
and,  no  doubt,  the  House  and  the  country 
were  also  anxious  to  know,  when  this  pro- 
posal was  first  made  and  by  whom  it  was 
broached,  when  the  Foreign  Secretary  was 
informed  of  it,  whether  it  was  submitted 
to  the  Cabinet,  whether  any  instructions 
on  the  subject  were  transmitted  to  Lord 
Cowley  and  Mr.  Cobden,  whether  any  com- 
munications were  received  from  them  on 
this  subject  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  what 
was  the  nature  of  those  communications, 
and  whether  Lord  Cowley  and  Mr.  Cobden 
were  entirely  agreed  upon  this  point. 
Lord  Cowley  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  consulted  respecting  this  Treaty.  I^ 
his  first  despatch  to  Lord  John  Eussell  his 
Lordship  said — 

"If  Her  Majesty's  Government  decide  upon 
parsuiog  ibis  negotiation,  it  cannot  be  intrust^ 
to  better  bands  than  tbose^f  Mr.  Cobden.  7^® 
merit  of  wbatever  may  be  effected  will  rest  solely 
with  him,  and  it  is  but  fair  that  he  should  hare 
the  satis&ction  of  putting  his  name  to  the  wi 
arrangement.'* 

Again,  in  his  letter  of  January  28,  ho 
said  — 

'*  The  way  had  been  so  completely  cleared  by 
Mr.  Cobden's  previous  active  exertions,  that  the 
task  which  I  have  had  to  perform  has  been  com- 
paratively light." 

That  task  must  certainly  have  been  very 
light  indeed,  and    the  negotiation  even 
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seemed  to  have  proceeded  a  considerable 
length  before  Lord  Cowley  had  any  official 
information  on  the  subject.  The  noble 
Earl  concluded  by  moving— 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  for  Copies  or  Extracts  of  any  Corres- 
pondence (in  addition  to  that  already  presented  to 
Parliament)  which  may  have  taken  place  between 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  Her  Majesty's 
Plenipotentiaries  in  Paris  respecting  the  Negotia- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France." 

LoBD  WODEHOUSE  had  no  objection 
to  iiimish  copies  of  or  extracts  from  the 
correspondence  referred  to,  though  he  did 
not  know  that  they  would  afford  the  in- 
formation which  the  noble  Earl  seemed 
to  desire.      His  noble  Eriend  said  that 
Lord  Cowley  had  apparently  been  very 
little  consulted,  and  that  the  Treaty  had 
really  been  negotiated    by  Mr.  Cobden. 
Now,  nobody  had  the  slightest  desire  to 
conceal  that.    The  Treaty  was  negotiated 
principally  by  Mr.  CobdcD,  and  he  (Lord 
Wodehoose)   did  not  think  that  public 
confidence  in  it  would  be  diminished  by  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact.    With  respect  to 
the  11th  Article  of  the  Treaty,  he  did  not 
imderstand  his  noble  Eriend  to  object  to 
the  engagement  that  no  export  duty  should 
be  levied  on  coal;  but  to  the  stipulation 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
not  prohibit  the  exportation  of  coal  from 
Great  Britain.    Now,  on  this  point  his 
noble  Eriend  had  failed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  19th  Article,  or  "  favoured 
nation  clause,"  in  which  the  two  high 
contracting  Powers  engaged  ''not  to  en- 
force one  against  the  other  any  prohibition 
of  importation  or  exportation  which  shall 
not  at  the  same  time  be  applicable  to  all 
other  nations."    This  stipulation  would 
prevent  Her  Majesty  from  prohibiting  the 
export  to  France  of  any  article  which  was 
not  also  prohibited  from  being  exported  to 
any  other  country.    That  was  a  provision, 
therefore,  which  any  Government  would 
be  very  loth  to  adopt,  because  prohibition, 
if  made  at  all,  must  be  general.    The 
stipulation  was  one  which  it  was  very 
important  to  bear  in  mind  when  consider- 
ing the  operation  of  the  special  provision 
contained    in  the   11th  Article,   and    it 
Beemed  to  him  to  afford  an  answer  to  one 
portion  of  the  noble  Earl's  speech.     The 
noble  Earl's  principal  objection  to  this 
provision  arose  from  the  inconvenience  or 
the  danger  which  might  be  incurred  if  the 
En^hsh  Government  were  unable  to  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  coal  to  France  in  case 
of  war  or  intended  war.    Such  a  prohi- 
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bition,  he  said,  would  entail  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility  upon  the  Government,  and 
would  be  regarded  as  a  first  step  towards 
hostilities.  But  the  prohibition  would  be 
just  as  serious  whether  any  such  article 
were  contained  in  the  treaty  or  not.  If 
war  were  apprehended  with  France,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  forbid  the  exportation 
of  coal,  it  would  matter  very  little  whether 
such  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  or  not ; 
the  angry  feelings  which  would  be  aroused 
by  any  such  prohibition  would  be  the 
same  in  either  case ;  and  the  breaking  of  a 
commercial  treaty  would  not  add  to  the 
inconveniences  of  war.  The  noble  Earl 
argued  as  though  we  ought  to  reserve  aUour 
steam-coal  for  our  own  navy ;  but  this  we 
could  only  do  as  regarded  all  other  nations 
as  well  as  France.  He  (Lord  Wodehouse) 
thought,  therefore,  that  exaggerated  ap- 
prehensions had  been  expressed  as  to  the 
effect  of  a  provision  which  merely  recorded 
the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment not  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  m 
article  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
manufacturers  and  to  the  trade  of  France. 
The  Eabl  op  HAKD WICKE  said,  that 
the  present  ccmversation  raised,  in  fact,  the 
question  of  the  whole  Treaty,  which  he 
considered  a  very  one-sided  affair — wholly 
on  the  side  of  France.  As  far  as  regarded 
political  considerations  and  the  future,  he 
would  not  deny  that  when  the  time  arrived 
that  the  export  duties  and  the  import 
duties  of  the  two  countries  should  be 
placed  on  the  footing  on  which  they  would 
probably  be  placed  some  years  hence,  very 
great  advantages  might  be  derived  from 
the  Treaty;  but  when  we  gave  away  by 
Treaty — by  solemn  Treaty — to  a  neighbour- 
ing country,  and  bound  ourselves  hand  and 
foot  not  to  retract  the  engagement,  whe- 
ther we  liked  it  or  not,  until  a  very  cri- 
tical moment  should  arrive— important 
resources  of  the  State,  the  Goyemment 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  the  jealousy 
of  the  people  was  excited.  He  looked  on 
coals  as  the  great  power  which  this  coun- 
try possessed  for  aggression  or  defence, 
and  he  protesjied  against  that  portion  of 
the  Treaty  which,  in  words  so  specific  and 
remarkable,  withdrew  from  us  the  power 
of  retracting  at  any  time  the  exportation 
of  that  most  important  element  in  warfare. 
To  say  that  the  engagement  was  recipro- 
cal was  to  place  silk  against  coals — an 
utter  absurdity.  There  was  no  equality 
in  this,  at  all  events.  This  very  power 
of  prohibition  on  both  sides  operating  in 
this  unequal  manner,  was  an  evidence  of 
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what  IB  stated  at  the  outset,  that  the 
Treaty  was  altogether  a  one-sided  one. 
Bnpposing  that  some  nnfortonate  circum- 
Btance  should  arise,  and  that  with  regard 
to  the  ''  most  favoured  nation"  clause,  we 
quarrelled  with  Bussia,  and  stopped  our 
trade  in  coal  with  her,  our  trade  in  that 
article  would  still  be  continued  with 
France ;  and  supposing  that  France  should 
be  a  neutral  Power,  the  trade  in  coal  be- 
tween France  and  Russia  would  offer  so 
important  a  source  of  revenue  to  France 
that  she  would  be  anxious  to  pursue  it  to 
any  extent,  and  we  should  be  obliged,  at 
the  risk  of  grievous  offence  to  France,  to 
continue  the  coal  trade  virtually  to  our 
enemy,  owing  to  being  pledged  not  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  under  any  circum- 
Btances.  To  tie  ourselves  to  such  an  en- 
gagement in  such  a  manner  that  we  could 
never  retract,  was  a  mode  of  proceeding 
he  could  not  understand. 

The  Duke  op  SOMERSET  said,  he 
tiiought  the  noble  Earl  had  very  much 
exaggerated  the  importance  of  this  matter, 
for  he  did  not  believe  that  any  country  in 
Europe  would  be  prevented  from  going  to 
war  by  the  want  of  English  coal.  Did 
ttieir  Lordships  believe  that  if  France 
wished  to  go  to  war  with  England  want 
of  coal  would  prevent  her  ?  Certainly  he 
did  not.  In  the  expenses  of  a  war,  the  ad- 
ditional amount  to  be  paid  for  coal  weuld  be 
insignificant.  The  advantage  to  France  of  the 
free  exportation  of  English  coals  consisted 
in  its  lessening  the  expense  of  French  ma- 
nufactures, by  keeping  down  the  price  at 
her  own  mines.  If  the  French  were  to  set 
up  manufactures,  it  would  be  only  on  the 
guarantee  of  getting  coals  at  a  reasonable 
price.  If  they  found  the  price  of  coals 
suddenly  raised  against  them,  they  could 
not  compete  with  our  manufacturers;  they 
could  not  do  this  without  cheap  steam 
power.  Supplying  the  French  with  coal 
was  putting  them  on  a  level,  and  enabling 
^lem  to  compete  with  our  manufa3turers ; 
if  they  had  not  coal  they  could  not  com- 
pete. But  the  question  of  coal  was  only 
one  of  the  points  which  made  the  noble 
Earl  object  to  the  Treaty.  He  objected  to 
it  from  beginning  to  end.  He  said,  "  We 
give  everything  to  France,  and  we  get 
nothing  in  return."  He  (the  Duke  of 
Somerset)  considered  this  Treaty  a  measure 
valuable  as  the  commenceqient  of  a  new 
era  for  trade.  It  was  the  foundation  of 
a  new  system  of  intercourse  between  Eng- 
land and  France  and  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  he  believed  that  hereafter  it 
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would  produce  amicable  relations  in  place 
of  the  warlike  preparations  which  were 
now,  unfortunately,  so  visible  throughout 
Europe.  He  believed  that  this  Ttettj 
would  be  found,  if  carried  out  for  a  year 
or  two,  most  advantageous  to  this  oountiy. 
To  withdraw  from  &e  Treaty  the  provi- 
sion  against  retracting  the  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  coal  would  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  manufacturers  of  France, 
and  induce  them  to  suspect  that  we  were 
actuated,  not  by  a  desire  for  mutual 
prosperity,  but  for  our  own  selfish  ends. 
Supposing  a  French  manufactory  started, 
and  the  English,  acting  under  a  presumed 
commercial  policy,  checked  the  exportation 
of  British  coals,  what  would  be  the  result? 
The  French  must  carry  on  their  worka 
with  high-priced  French  coals,  or  give 
them  up.  It  was  ^ot  a  question  of  irar 
and  peace.  Let  war  arise;  and,  as  be- 
tween belligerents,  all  treaties  ceased  to 
operate.  If  we  wanted  to  tell  the  French 
they  might  compete  with  us  in  manufac- 
turing skill,  one  thing  was  requisite,  and 
that  was  an  assurance  that  they  should  be 
secure  of  getting  coal  at  a  certain  price. 
What  was  the  argument  of  the  French 
on  this  subject  ?  They  said  the  prosperity 
of  France  really  required  that  they  should 
exclude  English  coals,  and  for  this  reason: 
English  coal  had  done  them  mischief;  it 
had  come  in  and  prevented  the  French 
from  developing  their  own  mineral  re- 
sources ;  if  this  coal  had  not  come  in,  the 
French  would  have  opened  up  the  coal 
-fields  of  France.  Cool  was  now  brought 
in  cheap,  and  they  did  not  sufficiently 
develope  their  own  resources,  and  if  var 
came  suddenly  upon  them  they  would 
be  unable  to  compete  with  England.  R 
would  take  them  some  time,  they  mai"^" 
tained,  before  they  could  open  their  own 
coal  pits,  so  as  to  rei)lace  the  quantity 
that  would  be  withdrawn  by  the  stopp^ 
of  the  English  supply.  Now,  this  was  the 
French  mode  of  arguing  this  point.  Bw 
it  appeai-ed  to  him  (the  Duke  of  Some'l"^/ 
that  the  view  taken  in  that  House  to-x»gpt 
by  the  noble  Earl  relative  to  retaining 
the  power  to  stop  the  exportation  of  cows^ 
would  be  in  every  respect  a  great  mistake. 
If  we  did  prohibit  the  exportation  of  coatf, 
it  would  necessaiily  excite  so  strong  » 
feeling  as  to  be  almost  tantamount  to  « 
declaration  of  war.  , . 

Eakl  grey  agreed  with  the  Bohie 
Duke  that  the  objection  taken  by^^ 
noble  Earl  really  involved  an  objection 
to  the  whole  treaty,  and  on  that  ^^ 
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ground  he  concurred  with  the  noble  Earl. 
He  did  not  wish  to  impose  any  restriction 
on  the  export  of  coal.  The  county  with 
which  he  was  connected  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  that  export,  and  when  in  the 
other  House  he  took  an  active^  part  in  the 
opposition  to  the  duty  on  the  export  of  coal 
proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  though 
it  did  not  succeed  at  the  time,  succeeded 
shortly  after,  for  the  duty  lasted  only  a  year 
or  two.  He  also  trusted  that  circumstances 
might  never  arise  to  make  it  the  interest 
of  this  country  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
coal;  but  still  they  could  not  say  what 
might  be  the  state  of  things  in  future 
yearSi  and  therefore  he  objected  to  deprive 
the  Government  and  Parliament  of  the 
power,  should  circumstances  require  it,  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  export  of  coal.  He 
agreed,  however,  with  the  noble  Duke  that 
the  objection  extended  much  further — it 
extended  to  the  whole  system  of  making 
oommercial  regulations,  which  ought  to  be 
settled  according  to  our  own  domestic  in- 
terests, a  matter  of  stipulation  with  foreign 
countries.  He  did  not  object  in  them- 
selves to  most  of  the  changes  provided  for 
by  the  commercial  treaty.  He  had  no 
wish  to  continue  any  protection  in  favour 
of  the  British  silk  manufacturer,  of  the 
colonial  wine-grower,  of  the  home  watch- 
maker, or  of  any  one  trade  aflfected  by  the 
treaty.  All  those  protections  were  bad, 
and  should  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. He  might  doubt,  indeed,  whether, 
looking  at  the  present  state  of  the  country 
and  the  condition  of  our  finances,  the  duty 
upon  wine  was  one  which  ouglit  to  have 
been  selected  for  reduction.  He  was  con- 
finned  in  that  doubt  by  a  very  high  au- 
thority, because  ho  found,  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Cobden  and  Lord  Cowley, 
I/)rd  John  Russell  himself  expressly  stating 
that  there  were  other  duties  which  would 
have  a  prior  claim  upon  the  attention  of 
our  Government,  were  it  not  for  what  we 
were  to  get  in  return.  In  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  same  despatch.  Lord  John 
stated  that,  looking  at  the  different  nature 
«nd  the  much  higher  yalue  of  Prench  as 
compared  with  British  brandy,  and  having 
i^gard  to  the  interests  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  Government  thought  that  10«.  would 
be  a  proper  duty  for  French  brandy.  But 
the  duty  now  proposed  was  one  of  8«.  2d, 
only.  A  duty  which  was  nominally  equal 
Blight  not  be  really  so,  and  when  articles 
differed  much  in  intrinsic  value,  the  same 
duty  would  bear  upon  them  with  an  un- 
equal pressure,     liritish  brandy  was  much 


cheaper  and  less  valuable  than  French 
brandy,  and  to  put  the  same  duty  upon 
both  might,  in  point  of  fact,  be  tantamount 
to  imposing  a  differential  duty  against  our 
own  producer.  Such,  so  lately  as  the 
17th  of  January,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Government.  He  was  inclined  to  adhere 
to  it  still.  We  should,  perhaps,  learn 
from  the  correspondence  which  had  been 
moved  for,  what  were  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  the  Government  to  alter  theiif 
opinion.  But  that  was  not  his  main  ob- 
jection to  the  treaty.  Ho  objected  to 
making  commercial  questions  a  matter  of 
stipulation  with  foreign  countries.  A 
commercial  treaty  debarred  Parliament 
from  dealing  with  financial  questions  as  it 
ought  to  do,  according  to  its  own  unbiassed 
judgment,  unfettered  by  any  foregone  con- 
clusion between  this  country  and  France, 
but  with  reference  only  to  our  own  do- 
mestic interests.  It  was,  he  thought,  an 
infringement  of  the  power  and  rights  of 
Parliament.  It  was,  moreover,  a  return 
to  the  old  vicious  principle  of  making 
commercial  regulations  a  matter  of  bar* 
gain  with  foreign  countries,  which  we 
knew  from  experience  led  to  the  adoption 
of  a  narrow  and  restrictive  commercial 
policy.  We  knew  that  so  long  as  we  made 
our  own  admissions  of  foreign  produce 
contingent  upon  the  mode  in  which  foreign 
countries  dealt  with  our  produce,  no  pro- 
gress was  made  in  relieving  Europe  from 
the  evils  of  a  restrictive  system.  We 
knew,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  we 
ceased  to  trouble  ourselves  with  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  nations  and  regulated  our 
import  duties  simply  according  to  our  own 
interests,  commercial  freedom  made  great 
progress,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  Yet 
now  we  were  returning  to  the  old  perni- 
cious system.  We  were  going  to  reduce 
certain  duties  upon  French  produce,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  advantage  which  we 
might  derive  directly  from  their  reduction, 
but  for  the  sake  of  certain  other  conces- 
sions which  Franco  was  to  make  with  re- 
gard to  British  produce.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  policy  ?  The  imme- 
diate tendency  would  be  to  confirm  the 
French  people  in  all  those  prejudices 
which  now  held  firm  possession  of  their 
minds ;  to  make  them  believe  that  the  im- 
pending change  in  the  system  of  protection 
which  had  so  long  existed  among  them 
was  to  take  place  for  the  benefit,  not  of 
French,  but  of  British  industry ;  to  lead 
them  to  look  to  the  gain  they  might  obtain 
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fVom  tiie  admission  of  their  produco  to  our 
markets,  instead  of  to  the  direct  odvantogo 
of  relaxing  their  own  commercial  law. 
That  was  extremely  dangerous.  If  the 
opinion  of  France  became  really  in  favour 
of  commercial  freedom,  no  doubt  a  sound 
system  would  speedily  be  established ;  but 
if  it  remained  as  at  present,  then  he  feared 
there  was  yer^  little  chance  of  an  effectual 
reform.  Their  Lordships  would  observe 
that  the  advance  which  France  made  on 
the  road  of  commercial  freedom,  as  far  as 
the  Treaty  was  concerned,  was  most  in- 
considerable. She  retained  her  whole 
system  of  navigation  laws,  and  she  bound 
herself  to  no  duties  upon  our  manufactured 
goods  lower  than  30  per  cent  in  the  first 
instance,  and  25  per  cent  afterwards.  The 
only  articles  upon  which  she  made  any 
material  reduction  were  coal  and  iron, 
which  she  wanted  in  order  to  stimulate 
her  manufactures.  That  was  a  very  par- 
tial advance,  and  for  the  sake  of  such  a 
small  advantage  to  be  gained  from  France 
we  were  sacrificing  a  great  principle,  and 
at  the  same  time  confiroiing  all  those  mis- 
chievous prejudices  which  prevented  the 
people  of  France  frt>m  adopting  a  wiser 
commercial  system.  He  could  not  doubt 
that  if  we-had  abstained  from  the  Treaty, 
if  we  had  left  matters  to  the  operation  of 
the  good  sense  of  the  French  people,  and 
of  ti^eir  experience  of  the  effects  of  our 
own  changes  in  our  commercial  policy,  we 
should  very  soon  have  witnessed  much 
larger  results.  Indeed,  if  he  were  not 
misinformed,  the  French  Emperor  had 
already  had  it  represented  to  him  by  a 
high  authority  that  France  could  no  longer 
bear  the  double  burden  of  the  enormous 
expenditure  necessary  to  maintain  her 
large  establishments,  and  of  the  evils 
arising  frt>m  a  multitude  of  restrictions 
upon  her  industry.  If,  instead  of  teaching 
the  French  people  to  believe  that  their 
interests  were  sacrificed  to  ours,  and  that 
the  proposed  changes  were  to  be  made  for 
the  benefit  of  England,  we  had  allowed 
matters  to  proceed  as  they  were,  remitting 
all  those  duties  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  deal, — always  providing 
that  such  a  step  could  be  taken  with  ad- 
Tantage  to  our  own  interests  and  with  no 
injury  to  the  Exchequer — ^but  avoiding 
any  stipulation  upon  the  subject,  he  was 
persuaded  that  we  should  have  done  far 
more  than  we  were  now  likely  to  do  for 
that  commercial  freedom  and  that  inter- 
course between  the  two  nations  which,  in 
common  with  the  noble  Duke,  he  believed 
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to  be  of  inestimable  value.     He  r^^^tted 
that  we  had  not  taken  that  course  for  an- 
other reason.     A  great  part  of  the  redac- 
tions which  were  to  take   place  in  the 
French  tariff  were  not  to  como  into  ope- 
ration   for    a  very   considerable    period. 
Kow,  we  knew  from  our  own  experience 
that  in  changing  from  a  narrow  to  a  more 
liberal  system  of  commercial  policy  the 
period  of  greatest  danger  was  at  that  mo- 
ment when  the  new  system  had  been  de- 
termined upon,  but  not  yet  brought  into 
operation.     At  that  time  wo  had  idl  the 
apprehension  and  exaggerated  alarm  which 
was  created  by  the  change,  and  we  had  not 
experience  to  correct  it,  nor  had  we  the 
corresponding  benefits  to  neutralize  those 
partial  inconveniences  which  must  alwap^ 
in  the  first  instance,  result  from  a  large 
change  of  commercial  policy.     His  fear, 
therefore,  was  that  till  some  time  afta* 
1861,  when  the  change  was  to  come  into 
operation  in  France,  there  would  be  great 
pressure  and  distress  among  those  inte- 
rests which  were  going  to  be  deprived  of 
part  of  the  protection  which  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed;  and  during  the  whole 
of  that  interval  the  blame  of  that  distress 
would  be  thrown  upon  this  country,  an 
angry  feeling  against  England  would  be 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  French  people; 
and  he  was  afraid  among  large  classes  of 
them  it  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  lead  to 
a  desire  to  interrupt  the  operation  of  the 
Treaty  by  a  quarrel  with  us.     He  doubted 
much  whether  the  effect  of  this  Treaty 
during  the  next  year  and  a-half  migbt 
not  be  to  drive  into  the  ranks  of  the 
war  party,  which  he  ^va  afraid  already 
existed  in  France,  some  of  those  who  were 
now  the  advocates  of  peace  with   this 
country.     This  was  a  serious  political  in- 
convenience, and  one  which  ought  to  be 
well  considered   before   any  treaty  was 
finally  concluded.    He  was,  however,  told 
that  the  reason  for  concluding  this  iS^aty 
was,  that  the  general  opinion  of  France 
was  hostile  to  free  trade,  and  that  even 
the  Emperor,  powerful  as  he  was,  could 
not  carry  a  law  for  the  abolition  of  the 
existing  protection  even  through  such  a 
Legislature  as  tliat  of  France.     To  his 
mind  this  was  the    strongest  argument 
which  could  be  urged  against  the  Treaty. 
Much  as  ho  valued  freedom  of  commerce, 
he  valued  political  freedom  still  more; 
and  desirable  as  he  thought  it  that  France 
should  have  the  benefits  of  free  trade,  be 
could  not  think  it  for  her  advantage  that 
those  benefits  should  be  forced  upon  bcr 
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against  her  deliberate  opinion.  Nay,  far- 
ther, if  it  was  true  that  the  opinion  of 
France  was  bo  hostile  to  this  stop,  that 
even  in  such  a  Legislature  as  now  existed 
there,  the  enormous  power  of  the  Emperor 
would  be  insufficient  to  carry  a  law  for  the 
relaxation  of  prohibitions,  what  were  we 
to  think  of  the  conduct  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try which  assisted  the  Emperor  in  over- 
bearing so  strong  and  deliberate  an  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  country,  and  in  order  to 
do  so  departed  from  the  principles  upon 
which  it  had  for  many  years  acted,  and 
abandoned  the  policy  which  had  at  last 
been  adopted  by  statesmen  of  all  parties, 
— ^that  of  making  its  financial  measures 
independent  of  those  of  foreign  countries  ? 
Could  we  take  such  a  course  without 
giving  just  offence  to  every  man  in  France 
who  desired  that  his  country  should  re- 
main in  possession  of  the  smallest  frag- 
ment of  political  liberty  ?  Did  he  think 
that  this  treaty  would  cement  the  alliance 
between  the  two  countries,  none  would 
haU  it  with  more  delight  than  himself; 
bat,  while  admitting  that  such  would  be 
the  effect  of  free  trade,  he  denied  that  that 
would  be  the  result  of  this  Treaty.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  him  that  its 
direct  tendency  would  be  to  excite  in 
France  a  state  of  irritation  against  this 
country,  to  postpone  the  period  at  which 
real  freedom  of  trade  might  be  established 
between  the  two  nations,  and  to  bring  it 
to  pass  that  for  at  least  a  year  and  a  half, 
the  state  of  things  should  be  full  of  politi- 
cal danger. 

Tab  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  he  rose 
to  call  attention  to  the  circumstance  that, 
while  the  noble  Earl  who  opened  the  dis- 
cossion  had  confined  his  objection  to  one 
article  of  the  Treaty  only,  the  noble  Earl 
who  had  just  addressed  the  House  had 
raised  the  general  question  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Treaty  was  founded .  That  was,  he  thought, 
hardly  a  convenient  occasion  for  the  discus- 
sion of  so  wide  a  question ;  but  he  could 
not  avoid  pointing  out  to  their  Lordships 
that  those  who  took  objection  to  the  Article 
as  to  coal  were  generally  influenced  by  a 
ger.eral  dislike  to  the  abstract  principle 
upon  which  the  Treaty  was  founded.  The 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  who  had  just  sat 
down  was  very  fond  of  abstract  principles, 
and  when  he  got  upon  one,  he  generally 
rode  it  to  death.  He  did  not  complain 
of  his  doing  so  with  the  principle  of  free 
trade ;  but  he  thought  the  noble  Earl  had 
entirely  misapprehended  the  principle  on 
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which  this  Treaty  was  founded.  It  was 
not  founded  upon  the  old  and  exploded 
theory  of  reciprocity  treaties.  It  was  not 
an  exclusive  Treaty  between  England  and 
France  as  regarded  the  articles  on  which 
it  operated.  There  was  no  mention  with 
regard  to  articles  from  other  countries ; 
but  it  was  understood  by  the  French  Go- 
vernment that  our  operations  were  not  to 
be  confined  to  French  articles,  but  to  all 
articles  of  the  same  kind  from  whatever 
country  they  came.  That  was  the  essential 
difference  between  the  old  reciprocity  trea- 
ties and  the  present.  The  noble  Earl  had 
not  defended  the  abstract  principle  of  free 
trade,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  contended  for 
in  Parliament,  correctly.  He  (the  Duke  of 
Argyll)  did  not  believe  it  had  ever  been 
laid  down  as  an  abstract  principle  that 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  ought 
fiscal  changes  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
commercial  treaties.  What  was  contended 
in  both  Houses,  and  by  the  advocates  of 
free  trade,  was  that  when  certain  changes 
for  our  own  fiscal  purposes  were  desirable, 
you  should  not  wait  until  you  could  per- 
suade other  countries  to  give  you  addi- 
tional benefit  before  you  adopted  such  a 
measure;  but  he  never  heard  it  contended 
— and  it  would  be  contrary  to  common 
sense  to  contend — that  they  were  not  to 
take  the  one  advantage  in  addition  to  the 
other.  It  was  a  fair  principle  not  to  with- 
hold from  our  own  people  the  advantages 
remission  gave  them,  until  they  obtained 
advantages  from  other  countries;  but  it 
was  a  violation  of  common  sense  to  say 
that  when  they  secured  both  they  were 
not  to  do  so  on  the  abstract  principles  of 
free  trade.  In  this  instance  the  matter 
arose  in  the  course  of  communications  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  France  and 
England.  The  French  Government  said : 
— "  If  you  are  going  to  make  certain 
changes,  and  will  do  it  in  a  certain  way, 
we  shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  double  ad- 
vantage by  a  remission  of  some  of  our 
duties."  To  adopt  the  course  recommended 
by  the  noble  Earl,  and  to  reject  this  offer 
from  admiration  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  or  in  deference  to  the  constitutional 
forms  of  France,  would  have  been  a  great 
mistake  in  policy,  and  a  course  against  the 
interests  of  England.  The  noble  Earl  said 
that  under  this  Treaty  the  French  inte- 
rests aftected  would  suffer  from  exaggerated 
alarm,  and  that  injury  would  accrue  from 
the  introduction  of  the  change.  This,  how- 
over,  was  an  objection  that  did  not  really 
aim  at  the  form  of  the  Treaty,  but  would 
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apply  equally  if  the  Emperor  raade  the 
proposed  changes  in  any  other  form.  De- 
spite of  these  apprehensions,  1  c  thought 
the  noble  Earl  would  admit  that  in  the 
end  the  operation  of  the  Treaty  would  be 
favourable  to  the  French  people,  and  that 
speedily.  That  the  view  which  he  took 
was  the  correct  one  was  shown  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  llesolution  moved  by  Mr. 
Ricardo  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1843,  and  supported  by  the 
noble  Earl,  which  declared — 

"  That  it  is  inexpedient  that  any  contemplated 
remission  of  import  duties  should  be  postponed 
with  the  vieir  of  making  such  remission  the  basis 
of  commercial  negotiations  with  foreign  countries;" 

the  whole  stress  of  the  Motion  being  that 
yon  should  not  delay  remissions  until  other 
countries  gave  you  a  corresponding  advan- 
tage. 

Earl  GREY:  The  whole  speech  was 
against  making  it  a  matter  of  negotiation 
at  all. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL :  My  noble 
Fiiend's  speech,  perhaps,  was. 

Earl  GREY:  And  Mr.  Ricardo's. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL :  The  speeches 
must  be  read  with  reference  to  the  parti- 
cular transaction  which  was  attacked,  and 
witli  reference  to  the  Motion  which  was 
made.  He  did  not  deny  in  the  abstract 
that  it  might  be  better,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  operate  in  the  direction  of  free  trade, 
and  not  to  delay  making  remissions  until 
other  countries  offered  you  a  return ;  but 
years  had  elapsed  and  there  had  been  no 
sign  of  any  relaxation  of  the  French  tariff. 
Would  their  Lordships  believe  that  our 
whole  export  trade  with  France  was  less 
than  that  to  our  single  colony  of  Victoria  ? 
Was  not  that  a  state  of  things  which  any 
Government  would  desire  to  remedy  ?  His 
noble  Friend  had  not  drawn  a  fair  inference 
from  the  speech  of  Lord  John  Russell,  who 
had  said  that  the  productions  to  which 
allusion  had  been  made  were  not  such 
articles  of  primary  necessity  as  to  entitle 
them  '*  on  those  grounds  '*  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Government.  There  were, 
however,  other  grounds  which  called  for 
that  interference.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  every  one  of  those  duties 
which  were  to  be  remitted  mu!«t  have 
been  abandoned  under  that  reform  of 
our  fiscal  system  which  was  proposed 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  great  object  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  had  in  view  was  to  sim- 
plify our  tariff  and  make  a  general  reform 
of  Customs'  duties,  and  he  maintained  that 
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every  duty  dealt  with  had  fallen  naturally 
in  their  way.     He  was  surprised  to  hear 
his  noble  Friend  quote  British  brandy  as 
something  that  ought   to    bo   protected. 
Why,  British  brandy  was  a   counterfeit 
article,  and  his  noble  Friend,  who  was  a 
Protectionist  one  moment  and  a  Free-trado' 
the  next,   contended  that  we   ought  to 
maintain  a  high  duty  upon  French  brandy 
as  a  protection   against  British  brandy. 
In  reference  to  another  portion   of  his 
noble  Friend's  argument,  he  should  ob- 
serve that  his  noble  Friend  himself  did 
not    deny    that    the    Emperor    of    the 
French  had  acted  in  that  matter  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of    his  own 
constitution ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll)  that  it  would  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  Puritanical  superstition 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  if 
they  were  to  refuse  to  accept  that  great 
boon  to  the  two  nations  immediately  inte- 
rested because  it  was  not  granted  in  the 
form  most  suited  to  what  his  noble  Friend 
called  the  political  liberties    of  France. 
That  was  a  matter  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  must  have  left   entirely  to 
the    discretion    of   the    French    Govern- 
ment, and  it  was  not  a  point  on  which 
they  were  called  upon  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  express  any  opinion  whatever. 
Before  he   sat  down  he  wished  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  coal,  to 
which  a  reference  had  been  mado  by  his 
noble  Friend    (the  Earl   of  Airlie)  who 
had  commenced  that  discussion.     He  was 
hound  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  found, 
both  from  private  conversation  and  from 
other  sources,  considerable  fear  and  jea- 
lousy entertained  of  that  portion  of  the 
Treaty  by  persons  who  looked  favourably 
upon  its  general  provisions.     That  showed 
the  great  sensitiveness — he  readily  admit- 
ted the  just  and  natural  sensitiveness — of 
the  public  mind  in  this  country  in  refe- 
rence to  every  question  which  in  any  way 
affected   the  maintenance   of   our  naval 
power.     But  he  trusted  that  the  clear  and 
able  explanation  which  had  been  given  by 
his  noble  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  (Lord  Wodehouse)  would 
remove  the  misapprehensions  which  ap- 
peared to  prevail  upon  that  point.    No 
one,  he  believed,  could  doubt  the  perfect 
harmlessness  to  this  country  of  tliat  article 
of  the  treaty  by  which  we  engaged  toplfl<^ 
no  duty  on  the  oxpoi*tation  of  coal  for  re- 
venue purposes.     The  experiment  of  in*' 
posing  such  a  tax  was  made  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  the  year  1842;  but  it  had  been 
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found  a  disastrous — ^he  might  almost  say 
discreditable  —  failure,  and  it  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  same  great  Minister  in 
the  year  1845.  His  noble  Friend  (Earl 
Grey)  was  always  a  most  strennous  op- 
ponent of  that  duty.  He  showed  that  it 
was  wrong  in  principle,  that  it  imposed 
restrictions  upon  trade,  and  that,  from  its 
Texatious  interference  it  was  a  duty  that 
could  not  be  maintained  by  a  British  Par- 
liament. In  1345  this  export  duty  upon 
coal  was  repealed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
said : — 

"  We  do  think  it  will  be  an  important  principle 
to  establish,  that  with  respect  to  exports  there 
shall  be  no  dutj  leviable.  1  am  unwilling  to  make 
liny  exception  to  this  principle,  that  with  respect 
to  exports  no  duty  shall  henceforth  survive." — 
\See  3  HaTiisardy  Ixxvii.,  478.] 

Ko  one  would  contend  that  this  engage- 
ment not  to  impose  an  export  duty  on  coals 
for  purposes  of  revenue  was  not  perfectly 
harmless.  Then,  as  far  as  that  was  a  poli- 
tical question,  it  had  already  been  ex- 
plained by  his  noble  Friend  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  that,  in  truth 
the  only  effect  of  that  clause  was  to  put 
France  in  precisely  the  same  position  to  us 
with  regard  to  the  export  of  coal  in  which 
all  other  nations  were  placed,  because 
under  existing  treaties  wo  could  not  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  that  article  to  any  one 
nation,  unless  we  were  to  extend  the  pro- 
hibition to  other  nations.  He  apprehend- 
ed that  if  that  clause  wore  expunged  from 
the  treaty  the  same  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced as  far  as  regarded  the  power  of  pro- 
hibition by  the  provision  that  extended  to 
France  the  *'  most  favoured  nation*'  clause, 
which  was  an  essential  part  of  all  com- 
mercial treaties.  With  rcgai'd  to  the  case 
of  a  contemplated  war,  ho  should  say  he 
thought  that  discussion  had  shown  that 
noble  Lords  were  not  aware  of  the  enor- 
mous interest  connected  in  this  countiy 
with  the  export  of  coal.  The  fact  was 
that  the  prohibition  of  that  export  would 
destroy  one  of  the  great  branches  of  our 
trade.  In  the  year  1842,  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  imposed  the  export  duty  upon  coal, 
the  quantity  which  we  sent  abroad  fell 
short  of  1,500,000  tons;  but  since  that 
duty  had  been  abolished  our  export  of  coal 
amounted  to  little  less  than  7,000,000 
tons,  valued  at  £3,000,000.  That  was  a 
trade  with  which  no  Government  would 
interfere  except  under  the  pressure  of 
some  extreme  political  emergency  and 
danger.  It  was  not  merely  the  coalowner 
who  was  interested,  but  an  enormous 
amount  of  British  shipping  was  engaged 


in  the  trade,  so  that  under  no  circumstances 
short  of  life  or  death  could  the  Govern- 
ment interfere  with  this  great  export  trade. 
In  case  of  war  no  doubt  we  could  do  any- 
thing, and  we  should  be  justified  in  break- 
ing through  this  article  of  the  Treaty.  But 
unless  we  prohibited  the  export  of  coals 
to  all  other  countries,  how  could  we  pre- 
vent the  Americans,  Swedes,  or  Danes 
from  exporting  coals  from  England  and 
talcing  them  to  Franco  ?  He  hoped  that 
the  House  and  the  public  would  see  that, 
except  so  far  as  this  article  of  the  treaty 
was  open  to  all  the  abstract  objections  that 
might  be  taken  to  other  portions  of  it, 
there  need  be  no  public  alarm  or  anxiety 
whatever  about  this  clause.  He  should 
say,  for  his  part,  that  he  looked  upon  it  as 
one  which  was  calculated  to  produce  a 
very  important  effect,  of  an  entirely  pacific 
character.  Coal  was  valuable  for  war,  but 
it  was  much  moro  valuable  for  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  purposes ;  and  ho 
thought  nothing  could  be  more  desirable 
than  that  a  great  interest  should  rise  up 
in  France,  depending  wholly  for  its  pros- 
perity on  the  constant  supply  of  English 
coal.  We  should,  then,  establish  between 
ourselves  and  the  people  of  Fmnce,  in  re- 
ference to  that  article,  relations  similar  to 
those  which  existed  between  us  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  with 
respect  to  cotton.  He  felt  persuaded  that 
the  nature  of  our  relations  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  cotton 
had  contributed  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstance to  prevent  the  causes  of  petty 
irritation  between  the  two  nations  from 
expanding  into  a  war.  He  believed  that 
if  the  same  relations  existed  between  us 
and  France,  the  same  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced ;  and  he  looked  to  the  export  of 
coal  to  France,  and  the  introduction  of 
French  produce  to  this  country  on  advan- 
tageous terms,  as  the  grounds  on  which 
we  might  hopo  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
better  feeling  than  had  hitherto  existed 
between  the  people  of  the  two  countries. 

LoBD  STANLEY  op  ALDERLEY  said, 
that  every  one  must  be  glad  to  witness  an 
extension  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  this  country  and  France;  but 
there  might,  nevertheless,  be  special  rea- 
sons why  he  might  doubt  whether  a  Treaty 
such  as  this  was  the  most  desirable  means 
of  accomplishing  that  end.  It  was  not 
from  any  doubt  he  entertained  as  to  the 
value  of  the  abstract  doctrines  of  political 
economy  that  he  saw  objections  to  this 
Commercial  Treaty,  but  because  he  was 
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opposed  to  those  doctrines  being  in  any 
way  bound  up  with  Commercial  Treaties. 
He  objected  to  Commercial  Treaties  for  the 
same  reason  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  did — be- 
cause they  unnecessarily  and  often  mis- 
chievously tied  up  our  hands  in  the  regu- 
lation of  our  own  fiscal  system.  By  the 
Treaty  now  under  consideration  we  entered 
into  engagements,  not  with  France  only, 
but  with  the  whole  world,  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  and  during  that  time  our  hands 
would  be  completely  bound.  The  arrange- 
ment proceeded  upon  the  principle  that 
duties  should  be  abolished  on  all  articles 
of  foreign  produce,  except  on  a  few  great 
articles  of  consumption,  which  were  retain- 
ed for  the  sake  of  revenue ;  and  then  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  we  were  to  have 
recourse  to  an  income  tax,  a  tax  specially 
obnoxious  to  the  people  of  this  country;  and 
which  all  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
had  hitherto  deemed  it  impossible  to  retain 
in  its  present  shape,  if  it  was  to  become  a 
permanent  impost.  There  were  two  arti- 
cles in  the  Treaty  involving  matters  of  great 
importance  to  which  he  would  briefly  refer. 
The  first  article  was  that  in  which  France 
declared  that,  over  and  above  certain  duties 
which  were  named,  she  maintained  her 
right  to  levy  such  differential  duties  as 
she  pleased  on  foreign  shipping  entering 
into  French  ports.  He  should  like  to  see 
the  entire  correspondence  that  had  taken 
place,  in  order  that  the  course  pursued  by 
the  negotiators  on  this  point  might  be  as- 
certained; for  ho  could  not  but  believe 
that  great  exertions  must  have  been  made 
by  them  to  obtain  something  for  us  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  seeing  that  we  our- 
selves had  surrendered  everything.  The 
other  article  to  which  he  referred  was, 
that  by  which  wo  bound  ourselves  not  to 
impose  an  export  duty  on  coal  conveyed 
to  the  ports  of  France,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  prohibit  its  exportation. 
Now,  what  was  coal.^  It  was  a  great 
element,  no  doubt,  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustry; but  in  time  of  war  it  was  a 
munition  of  war  quite  as  much  as  any 
other  article  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  such,  and  which  was  contraband 
of  war.  Some  doubt  might  have  ex- 
isted on  this  subject  previously  to  the 
Bussian  war ;  but  since  that  time  it  had 
become  an  evident  fact  that  the  whole 
naval  marine  of  any  country  must  depend 
on  the  article  of  coal.  The  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll)  had  spoken  of  the  import- 
ance of  creating  a  manufacturing  interest 
in  France,  which   should   be   absolutely 
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dependent  upon  England  for  a  supply  of 
coal.  But  the  people  of  France  were 
under  no  necessity  of  coming  to  this  coun- 
try to  obtain  coal  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  coal  of  Belgium  was  equal 
to  our  own  for  manufactures,  and  they 
could  obtain  it  there,  as  well  as  in 
their  own  country;  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war,  English  coal  was  superior 
to  that  of  Belgium,  or  any  other  country. 
By  this  Treaty  we  should  secure  to  Franoe 
the  right  of  obtaining  coal  from  this 
country,  whenever  she  might  contem- 
plate any  hostile  movement,  either  against 
ourselves  or  others;  for  their  Lordships 
would  observe  that  France  had  reserved 
to  herself  the  right  to  resort  to  our  shores 
at  all  time  and  under  all  circumstances 
for  coals.  He  would  suppose  that  we 
were  likely  to  go  to  war  with  Eussia, 
a  country  which  had  no  coal  of  her  own, 
and  which,  therefore,  had  to  depend  for 
her  supplies  on  foreign  countries.  We 
might,  in  such  a  case,  wish  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  coal,  and  say  that  we 
would  allow  no  coal  to  be  taken  from  our 
shores  to  the  Baltic;  but  France  might 
step  in  and  say  she  had  a  right  under  this 
Treaty  to  take  our  coal  where  she  pleased ; 
and  so  we  might  have  French  ships  com- 
ing to  Swansea,  and  taking  away  cargoes 
of  our  best  Welsh  coal  for  the  use  of 
Russia,  which  by  the  engagements  of  this 
Treaty  we  should  be  uuable  to  prevent. 
Persons  of  the  highest  authority,  and  in 
whose  opinions  he  had  great  confidence, 
agreed  with  him  in  thinking  that  in  the 
article  of  coal,  at  least,  there  should  be  an 
exception  to  the  rule  adopted  in  this  Treafy, 
and  this  was  a  matter  which  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  pressing  upon  the  se- 
rious attention  of  the  Government.  The 
Treaty  was  not  to  be  considered  as  finally 
concluded  till  it  received  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  He  hoped,  therefore,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  lose  no  lime 
in  re-opening  the  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  who  was  himself 
the  real  negotiator,  and  that  they  would 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  omission  of  this 
article  of  the  Treaty  before  it  was  further 
proceeded  with  in  Parliament. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  said,  it  was  clear 
that  within  the  next  ten  years  no  Qovem- 
ment  would  attempt  to  impose  a  restric- 
tive duty  on  coals,  which,  while  it  would 
bring  in  a  very  small  revenue  indeed, 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  in  restrict- 
ing an  enormous  trade  which  was  now 
carried  on,  besides  giving  rise  to  attempts 
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to  evade  the  Custom-house  regulations. 
The  noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down 
and  aU  who  went  before  him,  had  care- 
fully avoided  the  arguments  used  by  his 
noble  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  noble  Duke 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  His  noble 
Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  clearly  pointed  out  that, 
whereas  there  were  "favoured  nation 
clauses  "  in  our  treaties  with  most  coun- 
tries, that  we  should  not  impose  prohibi- 
tions on  any  article  going  into  those 
countries  unless  we  extended  the  same 
prohibitions  to  all  other  countries  in  the 
world,  we  could  not  therefore  prohibit 
coal  going  to  France  unless  we  did  so  to 
all  the  world  besides.  His  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley)  said  under 
this  Treaty  we  could  not  prevent  France 
carrying  the  coal  she  got  from  this  coun- 
try to  Eussia.  He  was  surprised  that 
it  had  not  occurred  to  his  noble  Friend, 
who  was  so  much  mixed  up  in  the  late 
war  with  Bussia,  that  we  never  issued 
any  proclamation  at  all  during  the  war 
with  regard  to  coal  itself,  but  that  with 
regard  to  other  articles  contraband  of  war 
we  did  issue  a  proclamation  to  all  countries 
north  of  Dantzic;  and  those  countries 
would  doubtless  have  complained  of  that 
if  they  had  not  felt  that  the  belligerent 
rights  of  nations  overrode  all  the  stipu- 
lations of  commercial  treaties.  Even  if 
his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Airlie)  was 
right  in  putting  the  immense  value  he  did 
on  English  coal,  did  he  believe  that  a  rich 
country  like  France  would  ever  be  found 
at  the  beginning  of  a  war  without  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  coal  ?  The  instant  jpeace 
was  broken  between  two  nations,  all  the 
obligations  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  were 
thrown  to  the  winds.  Besides,  the  noble 
Earl  was  under  a  misapprehension  when 
he  supposed  France  had  no  coal  of  her 
own.  France  obtained  coal  from  Bel- 
gium ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  a  commis- 
sion of  scientific  men  in  France,  who  had 
been  directed  to  institute  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  had  reported  that  if  France  chose 
to  make  the  necessary  efforts  she  might 
obtain  a  supply  of  coal,  both  of  the  richer 
and  poorer  qualities,  sufficient  for  her  con- 
sumption within  her  own  territories.  He 
was  convinced  the  more  the  question  was 
considered  the  more  clear  it  would  be,  and 
the  more  of  a  bug-bear  would  the  opposi- 
tion appear  which  was  now  made  to  that 
part  of  the  Treaty,  which  was  intended  to 
flEtdlitate  the  export  of  coal  to  France.   He 


did  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  the 
House  with  any  remarks  on  the  general 
policy  of  the  Treaty ;  but  he  might  read 
an  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  11th  March,  1842.  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  said : — 

**  We  have  opened  oommunications  with  Spam 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  commercial  treaty  with 
that  country,  strongly  urging  on  that  country  the 
policy  of  encouraging  international  conmicrce.  As 
to  this  treaty,  I  can  say  nothing  more  at  present 
than  that  the  proposition  was  favourably  receiyed 
by  tho  Spanish  Government.  We  have,  further, 
negotiations  pending  with  Sardinia  and  with 
Naples ;  we  have  commercial  treaties  arranging 
with  some  of  the  South  American  States ;  wo 
hare,  moreover,  intimated  to  France  our  earnest 
desire  to  resume  negotiations  for  the  completion 
of  a  commercial  treaty,  founded  on  principles,  as 
I  believe,  of  reciprocal  benefit,  and  having  a  ten. 
denoy  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  amity  and  friendly 
feeling  between  the  countries."— [3  Hansard,  Ixi., 
462.] 

When  he  (Earl  Granville)  found  that  com- 
mercial treaties  with  Prance,  though  they 
had  been  sometimes  negotiated  on  false 
principles,  had  been  concluded  by  Pitt, 
Huskisson,  and  Peel,  and  that  the  latest 
attempt  had  been  made  by  Kichard  Cob" 
den,  he  did  feel  some  confidence  that  even 
to  err  with  them  was,  in  some  respects, 
more  satisfactory  than  to  be  right  with  his 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Airlie). 

The  Eakl  of  AIRLIE,  in  reply,  con- 
tended that  the  Treaty  did  not  put  France 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  European 
Powers  were  before  it  was  concluded.  The 
engagement  with  regard  to  France  was 
absolute.  There  was  nothing  said  in  it 
about  our  not  prohibiting  the  export  of 
coal  to  France  >vithout  our  prohibiting  it 
to  all  the  world  besides.  He  denied  that 
he  had  ever  said  that  as  a  matter  of 
general  policy  it  was  desirable  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  coal.  What  he  had 
said  was  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  enter 
into  engagements  which,  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency might  be  found  extremely  incon- 
venient. He  apprehended  that  we  had 
as  good  a  right  to  impose  expoii;  duties 
as  other  countries  had  to  impose  prohibi- 
tions on  imports.  The  noble  Duke  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  said  we  could 
not  prevent  war  by  prohibiting  the  export 
of  coals.  What  he  (the  Earl  of  Airlie) 
had  said  was,  that  the  coal  found  in  this 
country,  being  in  great  part  so  superior  to 
all  other  kinds  for  purposes  of  steam  navi- 
gation, if  we  could  restrict  its  importation 
into  France,  we  should,  in  the  event  of 
hostilities  becoming  probable,  be  able  to 
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place  ourselves  in  a'  belter  poeiiion  than  ; 
we  should  be  under  tho  Treaty.    He  should  : 
wait  with  great  anxiety  for  tho  papers  on  ! 
this  subject,  and  he   hoped   they  would 
have  a  greater  eflfect  in  removing  his  ob- 
jections than  the  speeches  he  had  heard  on 
tho  part  of  the  Government. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to 

Eight  o'clock,  till  To-mori'ow, 

hnlf-past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Thursday.  February  16,  1860. 

MiNUTBs]  Public  Billa.— !•  Consolidated  Fund 
(£407,040);   Religious  Worship. 
20  Oxford  University  ;  Marriages  (England  and 
Ireland). 

THE  AMERICAN  COASTING  TRADE. 

QUK8TI0N. 

Mil.  LIDDELL  said,  he  rose  to  ask  tho 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  tho  opinion  of  the  Law  Ofl5cerB 
of  tho  Crown  has  been  taken  upon  the 
American  Law  of  1848,  which  confers  ex- 
clusive privileges  upon  American  vessels 
engaged  in  the  trade  between  New  York 
and  California,  either  by  Panama  or  by 
Cape  Horn,  and  defines  such  to  be  a  coast- 
ing voyage?  Whether  the  exclusion  of 
British  and  Foreign  Ships  from  any  parti- 
cipation in  a  coasting  trade,  so  defined,  is 
or  is  not  a  violation  of  the  Treaties  in 
force  between  this  country  and  America, 
which  stipulate  for  a  reciprocal  liberty  of 
commerce  j  and,  whether  there  is  any  ob- 
jection to  produce  Copies  of  all  Corres- 
pondence that  has  taken  place  between 
the  British  and  American  Governments 
upon  this  subject  ? 

Lord  JOHN  IIUSSELL  said,  tho  opin- 
ion of  tho  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  was 
taken  generally  whether  the  trade  carried 
on  between  New  York  and  California  could 
properly  be  called  a  coasting  trade,  and 
their  opinion  was  that  they  considered  it 
was  a  coasting  trade.  With  regard  to  the 
question  whether  the  exclusion  of  British 
ships  from  that  trade  was  a  violation  of  the 
Treaties  between  this  country  and  America, 
the  American  Government  said  they  were 
prohibited  from  admitting  our  ships  by  the 
articles  of  their  Constitution.  They  ad- 
mitted the  Treaties  for  equality  of  trade, 
but  they  said  that  by  their  Constitution, 
in  the  way  they  understood  it,  they  could 
not  grant  the  coasting  trade  to  Great 
Britain.  The  hon.  Gentleman  would  see 
The  Earl  of  Airlie 


that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  dispute  with 
them  as  to  the  construction  they  gave  to 
their  own  Constitution,  but  Her  Majesty's 
Government  bad  several  times  applied  to 
the  American  Government  to  givo  Great 
Britain  the  same  privileges  which  were 
granted  to  them,  and  especially  that  trade 
in  which  the  cargo  was  unloaded,  carried 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  shipped 
on  board  another  vessel.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear to  the  British  Government  that  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  that  could  be  properly 
called  a  coasting  trade.  Lord  Lyons  had 
very  recently  brought  the  subject  under 
the  notice  of  the  American  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  replied  that  he  would 
take  the  opinion  of  the  Treasuiy  about  it. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  would  see  that,  as  the 
correspondence  was  going  on,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  give  it  at  present.  He  had  carefully 
considered  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
was  a  violation  of  treaties,  and  although 
it  might  not  be  a  violation  of  treaties,  at 
the  same  time  it  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment after  what  Ihehon.  Gentleman  would 
recollect  were  tho  professions  of  the  Ame- 
rican Minister  in  this  country  in  1849, 
when  we  proposed  to  repeal  the  Naviga- 
tion laws.  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  was  then 
the  American  Minister,  stated  to  Mr. 
Labouchere,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  "If  you  are  liberal,  we  shall  be 
liberal;  if  you  give  much,  wo  shall  give 
much ;  if  you  give  all,  we  shall  givo  aU." 
It  was  only  just  to  say  that  the  American 
Government  did  give  equivalent  advan- 
tages on  passing  the  Navigation  Act ;  but, 
although  in  1854  we  threw  open  the  coast- 
ing trade,  what  had  been  done  by  them  in 
that  respect  was  still  very  unsatisfactory. 

DRILLING  IN  SCHOOLS.-QUESTION. 

Mil.  W.  EWART  said  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  Whether  the  Com- 
mittee can  authorize  or  encourage  a  system 
of  military  drilling  in  the  Schools  which 
have  participated  in  the  Education  Grant  ? 

Mr.  LOWE  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  doubtless  aware  that  the  management 
of  the  Schools  was  not  in  the  Committee 
of  Council.  There  were  Local  Committees 
of  management,  and  therefore  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  Committee  of  Council  to 
take  any  direct  step  to  authorize  or  en- 
courage a  system  of  military  drilling  in 
the  schools.  The  question,  then,  wbs, 
could  they  take  any  indirect  step  ?  The 
hon.  Gentleman  must  also  be  aware  that 
what  the  Committee  of  Council  did  was  to 
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make  grants  in  aid  of  scliools  on  certain 
condition?,  not  strictly  educational.  He 
must  confess  that,  in  his  opinion,  however 
desirable  it  might  be  to  extend  drilling,  it 
was  not  desirable  to  attempt  to  exercise 
authority  upon  a  new  subject,  and  to  im- 
pose fresh  conditions  different  from  those 
on  which  the  Committee  of  Council  had 
hitherto  dealt  with  the  Committees  of 
management.  The  business  of  the  Council 
was  education.  In  his  opinion,  they  should 
confine  themselves  to  that,  and  not  be  led 
aside  in  the  promotion  of  any  other  object, 
however  desirable  it  might  be. 

RUSSIA  COMPANY'S  DUES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  HUBBARD  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Whether  he  has  received  any,  and,  if  any, 
what  communication  from  the  Governor  of 
the  Russia  Company,  touching  the  levy  of 
Dues  by  that- Company  ? 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  a  commu- 
nication  had  been  received  through  the 
Board  of  Trade  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Russia  Company,  to  the  effect  that  they 
would  no  longer  levy  dues  on  the  import 
of  goods  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

THE  ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  WITH 
FRANCE.— QUESTION. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL :  I  wish,  Sir,  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  any  objection  to  state  the  nature 
of  the  communications  which  have  passed 
between  the  Sardinian  and  British  Govern- 
ments with  respect  to  the  Cession  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Sardinian  Territory  to  France ; 
and,  also,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  had  occasion  to  communicate  to 
the  French  Government  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  other  Powers  on  this  subject; 
and  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Savoy  to  France  being  effected. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared 
to  abandon  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland, 
as  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain,  in  common 
wiSi  other  European  Powers  ? 

LoBD  JOHK  RUSSELL :  Sir,  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  communications 
which  have  passed  between  the  Sardinian 
and  British  Governments,  we  have  inquired 
of  the,Sardinian  Government  whether  there 
was  any  engagement  or  any  intention  to 
yield  Savoy  to  France,  and  the  answer  has 
been  generally  that  there  was  no  engage- 
ment on  the  subject,  and  that  Sardinia 
had  no  intention  to  cede  Savoy  to  France. 
That  is  the  general  nature  of  the  answer 


which  has  been  given.  We  have  not  com- 
mimicated  to  the  French  Government  the 
opinion  entertained  by  other  Powers,  be- 
cause wc  have  had  no  communications 
with  other  Powers  to  ascertain  what  their 
opinions  may  be.  With  regard  to  the  last 
question  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  "  whether, 
in  the  event  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to 
France  being  effected.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment are  prepared  to  abandon  the 
neutrality  of  Switzerland,  as  guaranteed 
by  Great  Britain,  in  common  with  other 
European  Powers,"  I  have  to  say  that  the 
Swiss  Government  have  asked  us  whether, 
in  case  of  such  annexation,  we  arc  pre- 
pared to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  to  provide  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  neutrality  should  in  no  way  be 
injured,  and  we  have  always  replied  that 
we  had  determined  to  do  so.  It  appears 
that  the  districts  of  Chablais  and  Faucigny 
more  especially  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  in  the  same  manner  as 
Switzerland ;  that  they  are,  in  fact,  part 
of  the  general  arrangement  for  the  gua- 
rantee of  Switzerland.  But  it  is  stated, 
and  with  great  truth,  by  the  Sardinian 
Government,  that  it  would  hardly  be  an 
equivalent  guarantee  if  those  districts  were 
to  belong  to  France,  instead  of  belonging 
to  Sardinia,  and  accordingly  their  view  is 
that  in  case  of  annexation  those  districts 
at  least,  if  not  further  districts,  should 
belong  to  Switzerland,  and  be  guaranteed 
in  the  general  guarantee  of  Switzerland. 
That  appears  to  be  a  very  fair  proposal  on 
the  part  of  Sardinia.  I  was  only  afraid 
that  with  the  prospect  of  aggrandizement 
Switzerland  would  favour  annexation ;  at 
least,  I  was  uneasy ;  but  yesterday  I  re- 
ceived assurances  from  Berne  that  the 
Swiss  Government  wish  things  to  remain 
as  they  are,  and  Savoy  to  remain  part 
of  the  territory  of  Sardinia.  As  far  as 
Switzerland  and  Sardinia  are  concerned, 
there  is,  I  apprehend,  no  wish  or  intention 
that  this  annexation  should  take  place. 

Mb.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  :  Sir, 
as  the  noble  Lord  has  replied  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Baronet,  he  will,  perhaps, 
permit  me  to  ask  him  a  further  question 
on  the  same  important  subject,  without 
which  the  information  possessed  by  the 
House  will  be  very  incomplete.  The  noble 
Lord  has  informed  the  House  that  he  is 
assured  from  Turin  that  the  cession  of 
Savoy  was  not  contemplated  by  the  Go- 
vernment -of  Piedmont,  and  would  not  be 
assented  to.  So  far  the  information  given 
by  the  noble  Lord  is  satisfactory.     The 
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further  question  I  wish  to  ask  is,  whehetr 
thb  noble  Lord  has  been  informed  from 
Turin  that  a  communication  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Government  of  Piedmont  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  to 
the  effect  that  if  Central  Italy  is  annexed 
to  the  Sardinian  Kingdom,  France  can- 
not permit  the  French  slopes  of  the  Alps 
to  remain  in  the  possession  of  a  Power 
whose  position  in  Europe  will  be  so  mate- 
rially altered  by  such  an  extension  of 
t'.rritory. 

LoBD  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I  have 
received  no  information  in  the  terms  stated 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman ;  but  it  has  cer- 
tainly, to  my  knowledge,  been  communi- 
cated to  tho  Government  of  Turin  that  if 
the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  were  aggrandized 
to  any  very  considerable  extent  by  Ihe 
annexation  of  Central  Italy,  France  would 
think  that  her  frontier  was  not  secure 
without  the  annexation  of  at  least  some 
part  of  Savoy. 

SARDINIA  AND  NAPLES. —QUESTION. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  received  any  communi- 
cation from  the  Government  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  complaining  that  agents  of  the 
Government  of  Sardinia  have  been  trying 
to  excite  a  mutiny  in  the  Troops  of  the 
King  of  Naples  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  Sir,  we  have 
received  no  information  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to  by  the  noble  Lord,  nor  has  the 
Government  of  the  Two  Sicilies  made  any 
complaint  of  the  sort.  At  the  same  time, 
I  should  t^U  the  noble  Lord  that  that 
Government  is  not  disinclined  to  make 
complaints.  Not  long  ago  I  received  a 
complaint  that  an  English  officer  of  ma- 
rines, in  paying  a  visit  to  a  lady  at  Naples 
on  her  birfliday,  called  in  at  a  pastry- 
cook's and  bought  a  cake  for  her,  which 
cake  was  said  to  have  had  on  it  three  flags 
of  different  colours.  The  Government  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  complained  of  this  as  an 
attempt  to  excite  an  insurrection. 

HERTFORDSHIRE  MAGISTRATES. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  FREELAND  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  lias  been'  called  to 
the  ca8c  of  an  agricultural  labourer  in 
Hertfordshire,    who,    having    been    pre- 
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viously  convicted  for  stealing  rabbits,  was 
said  to  have  been  sentenced  by  the  Magis- 
trates of  that  county  to  three  years*  penal 
servitude  for  stealing  a  few  sticks  from  a 
fagot-  stack ;  whether  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  statement ;  and  whether,  if  it  be 
true,  the  Home  Office  will  consider  it  b 
proper  case  for  interference  ? 
.  Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Home  Office  had  been  drawn  to 
the  matter,  and  a  Report  had  been  asked 
for  from  the  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
which  had  not  yet  been  received. 

LORD  ELGIN'S  MISSION  TO  CHINA. 

QUESTION, 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  he  rose 
to  ask.  Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
Report  that  Lord  Elgin  is  again  to  go^out 
as  a  Plenipotentiarv  to  China  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  could 
not  answer  the  question  then.  He  had 
stated  on  Monday  evening  that  when  the 
next  mail  came  in  the  Government  would 
consider  what  course  they  should  pursue, 
and  he  would  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
stating  their  decision  to  the  House. 

THE  FRENCH  DIFFERENTIAL  DUTIES. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  tho  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Whether,  although  from  the  multifarious 
character  of  the  Diiferential  Duties  in  the 
French  Tariff  it  was  impossible  he  could 
lay  them  all  on  the  table  of  the  House,  it 
is  not  in  his  power  to  lay  a  short  statement 
of  the  Differential  Duties  referred  to  in 
the  Third  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce before  them  ? 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  in  reply  said, 
that  the  Differential  Duties  referred  to  in 
the  Third  Article  of  the  French  Treaty  were 
part  of  the  Navigation  Laws  of  FVance, 
which  were  not  intended  to  be  touched  by 
either  of  the  contracting  parties.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  misunderstanding  with 
respect  to  the  Differential  Duties.  Eng- 
lish ships  entering  French  ports,  and  car- 
rying the  productions  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  France,  would  be  subjected  to  no 
Differential  Duties,  which  affected  only 
the  indirect  trade  that  might  hereafter 
spring  up.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Differen- 
tial Duties  would  be  a  protection  to  Bri- 
tish trade,  as  it  would  secure  it  from  com- 
petition on  the  part  of  American  and  other 
foreign  shipping.  He  apprehended  that 
he  could  give  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the 
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question  by  saying  that  a  letter  was  writ- 
ten in  1865  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  requesting  the  Foreign 
Office  to  make  application  to  the  Consuls 
in  all  the  French  ports  to  furnish  the  Go- 
Temment  with  the  exact  status  quo  as  to 
those  Differential  Duties  which  differed  in 
Tarious  ports,  and  the  answers  had  since 
been  received  from  the  Consuls.  If  the 
noble  Lord  wished  it,  Government  were 
prepared  to  lay  the  letters  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  with  the  answers  received  from  the 
Consuls,  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  which 
would  then  be  in  possession  of  exact  infor- 
mation of  the  Differential  Duties  affecting 
British  shipping  in  all  the  ports  of  France. 

MANNING  THE  NAVY. 
BESOLXTTION. 

Sir  CHARLES  NAPIER  said,  he  rose 
to  move, 

'*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Ilouse.  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners  on  Manning  the 
NaTj  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  with  a  view  to  carry  out 
the  principle!  of  such  recommendations." 

The  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty had  publicly  declared  that  France 
had  the  same  number  of  ships  that  we 
had,  and  had  extra  means  of  manning 
them  by  having  recourse  to  her  reserves ; 
but  the  English  fleet  could  not  be  manned 
in  that  way.  Such  a  declaration  by  a 
member  of  the  Government  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  declarations  he  had 
ever  heard,  and  a  great  responsibility 
rested  on  the  Government  and  on  Par- 
liament if  they  allowed  things  to  remain 
as  they  were.  He  had  oft^  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  subject,  and 
he  was  glad  to  find  that  he  had  at  last 
been  so  far  listened  to  that  we  had  a  re- 
spectable and  well-manned  fleet  at  the 
present  moment ;  but  we  lived  in  very  odd 
times.  France  appeared  to  him,  more  par- 
ticularly after  what  had  passed  that  night, 
to  occupy  a  very  uncertain  position  with 
regard  to  Great  Britain  and  other  nations. 
All  this  might  end  peaceably ;  but  as  we 
were  not  sure  that  it  would,  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  take  steps,  let  it  cost  what 
it  would,  to  secure  that  we  should  be  able 
to  bring  forward  as  great  a  naval  force  as 
France.  Every  man  in  the  House,  soldier, 
sailor,  or  civilian,  knew  perfectly  well 
that  things  had  taken  a  very  different  turn 
of  late  years  from  what  they  had  done  in 
former  ones.  No  man  could  tell  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  first  naval  action 
fought  between  France  and  England.    We 


had  great  reliance  on  our  sailors  and 
officers,  but  the  changes  in  other  respects 
were  so  perfectly  extraordinary,  and  had 
never  yet  been  tried,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  one  to  tell  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  first  collision.  In  former 
days,  when  a  British  man-of-war  fell  in 
with  a  French  man-of-war,  the  doom  of 
the  latter  was  fixed ;  and  the  same  when  a 
British  fieet  fell  upon  a  French  fleet,  Li 
the  late  war  the  action  fought  on  the  1st 
of  June  by  Lord  Howe  was  a  very  severe 
action;  it  was  fought  well  both  by  the 
French  and  ourselves.  "Wo  were  conquer- 
ors ;  but  that  action  was  fought  after  the 
French  Revolution,  when  the  most  distin- 
guished officers  had  left  the  service,  and 
the  French  ships  were  not  manned  so  well 
as  ours.  That  battle  was  gained ;  but  no 
human  being  could  tell  what  would  be  the 
result  of  the  next  naval  action.  At  the 
first  broadside  a  hole  as  large  as  a  wheel- 
barrow would  be  made  in  a  ship's  side, 
and  everybody  knew  that  to  prolong  a 
contest  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
utterly  impossible.  It  had  been  repeatedly 
proved  that  nothing  could  resist  molten  ' 
iron,  and  that  the  ship  so  struck  would  be 
burnt.  It  was  probable  that  in  the  first 
naval  action  which  was  fought,  both  fleets 
would  be  almost  annihilated;  and  if,  in 
that  case,  the  French  were  able  to  bring 
forward  another  fleet,  what  would  be  the 
position  of  this  country?  It  would  be 
almost  annihilated.  Now  the  6k>vemment 
had  stated  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  their 
own  officers  that  in  the  event  of  a  reverse 
wa  were  not  in  a  position  to  send  a  second 
fleet  to  sea.  It  was  plain  from  this  that 
England  did  not  put  forward  aU  the 
strength  which  she  ought  to  do.  A  certain 
reserve,  it  was  true,  existed  in  the  different 
ports  of  England;  there  were  the  Coast- 
guard, which  they  had  been  recommended 
to  increase  to  12,000,  but  which  had  only 
been  raised  to  8,100,  and  the  Coast  Volun- 
teers, the  amount  to  be  voted  for  which, 
but  not  the  number  of  men,  appeared  in 
the  Estimates.  But  he  had  heard  that 
since  1857  or  1858  the  same  attention  had 
not  been  paid  to  the  drill  of  these  volun- 
teers as  previously.  Over  and  over  again 
he  had  implored  the  Government  to  re- 
place the  block-ships  by  newly  constructed 
men-of-war,  and  to  take  pains  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  this  branch  of  the  na- 
tional defences.  Last  year  he  had  brought 
the  matter  to  a  vote,  and  his  Besolution 
was  supported  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.    Some  allowance 
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was  to  bo  made  at  that  time,  for  tho  Ad- 
miralty were  then  directing  all  their  ener- 
gies to  the  cstiiblishmcut  of  an  efficient 
Channel  fleet.  Now,  however,  we  had 
actually  forty-eight  sail  of  the  line  iu  the 
water,  of  which  only  twenty- seven  were 
actually  in  commission.  AVhat  was  to 
hinder  the  Government  from  sending  out 
a  sufficient  number  of  these,  on  board 
of  which  the  Coast  Volunteers  could  be 
draughted  and  in  a  short  time  trained  into 
a  high  state  of  efficiency?  No  expense 
would  be  entailed  by  the  step,  for  the 
ships  were  all  ready  in  the  different  ports ; 
and  why  the  Admiralty  should  refuse  to 
carry  out  the  suggestion — unless  they  were 
actuated  by  the  stubbornness  which  gene- 
rally manifested  itself  when  proposals  were 
made  by  anybody  else — he  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand.  Whatever  was  the  cause, 
thoy  were  just  in  the  same  position  as 
they  were  last  year  when  he  brought  for- 
ward his  Motion.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  admitted  that 
seamen  entertained  great  suspicion  of  the 
Board.  He  quite  agreed  witli  the  seamen 
in  their  view.  How  could  sailors  place 
any  confidence  in  that  Board,  when  they 
saw  the  way  in  which  affairs  were  admin- 
istered ?  Some  time  ago  the  Admiralty 
found  it  necessary  to  call  out  what  were 
called  the  long-pension  men  for  temporary 
service;  and  those  who  had  been  petty 
officers  were  promised  that  they  were 
to  have  the  same  ratings  which  they 
formerly  held.  But  they  were  greatly 
disappointed  to  find  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  and  they  accordingly  addressed  an 
humble  petition  to  the  Admiralty.  Sailors 
had  exactly  the  same  feelings  as  officers, 
and  ho  would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  if  he  had  retired  from 
active  service  as  a  captain,  how  he  would 
like  to  be  sent  back  to  do  duty  as  a 
lieutenant.  This  was  only  one  of  many 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  which  he  had 
known  to  exist.  Another  constant  source 
of  discontent  was  the  regulations  with 
regard  to  leave.  Would  it  be  believed 
that  persons  of  sound  sense  could  have 
issued  an  order,  directing  that  whenever 
ships  belonging  to  the  Channel  or  any 
other  squadrons  came  into  port,  and  leave 
was  given  to  the  men,  they  were  not  to 
quit  the  port  on  pain  of  having  their  pay 
stopped  as  stragglers,  and  being  otherwise 
punished  ?  What  were  the  men  to  do  if 
their  wives  and  families  happened  to  live 
outside  the  port.  This  onlv  came  to  his 
knowledge  yesterday,  and  when  he  heard 
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it  he  scarce  believed  it  possible,  after  the 
dissatisfaction  which  had  been  manifested 
on  board  various  ships,  that  such  an  order 
could  ha\e  been  issued  by  any  Board. 
But  he  now  came  to  the  reoommendatioos 
of  the  Manning  Commission.  It  suggested 
that  the  number  of  seamen  gunners  should 
be  increased ;  he  had  not  heard  that  any 
such  increase  had  taken  place.  The  re- 
commendation as  to  the  improvement  of 
the  food,  clothes,  and  bedding,  had  been 
carried  out,  and  the  reserve  e^ps  were  in 
such  a  state  that  they  were  ready  for 
the  men  to  go  into  the  moment  they  wore 
commissioned.  The  allotments  of  pay,  too, 
had  been  carried  into  effect ;  but  what  had 
the  Admiralty  been  about  that  it  had  not 
been  done  sooner  ?  He  came  now  to  the 
question  of  bounty,  which  was  most  im- 
portant. He  believed  ho  had  as  much  to 
do  in  getting  the  bounty  for  the  seamen 
as  any  other  man,  and  it  was  most  success- 
ful in  manning  the  fleet.  The  fleet  was 
now  manned;  but  was  it  prudent  to  reduce 
the  bounty  to  £4?  £10  might  be  too 
high  a  bounty  after  the  fleet  was  manned, 
but  certainly  much  more  than  £4  ought  to 
be  given.  He  now  came  to  the  important 
point  of  tho  reserves,  and  in  regard  to  it 
he  did  not  think  that  the  Government  had 
taken  the  proper  steps  to  obtain  sucocss. 
They  were  now  obliged  to  keep  up  a  very 
large  fleet.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
ten  sail  of  the  line  was  too  large  a  force  on 
the  home  station,  but  such  a  large  fleet 
would  not  be  necessary  if  they  had  a 
proper  reserve.  If  they  had  a  reserve  of 
5,000  men,  giving  £10  a  piece  to  men  who 
had  served  ten  years,  which  was  called  tho 
short  pension,  they  would  always  have  a 
body  of  men  who  would  be  as  ready  to  be 
called  on  as  if  they  were  on  board  the  fieet 
But  if  they  were  obliged  to  raise  5,000 
additional  men  on  the  moment  for  service 
on  board  the  fleet,  they  would  cost  at  a  low 
estimate  £250,000;  whereas  tlie  reserve 
force  of  5,000  men  would  not  cost  above 
£50,000.  If  £10  was  not  sufficient  to 
get  the  men,  they  ought  to  increase  it  to 
£12,  or  to  a  still  higher  sum,  so  important 
was  tho  object  to  be  gained.  Tho  Com- 
missioners recommend  an  increase  of  5,000 
marines,  but  that  had  only  been  carried 
out  to  the  extent  of  1,000.  But  he  wished 
to  ask  of  what  use  was  it  appointing  ft 
Commission  if  they  did  not  carry  out  its 
recommendations?  They  also  propose  a 
body  of  5,000  marines  on  short  pensions; 
but  where  were  they?  With  regard  to 
the  Royal  Volunteers,  the  Commission  put 
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them  down  at  30,000 ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  out  where  they  were,  or 
the  10,000  Naval  Coast  Volunteers.  That 
was  the  reserve  force  pointed  out  by  the 
Commission,  but  that  reserve  force  they 
had  not  got,  and  never  would.  He  had 
pointed  out  before  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  press  men  into  the  service,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  get  them  out  of  the  ser- 
vice as  fast  as  they  could.  If  men  who 
had  served  their  country  ten  years,  or  even 
five  years,  got  a  pension  of  £10  or  £5, 
according  to  the  length  of  their  service, 
and  were  encouraged  to  go  into  the  Ee- 
serve,  allowing  three  years'  time  there 
to  count  for  two  of  effective  service,  it 
would  contribute  to  the  formation  of  an 
effective  reserve.  The  Commission  had 
decided  that  the  Coast  Volunteers  should 
be  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  Green- 
wich Hospital ;  but  when  the  House 
read  the  Eeport  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital 
Commissioners,  they  would  be  astonished 
to  see  what  ''advantages"  that  hospital 
held  out  to  seamen,  and  when  they  had 
seen  the  manner  in  which,  from  year  to 
year,  sailors'  wives  and  children  had  been 
treated  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  they  would 
be  induced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  institution,  instead  of  being  a  bless- 
ing, was  almost  a  curse.  He  had  laboured 
for  years  to  have  that  Commission  ap- 
pointed,  and  he  never  read  such  horrible 
details  as  the  evidence  gi?en  before  it  ex- 
hibited in  the  whole  course  of  -his  exist- 
ence. He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the 
Gk)voniment  had  some  better  regulation 
of  that  establishment  in  view,  and  now 
that  be  had  succeeded  in  getting  its  man- 
agement overhauled,  it  was  his  intention 
to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  procure 
that  reform  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
itself  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  so 
necessary.  As  an  instance  of  the  expe- 
diency of  such  reform,  he  might  mention 
that  in  1857  it  had  been  decided  by  the 
Government  of  the  day  that  seven  ships 
of  the  line  should  be  paid  off — a  decision 
which  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
had  carried  into  effect.  The  House,  how- 
ever, would  scarcely  believe  that  in  1859 
another  Board  of  Admiralty  had  found  it 
to  be  its  duty  to  entail  on  the  country  a 
large  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing to  a  state  of  efficiency  those  very  ships 
in  1857  which  had  been  paid  off,  and  paid 
off  too,  he  believed,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinions  of — with  the  exception  of  the 
First  Lord — ^nearly  all  theLords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, who,  be  regretted  to  say,  had  not 


in  consequence  resigned  their  offices  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  had  stuck  to  them  like 
leeches.  He  had  also  to  complain  of  the 
position  in  which  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  as 
Surveyor  of  the  J^avy,  had  been  placed, 
the  fact  being  that  he  could  not  have 
given  a  single  order  in  the  dockyards  the 
execution  of  which  he  could  enforce.  He 
was  happy  to  find,  however,  that  the 
Admiralty,  after  fifteen  years'  considera- 
tion, had  at  length  effected  a  change  in 
that  respect,  and  that  Sir  Biddwin  Walker, 
as  Controller  of  the  Navy,  would  be  en- 
abled to  exercise  an  authority  which  had 
hitherto  been  denied  him.  Ho  should 
simply  say,  in  conclusion,  that,  after  all 
that  the  House  had  heard  from  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
refei*ence  to  th^  Cessipn  of  Savoy,  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  what  consequences  to 
the  peace  of  Kurope  might  six  months 
hence  ensue.  We  should,  therefore,  take 
Care  that  we  had  a  sufficient  reserve  of 
seamen  to  roan  our  fieet  in  case  any  emer- 
gency should  arise,  and  the  noble  Lord  and 
the  Government  would,  in  his  opinion, 
deserve — he  would  not  say  to  be  brought 
to  the  block — but,  at  all  events,  the  gene- 
ral censure  in  ease  they  neglected  to  ren- 
der our  navy  as  efficient  as  it  could  possi- 
bly be  made. 

Sib  MICHAEL  SEYMOUR  seconded 
the  Motion. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  should  not  fol- 
low the  gallant  Admiral  who  had  just  ad- 
dressed the  House  through  the  various 
topics  on  which  he  had  dwelt  in  the  course 
of  his  speech.  There  was,  however,  one 
point  to  which  he  had  alluded  with  respect 
to  which  he  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
It  was  impossible  to  read  the  valuable  evi- 
dence which  had  been  given  before  the 
Commission  on  manning  the  Navy,  with- 
out coming  to  the  conclusion  that  great 
difficulty  would  be  found  in  obtaining,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  war,  the  number  of 
seamen  which  would  be  required.  He 
thought,  indeed,  it  was  manifest  £rom  that 
evidence,  that  the  service  of  the  Queen 
was  not  popular  among  our  merchant-sea- 
men. It  had,  moreover,  been  remarked, 
by  more  than  one  naval  officer,  that  they 
entertained  a  distrust  of  the  Admiralty. 
How  far  that  opinion  was  warranted  by 
the  fact,  it  was  not  for  him  to  say ;  but  it 
had  been  so  distinctly  stated  that  it  in  all 
probability  was  based  upon  some  good 
foundation ;  although  he  must  confess  he 
was  not  very  strongly  impressed  by  the 
idea  that  many  of  those  who  had  given 
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evidence  before  the  Commission  had  them- 
selves any  very  great  knowledge  of  the 
feelings  by  which  our  merchant- seamen 
were  animated  in  the  matter.  But,  how- 
ever that  might  be,  some  measures  had 
been  taken  of  late  which  bore  not  a  little 
upon  the  point.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  some  years 
ago  set  up  what  he  termed  a  great  crimp- 
ing machine,  with  the  view  of  procuring 
men  for  the  navy ;  but  it  had  turned  out 
that  sailors  did  not  like  to  be  ticketed  any 
more  than  did  the  Nonconformists.  The 
system  had  gone  on  for  a  long  time,  to  the 
unmitigated  disgust,  he  believed,  of  every 
seaman  connect^  with  the  merchant  ser- 
vice, and  it  had  ultimately  fallen  into  abey- 
ance. It  had  since,  however,  been  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  a 
naval  reserve;  and  ho  should,  under  the 
circumstances,  and  looking  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  last  year,  and  the  existing  state  of 
feeling  in  the  merchant  service,  have  sup- 
posed that  if  one  thing  more  than  another 
were  insisted  upon  in  connection  with  the 
subject,  it  would  have  been  that  the  terms 
held  out  to  our  seamen  under  the  system, 
and  the  conditions  upon  which  they  were 
to  serve,  should  be  so  plainly,  and  in  so 
simple  a  manner  set  forth,  that  any  one 
might  understand  them  at  a  glance,  and 
that  every  apprehension  as  to  a  desire  ex- 
isting on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  to  en- 
trap men  into  the  service  should  be  re- 
moved. He  himself  had  in  private,  during 
the  course  of  last  Session,  urged  upon  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Clarence  Paget) 
the  expediency  of  taking  that  course.  The 
noble  Lord,  however,  appeared  to  have 
fallen  into  the  error  of  attempting  to  cook 
before  catching  the  hare,  he  had  not  got 
the  men  to  come  forward.  So  indefinite 
were  the  terms  offered,  that  if  a  seaman 
were  to  ask  the  precise  nature  of  the  en- 
gagement he  was  expected  to  enter  into, 
no  one  would  venture  to  give  him  an 
answer.  They  were  to  be  called  out  by 
proclamation  on  an  emergency ;  but  what 
was  the  exact  interpretation  of  an  emer- 
gency i  The  Act  of  Parliament  said  when 
Her  Majesty  saw  fit;  that  made  them 
liable  to  be  called  out  at  any  time.  That 
could  be  understood.  But  such  was  not 
the  condition  stated.  What  was  the  emer- 
gency contemplated?  Was  it  war,  inva- 
sion, or  the  imminent  danger  of  it  ?  Sea- 
men did  not  know  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  term  used;  how,  then,  could  they 
be  expected  to  enter  into  the  engagement  ? 
A  great  deal  of  their  legislation  about  sea- 
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men  appeared  to  go  on  the  idea  that  these 
men  were  fools.  They  were  no  such 
thing ;  they  were  a  most  suspicious  class, 
for  they  generally  found  on  shore  those 
who  tried  to  impose  on  them.  But  how 
could  they  expect  men  to  bind  themselves 
to  their  service,  if  they  did  not  understand 
the  nature  of  the  contract  ?  Then,  as  to 
time,  the  engagement  was  to  be  for  five 
years,  "unless  otherwise  provided.*'  That 
"  otherwise  provided"  might  carry  it  on 
within  a  few  days  of  ten  years.  The 
men  naturally  wanted  to  know  whether 
they  were  going  to  bind  themselves  for 
five  or  ten  years.  A  plain  man  would 
say  at  once,  "I  will  make  a  bargain 
with  you  for  five  years."  Undoubtedly 
it  was  a  much  greater  advantage  to  get 
men  for  ten  years  than  for  five  years. 
They  must  recollect,  however,  that  they 
wanted  A.B.  seamen.  There  was  not  a 
very  great  number  of  them.  The  returns 
produced  before  the  Manning  Commission, 
showed  that  the  whole  number  was  only 
67,000;  and  when  they  took  those  over 
age  they  would  strike  off  one-fifth  or  sixtli. 
They  must,  therefore,  hold  out  great  ad- 
vantages to  the  men,  and,  first  of  all,  they 
must  make  the  terms  more  definite.  The 
men  must  know  on  what  terms  they  were 
engaging,  and  for  what  length  of  time. 
Ts^e  the  case  of  married  men,  engaged, 
perhaps,  in  the  coasting  trade.  They  held 
out  to  them  that  they  should  be  drilled  at 
home,  and  that  was  a  great  inducement  to 
such  that  during  their  month's  drill  they 
should  be  enabled  to  return  at  night  to 
their  wives  and  families.  But  that  was 
not  promised ;  it  was  only  said  if  the  ser- 
vice permitted ;  and  seamen  would,  there- 
fore, be  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  ser- 
vice would  not  admit  of  it,  and  they  would 
not  get  home  of  nights.  There  was  another 
question  on  which  he  could  not  pretend  to 
give  an  opinion.  When  a  man  entered  he 
was  to  have  a  certificate  that  he  was  A.B., 
and  that  he  had  served  as  such  for  so  long. 
The  8hipping-o£Blce  people  had  no  authority 
to  enter  him,  but  they  were  to  do  all  the 
talking.  Who  could  tell  what  a  recruit- 
ing sergeant  said  ?  When  the  seaman  had 
been  talked  up  to  a  certain  point  he  was 
to  be  handed  over  to  another  party,  who 
did  not  know  what  had  been  said  before, 
or  what  bargain  had  been  made,  and  then 
he  was  entered.  Under  such  a  system  the 
seaman  naturally  felt  there  was  no  secu- 
rity that  he  would  have  the  same  rating 
as  in  the  merchant  service.  It  was  un- 
wise, he  thought,  not  to  take  all  the  men 
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they  could  get  to  enter.  They  might 
easUy  have  framed  their  resolutions  so 
as  to  get  rid  of  much  of  their  cumbrous 
machinery.  Seamen,  above  all  things, 
hated  to  be  confined.  The  whole  of  the 
rules,  the  noble  Lord  would  excuse  him 
for  saying,  had  been  framed  in  a  spirit  of 
mistrust  of  the  seamen.  He  believed  the 
more  they  trusted  these  men  the  more 
trustwortiiy  they  would  be  found  to  be. 
This  not  only  applied  to  seamen  but  to 
every  class.  "Wliile  the  measure  was 
passing  through  Parliament  he  had  felt 
great  interest  in  it.  If  it  had  succeeded 
it  would  have  been  of  great  importance  to 
the  country  by  breaking  down  the  sort  of 
feeling  which  was  said  to  exist  between 
the  two  services.  With  that  view  every- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  make  the  terms 
so  clear  and  simple  that  he  who  runs  might 
read,  and  then  he  hoped  the  men  would 
more  generally  come  into  them.  They 
must  remember  that  the  Queen's  service 
held  out  no  hope  of  promotion,  or  scarcely 
any  hope  of  promotion,  to  men  before  the 
mast.  The  number  of  warrant  officers  was 
extremely  small ;  that  was  their  only  hope 
of  promotion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
looked  to  the  number  of  able  seamen  in  the 
merchant  service  and  the  number  of  certi- 
ficated masters  and  mates,  they  must  see 
that  the  chance  of  promotion  there  for 
good  men  was  not  only  large  but  certain. 
The  apprentices  and  boys  in  the  merchant 
service  were  about  23,000;  the  uncerti- 
ficated petty  officers  and  able  seamen  were 
not  100,000;  so  that  there  being  40,000 
certified  masters  and  mates,  it  was  per- 
fectly dear  that  every  A.B.  of  good  conduct 
was  not  only  certain  of  promotion  but 
sought  for.  They  could  not,  therefore, 
expect  such  men  to  enter  the  Queen's 
service  unless  they  not  only  held  out  suf- 
ficient inducements  of  a  pecuniary  nature, 
but  made  the  terms  of  service  short,  and 
at  all  events  as  clear  and  definite  as  possible. 
The  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  great  merit 
due  to  him  for  what  he  had  done  in  this 
matter,  and  if  the  scheme  had  not  suc- 
ceeded it  was  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
proper  conciliatory  spirit  in  the  terms 
which  had  been  promulgated. 

MR.LIDDELL  said,  he  thought  the  hon. 
G^tleman  who  had  ascribed  the  failure 
of  the  naval  scheme  for  establishing  a 
volunteer  reserve  to  the  terms  of  enrol- 
ment not  being  sufficiently  simple  had  hit 
the  right  nail  on  the  head.  There  was 
too  much  red  tape  in  the  proposition  as 
originally  framed.    The  men  were  at  first 


to  enter  for  five  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  they  were  required  to  present 
themselves  before  the  shipping  master  to 
be  again  enrolled.  Kow,  the  great  object 
of  the  seaman  was  to  get  his  pension,  and 
by  the  process  just  named  his  pension  was 
in  danger.  Before  it  could  really  operate 
as  an  incentive  to  him,  he  must  see  that 
his  prospect  of  gaining  it  was  a  certain 
one.  Again,  the  regulation  binding  the 
men  not  to  take  long  voyages  ought  not  to 
be  stringentiy  enforced ;  because  the  young 
and  active  sailor,  whom  it  was  most  desi- 
rable to  secure,  was  of  an  enterprising  dis- 
position, and  naturally  wished  to  see  remote 
parts  of  the  world.  Even  if  allowed, 
after  joining  the  reserve,  to  go  on  a  dis- 
tant voyage,  his  services  might  be  made 
available  in  foreign  waters  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency.  It  was  to  be  regretted 
that  naval  officers  were  not  very  popular 
with  merchant  seamen,  many  of  whom  re- 
frised  to  enter  the  reserve  because  they 
had  to  be  approved  by  those  officers.  It 
was  to  be  regretted  likewise  that  a  wide- 
spread feeling  of  distrust  in  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  created  among  the  sea- 
faring classes  by  the  treatment  of  the  con- 
tinuous-service men  at  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  war.  Moreover,  the  shipping  mas- 
ters did  not  receive  adequate  compensation 
for  the  duties  imposed  on  them  in  connec- 
tion with  this  scheme,  and  it  would  be  well 
to  fix  definitely  the  scale  of  that  remunera- 
tion. One  of  those  persons  had  recentiy 
told  him  that  he  would  not  for  £500  a 
year  undertake  to  go  through  all  the 
talking  and  encounter  all  the  sneering  that 
he  had  experienced  from  the  men  while 
trying  to  get  them  to  enlist  during  the 
last  three  months.  Nothing  could  be  more 
important  than  the  projected  establish- 
ment of  training  ships  in  our  great 
ports,  and  this  was  the  point  he  rose 
partly  to  insist  upon.  Twelve  himdred 
lads  annually  were  proposed  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  these  ships  for  a  twelve  months' 
training,  and  the  best  conducted  and 
most  proficient  of  their  number  would 
be  then  selected  for  the  navy.  Nothing 
could  be  more  calculated  to  render  the 
Queen's  service  as  popular  as  it  used  to 
be  than  this  mode  of  making  admission  to 
it  the  reward  of  the  better  class  of  youths 
passing  though  the  ordinary  schools  of 
the  country,  and  thence  transported  to 
these  training  ships.  The  system  would 
tend  to  assimilate  the  merchant  service 
and  the  Royal  Navy,  which  had  re- 
mained too  long  insulated,  and  it  would 
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also  serve  to  raise  the  character  of 
both.  The  cost  of  the  experiment  would 
not  exceed  £24  for  each  youth,  and  no 
motives  of  false  economy  should  prevent 
the  House  from  supporting  a  plan  which 
would  furnish  the  country  yearly  with 
1,200  young  seamen,  who  would  form 
such  a  reserve  as  would  enable  us  to  pur- 
sue our  ordinary  avocations  in  peace  and 
security.  In  proof  of  the  value  of  the 
northern  ports  as  naval  nurseries,  he  might 
mention  that  in  1858,  875  seamen  were 
entered  at  Korth  Shields,  and  918  at 
South  Shields,  while  in  the  previous  year 
as  many  as  1,113  were  entered  at  the 
former  and  1,331  at  the  latter.  He  was 
confident  there  would  bo  no  lack  of  effi- 
cient seamen  for  the  Royal  Navy  if  the 
Admiralty  only  gave  tiiem  good  pay, 
treated  them  with  greater  trust  and  bettor 
faith,  and  relieved  them,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, from  troublesome  and  unnecessary 
restrictions. 

Mb.  LINDSAY  said,  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  support  the  Motion.  It  was 
with  the  deepest  regret  that  he  heard  from 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty the  other  evening  that  the  number  of 
men  who  had  joined  the  naval  reserve  had 
fallen  so  far  short  of  the  number  required. 
Everything  had  been  done  to  give  the 
scheme  a  fair  chance;  a  forcible  appeal 
had  been  made  to  the  country,  a  liberal 
bounty  had  been  offered,  and  yet  it  had 
turned  out  a  complete  faihu-e.  The  mer- 
chant seamen  would  not  enter  into  the 
Queen's  service.  As  a  Member  of  the 
Commission  he  had  dissented  from  the 
report  of  his  colleagues,  and  had  foretold 
the  failure  of  the  scheme.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  join  in  the  recommendation  of 
what  he  had  formerly  condemned,  but  he 
sincerely  regretted  the  fulfilment  of  his 
predictions.  One  fact  brought  out  by  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  Commission — and 
it  was  an  essential  one  for  the  House  to 
consider — was  that,  while  the  merchant 
service  had  been  making  great  progress  in 
the  employment  of  mechanical  appliances 
to  reduce  manual  labour  on  board  ship,not 
one  step  had  been  taken  in  that  direction 
by  the  Admiralty  for  the  last -fifty  years. 
He  had  suggested  to  the  Admiralty,  for 
instance,  that  patent  trusses  should  be 
employed;  but  the  answer  he  received 
was,  that  they  would  twist  off  the  mast 
heads,  an  objection  which  he  had  never 
heard  made  in  the  American  service, 
where  trusses  were  largely  used.  By 
adopting  mechanical  appliances  800  men 
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I  might  be  enabled  to  do  the  work  of  1,000, 
and  thus  fewer  men  would  be  required 
for  each  ship,  and  a  saving  effected  in  the 
cost  of  the  crew.  Another  thing  Tfhich 
he  thought  might  be  done  with  advantage 
would  be  to  decrease  the  number  of  sea- 
men and  increase  that  of  marines.  The 
evidence  before  the  Commission  proved 
that  that  might  ^  done  without  inter- 
fering with  the  efficient  working  of  the 
vessel;  and,  as  a  marine  cost  only  some 
£32  a  year,  while  a  sailor  cost  £44,  the 
sum  of  £12  per  man  might  thus  be  saved 
every  year.  He  proposed  that  the  whole 
of  the  seaport  towns  should  be  garrisoned 
by  marines,  and  that  the  men  should  be 
trained  part  of  the  week  afloat  at  the 
great  gun  exercise,  and  part  of  the  week 
ashore  in  military  duties.  They  might 
also  be  exercised  in  the  bay  in  boats,  and 
they  would  thus  be  made  more  efficient, 
if  required,  to  go  to  sea.  In  the  event  of 
hostilities  the  marines  would  be  embark- 
ed on  board  the  fleet,  the  line  regiments 
would  garrison  the  seaports,  and  the  mi- 
litia would  take  care  of  the  inland  towns. 
He  believed  that  if  this  plan  were  adopted, 
it  would  considerably  reduce  the  expense 
of  the  army.  The  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty  said  the  other  night 
that  sailors  were  suspicious,  and  would 
not  enter  the  reserve  for  fear  of  being 
entrapped.  Why  had  they  such  fears? 
Because  for  years  there  had  been  an 
impassable  barrier  between  the  merchant 
service  and  the  Royal  Navy,  cmd  it  was 
his  wish  to  break  down  that  barrier. 
With  that  object  in  view,  he  had  brought 
forward  the  propositions  recorded  in  the 
blue-book.  Commencing  with  the  boys, 
he  would  have  school  or  training  ships 
common  to  both  services.  The  Govern- 
ment should  have  the  power  of  nominating 
one  portion  and  the  merchant  shipowners 
the  other  portion  of  tho  boys  to  be  trained 
in  those  ships,  from  which,  according  to 
their  good  conduct  or  their  efficient  train- 
ing, they  should  be  drafted  into  either  the 
one  or  the  other  service.  Then  he  would 
have  a  common  seamen's  fund,  to  which 
the  officers  in  both  services  should  contri- 
bute, and  which  should  be  distributable 
among  the  seamen  of  both  services.  He 
further  proposed  that  Greenwich  Hospital 
should  be  opened,  not  merely  to  seamen 
of  the  Boy^  Navy,  but  to  all  who  had 
joined  the  reserve.  Sailors  in  both  ser- 
vices would  then  be  brought  up  together 
in  youth,  associated  together  in  manhood, 
and  succoured  in  the  same  asylum  in  old 
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age.  There  was  another  point  upon  which 
he  was  sony  to  say  he  differed  in  toto 
fin>m  all  his  colleagues.  He  advocated  an 
appeal  to  the  officers  of  the  merchant 
service  to  enter  the  proposed  reserve,  as 
well  as  to  the  men.  There  was  a  great 
scarcity  in  the  Royal  Navy  of  officers 
physically  efficient,  and  he  believed  there 
was  a  scarcity  even  now  of  active  young 
lieutenants.  Supposing  the  emergency 
arose,  which  he  hoped  never  would  arise, 
and  they  had  to  call  upon  the  reserve  of 
men,  what  would  he  tho  use  of  30,000 
men,  if  they  had  them,  without  experi- 
enced officers  ?  In  his  opinion  they  would 
be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  rabble.  If 
education  and  social  position,  officers  of  the 
merchant  service  were  the  equals  of  nava) 
officers,  and  he  thought  it  a  great  oversight 
not  to  appeal  to  them.  He  was  glad  to 
find  that  there  was  a  change  with  respect 
to  flogging  in  the  navy,  and  he  believed 
the  service  would  be  more  popular  if  what 
sailors  called  the  black  articles  were  ex- 
punged from  the  Articles  of  War. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he  did 
not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the 
Motion  of  his  gallant  Friend.  Far  from 
it,  and  he  was  exceedingly  glad  that  his 
gallant  Friend  had  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  question  of  Manning  the 
Navy,  but  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  convince 
him  before  he  sat  down,  that  tho  Govern- 
ment were  carrying  out,  one  by  one,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Coramis- 
sioDers.  But  he  would  first  make  one  or 
two  remarks  upon  what  had  been  said  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley)  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northumberland  (Mr.  Liddell) 
in  reference  to  the  volunteer  force.  It  was 
not  surprising  that  in  all  these  matters  there 
should  be  a  great  difiercnce  of  opinion. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  they  tied 
them  up  too  tightly,  for  they  enrolled  them 
for  five  years,  and  then  if  a  war  broke 
out,  they  insisted  upon  the  men  remaining 
another  five  years.  Now  all  he  could  state 
was,  that  if  there  was  not  some  guarantee 
<^  that  sort,  and  if  there  should  be  a  war 
towards  the  end  of  the  term,  the  greater 
part  of  the  men  enrolled  might  say  that 
they  would  not  go  to  sea.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  member  for  Northumberland 
opposite  said,  why  not  enter  tbe  men 
for  life  ?  So  that  it  would  be  seen  that 
on  the  one  hand  they  would  bo  asked  to 
enter  them  for  life,  and  on  the  other  for 
only  five  years,  and  then  let  them  go  per- 
fectly free.     He  would  adroit  that  this 


measure  was  fraught  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  the  observations  which  hon. 
Gentlemen  made  were  extremely  valuable. 
It  should  be  recollected,  however,  that  it 
was  a  new  measure,  and  if  the  Admiralty 
found  that  it  did  not  work  well,  they  would 
bo  the  first  to  tell  tho  House  so,  and  say 
that  it  required  amendment.  Some  hon. 
Gentlemen  condemned  the  measure,  but 
it  had  only  been  in  operation  for  six  weeks, 
and  it  was  rather  too  early  to  assume  that 
it  had  failed.  On  the  contrary,  the  last 
accounts  from  the  north  were  that  men 
were  beginning  to  get  over  the  extraor- 
dinary delusion  that  they  were  to  be  en- 
trapped into  the  service  and  sent  off  to 
China,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe,  from 
letters  ho  had  received  from  shipping  mas- 
tera,  that  the  few  words  he  had  addressed 
to  the  House  tho  other  night  had  already 
produced  a  good  effect.  It  was,  therefore, 
to  be  hoped  that  in  course  of  time,  when 
the  misapprehension  he  had  alluded  to  was 
cleared  away,  and  the  matter  set  in  its 
proper  light  before  the  men,  the  reluc- 
tance which  had  lately  seemingly  prevailed 
ou  their  part  to  enter  the  service  would 
vanish,  and  that  there  would  be  no  cause 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  tbe  measure  itself 
on  that  account.  But  it  was  certainly 
pressing  too  hardly  upon  the  measure  to 
condemn  it  really  before  sufficient  time 
had  elapsed  to  enable  its  efficiency  to  be 
tested.  As  regarded  the  remarks*  of  his 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  South wark, 
he  was  glad  to  be  in  a  position  to  assure 
him  in  reference  to  his  suggestion  to  place 
efficient  ships  on  the  Coastguard,  that  the 
Admir^ty  were  already  doing  all  in  their 
power  for  that  purpose.  The  Majestic^  a 
screw  line- embattle  ship,  was  stationed  at 
Liverpool  on  the  Coastguard  service ;  and 
tho  JDaunthss,  a  frigate,  on  another  station. 
As  to  the  complaint  of  the  pensioners  that 
when  sent  on  board  they  did  not  always 
get  the  same  ratings  as  they  had  had  when 
in  the  service  before,  the  Admiralty  had 
no  knowledge  of  such  a  thing.  It  might 
occasionally  happen  that  a  pensioner  going 
on  board  ship  might  be  found  not  so  ca- 
pable of  discharging  the  duties  of  a  petty 
officer  as  when  he  was  before  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  in  such  cases  an  officer  would 
only  be  discharging  his  duty  in  removing 
an  inefficient  man  from  the  post  to  make 
room  for  a  better.  Another  complaint  was 
that  the  men  could  not  get  leave  to  go  into 
the  country,  but  were  kept  prisoners  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ship.  [Sir  Chaelvs 
Napibr:  At  the  ports.]   His  gallant  Friend 
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was  wholly  misinformed,  for  if  the  men 
wished  to  leave  the  port,  and  could  show 
good  reason  for  asking  such  indulgence, 
and  were  persons  who  could  be  depended 
on  to  return  at  the  expiration  of  their 
leave,  they  had  only  to  ask  for  a  pass  to 
enable  them  to  go  where  they  pleased. 
It  was  true  they  did  not  allow  these  men 
to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  the  port 
unless  they  asked  for  a  pass.  Moreover, 
discretion  was  requisite  as  to  whether  the 
ship  was  or  was  not  likely  to  be  ordered 
to  sea.  It  would  be  easily  understood  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  allow  liberty- 
men  to  leave  the  neghbourhood  of  the  port 
if  the  ship  was  under  sailing  orders. 

Sib  CHARLES  NAPIEll :  Whom  are 
they  to  ask  ? 

LoED  CLAEENCE  PAGET :  The  cap- 
tain of  the  ship. 

Sib  CHARLES  NAPIER:  Suppose  he 
should  change  his  mind  ? 

LoBD  CLARENCE  PAGET :  His  gal- 
lant  Eriend  next  said,  **  Why  not  man  the 
seaports  with  marines ;"  but  no  one  knew 
better  than  he  that  if  marines  did  not  get 
their  turn  of  sea  duty,  they  became  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  landsmen.  He  agreed 
entirely  in  the  expediency  of  gradually 
increasing  the  number  of  marines,  and  the 
Admiralty  were  taking  steps  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  that  point.  The  late  Government  had 
taken  a  Vote  for  2,000  extra  marines,  and 
the  present  Government  had  also  added 
1,000  men  to  the  force.  With  regard  to 
the  training  ships  recommended  by  the 
Royal  Commission  there  were  two  distinct 
schemes,  one  being  for  the  education  of 
2,000  boys  for  the  navy  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  another  that  a  large  number  of 
boys  should  be  educated  on  board  of  train- 
ing ships  at  the  mercantile  ports,  partly  at 
the  public,  and  partly  at  their  own  parents' 
expense,  of  whom  a  portion  should  be 
taken  into  the  navy ;  the  former  and  more 
important  scheme  would,  if  the  House 
approved  of  the  Estimates,  be  now  carried 
out,  and  with  regard  to  the  second  part  of 
the  scheme — ^namely,  the  education  of  the 
merchant  boys,  the  Government  had  by 
no  means  given  up  that  part  of  the  scheme; 
but  the  arrangements  connected  with  the 
volunteer  force  were  really  running  away 
with  so  much  money  that  they  thought  it 
better  to  proceed  cautiously,  and  see  how  the 
scheme  was  likely  to  succeed  on  the  whole. 
Many  other  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission, not  adverted  to  by  the  gallant  Ad- 
miral, the  Admindty  were  endeavouring  to 
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carry  out.  For  instance,  they  were  giving 
additional  pay  to  gunnery  lieutenants,  and 
they  were  also  giving  a  Id,  &  day  addi- 
tional to  what  were  called  trained  men — 
men  who  had  passed  an  examination  in 
gunnery.  The  Admiralty  had  by  no  means 
set  their  faces  against  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr. 
Lindsay)  with  regard  to  the  officers  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  but  they  did  not  wish  to  go 
on  too  fast.  First  let  it  be  seen  how  the 
men  dropped  in,  and  if  that  result  were 
satisfactory  it  would  be  open  for  consider- 
ation in  what  manner  advantage  could  be 
taken  of  the  services  of  merchant  of&cers. 
Many  improvements  had  taken  place  wiUi 
the  view  of  rendering  the  position  of  men 
in  the  navy  more  comfortable.  They  now 
received  their  cooking  utensils  free ;  con- 
tinuous-service men  had  their  clothes  given 
to  them ;  and  various  points  of  details,  such 
as  paying  the  men  more  frequently,  im- 
provement in  the  system  of  paying  allot- 
ments, badge  money,  outfit  to  petty  officers 
on  promotion  to  warrant  officers,  pensions 
to  warrant  officers,  were  in  process  of 
carrying  out  by  the  Admiralty.  Again, 
the  Coastguard  was  proposed  to  be  in- 
creased this  year  by  500  men,  and  other 
matters,  with  which  he  need  not  trouble 
the  House,  were  under  consideration  with  a 
view  to  effect  still  further  improvements. 
He  hoped  he  had  said  enough  to  show  that 
it  had  been  the  consistent  endeavour  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  to  take  advantage  of 
every  recommendation  contained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  as 
far  as  possible  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

Mb.  H.  TAYLOR  said,  he  wished  to 
remind  the  House  that  the  coasting  trade, 
which  had  always  been  regarded  as  the 
nursery  of  the  navy,  was  most  injuriously 
affected  by  the  increase  of  railways  and 
screw  steamers.  Half  of  the  coal  which 
was  annually  brought  to  London  now 
reached  the  metropolis  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  steam,  either  by  sea  or  on 
land,  and  one  screw  steamer  of  800  tons, 
managed  by  a  crew  of  eight  able  seamen, 
was  capable  of  carrying  as  much  coal  as 
eight  sailing  ships,  which  would  require 
70  or  80  men  and  boys.  He  believed  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  80  or  90  screw 
steamers,  employing  from  600  to  800  men, 
would  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  a  trade 
which  now  found  employment  for  800  or 
900  ships,  with  8,000  or  9,000  men.  The 
general  trade  was  becoming  narrowed  in 
the  same  way,  as  shipowners  found  that  it 
was  for  their  interests  to  employ  steam  in 
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place  of  Bailing  vessels;  and  the  result 
would  be,  that  in  some  short  time  to  come 
great  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in 
procuring  sailors  in  sufficient  numbers  for 
the  navy.  He  had  given  the  subject  very 
serious  consideration,  and,  as  a  sailor  him- 
self, he  believed  the  Government  ought 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  establishing 
school  ships,  in  which  lads  should  be 
trained  for  the  naval  service. 

Sib  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  observed 
that  he  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to 
the  details  given  by  the  noble  Lord  respect- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  Government 
had  carried  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Koyal  Naval  Commission.  But  it  could 
not  be  too  strongly  urged  that  the  school 
system  was  the  very  basis  and  foundation  of 
all  their  recommendations  towards  the  for- 
mation of  a  reserve  of  10,000  or  12,000 men, 
and  that  they  ought  not  to  hesitate  at  a 
trifling  expenditure,  when  by  its  means 
they  expected  to  procure  the  very  best 
material  for  maintaining  the  future  effici- 
ency of  the  navy.  In  answer  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  W.  Lindsay), 
he  would  remind  the  House  that  in  men- 
of-war  the  number  of  men  was  propor- 
tioned not  to  the  machinery  or  steam 
power,  but  to  the  guns;  and  if  patent 
trusses  or  improved  machinery  of  the  kind 
were  placed  in  such  vessels,  the  force  ap- 
I^ed  would  soon  pull  them  to  pieces.  They 
had  been  tried  on  board  two  vessels,  and 
but  that  the  yards  were  fortunately  slung 
in  chains,  they  would  have  been  down  on 
the  top  of  the  men's  heads.  He  believed 
that  if  the  Government  steadily  refused  to 
increase  the  bounty,  and  simply  established 
school  ships,  taking  every  possible  means 
of  giving  publicity  to  the  advantages 
which  were  oflered,  after  a  little  patience 
things  would  present  a  very  different  aspect 
from  what  they  did  at  present.  There 
were  other  matters,  however,  which  had 
not  been  touched  upon  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  of  those  was  the  hulk 
accommodation.  The  Bellerophon,  at  Ports- 
mouth, had  been  improved  as  much  as  was 
possible,  but  still  not  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  ship's  company  could  get  into  the  gal- 
ley ;  and,  having  no  resource  but  either  to 
go  to  bed  or  walk  the  decks  like  caged 
beasts,  he  did  not  think  it  was  to  bo  won- 
dered at  that  the  men  seized  every  op- 
portunity of  getting  away  from  such  a 
wretched  abode,  and  of  getting  their  feet 
to  a  good  public-house  fire.  Comfortable 
docks  and  barracks  would  go  far  to  make 
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the  men  behavo  more  like  Christians  than 
they  had  sometimes  done.  In  paying  off 
a  ship's  company,  likewise,  he  believed 
that  some  change  might  be  effected  with 
advantage.  At  present  a  ship  when  dis- 
mantled presented  a  most  disheartening 
spectacle.  The  system  and  discipline 
which  it  had  taken  four  or  five  years  to 
build  up  was  scattered  to  the  winds,  and 
he  had  heard  captains  say  that  the  night 
before  a  crew  was  paid  off  was  one  of  the 
most  saddening  and  dispiriting  possible. 
He  believed  that  such  a  practice  was  un- 
necessary, that  it  was  a  remnant  of  bar- 
barism which  had  clung  to  the  service,  and 
that  its  bad  effects  only  required  to  be  fully 
understood  to  lead  to  its  being  done  away 
with.  Some  difference  ought  to  be  made, 
in  paying  off  the  crew,  between  the  men 
who  entered  for  continuous  service  and 
those  who  left  probably  with  the  intention 
of  not  returning  again.  The  former  might 
receive  two-thirds  of  the  pay  which  ap- 
peared from  the  paymaster's  books  to  be 
due  to  them,  and  with  this  advance  they 
might  be  permitted  to  visit  their  friends 
witliout  any  delay.  On  their  return  they 
would  obtain  the  balance  which  was  due 
to  them;  and  if  they  had  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  fall  among  thieves  they  would 
have  the  means  of  regaining  a  respectable 
appearance.  The  Government  would  have 
a  perfect  right  to  retain  a  portion  of  the 
money,  because  no  man  had  a  right  to  re- 
turn as  a  beggar  to  the  service  with  which 
he  had  become  connected.  As  to  the  other 
men  who  left  them  there  need^not  be  so 
much  ceremony;  but  as  to  the  continuous 
seivice  men,  he  urged  the  Government  to 
take  his  suggestion  into  their  conside- 
ration. They  were  about  to  discuss  a 
Motion  on  the  subject  of  flogging  in  the 
navy ;  he  believed  for  some  of  the  crimes 
committed  on  board  ship  it  would  be  im- 
possible wholly  to  do  away  with  flogging. 
But  if  the  men  were  tried  by  courts- 
martial,  as  in  the  army,  it  would  tend  to 
familiarize  the  officers  with  the  rules  of 
evidence,  and  give  men  an  idea  of  security ; 
they  would  be  satisfied  that  justice  was 
done.  It  would  not  reduce  the  amount  of 
flogging ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  rather 
increase  it,  as  if  tried  by  court-martial 
every  man  who  deserved  flogging  would 
get  it ;  at  present,  many  who  deserved  it 
did  not  get  it;  the  Admiralty  were  so 
severe  on  captains  in  the  matter  of  punish- 
ment on  board  their  ships,  that  they  often 
forbore  it  from  apprehension  of  the  conse- 
quences to  themselves.    As  to  the  Articles 
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of  "War,  they  were  never  acted  on,  and  he 
did  not  sec  why  they  shoxdd  he  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  present  ohsolete  form. 
Could  not  a  Commission  of  naval  officers 
he  appointed  to  modify  them,  and  hring 
them  into  accordance  with  the  more  hu- 
mane notions  of  the  present  day? 

Sib  MICHAEL  SEYMOUR  said,  he 
was  glad  to  hear  the  assurance  from  the 
nohle  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  that  the 
Government  was  desirous  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  recommendations  of  the  Man- 
ning Commission.  The  inutility  of  the 
volunteer  system  had  been  proved,  and 
this  Commission,  presided  over  by  men  of 
great  experience  and  intelligence,  had,  ip 
their  Report,  recommended  a  naval  reserve 
as  the  best  means  of  increasing  their  force. 
But  he  regretted  that  the  attempts  to  form 
this  reserve  had  not  been  successful.  The 
question  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  most 
pressing  importance,  but  it  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose  ^at  the  harshness  with  which 
they  were  treated  was  the  cause  which 
prevented  sailors  from  entering  the  navy. 
He  believed  the  gradual  improvement  in 
the  treatment  of  the  seamen  in  ships  of 
war,  and  the  greater  attention  to  their 
comforts,  had  much  broken  down  the 
aversion  formerly  entertained ;  and  it  was 
rather  ignorance  of  the  present  condition 
of  men  in  the  service  that  caused  the  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  them  in  sufficient  num- 
bers. He  rejoiced  that  the  Admiralty  had 
conceded  pensions  to  the  widows  of  warrant 
officers ;  the  concession  had  been  too  long 
delayed.  The  Report  of  the  Commission 
often  alluded  to  the  compulsory  system  of 
manning  the  navy  of  France.  That  system 
gave  France  an  advantage  if  any  sudden 
increase  in  her  naval  force  was  required — 
a  matter  of  great  anxiety  in  the  event  of 
a  disturbance  of  the  peace  between  the  two 
countries.  Not  possessing  such  a  system, 
England  could  only  depend  on  money  re- 
wards and  other  attractions  to  draw  men 
into  the  naval  service.  Their  Navy  Esti- 
mates, therefore,  must  always  stand  at  a 
high  figure,  and  the  only  prospect  of  a 
reduction  was  in  some  plan  of  a  reserve. 
The  most  reliable  part  of  the  present  re- 
serve were  the  coast-guard  men,  who  made 
a  fine  body  of  sailors ;  their  conduct  on 
board  the  ships  they  served  in  during  the 
Russian  war  was  exceedingly  creditable  to 
them.  The  other  parts  of  the  present  re- 
serve were  n<rt  so  reliable.  Even  the  Coast 
Volunteer  system  had  been  a  failure,  for 
no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  the  men 
cooling  forward  in  largo  numbers  in  cases 
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of  emergency.  As  to  the  pensions  for  the 
reserve,  he  disapproved  them  for  ^ort 
service;  it  would  be  better  to  give  an 
equal  amount  in  the  rate  of  pay  after 
four  or  five  years'  service.  It  was  of  the 
highest  importance  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  augment  the  force  of  conti- 
nuous-service men.  He  quite  agreed  with 
hon.  Members  who  had  spoken  of  the  ad« 
vantages  which  both  the  merchant  service 
and  the  Royal  Navy  would  derive  from  the 
establishment  of  school  ships.  They  would, 
in  all  probability,  take  the  place  of  the  old 
apprentice  system.  He  should  hail  with 
pleasure  any  scheme  that  would  unite  the 
mercantile  service  with «.  the  navy,  being 
satisfied  that  the  naval  service  would  be 
greatly  the  gainer.  With  respect  to  the 
subject  of  punishmenl,  he  entirely  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  in- 
expedient  in  a  Government  service,  such  at 
that  of  the  navy,  to  abolish  the  system  of 
flogging.  As  a  body,  naval  officers  were 
desirous  to  abate  the  severity  of  that  sys- 
tem as  far  as  possible,  but  the  power  of  in- 
flicting corporal  punishment  must,  in  order 
to  secure  discipline,  be  maintained.  He 
recollected  an  instance  in  which  three  out 
of  a  brigade  of  300  or  400  men  had  been 
guilty  of 'committing  a  gross  outrage  on  a 
woman,  which  had  resulted  in  her  death, 
and  he  felt  assured  that  the  instant  punish- 
ment  which  had  followed  the  commission 
of  the  act  had  not  only  had  a  duly  deterrent 
effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  men,  but  had 
been  regarded  by  them  as  just  and  right. 
Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance 
of  this  question.  There  were  very  few 
men  cither  in  or  out  of  the  House  who 
did  not  desire  to  keep  up  our  naval  de- 
fences. Something  had  been  done  already 
to  put  them  in  a  better  state,  but  in  the  con- 
tingency of  a  reverse  at  the  beginning  of  a 
naval  war — an  event  he  would  not  antica- 
pate— the  whole  of  the £13,000,000  which 
the  House  was  asked  to  vote  for  the  navy 
would  have  been  completely  thrown  away, 
unless  a  reserve  of  men  had  been  formed 
at  least  equal  to  half  those  on  board 
ships  in  commission.  He  was,  therefore, 
glad  to  find  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  carry  into  effect  the 
recommendations  of  the  Manning  Com- 
mission, as  well  as  to  hear  from  his  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  that 
two  block-ships  had  been  removed,  and 
their  places  supplied  by  vessels  of  a  better 
class.  For  his  own  part,  ho  should  like 
to  set'  tlie  same  course  pursued  in  the  case 
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of  all  our  block-ships,  which  he  regarded 
as  perfectly  useless,  and  he  felt  assured 
that  in  order  to  effect  that  or  any  similar 
object  which  would  place  our  navy  on  a 
thoroughly  efficient  footing  the  House  of 
Commons  would  not  hesitate  to  Tote  the 
necessary  supplies,  so  that  the  Qovemment 
had  only  themselves  to  blame  if  they  failed 
to  state  fully  and  plainly  to  the  House 
what  it  was  they  required.  A  great  mis- 
take had  been  made  in  1857  when  so  many 
ships  were  paid  off,  but  for  that  the  Go- 
vernment, and  not  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  responsible.  He  looked  upon  the 
appointment  of  a  man  conversant  with  the 
details  of  the  naval  profession,  as  his  noble 
Friend  opposite  (Lord  C.  Paget)  was,  to  the 
offiec  of  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  as  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  because  he  could  not 
help  thinking  the  system  of  selection  for 
that  office,  as  well  as  the  higher  offices  of 
the  Board,  of  men  merely  for  oratorical 
ability,  was  one  which  was  extremely 
vicious  in  principle.  Before  long  he 
hoped  to  see  a  thorough  reconstruction  of 
that  Board.  He  should  merely  observe, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  exclusion  of  boys 
from  particular  departments  of  the  navy 
who  did  not  happen  to  be  possessed  of  that 
proficiency  in  reading  and  writing  to  which 
others  had  attained  seemed  to  him  to  be 
impolitic,  for  the  dunces  among  our  youth, 
as  some  persons  might  be  disposed  to  call 
them,  had  frequently  arms  as  strong  as 
their  heads  were  thick,  and,  if  they  were 
but  afforded  the  means  of  learning  their 
profession,  might  furnish  the  country  with 
most  efficient  seamen. 

Admibal  WALCOTT  :  —  I  give  my 
cordial  support  to  the  Motion  now  before 
the  House,  as  it  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  put  forth  every  effort  to  accomplish 
the  manning  of  the  navy.  I  feel  no  ap- 
prehension that  England  will  prove  un- 
equal to  any  emergency  which  may  befal 
her.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  in 
all  162,012  British,  and  14,375  foreign 
seamen  employed  in  the  merchant  service, 
and  it  would  be  of  signal  advantage  to  in- 
duce an  adequate  number  of  them  to  enter 
the  Eoyal  Navy.  The  first  step  in  the  right 
direction  is  to  enlist  year  by  year  2,000 
to  4,000  boys;  and  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  measures  are  to  be  taken  to  provide 
sdiool  ships  for  Wlq  former  number.  If 
these  vessels  were  despatched  to  the  prin- 
cipal mercantile  ports,  some  of  the  finest 
lads  in  the  country — not  boys  irom  reform- 
atories—  could  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.    The  greatest  caution  must 


be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  officers, 
they  must  be  men  like  those  of  Her 
Majesty's  ship  Britannia,  possessed  of 
good  temper,  forbearance,  and  discretion. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  personally  visiting 
Captain  Harris  now  of  that  ship,  when 
in  command  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  IHus- 
trious,  and  after  a  most  careful  inspection 
of  the  system  which  he  pursued,  I  give 
my  most  cheerful  testimony  to  the  ad- 
mirable measures  to  a  desirable  end  which 
were  there  amply  exhibited.  It  is  a 
melancholy  truth  much  to  be  deplored 
by  all  right-thinking  men  who  have  the 
interest  of  the  service  at  heart,  that  in 
it  there  is  not  sufficient  encouragement 
held  out  to  the  A.B.  The  sailor  is  a  roving 
creature,  like  the  elements  with  which  he 
has  to  battle,  given  to  change  and  excite- 
ment, and  he  is  especially  averse  to  an  en- 
gagement of  five  years.  The  case  of  Lieu- 
tenants, who  rarely  attain  the  promotion 
which  they  have  a  right  to  expect,  is  full 
of  painful  reflection.  From  the  first  hour 
when  I  entered  the  navy  to  the  present  time 
it  has  been  impossible  tor  me  to  be  blind  to 
a  system  of  invidious  patronago  and  baneful 
partiality.  Let  it  once  be  an  assured  fact 
that  there  is  only  one  direct  and  certain 
road  to  employment,  promotion  and  honour, 
and  that  to  be  a  thorough  practical  seaman 
every  ineh,  to  possess  scientific  knowledge, 
to  devote  heart  and  spirit  to  the  duties 
of  the  profession,  and  you  would  exercise 
a  magical  influence  and  enthralling  fascina- 
tion. Instead  of  broken-hearted  grey- 
haired  men,  you  would  inspire  spirited 
youths  to  enter  and  continue  a  succession 
of  men  who  uphold  the  honour  of  a  service, 
never  sinking  into  apathy  and  disgust  at 
its  injustice,  but  enthusiastically  attached 
to  it  and  exceedingly  eager  to  earn  distinc- 
tion. The  reward  of  merit  is  a  glory  to  a 
country,  to  withhold  it  is  its  shame  and 
discredit;  to  bestow  it  improperly  is  a  cruel 
wrong  to  the  deserving,  a  snare  to  those 
who  are  not  so,  and  the  betrayal  oif  a  na- 
tional trust.  Efficient  as  the  navy  is, 
secure  as  we  are  that  it  will  ever  win  new 
lustre  when  put  upon  its  trial,  let  only  jus- 
tice be  shown  in  England  to  the  officer  and 
man  and  they  will  maintain  her  supremacy, 
her  honour,  and  her  existence,  with  the 
new  vigour  that  springs  from  the  certainty 
of  her  approval,  and  the  affection  that  is 
quickened  by  its  bestowal. 

Mb.  DIGBY  SEYMOUR  remarked  that 
there  was  some  inconsistency  in  the  an- 
swer given  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, for  while  he  had  not  offered  any 
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opposition  to  the  Motion,  he  seemed  to 
intimate  that  the  Goyemmcnt  would  not 
pledge  themselves  at  once  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Manning  Com- 
mission. He  thought  the  Government 
ought  at  once  to  pledge  themselves  to  hring 
in  a  Bill  if  necessary  to  carry  out  those  re- 
commendations with  a  view  of  meeting  the 
present  exigency,  and  of  providing  a  con- 
stant supply  for  the  navy  in  the  future. 
One  of  lie  chief  recommendations  was  re- 
lative to  the  establishment  of  school- ships, 
and  Captain  Engledue  and  Captain  Vincent, 
among  others,  had  both  given  the  clearest 
testimony  as  to  the  importance  of  that  re- 
commendation, stating  that  the  merchant 
service  would  hail  the  establishment  of 
these  training  ships  with  delight,  believing 
that  the  class  of  apprentices  would  there- 
by be  improved.  Only  last  night  he  had 
been  present  at  a  meeting  at  Southampton, 
called  for  the  purpose  of  memorializing  the 
Government  to  place  one  of  these  training 
schoolships  in  Southampton  Water.  There 
was  a  very  general  expi^ession  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  that  proposal  j  and  if  Govern- 
ment grudged  the  expense,  if  they  would 
only  find  the  ship  and  half  the  cost,  the 
other  portion,  he  believed,  would  readily 
be  subscribed  at  the  port  and  throughout 
the  county  of  Hampshire.  Captain  Sullivan 
estimated  the  expense  of  one  of  these  ships 
for  one  ye;ar  at  £4,000,  including  extras, 
such  as  £100  for  a  chaplain ;  the  Commis- 
sion had  recommended  that  there  should 
be  ten  or  twelve  of  them ;  the  whole  ex- 
pense, therefore,  of  establishing  these 
schoolships,  and  carrying  out  this  great 
national  experiment,  would  be  £48,000. 
The  plan  which  Captain  Sullivan  pro- 
posed, was  to  take  boys  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age  for  a  year,  then  to 
apprentice  them  to  the  merchant  service ; 
at  the  end  of  their  five  years  to  let  them 
serve  for  two  years  in  a  vessel  of  the 
Eoyal  Navy,  and  then  to  bind  themselves 
to  enter  at  any  time  into  the  Eoyal  Naval 
Volunteers,  so  as  to  be  called  on  at  any 
time  when  war  menaced.  There  was  one 
other  recommendation  he  should  like  to 
refer  to.  Captain  Sullivan  pointed  out  the 
fact  of  about  10,000  situations  at  the 
command  of  the  Treasury,  and  other  public 
departments  of  the  Government.  Those 
situations  were  invariably  given  to  those 
who  had  extraordinary  political  influence 
with  the  Government.  There  could  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  there  were  many  of 
those  situations,  such  as  tide- waiters,  land- 
ing  waiters,    for    which    well  deserving 
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seamen  were  qualified,  and  which  he  (Mr. 
Digby  Seymour)  thought  ought  to  be 
given  in  reference  to  a  scale  of  merit,  in- 
stead of  being  placed  at  the  service  of 
gentlemen  who  had  given,  or  promised  to 
give,  their  political  support  and  influence 
to  the  Government  for  the  time  being. 
He  protested  against  such  a  system.  The 
new  field  of  rewards  after  long  years  of 
valuable  services  thus  opened  would,  with 
the  other  arrangements,  go  far  to  popular- 
ize the  Royal  Navy.  Give  that  force  the 
opportunity  of  an  introduction  not  only  to 
the  Coastguard  service,  to  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, to  pensions  from  the  State, — but  add 
to  those  anticipated  advantages  those  offices 
to  which  he  had  referred— offices  that 
would  best  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which 
they  existed  if  they  were  appropriated  as 
the  rewards  of  honest  merit  in  the  naval 
forces  of  the  country. 

Sia  CHARLES  NAPIER  said,  in  reply, 
he  assured  the  noble  Lord  that  he  had 
made  no  mistake.    The  order  given  at 
Portsmouth  was  clear  and  distinct,  that  if 
a  man  passed  certain  limits  he  was  to  be 
taken  up  as  a  straggler.    Was  the  British 
sailor,  he  asked,  to  be  reduced  to  that  in 
the  present  day  ?    Why,  even  in  the  war 
time,  he  was  never  obliged  to  go  and  point 
out  to  his  officer  beforehand  the  exact  spot 
where  he  wanted  to  go,  and  then  only  at 
his  peril  stray  a  hair*s  breadth  beyond  it 
For  the  life  of  him  he  oould  not  tell  how 
such  a  nefarious  system  could  have  ever 
been  conceived  by  the  Admiralty — a  sys- 
tem which  was  now  producing  the  great- 
est discontent  at  Portsmouth,  and  which 
could  not  be  too  quickly  abolished.    The 
practice  of  refitting  a  vessel  when  she 
arrived  in  port  was  an  absurd  waste  of 
public  money.    When  ships  came  home 
their  crews  should  be  at  once  discharged 
into  other  vessels  ready  to  receive  them, 
where  they  would  be  found  to  do  their 
duty  just  as  well.     He  concurred  with  his 
hon.  Friend  who  had  just  spoken,  in  the 
propriety  of  distributing  the  offices  within 
the  patronage  of  the  Government  to  such 
men  as  had  served  their  country  well,  and 
who  were  fitted  for  those  situations.    He 
had  been  assured  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  "  cushion  "  his  present  Motion.  To  test 
the  sincerity  of  the  Government,  he  begged  ' 
to  ask  whether  they  intended  to  remove 
the  **  beastly  *'  block-ships,  and  substitute 
efficient  vessels  for  them  ?     It  would  de- 
pend upon  the  answer  he  received  to  that 
question  whether  or  not  he  should  divide 
the  House. 
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Be$ohed, — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  tho  recom- 
mendntions  of  the  Commissioners  on  Manning  the 
NaTy  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  Ilcr 
Majesty's  Govcn  mcnt,  with  a  view  to  carry  out 
the  principles  of  such  recommendations." 

FLOGGING  (ARMY  AND  NAVY). 

BETUBNS  HOYED   POB. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS,  in  rising  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  flogging  in 
the  Army  and  Navy,  said  the  system  was 
most  injurious  to  those  services  because  it 
prevented  respectable  men  from  joining 
them.  Upon  their  soldiers  and  sailors  the 
country  dex)ended  for  fame,  for  honour 
and  for  security,  and  yet  under  the  exist- 
ing practice  our  soldiers  and  sailors  were 
liable,  for  trivial  offences,  to  receive  worse 
treatment  than  that  given  to  convicted 
criminals  and  felons.  By  the  present  law 
no  culprit  could  be  flogged  in  the  public 
streets  except  one  who  had  actually  threat- 
ened the  life  of  the  Queen.  Yet  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  were  placed  on  the 
same  degraded  level  as  that  execrable  mis- 
creant ;  and  even  one  quarter  of  the  cruelty 
to  which  they  might  be  subjected  with 
impunity  would,  if  only  inflicted  on  a 
horse  or  an  ass  bring  the  perpetrators  of 
such  brutality  within  the  penalties  of  im- 
prisonment and  hard  labour.  It  was  said 
by  many  oflicers  that  the  abolition  of 
flogging  would  lead  to  a  total  subversion 
of  discipline.  But  the  hon.  and  gallant 
General  (Sir  De  Lacy  Evans),  whose  opin- 
ion on  such  a  subject  was  most  valuable, 
declared  some  years  ago,  when  examined 
before  a  Commission,  that  he  believed  the 
system  of  flogging  in  the  army  to  be  totally 
useless,  and  most  injurious  in  its  eflect,  by 
preventing  respectable  persons  from  enlist- 
ing. The  officers  who  opposed  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  punishment  were  influenced 
just  as  the  Judges  and  Eecorders  were  in- 
fluenced when  it  was  proposed  to  humanize 
our  criminal  code.  ''If,"  they  said,  "  you 
do  away  with  the  pencdty  of  death  for  a 
vast  number  of  oflences,  the  country  will 
be  overwhelmed  with  crime."  Yet  the 
result  had  been  a  diminution  instead  of 
an  increase  of  crime  throughout  the  land. 
The  same  result  in  his  opinion  would  fol- 
low, if  flogging  were  abolished  in  the 
army  and  navy.  Within  his  recollection 
the  maximwm  number  of  lashes  inflicted  in 
the  army  was  1,000.  This  number  was 
reduced  to  300,  and  after  a  soldier  had 
been  flogged  to  death  at  Kounslow  barracks 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  much  to  his  cre- 


dit, reduced  it  stiU  further  to  fifty  lashes, 
without  in  the  least  impairing  the  disci- 
pline of  the  army.  It  was  not  often  that 
descriptions  of  this  punishment  appeared 
in  the  newspapers,  but  whenever  they  did 
they  excited  the  greatest  disgust  in  tho 
public  mind.  A  short  time  ago  two 
soldiers  were  flogged  at  Woolwich,  and 
this  was  a  description  of  the  scene  taken 
from  the  highest  source : — 

"  The  first  man,  named  Green,  bore  his  punish- 
ment, as  stated  by  an  eye-witness,  Mike  a  true 
soldier ;'  but  the  second,  named  Davis,  a  young 
recruit,  protested  his  innocence  of  the  crime  of  de- 
sertion, bellowed  and  screamed  for  mercy,  and 
supplicated  Colonel  Talbot  and  the  medical  officer, 
and  others  who  were  present,  to  havo  compassion 
on  him,  or  he  should  die.  His  back  was  covered 
with  a  mass  of  large,  red,  inflamed  boils,  which 
bled  profusely  at  every  stroke,  and  reddened  the 
gi'ound  under  his  feet,  upon  which  the  cat  was 
ordered  to  be  withheld  for  a  few  moments,  when, 
finding  that  the  punishment  was  not  at  an  end,  he 
gave  vent  to  exclamations  for  mercy,  and  partly 
succeeded  in  delivering  himself  by  force  from  tho 
straps  which  bound  him  to  the  halyards.  The 
punishment  was  again  ordered  to  be  continued, 
when,  at  every  succeeding  stroke,  his  cries  and 
exchimations  were  most  lamentable,  insomuch 
that  officers  and  men  swooned  away  at  the  sicken- 
ing spectacle,  and  had  to  be  carried  into  tho  open 
air.  -  One  officer  and  upwards  of  twenty  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  long  in  the  service 
closed  their  eyes,  lest  they  too  should  become  un- 
nerved, and  be  subject  to  the  reproach  and  ridi- 
cule of  their  comrades." 

It  was  a  disgrace  to  our  Christianity 
and  our  civilization  that  such  disgusting 
exhibitions  should  be  allowed.  Soldiers 
who  were  flogged  suffered  severely  in  con- 
stitution. Some  years  ago  Mr.  Wakley 
stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  and  that  of  the 
medical  profession,  when  a  man  of  nervous 
temperament  was  flogged,  some  fatal 
disease,  probably  consumption,  was  almost 
invariably  produced.  They  were  obliged 
to  abolish  flogging  for  the  Sepoys,  and  yet 
they  treated  in  this  cruel  and  inhuman 
manner  men  who  were  equal  to  a  dozen 
Sepoys.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  much 
to  his  honour  and  credit,  had  recently 
issued  regulations  in  restraint  of  flogging; 
but  he  (Mr.  Williams)  did  not  antici- 
pate much  eflect  from  them,  and  he 
hoped  his  Royal  Highness  would  abolish 
flogging  altogether.  If  the  system  were 
now  gradually  falling  into  disuse,  there 
might  be  some  encouragement  for  those 
who  opposed  it;  but  a  recent  Return; 
seemed  to  show  that  it  was  extending.  In 
1847  only  forty-two  men  were  flogged  in 
the  whole  army,  the  number  of  lashes 
being  2,200;  in  1862  forty-five  men  were 
flogged,  the  number  of  lashes  being  2,260 ; 
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but  in  1858  the  number  of  men  flogged 
was  218,  and  of  lashes  inflicted  9,338.  He 
now  turned  to  the  navy.  The  punishment 
in  the  army  was  mercy  itself  compared 
with  that  in  the  navy.  The  cat  was 
heavier  in  the  navy ;  it  was  wielded  in  a 
different  manner,  and  it  was  admitted  that 
fifty  lashes  in  the  navy  were  equivalent  to 
150  in  the  army.  The  maximum  punish- 
ment was  the  flogging  round  the  fleet,  from 
which  he  believed  a  man  rarely  recovered ; 
and  it  was  a  common  saying  that  it  would 
be  far  less  cruel  to  string  up  the  criminal 
at  the  yardarm  at  once.  He  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) was  sorry  to  say  that  flogging  had 
also  of  late  increased  in  the  navy.  In 
1852  the  number  of  men  punished  was 
578,  and  they  received  17,570  lashes; 
whereas  in  1858, 997  men  received  82,420 
lashes.  In  the  army  the  flogging  was  in- 
flicted to  a  certain  extent  in  an  open 
manner,  for,  though  in  some  cases  the 
barracks  might  be  closed,  still  the  news 
spread  to  the  whole  neighbourhood  around, 
and  this  circumstance  operated  as  a  check 
on  the  punishment  in  the  army.  In  the 
navy,  however,  the  flogging  was  kept  quite 
close.  If  a  stranger  not  belonging  to  the 
navy  happened  to  be  aboard  ship  when 
flogging  was  about  to  be  inflicted  he  was 
ordered  ashotq,  so  that  he  could  not  be  a 
witness  to  the  punishment.  In  1858  there 
were  inflicted  in  the  army  23,000  fewer 
lashes  than  in  the  navy.  The  present  Ad- 
miralty had  followed  the  example  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  with  respect  to  regu- 
lations as  to  flogging,  and  he  trusted  that 
some  eflect  woiild  be  experienced  in  the 
diminution  of  the  punishment,  if  it  was 
not,  as  he  trusted  it  would  be,  abolished 
altogether.  It  appeared  to  him  most 
extraordinary  and  unaccountable  that  the 
greatest  number  of  punishments  in  the 
navy  was  inflicted  for  drunkenness.  It 
seemed  a  marvel  to  him  how  men  could 
get  drunk  on  board  ship,  where  there  was 
no  beershop  or  grogshop.  He  was  told 
that  this  result  was  accomplished  by  one 
man  selling  his  grog  to  another,  and  then 
the  extra  quantity  got  in  the  head  and 
made  the  man  drunk.  It  only  required 
ordinary  common  sense  either  in  the  offi- 
cers or  the  Admiralty  to  put  a  stop  to  that 
practice.  If  a  man  did  not  wish  to  drink 
his  grog,  let  him  be  paid  the  full  value  of 
it  instead;  but  let  him  be  punished  if  he 
received  it  and  then  sold  it  to  another.  In 
the  navy  a  certain  number  of  sailors  messed 
t^ei^^i  with  a  sort  of  head  man  over 
^IM^-^  least  such  used  to  be  the  case— 

^^^tk  W.  WUliamt 


and  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  system  of 
drunkenness  if  that  head  man  had  autho- 
rity to  prevent  the  grog  being  drunk  by 
any  but  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
served.  Then  more  than  half  of  tiie 
flogging  in  the  navy  would  cease.  A 
dreadful  case  had  occurred  within  the 
last  three  months.  A  sailor  had  been 
found  guilty  by  a  court-martial  of  insub- 
ordination approaching  to  mutiny^  lus 
oflence  consisting  in  having,  when  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness,  put  his  head  out  of 
the  porthole  of  the  ship  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  called  out,  "  Lads,  do  what 
they  did  on  board  the  Liffey,  and  roll  shot 
about.''  He  had  also  done  something  to 
the  boatswain.  Such  washis  crime,  and 
for  it  he  was  ordered  to  receive  fifty 
lashes.  Now,  if  he  had  been  sob^ 
when  he  had  made  use  of  the  words  im- 
puted to  him,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  deserved  punish- 
ment; but  it  was  clear  that  the  poor 
creature  was  drunk  at  the  time.  The 
scene  which  occurred  at  the  punishment 
was  described  in  a  local  print  of  very 
moderate  politics,  the  Plymouth  Journal^ 
which  stated  that  when  the  boatswain, 
who  had  been  insulted  by  the  culprit,  was 
seen  preparing  to  give  hun  the  first  dozen 
lashes,  the  excitement  of  the  dockyard 
labourers  was  intense;  and  the  c^air 
ended  in  a  fight  between  them  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Casar,  to  which  the 
man  belonged.  It  had  been  stated  that 
the  first  American  frigate  which  took  one 
of  our  frigates  of  larger  force  in  the  late 
war  was  manned  almost  entirely  by  English 
deserters,  all  of  whom  had  been  flo^g;ed; 
and  that  these  men  aU  the  time  loved  their 
country  as  much  as  ever,  but  that  they 
had  been  so  disgusted  by  the  barbarities 
of  the  service,  that  there  were  no  lengths 
to  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  go  in 
order  to  show  their  hatreid  of  the  system. 
The  principal  oflences  for  which  sailors 
were  flogged  were  drunkenness,  abseaoe 
without  leave,  insubordination,  dirtiness, 
neglect  of  duty,  telling  untruths,  theft, 
smoking  at  a  man's  post,  fighting,  &o« 
Was  it  right  that  a  brave  fellow  should 
have  his  back  flayed  and  his  flesh  torn 
from  his  bones  for  such  oflences  ?  Why, 
it  was  one  of  the  greatest  qualities  a  sea- 
man could  possess  to  be  always  ready  for 
a  fight  Was  it  to  be  endured  that  men 
to  whom  the  country  owed  so  much  of  its 
greatness  should  be  subjected  to  such  treat- 
ment because  old  gentlemen  with  hi^^ 
naval  titles  had  no  ideas  but  such  as  were 
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in  Yogue  fifty  years  ago,  when  their  ships 
were  manned  by  means  of  the  press-gang? 
He  was  persuaded  that  flogging  was  the 
cause  why  such  difficulty  was  found  in 
manning  the  navy,  and  that  if  it  were 
abolished,  they  would  have  the  choice  of 
the  best  men  in  the  merchant  service. 
For  several  years  past  he  had  moved  for  a 
aeries  of  returns  relating  to  this  subject, 
and  he  now  proposed  to  add  to  them  a  new 
feature,  which  was  the  name  of  the  captain 
of  each  ship  in  which  men  were  flogged. 
He  would  tell  the  House  why  he  did  this. 
For  two  years  the  noble  and  gallant 
Officer  (Lord  C.  Paget)  had  commanded 
in  the  Princess  Royal,  Notwithstanding 
the  high  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency 
to  which  he  brought  the  crew,  he  had 
never  flogged  a  man.  Well,  he  was  sue- 
ceeded  by  a  captain  who  flogged  53  of  his 
men,  on  whom  he  inflicted  no  fewer  than 
2, 700  lashes.  Having  stated  that  fact  in 
the  House,  he  (Mr.  Williams)  received  a 
letter  from  a  gallant  Admiral  assuring  him 
that  he  must  have  made  some  mistake,  for 
no  man  had  a  higher  character  for  huma- 
nity than  Captain  Eaillie,  who  was  then 
commanding  the  ship.  Accordingly,  he 
(Mr.  Williams)  made  further  inquiries, 
and  at  length  he  ascertained  that  the  cap- 
tain who  had  flogged  53  men  was  one  who 
eame  between  the  noble  Lord  and  Captain 
Baillie.  To  prevent  mistakes  of  that  kind, 
which  might  be  very  prejudicial  to  the 
characters  of  meritorious  officers,  he  (Mr. 
Williams)  should  propose  the  addition  he 
had  named.  Men  were  sometimes  ordered 
to  be  flogged  for  drunkenness  by  officers 
who  themselves  were  guilty  of  die  same 
offence.  This  year  more  than  £500,000 
had  been  expended  in  bounties,  and  it 
was  stated  that  the  Government  had  ob- 
tained 10,000  men,  it  did  not  appear 
that  more  than  1,500  of  them  were  able 
seamen.  Let  them  only  abolish  flogging 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  get 
without  difficulty  as  many  of  the  sort  they 
wanted  as  they  pleased.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving  for  the  fol- 
lowing Returns : — 

"  Return  of  the  number  of  men  flogged  in  the 
jknny  aad  Militia  in  the  year  1859,  speoiiying  the 
offence,  the  regiments,  the  place  of  station,  the 
time,  the  sentence,  and  the  number  of  lashes 
inmcted  on  each  man  (in  continuation  of  Par- 
liamentary Paper,  No.  519,  of  Session  1868)  ; 
alio.  Return  of  the  number  of  persons  flogged 
in  ^  HKwy  im  the  year  1869,  specifying  the 
name  of  the  ships  and  of  the  commanding  officers, 
the  offence,  the  sentence,  and  the  number  of 
lashes  inflicted  on  each  person,  stating  whether 
bj  order  of  Court  Martial  or  the  Commanding 


Officer  (in  continuation  of  Parliamentary  Paper, 
No.  41,  of  Session  1, 1869)." 

Mr.  BRI8T0W,  in  seconding  the  Mo- 
tion, said,  that  both  the  War  Office 
and  the  Admiralty  had  recently  issued 
excellent  regulations  on  the  subject,  but 
he  wished  to  see  flogging  altogether  abo- 
lished. It  was  a  cruel  punishment  and 
formed  one  of  the  most  prominent  anoma- 
lies which  existed  between  our  civil  and 
our  military  jurisprudence.  The  ordi- 
nary tribunals  of  the  country  inflicted 
the  same  penalty  for  the  same  oflence, 
whoever  the  culprit  might  be  -,  but  in  the 
army  and  navy  there  was  one  law  for 
officers  and  another  for  men.  If  at  a  time 
like  the  present,  when  they  were  endea- 
vouring to  make  the  army  and  navy  effi- 
cient, and,  if  possible,  to  popularize  them 
— if  at  such  a  time  the  returns  quoted  by 
his  hon.  Friend  be  true,  he  would  ask  was 
that  the  means  to  obtain  the  increased  num- 
ber of  men  asked  for,  for  both  services  ? 
Another  paradox  in  the  system  was  this — 
What  was  there  in  the  character  of  an 
Englishman  so  degraded  that  this  punish- 
ment must  be  inflicted  upon  him,  while 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  floggiug  in  the 
French  army  ?  He  reinembered  last  year 
asking  a  French  officer,  who  had  held  a 
distinguished  position  in  the  Crimea,  if 
there  was  any  flogging  in  the  French  army, 
and  that  officer's  reply  was,  ''Neither 
the  French  men  nor  the  French  soldiers 
are  brutes."  The  time  was  come  when 
this  punishment,  degrading  alike  to  the 
person  who  ordered  it,  the  person  who 
administered  it,  and  the  person  who  re- 
ceived it,  should  be  entirely  done  away 
with. 

Colonel  NORTH  asked  the  hon.  Member 
for  Lambeth  whether  he  had  ascertained 
the  truth  of  the  statements  he  had  made 
to  the  House  ?  [Mr.  W.  Williams  :  Yes.] 
He  recollected  as  far  back  as  1855  or  1856 
the  hon.  Member  made  a  most  serious 
charge  against  the  commanding  officer  and 
the  officers  of  the  26th  Begiment.  But 
the  hon.  Member  made  the  statement  in 
so  clumsy  a  manner  that  he  (Colonel  North) 
had  no  hesitation  in  getting  up  and  deny- 
ing it  from  beginning  to  end.  The  follow- 
ing day  he  (Colonel  North)  had  received 
a  letter  from  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  26th,  stating  that  every  word  of  the 
statement  was  incorrect,  (hi  the  present 
occasion  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  use 
of  the  name  of  Colonel  Talbot,  of  the  Ar- 
tillery, who  commanded  the  parade  on 
the  Qccasioji  referred  to,  and  he  (Colonel 
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North)  wished  to  ask  the  hon.  Gentleraan 
ifhchad  taken  tho  trouble  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther it  woB  in  the  power  of  Colonel  TBlbot 
to  reniit  a  single  one  of  the  lashea?  Why, 
possibly,  he  bud  no  more  power  to  do  so 
tbaB  the  hon.Ueniber  for  Lambclh  himself. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  perfectly 
intolerable  that  a  person  should  get  up 
and  brand  an  officer  with  cruelly  and  dis- 
creditable conduct  without  first  asceitaia- 
ing  whether  that  officer  had  powerto  remit 
the  sentence  or  not.  The  only  person  who 
had  power,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  remit  the  punishment  in  the  absence  of 
the  officer  who  bad  confirmed  the  sentence 
was  tho  surgeon  of  the  regiment.  A  more 
punful  duty  could  not  devolve  on  any 
officer  than  to  bo  obliged  to  superintend  a 
punishment  parade ;  but  he  should  have  a 
mean  opinion  of  one  who  shirked  the  duty 
if  it  fell  to  his  lot.  The  hon.  Member  had 
year  after  year  complained  of  flogging  in 
the  army  and  navy.  If  the  hon.  Member,  or 
any  other  civilian  who  joined  in  his  com- 
plaints, could  devise  a  punishment  which, 
while  it  was  severe,  would  keep  the  sol- 
dier only  a  short  time  away  from  his  duty, 
he  would  be  hailed  with  the  greatest  gra- 
titude by  the  whole  army  Emd  navy. 
What  was  wanted  was  a  punishment  thnt 
would  not  throw  extra  duty  on  the  well- 
behaved  soldier.  He  had  knonn  many 
men  who  did  not  care  for  being  three 
months  in  confinement;  and  while  they 
were  there,  who  was  doing  their  work  ? 
Why,  the  good  soldier,  who  ought  to  be 
protcctod  by  the  officers  instead  of  having 
the  duties  of  his  disorderly  comrades  thrust 
npoD  him  in  addition  to  his  own.  The 
hon.  Seconder  of  the  Motion  had  stated 
^at  in  the  French  army  there  was  no 
flogging.  Did  he  inquire  how  crimes  were 
punished  in  that  army  ?  If  he  had  done 
BO  he  would  have  found  that  where  we 
flc%  the  French  shoot.  Would  tbe  Eng- 
lish public  like  a  man  to  be  shot  for  knoek- 
ing  down  a  non-commissioned  ofBcer?  Do 
not  then  talk  about  our  treating  men  as 
bmtes,  when  the  French  rfiot  where  we 
flogged.  In  Berlin  soldiers  were  punished 
by  being  placed  in  a  room  six  feet  by  four, 
vrith  a  aeries  of  re-entering  angles,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  stand.  Tho 
panishment  was,  in  fact,  so  severe,  that 
they  wero  obliged  to  take  the  culprits  into 
tbe  guardhouse  at  night.  But  would  that 
be  tolerated  in  EngUnd?  The  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy  had  to  curb  the  natnral 
oaasions  of  men.     A  civilian  mieht  net  as 


what  would  be  tho  stafo  of  the  navy  and 
army  if  drunkenness  were  allowed  in  Ihoce 
services  ?  Discipline  must  be  maintained 
in  the  army,  drunkenness  checked,  and 
orderly  behaviour  enforced  ;  if  it  were  not, 
the  hon.  Uomber  for  Lambeth  would  be 
one  of  the  first  to  complain. 

Mb.  ALnBHMAtJ  SALOMONS  said,  he 
could  corroborate  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  I>ambeth  in  regard  to  the  flin- 
ging at  Woolwich.  He  thought  it  was  not 
enough  to  condemn  military  men  for  flog- 
ging men  for  slight  offences,  but  this  House 
ought  also  to  bear  its  share  of  the  blame 
for  having  given  them  authority  to  do  so. 

Lord  CLAEENCE  PAGET  said,  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  Betums  desired  by  the 
hon.  Member,  provided  be  would  leave  out 
tbe  names  of  the  officers  who  were  obliged 
to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  [Mr.  W. 
WitLiAHs:  Oh,  no!]  As  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend  had  stated,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  painfal  duties  that  officers  could  per- 
form to  superintend  the  infliction  of  that 
dreadful  corporal  punishment.  But,  as  the 
service  was  at  present  constituted,  it  was 
one  that,  he  was  bound  to  say,  could  not 
be  immediately  and  wholly  abolished. 
During  the  past  year  the  heads  of  the  two 
services  had  endeavoured,  by  introducing 
n  system  of  classification,  to  leasen  gra- 
duiuly  this  disgraceful  punishment,  and  it 
was  a  proof  of  the  anxiety  of  the  officers 
to  prevent  flogging  as  much  as  poesiUe, 
that  out  of  the  whole  Channel  Fleet  only 
three  per  cent  of  the  men  had  been  put 
into  the  second  class — that  is  to  say,  the 
class  which  was  liable  to  corporal  punish- 
ment without  the  sentence  of  a  conrt- 
martial.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Uranber 
for  Lambeth  had  of  late  been  in  the  babit 
of  quoting  him  as  an  officer  who  did  not 
flog.  He  could  assure  his  hon.  Friend 
that  he  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  fi:om 
flogging  if  he  thought  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary. He  had  had  tbe  good  fortune  to 
have  very  excellent  officers  with  him,  and 
likewise  very  good  crews,  and  had  conse- 
quently been  able  to  get  rid  of  much  of  it 
in  his  ships.  But  he  most  positively  state 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  was 
very  much  mistaken  if  he  supposed  that 
ho  (Lord  C.  Paget)  should  not  fl(«  a  man 
to-morrow  if  he  thought  it  alwolot^ 
necessary.  His  hon,  !l^end  had  quoted 
returns  of  the  entries  of  seamen  into  the 
navy.  He  said  we  could  not  get  gopd 
seamen;  that  out  of  tho  recent  aitriea 
there  was  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
imon.     He  vnshed  to  coirect  mi 
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ion.  Friend.     They  had  entered  within 
the  last  year  upwards  of  10,000  seamen; 
and  oat  of  that  number  there  were  up- 
wards of  4,000  able  seamen,  showing  that 
more  than  a  third  were  ablebodied.     He 
conld  not  give  a  better  proof  to  him  than 
this,  that  we  had  the  pick  of  the  best  sea- 
men of  the  country.     And  to  show  that  the 
nary  was  not  in  so  unfortunate  a  condition 
as  had  been  represented,  he  might  state 
that  out  of  the  whole  fleet  there  was  only 
three  per  cent  of  desertions.     This  was 
most  satisfactory,  and  showed  that  the 
fleet  was  not  so  unpopular  at  this  moment 
as  was  asserted.   He  had  stated  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lambeth  last  year  that  the 
present  articles  of  war  were  not  at  all  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  age, 
and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
y^nment  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  improye  the 
nayal  code  and  discipline ;  and  if  the  hon. 
Member  would  haye  patience  he  would  see 
a  Bill  shortly  introduced  to  that  end.     It 
would  deal  with  all  the  matters  that  had 
been  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member ;  and 
he  hoped  would  prove  satisfactory  to  the 
House.     He  trusted    the  hon.  Member 
would  consent  to  leaye  out  the  names  of 
the  officers,  whose  misfortune,   and  not 
whose  fault,  it  had  been  that  they  had 
been  cprapeUed  to  inflict  corporal  punish- 
ment on  any  of  their  men. 

Mb.  EOEBTJOK  said,  he  thought  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Colonel  North) 
had  spoken  of  the  Motion  in  somewhat  of 
an  angry  tone;  but  it  appeared  to  him  a 
wise  and  good  thing  to  bring  it  forward. 
It  was  not  directed  in  a  spirit  of  animosity 
against  the  officers  of  the  army  and  nayy, 
who  were  acting  under  necessity.  Those 
who,  with  himself  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Lambeth,  held  that  the  punishment  of 
flogging  should  be  done  away  with  wished 
an  inquiry  into  the  matter.  He  was  old 
enough  to  recollect  when  hanging  was  the 
uniyersal  punishment  in  England,  and 
when  nothing  else  could  be  done  with  a 
culprit.  No  classes  of  persons  were  so 
bent  upon  hanging  as  the  Judges.  And 
when  they  were  told  that  certain  philo- 
Mphers  andj)hilanthropists  were  persuaded 
that  men  could  be  kept  in  the  path  of  duty 
without  hanging,  they  held  up  their  hands 
and  turned  up  their  eyes  at  so  preposterous 
an  idea.  But  they  had  seen  that  those 
learned  persons  were  utterly  mistaken. 
In  the  same  way  the  authorities  of  the 
army  and  nayy  might  not  be  infallible. 
All  that  was  asked  was  to  inquire  whether 
the  certaiiity  of  other  pxmishments  would 


not  haye  the  same  eflect.  It  was  not  only 
the  bad  eflect  on  the  culprit,  but  the  bad 
effect  on  those  who  stood  round,  and  on  the 
society  in  which  it  was  perpetrated ;  and  he, 
therefore,  asked  whether  it  was  not  the  duty 
of  persons  in  authority  seriously  to  inquire 
whether  they  could  not  do  away  with  this 
dire  and  degrading  punishment?  The 
noble  Lord  said  he  was  about  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  a  reform  of  the  penal  code 
of  the  nayy,  and  he  (Mr.  Boebuck)  trusted 
that  in  the  reformed  code  there  would  be 
found  a  clause  for  the  abolition  of  the  lash. 
He  was  sorry  to  see  the  noble  Lord  shake 
his  head  in  negation  of  that  hope,  but  he 
would  tell  him  that  unless  there  was  a  di- 
minution of  these  dreadful  punishments, 
his  reform  would  be  no  reform  at  all; 
because  he  was  sure  no  man  after  being 
flogged  was  an  equal  man  to  what  he  was 
befbre,  and  he  would  neyer  belieye  that  a 
soldier  or  sailor  was  the  same  man  in  the 
defence  of  his  country  and  the  honour  of 
his  flag  after  being  degraded  before  his 
fellows  by  this  dire  punishment.  They 
were  told  that  it  was  absolutely  requisite 
to  flog  boys  at  school;  and  mere  were 
people  now  so  obtuse  as  to  belieye  that 
their  children  were  improyed  by  being 
flogged.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  in- 
fliction of  flogging  in  our  public  and  other 
schools  was  one  of  the  most  mischieyous 
things  which  could  be  done  to  any  body  of 
children,  and  that,  if  it  were  abolished  in 
schools,  it  would  not  continue  in  the  army 
and  nayy.  To  tell  him  that  they  could 
not  guide  a  child  without  flogging  was  like 
saying  there  were  no  other  means  of  mak-  * 
ing  a  good  soldier.  The  noble  Lord  said 
it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  command 
ships  in  which  there  were  officers  and 
crews  among  whom  it  was  unnecessary  to 
inflict  this  punishment.  It  was  the  officer, 
his  conduct,  and  his  manner  of  guiding  the 
men  which  determined  the  conduct  of  the 
men,  and  whereyer  they  found  a  ship  or  a 
regiment  where  flogging  was  rife  they 
might  be  sure  the  colonel  or  captain  was 
unworthy  of  ^mmand.  A  great  soldier, 
who,  imfortunately,  had  lately  departed, 
told  him  that  flogging  in  an  army  before 
the  enemy  in  the  fleld  was  a  thing  to 
leaye  in  the  hands  of  the  commanding 
officer;  but  he  added,  ''Depend  upon  it 
that  a  good  commanding  officer  will  seldom 
haye  to  inflict  that  punishment."  It  was 
the  irascible,  ignorant,  incapable  man  who 
resorted  to  flogging,  and  in  his  impotence 
to  goyem  inflicted  pain  on  the  bodies  of 
those  oyer  whose  minds  he  could  obtain  no 
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Influence.  He  said  that  its  infliction  was 
not  only  a  disgrace  to  the  British  army, 
but  clearly  pointed  out  the  incompetency 
of  the  officers  who  encouraged  it  in. prac- 
tice. 

Mb.  BUXTON  said,  that  he  heartily 
concurred  in  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  addressed  the  House. 
Indeed,  he  had  placed  a  notice  on  the 
Paper  of  his  intention  to  move  a  Substan- 
tive Resolution,  to  the  effect :  **  That  the 
punishment  of  flogging  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  is  impolitic,  and  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished." But  it  woald  hardly  be  conve- 
nient to  have  two  debates  in  the  same 
Session  on  the  same  subject,  and  therefore 
he  trusted  the  division  on  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  would  be 
taken  as  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of 
the  House.  Having  given  the  subject 
great  attention  and  thought,  he  was  per- 
suaded that  it  would  be  sound  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  to  altogether 
abolish  the  use  of  the  lash.  He  only  re- 
gretted that  the  question  had  not  been 
mooted  by  some  naval  or  military  officer, 
which  would  have  weighed  more  with  the 
country.  But  there  was  no  doubt  that  a 
large  number  of  naval  and  military  officers 
were  anxious  for  the  abolition  of  flogging ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  need  not  be 
discouraged  at  meeting  with  a  most  deter- 
mined opposition  on  the  part  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities ;  for  it  was  impossible  not 
to  remember  that  scarcely  one  reform  in 
the  management  of  the  army  had  sprung 
from  the  military  authorities  themselves, 
until  it  had  been  thrust  upon  them  from 
without.  To  whom,  for  instance,  did  we 
owe  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  lashes 
from  1,000  to  60  ?  To  whom  did  we  owe 
the  introduction  of  regimental  libraries 
and  reading-rooms?  To  whom  did  we 
owe  the  Enfleld  rifle  itself.^  To  whom 
did  we  owe  the  sanitary  measures,  which, 
however,  had  still  to  be  carried  out }  To 
whom  did  we  owe  the  abolition  of  the 
stock  and  the  tight  dresses  of  our  soldiers  .^ 
We  owed  all  these  reforms,  whether  already 
carried  out,  or  about  to  be  carried  out,  not 
to  the  military  authorities,  but  to  the  press 
and  public  opinion  of  this  country.  He 
did  not  think,  then,  that  civilians  need  be 
very  much  terrified  by  their  own  rashness, 
if  they  ventured  to  prem  still  ^irther  re- 
forms upon  thoee  who  seemed  to  need  so 
much  spurring.  When  the  new  enters 
were  issued  from  the  Horse  Guards  and 
the  Admiralty  last  autumn,  he  thought  the 
matter  was  put  upon  a  perflectly  satis&ctory 

Mr»  Roebuck 


footing ;  but  prolonged  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation had  made  him  feel  that  the  reform 
adopted  by  the  authorities,  though  an  un- 
doubted improvement,  yet  would  be  far, 
indeed,  from  abolishing  this  mode  of  pun« 
ishment,  or  getting  rid  of  the  serious  evils 
which  it  engendered.  He  saw  that  by 
those  orders,  there  were  still,  as  regarded 
the  army,  no  less  than  ten  offences,  five  of 
them  being  infractions  of  discipline,  the 
first  commission  of  which  would  dorado 
the  offender  into  the  second  class;  and, 
once  there,  he  would  be  liable  to  corporal 
punishment  for  that  or  for  any  other  of 
those  ten  offences.  In  the  navy  every 
man,  whether  in  the  first  class  or  in  the 
second,  would  still  be  liable  to  be  flogged. 
The  main  difPerence  made  by  the  new 
orders  would  be  this — that  whUo  the  mefl 
in  the  first  class  could  only  be  flogged  afWr 
a  trial  by  a  court  martial,  those  in  tiie 
second  could  be  flogged  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  captain  for  any  one  of  eight 
offences.  The  only  wonder  to  him  was, 
that  these  restrictions  should  not  have  been 
adopted  long  ago,  without  waiting  for  an 
outburst  of  public  opinion.  It  seemed  to 
him  almost  incredible  that  our  countrymen 
should  hitherto  have  been  liable  to  this 
terrible  punishment  for  a  first  of^oe,  at 
the  caprice  of  a  naval  captain ;  knowing, 
as  they  did,  how  natural  it  was  for  the 
tempers  of  seafaring  men  to  be  quickfflied 
by  the  excitement  and  vexation  incidrat 
to  their  profession.  WJiile  we  maintained 
a  naval  and  military  force  of  little  less 
than  300,000  men,  there  would  inevitably 
be  a  lai^  amount  of  theft;,  and  frequent 
cases  of  intoxication  on  duty,  and  so  for& » 
and  for  any  second  or  subsequent  offence, 
there  would  still  be  inflicted  corporal  pun- 
ishment.  Ifflogging  was  to  be  maintained, 

then  undoubtedly  the  limits  imposed  by  the 
new  orders  were  most  just  and  reasonable. 
But  when  it  was  alleged  by  the  adTocates 
of  the  lash  that  these  just  and  reasonable 
restrictions  would  virtually  put  an  end  to 
flo^^g,  he  wished  to  know  how,  in  that 
case,  they  defended  the  great  excess  of  flog- 
ging which  there  had  bwn  in  former  years. 
If  tJ^e  moment  they  adopted  ajust  and  rea- 
sonable system  fl(^;ging  vanished,  was  not 
the  inevitable  inference  that  the  flogging 
hitherto  had  been  unjust  and  unreason- 
able ?  There  oould  be  no  more  severe  con- 
denmation  of  the  use  of  the  lash  hitherto. 
However,  as  fiir  as  they  went,  every  ono 
must  approve  these  restrietions;  but  he 
thought  no  mere  restrietions  would  suffice, 
and  that  not  only  common  humioitf » 1^ 
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oosunon  sense^  demanded  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  cat-o*-nine  tails.  It  was  to 
the  common  sense  rather  than  to  the  hu- 
manity of  the  House,  that  he  wished  to 
appeal  that  night.  And  now  let  the  House 
note  this — that  the  distinctions  drawn  by 
the  new  orders,  excellent  in  themselves, 
would  have  no  effect  whatever  in  getting 
rid  of  the  obvious  and  extreme  impolicy  of 
this  punishment  in  this  respect,  that  it 
d^roded  the  army  and  navy  in  the  eyes 
of  the  working  class  of  this  country.  He 
could  hardly  believe  that  the  military  au- 
thorities were  aware  how  strong  the  feeling 
was  in  the  working  class,  that  if  a  man 
goes  for  a  soldier  or  a  sailor,  he  may  become 
liable  to  a  flogging,  and  how  powerfully 
that  feeling  operated  in  repelling  the  work- 
ing men  from  the  service  of  the  Queen. 
They  were  for  ever  hearing  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  recruits.  The  right  hon.  (Gen- 
tleman, the  Secretary  of  War,  told  them 
last  year  it  was  no  good  to  vote  a  larger 
number  of  men,  because  they  might  vote 
them,  but  the  Government  could  not  get 
them.  An  immense  bounty  was  offered  to 
any  man  who  would  enter  our  army  or 
navy.  We  kept  up  the  militia  at  immense 
and  vast  expense,  mainly  on  the  ground 
that  it  helped  to  feed  the  regular  army  with 
men.  We  had  had  a  Commission  during  the 
last  autumn  to  inquire  into  the  best  mode 
of  manning  the  navy;  but  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  just  spoken,  had  told  them  the 
other  night  that  the  result  appeared  to  be 
that  the  navy  cannot  be  manned.  He  had 
spoken  of  the  difficulty  of  filling  the  naval 
reserve,  and  stated  that  the  men  were 
afraid  of  being  kidnapped  into  the  service. 
But  there  was  not  a  shipowner  who  could 
not  obtain  hands  to  man  his  ship  for  any 
part  of  the  world.  There  was  not  a  scaven- 
ger, there  was  not  a  chiomey-sweep  in  any 
town  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  could 
not  obtain  all  the  help  he  needed.  But 
there  was  one  employment  which  the 
working  men  despised,  there  was  one  em- 
ployer from  whose  service  they  shrunk, 
and  that  service  was  the  service  of  the 
Queen.  Now,  to  serve  Her  Majesty,  to 
de&nd  thdr  country,  to  share  in  the  pomp 
and  glory  of  war,  ought  to  be  an  honour- 
able and  a  popular  employment.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  regarded  with  aversion  by 
the  better  portion  of  the  working  class. 
Any  decent  working  man  looked  upon  it 
as  a  calamity  if  his  son  went  soldiering. 
Ko  doubt  there  wore  other  reasons,  just 
because  there  were  other  stupidities  in  the 
treatment  of  the  soldier;  but  the  main 
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reason  was  the  consciousness  that  possibly 
some  day  he  might  become  liable  to  have 
this  degrading  punishment  inflicted  upon 
him.  And  he  must  say  that  this  feeling 
had  been  justifled  by  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  especially  as  regards  the  navy.  Why, 
in  the  last  three  years,  on  n  average,  no 
less  than  1,160  men  have  undergone  this 
punishment,  and  the  average  number  of 
lashes  had  been  37,586.  And,  although 
the  seaman  might  perhaps  be  under  such 
a  captain  as  that  of  the  Ayamemnon,  who 
contrived  to  keep  order  among  807  men 
without  a  lash ;  or  of  the  Boyal  'Geory0, 
who,  out  of  879  men,  had  flogged  but 
one;  on  the  other  hand,  he  might  be 
under  the  captain  of  the  Lyra,  who  flogged 
sixteen  men  out  of  seventy-eight ;  or  of 
the  Swallow,  who  flogged  eight  men  out 
of  only  forty-five.  We  might  be  sure  of 
this,  that  the  new  orders  would  do  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  dispel  the  feeling  he  had 
referred  to,  so  long  as  flogging  was  allowed 
at  all.  Let  the  advocates  of  the  lash  dis- 
tinctly prove  that  it  was  necessary — that 
without  it  order  and  discipline  could  not 
be  preserved — and  then  he  admitted  that 
this  incidental  evil,  serious  though  it  be, 
must  be  put  up  with  for  the  sake  of  the 
still  greater  good.  But  it  did  seem  to  him 
that  the  impolicy  in  this  respect  of  the  use 
of  the  lash  was  so  great  that  nothing  could 
justify  its  maintenance  except  such  a  clear 
and  proved  necessity.  The  same  con- 
clusion which  was  forced  upon  them  by 
the  impolicy  of  corporal  punishment  was 
forced  upon  them  no  less  by  its  inhumanity. 
The  plain  truth  was,  that  flogging  was  a 
punishment  of  so  barbarous  a  character 
that  ere  long  it  must  be  inevitably  sent  by 
the  feelings  of  a  Christian  and  humane 
country  to  the  same  limbo  to  which  had 
been  consigned  those  ancient  instruments 
of  torture,  and  those  horrid  penalties  for 
treason,  which  used  to  be  defended  upon 
the  very  same  ground  as  the  lash  is  now. 
He  thought  we  ought  to  know  what  it 
was  we  were  talking  about.  He  might 
disgust,  perhaps  he  would  even  hornfy 
the  feelings  of  the  House,  but  if  there 
was  anytlung  in  the  world  that  he  de^ 
spised,  it  was  that  squeamish  humanity 
which  shrunk  from  hearing  of  suffering, 
while  it  would  not  move  a  flnger  to  remove 
it.  He  should,  therefore,  take  the  liberty 
to  read  a  description  of  this  mode  of 
punishment,  written  by  a  sufferer  himself. 
Ho  might  premise  that  not  only  did  the 
cat-o* -nine- tails  spread  out  and  actually 
inflict   nine    separate    blows,   unless — to 
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quote  the  words  of  one  of  his  informants 
— ^unless  they  became  clotted  together  by 
the  blood — ^but  each  tail  was  two  or  three 
times  the  thickness  of  ordinary  whipcord, 
and  each  tail  had  several  hard  knots  tied 
upon  it.  At  any  rate,  so  terrible  was  the 
effect,  that  he  remembered  that  a  relative 
of  his,  writing  to  him  soon  after  he  joined 
the  army  an  account  of  a  flogging  he  wit- 
nessed, said  that  numbers  of  the  men  in 
the  ranks  actually  fainted  away  with  horror 
at  the  sight  they  were  compelled  to  witness, 
and  he  had  since  heard  that  that  was  no 
uncommon  occurrence.  The  description  he 
wished  to  read  was  from  the  autobiography 
of  Mr.  Somerville,  formerly  a  private  in 
the  Scotch  Greys,  who  had  been  sentenced 
to  receive  200  lashes.  After  describing 
how  nooses  were  placed  round  his  wrists 
and  his  ancles,  he  went  on  to  say : — 

*'  The  sergeant-major,  who  stood  behind  with 
a  book  and  penoil  to  count  each  lash,  gave  the 
command,  *  Farrier  Simpson  you  will  do  your 
duty.'  The  manner  of  doing  that  duty  is  to  swing 
the  cat  twice  round  the  head,  give  a  stroke,  draw 
the  tails  of  the  cat  through  the  fingers  of  the  left 
band,  to  rid  them  of  slush,  flesh,  or  blood ;  again 
swing  the  instrument  twice  round  the  head  slowly, 
and  so  forth.  Simpson  took  the  cat,  as  ordered, 
at  least,  I  believe  so ;  I  did  not  see  him,  but  I  felt 
an  astounding  sensation  between  the  shoulders, 
which  went  U>  the  toenails  in  one  direction,  my 
finger  nails  in  another,  and  stung  me  to  the  heart 
as  if  a  knife  had  gone  through  my  body.  The 
sergeant-major  called  in  a  loud  voice, '  One.'  I 
felt  it  would  be  kind  of  Simpson  not  to  strike  me 
on  the  same  place  again.  He  came  on  a  second 
time,  a  few  inches  lower,  and  then  I  thought  the 
former  stroke  was  sweet  and  agreeable  compared 
with  this  one.  When  the  third  fell  I  felt  my  flesh 
quiver  in  every  nerve,  from  the  scalp  of  my  head 
to  my  toenails.  The  time  between  each  stroke 
seemed  so  long  as  to  be  agonizing,  and  yet  the 
next  came  too  soon.  It  was  lower  down,  and  felt 
to  be  the  severest.  At '  25  '  the  serjeant-major 
said  '  Halt ! '  Simpson  stood  back,  and  a  young 
trumpeter  took  his  cat  and  began.  He  gave  me 
some  dreadful  cuts  about  the  ribs,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other.  Some  one  bade  him 
hit  higher,  I  do  not  know  whom.  He  then  gave 
them  upon  the  blistered  and  swollen  places,  where 
Simpson  had  been  practising." 

He  went  on  to  describe  the  increasing 
torments  caused  by  the  descent  of  the  lash 
as  his  back  became  more  and  more  and 
more  mangled ;  and  at  length,  he  said, — 

'*  I  felt  as  if  I  co«ld  yield  and  beg  forgiveness, 
but  the  next  moment  the  coward  thought  was  re- 
baked  within  me,  and  banished." 

After  a  hundred  lashes  had  been  inflicted, 
he  was  taken  down.  And  mark  this,  that 
these  atrocious  cruelties  were  inflicted  by 
sentence  of  court  martial,  the  sole  charge 
against  SomerviUe  being,  that  he  had 
retoBoi  to  remount  a  fimous  horse  when 


ordered  to  do  so  by  the  riding-master, 
though  he  had  reason  to  suspect  that  be 
was  really  punished  on  political  grounds. 
He  must,  however,  remind  the  House  that 
this  flogging  was  much  less  terrible  than 
many,  because  it  was  inflicted  in  warm 
weather.  In  cold  weather  it  is  said  to  be 
a  still  more  fearful  punishment.  He  had 
in  his  hand  an  account  of  the  flogging  of  a 
poor  fellow  who  afterwards  shot  himself. 
That  flogging  took  place  on  a  bitter  cold 
morning,  "  when,"  the  writer  says, 

"  The  mere  exposure  of  a  man's  naked  body  was 
of  itself  a  severe  punishment.  When  the  victim 
was  tied,  or  rather  hung  up,  by  the  hands,  his 
back,  from  the  effect  of  previous  floggings  and  the 
intense  cold,  looked  quite  black  and  blue.  On  the 
first  lash,  the  blood  spirted  out  some  yards,  and 
after  he  had  received  fifty,  his  back,  from  the 
neck  to  the  waist,  was  one  stream  of  blood.'' 

He  could  scarcely  imagine  that  any  one 
would  deny  that  such  a  punishment  as  the 
one  described  was,  as  he  said  before,  a 
barbarous  punishment.     He  would  refrain 
from  expressing  his  feeling  that  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  this  country;    that  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  officers  who  ordered  it; 
that  it  was  a  disgrace  and  a  degradation  to 
that  body  of  men  upon  any  one  of  whom 
it  might  some  day  be  inflicted.     He  could 
not  hope  that  those  who  heard  him  would 
go  with  him  so  far  as  that,  but  of  this  he 
was  confldent,  that  eyery  hon.  Gentlemcm 
present,  eyen  if  he  did  not  look  upon  it 
with  horror,  yet  at  least  would  r^Jard  it 
with  regret.     He  was  not  so  absurd  as  to 
imagine  that   they,   the  enemies  of  the 
lash,  had  a  monopoly  of  humanity.    He 
was  quite  sure  that  every  one  would  feel 
as  much  as  he  did,  that  to  strip  a  man  half 
naked,  tie  him  up  by  his  hands  and  legs, 
and  then  lash  him  with  a  whip  till  the 
skin  was  torn  off  his  shoulders,  and  the 
blood  streamed  down,  was  a  punishment 
at  once  so  degrading  and  so  terrible,  that 
it  could  only  be  justified  by  a  real  and 
strong  necessity.    Assuredly  they  should 
all  rejoice  in  resolving  that  tiie  lash  should 
never  again  descend  upon  a  British  soldier, 
provided  only  that  its  abolition  would  not 
be  followed  by  that  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline which  would,  he  owned,  be  fetal  to 
the  well-being  of  the  army  and  navy. 
But  if  so,  it  was  obvious  that  the  onuf 
proband i  lies  not  on  the  opponents  of  the 
lash,  but  on  its  advocates.    They  mi^j 
fairly  claim  finom  them  clear,  folli  ^^ 
condusive  proof  that  the  lash  was  essen- 
tial; tiiat  its  use  was  a  real  necessityj 
that  without  it. order  and  discipline  could 
not  be  maintained.    The  d  priori  assump- 
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tion  in  the  mind  of  any  right-thinking 
man  must  be  against  the  use  of  such  tor- 
ture :  prove  its  necessity,  and  they  would 
hold   their  peace ;    show  that  without  it 
those  services  must  fall  into  disorder  or 
demoralisation,   and  they  would  say  no 
more ;  but  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  if  they 
could  not — and  he  thought  it  would  be 
seen  that  they  could  not  prove  anything 
of  the  kind — then,  he  eaid,  no  more  was 
needed ;  the  case  for  the  lash  fell  to  the 
ground.    The  fact  that  flogging  was  not 
necessary-T-tbat  we  could  do  as  well  with- 
out as  with  it — that  its  abolition  needed 
not  be  followed  by  any  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline or  order,  was  demonstrated,  not  by 
mere  theoretical  reasoning,  but  by  actual 
experience  of  the  most  striking  kind.     He 
supposed  that  no  one  would  doubt  that  of 
all  the  Continental    armies  the  French 
army  was  the  one  most  distinguished  for 
its  discipline,  as  well  as  for  its  valour ; 
in  fact  that,  except  our  own,  it  was  the 
most  powerful  military  instrument  in  the 
world.    But  in  the  French  army,  in  war, 
as  well  as  in  peace,  the  lash  was  unknown. 
Again,  it  was  acknowledged  by  military 
authorities,  that  no  army  displays  more 
perfect  order  and  good  conduct  in  cam- 
paigning, as  well 'as  in  quarters,  than  the 
army  of  Prussia.    He  knew  that  on  one 
occasion  the    Duke   of   Wellington  was 
asked  which  Continental  army  he  would 
rather  conmiand,  and  his  reply  was,  the 
Prussian,  ahd  expressly   because  it  was 
so  peculiarly  manageable.      But  in  the 
Prussian  army  the  lash  was  unknown. 
Again,  he  found  in  accounts  of  the  Penin- 
sular war  it  was  incidentally  mentioned 
that  the  German  Legion  showed  remark- 
ably good  order  and  discdplinc;    on  the 
other  hand,  he  found  that  it  went  through 
the  Peninsular  war  without  the  use  of  the 
lash.     To  his  mind  the  force  of  these  ex- 
amples was  overwhelming.     They  offered 
a  demons^tion  from  which  no  escape  was 
possible;  that  the  highest  order  and  the 
highest  discipline  could  be  kept  up  without 
the  use  of  Uie  cat-o' -nine- tails;  in  other 
words,  tried  by  the  test  by  which  it  must 
stand  or  fall — the  lash  stood  condemned. 
Whatrehdered  this  conclusion  still  more 
emphatic  ^as,  that  in  the  armies  of  Austria 
and  of  Eussia  the  use  of  the  lash  was  inces- 
sant and  terrible ;  and  he  doubted  whether 
the  result,  as  seen  in  the  last  few  years, 
could  be  deemed  altogether  satisfactory. 
Turn  irom  the  Continent  to  England  itself, 
and  they  were  taught  the  very  same  lesson. 
Thirty  years  ago,  flogging  went  on  in  the 


British  army  to  an  extent  which  he  could 
not  have  formed  an  idea  of  if  he  had  not 
investigated  the    subject — to    an  extent 
which,  in  hi?  opinion,  was  scandalous  and 
wicked.  At  length  the  country  interfered, 
and  imposed  a  Hmit  on  the  use  of  the  lash. 
The  military  authorities  then,  as  probably 
now,  declared  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  maintain    discipline.    Public    opinion 
compelled  them  to  impose  that  limit,  and 
what  was  the  result  r    So  far  from  the 
army  having  deteriorated  in  character,  he 
found  it  the  universal  opinion  that  it  never 
stood  higher  in  character  than  it  did  at 
the  present  moment.     The  same  with  re- 
gard to  our  navy.    There  had  been  an 
immeneile  reduction,  and  again,  he  asked, 
what  was  the  result  ?    Why,  in  those  old 
times — those  good  old  times — ^as  the  advo- 
cates of  the  lash  must  think  them,  we  had 
two  general  mutinies  of  whole  fleets  besides 
anumberof  terrible  mutinies  on  board  single 
ships;  whereas  in  our  own  time  mutiny 
was  unknown.     To  be  sure,  he  might  be 
reminded  of  the  case  of  the  Princess  Royal, 
But  it  certainly  was  a  most  remarkable 
coincidence  (if  a  mere  coincidence  it  be) 
that  only  last  Session  the  attention  of  the 
House  was  called  to  the  atrocious  amount 
of  flogging  that  had  taken  place  on  board 
the  Princess  Royal  under  Captain  Giflard.- 
It  was  certainly  remarkable  that  the  same 
ship  which  had  been  made  notorious  by  a 
mutiny,  had  a  short  time  before  been  made 
notorious  for  the  2, 100  odd  lashes  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  crew  in  a  single 
year.    Now  it  was  impossible  to  imagine 
how  these  facts  could  be  got  over,  except, 
indeed,  by  the  discreditable  allegation  that 
our  army  and  navy  contained  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  scoundrels  than  those  of  other 
lands.    For  his  port,  he  thought  that  the 
system  was  radically  wrong  if  they  retained 
in  the  Queen's  service  a  single    known 
scoundrel.     He  held  that  those  services 
would  never  stand  on  a  sound  footing  till 
it  was  thought  a  privilege  by  any  working 
man  to  get  into  them,   and  a  sufficient 
penalty  for  any  infraction  of  discipline  to 
be  driven  from  them ;  but  waiving  that, 
he  should  like  to  ask  those  who  assert,  as 
he  had  often  heard  naval  and  military 
men  assert,  in  talking  this  question  over 
with  them,  that  there  were  a  number  of 
blackguards  in  every  ship  and  every  regi- 
ment who  could  only  be  kept  under  by  the 
lash.     He  should  like  to  ask  them  this 
question : — "  How  came  it  that  last  year 
there  were  sixty- seven  regiments  ? — ^how 
came  it  tJiat  last  year  there  were  forty- 
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three  ships,  containing  nearly  6,000  men, 
whose  commanding  officers  practically  re- 
pudiated the  use  of  the  lash?"     Could 
they  want  a  stronger  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  the  lash  was  not  necessary,  when 
they  found  it  fluug  aside  as  useless  in  so 
great  a  proportion  of  regiments  and  of 
fl^ips  of  war  ?    He  challenged  those  who 
would  be  against  him  that  night  to  inva- 
lidate these  facts ;  but,  if  not,  to  admit  his 
conclusion — the  conclusion  that  the  lash 
could  not  be  supported  on  the  plea  of  its 
necessity.     But  now  was  it  surprising  to 
find  that  abstinence  horn  a  degrading  and 
brutal  punishment  had  not  been  followed 
by  more  crime,  but  by  less  crime,  not  by 
worse  order  and  worse  discipline,  but  by 
better  order  and  by  higher  discipline? 
"Why,  every  one  who  had  looked  into  the 
subject  of  the  treatment  of  criminals  must 
be  aware  that  the  very  same  lesson  which 
experience  teaches  so  decisively  with  re- 
gard to  the  cat  had  been  taught  again, 
again,  and  again,  with  regard  to  all  punish- 
ments of  that  violent  and  degrading  kind. 
It  had  been  the  great  blunder  which  short- 
sighted rulei*s  in  every  age  had  made,  and 
which  had  been  attended  with  invariable 
failure,    to  suppose  that  it  was  by  fierce 
and  appalling  punishments  that  crime  is 
best  prevented.    He  should  have  supposed 
that  of  all  tho  dead  dogmas  in  the  world, 
no  dogma  had  been  so  effectually  disposed 
of.     He  knew  not  what  truth  in  social 
■cience  had  been  established  by  a  larger 
induction   of  facts  than  tho  truth  that 
it  was    not   by  cruel  punishments,   but 
that  it  was  by  those  punishments  which 
carry  with  them  the  public  feeling,  that 
men    are    best   kept  in   subjection.     In 
short,  that  it  was  the  first  essential  of 
wise  government  that  it  should  be  gentle 
as  well  as  just — not  treating  even  crimi- 
nals as  brutes,  but  as  men — not  crushing 
and  trampling  under  foot  those  who  break 
its  laws,  but  even  in  its  penalties^ acknow- 
ledging the  reverence  that  is  due  to  every 
human  being.     At  first  sight  of  course  it 
was  natural  to  imagine  men  would  shrink 
most  from  an  offence  which  would  involve 
some  fearful  penalty,  and  that  was  so  when 
the  penalty  did  not  go  beyond  public  opin- 
ion ;  but  the  moment  the  penalty  begins 
to  shock  tho  feelings  of  humanity  it  ceased 
to  be  as  effectual  as  a  milder  punishment 
in  the  suppression  of  crime,  and  for  this 
plain  reason,   that  then    public  opinion 
passed  over  fh>m  the  law  and  from  those 
who  administer  the  law  to  the  side  of  the 
criminal;    ho  is  looked  upon  as  harshly 


used,  and  even  those  who  might  be  inter- 
ested in  detecting  and  exposing  his  crime, 
and  all  others  as  well,  take  a  kmd  of  merit 
to  themselves  in  concealing  the  crime  and 
sheltering  the  crime ;  not  only  so,  but  the 
hearts  of  the  authorities  are  apt  to  be 
touched.     In  the  case  of  flogging,  it  was  a 
common  occurrence,  when  the  man  was  tied 
up  to  receive  his  punishment,  for  the  com- 
manding officer  to  relent  and  let  him  off; 
with  that  he  was  far  from  quarrelling ;  but 
the  effect  of  all  this  was  to  prevent  that 
certainty  of  punishment  which,  as  every 
one  knew,   was  the  true  preventive  of 
crime.      He  might  seem  to  speak  too  theo- 
retically, but  the  House  must  remember 
that  upon  this  theoretical  principle  was 
based  diat  great  revolution  in  our  criminal 
law  which  Eomilly  and  Mackintosh  advo- 
cated, and  which  Sir  Eobert  Peel  carried 
into  effect.  That  vast*reform  in  our  crimi- 
nal law  which  swept  231  offences  from  the 
category  of  capital  crimes  was  advocated 
and  carried  out  expressly  upon  that  princi- 
ple, that  crime  is  best  prevented  by  pun- 
ishments that    are   in    unison  with  the 
humane  feelings  of  society.  All  he  wanted 
was,  that  the  principle  which  permeates 
our  civil  criminal  code  should  no  longer 
be  repudiated    from   our  military  code, 
just  as  if  human  nature  were  changed  by 
wearing  a  uniform.     In  another  respect 
he  had  found  in  his  researches  into  this  sub- 
ject very  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
not  only  is  flogging  less  effectual  in  the 
maintenance  of  order  than   a  less  savage 
punishment  would  have  been,  but,  it  was 
actually  itself  chargeable  with  producing 
no  small  amount   of  crime,  and  on  this 
ground,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
man  who  had  been  flogged  feels  himself 
so  utterly  disgraced  and  degraded  by  it  in 
his  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  his  comrades, 
that  thenceforward  he  makes  no  effort  to 
gain  a  good  character.     His  self-esteem 
was  destroyed,  and  no  one  was  so  likely  to 
rush  into  the  commission  of  acts  of  drunken 
violence  and  other  infractions  of  discipline^ 
as  the  man  who  had  undergone  this  pan^ 
ishment.    He  would  only  add  one  word  as 
to  the  last  refuge  of  the  advocates  oi  the 
lash — ^the  doctrme  that  it  should  be  main- 
tained, even  if  not  necessary,  because  it 
was  so  convenient  a   punishment    J*® 
doubt  a  flogging  was  soon  over.   But  after 
all  the  man  was  disabled,  often  for  numf 
days — sometimes  even  for  weeks,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  man  flogged  last  autumn  at 
Woolwich.     Moreoverrit  involved  a  pun- 
ishment parade,  at  which  the  regiment,  or 
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the  ship's  oompany  have  to  be  present,  to 
their  great  loss  of  time  and  inconvenience, 
so  that  it  had  not  much  of  that  poor  merit 
of  convenience.  But  more  than  this,  he 
would  never  allow  that  a  punishment  was 
really  and  truly  convenient,  which  offends 
public  opinion;  which  repels  men  from 
the  Queen's  service ;  which  ruins  the  man 
on  whom  it  is  inflicted;  which  is  not 
more  eflPeotnal  than  a  milder  punishment 
would  be ;  and  which,  finally,  in  its  cruel 
and  brutal  character,  was  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  our  mild  and  merciful  religion. 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  :  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  this  discussion  we  are  not  pro- 
ceeding according  to  any  very  logical  or 
philosophical  method ;  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  have  not  been  confounding  one 
kind  of  punishment  with  all  punishment 
whatever.  "We  have,  living  in  the  midst 
4^  us,  a  caste— men  cut  off  to  a  great 
extent  from  the  communications  and  from 
the  sympathies  which  exist  in  civil  life ; 
and  if  this  be  the  case  to  some  extent  in  all 
armies,  it  is  certainly  so  in  a  much  greater 
d^ree  in  England,  where  the  armed  class 
passes  the  greater  part  of  its  existence 
abroad,  and  the  ties  which  connect  its 
members  with  the  ordinary  avocations  of 
civil  life  are  broken  at  a  very  early  period. 
In  this  country,  moreover,  we  have  a  great 
jealousy  of  the  military  power.  In  other 
nations  the  military  element  overrides  the 
civil  in  a  striking  manner.  It  does 
80  in  Austria,  perhaps  more  than  any- 
where in  the  world  ;  it  does  so  in  Prussia, 
and  in  France  likewise  in  no  slight  de- 
gree. But  in  those  countries  how  do  they 
obtain  their  army  ?  It  is,  after  all,  an 
average  specimen  of  the  ordinary  civil 
classes  from  which  it  is  drawn.  By  means 
of  the  conscription  they  drew  into  the 
ranks  the  respectable  and  steady,  the  wild 
and  lawless,  just  as  they  come,  and  in  the 
same  proportions  which  exist  in  civil  life. 
We  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  have  no 
oonsoription.  The  steady  and  the  indus- 
triously-disposed know  nothing  of  the 
army,  they  do  not  enter  it.  Those  we  get 
are  the  young,  the  heedless,  the  thought- 
kas,  the  wild.  (Mr.  W.  Williams  :  Hear, 
hear!)  Yes,  Sir,  and  you  surely  would 
not  remedy  that  defect  by  having  recourse 
to  compulsory  service  ?  Well,  having  got 
this  population  together,  you  have  to  adapt 
them  to  military  organization,  and  for  that 
purpose  you  must  exercise  over  them  a 
strong  authority.  Now,  there  justly  exists 
in  this  country,  and  I  trust  there  always 
will  exist,   the  greatest  jealousy  of  the 


military  power.  If  there  be  any  case  of 
military  outrage — if  it  be  even  a  common 
assault  committed  by  a  man  in  a  red  coat— ^ 
you  have  much  more  animadversion,  jea- 
lousy, and  alarm  than  if  it  were  com- 
mitted by  a  civilian.  It  is  necessaryi 
therefore,  by  some  means  to  compensate 
for  this,  and  to  exercise  over  a  body  of 
men  more  difficult  than  any  other  to  con- 
trol a  stronger  power  than  exists  over 
civilians.  « Now  observe  I  am  not  an  advo- 
cate for  corporal  punishment  as  it  has  been 
carried  on.  But  the  stories  we  have  heard 
on  this  subject  are  not  of  yesterday,  but 
are  derived  from  a  period  when  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  with  such  brutal  fero- 
city that  the  public  mind  was  justly  dis- 
gusted, and  die  public  feeling  has  out- 
lived these  punishments.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Roebuck)  has 
treated  this  question  in  a  philosophic 
spirit,  e^d  has  argued  the  whole  question 
of  corporal  punishment.  I  do  not,  however, 
agree  with  him  in  what  he  has  said  with 
regard  to  the  punishment  of  boys.  It  was 
the  Spartan  system  of  discipline,  and  as  in 
this  country,  when  mature  we  take  strong 
exercise,  are  used  to  strong  labour,  drink 
strong  wine,  so  in  youth  we  want  strong 
repressive  discipline.  Our  English  nature 
is  a  strong  nature  and  a  turbulent  nature, 
and  in  all  ages  and  among  all  classes  has 
required  a  stronger  code  than  nations  of  a 
quieter  and  more  pliable  disposition.  It 
has  been  stated  that  Sir  William  Napier 
was  against  flogging,  but  he  thought  it 
necessary  in  war.  I  cannot  allude  to  Sir 
William  Napier  without  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  regret  for  the  loss 
of  the  last  of  that  band  of  heix)es  of  all 
of  whom,  Ba\'e  perhaps  one,  he  was  the 
most  distinguished  by  pen  and  sword,  and 
who  so  illustrated  the  great  name  he  bore. 
Sir  W.  Napier  had  a  bias  against  authority 
from  the  generosity  of  his  nature,  and  a 
bias  against  what  he  considered  the  preju- 
dices of  his  day ;  and  yet  he  recognized 
the  necessity  of  this  punishment  in  war, 
because  war,  after  all,  is  a  moment  when 
men  are  devils  let  loose,  and  when  they 
require  the  strongest  effort  of  authority  to 
repress  and  keep  them  within  the  limits 
of  order  and  obedience.  But  how  do  you 
treat  civilians  in  this  respect  ?  The  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Buxton)  says  you  have 
here  a  punishment  which  you  do  not  in^ 
flict  upon  civilians.  Is  that  so?  I  ap- 
plied to  the  Home  Office  for  information 
on  the  state  and  practice  of  the  law  on  this 
subject.     I  do  not  say  that  it  is  wrong  to 
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flog  oiyilians  and  right  to  flog  soldiers; 
only  when  wo  are  told  that  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent punishment  for  oiyilians  and  soldiers 
I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  how  you  treat 
civilians.  I  have  here  a  list  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  inflicting  the  punishment  of 
flogging  for  certain  oflences.  There  is  the 
7  &  8  Geo,  IV.,  c.  28,  s.  8.  Perhaps  you 
will  say  that  is  rather  ancient.  There  are 
the  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  29,  and  the  9th 
Gdo.  IV.,  c.  31.  There  is  also  the  5  &  6 
Victf  c.  51,  for  the  punishment  of  outrages 
against  the  Queen.  There  is,  I  think 
another  Act,  which  was  passed  after  the 
destruction  of  a  vase  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  which  imposes  the  punish- 
ment of  flogging  for  tie  wilful  destruc- 
tion of  works  of  art.  I  think,  too,  I  re- 
member a  very  strong  pressure  being  put 
upon  my  noble  Friend  (Viscount  Paimer- 
ston),  when  he  was  Home  Secretary,  to 
introduce  flogging  for  brutal  assaults  on 
wives.  After  aU,  then,  this  is  not  a 
punishment  unknown  to  civilians,  or  pecu- 
liar to  military  life.  The  results  may  be 
stated  generally  that,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  for  a  great  majority  of  felonies  not 
capital,  male  prisoners,  convicted  by  a 
jury,  whatever  may  be  their  age,  are 
liable  to  be  publicly  as  well  as  privately 
whipped  not  more  than  three  times  for 
the  offence  committed.  It  may  be  said 
that  these  laws  are  obsolete,  and  are  not 
put  in  practice.  But  I  asked  what  was 
the  number  of  floggings  inflicted  upon 
civilians  in  the  course  of  the  year.  I  find 
in  England  and  Wales  that  the  number  of 
males  sentenced  to  be  whipped  by  Courts 
of  Assize  or  Quarter  Sessions  in  the  year 
1858,  was  83.  The  hon.  Gentleman  may 
say  that  these  were  mostly  boys.  That  is 
quite  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  these 
offenders  of  twenty  years  and  above,  were 
22  in  number.  I  have  also  a  return  of  the 
number  of  males  sentenced  to  be  whipped 
on  summary  convictions  by  justices  in  the 
year  1858.  The  number  was  not  less  than 
502,  of  which  472  were  under  the  Juvenile 
Offenders  Act.  The  rest  were  not  so,  and 
the  offences  were  under  WilM  Damage 
Acts,  Vagrant  Acts,  Bailway  Acts,  and  for 
other  offences.  I  do  not  say  this  is  right, 
but  it  is  the  fact ;  and  you  have,  therefore, 
no  right  to  argue  that  a  severe,  excep- 
tional, and  intolerable  punishment  is  in- 
flicted upon  soldiers  which  is  not  inflicted 
on  civilians.  I  say  that  with  an  army 
composed  in  the  peculiar  manner  I  have 
described,  it  is  necessary  to  have  more 
summary,  severe,   and  deterring  punish- 
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ments  than  among  other  classes.    J  have 

described  the  class  of  men  with  which  you 

are  compelled  to  recruit  your  army  under 

a  system  of  voluntary  enlistment.     You 

trust  them  necessarily  with  deadly  weapons. 

But  what  is  the  effect  of  the  system  of 

military  discipline  on  those  .subject  to  it  ? 

They  are  more  disciplined,  and,  therefore, 

more  dangerous  when  they  act  together 

than  civilians.    I  have  received  a  letter 

which  I  will  read  to  the  House,  omitting^ 

the  date  and  place  for  reasons  which  will 

be  obvious  as  I  read.     The  writer,  who  is 

a  magistrate  at  the  head  of  the  police  in  an 

important  town,  says: — 

*'  I  beg  leave  to  soggest  to  you  that  in  Pariia- 
mentary  debates  and  other  public  discossioiis,  a 
very  important  topic  in  reference  to  the  army  baa 
never  been  properly  noticed.  It  has  only  been 
considered  as  a  military  institution  costing  a 
great  sum,  and  performing  great  servioes^;  bat 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  army  has  done  much 
for  society  as  a  reformatory  institution,  xmd  I  aoi 
convinced  that  an  inquiry  in  the  police  depart- 
ments of  the  empire  would  produce  results  equally 
extraordinary  and  satisfactory.    I  believe  that 

is  one  of  the  principal  recruiting  districts, 

and  although  we  constantly  see  loose,  idle,  drunk- 
en, and  dishonest  characters  coming  before  us  for 
military  attestation  we  scarcely  ever  find  them» 
after  a  period  of  service,  relapsing  into  their  for- 
mer habits.  The  county  and  city  of  regi- 
ments of  militia,  at  their  first  embodiment,  almost 

emptied  of  the  description  of  persons  to 

which  I  allude.^ 

If  the  colonels  of  these  regiments  were 

present,  it  might  be  painful  to  them  if  I 

mentioned  the  name  for  them  to  know  the 

materials  of  which  they  have  had  to  make 

soldiers.    The  writer  goes  on  to  say: — 

"  On  their  return  after  the  peace  I  saw  scarcely 
one  of  them  who  had  not  been  greatly  reformed, 
and  there  are  many  of  them  now  pursuing  an 
industrious  and  creditable  course.  I  hope,  sir, 
that  you  will  not  consider  this  note  an  intrusion, 
and  that  you  will  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  I 
address  you  from  a  motive  of  public  utility." 

That  is  a  reflection  which  has  often  oc- 
curred to  me.  First,  as  to  the  materials 
of  which  our  army  is  composed;  and 
secondly,  the  results  that  the  discipline,  of 
which  corporal  punishment  is  a  portion, 
but  a  very  small  portion,  produces.  I  have 
not  taken  an  active  part  in  the  establish- 
ment of  reformatories.  For  children  and 
boys  a  little  older  they  may,  no  doubt,  do 
good.  With  regard  to  adult  criminals,  al- 
though I  am  not  disposed  to  go  so  far  as  the 
gentleman  who  said  he  would  walk  sixteen 
miles  to  see  a  reformed  convict,  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  reformation  of  adults  unless 
they  can  bo  withdrawn  from  the  scene  of 
their  temptations.  I  have  seen  in  our  own 
walks  of  life  persons  of  bad  character  and 
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disposition,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  one 
of  them  refonn  that  I  can  recollect.  That 
this  system  of  discipline  has  succeeded  in 
improving  the  materials  of  which  your  army 
is  tK>mpo8ed  cannot  he  denied.  Last  year 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  Williams) 
alluded  to  the  increased  amount  of  cor- 
poral punishment  disclosed  hy  these  Ee- 
torns.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  increase 
has  been  greater  than  it  ought  to  have 
been.  The  hon.  Gentleman  to  my  mind, 
however,  has  not  put  the  case  quite  fairly. 
He  says  there  were  so  many  floggings 
in  1847,  and  so  many  in  1858.  It 
Bhoold  be  recollected  that  the  army  is 
very  nearly  double  what  it  was  at  the 
former  period,  but  still  the  per-centage 
has  also  greatly  increased,  and  in  a  very 
alarming  manner.  I  have  inquired  into 
the  cause  of  this  increase.  If  you  trace  a 
period  when  you  make  great  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  army,  you  will  And  that  many 
of  the  recruits  are  such  as  are  described  by 
this  magistrate — ^idle,  drunken,  and  disso- 
lute— and  you  will  have  at  such  periods  a 
great  deal  of  crime  and  insubordination, 
and,  consequently,  a  great  deal  of  punish- 
ment. It  is  at  the  same  time  satisfactory 
in  one  respect  to  And  that  the  great  crime 
for  which  this  punishment  is  inflicted  is 
that  of  desertion.  One  effect  of  the  in- 
creased bounty  given  last  year  was  to  lead 
to  a  good  deal  of  desertion  for  re-enlist- 
ment in  other  regiments.  In  cqpsequcnce 
of  this,  corporal  punishment  had  been  ap- 
plied, and  it  had  proved  a  check.  Now 
let  me  say  a  word  on  a  case  that  has 
been  alluded  to  in  this  debate — the  case 
of  Somerville.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  talent;  he  wrote  remarkably 
well,  and  in  after  life  raised  himself  to  a 
good  social  position.  He  was  not  however 
degraded  by  having  undergone  that  punish- 
ment, for,  as  I  have  said,  in  after  life  he 
raised  himself  to  a  good  social  position, 
and  lived,  I  am  told,  to  think  that  within 
limite  corporal  punishment  is  necessary 
in  the  army.  Let  me  say  a  word-  of  the 
recent  case  at  Woolwich.  I  think  it  was 
a  bad  one,  but  in  the  description  of  that 
case  there  was  very  considerable  exaggera- 
tion. Writers  for  the  press  must  paint 
vividly,  in  order  to  produce  an  effect  at  a 
distance;  it  is  the  prevailing  fault  of  our 
modem  literature.  The  case,  however, 
excited  some  discussion  and  comment,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  not  in  England  at 
the  time;  he  arrived  two  days  aferwards. 
I  immediately  called  his  attention  to  it. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge  at  once  ordered 
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an  inquiry  into  the  case,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  officers  conducting  the  punish- 
ment were  severely  reprimanded  in  public. 
Another  result  of  the  inquiry  was  the 
issuing  of  the  general  order  that  has  been 
before  referred  to.  I  think  we  shall  find 
that  the  amelioration  of  military  law,  with 
regard  to  the  punishment  of  military  of- 
fences, has  always  followed  at  a  certain 
interval  the  amelioration  of  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  punishment  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  civilians,  and  I  think  it  ought 
so  to  follow  that  improvement ;  for  in  the 
army  an  extraordinary  degree  of  discipline 
must  necessarily  be  maintained,  ^ow, 
the  general  order  of  November  last,  spe- 
cifies the  military  offences  for  which  the 
soldier  was  previously  liable  to  corporal 
punishment;  they  were,  ''  absence  from 
parade,  drunkenness,  riotous  conduct,  ab- 
sence without  leave  from  tatoo,  preferring 
frivolous  complaints,  disrespect  to  non- 
commissioned officers,  striking  a  comrade, 
absence  without  leave,  as  defined  by  the 
61st  Article  of  War,  escaping  from  con- 
finement, insubordination,  making  away 
with  necessaries,  falsely  imputing  improper 
conduct  to  a  superior,  and  sleeping  on  post, 
depending  on  the  circumstances  and  nature 
of  the  service."  By  the  late  general  order 
a  man  cannot  now  be  flogged  for  any  of 
these  crimes.  The  respectable,  well-con- 
ducted, and  steady  soldier — and  there  are 
thousands  such  in  the  army — may  now 
feel,  as  he  ought  to  feel,  a  complete  im- 
munity from  corporal  punishment,  except 
for  aggravated  mutiny,  which,  by  any  and 
every  means,  must  be  repressed.  But  well- 
conducted  men  ought  to  feel  confident  of 
an  immunity  from  a  degrading  punish- 
ment, and  by  this  order  they  have  that 
security.  A  soldier  cannot  be  flogged, 
unless  by  previous  misconduct  and  the 
commission  of  grave  offences  he  has  placed 
himself  in  a  second  class,  and  so  made 
himself  liable  to  it.  But  even  when  re- 
duced to  this  second  class,  he  cannot  be 
flogged  for  these  specified  offences,  merely 
because  he  is  in  t^is  class.  The  offences 
for  which  a  man,  reduced  to  the  second 
class,  is  liable  to  corporal  punishment  are: 
desertion,  mutinous  conduct,  aggravated 
cases  of  insubordination  and  violence, 
drunkenness  on  duty  or  on  the  line  of 
march,  embezzling  public  money,  ^  steal- 
ing from  a  comrade,  designedly  maiming, 
repeated  acts  of  making  away  with  neces- 
saries, arms,  &c.,  and  other  disgraceful 
acts,  showing  vicious  propensities.  After 
being  reduced  to  the  second  class,  a  man, 
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on  repeating  these  last  offeDces,  ia  liuble 
to  bo  flogged.  Yet  even  when  thus  re- 
duced "uninterrapted  good  coDiluot  for  a 
year  will  again  restore  the  soldier  from 
tho  secoad  to  the  first  class,  as  proving  a 
desire  for  reformation  and  amendment." 
The  general  order  further  says : — 

"  Though  thua  cl.iasifieil,  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  men  undBrtheaecondcUunroto  be  condemned 
to  oorporol  puniahment.  Eocbcou  is  to  be  decided 
upon  it>  ottn  moriti.  and  corporal  puoishmeot  ol 
muoh  .ivoided  ni  posaible  :  hut  a.  mnn  who  by  mu- 
oonduct  has  placed  bimnclfin  tho  aecond  clnss  ia 
li.^hle  thereafter  to  corporal  puniihmeDl,  whcrena 
tbe  nun  in  the  first  clnas  i>  not  liable  to  auch  pun- 
idunent,  oieept  in  tho  cue  of  aggrarated  muti- 
noDB  conduot,  whoa  aeverity  must  at  once  be  re- 
Bortod  to  to  repress  moic  aerious  miachlcf  roaultiog 
Ihini  auch  conduct.  Uis  Rofal  Uighnosa  truats 
that  the  aboTO  clas' ific.ition  will  greatlj  aimplify 
to  the  offioera  of  the  army  the  method  of  dealing 
with  oriiae  ;  will  doter  the  evil-dispoitod  from  oom- 
initting  oSencea.  justlf  aubjeeting  them  to  aeverc 

Sunjshznent,  which,  though  noccaaar7  to  maintaiD 
i»cipline,ahouId  be  restricted  na  muchaa  poaaible; 
and  will  giro  codfldenoe  to  the  good  soldier  by  ae- 
euring  to  him,  on  entering  Her  Majeitj' 
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lunity  from  degrading  puniahmeat,  < 
unit}'  it  will  be  in  hia  power  to  preserve  I 
when  his  engagement  ahall  eipire." 


Now,  that  ia  a  just  and  humane  ordei',  an 
order  that  does  credit  to  tho  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Tho  hen.  Member  (Mr.  Buxton) 
■ays,  io  these  matters  we  must  not  trust 
to  military  men,  because  everything  that 
has  been  done  for  tho  miUg&tioa  of  mili- 
tary punishments  has  originated  with  civi- 
lians, not  with  officers  of  the  army.    There 
is  a  certain  degree  of  truth  in  that ;  yot 
it  happens  that  in  this  case  it  was  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  who  reduced  the  infliction  of 
corporal  punishment  to  fifty  lashes.     And, 
in  justice  to  a  deceased  friend  of  mine — tlie 
lat«  Lord  Uardingc — I  must  contradict,  tn 
I  have  often  contradicted  in  this  House, 
the  assertion  that  every  improvement  in 
the  army  has  proceeded  from  civilians,  and 
not  from  miiitoiy  men.  So  far  from  public 
opinion  having  forced  tho  Minie  rifle  upon 
Lord  Kardinge,   it  is  a  fact  that   Lord 
Hardinge's  owd  efforts  led  to  its  intro- 
duction   into    the    army.      He  was  far 
a-head  of  the  public  in  this  respect.     As 
[ember  may, 
I  tho  Return 
the  public 
state  of  tho 
ary  puuish- 
say  what  is 
punishment. 
Wc  have 
if  floggings; 
Foo  Late  io 


Mend  you  may  read  a  description  of  soli- 
tary imprisonment  infinitely  more  terrible 
than  the  descriptions  of  the  infliction  of 
corporal  punishment.  What  would  be 
severe  to  one  man  would  not  be  bo  aereie 
to  another ;  the  degree  of  severity  mutt 
depend  very  muoh  on  tho  peculiar  nature 
or  constitution  of  the  individual  on  whoDi 
punishment  is  inflicted.  That  applies 
even  more  to  the  mind  than  the  body. 
I  know  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  is 
as  much  alive  as  any  man  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  resorting  to  other  modes  of 
punishment  than  flogging ;  he  is  most  sin- 
cere and  earnest  in  his  intention ;  and  I 
hope  the  House  and  the  counUy  will  be 
willing  to  leave  the  question  in  hands  mt 
well  able  to  deal  with  it  without  shaking 
tlie  discipline  of  the  army. 

Ma.  EDWIN  JAUES  said,  he  thought 
the  cause  of  humonity  was  indebted  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  for  bringiag 
forward  this  question,  and  the  House  must 
feel  indebted  to  the  right  hon.  QenUemon 
for  his  speech.  In  it  he  had  alluded  to  the 
punishmcnla  inflicted  for  civilian  crime, 
but  he  thought  tbe  right  hon.  Oenticmim 
could  hardly  point  to  a  single  instance  in 
the  lost  ten  years  of  any  Judge  ordering 
an  adult  to  be  flogged,  though  the  punish- 
ment was  occasionally  inflicted  on  hoys 
who  bod  been  previously  convicted.  Ue 
had  also  alluded  to  its  infliotion  for  any 
attack  on  the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  or 
tho  destruction  of  public  property ;  but  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  making  those 
oficnces  inliimuus  by  a  degrading  penalty. 
On  tho  other  hand,  it  was  still  retained  m 
the  army  for  raony  offences  which  in  civil 
life  would  not  be  considered  very  serious. 
With  regard  to  desertion  he  believed  that 
flogging  was  the  great  cause  of  that  offence. 
In  tho  cose  in  which  a  mon  died  at  Houas- 
low  after  the  punishment  an  action  for 
libel  was  brought  by  the  colonel  of  tho 
regiment,  and  it  was  proved  on  the  trial 
that  six  men  fainted  on  tbe  ground  during 
the  infliction  ;  and  of  those  six  men  four 
afterwards  deserted.  The  only  effect  of 
tbu  present  system  was  to  prevent  men 
from  enlisting,  and  to  cause  oUiers  fre- 
quently to  desert  from  the  service.  If  1"* 
hon.  Friend  went  to  a  division  he  woald 
support  him,  but  he  thought  it  unjust  that 
men  of  honour  and  probity  should  be  in- 
vidiously held  up  to  public  reproh.ition  for 
discharging  what  was  only  their  duty,  aod 
therefore  he  hoped  that  his.  hon.  Friend 
would  not  insist  on  that  part  of  hia  Molion 
whiuh  would  liave  this  injurious  efi'eot. 
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Sir  CHAELES  NAPIER  said,  that  as 
a  naval  officer  ho  could  not  omit  express- 
ing his  opinion  on  the  subject  before  the 
House.  He  was  the  first  naval  officer  in 
that  House  who  pointed  out  the  horrible 
barbarity  of  our  articles  of  war,  and  in- 
sLsted  on  a  change,  especially  as  regarded 
the  navy.  He  had  always  held  that  it  was 
illegal  to  inflict  punishment  by  flogging  on 
a  man,  except  c^r  trial  by  a  court-mar- 
tial, and  he  was  the  flrst  who  succeeded 
in  putting  an  end  to  flogging  round  the 
fleet.  But  the  question  was,  whether  it 
was  possible  altogether  to  abolish  corporal 
punishment  ?  He  did  not  see  how  it  was 
possible  to  preserve  discipline  in  a  ship 
where  there  were  hundreds  of  men  with- 
out having  the  power  to  inflict  flogging. 
How,  for  example,  could  they  punish  men 
who,  when  the  ship  was  caught  in  a  squall, 
were  found  below,  when  they  should  have 
been  on  watch  on  deck?  And  how  with- 
out flogging  would  they  put  down  mutiny  ? 
He  hated  corporal  punishment.  He  be- 
haved it  was  worse  for  the  man  who  in- 
flicted it  than  for  the  man  who  bore  the 
punishment.  Still  ho  believed  it  to  be 
occasionally  necessary,  but  ho  would  have 
it  inflicted  only  after  trial  by  court-mar- 
tial ;  and  he  would  have  it  provided  that 
the  captain  should  never  be  present  at  the 
punishment,  as  he,  having  the  power  to 
remit  the  sentence,  was  regarded  by  the 
men  as  a  brute  when  he  looked  on  and  did 
not  do  BO.  He  hoped  the  Admiralty  would 
before  this  Session  was  over  prepare  a  new 
system  of  naval  discipline,  and  that  they 
would  provide  some  description  of  punish- 
ment which  would  have  the  effect  of  check- 
ing the  practice  of  breaking  leave,  so  com- 
mon among  the  men.  At  present  no  cap- 
tain could  depend  upon  his  men  coming 
back  at  the  time  specifled  when  leave  was 
given  to  them,  and  this  was  so  subversive 
of  discipline  that  it  ought  to  be  vigorously 
checked. 

Captain  LEICESTER  VERNON  said, 
he  was  very  loth  to  continue  the  debate, 
but  he  hoped  the  House  would  excuse  a 
few  practical  observations  from  a  practical 
man  on  this  subject.  Those  who  belonged 
to  the  service  were  very  glad  when  gentle- 
men not  connected  with  it  let  in  a  little 
daylight  upon  subjects  of  this  kind;  but 
he  wished  to  impress  upon  the  House  that 
those  who  belonged  to  the  service  were 
not  naturally  cruel  men — that  they  were 
quite  08  humane  as  others — and  that  they 
would  be  exceedingly  happy  if  some  other 
description  of  punishment  than  flogging 


could  be  found  to  keep  in  order  the  de- 
scription of  men  who  to  a  great  extent 
composed  the  army  and  navy.  He  need 
hardly  inform  the  House  that  those  who 
went  to  sea  or  who  followed  the  drum 
were  not  the  best  part  of  the  community, 
but  were  men  who  hung  loosely  on  society, 
and  those  men  into  whose  hands  arms 
were  put  had  to  be  controlled  by  necessary 
discipline.  The  fear  and  dread  of  punish- 
ment made  soldiers  good,  just  as  it  did 
civilians.  The  soldier  was  a  very  different 
man,  when  once  he  became  a  soldier,  from 
any  other  person.  He  (Captain  L.  Vernon) 
had  seen  a  man  shot  in  the  West  Indies 
for  doing  that  for  which  any  hon.  Member 
of  that  House  who  was  a  magistrate  would 
have  flned  a  civilian  only  10«.  in  this 
country.  But  why  was  the  man  in  ques- 
tion so  dealt  with  ?  Because,  the  regiment 
to  which  he  belonged  being  in  a  state  ap- 
proaching to  mutiny,  he  struck  the  adju- 
tant in  the  presence  of  his  colonel.  After 
the  execution  had  taken  place,  General 
Sir  Lionel  Smith,  the  officer  in  command, 
assembled  the  regiment  and  addressed  them. 
The  General  was  an  old  man,  and  he 
(Captain  L.  Vernon)  remembered  what  he 
said  on  the  occasion  as  if  it  were  but 
yesterday.  Addressing  the  ti*oops,  he  said, 
— **  It  is  a  hard  thing  for  an  old  man  like 
myself  to  send  such  a  young  man  as  that 
so  soon  out  of  the  world ;  but,  although  I 
am  an  old  man,  I  am  not  an  old  woman, 
and  so  long  as  Her  Majesty  intrusts  me 
with  the  command  of  one  of  her  regiments, 
I  will  insist  on  the  maintenance  of  disci- 
pline." "What  happened  in  another  regi- 
ment? *^  regimen^  composed  of  the 
sweepings  of  our  gaols,  was  hurried  away 
to  Sierra  Leone.  It  had  not  been  long 
there  until  it  fell  to  pieces ;  for  the  men 
mutinied  and  killed  half  their  officers. 
All  that  was  the  effect  of  want  of  disci- 
pline. The  punishmenta  in  other  services 
were  much  more  severe  than  in  ours.  He 
did  not  want  a  recourse  to  severe  punish- 
ments, but  he  wished  to  see  discipline 
maintained,  for  without  that  our  army 
would  not  be  worth  sixpence. 

Mb.  WYLD  said,  there  were  numbers 
of  young  men  belonging  to  respectable 
families  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  too 
poor  to  enter  any  of  the  professions,  who 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  employ- 
ment in  the  array  and  navy  but  for  the 
circumstance  that  a  degrading  system  of 
punishment  obtained  in  both  services.  It 
was  a  strange  anomaly  that,  while  the 
men  in  the  ni  my  and  navy  were  now  being 
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supplied  with  libraries  and  other  facilities 
for  eduoation,  the  degrading  punishment  of 
the  lash  was  still  resorted  to.  He  felt  con- 
fident;  if  that  punishment  were  abolished, 
that  neither  of  the  services  would  lack  re- 
cruits from  the  best  portions  of  the  middle 
and  working  classes. 

Mb.  PEEELAND  said,  he  would  join 
earnestly  in  the  appeal  which  had  been 
made  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  to 
omit  from  the  latter  portion  of  his  Motion, 
relating  to  the  navy,  the  names  of  the 
commanding  officers.  The  settlement  of 
the  question  of  flogging  must  depend  on 
the  power  and  progress  of  public  opinion ; 
but  that  public  opinion  would  be  weakened 
and  retarded  if  an  attempt  were  made  to 
concentrate  it  on  individuals  instead  of 
directing  it  against  the  system  itself.  If 
the  hon.  Member,  however,  should  refuse 
to  comply,  he  should,  though  reluctantly, 
vote  against  the  Motion. 

Ma.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Colonel 
North)  had  been  entirely  misinformed  in 
the  statement  he  had  made  relative  to  him 
(Mr.  Williams).  As  to  the  request  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  C.  Paget)  that  he  sbould 
leave  out  the  names  of  the  commanding 
officers,  he  (Mr.  Williams)  held  that  the 
Eetum  would  be  of  no  value  without 
them. 

Address  for  Eetum  relative  to  flogging 
in  the  Army  and  Militia  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, — 

"  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  Return 
of  the  number  of  Persons  flogged  in  the  Navy  in 
the  year  1809,  specifying  the  name  of  t^  ships,  and 
of  the  oommanding  officers,  the  oflfence,  the  sen« 
tenoe,  and  the  number  of  lashes  inflicted' on  each 
person,  stating  whether  by  order  of  Court  Martial 
or  the  Commanding  OfBcer  (in  continuation  of  Par- 
liamentary Paper,  No.  41,  of  Session  1,  1869)." 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  he 
would  now  move,  by  way  of  Amendment, 
that  the  names  of  the  commanding  officers 
be  omitted. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
words  **  and  of  tlie  commanding' officers.*' 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  otand  part  of  the 
Question.*' 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  46,  Noes 
124  ;  Majority  78. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Adam,  W.  P.  Ayrton,  A.  S. 

Alcook,  T.  Baines,  E. 

Angerstein,  W.  Baxter,  W,  E. 

Arnott,  Sir  J.  Black,  A. 

Mr.  Wyld 


Buxton,  0. 
Gaird,  J. 
Coningham,  W. 
Orossley,  F. 
Dalglish.  R. 
Davey,  R. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 
Douglas,  Sir  0. 
Duff,  M.  E.  G. 
Goldsmid,  Sir  F.  U. 
Greene,  J. 
Gumey,  S. 
Hodgkinson,  G. 
Jackson,  W. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Lawson,  W. 
Locke,  John 
MacEyoy,  £. 
Maguire,  J.  F. 
Martin,  J. 
Mellor,  J. 

List  of 

Agar-Elli8,hon.L.G.  F. 
Antrobus,  K. 
Atherton,  W. 
Bagwell,  J. 
Baring,  A.  H. 
Baring,  T. 
Baring,  T.  G. 
Beaumont,  W.  B. 
Beecroft,  G.  S. 
Bond,J.W.  M«G. 
BouTcrie,  rt.  hon.  £•  P. 
Bouvene,  hon.  P.  P. 
Bridges,  Sir  B.  W. 
Browne,  Lord  J.  T. 
Bruce,  Major  G. 
BuUer.  J.  W. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Byng,  hon.  G. 
Galthorpe,  hn.F.H.W.G. 
Gardwell,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Gamegie,  hon.  G. 
Gastlerosse,  Visct. 
Cave,  S. 
Clifford,  G.  G. 
Glinton,  Lord  R. 
Clive,  O. 
GoUier,  R.  P. 
GoUins,  T. 
Crawford,  R.  W. 
Davie,  Col.  F. 
Dawson,  R.  P. 
Dunbar,  Sir  W, 
Dunkellin,  T^rd 
Esmonde,  J. 
Evans,  T.  W. 
FinUy,  A.  S. 
Fortescue,  G.  S. 
Freeland,  H.  W. 
Card,  R.  S. 
Gavin,  Major 
Gordon,  G.  W. 
Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 
Grey.  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Gutdou,  B. 
Uanbury,  R. 
Hankey,  T. 
Henley,  Lord 
llennessy,  J.  P. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 


MitohelU  T.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Noble,  J.  W. 
Norris,  J.  T. 
Pease,  H. 

PoUard-Urquhart,  W. 
Rothschild,  Baron  L.  de 
Roupfcll,  W. 
Salt,  Titus 
Scholefield,  W. 
Shelley,  Sir  J.  V. 
Sturt,  N. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Sykes,  Col.  W.  H. 
Trelawny.  Sir  J.  S. 
Whalley,  G.  H. 
Wyld,  J. 

TXLLBBt. 

Williams,  W. 
Bristow,  A.  R. 


the  NoEB. 

Hervey,  Lord^^A. 
Holland,  E. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hors&ll,  T.  B. 
Ingham,  R. 
Innrram,  H. 
James,  E. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Kendall,  N. 
Kennard,  R.  W. 
Kingsoote,  Col. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Lacon,  Sir  £. 
Laing,  S. 

Langton,  W.  H.  G. 
LiddeU,  hon.  H.  G. 
Locke,  Joseph 
Longfleld,  R. 
Lowe,  rt.  hon.  R, 
Lyall,  G. 
Lygon,  hon.  F. 
Lysley,  W.  J. 
Mackie,  J. 
Mathcson,  A. 
Merry,  J. 
MUdmay,  H.  F. 
Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  J.  R. 
Nevrdegate,  C.  N. 
Nicol,  W. 
North,  Col. 
Northcote,  Sir  S.  H. 
O'Brien,  P. 
Onslow,  G. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  Miyor  W. 
Peel,  Sir  R. 
Peto,  Sir  S.  M. 
Powys,  P.  L. 
Pritobard,  J. 
PuKb,  D.,  (Carmarthen 
Puller,  C.  W.  G. 
Quinn,  P. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Ridley,  G. 
Robertson,  D. 
Salomons,  Mr.  A. 
Salt,  Thomas 
Selwyn,  C.  J. 
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ynkonr.  Sir  M. 

lb  thorp,  Majcr 

«myth.  Col. 
iomes,  J. 
Stirling,  W. 
Steuart,  A. 
Stuart,  Col. 


Walter,  J. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Watlington,  J.  W.  P. 
Way,  A.  E. 
Wemyss,  J.  H.  E. 
Western,  S. 
Westhead,  J.  P.  B. 


Tempest,  Lord  A.  V.  Whitbread,  S. 

Turner,  J.  A.  Wlokham,  H.  W. 

Vandeleur,  Col.  Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 

Vansittart,  W.  Wyndham,  hon.  H. 
Vernon,  L.  V. 

Villiers,  rt.  hon.  C.  P.  tellers. 

Waloott,  Admiral  Knatohbull-Huge8sen,E 

Walpole,  rt.  hon.  8.  H.  Brand,  hon.  H.  B. 

Main   QuestioDi   aa  amended,  put  and 
agreed  to. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  APPOINTMENTS. 

COMMITTEE  ICOYBB  FOE. 

Mb.  HENNE88Y  said,  that  in  rising  to 
move  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of 
appointments  to  the  Civil  Service,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  if  greater  facilities  could 
not  be  afforded  to  properly  qualified  per- 
sons, he  felt  the  Motion  was  a  very  im- 
portant one,  but  at  that  late  hour  he  would 
not  do  more  than  call  the  attention  of  the 
Bouse  and  the  (Government  to  its  main 
issues.  The  present  state  of  the  Civil 
Service  examinations  was  felt  to  be  un- 
satisfactory, and  in  some  respects  they 
were  now  in  a  worse  position  than  they 
were  before  the  examinations  were  insti- 
tuted. Before  that  system  was  introduced 
there  were  general  complaints  against  the 
mode  in  wluch  their  patronage  was  exer- 
cised by  the  Government  in  respect  to  ap- 
pointments in  the  Civil  Service,  and  the 
annoyance  which  every  Member  of  the 
House  suffered  from  the  system.  The 
House  of  Commons  had  on  two  separate 
occasions  laid  down  the  principle  that  in 
an  cases  admissions  to  that  service  should 
be  decided  by  the  result  of  a  competitive 
examination.  That  principle  he  believed 
was  one  but  very  partially  carried  out,  for 
in  almost  every  case  of  admission  there 
was  only  one  candidate  examined.  It  was 
with  a  view  of  remedying  that  state  of 
things,  and  of  affording  young  men  who 
possessed  good  abilities,  but  who  could 
command  no  patronage,  a  legitimate  means 
of  gratifying  their  ambition,  that  he 
made  the  present  Motion ;  and  he  trusted 
to  get  together  a  body  of  gentlemen  who 
would  carry  out  the  principle  of  throwing 
open  the  Civil  Service  to  free  and  unlimited 
competition,  as  he  believed  that  nothing 
would  give  so  great  a  stimulus  to  education 


throughout  the  country  as  the  recognition 
of  such  a  principle. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, — 

"  That  a  Select  Commit^  bo  appointed,  to  in- 
quire into  the  present  mode  of  nominating  and 
exarainin?  Candidates  for  junor  appointments  in 
the  Civil  Service,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whe- 
ther greater  facility  may  not  be  afforded  for  the 
admission  of  properly  qualified  persons." 

Me.  STEUART  said,  he  wished  to  se- 
cond  the  Motion,  because  he  had  been  twice 
prevented,  by  unavoidable  circumstances, 
from  asking  a  question  of  the  Government 
on  this  very  subject.  He  believed  the 
answer  he  would  have  elicited  would  have 
rendered  this  Motion  unnecessary ;  but  he 
thought  this  was  a  proper  step,  though  he 
was  not  without  hope  that  the  answer  of 
the  Government  to  this  Motion  would  ren- 
der even  this  step  unnecessary. 

Mb.  O'BRIEN  said,  the  question  was 
one  that  well  deserved  the  attention  of  the 
House.  The  manner  in  which  the  Civil 
Service  examinations  were  conducted  was, 
in  his  opinion,  generally  complained  of  by 
the  countrj',  and  he  should  therefore  sup- 
port the  Motion.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
the  Committee,  if  appointed,  would  arrive 
at  a  principle  by  which  the  right  men 
would  be  appointed  to  situations. 

Me.  LAING  said,  that  in  resisting  the 
Motion  he  hoped  it  would  be  understood 
that  the  Government  did  so  upon  the 
ground  that  they  did  not  think  the  time 
had  yet  arrived  when  an  inquiry  of  this 
kind  could  be  entered  upon  with  any  hope 
of  a  satisfactory  result.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  very  fairly  stated  the  object  of 
his  Motion,  which  was  in  effect  to  throw 
the  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  open 
to  unlimited  competition,  but  he  (Mr. 
Laing)  thought  it  would  be  premature  to 
appoint  a  Committee  before  sufficient  ex- 
perience of  the  working  of  the  system  of 
competition  had  been  obtained.  It  would 
be  opening  a  most  difficult  question,  and 
one  that  could  only  be  usefully  dealt  with 
by  proceeding  experimentally,  and  by  cau- 
tiously feeling  their  way.  The  only  prac- 
tical instance  which  they  yet  had  of  the 
complete  working  of  competitive  examina- 
tion in  the  Civil  Service  was  in  China,  and 
that  was  hardly  a  test  by  which  the  merits 
of  the  system  could  be  fully  judged.  He 
admitted  there  were  many  arguments  in 
favour  of  a  perfect  competitive  system; 
and,  were  the  abolition  of  patronage  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  which  was  a  real 
annoyance  to  many  of  its  members,  the 
only  question  to  be  considered,  there  would 
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be  no  difficulty.  The  day  had  long  gone 
by  ^hon  the  existence  of  a  Government 
could  depend  on  the  distribution  of  its 
patronage.  But  there  were  more  impor- 
tant considerations  involved.  One  of  the  ' 
characteristics  of  Englishmen  which  dis- ; 
tinguished  them  from  foreigners  was  that  | 
they  were  more  enterprising  and  self-rely-  | 
ing,  and  less  inclined  to  seek  public  ap- 
pointments than  the  same  class  of  persons  ! 
abroad ;  and  it  was  a  question  what  would 
be  the  efifect  upon  the  national  character  i 
caused  by  the  iUU  of  our  youth  being  led  | 
to  look  forward  at  an  early  period  of  life 
for  admission  into  snug  situations  in  the 
Customs  or  Excise  with  fixed  salaries, 
rather  than  trusting  to  their  own  energies 
for  success  in  the  world.  That  was  one  of 
the  important  considerations  which  made 
it  necessary  to  proceed  cautiously,  and  to 
bo  guided  by  the  results  of  experience. 
That  experience  they  had  not  yet  had,  and 
the  whole  question  was  unsettled.  The 
system  of  competitive  examinations  was 
only  at  the  commencement;  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  had  only  just  extended 
its  operations,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Commissioners  —  Sir  J.  Lefevre  and 
Sir  E.  Kyan,  to  whom  the  country  was 
much  indebted  for  their  valuable  services 
— that  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  to 
judge  of  the  results  of  the  system.  He, 
therefore,  hoped  the  hon.*  Gentleman 
would  bo  satisfied  with  the  statement  he 
had  made,  and  would  not  press  his  Motion 
upon  the  present  occasion. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
that  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
.  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  that  it  would 
be  better  to  postpone  the  Motion  for  the 
present.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  by  a  Committee  would 
result  in  a  more  complete  examination  of 
the  whole  subject,  and  a  more  complete 
digest  of  all  questions  relating  to  appoint- 
ments in  the  Civil  Service,  and  a  mcnlified 
form  of  unlimited  competition.  There 
were  three  points  connected  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  Civil  Service.  One  was 
the  adoption  of  a  good  mode  of  selecting 
candidates,  another  was  the  distribution 
of  employment  among  candidates  accord- 
ing to  capacity,  and  thirdly  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  promotion  in  the  various  offices. 
The  experience  at  present  gained  did  not 
lead  him  to  think  that  all  those  requisites 
had  been  combined,  and  to  throw  open  the 
whole  service  without  establishing  a  dis- 
tinct character  for  each  class  would  lead  to 
the  result  that  men  who  were  fit  for  one 
Mr,  Lamg 


class  would  ofibr  thcmf elves  for  another. 
If  the  established  departments  were  thrown 
open  to  supplementary  clerks,  they  would 
find  that  young  men  would  enter  as  supple- 
mentary clerks,  who,  from  their  education 
and  position  in  society,  would  look  forward 
to  rising  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  service. 
That  had  been  the  case  at  present.  Youog 
men  had  obtained  appointments  as  supple- 
mentary clerks  who  really  looked  forward 
for  other  employment.  The  whole  subject 
required  consideration,  but  he  would  advise 
his  hon.  Friend,  after  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  not  to  press  his 
Motion  at  present. 

Mb.  MAGXJIRE  said,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  King's  County  (Mr.  Hennes- 
sy)  would  not  be  induced  by  the  bland, 
seductive  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  to 
the   Treasury  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 
There  was  a  marvellous  similarity  between 
the  answer  given  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Laing)  to-night  and  that  given  by 
the  present    Home    Secretary  in  April, 
1856,  when  a  similar  Motion  was  made, 
but,  although  four  years  had  since  elapsed, 
nothing  had  been  done.     The  Motion  did 
not    seek    to    bring    about  a  precipitate 
change,  but  simply  proposed  to  inquire 
into  the  mode  of  working  of  the  present 
system,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  highly 
unsatisfactory,  and  whether  it  was  the 
proper  time  to  take  away  the  scraps  of 
patronage  which  the  Treasury  now  pos- 
sessed.    The  competitive  system  had  been 
tried  in  the  Indian  service,  and  no  injmy 
had  resulted  from  it.     He  would  say,  let 
the  test  of  the  candidates  be  what  it  might, 
they  should  throw  open  competition  to  the 
world.     He  had  been  urged  by  a  person 
named  Donovan,  whom  he  knew  well  as  a 
respectable  man  with  a  large  family,  to 
procure  for  one  of  his  sons  a  nomination 
to  compete  for  a  vacancy  in  a  public  office, 
but  ho  had  found  it  as  difficult  to  get  this 
young  man's  named  placed  on  the  list  of 
competitors  as  it  formerly  would  have  been 
to  procure  the  appointment  itself.     He  had 
been  eight  years  a  Member  of  that  House, 
and  never  asked  a  favour ;  he  was  there- 
fore independent  of  both  sides.     On  the 
occasion  to  which  he  referred  he  had  been 
put  off  in  a  shuffiing  manner;    but  he 
clearly  saw  that  if  he  had  made  the  impli- 
cation a  matter  of  personal  obligation, 
implying  that  he  himself  would  be  found 
pliable  as  opportunity  offiared,  no  difficulty 
would  have  occurred.      That,  however, 
would  not  suit  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  recommend  the  applicant  to  a  more 
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regular  supporter  of  the  Government. 
Such  a  system,  he  maintained,  was  alike 
degrading  to  the  Gk>Yemment  and  to  inde- 
pendent Members  of  that  House,  as  well 
as  most  prejudicial  to  the  pubUc  service. 
The  fact  was  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  watched  this  patronage  in  pecu- 
liar times  and  emergencies,  and  if  his  hon. 
Friend  did  not  divide  the  House  on  this 
Question,  he  would  not  do  justice  to  his 
oonviclions. 

ViscoiTKT  PALMERSTON :  I  think  the 
question  evidently  raised  by  this  Motion 
and  the  speech  now  made  is  not  a  question 
to  be  submitted  to  a  Committee,  but  a 
question  of  principle,  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  ought  to  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Government ;  and  if  that  discretion 
be  not  exercised  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  it  will  then  be  for 
the  House  to  express  its  own  opinion. 
The  object  of  the  Motion,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  not  to  inquire  whether  the  system  of 
examination  for  the  Civil  Service  is  pro- 
perly conducted — ^not  to  examine  whether 
the  Commissioners  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  this  duty  perform  it  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  public ;  but  the  ques- 
tion which  it  raises  is,  whether  we  should 
adopt  as  a  general  principle  that  anybody 
who  pleases  is  to  come  and  write  his  name 
down  in  an  office,  saying  he  claims  to  be 
examined  for  the  next  vacancy  in  it,  or 
whether  that  system  in  principle  is  to  con- 
tinue under  which  the  heads  of  the  diffe- 
r^t  offices  are  responsible  for  selecting 
proper  persons  subject  to  examination  for 
the  vacancies  that  may  arise.  I  differ 
entirely,  as  at  present  informed,  and  as 
flEir  as  my  judgment  goes,  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  spoke  last ;  and  my  opin- 
ion is,  that  the  present  system  is  most  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest — namely, 
that  those  who  are  at  the  heads  of  the 
different  departments  should  make  a  selec- 
tion of  the  young  men  who  are  to  be  ex- 
amined— ^by  competition,  I  admit — for  the 
vacancies  that  may  from  time  to  time 
arise.  I  Yhall  be  told  that  is  because  the 
Government  desire  to  retain  the  patronage 
which  office  gives  them.  I  concur  with 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury (Mr.  Laing)  in  the  opinion  that  so 
far  as  patronage  has  to  be  considered  with 
the  view  of  maintaining  a  Government,  it 
is  next  to  valueless.  Governments  must 
stand  on  the  general  opinion  which  this 
House  may  entertain  of  their  merits,  and 
any  Government  that  fancies  it  can  rest  in 
security  on  gaining  one  hon.  Member  or 


another  by  petty  appointments  to  clerk- 
ships in  different  departments  of  the  public 
service  will  be  destined,  within  a  very 
short  period,  to  fell  to  the  ground.     It  is 
not  on  that  ground  at  all  that  I  object  to 
this  Motion,  but  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  in  a  country 
like  this  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  young 
men  intending  to  provide  for  themselves 
in  future  life  should  turn  themselves  en- 
tirely to    getting  employment  from  the 
Government.  I  think  such  a  system  would 
have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  feelings  of 
the  rising  generation.     That  is  the  case,  I 
know,   in  some  countries  abroad,  where 
every  man  considers  that  his  only  chance 
in  life  is  to  obtain  employment  under  the 
Government.   I  think  such  a  system  tends 
to  break  down  the  independent  spirit  which 
ought  to  prevail  among  the  youth  of  the 
country.   And  the  inconvenience  would  be 
obvious,  because,  while  every  young  man 
would  write  his  name  down,  or  get  his 
friends  to  write  his  name  down,  with  a  view 
to  examination  for  any  va,cancy  that  might 
occur,  a  very  small  portion  only  would 
succeed ;  those  who  did  not  succeed  would 
be  disappointed;  and,  not  having  turned 
their  thoughts  to  a  more  independent  mode 
of  action,  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment in  which  they  might  have  gained 
creditable  and  honourable  support  and  dis- 
tinction.    Then,  again,  the  inconvenience 
suggested  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Sir  S.  Northcote)  would  arise.     The  ad- 
ministration of  this  country   is  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  departments.     The 
young  men  who  think  their  habits  and 
attainments  calculated  to  fit  them  for  a 
particidar  department  would  be  writing 
their  names  down  for  a  department  which, 
after  all,  would  not  be  the  one  for  which 
they  were  best  qualified,  and  you  would 
get  good  men  as  candidates  for  an  inferior 
department,  and  inferior  men  as  candidates 
for  a  superior  department.     My  opinion  is, 
therefore,  different  from  that  of  the  hon. 
Member  opposite.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  country  gene- 
rally that  the  present  system  should  be 
changed.     In  the  inferior  departments,  at 
all  events,  the  discretion  should  not  bo 
taken  from  the  heads  of  departments  of 
selecting  those  whom  they  think  fit  to 
appoint  for  competition.     I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  may  not  be  some  of  'the 
higher  departments  in  which,  perhaps,  tho 
other  principle  might  be  employed,  but 
the  case  of  the  Indian  service  is  totally 
different  from  the  Civil  Service  at  home, 
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which  is  more  divided  into  different  de- 
partments, while  in  the  Indian  service 
they  all  work  in  one  stream-,  and  are  after- 
wards distributed  to  higher  departments, 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  service.  I 
quite  concur  in  the  principle  that  the 
system  of  examination — I  should  say  com- 
petitive examination,  is  very  much  calcu- 
lated for  the  public  service,  and  has  been 
productive  of  very  great  advantage.  It 
may  be  true,  as  I  have  often  heard  it 
alleged,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  ten- 
dency which  always  must  prevail  in  a  sys- 
tem of  examination  to  put  the  standard 
higher  and  higher,  a  certain  number  of 
young  men  have  been  rejected  who  would 
have  been  very  good  clerks ;  but  the  public 
gain  this  advantage,  that  no  young  man 
is  appointed  who  is  not  perfectly  fit  for 
the  situation  he  obtains.  I  quite  agree 
that  the  standard  examination  is  not  so 
advantageous  as  the  competitive  examina- 
tion, because  the  tendency  of  the  standard 
examination  geneitdly  is  to  sink  down  to 
a  minimum^  whereas  the  tendency  of  the 
competitive  examination  is  to  raise  itself 
up  to  the  maximum.  It  has  been  objected, 
I  know,  that  some  of  the  questions  put  by 
the  Commissioners  to  young  men  who  are 
candidates  for  situations  at  the  bottom  of 
an  office,  involve  attainments  quite  un- 
necessary for  the  duties  they  would  have 
to  perform.  That  is  true,  but  the  answer 
given  by  the  Commissioners  is  also  satis- 
factory. They  say  we  have  three  or  four 
young  men  to  be  examined  for  public  em- 
ployment. If  the  examination  merely  went 
to  this  point — ^what  was  necessary  to  qua- 
lify the  young  men  for  the  duties  tiiey 
would  have  immediately  to  perform  — 
there  would  be  a  great  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  comparative  ability  and  merit 
of  the  different  candidates ;  but  it  would 
be  necessary  to  add  to  those  questions,  that 
would  satisfy  the  mind  that  they  were  fit 
for  the  duties  immediately  requii^,  others 
of  a  higher  class,  in  order  to  see  which  of 
the  young  men  has  the  greatest  range  of 
information,  and  which  was  most  l^ely 
to  be  fit  for  the  higher  duties  to  which  he 
might  soon  be  expected  to  rise.  Conse- 
quently, much  of  the  criticism  one  hears 
in  private  quarters,  and  sees  sometimes 
in  the  public  papers,  on  those  questions 
being  put  falls  to  the  ground  when  you 
consider  that  the  object  is  to  sift  from 
a  certain  number  of  young  men,  those 
most  competent  by  natural  ability  and  ac- 
quired information,  not  to  fit  them  only 
for  the  lower  duties  they  will  be  called  on 
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immediately  to  discharge,  but  also  for  the 
higher  duties  which  fiiey  may  soon  bo 
called  to  fulfil.  It  may  bo  very  fitting 
and  satisfactory  to  the  House  at  some 
future  period,  perhaps  next  year,  to  ap- 
point a  Committee  to  ascertain  whetJier 
the  system  of  examination  is  or  is  not  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  best  calculated  for  the 
interests  of  the  public  service,  and  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  have  no  ob« 
jection  to  the  appointment  of  such  a  Com- 
mittee. But  it  is  due  to  these  Commis- 
sioners, who  have  performed  this  useful 
service  to  the  public,  to  say  that  I  believe 
they  have  conducted  these  examinations 
on  a  principle  well  calculated  to  secure 
the  good  of  the  public  service.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  they  would  feel  nothing  but 
satisfaction  in  a  Committee  being  at  a 
future  but  no  distant  time  appointed  by 
this  House  to  inquire  into  the  course  they 
have  pursued,  and  I  am  satisfied,  as  far  as 
my  information  goes,  that  the  result  of 
that  inquiry  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
public,  and  honourable  to  the  Commis- 
sioners by  whom  the  system  has  been  con- 
ducted. 

Mr.  roebuck  :  The  noble  Lord  mis- 
takes the  object  of  this  Motion.  It  is  not 
to  ascertain  whether  the  existing  mode  of 
examination  for  the  Civil  Service  is  a  good 
one  or  a  bad  one,  but  to  ascertain  what  that 
existing  mode  really  is.  When  we  know 
what  it  is  that  actually  takes  place  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  inquire  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad.  I  do  not  understand  then 
why  we  should  wait  till  another  year.  We 
can  learn  what  we  really  want  to  know  now 
just  as  well  as  a  twelvemonth  hence.  The 
noble  Lord  is,  therefore,  rather  precipitate 
in  arguing  about  the  consequences  before 
they  happen.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when 
the  world  authoritatively  knows  the  facts 
of  the  case,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  so- 
called  competitive  examination  and  doing 
away  with  patronage  is  all  a  pretence. 
That  is  what  I  want  to  fix  upon  the  sys- 
tem. This  House  has  already  determined 
that  there  shall  be  an  open  competitive 
examination;  but  your  mode  of  carrying 
out  its  resolution  is  illusory.  There  is  no 
free  competition.  When  we  have  this 
conclusively  established  before  a  Commit- 
tee, we  may  hope  to  see  a  pressure  put 
upon  this  House  that  will  cause  an  altmi* 
tion  of  the  system.  At  present  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  it  works : — Suppose 
A.  B.,  one  of  my  constituents,  comes  to 
me  and  says,  **  1  have  a  son  whom  I  want 
to  compete  for  a  situaticm  in  the  Home 
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Office.  Do  yoa  think  you  can  get  his  name 
put  down  for  me  ?"  I  answer,  "  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so"  I 
go  to  the  Home  Office,  and  because  I  am  a 
Member  of  Parliament  I  get  what  I  ask 
for.  But  that  is  not  open  competition. 
Suppose  that  man  was  not  one  of  my  con- 
stdtuents ;  suppose  he  was  a  person  of  no 
importance  in  the  borough  or  county  in 
wluch  he  lived,  and  yet  had  a  large  family 
of  children,  one  of  whom  wished  to  com- 
pete for  a  public  appointment ;  if  he  did  not 
know  a  Member  of  Parliament  or  some  one 
of  influence,  why  he  would  have  no  more 
chance  of  admission  to  this  competition 
than  I  now  have  of  competing  for  the 
Beat  of  the  Great  Mogul.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  used  a 
Tery  curious  argument.  He  says  this  pro- 
posal would  cause  the  attention  of  all  the 
enterprising  young  men  in  England  to  be 
directed  to  official  positions;  that  it  would, 
in  fact,  draw  the  best  minds  of  the  com- 
munity to  such  stations.  So  the  result  to 
which  his  argument  brings  us  is  that  we 
now  have  second-rate  men  in  office,  and  I 
quite  believe  him.  What  we  want  by 
open  competition  is  to  have  first-rate  men 
in  office.  By  a  competitive  system  we 
have  obtain^  first-rate  men  for  India. 
And  what  harm  can  possibly  arise  from 
this  inquiry  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  says 
the  subject  is  not  ripe  for  inquiry.  What! 
is  it  not  ripe  for  ascertaining  what  the  pre- 
soit  practice  is  ? — for,  remember,  that  is 
the  real  question  before  us.  We  wish,  in 
fact,  to  lay  bare  what  you  now  do,  that  the 
world  may  know  what  your  system  of  com- 
petition is,  which  I  denounce  here  as  an 
absolute  sham,  covered  up  under  a  stale 
pretence. 

Mb.  CLAT  said,  he  presumed  the  Mo- 
tion was  made  in  the  expectation  that  the 
Committee  might  recommend  some  other 
system  of  nominating  candidates  than  that 
which  now  existed.  The  noble  Lord, 
however,  seemed  to  imagine  there  was  no 
medium  between  the  present  mode  and 
throwing  the  Treasury  doors  open  to  every 
young  man  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
five  who  demanded  to  be  examined.  The 
latter  plan  would  be  quite  impracticable. 
Some  test,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  pre- 
liminary examination,  a  schoolmaster's 
certificate,  or  otherwise,  would  surely  be 
required.  These,  however,  were  precisely 
the  points  that  needed  investigation,  and 
he  thought  the  labours  of  the  Committee 
would  be  exceedingly  useful,  .whether  it 
sat  this  3rear  or  the  next.     The  noble 


Lord  seemed  to  entertain  great  fear  of  the 
mischief  that  would  follow  from  an  im- 
mediate inquiry;  but  he  (Mr.  Cloy)  did 
not,  and  therefore  he  should  support  the 
Motion. 

Colonel  STEES  suggested  that  the 
system  of  competition  practised  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  Indian  service 
might  be  very  advantageously  applied  to 
the  admission  of  civil  appointments  in 
England.  The  standard  of  examination 
for  Indian  appointments  was  very  high, 
and  it  obviated  the  inconvenience  of  too 
great  a  number  of  candidates.  The  object 
of  all  these  competitive  examinations  was 
to  enable  those  who  came  successfully  out 
of  them  to  obtain  advancement  in  life.  He 
should  support  the  Motion. 

Mb.  COLLINS  said,  he  trusted  the  hon. 
Member  woidd  divide  the  House  upon  his 
Motion.  He  had  been  applied  to  a  few  years 
ago  to  aid  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  magistrate 
in  procuring  an  appointment.  He  was 
bandied  about  from  one  person  to  another, 
and  was  told  that  the  Treasury  nomina- 
tion-list was  fiill.  He  was  afterwards  in- 
formed that  he  might  get  the  young  man's 
name  placed  upon  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Wells's  private  Hst,  but,  of  course,  he 
heard  nothing  more  on  the  matter.  It  was 
a  gross  injustice  that  the  influence  of  a 
great  person  should  be  necessary  to  secure 
that  chance  of  competing  for  the  service 
of  his  country  which  was  the  birth-right 
of  every  free  bom  Englishman. 

Mr.  EIDLEY  said,  he  thought  if  the 
best  men  were  engaged  for  the  public  ser- 
vice by  open  competitive  examination  it 
would  be  necessary  to  pay  them  higher 
salaries,  and  thus  the  expenses  of  the  civil 
service  would  be  much  increased.  Bail- 
way  companies  and  private  firms  remuner- 
ated their  ablest  servants  at  a  liberal  rate. 
It  would  be  better  for  the  country  and 
more  convenient  for  the  Members  of  that 
House  if  the  public  patronage  were  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Mb.  HENNESSY  said  that  Ids  object 
was  inquiry,  and  in  accordance  with  what 
appeareid  to  be  the  general  wish,  he  should 
carry  his  Motion  to  a  division. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  only  object  was,  as 
had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebuck),  to 
ascertain  what  the  present  system  of  ex- 
amination really  was  [Several  hon.  Meh- 
BBBs:  The  system  of  nomination]— he 
should  have  no  objection  to  the  Motion, 
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provided  the  object  stated  wcro  more  mi- 
nutoly  defined. 

Question  put,  anJ  agreed  to, 

RECREATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
THE  PEOPLE. 

COMMITTEE   MOVED   FOB. 

8iK  JOHN  TRELAWNY  said,  he  had 
waived  that  part  of  his  Motion  on  this 
subject  which  involved  any  allusion  to  the 
LordVday,  and  to  the  Hesolution  in  its 
altered  shape  he  believed  that  no  opposi- 
tion would  be  raised.  His  object  was  to 
obtain  for  the  people  the  advantages  of 
the  expense  already  incurred  in  reference 
to  such  institutions  as  the  British  Museum 
and  the  National  Gallery.  If  these  places 
were  open  at  stated  hours  on  week-day 
evenings,  as  was  the  case  now  at  Kensing- 
ton, working  men  would  bo  won  from 
other  pursuits  highly  injurious  to  their 
morals,  and  great  benefit  would  result  to 
the  community.  He  should  not,  however, 
enter  upon  the  general  question,  but  would 
simply  move — 

**  That  A  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to 
provide,  or  of  this  House  to  recommend,  further 
iHcIlitiet  fbr  promoting  the  healthful  recreation 
and  improrement  of  the  people,  by  placing  Institu- 
tions supported  by  general  taxation,  within  reach 
of  the  larffcst  section  of  the  Taxpayers,  at  hours 
on  week-days  when,  by  the  ordinary  custom  of 
trade,  such  persons  are  free  fh>m  toil." 

Sia  CHARLES  DOUQLAS  seconded 
tho  Motion. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  lie  was  glad  the 
hoQ.  Baronet  had  thought  fit,  in  deference 
to  the  general  feeling  of  the  House,  to 
modify  his  Motion  on  this  subject  As  it 
now  stood,  he  (Mr.  Kinnaird)  should  have 
great  pleasure  in  co-operating  with  tho 
hon.  Member  in  any  measure  calculated  to 
plaoe  tho  moans  of  healthful  and  innocent 
recreation  within  the  reach  of  the  working 
classes,  and  so  to  benefit  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Mr,  R,  HANBURY  said,  he  also  wished 
to  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  course 
which  tho  hon.  Baronet  had  pui'sued  in  re- 
forenoo  to  Uio  Motion.  Ho  would  at  the 
aamo  time  suggost  that  tho  early  payment 
of  wooes  by  employers  would  greatly  facili- 
tate the  efforts  of  our  artisan  population, 
and  others  to  enjoy  tho  advantages  now 
sought  for  on  their  behalf. 

Motion  0fr^  U ;    Select  Committee 
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Mr.  LOCKE  KING  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  further  secure  the  liberty 
of  religious  worship.  As  the  law  now 
stood  any  number  of  members  in  the 
Church  of  England  could  meet  in  a  prinite 
house  for  the  celebration  of  religious  wor- 
ship, according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  of  England,  except  the  most 
important  of  all — namely,  the  clergymen ; 
and  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  remove 
that  exception.  If  encouraged  by  the  House 
he  was  ready  to  extend  tiie  operation  of 
the  Bill  to  include  any  locality  whatever, 
but  that  point  he  proposed  to  settle  in  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LYGON  said,  ho  wished  to  inquire 
whether  this  Bill,  dealing  with  religious 
worship,  ought  not  to  have  been  introduced, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  a  Committee  of  tho 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  replied  in  tho  negative. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  for  further  seouring  the  liberty  of  Religiovf 
Worship  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  I.»oc« 
Kino  and  Mr.  HoBsrAU.. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  1®. 


TREATIES  OF  GUARANTEE. 
▲DDRBSS   UOVSD. 

Mr.   KINGLAKE  moved  an  Address, 
praying  that  in  completion  of  the  papers 
called   "  Treaties    of   Guarantee,"    tiiere 
might  be  laid  before  that  House  extracts 
of  the  treaties  by  which  Her  Mt^esty  was 
engaged  to  maintain  in  force  any  stipula- 
tions concerning  the  frontiers  of  France. 
The  i-eason  for  his  Motion  was  that  the 
gentleman  who  had  drawn  up  tho  previous 
return  had  omitted  to  insert  those  treaties 
by  which  England  bound  herself  that  cer- 
tain States  should  be  kept  separate  from 
other  States.     He  thought  that  the  return 
for  which  ho  had  moved  would  tend  to  re- 
move acrimony  from  the  discussions  be- 
tween this  country  and  France  as  to  the 
annexation  of  Savoy,   because  it   would 
show  the  Emperor  that  this  country  was 
not  acting  upon  any  whimsical  idea  or  in- 
vidious ^ling,   but  in  conformity  with 
solemn  treatiee.  It  would  be  ri^t  for  him 
to  give  the  House  an  idea  of  the  p^)aB 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  prodooe. 
The  d^nitive  treaty  between  Franco  and 
each  of  the  other  allied  Fowerp,  signed  at 
Paris  in  1816;  the  tn^aty  of  alliance  and 
friendship  between  Ei^ond  and  Austria, 
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and  a  similar  treaty  between  England  and 
Hossiay  and  England  and  Prussia. 

Mb.  KINNAIRD  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  agreed  ie. 

Address  "  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House, 
in  oomi4etioii  of  the  Papers  called  *  Treaties  of 
Guarantee/  Extracts  of  the  Treaties  by  which  Her 
Majesty  is  engaged  to  maintain  in  force  any 
stipulations  concerning  the  Frontiers  of  France." 

The  House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS, 
Friday,  February  17,  1860. 

MiNUTva.]  PoBUO  Bills. — 2*  Saint  Mary  in  Rydal 
Marriages  Validity. 

COMMON    LAW    COMMISSION.— REPORT. 

Thb  lord  chancellor  laid  upon 
the  tabic  of  the  House  the  third  oud  last 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  Process,  Practice,  and  System 
of  Pleading  in  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Common  Law  at  WeBtminster.  Tho  noble 
and  learned  Lord  then  proceeded  to  state 
that  he  could  not  refrain  from  availing 
himself  of  that  opportunity  of  expressing 
the  high  sense  which  he  entertained  of  tho 
services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  law  reform 
by  thos^  four  Commissioners — Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coekburn,  Mr.  Baron  Martin,  Mr. 
Justice  Willes,  and  Mr.  Walton,  the  Re- 
membrancer of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

LoBD  BROUGHAM  entirely  agreed  in 
the  testimonj  borne  bj  his  noble  and 
learned  Priend  to  the  great  merits  and 
services  of  these  learned  Commissioners. 
He  hoped  the  present  Report  would  be 
followed  by  results  as  beneficial  as  had 
ensfled  from  their  last  Report. 

CHINA.— THE  INSTRUOTIONS  TO 
MR.  BRUCE. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  I  have  been  re- 
quested bj  roj  noble  Friend  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  who  is  not  now  present,  to 
state  that  two  or  three  nights  ago,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  had  fallen,  in  "another 
place,"  from  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  he  thought 
it  necessarj  to  place  upon  jour  Lordships' 
books  a  notice  of  his  intention  to  make  a 
statement  on  Tuesday  next  respecting  the 
instructions  given  to  Mr.  Bruce.  I  am 
desired  bj  mj  nuble  Friend  to  saj  that 


since  that  time  he  has  received  a  private 
communication  from  the  noble  Lord  which 
is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  him,  and  it  will 
therefore  not  be  necessarj  for  him  to  trouble 
your  Lordships  with  nnj  explanation  on 
the  matter. 

ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  TO  FRANCB. 

QURSTION. 

The  Marquess  of  NORM ANB  Y  :  I  wisb 
to  put  a  question  to  mj  noble  Friend  (Earl 
Qranville)  in  consequence  of  a  communi- 
cation which  I  understand  was  made  ia 
"  another  place"  last  night  with  reference 
to  the  proposed  annexation  of  Savoj  and 
Nice  to  France.  What  I  wish  to  ask  mj 
noble  Friend  is,  whether  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  negotiations  between  this 
countrj  and  France  on  this  subject — if 
negotiations  be  still  pending— he  thinks  il 
desirable,  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects 
we  all  have  in  view,  that  another  oppor- 
tunity should  be  given  to  this  House  te 
pronounce  an  opinion  on  this  question,  and 
especially  that  we  may  hear  some  explana- 
tion from  the  Government  as  to  the  share 
they  are  alleged  in  some  quarters  to  have 
bad  in  producing  the  present  state  of 
things  ?  I  allude  to  what  was  stated  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  the  other  night 
—-though  the  Qovernment  did  not  appear 
to  have  any  official  record  on  the  subject-^ 
that  in  the  course  of  last  autumn  Count 
Walewski  told  Lord  Cowlej  that  the  re- 
vival of  this  question  of  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  was  a  consequence  of  the  active  in- 
tervention of  England  in  the  affairs  of 
Central  Italy,  with  a  view  to  what  she 
considered  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  that 
existed.  I  merely  refer  to  that  as  a  ground 
whj  I  think  it  is  right  we  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  again  considering  tho  sub- 
ject. If  I  understand  from  my  noble 
Friend  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
negotiations  he  thinks  it  is  better  that  we 
should  not  renew  the  discussion,  I  will  give 
no  notice  for  any  future  day,  only  express- 
ing the  hope  that  the  Government  will  not 
enter  into  anj  engagements  that  roaj  bind 
this  countrj  in  future  with  reference  to 
this  question  without  first  taking  the  opinion 
of  Parliament. 

Eaul  GRANVILLE  :  The  question,  of 
which  mj  noble  Friend  gave  me  private 
notice,  was  that  it  was  his  intention  to  ask 
whether  Her  Majestj's  Government  had 
received  anj  further  intelligence  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  annexation  of  Savoj 
to  France.     I  have  to  inform  him  that  th^ 
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to  send  their  children  fco  reecife  their  edu- 
oatioD  in  endowed  schools,  he  should  prefer 
the  Amendment  to  the  original  clause :  but 
as  he  was  persuaded  that  for  the  purposes 
proposed  it  would  have  no  effect  whatever, 
out  would  leave  the  evil  just  as  before,  ho 
could  not  accept  the  Amendment.  In  dis- 
cussing this  question  much  depended  upon 
the  point  of  view  from  which  it  was  treated 
The  point  from  which  ho  viewed  it  was  that 
it  was  most  important  and  most  desirable 
to  induce  Dissenters  aa  much  as  possible,  to 
send  their  children  to  the  endowed  schools. 
If  he  were  proposing  to  take  anything  from 
the  Church  of  England  he  could  under- 
stand that  he  should  incur  the  reprobation 
of  the  right  rev.  Bench.  But  what  he 
asked  took  nothing  from  the  Church — ac- 
cording to  an  illustration  as  old  as  Cicero 
—•if  I  let  a  man  light  his  candle  at  mine  I 
have  still  as  much  light  as  before.  He 
could  see  no  injury  the  Church  would 
derive  from  the  admission  of  the  children 
of  Dissenters  to  these  schools,  but  on  the 
contrary,  believed  it  would  rather  derive 
benefit.  Some  persons  wero  apprehensive 
lest  the  presence  of  children  whose  parents 
did  not  conform  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  might  tend  to  weaken  the  attach- 
ment of  the  other  pupils  to  that  Church; 
but  he  thought  it  more  probable,  by  joining 
in  the  same  studies  and  sharing  the  same 
amusements  with  their  fellow  pupils,  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  the  chil- 
dren of  Nonconformists  might  be  induced, 
in  after  life,  to  modify  their  dissent,  if 
not  to  become  churchmen.  He  regarded 
the  admission  of  Dissenters'  children  to 
these  schools  as  an  advantage  to  all,  and 
not  least  to  the  Church  itself.  There  was 
another  consideration  which,  though  ad- 
dressed to  less  noble  motives,  ought  yet 
to  be  taken  into  account.  He  had  been 
reminded  that  in  many  endowed  schools 
there  was  a  capitation  fee  paid  by  all  the 
aeholars,  and  therefore  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  would  be  an  increase  of 
the  school  funds.  That  was  very  desirable 
in  itself,  but  it  would  operate  beneficially 
io  another  way.  In  many  schools  the 
emoluments  of  the  master  were  made  to 
depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  number 
of  pupils  in  his  school,  and  nothing  could 
be  a  greater  stimulant  to  zoal  and  activity 
on  his  part  than  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  the  whole  community  from  whence  to 
attract  pupils.  It  appeared  to  him  there- 
fore that  the  introduction  of  Dissenters 
into  these  schools  was  a  thing  eminently 
to  be  desired.     But  tho  clause  proposed  by 

JLord  Cranworih 


the  most  rev.  Prelate  merely  declared  that 
it  should  be  lawful  for  a  majority  of  the 
trustees  to  let  such  children  in.  Now,  in 
ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  cases  the 
majority  of  these  trustees  were  Church- 
men ;  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  had  a 
strong  feeling  against  any  such  provision 
— indeed,  the  petitions  which  had  been 
presented  to  their  Lordships*  House  against 
any  such  provision  showed  how  strong  the 
feeling  was,  so  that  if  it  were  left  to  them 
to  oxclodo  whom  they  pleased,  the  benefit 
as  regarded  Dissenters  might  be  altogether 
an  illusory  one.  lie  therefore  thought 
that  the  clause  as  it  stood  was  better  Uian 
the  proposed  substitute.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  {Lord  St.'  Leonards)  on 
the  other  hand,  proposed  that  Dissenting 
children  should  be  admitted  to  endowed 
schools  only  where  they  had  enjoyed  a 
prescriptive  right  of  admission  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  Of  course,  if  their 
Lordships  wished,  with  this  exception,  to 
exclude  Dissenting  children,  the  clause 
was  properly  framed  to  accomplish  that 
object ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  could  not  see 
why  any  class  oflthe  community  should  be 
shut  out  from  the  privilege  of  a  good  edu- 
cation because  they  had  not  enjoyed  it 
during  tho  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
was  true  that  such  a  limitation  had  been 
inserted  in  the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill. 
There  the  question  was  what  doctrine 
ought  to  be  inculcated  in  each  particu- 
lar chapel  in  tho  kingdom,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  cut  the  knot  by 
providing  that  if  certain  doctrines  had 
been  taught  in  a  chapel  for  a  certain  time 
they  should  bo  deemed  rightly  taught. 
But  what  had  that  to  do  with  tho 
principle  of  admitting  Dissenters  to  en- 
dowed schools  ?  There  was  no  reason 
why,  if  excluded  heretofore,  they  should 
be  excluded  now.  When  the  Court  of 
Chancery  believed  it  was  empowered  to 
allow  Dissenting  children  to  share  in  these 
privileges,  the  Judges  never  asked  whether 
any  prescriptive  right  existed  ;  it  was  then 
the  invariable  rule  to  let  Dissenters  in,  the 
feeling  of  the  Court  being  that,  if  the 
schools  had  been  established  now,  instead 
of  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  the  founders 
would  have  excluded  no  one  from  the  bene- 
fits conferred  there.  The  Judges  were 
evidently  of  opinion  that  the  law  as  it  was 
now  interpreted  was  a  harsh  law.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  a  relief  if  it  were  possible  in 
tho  Bill  to  dispense  altogether  with  the 
machinery  of  tho  Court  of  Chancery;  but 
the    right   of    Dissenters  to  enter  these 
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blished  Church  also,  he  for  one  was  will- 
ing to  redress  that  grieyance ;   but  when 
he  found  that  they  declared  that  the  re« 
moval  of  their  own  grievances  would  not 
satiBfy   them,  and    that    they   demanded 
that  church    rates   should   be   abolished, 
and  that  Churchmen  themseWes  desirous 
of    maintaining   the   church    should    not 
be  allowed   to  do  so,  he  then  said  that 
Buch  a  demand  was  wholly  unreasonable 
and  could  not  be  complied  with.     So  here 
if  the  Dissenters  asked  to  have  their  chil- 
dren educated   in  these  endowed  schools 
that  was  a  question  that  demanded  grave 
eonsideration  ;   but  when  he  found  that, 
according  to  the  preamble,  their  object  was 
to  improve  and  to  alter  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  education  of  these  schools-— 
when  he  found  that  they  demanded  to  have 
a    portion  of   the  government  of    these 
schools — then  he  asked  if  they  had  any 
ground  for  the  demand.     He  contended 
that  clearly  they  had  not.     But,  observe, 
there  was  a  sort  of  mockery  of  an  inton- 
tion  to  do  homage  to  the  intentions  of  the 
founder,  and  it  was  said  that  the  inten- 
tions of  the  founder,  where  they  could  be 
ascertained,   should    have  full  operation. 
The  admission  of  the  Dissenters  by  a  con- 
science clause  was  all  that  they  could  pos- 
sibly ask,  and  he  had  shown  a  disposition, 
when  he  had  the  power,  of  admitting  Dis- 
senters into  these  schools.     When  he  had 
the  honour  of  holding  the  Great  Seal,  a 
case  came   before  him   in  which   he,   as 
visitor  for  the  Crown,  allowed  the  Dissen- 
ters to  have  the  benefit  of  an  endowment, 
and  he  introduced  a  clause  into  the  scheme 
to  that  effect;  and  he  would  tomorrow,  if 
he  had  similar  powers,  exercise  them  in  the 
same  manner.     But  the  object  of  this  Bill . 
was  not  only  to  give  to  the  Dissenters  the 
benefit  of  endowments  never  intended  for 
them,  but  to   give  them  the  power  and 
privilege  of  directing  and  controlling  the 
mode  and  character  of  the   teaching  in 
these  schools.     If  they  looked  to  the  Dis- 
senters' Chapel  Bill  they  would  find  that 
twenty-five  years  of  possession  was  con- 
sidered a  limitation  in  order  to  admit  Dis- 
senters  to   the  rights  which  they  might 
consider  they  had.     It  gave  to  them  the 
benefit  of  the  time  during  which  they  had 
enjoyed  the  foundation.     No  doubt  posses- 
sion for  a  quarter  of  a  century  would  give 
some  colourable  claim,  and  some  such  limi- 
tation might  be  inserted  in  this  Bill.  Then 
if  they  looked  to  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act, 
which  was  passed  a  few  years  ago,  they 
would  find  that  it  contained  a  clause  that 


nothing  contained  in  the  Bill  should  affect 
church  property.  That  showed  the  care 
that  he  took  in  making  provisions  respect- 
ing these  endowments.  For  these  reasons, 
as  at  present  advised,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  oppose  this  Bill.  He  had  indeed 
originally  intended  to  oppose  going  into 
Committee  at  all;  but  seeing  the  numerous 
attendance  of  right  rev.  Prelates  who  took 
a  great  interest  in  this  measure,  he  would 
not  persist  in  that  intention. 

House  in  Committee. 

Clause  1  postponed. 

Clause  2,  Judge  of  Court  of  Chancery 
may  issue  summons  to  show  cause  why  a 
**  Conscience  Clause"  should  not  be  in* 
sorted  in  scheme. 

The  Archbishop  op  CANTERBURY 
said,  he  was  opposed  to  this  clause,  as  he 
feared  its  effect  would  bo  to  raise  litigation 
in  many  parishes  where  at  present  there  is 
no  dissatisfaction.  He  was  quite  ready  to 
admit  the  children  of  Nonconformists  to 
the  benefits  of  those  schools,  and  so  to 
grant  them  all  which  under  the  change  of 
circumstances  they  might  justly  claim. 
But  he  could  not  admit  that  the  Noncon- 
formists should  have  a  share  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Schools,  nor  could  he 
consent  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England  should  be  set  aside  in  favour 
-of  other  doctrines  which  might  be  variable, 
inconsistent  doctrines,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  Trustees  for  the  time  being. 
He  desired  to  preserve  the  foundation  as 
it  stood  at  present,  and  has  always  stood  ; 
whilst  he  allowed  individual  parents  to 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  school, 
without  any  sacrifice  to  which  their  con- 
sciences may  be  opposed.  He  trusted  that 
this  proposal  would  meet  with  general 
concurrence  as  fair  and  equitable,  reserving 
to  one  party  what  they  have  a  right  to 
maintain,  and  giving  to  the  other  party 
as  much  as  they  could  reasonably  require. 
He  therefore  proposed  as  an  Amendment, 
that  :— 

**  It  shall  be  lawful  for  all  Trustees  of  Endowed 
Schools,  from  Time  to  Time,  as  they  shall  see  fit, 
to  make  such  Orders,  as,  whilst  they  shall  not  in- 
terfere with  the  religious  Teaching  of  the  other 
Scholars  as  now  fixed  by  Statute  or  other  legal 
Requirements  shall  provide  for  admitting  to  the 
Benefits  of  the  School,  the  Children  of  Parents 
not  in  communion  with  the  Church,  Sect,  or  De- 
nomination, according  to  the  Doctrines  or  Formu- 
laries of  which  religious  Instruction  is  to  be  af- 
forded under  the  Endowment  of  the  said  schools." 

Lord  CRAN  WORTH  said,  if  the  effect 
of  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  most 
rev.  Prelate  would  be  to  enable  Dissenters 
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matter  be  left  by  tbe  Bill  to  tbe  trus- 
tees, but  with  some  directions  for  their 
guidance. 

Lord  LYTTELTON  suggested  that  the 
Bill  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, for  assuredly  if  exact  directions 
were  not  framed  for  the  guidance  of  trus- 
tees throughout  the  country  there  would 
be  much  discrepancy  in  their  proceedings. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  felt  the  greatest 
possible  satisfaction,  indeed  the  utmost 
gratification  at  the  course  which  this  dis- 
cussion had  taken.  The  proposition  of  the 
most  rev.  Primate  was  extremely  liberal; 
and  the  suggestion  of  the  r:ght  rev.  Pre- 
late (the  Bishop  of  London)  well  adapted  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  basis  of  this  measure, 
which  was  to  be  found  in  the  present  clause, 
should  be  carried  with  as  little  dissent 
among  their  Lordships  as  possible,  so  that 
it  should  appear  to  be  the  general  wish 
of  both  sides  of  the  House  to  remove,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  differences  between 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  both  as  to 
the  children  attending  the  schools  and 
as  to  the  trustees  having  their  manage- 
ment. A  little  concession  on  either  side 
would  be  highly  expedient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  unanimity  in  that  gene- 
ral principle.  But  he  could  not  agree  to 
any  such  concession  as  would  leave  the 
whole  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees,  without  any  compulsion,  and  much 
less  without  any  direction,  to  take  the  step 
or  not,  and  if  they  took  it,  to  take  it 
with  such  modifications  ond  conditions  as 
they  might  themselves  choose.  He  thought 
that  some  such  suggestion  as  that  of  his 
noble  Friend  on  the  cross  benches  {)^m\ 
Grey)  would  furnish  a  solution  of  the  difii- 
culty,  but  he  should  propose  to  add  that 
no  compulsory  direction  should  be  given 
when  by  deed,  will,  or  other  instrument, 
there  was  an  exclusion  of  any  particular 
sect.  He  could  by  no  means  go  along  with 
the  view  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  had 
taken  of  this  particular  subject  with  refer- 
ence to  the  admission  of  Dissenters  by 
assuming  that  where  there  was  no  express 
direction  given,  an  endowed  school  should 
be  held  as  established  for  the  promotion  of 
education  occording  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  consequently  closed 
against  Dissenters.  But  what  hod  we  done 
even  in  cases  where  the  founders  had  in- 
dicated their  intentions  in  the  plainest  pos- 
sible language  ?  Had  the  intentions  of  the 
founders  been  scrupulously  executed,  and 
their  regulations  obsenred?     On  the  con- 

Tke  Lord  Chancellor 


tra.*y,  we  had  frequently  taken  the  thing 
into  our  own  hands,  altered  the  course  pre* 
scribed,  and  confiscated  the  funds  to  our 
own  use.  This  was  the  case  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VL,  where  all  property,  real 
and  personal,  and  which  was  intended  for 
"  superstitious  uses,"  was  confiscated.  It 
was  doubtful  whether  at  this  hour  there 
was  an  Act  of  Parliament  perpetually  and 
entirely  prohibiting  superstitious  uses  or 
gifts.  The  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  only 
proscribed  these  uses  for  twenty  years,  and 
the  statute  of  Edward  VI.  was  entirely  re- 
trospective. Acting  on  the  principle  that 
these  uses  were  illegal,  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery had  refused  to  execute  the  trusts  and 
condemned  them  as  being  superstitious ; 
and  when  they  discovered  that  the  intention 
of  the  founder  was  charitable,  but  the  use 
was  superstitious,  the  trust  fund  had  gone 
to  the  Crown,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery 
had  directed  the  disposal  of  the  property. 
Sir  W.  Grant  expressed  it  thus. — We  con- 
sidered that  the  author  of  the  instrument 
intended  charity,  but  we  required  that  he 
should  be  charitable  in  our  own  way,  and 
not  only  applied  this  fund,  whether  real 
or  personal,  to  purposes  not  within  hit  in- 
tentions, but  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
intentions.  This  had  even  been  carried  so 
far  that  in  a  multitude  of  cases  the  charity 
had  been  appropriated  in  a  direction  ab- 
solutely adverse  to  the  intentions  of  the 
founder.  So  that  if  a  Roman  Catholic  be- 
queathed property  for  performing  mass  or 
other  ceremony,  his  very  object  was  frus- 
trated, and  the  children  educated  according 
to  Protestant  ])rinciples  and  in  abhorrence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  would 
therefore  suggest  some  modifications  in  the 
Bill  to  prevent  any  interference  with  the 
declared  intentions  of  the  founder.  What 
he  desired  was  that  in  all  cases  where  there 
was  no  positive  prohibition  of  Dissenters 
or  exclusive  preference  of  Churchmen,  en- 
dowed schools  should  be  thrown  open.  It 
was  not  a  small  matter  with  whieh  their 
Lordships  were  dealing.  There  was,  hap- 
pily, an  enormous  number  of  endowed 
schools — upwards  of  4,000,  and  he  was 
gratified  to  find  that  since  1833  the  num- 
ber of  children  attending  those  schools  had 
increased  from  180,000  to  360,000.  He 
believed  that  the  peace  of  the  country  and 
of  the  Church  would  bo  materially  aided 
by  the  course  which  their  Lordships  were 
now  recommended  to  take.  There  was  no 
hostility  on  the  part  of  Dissenters  person- 
ally to  the  Church.  If  there  was,  he  should 
be  the  last  man  to  partake  of  thai  hot- 
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tility.  The  Church  of  England  he  held  to 
be  diatinguished  by  all  the  good  qualities 
which  could  give  stability  or  do  honour  to 
an  ecclesiastical  establishment.  It  was  as 
learned  as  the  Romish,  as  evangelical  and 
pure  as  the  Calviniat  Church,  while  it  had 
over  both  the  high  advantage  in  a  limited 
monarchy  of  being  friendly  in  its  constitu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  moderate  freedom, 
equally  adverse  as  that  cause  was  to  the  or- 
dinary despotism  of  some  countries  and  to 
the  popular  tyranny  of  others.  Above  all, 
it  surpassed  other  churches  in  tolerance. 
lie  well  remembered  hearing  his  learned 
and  excellent  Friend,  the  late  Dr.  Shepherd, 
of  Liverpool,  himself  a  conscientious  Dis- 
senter, rebuking  a  member  of  his  own  sect 
who  had  made  an  attack  upon  the  Church 
of  England.  '*  Not  a  word  more  against 
the  Church  of  England,''  said  the  doctor; 
"  for  rely  upon  it,  that  though  we  differ 
from  her  and  renounce  the  regiment  of 
bishops  as  much  as  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland  themselves,  wo  never  shall  have 
80  wise,  so  peaceable,  and  so  great  a 
neighbour." 

Lord  CHELMSFORD  had  felt  inclined 
to  support  the  clause  proposed  by  the  right 
rev.  Prelate,  because  he  considered  that  it 
conceded  everything  that  Dissenters  ought 
to  have.  He  preferred  the  permissive  form 
in  which  the  clause  originally  stood  to  the 
shape  of  compulsion  which  it  had  now 
assumed  ;  but  as  it  was  not  opposed  by 
the  right  reverend  Bench,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  resist  it,  because  he  knew 
they  would  be  supported  by  the  majority  of 
the  House.  If,  however,  tho  7th  clause, 
with  reference  to  the  admission  of  Dis- 
senters as  trustees,  was  inserted,  it  might 
so  happen  that  Dissenters  might  come  into 
authority,  and  they  would  of  course  take 
care  that  the  law  as  set  forth  in  this  sec- 
tion should  be  set  in  motion,  and  the  con- 
sequence would  be  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land would  in  time  be  stripped  possibly  of 
her  entire  authority  over  these  schools. 
If  the  7th  clause  was  omitted  ho  would 
have  no  objection  to  support  the  Bill. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  said,  that  if 
this  clause  were  made  imperative  in  the 
simplicity  in  which  it  was  now  proposed,  it 
would  render  impossible  the  foundation  of 
schools  of  a  purely  Church  of  England  cha- 
racter—a result  which  none  of  their  Lord- 
ships could  desire  ;  and  it  would  therefore 
bo  necessary  to  insert  words  to  prevent  its 
having  such  an  operation.  For  instance, 
there  was  a  school  in  his  own  diocese 
founded  by  trustees,  ami  which  particularly 
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provided  that  the  training  and  teaching 
should  be  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  no  other.  Would  it  be  consistent  with 
ordinary  justice  to  compel  such  trust  to  be 
altered  ?  His  right  reverend  Colleagues 
h^d  intimated,  that  for  the  sake  of  una- 
nimity, if  the  House  were  favourable  to 
the  clause,  they  would  accept  it ;  for  they 
felt  that  the  great  object  to  be  had  at 
heart  was  to  preserve  the  managing  power 
of  Church  of  England  schools  in  Church  of 
England  men.  If  without  injuring  the  in- 
terests of  children  of  the  Church  of  England, 
they  could  extend  the  benefit  of  all  these 
schools  to  our  Dissenting  brethren,  he  had 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  exclude  them,  but 
on  the  contrary,  desired  to  see  them  ad- 
mitted, provided  all  such  guards  and  regu- 
lations were  introduced  as  to  prevent  con- 
cessions defeating  the  primary  objects  of 
these  schools — that  of  training  the  chil- 
dren on  Church  of  England  principles. 
What  they  felt  to  be  the  one  only  security 
for  it  was  that  the  trustees  who  were  to  have 
the  management  should  be  members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  clause,  he 
thought,  would  be  far  better  permissive 
than  imperative.  In  all  cases  where  it  was 
carried  into  efiect  without  injuring  the  pri- 
mary character  of  the  schools,  the  permis- 
sive clause  would  be  sufiBcient.  The  per- 
missive clause,  he  thought,  would  accom- 
plish all  that  was  desired.  If  that  clause 
were  made  imperative,  and  if  the  trustee 
clause  were  not  carried,  he  should  be  pre«  . 
pared  to  vote  against  the  whole  Bill  on  the 
third  reading. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDBRLEY 
thought  it  probable  that,  if  the  children 
of  Dissenters  were  allowed  to  come  to  the 
Church  of  England  schools,  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  might  become  members  of 
that  church.  They  would  not  be  likely,  at 
all  events,  to  become  its  bitter  antagonists. 
He  was  glad  to  observe  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Bill  had  been  received  by  the  Episco- 
pal Bench,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Cranworth) 
would  not  object  to  insert  in  the  Bill  a 
clause  to  exempt  from  the  operation  of  his 
BU,  schools  which  by  special  endowment 
were  founded  for  the  benefit  of  children  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  was  un- 
derstood to  suggest  that  the  second  clause 
should  not  be  struck  out,  but  that,  accord" 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns* 
Bill,  its  operation  should  bo  regulated  by 
the  usage  of  twenty-five  years.  If  during 
twenty-fivo  years  the  endowments  had  been 
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LoKD  CHELMSFORD  intimated  that 
lio  would  more  tlio  rejection  of  the  7lli 
clause  irheii  they  came  to  it. 

The  BiSHOi'OF  LINCOLN  thought,  that 
the  object  i*hich  thoy  ought  to  aeek  to 
attain  was,  that  they  should  maintaia  the 
principle  on  which  Hcboola  were  founded, 
nithout  being  ojtcluaivo  ;  that  the  govern- 
ing body  should  be  confined  to  the  religion 
enjoined  by  the  founder,  but  that  the  greatest 
Ubcmlity  should  be  manifested  in  extend- 
ing the  advontagea  of  the  schools  to  children 
of  erery  denomination.  Ho  nould  vote  for 
the  Amendment  Drat  proposed. 

On  Question,  resolved  in  the  negative. 

Clauae  atruek  out. 

Clause  proposed. 

"  It  ihall  bo  lawful  for  all  TmiteCB  of  Etiiotiti 
Schools  from  Time  lo  Time,  and  tho;  gball  be 
boDnd,  to  make  >uch  Orders  ai,  while  the;  ahall 
not  interfero  with  the  relliioiia  Teaching  of  the 
other  icholari  a>  doh  Bied  by  Stntuto  or  other 
Irgnl  reqiiiremeot,  ahall  provide  for  admitting  lo 
the  benefits  of  the  School  the  Children  of  rarcnta 
DOC  in  commQnioD  with  the  Churah,  Sect,  or 
Denominatian  according  to  the  Doctrines  or 
Formularies  of  which  religious  InsLruetion  ii  to 
be  afforded  under  the  Endowment  of  tho  said 
Schcola  ;  Provided  that  in  the  Will  or  Wills,  Deed 
or  Deeda,  or  other  Instrument  or  Inatrumenta 
regulating  loeh  Endowment,  nothing  bo  contained 
eiprcatlj  ■'equiring  the  Children  educated  under 
such  Endowment  to  learn  or  to  bo  instruoted 
■ccordine  to  tho  Doctrines  or  Formularies  of  aacb 
Chnrch.Scot,  or  Denomination." 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clausea  3,  4,  5,  and  6  struck  out. 

Clause  7,  (Unleaa  othernise  eiprcsaed  in 
Will  or  Deed,  Trustee  uot  ineligible  on 
account  of  hia  Religion). 

LoED  CRANWORTH  said,  that  the 
effect  of  this  clause  waa  simpiy  to  declare 
that  Dissenters  irero  not  ineligibfo  ns 
trustees.  The  Bill  in  ilie  other  House  of 
Parliament  contained  a  clause  to  (he  effect 
that  if  it  had  been  the  practice  to  elect 
Dissentei's  for  the  last  twenty-fire  years 
■ach  practice  might  oootinue,  but  not  other- 
wiae.  He  thought  that  utterly  indefensi- 
ble ;  and  what  he  simply  Buggeeted  was, 
todeolare  in  general  lernii,  that  Dia  sen  tors 
should  not  bo  ineligible,  but  that  they 
ahould  bo  put  on  the  same  footing  as  of 
necessity  a  great  many  important  echoola 
in  the  kingdom  were  now  put  aa  the  law 
now  stood.  At  prcaeiil  tlie  goi 
of  certain  endowed  schools  waa  i 
the  Corporation  or  in  thn  Companiea  of 
London,  of  which  many  of  the 
were  Dissenters.  If  Dissenters  n 
uuder  this  Bill,  lo  bo  eligible  ns  trustees 
of    endowed    schools,    how    could    ihi 


Lordships  stop  short  and  lea 
present  post  those  Dissent  en 
now  trustees.  The  qnestion  w 
they  would  now  settle  this  quesi 
all,  or  leave  it  to  be  raised  ag 
other  and  more  inconvenient 
was  sure  that  the  Dissenter 
grateful  to  them  for  the  claiist 
been  proposed  by  the  most  n 
but  if  they  were  to  say  thai 
vrero  not  to  be  eligible  aa  i 
feared  they  would,  to  a  certain 
leave  a  grievance  to  be  red 
fact,  it  seemed  to  follow  lo{ 
what  the;  hod  done  that  tin 
admit  Dissenters  lo  protect 
which  this  clause  had  conferrt 
There  was  another  point  well 
consideration  of  their  Lordsb! 
was  a  timo  when  Dissenters  i 
ed  from  the  exercise  of  a  gi 
of  public  functions  ;  among  c 
those  connected  with  niunioi; 
tions.  But  how  n-ere  we  now 
whether  a  man  waa  a  Dissen 
lie  (rusted  it  would  never  be  : 
man  was  to  be  eligible  aa  a  i 
aa  waa  provided  by  the  now  hap| 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  Ik 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lords'  Su 
iug  to  the  rites  of  tho  Church 
within  tho  year.  That  was 
but  he  trusted  none  of  thei 
wished  to  revert  to  thnt  most  o 
teat.  How,  ho  repeated,  wore 
ascertain  whether  a  man  was  s 
Was  it  to  bo  by  common  rcputi 
the  going  ocoaBioually  to  n  Diss 
of  worship  make  a  man  a  Dissi 
contended  that  there  was  r 
means  of  deciding  such  a  qucsi 
their  Lordshipa  began  to  leg 
who  was  or  was  not  a  Dissente] 
enter  upon  on  endless  discussic 
LoBD  CHELMSFORD  said 
going  lo  discuss  the  question  ol 
five  years'  prescription,  Tl 
entirely  changed  during  the  dii 
he  now  thought,  notnithslandij 
ments  of  his  noble  and  learned 
it  would  bo  extremely  dcsirablt 
clause  altogether,  and  not  to  a 
ters  to  be  truslees  under  any  eit 
Observe  how  his  noble  and  lei 
followed  up  one  concesaion  bj 
another.  His  noble  and  leai 
had  drawn  a  logical  deduction 
conceded  to  tho  children  of  Di 
right  of  admissieu  to  endowed  i 
were  bound  now  (o  admit  D 
2  R  2 
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....     T\i*kU  luiglU 

^  uu\d^  l%rgo  and 

:u  \    v\s.iO    bouml  to 

.;  ^i   th<>  possibility 

;  ilu'  i»v>vevuing  body 

.,  v\\  iho  uTt^iuua  inatruc- 

1  U\   \\iv  tuvuKlura  of  these 

I  u    11,.  .'v  .iuvl  louuiod  Lord  pro- 

>  uur  tliuuld  bo  ineligible  for 

u    ttu.ii'o   uuloati  there  WQB  on 

Ui    kuuiou  lu  the  foundation  deed 

*  ,,  ii|,   iutu<  I  >ihvtu)d  bo  members  of  a 

,       .w>lii  ^'huioli  wi  oool;  but  the  fnct  was 

u4   M^ianlod   ihu   great  moioritj  of 

I  .^^    I    ).luH>lu,   ihuro    was  nothing  ex- 

^.      1^    luuiiiii^    llto   olHco  of  trustee   to 

M    .,,!..  (,  ut  (tin  i'hiiioh  of  Kngland,  but 

U,,   III  t  ui  lltii  hchoiil  buing  ono  in  which 

ii,  i|..Mihir.4  tit    iLa  Olturuh  were  taught 

,,  , ,   .utluitnl  (u  iiturk  its  ohsraoter.     He 

liuutil    iiMi\ii  dill  utt/uMiuu  of  the  clause 

^iilfiul  |itu|Mr.iu^  utty  ttultstitute. 

iiM.  ihiviMu  NlilWilAHTLE  reminded 
(In  iintili  and  liiiiuiul  Lord  tlint  his  noble 
„ihI  iMtiiM.il  l*tiuiid  (Lord  Uranworth),  in 
ihtoMlin  iiii^  iltio  rUubu,  was  merely  follow- 
(hi^  lii  tito  t)((  |»4  uf  tho  Holioitor  General 

l...u(i  (!lli<]LMhlbH)HI)  said,  that  the 
Ih  I  liiii  wud  iiitruduoud  by  Mr.  Dillwyn, 
Mud  \uii  icfuttcul  to  a  Heleot  Committee, 
lit  wliiili  lliu  into  Holioitor  General  was  a 
Mu.uiLi  r.  I  a  iulroduoing  the  second  Bill, 
liiu  lion,  uud  learned  Friend  acted  merely 
.i )  llku  iitstrument  of  the  Committee,  and 
^^^\\  Uiii  liiiitbclf  le&pousible  for  the  clause. 

Thi.  hiuu  u**  NKWCASTLR  said, 
I. -.(\«'i  iliat  nutflit  be,  lie  was  anxious 
(lilt  iiM  jhuly  bpirU  iihunld  bo  shown  with 

,  H  I    1(1    iliU    Mill,     lie  folt  tho   more 
(n»  •  I)  hu  (l('u  po'uUi  »^«  hu  had  been  act- 
111 
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int  II,    l.\  t  ^\ut  yMurs  AS  the  chairman 

r  luui  .iuu  mi  Mid  Hultjoct  of  educa- 

n  \  \i    ( u\()(|  HMMiiro  tlioir  Lordships 

ti    ll>>  U'   \\^4  iM«M  tlihig  more  than 

.    t    I   iiiiV    Hu^i^  Ihim  in  the  course  of 

*      '  ,,\>y\\,  \\  wu«»i  that   with   the 

\   '^      i    \l\>i   |\MpMlAlion   attending 

^     *     i'  \M    wiu^Uiy  wimt  was  called  the 

\\\W,  u\^  \\\\\  \\s^\'  t»^l«t;    and  he 

\    V        .    HA  ti'v  V'\\\^v*l»^«U»M     and,  he  be- 

\    ,    \    \      \\\M  *^\   l\^*    ltl«  mdleagues, 

\  \l  .\  K^  ^  ^'^^^^v^  *^»  **♦'  fnnnal  resolu- 

/  \^  ^\,    .\\\»|m'»     Mh^»  ir  tht*  iootarian 

\  i  .,  n  ,    i^\  ^'^>u^\\sm^  t^**^'  mInUtors  of 

I  .,„', ,,,.,  ,\,o\im\<>\rt\U^^»MMld  Im  kopt  out 


from  the  qoestioa  of  schods  tbe  r^;ioii8 
harmony  would  be  almost  co-extensiTe  with 
tho  attendance  in  schools.  A  most  adnur- 
able  example  of  the  moderation  and  liber- 
ality whidi  was  so  desirable  had  been 
shown  that  erening  by  the  right  reverend 
Bench,  and  he  was  eonfident  the  Dissenters 
would  deeply  feel  and  strongly  appreciate 
it.  It  was  a  pity  that  that  spirit  should 
be  marred  by  subsequent  differences,  and 
therefore  he  would  suggest  to  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  that  this  clause  had 
better  be  omitted,  and  that  the  Bill  should 
be  made  to  stand  on  the  clause  agreed  to 
by  the  right  rev.  Bench. 

Lord  STANLEY  op  ALDERLEY  dc- 
precated  the  unqualified  rejection  of  the 
clause.  If  the  exclusion  of  Dissenters  firom 
the  office  of  trustee  was  to  be  maintained, 
how  was  it  proposed  to  deal  with  those 
cases  such  as  the  Bradford  Charity,  where 
Dissenters  had  already  been  appointed  trus- 
tees ?  If  it  was  decided  to  be  against  the 
wish  of  the  founders  to  appoint  Dissenters, 
was  it  intended  to  disqualify  Lord  Pan- 
mure  and  Lord  Aberdeen  from  the  offices 
they  now  filled  as  governors  of  the  Charter- 
house ?  He  should  regret  extremely  that 
any  course  should  be  adopted  which  would 
not  only  exclude  Dissenters  for  the  future, 
but  would  deprive  those  gentlemen  who 
had  been  already  selected  for  the  office  by 
their  fellow  townsmen,  and  had  performed 
the  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  although 
it  might  be  that  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  was  only 
a  Member  of  the  Committee  of  the  other 
House,  and  had  nothing  personally  to  do 
with  the  clause,  yet  he  found  on  a  Bill 
which  bore  Sir  Hugh  Cairns'  name  on  the 
back  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  where  Dis- 
senters had  been  admitted  to  the  office  of 
trustee  for  a  space  of  twenty-Bve  years  the 
right  should  continue.  The  clause  under 
consideration  was  tho  same  except  that  it 
omitted  the  necessity  for  twenty-five  years' 
usage.  That  Bill,  also,  effectually  admit- 
ted the  children  of  Dissenters  to  all  these 
schools  unless  they  were  excluded  by  the 
endowment  deed.  He  should  greatly  regret 
if  Dissenters  were  not  to  be  admitted  as 
trustees,  from  which  office  they  were  exclud- 
ed, not  by  legislation,  but  by  the  effect  of 
a  recently-pronounced  legal  decision.  The 
law,  till  that  decision  was  come  to  in  Chan- 
cery some  time  ago,  admitted  Dissenters. 
That  was  now  held  to  be  contrary  to  the 
presumption  of  law.  It  uas  laid  down 
that  if  no  soct  was  mentioned  in  an  educa- 
tional endowmeut,  the  Church  of  England 
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moat  be  preaamed  to  be  intended  ;  and  [be 
effect  bad  been  just  that  of  nn  Act  of  Pur- 
liament  to  repeal  the  previously  ciixling 
law.  The  noble  nnd  learned  Lord  near 
bini  (Lord  Chelmsford)  wab  much  alarmed 
at  the  prOBprct  of  DiBsenters  becoming 
first  troeteeB  of  endowed  schoola,  and  then 
by  and  by  increaaing  to  a  niajoHljr,  and 
then  overruling  the  Chiirchraeu  and  taking 
posBesaion  of  the  direction  of  the  education 
of  the  country  ;  but  he  overlooked  the  dis- 
content and  disappointment  which  woiiM 
be  felt  by  the  Dissenters,  by  that  great 
body  of  religioniatB  scattered  all  over  the 
coontry,  large  in  number.-,  and  eminent  in 
wealth,  and  talents,  and  endowments,  by 
the  rejection  of  this  clause— a  discontent 
and  a  disappointment  much  greater  than 
the  comfort  arising  from  the  concessiun 
offered  by  the  most  reverend  Primate  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  evil  in 
one  case  would  bo  great  and  prcusing,  and 
present;  in  the  other,  it  wonid  be  incon- 
fiiderable  and  distant.  But  his  noble  and 
teamed  Friend  indulged  in  the  habit  not 
uncommon  with  alarmists  at  reform  and 
every  kind  of  progress  of  using  his  tole- 
Bcope  at  both  ende;  and,  having  seen  at 
one  look  a  remote  object  magnified  and 
brought  near,  he  next  applied  the  otiier 
end  to  the  near  objects,  and  thus  made 
them  appear  remote  and  insignificnnt. 
The  distant  and  amall  peril  he  made  ap- 
pear near  and  groat,  while  the  near  and 
great  peril  he  mado  look  insignificant  and 
remote.  It  was  well  for  him  that  he  had 
not  taken  the  same  liberties  with  his  glass 
while  he  was  the  ornament  of  another  pru- 
fesaion.  If  he  bad  on  his  quarter  deck 
fonnd  bia  telescope  the  wrong  way,  when 
our  enemy's  vesael  was  near,  he  would 
have  made  no  preparation  for  defence,  and 
their  Lordships  would  have' been  deprived 
of  his  preaence  in  their  House. 

Lord  ABJNGER  said,  the  House  had 
been  told  that  having  conceded  a  clause  to 
the  Biasentcrp,  they,  aa  a  body,  would  feel 
worae  off  than  they  would  have  been  had 
the  concession  not  been  mnde  ;  and  this 
question  lie  would  be  glad  to  diacusa  after 
that  of  church  ratea  hod  been  Bottled. 
Was  the  concession  intended  to  conciliate  ? 
In  bis  experience  he  had  never  found  any 
good  result  from  an  attempt  to  conciliate  a 
decided  enemy,  and  he  could  not  help  re- 
'  garding  Dissenters  as  decided  enemies  to 
the  Church.  In  a  free  country  every  man's 
commerce  with  his  God  ought  to  be  free  ; 
but  Churchmen  should  be  true  to  them- 
selves, and  not  admit  a  preference  to  be 


given  to  scruples  of  conscience 
duties,  ono  of  which  consisted  o: 
able  obedience  to  the  law  and  a 
existing  inatitutiona. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  aaid,  h. 
conceal  from  the  House  or  fro 
that  he  was  placed  in  a  very  dif 
tion.  He  had  been  asked  by  a 
most  respectable  gentlemen  who 
senters  to  take  ch;irgc  of  thia  B 
knew  that  they  felt  their  cxclusio 
school  truets  to  he  a  great  grieva 
he  should  not  have  acceded  tc 
qncat  if  he  had  not  sympathised 
feelings,  and  if  he  had  not  heeii 

out  foundation.  At  the  same  tii: 
quite  alive  to  the  forco  of  his  nol 
the  noble  Duke's,  remark,  iht 
conceasioo  had  been  made  in  I 
clauses  which  hud  been  passed 
clauBca  would  be  regarded  as 
boon,  and  might  carry  with 
which  was  desired,  and  ho  w 
ing  that  the  grace  of  that  bo 
be  lessened  by  ony  angry  discui 
other  parts  of  the  Bill.  Doubt 
fore,  whether  he  was  taking 
course,  he  would  consent  to 
sion  of  the  clause  ;  but  he  ahov 
to  himself  the  rlglit  of  reintr. 
in  D  modified  form  nt  the  brinj 
the  Report  if  he  saw  any  pros[ 
being  able  to  carry  it. 

Clause  struck  out. 

Clause  8  (Act   not   to   apply 
Institutions  in  Ireland)  agreed  tc 

Other  Amendments  made. 

Report  of  Amendments  to  bi 
on  Tkurtdaif  next. 


HOUSE     OF     COMM 

Friday,  February  17,  It 

MimiT«s.]  PuwJcBiiis. — 1°  risrsam 
Settled  E>tat«s  Act  (ISGfl)  Amcndi 
2°  ConaolidatFd  Fund  (£407,610) ; 
CorpDration  Mortgages,  Ac. ;  Vsloai 
abls  Property  (Ireland) ;  Roman  Ci 

AMENDMENT  ON  THE  BD 

BOTICB. 

Mr,    DUCANE  1— Sir,    I   be 
notice  (hat  on  Monday  next,  on  I 
that   Mr.   Speaker  do  lea 
the  purpose  of  going  i 


into  Comni 
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the  Customs  Acts,  I  shall  move  tbo  follow-  \ 
iDg  Resolution  as  an  Amendment  to  the 
Motion :  — 

**  That  this  House,  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  increased  expenditure  of  the 
coming  financial  year,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
expedient  to  add  to  the  existing  deficiency  by 
diminishing  the  ordinary  revenue,  and  is  not  pre- 
pared to  disappoint  the  just  expectations  of  the 
country  by  reimposing  the  income  tax  at  an  un- 
necessarily high  rate." 

PRTZK  MONEY  IN  INDIA.— QUESTION. 

Sir  EDWARD  GROGANsaitl.  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  Wliethcr  the  Prize  Money  captured 
by  the  Troops  employed  in  quelling  the 
late  Mutiny  in  that  Country  is  to  be  divided 
equally  amongst  all  the  Troops  engaged 
without  reference  to  district,  or  are  there 
to  be  separate  divisions  of  the  Money  for 
the  relief  of  Lucknow  under  Lord  Clyde 
(for  which  those  engaged  have  hitherto 
received  neither  batta  nor  distinction),  for 
the  capture  of  that  city,  of  Delhi,  and  of 
the  sums  realized  in  other  places  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOODsaid,  that  all  the 
troops  in  India  during  the  mutiny,  wher- 
ever employed,  would  certainly  not  receive 
prize  money.  The  troops  who  captured 
Delhi  would  receive  the  prize  money  of 
that  place  ;  the  troops  who  captured 
Lucknow  would  receive  the  prize  oney 
of  that  place  ;  but  the  troops  who  cap- 
tured uo  place  and  took  no  prize  money 
would  not  receive  prize  money  belonging 
to  other  troops. 

STATE  OF  HUNGARY.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  long  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
if  any  special  information  on  the  State  of 
Hungary  has  recently  been  received  by  the 
Government ;  and  if  so,  whether  there  is 
any  objection  to  that  information  being 
communicated  to  the  House. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  a 
great  deal  of  information  had  been  received 
from  our  Minister  at  Vienna  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  Hungary,  but,  as  it  referred 
to  the  internal  government  of  another 
country,  he  considered  that  it  would  not  be 
conyenient  to  lay  it  before  Parliament. 

AMMUNITION   FOR  THE  VOLUNTEER 
CORPS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  way  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  for   War  whether  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  propose  to  make  pro- 
vision in  the  Army  Estimates  for  supplying 
Mr,  DuCane 


Ammunition  to  the  different  Corps  of  Rifle 
Volunteers;  and  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Goveniment  will  place  the  Rifle  Volun- 
teers on  the  same  footing  in  respect  of 
Ammunition  as  the  Volunteer  Artillery. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  he 
would  prefer  to  give  an  answer  in  a  few 
days,  when  he  should  be  prepared  to  make 
a  statement  upon  the  whole  Bubject. 

THE  HOP  DUTIES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  MILDMAY  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whether 
it  is  his  intention  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  the  Duty  on  all  home-grown  Hops  on 
the  1st  day  of  January,  or  whether  he  will 
allow  home-growers,  by  availing  themselves 
of  the  proposed  system  of  Inlond  Bonding, 
to  share  in  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
importers  of  foreign  Hops,  of  not  paying 
the  Duty  until  the  Hops  ai*e  sold  for  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  LAING  said,  his  right  bon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  stated 
in  a  letter  which  had  appeared  in  the  public 
papers  the  arrangements  which  he  pro- 
posed with  regard  to  hops  : — namely,  that 
the  reduced  duty  on  Foreign  and  English 
hops  should  not  take  effect  until  the  1st  of 
January,  1861.  As  a  considerable  period 
was  allowed  the  English  hop-grower  for 
payment  of  the  duty,  and  as  the  duty  was 
not  paid  usually  until  some  time  after  the 
crop  was  gathered  and  sold,  it  was  not  pro- 
bable that  a  longer  interval  would  be  en- 
joyed by  the  importer  of  foreign  hops. 
He,  therefore,  did  not  think  that  any 
system  of  inland  bonding  would  be  ex- 
tended to  articles  like  hops. 

Mr.  DODSON  said,  he  would  also 
beg  to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer whether  the  Resolution  reducing  the 
Excise  Duty  upon  Hops  to  145.  a  cwt.  will 
apply  to  the  duty  upon  the  crop  of  1859, 
payable  in  May  and  November  next  ;  and 
if  not,  from  what  date  it  is  intended  that 
the  corresponding  Resolution  reducing  the 
Customs  Duty  on  Foreign  Hops  should 
take  effect  ? 

Mr.  LAING  said,  that  the  present  Duty 
on  Hops  would  apply  to  the  whole  of  the 
crop  of  1859,  payable  in  May  and  Novem- 
ber next  ;  and  as  had  been  already  stated, 
the  reduced  Duty  both  on  English  and 
Foreign  Hops  would  only  come  into  effect 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1861. 

TRAINING  OF  THE  MILITIA.— QUESTION. 

Major  PARKER  said,  ho  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Wor,  if 
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he  is  prepared  to  give  an  nesurance  that 
Rcgimenla  of  Militia  will  not,  unleBS  the 
cxigencieH  of  tlie  Slate  require  it,  be 
called  out  for  training  during  those  perintU 
of  the  year  when  iho  aervices  of  the  men 
are  most  needed  for  agricultural  purposCB? 
Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  the 
Cominiltoe  which  snt  on  the  subject  of  the 
Militia  Inst  year  recommended  that  train- 
ings in  future  should  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible eimultaneous,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
passing  of  men  from  one  corps  to  another, 
in  order  to  get  double  boanty  and  train- 
ing pay.  The  Goremmeat  had  determined, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  act  upou  that  recom- 
roendntion,  IX  was  clear  that  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  country  the  time  of 
barreat  was  different  ;  he  had,  therefore, 
put  himself  into  communication  with  the 
Lords-Lien  ten  ant  of  counties ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  regiments  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land would  assemble  in  May,  and  regi- 
ments fai'ther  north  later,  in  order  that 
the  training  should  not  occur  at  a  time 
when  labour  was  greatly  required. 

TIME  BARGAINS.— QUESTION. 

Ha.  Alderman  SALOMONS  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  if  the  proposed  Penny  Stamp 
on  Brokers'  Contract  Notes  will  apply  to 
all  transactions  in  the  Public  Funds,  and 
will  it  therefore  legalize  all  such  transac- 
tion* 1 

Us.  LAING  said,  it  was  intended  to 
make  the  Penny  Stamp  applicable  to  time 
bargains,  and  to  repeal  iho  Act  of  George 
II.,  which  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
was  a  relic  of  an  obsolete  systen),  and,  if 
enforced,  would  be  most  prejudicial  in  its 
effect.  It  was  now  a  dead-letter,  except 
to  cast  an  unmerited  stigma  on  n  respecta- 
ble body  of  men,  and  to  arm  dishonest  per- 
sons with  the  means  of  repudiating  incon- 
Teuient  eon  tracts. 

FORTIFICATIONS  OF  PLYMOUTH  AND 
DEVONPORT.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  PALK  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  the 
expenses  of  Fortifying  Plymouth  and 
DeTonport  are  included  in  the  Estimates 
that  have  bocn  laid  upon  the  Table  ? 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that 
the  Estimates  on  the  Table  contained  a 
lump  sum  on  the  subject  of  fortifications, 
without  specifying  the  particular  places  to 
which  the  money  was  to  be  njipiied.  It 
WM  rather  unusuali   but  tho  hen.  Gentle- 


man would  have  probably  guesF 
reason  was  that  the  Report  o 
misnioncrs  on  National  Defence 

pleteform,  was  only  placed  in 
on  Saturday  last.  It  was  a  ma 
grave  and  serious  eonsiderati 
wished  to  have  timo  to  lay  it 
Government,  with  the  view  to  f 
ever  plans  it  was  expedient 
Under  those  circumstances  he 
a  lump  sum.  Tho  continuance 
isting  works  was  included,  and 
period  he  would  state  the  cours 
Government  intended  to  take 
whole  subject. 

EXCHEQUER  BONDS.— QU: 
Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  ap 
that  the  House  had  not  gathen 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
evening  to  what  period  it  was 
defer  the  payment  of  the  £1. 
Exchequer  Bonds  due  in  the  ee 
next  financial  year,  ho  would 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Mb.  LAING  siud,  that  the 
dent  for  the  renewal  of  Excbe 
was  that  set  by  the  right  hon, 
himself,  when  Chancdlor  of 
quer,  in  1858,  when  £2,000,( 
chequer  bonds  were  renewed  fo 
a  half  and  four  and  a  half  yea 
probable  that  a  somewhat  sin 
might  be  taken  in  this  instanc 
the  financial  arrangements  si 
the  House  were  further  advanc 
ment  was  not  in  a  position  t 
exact  date.  But  sufficient  nc 
date  would  be  given  before  ar 
proposed  on  the  subject. 

On  Motion  that  the  House  c 
do  adjourn  till  Monday  next, 


Mr.  BENTINCK  :  The  p 
jeet  I  have  in  view  in  askin; 
tion  of  which  1  havo  given 
the  Motion  for  adjournment  i 
what  we  failed  in  obtaining  on 
occasion  from  the  Government- 
clear,  distinct,  and  straightforv 
The  subject  is  one  of  deep  inl 
country,  and  in  order  thnt  I  i 
strictly  to  the  rules  of  the  He 
perhaps,  bo  kind  enough  to  alio 
to  it  an  hypothetical  case.     A 
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suppose  tbat  on  a  very  recent  occasion 
some  hon.  Member  of  lliis  House  put  the 
question  I  now  propose  to  put  to  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  administration  to 
a  distinguished  Member  of  the  present 
Government,  and  received  an  answer  some- 
thing 4o  the  following  effect: — **That  as 
to  whether  the  rejection  of  the  treaty 
would  produce  any  disturbanco  in  our 
friendly  relations,  why  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man an.d  every  other  Member  of  the  House 
is  quite  as  capable  of  forming  an  opinion 
as  we  are  ;  that  any  threat  or  intimation 
of  that  kind  has  been  made  is  utterly  un- 
true, but  as  to  what  effect  any  angry 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  against 
France,  followed  by  a  rejection  of  the  Treaty 
might  have,  hon.  Membcis  can  judge  for 
themselves."  I  confess,  if  I  had  been  in 
the  position  of  the  hon.  Member  who  1 
suppose  ns  having  put  Uiat  question,  1 
should  have  heard  the  answer  with  consi- 
derable surprise.  In  the  first  place,  it 
appears  somewhat  singular  that  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  Government,  en- 
trusted with  the  foreign  relations  of^  the 
country,  should  have  failed  to  have  told  any 
other  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment what,  in  his  opinion,  might  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  discussion  of  this  most  impor- 
tant question,  and  that  the  Government  of 
which  he  is  a  Member  should  not  have 
anticipated  the  possible  result  of  such  dis- 
cussion, and  were  not  prepared  to  say 
what  in  their  opinion  that  result  would  be. 
I  confess  if  I  had  received  such  an  answer 
I  should  certainly,  having  failed  to  obtain 
a  direct  answer  from  one  Member  of  the 
Government,  have  taken  the  course  of  ap- 
plying to  the  head  of  that  Government,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  more  distinct  reply. 
I  will  leave  the  House  to  judge  how  far  I 
have  drawn  on  my  imagination  in  putting 
this  supposititious  case.  In  my  opinion  the 
whole  thing  lies  in  a  nut-shell.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France  was  a  treaty  which  had  been  rati- 
fied, subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  On  this  only  one  inter- 
pretation can  be  put,  that  we  are  left  to 
deal  with  the  subject  unfettered  by  any 
other  consideration  than  the  expediency 
of  the  Treaty  itself.  It  is  true  that  no- 
thing to  the  contrary  has  been  said  in 
the  House,  but  we  are  constantly  hear- 
ing whispers  in  the  lobby  that  we  should 
be  very  careful  how  we  deal  with  any 
of  the  details  of  tho  treaty,  because  any 
rejection  on  our  part  of  its  details  might 
disturb  our  amicable  relations  with  France  ? 
Mr»  Bentinck  ' 


If  that  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  noble 
Lord,  I  can  only  look  upon  it  as  a  posi- 
tive insult  to  the  House  and  the  country. 
I  cannot,  however,  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  have  not  an- 
ticipated that  the  Treaty  may  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  House,  and  that  it  has 
foi'eseen  and  provided  for  all  possible 
consequences.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  ask 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether 
any  understanding  has  been  come  to  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  France  and  this 
country  in  the  event  of  the  Commercial 
Treaty  not  being  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  I  will  en- 
deavour to  give  the  hon.  Gentleman  as  plain 
an  answer  to  his  question  as  I  can  ;  and  it 
will  be  very  simple,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected.  The  Treaty  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  France  and 
England,  as  appears  by  a  distinct  Article 
in  the  Treaty,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Parliament.  We  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
too  sanguine  in  our  expectation  of  the  suc- 
cess of  a  measure  which  we  deemed  to  be 
of  great  importance  to  the  public  interest, 
both  as  regards  the  development  of  our 
own  commercial  resources  and  as  regards 
the  natural  and,  we  trust,  the  sure  conse- 
quences that  will  result  from  the  cementing 
more  closely  and  thoroughly  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  nations ;  but, 
confiding  in  the  good  sense  of  this  House 
and  the  country,  and  anticipating  thai  their 
verdict  would  be  in  conformity  with  our 
judgment,  our  hope,  and  our  expectation, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  we  have  not 
deemed  it  to  be  our  duty  to  provide  by  any 
understanding  with  France  for  the  failure 
of  our  just  expectations.  My  answer, 
therefore,  is  that  no  such  understanding 
has  been  come  to,  because  we  did  not  an- 
ticipate a  failure  of  the  proposals  which  we 
have  made.  Although  there  may  be  those 
who,  like  the  hon.  Gentleman,  disapprove 
the  treaty — and  we  don't,  of  course,  chal- 
lenge or  question  the  judgment  which  any 
person  or  set  of  persons  may  pass  upon  it 
— our  sanguine  expectation  is  that  the 
judgment  of  the  country  and  of  Parliament 
in  the  aggregate  will  be  in  favour  of  our 
proposals.  Perhaps,  while  I  am.  on  my 
legs,  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  that,  as 
we  are  to  commence  the  discussion  of  the 
Budget  on  Monday,  it  would  be  most  con- 
venient for  the  public  service  and  for  the 
despatch  of  business  if  the  debate  were  to 
be  allowed  to  go  on  day  by  day  without 
being  postponed  by  the  intervention  of  any 
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other  business,  whieh  would  be  likely  to 
oecupy  tbe  House  for  any  time. 

ARMS  OF  THE  ARTILLERY  RIFLE 
CORPS.— QUESTION. 

Lord  ELCHO,  in  rising  to  put  a  ques- 
tion  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
relative  to  the  arming  of  the  Volunteer 
Artillery  Corps,  observed  that  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  a  circumstance  which 
had  occnrred  at  Liverpool,  which  afforded 
a  pretty  good  indication  of  the  feeling  en- 
tertained by  the  Volunteer  Artillary  Corps 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  the  arms 
which  they  were  to  carry.     When  Colonel 
M'Murdo,  who  had  been  appointed  inspector 
of  the  Volunteer  Artillery  Corps,  proceeded 
some   days  since  to  Liverpool  to  inspect 
about  1,500  of  the  corps,  the  major  com- 
manding and  the   officer  of  an  artillery 
corps  consisting  of  640  men,  which  had 
been  raised  there,  had  impressed  upon  him 
the  absolute  necessity  of  arming  the  volun- 
teers with  the  rifled  carbine,  and  not  with 
the  old  musket.     It  appeared  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  force  had  joined  on  the  ex- 
press understanding  that  the  artillery  corps 
would  be  armed  with  the  carbine  and  bay- 
onet, and  under  those  circumstances  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  march 
through  the  streets  of  Liverpool  armed  with 
an  antiquated  Roman  sword  ?     The  thing 
was  utterly  ridiculous.  The  major  had  also 
reported  to  the  inspector  that  unless  the 
men  were  properly  armed  he  anticipated 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  keeping  the  corps 
together.     He  (Lord  Eleho)  should  have 
thought  nothing  of  this  had  it  been  an  iso- 
lated case,  but  the  fact  was  there  were  the 
same  complaints  in  every  volunteer  artillery 
corps.      The   Government  had  intimated 
that  volunteers  raised  in  sea-board  counties 
should  be  formed  into  Volunteer  Artillery 
Corps,  but  he  thought   that  it  would  be 
found  impossible  to  do  so  unless  they  con- 
sented to  issue  a  proper  description  of  arms. 
With  that  view  he  begged  to  ask  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  whether  there  was  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
arm  the  Volunteer  Artillery  Corps  with  the 
carbine  and  bayonet  ? 


THE  INDIAN  ARMY— WOOLWICH  AND 
SANDHURST.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  HASSARD  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
as  the  Army  of  India  has  now  been  brought 
under  the  immediate  administration  of  the 
Crowoy  it  is  his  intention  to  permit  Officers 


of  the  Indian  Army  to  send  their  sons  to 
Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  upon  the  same 
terms  as  to  payment  as  those  upon  which 
Officers  of  Her  Majesty's  other  Forces  are 
permitted  to  send  their  sons  to  those  esta- 
blishments ? 

DEFENCES  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  ELLICB  (Coventry)  said,  he  was 
desirous   of  putting   to   the   Secretary  of 
Stale  the  question  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  with  reference  to  the  discussion  on 
the  Budget  on  Monday,  Whether  the  Army 
Estimates  comprise  the  whole  sum  to  be 
asked  for  the  Defences  of  the  Country  for 
the  ensuing  year,  or  when  an  Estimate  for 
any  additional  sum  is  to  be  laid  upon  the 
table  ?     The  Budget  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  was  of  a  somewhac 
ambitious  character,  and  dealt  largely  with 
the  internal  and  external  condition  of  the 
country.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  gilt  the 
pill   with   all   that    consummate    art  and 
ability  of  which   he   was   master  ;  but  it 
was  essential  that  Parliament,  in  examin- 
ing  the   prescription,  should  have  before 
them  all  the  elements  which  could  enable 
them  to  form  a  decision.     The  right  hon. 
Gentloman  was  about  to  make  extensive 
remissions  of  what  had  been  hitherto  re- 
garded as  tho  permanent  revenue  of  the 
country,  and  to  re'peal  some  taxes  which 
were  very  objectionable  in  themselves  and 
had  become  odious  to  large  portions  of  the 
community.     He  had  not  the  least  objec- 
tion to  the  abolition  of  these  duties,  pro« 
viding  a  substitute   were  forthcoming  to 
repair  the  wide  breaches  thus  made  in  the 
permanent  income  of  the  nation  ;  but  the 
resources  which  were  brought  to  bear  for 
this  purpose   were  of  so  adventitious  and 
accidental   a  character — as,  for  instance, 
the  taking  up  of  the  credit  on  the  malt 
duties,  and  the  sum  of  money  which  had 
come   in  once  for  all  from  Spain  —  that 
before  concurring  in  the  proposals  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  he  was  anxious  to 
know  what  other  expenses  it  was  probable 
the  country  would  be  called  on  to  incur  in 
tho  course  of  the  year.     They  had  been 
asked  to  vote  a  sum  of  £500,000  on  ac- 
count of  the  Chinese  expedition.    The  war 
with  that  couDtry  he  looked  upon  as  unjust 
and  unfortunate,  and   he  believed  that  it 
would  prove  to  be  a  great  mistake ;  but, 
right  or  wrong,  they  were  bound  to  meet 
the  expenditure,  and  the  experience  which 
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he  had  acquired  from  former  undertakings 
of  a  similar  charactec  led  him  to  the  belief 
that  the  sum  which  was  to  be  voted  on  this 
account  would  prove  altogether  inadequate. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  felt  he  was 
perfectly  justified  in  putting  the  question 
of  which  he  had  given  notice.  For  if  they 
were  about  to  take  away  a  largo  portion 
of  the  permanent  income  of  the  country 
and  to  repair  the  loss  by  accidental  and 
adventitious  means,  and  if  in  addition  they 
had  the  prospect  of  a  large  aggravation  of 
their  expenses  in  the  East,  the  whole  case 
as  to  the  expenses  of  the  year  ought  to  be 
put  before  the  Ilouse.  In  answer  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stroud,  jvho  was  the 
great  advocate  of  an  extensive  system  of 
fortifications,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  War  had  last  Session  stated 
that  owing  to  the  recent  period  at  which 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  had  made  their 
Report,  he  was  not  prepared  to  state  what 
course  the  Government  might  think  it 
right  to  adopt.  What  he  now  wished  to 
inquire  was,  not  what  the  Government 
were  disposed  to  recommend,  or  the  amount 
which  it  was  probable  would  eventually  be 
required,  but  whether  it  was  likely  that  in 
the  present  Session  any  considerable  sum 
of  money  would  be  asked  for  on  account 
of  those  plans.  On  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
penses themselves  ho  expressed  no  opinion 
whatever,  but  as  regarded  the  military 
Estimates  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table 
it  was  impossible  to  speak  without  deep 
lamentation  and  regret,  and  he  trusted 
that  they  would  afford  a  lesson  to  the 
younger  Members  of  the  House.  It  might 
be  possible,  after  careful  examination,  to 
effect  some  slight  reduction  in  their  amount; 
but  the  great  bulk  would  still  remain,  and 
he  supposed  that  they  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  meet  it.  It  was  therefore  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  country  should 
be  dealt  with  openly  and  honestly,  and  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  entire  amount  of 
the  Bill.  It  was  simply  in  a  financial  point 
of  view,  and  in  order  to  the  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  discussion  upon  the  Budget 
on  Monday  night,  that  he  would  now  ask 
tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  the 
Army  Estimates  contained  the  entire  sum 
which  would  be  required  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  during  the  ensuing  year  ? 

PRACTICE  GROUNDS  FOR  VOLUNTEER 

CORPS. 

Mr.  WYLD  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  if  it  is  the 
intention  of   the   Government  to   provide 

Mr.  EUice 


grounds  for  the  target  practice  of  the 
Volunteer  Rifle  Corps  ?  According  to  the 
present  regulations,  the  different  corps 
were  required  to  provide  their  own  practice 
grounds,  which  should  in  no  case  be  less 
than  200  yards  rii  extent,  and  it  was  found 
that  in  reality  a  much  more  extensive 
range  was  required.  The  difficulties  in 
their  way,  especially  in  populous  localities, 
were  so  great  that,  unless  some  assistance 
were  afforded  by  the  Government,  he 
believed  it  would  require  considerable  time 
before  these  corps  acquired  that  efficiency 
which  was  so  very  desirable. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  he 
would  answer  the  questions  as  far  as  he 
could  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been 
put  to  him.  In  reference  to  the  question 
put  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Elcho),  be 
could  only  say  that  if  the  volunteer  artil- 
lary  corps  wished  to  extract  from  the  Go- 
vernment rifle  carbines  of  tho  best  descrip- 
tion the  Government  would  not  be  able 
to  comply  with  the  demand,  because  there 
was  not  yet  a  sufficient  supply  for  the 
regular  forces  ;  but  if  the  corps  would 
accept  carbines  of  an  inferior  description, 
the  Government  would  be  very  happy  to 
place  them  at  their  disposal.  With  respect 
to  the  question  put  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man below  him  (Mr.  Wyld)  he  had  to  state 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  purchase  practising  grounds 
for  the  use  of  volunteer  corps.  If  Govern- 
ment were  to  undertake  to  perform  any 
such  duty  as  to  provide  ranges  for  rifle 
corps,  the  cost  to  the  country  would  be 
something  enormous.  Where  volunteer 
corps,  having  strong  local  influence  and 
strong  local  connections,  could  hire  or 
buy,  perhaps  obtain  gratuitously,  ground 
for  such  a  purpose,  it  should  be  done; 
for  if  the  Government  came  into  the 
market  there  was  a  peculiar  tendency 
in  the  value  of  property  to  rise  in  con- 
sequence, and  of  this  he  had  had  so  much 
experience  that  he  should  be  very  much 
dissatisfied  at  any  attempt  to  extend  the 
practice.  As  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Hassard),  he  was 
sorry  he  could  not  give  him  an  answer  that 
would  be  satisfactory.  The  College  at 
Sandhurst  was  not  financially  in  a  very 
satisfactory  state  at  present,  and  an  exten* 
sion  of  the  privileges  of  that  institution  to 
the  sons  of  Indian  officers  at  the  present 
rates  would  only  tend  to  involve  the  college 
in  further  embarrassment.  It  must  be  re- 
collected that  the  officers  of  the  local  army 
of  the  Indian  Government  received  higher 
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pay,  and  their  widows  obtained  higher  pen- 
sions, than  was  the  case  with  officers  in 
the  Queen's  service,  though  the  latter  had 
a  counterbalancing  advantage  in  the  right 
of  sending  their  sons  to  Sandhurst.  An 
officer  in  the  Queen's  army  received  £127 
half- pay.  and  he  paid  £40  a  year  for  the 
expenses  of  his  son  at  Sandhurst,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  £87;  but  an  Indian  officer 
received  £365,  and  had  to  pay  £100  for 
his  son,  instead  of  £40,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £265.  That  established  at  once  a 
very  great  difference;  However,  he  did 
not  wish  to  preclude  himself  from  dealing 
with  this  question  in  the  future.  To  the 
question  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Ellice)  whether  the  Army  Estimates  upon 
the  table  contained  all  the  sums  which  it 
was  likely  Government  would  require  for 
the  military  purposes  of  the  year,  he  an- 
swered, in  the  first  place,  **No,"  because 
there  was  a  Vote  that  would  have  to  be 
taken  for  the  disembodied  militia  of  up- 
wards of  £500,000;  but  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  referred  to  any  Supplementary 
Estimate,  in  addition  to  those  before  the 
House,  he  (Mr.  Sidney  Herbert),  would 
guard  himself  first  by  saying  that  subse- 
quent to  the  Estimates  of  last  year  two 
Supplementary  Estimates  were  proposed; 
but  he  would  say  that  the  Government  had 
no  expectation  of  being  called  on  to  ask 
the  House  to  vote  any  additional  sums 
over  and  above  those  already  before  them. 
He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  the  Estimates  were  large  enough  in 
all  conscience.  He  should  have  to  explain 
that  evening  what  were  the  causes  of  this 
great — he  might  almost  say — lamentable 
increase  ;  but  regretting  that  increase  as 
strongly  as  any  one,  he  should  shrink  from, 
his  duty  if  he  did  not  avow  that  these  sums 
were  necessary  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  but  he  repeated 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  asking  for 
any  additional  sum.  It  was  true  there 
were  items  for  fortifications  in  the  present  I 
Estimates  of  no  very  inconsiderable  amount, 
but  as  the  Commission  on  this  subject  had 
given  in  their  Report  it  would  become  his 
duty  as  Secretary  for  War  to  form  his 
opinion  on  the  course  best  to  be  pursued; 
and  if,  having  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to 
what  was  necessary,  he  could  persuade  the 
Administration  to  adopt  his  plans,  and  they 
could  obtain  the  assent  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  well  and  good;  but  he  repeated 
that  they  had  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  the  exact  sum  which  they  had  rea- 
son to  believe  Parliament  would  be  called 


on  to  vote  for  this  year.  With  regard  to 
the  sum  taken  for  China,  it  must  be  re- 
membeiTd  that  the  Vote  of  credit  asked 
was  about  £1,350.000,  part  of  which 
would  be  applied  in  the  present  finan- 
cial year,  and  the  remainder  bo  thrown 
upon  the  next. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  STATUTES. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  collier  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Attorney  General,  Whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
take  any  measures  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  whole  of  the  Statute  Law  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  Session  the  House  had 
declined  to  continue  the  Statute  Law  Cora* 
mission — a  decision  in  which  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  concur.  Ho  immediately, 
with  the  approbation  of  Ihe  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, took  steps  for  arranging  a  plan  with 
a  view  to  the  consolidation  of  the  statutes. 
He  secured  the  services  of  three  gentle- 
men— two  of  whom  were  to  undertake  the 
Civil,  and  one  the  Criminal  Statute  Law. 
In  this  latter  work  considerable  progress 
had  been  made,  and  they  were  greatly 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  the  late  Govern* 
ment,  and  especially  to  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin.  With  regard  to  the  Civil  Law 
Statutes  it  appeared  to  him  most  desirable 
that,  in  the  first  place,  they  should .  ascer- 
tain with  accuracy  of  what  the  Statute 
Law  of  England  now  consisted,  and  after 
some  delay,  he  had  been  able  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Government  to  the 
employment  of  two  gentlemen,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  had  been  directed  to  form  what  might 
be  called  an  index  of  the  Statute  Law 
as  it  stood ;  in  this  also  considerable  pro- 
gress had  been  made,  some  of  the  labours 
of  the  old  Statute  Law  Commission  having 
been  adopted.  It  was  intended  to  bring 
into  one  comprehensive  index  all  the  sta- 
tutes that  had  expired,  become  obsolete,  or 
had  been  rescinded,  partially  or  entirely. 
The  result  would  be  to  reduce  the  statute- 
book  to  a  very  few  volumes.  He  proposed, 
then,  to  have  the  statutes  arranged  in  a 
general  way,  under  particular  heads,  and 
he  hoped  to  be  able  with  the  consent  of 
the  House,  during  the  present  Session,  to 
pass  a  preliminary  measure  for  the  purpose 
of  sweeping  away  from  the  statute-book  all 
that,  on  an  accurate  examination,  should 
turn  out  to  be  no  longer  part  of  the  statute 
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law.  The  gentlemen  employed,  under  the 
Boperintendence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  law  officers,  were  proceeding  with 
an  expurgated  edition,  of  the  Rtatutes. 
They  would  be  arranged  under  conYonient 
diyisions,  eacli  statute  printed  so  as  to  bear 
on  the  face  of  it,  in  foot*notes,  evidence  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  affected  or 
operated  upon  by  subsequent  statutes  not 
expressly  repealed,  and  in  that  way  he 
trusted,  proceeding  regularly  from  the  pre- 
sent reign  backward,  he  would  be  enabled, 
in  a  yery  short  time,  to  lay  before  the 
House  a  reduced  and  expurgated  edition  of 
the  statutes.  The  House  must  be  aware  that 
the  yery  small  staff  placed  at  the  command 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  law  officers 
would  forbid  the  hope  of  any  great  expedi* 
tion.  The  whole  sum  devoted  to  this  great 
work  was  not  to  exceed  £3,000  a  year  ; 
the  limited  nature  of  the  supply  would 
therefore  render  it  impossible  to  make  as 
much  progress  as  might  otherwise  be  ex- 
pected. With  regard  to  the  criminal  law, 
matters  were  more  fortunate,  for  more  had 
been  done  with  it.  Probably  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  was  aware  that  Bills  con- 
solidating the  Criminal  Law  had  already 
been  brought  into  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament; they  were  laid  on  the  table,  and 
he  durst  say  would,  in  a  very  short  time, 
come  down  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
irusted  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  statutes  would  be  com- 
mitted to  a  Board.  A  Resolution  in  favour 
of  that  proposal  had  already  passed  the 
House.  He  had  had  the  honour  of  sub< 
mitting  a  plan  for  carrying  that  Resolu- 
tion into  effect,  which  was  favourably  con- 
sidered. The  consolidation  of  the  statutes, 
after  the  expurgated  edition  was  completed, 
would  be  yery  much  facilitated  ;  but  he 
thought  the  consolidation  should  be  com- 
mitted to  a  Board  composed  of  more  mem- 
bers than  the  small  number  of  gentlemen 
who  were  now  able  to  give  their  time 
to  it. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  the  question 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ply- 
mouth was  whether  the  whole  statute  law 
was  about  to  be  consolidated.  Ho  (Mr. 
Whiteside)  thonght  if  they  began  in  that 
wholesale  way  they  would  get  little  done. 
It  was  much  better  to  proceed  gradually  in 
the  matter,  taking  the  statutes  that  related 
to  one  branch  of  the  law  first,  and  when 
they  had  consolidated  them  to  proceed 
ieriatim  until  the  whole  work  of  consolida- 
tion was  completed.  It  should  also  be 
recollected  that  the  Board  would  have  no 
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power  to  change  or  ameliorate  the  law,  and 
he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Attorney  GeuernI  to  Bills  for  the  Abolition 
oC  the  Punishment  of  Death  and  the  Conso- 
lidation of  the  Statute  Law  of  England  and 
Ireland,  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
late  Government,  and  had  met  with  their 
approval.  These  measures  should  be 
brought  forward  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  Qovernment.  It  was  decided  by  the 
late  Government  that  the  first  subject  for 
consolidation  should  be  the  criminal  statute 
law,  and  after  that  the  commercial  and  then 
the  real  property  statute  law  ;  because  if 
they  got  the  criminal  and  commercial  law 
and  the  laws  relating  to  landed  property 
consolidated,  they  would  have  that  por- 
tion of  the  statute  law  simplified  which 
concerned  men  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

SMALL-POX  IN  LONDON.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he  rose 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Secretsry  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  to  the 
recent  increase  of  Small-Pox  and  to  the 
liability  of  the  propagation  of  infeotioos 
diseases  by  the  use  of  Street  Cabs  in  con- 
veying such  cases  to  Hospitals  and  other 
places,  and  to  ask  whether  it  would  not  be 
desirable  that  Government  should  introduce 
some  legislative  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Carriages  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  sick,  and  for  the  prohibition  of  the  em- 
ployment of  Street  Cabs  for  the  above 
purpose  within  the  Metropolitan  district. 
There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
proper    machinery  for    carrying   out  his 
suggestion.     There  were  several  Boards  in 
London,  any   one   of   which   might  take 
charge  of  it— the   Poor  Law  Board,  the 
Police  Commissioners,  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  M^ro- 
politan  Board  of  Works.     The  parish  of 
St.  James  had  already  a  carriage  appro* 
priated  to  the  conveyance  of  the  sick  to 
the  hospital,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  m 
confioing  its  use  to  that  class.     The  car- 
riage could   always  he  horsed   from  the 
nearest  stand — by  hiring  the  cab  and  horse, 
and  harnessing  the  horse  to  the  sick  car- 
riage, leaving  the  cab  in  the  proper  charge 
— and  the  cabman  could  receive  extra  pay- 
ment.     To  show  how  much  small-pex  was 
spreading,  and  how  largely  the  conveyance 
of  cases  in  street  cabs  tended  to  spread  the 
infection,  he  might  mention  the  case  of  a 
town  within  ten  miles  of  London  where  * 
street  cab  had  brought  from  the  metropoM 
a  person  labouring  under  small-poXi  ^^ 
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that  aingle  caso  had  affected  the  wbolo 
towD,  BO  tliat  iho  epidemic  waa  raging  ia 
the  whole  locality.  He  irould  therefore 
sak  the  question  that  he  Iiad  placed  od  the 
paper. 

MB.  CLIVB  said,  he  quite  agreed  vrith 
the  hen.  Qentleman  at  to  the  danger  iu- 
Tolred  in  the  preaeiit  practice.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  .it  would  be  extremeij  easy  to 
prohibit  the  carrying  of  eick  persons  in  cabs. 
The  difficulty  w'suld  be  in  fiuding  a  sub- 
stitute for  those  vehicles.  It  could  hnrdly 
be  expected  that  the  Government  should 
undertake  the  conTeyance  of  all  the  sick 
persons  io  the  kingdom.  It  would  be 
quite  possible  for  parishes  to  make  provi- 
sion for  that  purpose,  but  until  some  such 
arrangement  were  made  it  would  be  linidly 
right  to  suppress  the  existing  mode  of  con- 
veyance. The  police  authorities  had,  how- 
ever, ordered  some  model  cabs  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  conveyance  of  sucii  sick  per- 
sons as  were  under  their  control, 

RECORDS,  Ac,  AT  TOK  INDIA-HOUSE. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  fur  India  what 
foundation  there  is  for  a  report  that  the 
business  of  the  India  Office  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  apartmenls  in  the  Victoria  Hotel, 
Westminster;  that  a  portion  of  the  nianu- 
script  Records  at  the  India  Office  are  to 
be  destroyed  ;  and  that  the  Museum  and 
Library  are  to  be  dispersed  ;  and  in  case 
of  their  being  any  truth  in  the  above  re- 
port, (o  ask  what  arrangements  are  con- 
templated to  enable  (he  IJIast  India  Com- 
pany to  conduct  their  affairs.  It  had  been 
rumoured  that  apartments  had  been  taken 
at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  Westminster,  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  the  business  of  (he 
India  Office  there  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
at  a  rental  of  £6.000  per  annum.  The 
idea  of  tho  Government  of  India  being 
transferred  to  lodgings  at  nn  hotel  seemed 
hardly  consistent  with  its  dignity,  and  that 
£6,000  a  year  was  to  be  paid  for  these 
lodgings  seemed  odder  still.  But  (hat  was 
not  all.  Under  the  roof  of  the  present 
India  House  were  arranged  a  vast  number 
of  manuscript  records,  comprising  200,000 
folio  volumes,  which  had  with  gre:tt  labour 
and  paina  been  racked,  indexed,  and  claasi- 
Ged  in  so  methodical  a  manner  that  any 
paper  that  was  required  might  be  obtained 
in  less  than  five  minutes.  These  documents 
had  to  be  referred  to  every  hour  by  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  and  the  greatest  incon- 
venience and  confusion  must  obviously  re* 


salt  if  they  were  transferred  to 
porary  lodgings  of  the  Qovernmei 
India  House  there  was  also  a  musi 
prising  an  epitome  of  India  in  all 
of  climate,  aoil,  minerals,  raw 
arts,  manufactures,  social  char 
and  races;  and  there  was  not  a 
turing  town  in  (he  kingdom  whic 
take  an  interest  in  that  collectii 
museum  had  been  open  to  tl 
twice  a  week  for  only  two  y< 
yet  it  had  been  visited  by  150 
sons.  It  was,  therefore,  most 
that  the  collection  should  be 
gether  as  a  whale,  and  not  b 
and  dispersed  in  a  variely  of  plat 
British  Uuseum  could  not  eihibi 
of  its  preeoot  treasures  ;  and  th 
therefore,  be  no  use  in  sending 
tents  of  this  Indian  Museum  I 
posited  in  the  underground  store 
that  overstocked  institution.  Be 
museum  there  was  a  library  ol 
manuscripts  at  the  India  Houi 
were  consulted  by  learned  men 
parts  of  Europe.  No  greater  a< 
dalism  could  be  conceived  than  tl 
iiig  up  of  such  a  collection.  ' 
question  might  also  be  raised  wl 
these  treasures  were  not  the  pr 
the  East  India  Company,  as  tbey 
acquired,  not  from  (erritorial  rev 
from  the  Company's  commereii 
Moreover,  the  cost  of  their  re 
the  temporal  accommodation  l< 
tained  by  the  Government,  pei 
controversy  as  to  the  best  style 
tecture  for  our  public  offices, 
enormous  as  welt  as  destructive,  ai 
(he  prospects  of  Indian  finance 
cidediy  brightened,  there  was 
margin  fur  'unnecessary  outlay, 
cretary  for  India  was  solely  resp 
the  House  for  tho  good  Gover 
India  in  every  department  of  t 
except  in  that  of  finance;  but  in 
ithority  only  ran  concurrently 
luncil;  he  trusted,  therefore, 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  be  able 
tlie  House  that  the  proposed  oi 
been  carefully  considered.  The 
gallant  Member  concluded  by  pu 
question. 

Un.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  roi 
press  a  hope  that  tho  rumour  n 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
out  foundation.  In  any  newarra 
the  Qoveruraent  ought  to  pay  bod 
to  the  convenience  of  those  persd 
ing  on  business  in  the  City  who 
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qiient  trausactions  to  conduct  with  the 
Indian  Department.  It  would  be  a  great 
impediment  to  tho  operations  of  bankers, 
stockbrokers,  and  East  India  agents  if 
they  had  to  go  to  and  from  tho  West- end 
to  manage  their  affairs. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  was 
not  surprised  that  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  who  had  long  taken  so  great  an 
interest  in  Indian  matters  had  put  this 
question  to  him.  The  House  would,  how- 
eyer,  remember  that  the  removal  of  the 
Indian  Department  to  the  West-end  of  the 
town  was  not  now  an  open  question.  That 
remoTal  had  been  decided  upon  long  ago, 
and  tho  only  question  at  present  was  as  to 
the  time  at  which  it  should  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  present  arrangement  led  to 
great  public  inoonvenience,  on  account  of 
the  time  wasted  in  moving  backwards  and 
forwards,  a  distance  of  more  than  three 
miles,  between  Westminster  and  the  India 
House.  It  was  not  a  mere  matter  of  per- 
sonal but  of  public  convenience,  that  the 
offices  of  the  India  Department  should  be 
near  Downing  Street ;  and  he  was  sure 
the  noble  Lord  who  preceded  him  in 
office  would  confirm  that  statement.  The 
benefit  of  the  Indian  Council  would  bo 
entirely  lost  unless  tho  Secretary  of  State 
was  in  constant  communication  with  the 
members  of  it ;  and  that  could  only  be 
effected,  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament, 
by  removing  it  to  the  West-end.  As 
it  might  be  some  time  before  the  vexed 
question  of  style  in  regard  to  the  new 
offices  was  settled  and  the  buildings 
erected,  a  portion  of  the  new  Hotel  in 
Victoria  Street  had  been  hired  for  the 
temporary  accommodation  of  the  Indian 
Department,  which  would  probably  be  re- 
moved there  in  June.  There  was  no  in- 
tention, so  far  as  he  was  aware,  of  dis- 
persing the  library.  As  to  the  East  India 
Company,  by  June  adequate  accommoda- 
tion would  be  provided  for  the  discharge 
of  the  not  very  onerous  duties  they  had  to 
perform.  The  removal  of  the  India  Office 
might  possibly  cause  some  slight  incon- 
venience to  mercantile  men  at  the  east  end 
of  the  town,  but  everything  would  be  done 
to  lessen  that  inconvenience  as  much  as 
possible.  A  portion  of  the  business  of  the 
Company,  such  as  the  transfer  of  India 
stock,  might,  he  thought,  be  transferred 
to  the  Bank  of  England.  With  regard  to 
the  records,  there  was  a  very  considerable 
number  of  them  ;  in  many  instances  there 
being  not  only  duplicates  and  triplicates, 
but  quadruplicates  and  quintriplicates  of 
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the  same  documents.  Acting  on  the  Re* 
port  of  a  Committee  he  had  appointed  to 
examine  them,  he  intended  to  destroy  a 
large  quantity  of  them  having  reference 
to  ships  of  the  East  India  Company,  which 
were  not  of  the  slightest  use.  Those  of 
any  value  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
might  depend  upon  it  would  be  preserved. 

FOUNDLING  CHILDREN  IN  IRELAND. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  GREGORY  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Irelond  if  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  this  Session  which  shall  provide 
for  the  religious  registration  of  foundling 
children,  and  if  so,  when  it  is  likely  to  be 
introduced  ? 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  that  in  con- 
junction with  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners he  had  considered  the  present 
state  of  the  law  in  Ireland  on  the  subject 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member,  and  be 
could  not  but  admit  that  it  was  very  un- 
satisfactory and  required  amendment.  In 
bringing  in  the  Poor  Law  and  Medical 
Charities  Act,  however,  which  would  occur 
at  an  early  period,  he  should  have  a  pro- 
posal to  make  to  the  House  in  regard  to 
this  matter. 

FORGERY  OF  TRADE  MARKS, 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  he  wished  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  marks 
which  our  manufacturers  placed  upon  their 
wares  were  fraudulently  imitated  by  foreign 
manufacturers,  who  brought  discredit  upon 
British  productions  by  passing  off  spurious 
and  inferior  articles  as  such.  He  under- 
stood that  negotiations  had  been  entered 
into  with  foreign  Powers  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  means  to  prevent  the  forgery 
of  these  trade  marks,  and  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  whether  any  negotiations  have  been 
entered  into,  and  if  so,  what  was  the  state 
of  them  at  the  present  moment  ? 

Mr.  MALINS  remarked,  that  the 
practice  of  forging  trade  marks  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  foreigners,  and  that 
no  greater  adepts  in  that  practice  were 
to  be  found  than  those  in  our  own  country. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH 
FRANCE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  STIRLING  said,  he  rose  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  if 
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he  will  make  a  staiemcnt  to  the  House  ex- 
plaining why  it  is  necessary  or  expedient 
that  the  fiscal  arrangements  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  proposed  in  the  Budget, 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  Treaty, 
seeing  that  there  exists  no  apparent  con- 
stitutional obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  those 
arrangements  by  the  ordinary  legislation  of 
the  two  countries  respectively ;  and  whe- 
ther any  Correspondence  bearing  on  this 
point  exists  between  Her  Majesty's  Foreign 
Secretary  and  Earl  Cowley  and  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  or  between  any  other  official  person- 
ages who  took  part  in  the  late  negotiations  ; 
and   if  such  Correspondence  can  bo  laid 
upon   tho   Table  of  the   House?      Until 
within  the  last  few  weeks  it  seemed  to  he 
generally  admitted  in  that  House  that  trea- 
ties of  commerce  formed  part  of  an  exploded 
system,  which  ought  not  to  be  revived.    It 
was  not  expedient  for  this  country,  he  had 
understood,  to  enter  into  such  treaties,  be- 
cause it  was  almost  hopeless  to  arrange  our 
traffic  in  such  a  way  that  foreign  States 
should  not  suppose  we  were  bent  only  on 
some  special  advantage  for  ourselves,  and 
because  in  the  case  of  France  the  powerful 
Protectionist  party  in  that  country  would 
•ay  that  their  Government  was  bartering 
away  the  fruits  of  their  toil  and  industry 
to  give  it  to  England.    Such,  at  least,  were 
the  views  expressed  no  later  than  last  July 
bj  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment (Viscount  Palmerston)  and  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs (Lord  John  Russell).     The  words  in 
which  the  noble  Lords  expressed  themselves 
BO  strongly  against  commercial  treaties  were 
listened  to  with  assent  and  approbation. 
They  were  called  forth  by  a  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,  Mr.  Bright, 
who   seemed    to    advocate  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France.  After  the  noble  Lords 
had  spoken,  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham rose  and  explained  that  he  was  not  an 
advocate  of  commercial  treaties  generally, 
that  he  had  not  advocated  a  commercial 
treaty  on  that  occasion,  that  he  had  merely 
advised  an  independent  repeal  of  the  wine 
duties  as  likely  to  lead  to  good  results,  and 
that  his  opinions  were  strictly  in  accordance 
with  those  of  his  noble  Friends.     When 
they  saw  a  Government,  composed  of  and 
supported  by  statesmen  who  had  done  so 
much  to  disseminate  the  principle  that  com- 
mercial treaties  were  not  desirable,  acting 
in  direct  violation  of  the  opinions  they  had 
expressed,  he  thought  it  right  to  ask  why 
that  which  appeared  to  them  to  bo  wrong 
in  July  should  appear  to  be  right  in  De- 


cember. He  had  endeavoured  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  question  by  listen- 
ing to  speeches  and  reading  despatches 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  House, 
But  neither  in  the  Treaty  itself  nor  in  the 
very  meagre  correspondence  between  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  negotiators  of  the 
Treaty,  nor  in  the  elaborate  and  admi- 
rable speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, could  he  find  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  this  point.  Tho  only  allusion,  and 
it  was  a  very  passing  one,  was  in  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  upon  the  Address.  In 
that  speech  the  noble  Lord  said  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  such  guarantees  for  tho 
future  as  were  essential  (though  in  July 
the  noble  Lord  thought  that  such  guaran** 
tees  ought  never  to  be  asked),  owing  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  constitution  of  France, 
some  form  of  convention  was  necessary. 
Having  no  other  light  to  guide  him,  he 
went  to  the  published  constitution  of  France, 
but  he  confessed  his  researches  had  been 
wholly  fruitless.  .  He  found  by  the  consti- 
tution that  all  public  measures  proposed  by 
the  Emperor  passed  through  a  small  Coun- 
cil of  State  nominated  by  himself,  and  then 
went  down  to  the  two  Chambers.  The 
Upper  Chamber,  or  Senate,  consisted  of 
150  members,  all,  except  the  cardinals, 
directly  nominated  by  the  Emperor  himself, 
and,  although  they  gave  their  services  gra- 
tuitously, the  Emperor  had  reserved  power 
to  endow  any  of  them  with  a  salary  not  ex- 
ceeding 30,000  francs  a  year.  Their  sanc- 
tion was  required  for  every  measure.  The 
Second  Chamber,  or  Corps  Ligislatif^  was 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  from  a  list 
of  names  supplied  by  the  French  Emperor. 
The  most  important  function  of  that  body 
was  to  discuss  and  vote  on  all  measures  laid 
before  it,  which  were  described  as  projects 
of  law  and  questions  of  taxation.  It  was 
impossible,  therefore,  to  see  in  the  consti- 
tution of  that  country  any  reason  why  a 
reduction  of  duties  might  not  have  been 
made  in  France,  as  here,  by  the  ordinary 
operation  of  legislation.  Thd  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  that  course  not  having 
being  followed,  and  from  recourse  havinff 
been  had  to  the  extraordinary  power  which 
the  Emperor  undoubtedly  possessed  of 
making  commercial  treaties  with  the  full 
force  of  law,  were  so  obvious  that  he  would 
not  trouble  the  House  by  attempting  to 
draw  them,  more  especially  as  they  were 
admirably  drawn  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  on 
tho  21st  of  July  last.     As  great  interest 
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was  taken  in  the  subject,  be  yeniurcd  to 
put  tbe  question  to  tiie  noble  Lord  of  wbicb 
be  bad  given  notice,  believing  tbat  if  tbe 
noble  Lord  had  a  satisfactory  explanation 
be  would  be  happy  to  give  it. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  With  respect 
to  the'question  of  my  hon.  Friend  tbe  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebuck),  I  have  to 
state  tbat  considerable  pains  have  been 
taken  in  order  to  ascertain  what  can  be  done 
with  respect  to  foreign  trade  marks.  On 
reference  to  tbe  Law  Officers,  it  was  found 
that  tbe  state  of  the  law  at  present  is  very 
imperfect,  and  that  no  penalties  attach  for 
the  forgery  of  trade  marks  in  this  country. 
It  would  therefore  be  obviously  useless  to 
ask  foreign  Powers  to  give  our  manu- 
facturers protection  in  their  country  which 
we  do  not  afford  to  their  manufacturers  in 
this.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  frame  a  Bill,  which  will  shortly 
be  brought  in  by  some  member  of  the  Go- 
vernment, to  enact  such  punishment  for 
forging  trade  marks  as  may  be  thought 
sufficient  to  prevent  that  offence.  When 
tbat  Bill  has  become  law  the  Foreign  Office 
will  be  able  to  negotiate  with  foreign  Go- 
vernments for  the  object  which  my  hon. 
Friend  has  in  view.  With  respect  to  tbe 
question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  I  think  he  must  see  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  so  large  a  nature  that  be  can  hardly 
expect  me  to  answer  him  this  evening.  If 
he  desired  to  put  forward  his  remarks  as 
arguments  against  a  commercial  treaty,  it 
was  in  his  option  to  do  so.  But  I  should 
be  ill  consulting  tbe  wishes  of  the  House 
and  the  time  which  the  House  has  to  con- 
sider tbe  Army  Estimates  if  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  led  into  this  discussion.  I 
despair  of  convincing  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, as  he  was  not  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  but  I  promise 
him  I  will  take  a  part  in  the  discussion  on 
Monday,  when  it  appears  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  Protection  and  Free  Trade  is  to  be 
brought  before  us  ;  and  my  argument  with 
regard  to  treaties  of  commerce  will  be  tbat 
when  they  delay  Free  Trade  I  shall  be 
against  them,  but  when  they  tend  to  pro- 
mote and  hasten  the  establishment  of  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade  I  shall  be  in  their 
favour.  In  fact,  a  treaty  of  commerce  is 
but  a  means  to  an  end.  I  was  asked 
yesterday  several  questions  relating  to 
another  important  subject,  to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  very  much  directed — namely, 
the  annexation  of  Savoy.  I  satisfied  the 
questions  which  were  pat  to  me,  but  I  think 

Mr.  Stirling, 


it  right  to  add,  for  the  information  of  the 
House,  to  tbe  statement  which  I  then 
made.  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  in 
France,  having  addressed  the  Emperor  on 
this  subject,  was  assured  that  tbe  Emperor 
of  the  French  would  not  proceed  to  a  final 
decision  on  this  matter  of  Savoy  without 
consulting  the  great  Powers  of  Europe. 
The  Emperor  stated,  moreover,  that  be 
should  never  think  of  annexing  any  part 
of  Savoy  unless  the  people  of  Savoy  were 
desirous  of  that  annexation.  Our  Am- 
bassador afterwards  was  desired  by  tbe 
Emperor  of  the  French  to  make  this 
communication  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  the  same  communication  was 
subsequently  repeated  by  M.  Thouvenel, 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  France. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  anything 
further  on  this  subject,  but  it  will  appear 
from  what  I  have  stated  that  there  must 
be  further  negotiations  before  any  final 
decision  be  come  to.  , 

Mu.  DISRAELI  :  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to 
prolong  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  but  the 
point  on  which  I  have  to  inquii^e  is  one 
of  general  and  pressing  interest,  and  can- 
not be  postponed.     It  relates  to  the  ques- 
tion  to   which   the   noble   Lord  has  just 
adverted — the    Treaty  of   Commerce.     I 
believe  I  am  only  expressing  the  general 
feeling  of  the    House    when   I    say  we 
want  to  know  how  the  consideration  of  the 
Treaty  with  France  will  really  be  brought 
before  the  House.     The  House  will  recol- 
lect that  in  a  former  instance — in  the  case 
of  the  treaty  of  1787— the   minister,  by 
command,  brought  down  the  treaty  as  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  did  the  other 
day,   and   immediately   after  gave  notice 
that  he  would,  on  a  certain  day,  move  that 
it   be    taken    into  consideration.     When 
that  doy  arrived  there  was  an  exposition  of 
the  character  of  the  treaty,  and  then  the 
minister  proceeded  to    move   Resolutions 
which   generally   speaking    embodied  the 
articles.     The  House  of  Commons  passed 
those  Resolutions  and  addressed  the  Crown. 
The   Resolutions  were   then  sent  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  also  passed  them, 
and  in   a   similar   manner   addressed  the 
Crown.      Both  Houses  having  addressed 
the  Crown,  a  gracious  answer  ^&b reeeWeat 
and  then  the  House  of  Commons  proceed- 
ed, I  think,  to  pads  a  Bill  to  carry  the 
treaty   into  effect.      I  do  not  see,  how- 
ever, tbat  the  Government  are  now  puf' 
suing   a  similar   course.       It  opp^ft*^  *^ 
me   that  if  a  similar  course  is  not  p"^ 
sued  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  de- 
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prired  of  its  just  pri?ileg6  in  a  most 
important  matter.  The  noble  Lord,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  has  not  given  notice  of 
bis  intention  of  calling  on  the  House  to 
consider  the  Treaty  of  Commerce,  or  to 
legislate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  that 
treaty  into  effect.  But  on  the  contrary 
we  hear  that  on  Monday  Resolutions  in  a 
Committee  on  the  Customs'  duties  are  to 
be  rooTed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. It  may  be  said — and  I  beg  that  the 
House  will  observe  this,  for  it  is  very  im- 
portant— tbat  when  you  go  into  Committee 
on  the  Customs  Acts  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  reduce  duties  the  reduction  of 
which  is  provided  for  in  the  Treaty,  nnd 
tbat,  therefore,  the  Resolutions'  for  this 
reduotion  is  a  preliminary  step  in  order  to 
give  the  sanction  of  this  House  to  thot 
Treaty  ;  but  if  the  House  consider  they  will 
find  that  the  means  of  observation  and  of 
criticism  by  the  line  chalked  out  by  the 
Government  are  very  partial  and  limited. 
The  House  can  only  give  an  opinion  on 
points  in  which  the  Uustoms'  duties  are  in- 
volved. There  are  most  important  Articles 
in  the  Treaty  which  by  this  means  will 
never  oome  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  except  in  a  form  and  at  a  time  which 
will  render  it  very  inconvenient  for  the 
House  to  discuss  them.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  13th  Article  of  the  Treaty,  which 
has  excited  so  much  attention  in  reference 
to  the  duty  on  coal.  That  will  not  come 
before  us  when  we  go  into  Committee  on 
the  Customs'  duties,  because  there  is  no 
duty  on  coal,  either  on  its  export  or  its 
import.  Sir,  I  think  that  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  not  in  the  year  1860  to  be 
put  in  a  worse  position  than  it  was  in  the 
year  1787.  Again,  take  the  third  Article 
of  the  Treaty.  That  is  an  Article  of 
an  important  character,  referring  to  the 
differential  duties  on  shipping ;  but  the 
House  will  have  no  opportunity  of  giving 
an  opinion  on  that  important  Article  by 
merely  going  into  Committee  on  the  Cus- 
toms. What  I  would  wish  to  know  from 
the  Government  is, — what  is  the  mode  con  • 
templated  by  the  Government  of  enabling 
the  Hoose  of  Commons  to  give  a  full  and 
constitntionlil  consideration  to  this  Commer- 
cial Treaty  with  France  which  is  now  placed 
on  the  table  for  our  opinion — whether  the 
noble  Lord  intends  to  pursue  the  same 
course  in  this  instance  as  was  pursued  by 
Mr.  Pitt  in  1787? 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  he  was  afraid 
that  the  House  was  being  led  into  a  most 
irregular  course,  which  would  before  long 
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involve  it  in  great  difficulty.  There  were 
certain  preliminaries  to  going  into  Com- 
mittee which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary 
seemed  to  have  misapprehended  the  pur* 
port  of  the  question  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Perthshire  (Mr.  Stirling.)  The  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  enter  into  the  merits  of 
the  Treaty,  but,  after  pointing  ont  that  we 
were  about  to  make  certain  changes  in 
our  tariff  which  wo  could  make  without  a 
treaty,  and  that  the  French  Government 
were  also  about  to  make  certain  changes 
which  their  Legislative  Chamber  could 
make  without  a  treaty,  he  went  on  to  ask. 
•*  Why  does  the  Government  resort  to  a 
treaty  to  do  that  which  they  can  do  with- 
out a  treaty  ?'*  Reciprocity  treaties  were 
an  obsolete,  antiquated,  condemned  mode 
of  doing  business,  and  by  no  Gentleman  in 
the  House  had  they  been  more  strongly 
condemned  than  very  recently  by  the 
two  noble  Lords  the  principal  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  noble  Lord  said  it  was 
too  much  to  expect  from  him  to  go  into  the 
question  to-night,  but  it  was  not  too  much 
to  expect  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  he  should  have  gone  into  it 
the  other  night.  The  first  thing  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  have  said  was^— '*  Be- 
fore we  go  to  consider  the  details  of  the 
treaty  we  think  it  our  duty  to  inform  the 
House  why  we  take  such  an  exceptionable 
and  objcctional  course  as  to  proceed  by 
a  treaty  at  all."  This  treaty  gave  the 
foreigner  the  power  of  intruding  himself 
into  our  internal  legislation.  By  it  we  sur- 
rendered our  legislative  independence  ;  we 
abandoned  our  commercial  policy.  [  MuV" 
mvrs  of  dissent]  Certainly  he  had  always 
understood  that  the  fyptem  of  reciprocity 
and  bartering  for  equivalents  was  what  we 
gave  up  when  free  trade  was  adopted.  At 
any  rate,  by  the  Treaty  we  abandoned  the 
exclusive  right  of  administering  our  own 
internal  financial  affairs,  and  what  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  have  said  to  the  House 
was,  '*  We  ask  you  to  take  an  exceptional 
and  reactionary  course,  and  it  is  our  duty 
in  the  first  instance  to  point  out  to  you 
the  overwhelming  motive  and  necessity 
for  it."  That  ought  to  have  been  done 
before  going  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Budget.  The  point  raised  in  addition  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  was  still  more  important.  By  the 
20th  Article  this  Treaty  was  not  to  be 
valid  unless  the  11th  Article  received  the 
assent  of  Parliament.  It  was  not  that  the 
withholding    the   sanction   of   Parliament 
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from  the  11th  Article  was  to  make  the  11th 
Article  invalid,  but  the  whole  Treaty. 
Another  objection  also  had  struck  him. 
Ho  should  much  like  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  as  to 
whether  in  the  course  pursued  Her  Majesty 
had  not  been  advised  by  Her  Ministers  to 
exceed  the  power  of  Her  prerogative.  By 
this  clause  she  fettered  the  futuro  action 
of  Parliament  in  a  matter  of  taxation.  She 
assumed  legislative  powers,  and  She  de- 
clared that  in  time  to  come  no  duty  should 
be  levied  on  a  particular  article  of  ex- 
port. That  he  believed  to  be  a  stretch 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  an  | 
unconstitutional  usurpation  of  tho  powers 
of  the  Legislature.  He  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  say  first  in  what  mode  they 
proposed  to  ask  the  consent  of  Parliament 
to  the  Treaty ;  and  next,  whether,  in  this 
Article,  by  inadvertence,  no  doubt,  Her 
Majesty  had  not  been  advised  by  Her 
Ministers  to  assume  a  power  which  by  the 
constitution  does  not  belong  to  Her.  He 
did  not  press  for  an  answer  at  that  mo- 
roent,  but  he  should  do  so  on  the  following 
Monday. 

Mn.  AYRTON  said,  he  thought  the 
right  hou.  Gentleman  opposite  had  done 
the  House  some  service  by  the  point  which 
he  had  raised,  because  there  was  another 
important  view  of  this  Question  which  had 
not  yet  been  noticed.  By  the  suggested 
mode  of  proceeding  what  might  be  called 
the  omissions  in  the  Treaty  could  not  be 
taken  into  consideration.  How  was  the 
House  to  discuss  such  an  important  point 
as  the  liberty  reserved  to  the  French  to 
keep  on  the  duty  on  the  export  of  raw  silk 
to  this  country,  while  we  engaged  to  levy 
no  duty  whatever  on  the  manufactured 
goods  exported  from  France  to  this  coun- 
try ?  There  were  other  questions  of  omis- 
sion which  ought  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Treaty,  and  some  mode 
ought  to  be  devised  by  which  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Treaty  might  be  brought 
before  the  House.  An  hon.  Gentleman 
had  given  notice  of  a  Motion  with  regard 
to  the  shipping  interest ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  that  notice  had  been  franied  was 
most  inconvenient.  The  Question  ought  to 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Treaty.  In  looking  at  tho 
Treaty  the  point  to  be  considered  was 
whether  justice  had  been  done  to  all  the 
great  interests  of  tho  country,  and  not 
whether  it  would  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
one  or  two  special  interests.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  Government  would  do- 
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vise  some  means  by  which  the  opinion  of 
the  House  could  be  distinctly  pronounced 
on  the  policy  of  the  Treaty  as  a  whole. 
Before  sitting  dov^n  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  a  queation  in 
reference  to  the  Budget.  It  was  stated  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tliat  the 
wine  licenses  would  bo  granted  to  all 
keepers  of  eating-houses  at  certain  rates. 
Now,  as  there  was  a  largo  n amber  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  licensed,  and  not  eat* 
ing-houses,  he  was  anxious  to  know  whether 
the  keepers  of  those  houses  would  be  able 
to  take  out  licences  to  sell  wine,  or  whether 
it  was  intended  to  confine  them  to  certain 
houses  ? 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  had  early 
called    attention   to   the  very   anomalous 
course  pursued  by  the  Government  in  this 
matter.     He  felt  that  it  was  a  stretch  of 
Her  Majesty's  prerogative  to   undertake 
that   that    Houso  should   be    pledged  for 
years  to  come  in  respect  to  taxation.    How- 
ever, he  thought  a  more  serious  question 
would  arise  when  the  House  went  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Customs*  duties.     It  was  im- 
possible not  to  see  that  the  free  discussion 
of  the  subject  was  very  much  impeded  by 
the  language  held  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Foreign  Secretary,   who  told  the  Houso 
that  ho  really  could  not  say  whether,  if 
these  duties  were  not  repealed,  that  cir* 
cumstance   would  be  considered  offensive 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  or  not — 
the  position  of  the  House  was  certainly 
most  embarrassing*     For  if  the  House  were 
not  to  accept  the  system  of  free  imports  in 
England  and  tho  system  of  protection  in 
France  dictated  by  the  Treaty,  we  should 
be  perpetually  reminded  that  we  were  likely 
to  do  something  disagreeable  to  the  Power 
over  tho  way.     The  most  anomalous  thing 
of  all  was,  that  Parliament  was  asked  to 
legislate  for  both  countries,  and  that  if  it 
sanctioned  this  Treaty  it  would  sanction  a 
system   of   protection   in  France  for  ton 
years.     He  was   old-fashioned  enough  to 
agree  with  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
France  and  of  America  that  raising  revenue 
by  Customs'  duties  was  a  very  good  form 
of  taxation  ;  he  never  would  condemn  Cus- 
toms'  duties,   merely  because  they  inci- 
dentally encourage  native  industry ;  but 
whether  France  chooses  to  adhere  to  that 
system  or  not  was  her  own  affair — not,  ho 
ventured  to  think,  that  of  tho  House  of 
Commons.    His  duty  was  to  represent  Enj[" 
glish  constituency,  and  on  that  ground  he 
thanked   the   right   hon.   Gentleman  (the 
Member  for  Bucks)  for  having  pointed  ont 
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the  fact  thai  this  matter  could  not  be  fully 
and  freely  discussed  by  the  proposed  mode 
of  procedure. 

Mr.  LAING  explained  that  if  the  Reso- 
lutions proposed  by  the  Chaucellor  of  the 
Exchequer  were  carried  it  would  be  com- 
petent for  the  occupier  of  any  beershop  by 
taking  oat  a  licence  as  an  eating-house  to 
obtain  in  addition  a  licence  for  selling  wine. 
But  it  was  right  that  ho  should  state  that 
a  large   number  of  representations  on  the 
Bohject  of  the  Resolutions  as  to  licences 
had  been  received,  which  would  require  a 
great    deal  of  consideration  and  probably 
some  modification  would  be  introduced  into 
those    Resolutions,  more  especially  as  re* 
garded    polico  regulations  and  the  hours  of 
opening.     He  could  only  state  at  present 
that  those  modifications  would  bo  submitted 
to  the  House  in  a  complete  form,  and  that 
time  would  be  given  for  their  consideration 
before  the  House  was  asked  to  come  to  any 
decision  whatCYer. 

Sib  henry  WILLOUGIIBY  said,  he 

wished    to   remind    the    noble    Lord    the 

Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  he  had 

omitted   to  answer  one  question  which  had 

been  addressed  to  him  by  the  hon.  Member 

for    Perthshire    (Mr.    Stirling)  —  namely, 

whether  any  correspondence  bearing  upon 

the  foreign  Treaty  existed  between    Her 

Majesty's    Foreign    Secretary    and    Earl 

Cowley  and  Mr.  Cobden,  or  between  any 

other  official  personages  who  took  part  in 

the  late   negotiations,    and    whether  such 

correspondence  would  be  laid  on  the  table 

of  the  House  ? 

Lord  HARRY  VANE  said,  he  was 
anxious  to  express  his  hope  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's  Government  would  take  into  con- 
sideration the  recommendation  which  had 
been  made  to  them,  and  would  take  such  a 
course  as  would  enable  the  whole  subject  of 
the  Treaty  to  be  submitted  to  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  House.  According  to  the 
method  originally  proposed  such  unques- 
tionably would  not  ha?e  been  the  case;  and 
he  hoped  that  the  evening  would  not  close 
without  some  distinct  intimation  of  the 
course  which  the  Government  were  pre- 
pared to  adopt.  Allusion  had  been  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  to  the  course  which 
had  been  pursued  in  1786,  and  on  a  ques- 
tion of  such  importance  he  thought  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  depart  from  the 
precedent  which  had  thus  been  established. 
He  differed  in  opinion  from  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Stroud,  for  he  held  that  all 
taxation   must  proceed  from,  or  at  least, 


be  suggested  by,  the  Crown,  and  that  the 
House  had  no  right  to  go  into  Committee 
of  Supply  or  to  vote  taxes  without  such  a 
recommendation.  The  Government  were 
correct  in  advising  her  Majesty  to  enter 
into  a  treaty,  but  it  required  the  subse- 
quent sanction  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  did  not  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Horsman)  would  bo  able 
to  sustain  the  position  which  he  assumed. 
He  would  not  detain  them  further  than  to 
state  again  that  the  Government  ought  to 
place  before  the  House  some  definite  course 
of  proceeding. 

Mn.  E.  P.  BOUVERIE  said,  he  was 
most  unwilling  to  address  the  House,  but 
ho  thought  it  worthy  of  consideration  who* 
ther  the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
was  sound  or  not.  No  one  could  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  it  would  bo  necessary 
for  the  House  of  Commons  to  pronounce 
their  opinion,  aye  or  no,  upon  the  French 
Treaty  ;  for  it  was  expressly  stated  in  the 
Treaty  itself  that  its  validity  was  conditional 
on  its  acceptance  by  the  British  Houses  of 
Parliament.  But  the  question  really  was 
as  to  the  order  in  which  they  should  pro- 
ceed — whether  they  would  consider  the 
Treaty  as  a  whole,  and  pronounce  upon  it 
either  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of 
the  House,  and  subsequently  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  domestic  legislation  with 
reference  to  it ;  or  whether  they  would  in 
the  first  instance  enter  upon  domestic 
legislation,  deciding  the  points  which  arose 
not  with  reference  to  France,  but  solely 
with  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  this  country;  and  having  achieved  this 
object,  they  would  then  proceed  to  consider 
whether  tho  Treaty  was  sound  or  not.  He 
apprehended  that  tho  fair  and  proper 
method  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  pur- 
sue was  to  deliberate  in  the  first  instance 
on  the  changes  which  it  was  proposed  to 
effect  in  certain  duties  in  contemplation  of 
the  Treaty,  and  having  decided,  purely  in 
accordance  with  British  interests,  whether 
the  Government  were  right  or  wrong  in 
having  recommended  these,  they  could  then 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  tho  Treaty 
itself. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that 
while  agreeing  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Bouverie),  that  it  was  of  tho 
utmost  importance  that  the  two  questions 
to  which  he  had  referred  should  be  dis- 
cussed separately  and  distinctly  he  could 
not  helieve  that  the  mode  which  tho  right 
hon.    Gentleman   had    proposed   was    the 
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convenient  oreven  the  constitutional  course. 
Certainly,  if  he  were  right,  Mr.  Pitt  was 
Tfrong;  and  with  all  respect,  he  must  say 
that  on  such  a  point  he  would  prefer  the 
authority  of  the  elder  statesman.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  ha?e  mis- 
apprehended the  answer  given  hj  the  nohle 
Lord  to  the  question  so  well  put  hy  the 
hon.  Memher  for  Perthshire,  and  which 
was,  in  fact,  a  reply  to  some  question 
which  had  occurred  to  his  own  mind,  and 
which  had  never  been  put.  The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  stated  distinctly 
that  it  was  his  intention  on  Monday  next, 
upon  the  question  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
leave  the  Chair,  to  go  into  the  whole 
question  of  the  French  Treaty,  and  to  vin- 
dicate th^'e  whole  of  its  contents.  Surely, 
then,  it  was  necessary  for  those  who  dis- 
sented from  such  a  course  of  proceeding  to 
make  their  remonstrances  at  once,  and  to 
say — as  he  was  happy  to  have  heard  it 
said  on  both  sides  of  the  House — that  such 
was  not  the  proper  and  constitutional 
method  of  proceeding.  He  now  under- 
stood from  the  cheers  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  given  to  two  or  three  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen that  he  was  not  prepared  to  vindi- 
cate the  Treaty  on  Monday  next,  but  pro  • 
posed  that  a  separate  occasion  should  be 
afforded  to  the  House,  in  order  that,  in 
the  proper  and  legitimate  discharge  of  its 
duties,  it  should  bo  able  to  express  a  deli* 
berate  opinion,  aye  or  no,  on  the  provisions 
of  that  Treaty.  He  must  again  thank  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Perthshire  for 
bringing  forward  this  important  question  ; 
and  he  begged  to  say  that  to  that  question 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  not  at- 
tempted to  give  the  shadow  of  an  answer. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Manners) 
had  no  doubt  unintentionally  misrepre- 
sented him  altogether.  He  had  understood 
the  hon.  Member  for  Perthshire  (Mr.  Stir- 
ling) to  ask  why  it  was  that  when  both 
countries  by  their  legislative  bodies,  could 
have  instituted  changes  in  the  duties  which 
they  relatively  imposed,  the  Government 
had  chosen  to  proceed  by  way  of  Commer- 
cial Treaty  ;  and  he  replied,  that  when  the 
debate  was  raised  on  Monday  upon  this 
whole  question  he  would  give  the  reasons 
why  in  this  instance  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters had  thought  it  advisable  to  enter 
into  a  Commercial  Treaty.  He  did  not 
say,  as  had  been  represented  by  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  that  on  that  occasion  he 
would  be  prepared  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  that  oommercial  treaty.     He  would  now 
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give  to  one  part  of  the  general  question 
an  answer,  which  possibly  he  had  before 
omitted  to  do — namely,  that  no  such  corre- 
spondence as  had  been  referred  to  existed 
at  the  Foreign  Office. 

Mr.  hardy  said,  with  a  view  of  show- 
ing how  completely  and  inseparably  the 
Government  had  mixed  up  the  Budget  and 
the  Commercial  Treaty,  he  would  with  per- 
mission read  a  passage  from  a  letter  written 
by  the  iloble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  (Lord  J.  Russell)  to  Earl  Cowlej 
and  Mr.  Cobden.     It  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  effect  of  your  instructioDS  will  be  to  place 
at  your  disposal  a  large  sum  belonging  to  the 
revenue  from  Customs,  to  be  employed  in  remov- 
ing, in  roost  oases,  wholly,  and  in  all  oasea  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  charge  of  Customs'  duty 
from  very  important  productions  of  France.  These 
productions  are  not  in  general  articles  of  primary 
necessity,  or  of  such  universal  use  among  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  entitle  them 
on  those  grounds  to  the  first  attention  of  the  60- 
Ternment.  They  are  selected,  then,  for  relief,  in 
part  indeed  upon  commercial  grounds,  but  in  part 
also  because  of  the  collateral  effects  which  we  an- 
ticipate from  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty." 

If  the  House  were  to  act  in  the  manner 
that  the  Government  now  called  on  them 
to  do — in  an  independent  way  and  for  the 
interests  of  England  alone — they  ought  in 
the  first  instance  to  enter  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  and  afterwards  to  take 
up  the  discussion  on  the  Budget. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  at  rising  to  adjourn  till  Monday 
next. 

On  Motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  leaye 
the  Chair,  for  the  House  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply, 

Viscount  PALMBRSTON:  Sir,  I  take 
advantage  of  this  Motion  to  answer  the  in- 
quiry of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Disraeli).  It  must  be  obvious  to 
anybody  who  has  read  the  Treaty,  or  to 
any  one  who  reflects  on  the  constitutional 
principle,  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
opinion  of  Parliament  should  be  taken  on 
the  Treaty  as  a  compact  between  the  two 
countries.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the 
order  by  which  our  proceedings  should  be 
governed.  Now,  I  humbly  think — con- 
sidering that  the  Treaty  involves  a  consi- 
derable number  of  changes  in  our  Customs' 
regulations, — that  if  we  had  come  down  to 
the  House,  and  at  once  and  before  any 
other  proceeding  had  proposed  a  general 
Vote  sanctioning  the  whole  Treaty  as  it 
stands,  we  should  have  been  met  with  the 
natural  objection — '*You  call  on  ns  bjone 
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▼oie  to  give  an  opinioQ  on  a  matter  involv- 
ing a  great  number  of  details  ;  you  are 
not  dealing  fairly  with  Parliament.  Let  us 
go  through  the  whole  matter  point  by  point 
and  step  by  Ptep,  and  when  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  conclusion  on  all  the  separate 
parts,  then  give  us  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  on  the  national  engage- 
ment as  a  whole  between  the  two  coun- 
tries." That,  Sir,  1  apprehend,  was  the 
coure  pursued  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  that  is  the 
eourse  we  mean  to  pursue.  We  intend  to 
take  the  sense  of  Parliament  on  the  differ- 
ent matters  dependent  on  that  Treaty,  in 
combination  also  with  changes  made  on 
separate  grounds  in  our  other  Customs  and 
fiscal  regulations.  But  undoubtedly  it  will 
be  our  duty — a  duty  from  which  we  have 
no  intention  of  shrinking — to  give  to  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  an  opportunity 
of  stating  their  opinions  plainly  and  directly 
—aye  or  no — in  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation of  the  Treaty.  It  will  be  our  duty 
to  give  notice  of  the  time  most  expedient 
for  the  public  interest  to  take  the  dis- 
cussion, and  the  House  may  be  assured 
we  have  no  intention  of  shrinking  from 
that  duty.  My  noble  Friend  has  depre- 
cated the  premature  discussion  of  the 
Treaty,  and  with  all  submission  I  must  say, 
when  the  House  is  assembled  to  discuss 
the  Army  Estimates  it  is  inconvenient  to 
employ  the  time  of  the  House  in  discussing 
a  treaty  which  will  probably  be  a  subject 
of  debate  in  the  ensuing  week.  My  noble 
Friend  has  been  interrogated  by  several 
bon.  Qentlemen  after  the  time  when  the 
forms  of  the  House  permit  him  to  be  cate- 
chized ;  and  I  believe  I  myself  am  now  in 
some  degree  departing  from  those  forms 
in  giving  the  information  asked  by  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman. 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  The  House  will  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  I  have  not  yet  received 
any  answer  from  the  noble  Lord  to  the 
question  I  put  to  him.  No  Member  of  the 
House  will  suppose  for  a  moment  that  this 
Treaty  is  to  be  carried  into  effect  without 
the  House  having  an  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing its  sanction  to  it ;  but  the  question  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  is  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  it 
shall  receive  that  sanction.  I  understand 
from  the  noble  Lord  that  the  question 
whether  the  Treaty  will  be  approved  of  by 
the  House  will  be  brought  before  us ;  but 
what  I  maintain  is  that  it  ought  to  be 
brought  before  us  in  the  modo  in  which 
the  Treaty  of  1787  was  brought  before  it 
hj  Mr.  Pitti  so  that  upon  each  Article  of 


the  Treaty  the  House  should  have  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  its  opinion.  I  do 
not  agree  to  the  conclusion  at  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  arrived  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  course  settled  by  tlie  Government, 
because  the  House  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  parting  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  after- 
wards have  the  opportunity  of  rejecting 
that  Treaty  on  the  hypothesis  of  passing 
which  the  destruction  of  the  revenue  was 
founded.  I  quite  agree  that  nothing  can 
be  more  proper  than  that  we  should  have 
the  subject,  prefaced  by  a  financial  state- 
ment embracing  the  project  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France  the  financial  prospects 
of  the  present  year,  and  the  policy  of  the 
Government  so  far  as  that  policy  is  acted 
on  by  internal  and  external  necessity;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  because  we  have  had 
such  a  statement  we  should  immediately 
go  into  Committee  upon  the  Customs  Act. 
The  House  will  remember  that  in  1787 
the  Prime  Minister  was  also  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  When  he  moved  that  the 
Treaty  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
he  first  of  all  gave  a  full  exposition  of  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Government.  The 
next  step  taken  was  to  call  upon  the  House 
to  take  the  Treaty  into  consideration,  thus 
giving  the  House  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing its  opinion  upon  every  Article  of 
the  Treaty.  That,  in  my  mind,  wos  the 
proper  and  constitutional  course  ;  nor  do  I 
believe  that  any  other  course  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  country. 

THE  MILITlA.-ftUESTION. 
Mb.  PALK  said,  that  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  great  expense 
incurred  in  raising  and  training  a  Regi- 
ment of  Militia  so  as  to  make  it  fit  for 
permanent  duty,  he  would  beg  to  ask  the 
,Secretary  of  State  for  War  what  arrange- 
ments he  contemplates  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cancy in  the  numbers  of  the  Army  that  will 
be  occasioned  by  the  disembodiment  of 
the  Militia  Regiments?  This  was  a  ques- 
tion of  great  importance,  especially  at  the 
present  moment,  when  the  affairs  of  foreign 
nations  were  in  a  state  of  great  derange- 
ment, and  nobody  knew  how  soon  our 
Militia  might  be  required.  Great  as  the 
talk  about  the  power  of  England  was,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  policy 
which  one  ministry  pursued  might  be  im- 
mediately reversed  by  the  succeeding  mi- 
nistry, and  they  had  no  large  standing 
army   to  carry  into  immediate  effect  the 
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policy  of  the  Gorernment.     A  short  time 
ftgo  the  country  was  frightened  out  of  its 
propriety  by  a  fear  of  invasion,  and  there 
were  Volunteer   Corps,  Rifle  Corps,  and 
Artillery  Corps  raised  all  throughout  the 
country.     In  addition  to  this  they  had  the 
Militia — a  force  raised  and  commanded  by 
the  gentry  of  the  country,  who  organized 
and  drilled  those  regiments  at   great  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience.    When  they  were 
drilled,  howcvei*,  they  were  acknowledged 
to  be  a  force  that  could  be  in  every  way 
depended  upon,  and  if,  instead  of  disem- 
bodying that  force,  as  he  regretted  to  hear 
was  intended,  they  were  to  reorganize  and 
put  it  on  a  permanent  footing,  it  would 
form   a  reserve   from   which   they   might 
enlarge  their  army  at  any  time  by  whole 
regiments    and    battaUons.      The    Militia 
force  was  a  force  no  Govern ment  ought  to 
hastily  get  rid  of.     Was  there  anything  in 
the  state  of  foreign  affairs  which  justified 
them  in  disbanding  12,000  of  the  Militia 
force  they  had  in  order  to  replace  them  by 
regiments  coming  home  from  India  %     If, 
when   those   regiments   came  home,  they 
found   their  dep6ts   in  a  perfect  state  of 
efficiency,  there  might  be  no  objection  to 
such   a  course  :  but  no  regiment  coming 
homo   from  abroad  was   in   so  perfect  a 
state  of  discipline  as   the  Militia.       He 
would  much  rather  keep  up  an  embodied 
Militia  as  a  permanent  reserve,   for  the 
purpose  of  garrisoning  the  fortified  places 
existing,  and  those  which  he  hoped  to  see 
erected,  than  see  the  force  disbanded,  and 
their  place  supplied   with    troops  coming 
home  from    India.       If  the    Government 
would  confine  themselves  in  ordinary  times, 
when  there  was  no  fear  of  an  invasion,  to 
a  force  of  10,000  men,  enrolling  them  for 
five  years*  service  these  men  would  bo  glad 
after  that  period  to  enter  into  the  line,  and 
would  prove  a  most  valuable  and  experi- 
enced force.     In  this  way  they  would  avoid 
the  objectionable  practice  of  calling  out  a 
very  large  body  of  the  Militia  at  once.     It 
was  generally  supposed  that  the  agricuUural 
labourer  was  only  required  for  getting  in 
the  harvest,  but  ho  was  equally  required 
for    other    purposes,    sach    as    draining, 
ploughing,  and  the  hay  harvest.     If  they 
had  a  permanent  force  of  10,000  Militia, 
the  injury  to  agricultural  interests,  inflicted 
by  the  sudden  calling  out  of  the  Militia, 
would  bo  avoided.     To  what  extent  was 
the  reiluction  to  be  carried  ?     The  Esti- 
mates gave  the  House  no  information  upon 
the  subject.      No   doubt  the   right  hou. 
GenUeman  would  explain  that,  but  he  must 
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excuse  him  for  calling  his  attention  to  the 
matter.     However  peaceable  might  be  our 
relations  with  France  every  minuti»  with 
regard  to  our  army  was  deeply  studied  in 
that  country.      He  would  also  refer  the 
House  to  a  statement  of  the  accoutrements 
with  which  a  French  marine  was  furnished, 
as  appeared  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  by 
Admiral  Desforres  to  the  fleet  at  Toulon. 
Amongst  the  rest  each  man  was  provided 
with  a  six -barrelled  revolver,  a  hatchet,  and 
grappling-iron.     The   Commercial   Treaty 
did  not  seem  to  be  going  quite  so  smoothly 
as  Government  had  perhaps  at  first  sup- 
posed.    It  had  been  said  in  that  House 
that  the  Government   were    so  sanguine 
they  should  be  able  to  pass  this  measure, 
and  that  it  would   re-unite  the  bonds  of 
peace    so   strongly,    that    they    had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  consider  what  the 
eficct  of   its    rejection   would  be  on  the 
minds   of  the   French   Emperor  and  the 
French  people.  That,  however,  was  a  roost 
important   ingredient   in    the  case.     The 
French  people  were  not  so  accustomed  to 
the   inconsistencies  of  our  Legislature  as 
we    were,   and   ho  thought   it  extremely 
possible  that  if  the  Treaty  were  not  adopted 
by  that  House  some  feeling  of  irritation 
would  be  created  in  their  minds.     Enter- 
taining that  opinion,  he  thought  it  would 
be  most  dangerous  and  ill-advised  to  dia- 
!  embody   one   single    regiment    until    this 
matter  were   settled.     It  would  be  moat 
!  unwise  to  do  anything  that  should  diminish 
j  the  defences  of  the  country.     Whatever 
,  the  number  of  regiments  to   return  f^om 
India,  he  should,  at  the  present  juncture, 
I  welcome  their  approach  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction.     Even   with  them,  with  the 
I  Militia,  and  all  the  volunteers  that  could 
be  raised,  there  would  not  be  a  man  too 
many.      When   a    Ministry  had    difficult 
\  negotiations  on  hand,  or  a  difficult  policy 
'  to  follow,  the  best  force  he  could  have  was 
'  a  large  army  well  appointed. 

Sir  jambs  FERGUSSON  said,  be 
rose  to  express  a  hope  that  the  right  hen. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
,  would,  in  the  statement  he  was  about  to 
!  make  to  the  House,  give  them  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  militia.  It  was 
very  important  both  to  the  country  and  to 

*  the  army  that  they  should  have  a  large 
force  of  militia,  whether  embodied  or  dis- 
embodied ;  but  he  was  afraid  it  would  be 
found,  when  the  Return  of  thchon.  Member 
for  Middlesex  was  produced,  that  the  nnni- 

*  ber  of  the  militia  bore  a  very  amaU  popor- 
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tion  to  the  nominal  amount  voted  bj  Par- 
liament. The  number  of  absentees  on  the 
books  of  regiments  had  been  found  to  bo 
iucrcasing  at  every  annual  training,  and 
the  force  now  available,  in  all  probability, 
was  not  over  60  per  cent  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Vote.  He  did  not  speak  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  the  militia 
regiment  he  had  the  honour  to  command 
there  had  been  for  two  or  three  years  an 
accumulation  of  absenteeism  most  annoying 
to  officers  and  prejudicial  to  the  public 
service.  Had  the  War  Office  permitted 
them  to  strike  off  the  absentees  from  that 
regiment  two  years  ago,  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  numbers. 
Daring  the  last  two  years  there  were  but 
few  fresh  absentees,  but  they  were  cum- 
bered with  the  names  of  those  who  were 
nominally  members  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  Crimean  war,  but  had  long  since  enlisted 
fraudulently  in  regiments  of  the  line.  The 
object  of  these  fraudulent  enlistments  was 
to  obtain  the  full  bounty  and  allowance 
given  to  a  recruit  who  was  not  a  militia- 
man. In  his  opinion  they  would  never  be 
stopped  until  the  difference  in  the  allow- 
iinccs  of  a  militiaman  and  a  ciTilian  enter- 
ing the  army  was  put  an  end  to.  He  quite 
appreciated  the  motives  of  the  Government 
iu  not  striking  off  the  names  from  the  roll, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid 
declaring  the  number  of  fraudulent  enlist- 
ments. He  hoped  the  Government  would 
adopt  such  a  course  of  calling  out  the 
militia  regiments  in  turn  as  would  at  once 
prevent  their  training  being  a  loss  to  ngri- 
cultoral  labour,  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
for  us  a  valuable  body  of  men  accustomed 
for  years  to  military  training.  He  did  not 
wish  to  say  one  word  which  might  be  con- 
strued into  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the 
Volunteer  Corps  who  hnd  so  gallantly  come 
forward  to  enrol  themselves  iu  the  serTice 
of  their  country  ;  but  he  could  not  help 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  the  fact  that  while  they  must  always 
depend  upon  patriotic  impulse  for  the  vo- 
lunteers, they  had  in  the  militia  the  old 
constitutional  foi*ce  of  tho  country,  from 
which  they  could  at  any  time  largely  re- 
cruit their  army. 

Colonel  DICKSON  observed,  that  he 
was  glad  the  subject  bad  been  brought 
forward,  although  he  had  not  met  with 
•the  support  his  Motion  deserved  when  he 
introduced  it.  They  had  been  on  the  pre- 
vious night  entertained  with  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  certain  nnlitia  regiments,  lie 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  were  com- 


posed of  tho  very  best  materials,  because 
it  was  well  known  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  militia  were  raised  from  the  lowest 
dregs  of  society.  He  was  not  ashamed  of 
that,  because  the  fault  lay  with  the  rules 
of  their  military  organization,  which  de- 
terred any  but  the  lowest  classes  from 
entering  it.  On  the  contrary,  without 
taking  any  undue  credit  to  themselves  as 
officers  for  the  discipline  and  treatment  of 
the  militia,  when  he  considered  the  nature 
of  the  material  upon  which  they  operated, 
ho  thought  that  they  ought  to  feol  proud 
at  the  improvement  which  they  had  effected 
in  the  private  character  of  the  men  them- 
selves, as  well  as  at  the  efficiency  of  the 
force.  He  did  not  object  to  the  disembo- 
diment of  regiments  which  had  been  long 
embodied,  but  he  deprecated  any  general 
disembodiment,  or  rather  he  objected  to 
its  being  carried  out  in  such  a  harsh  and 
unfeeling  manner.  The  case  of  the  junior 
officers  of  militia  thrown  destitute  on  the 
world  was  a  very  hard  one  ;  and  it  was  to 
be  regretted  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  should  have  met  their  claims  the 
other  night  with  the  simple  remark  that  he 
thought  these  young  men  had  derived  grei^t 
advantoge  from  having  been  two  or  three 
years  in  the  service.  The  promises  held  out 
to  them  had  been  deliberately  broken,  and 
certainly  their  prospects  had  not  been  im- 
proved by  their  two  or  three  years'  militia 
experience.  Then  as  to  the  injury  to  the 
public  :  he  believed  the  French  and  other 
nations  were  as  anxious  to  avoid  hostilities 
as  ourselves  ;  but,  from  the  questions  con- 
stantly put  in  that  house,  it  was  clear  there 
was  a  lurking  suspicion  in  the  public  mind 
that  the  political  horizon  was  not  so  clear 
as  had  been  supposed.  The  Estimates  to 
be  asked  for  "by  the  right  hen.  Gentleman 
reached  ^14,800,000,  and  with  the  Sup- 
plementary  Estimates  which  would  have  to 
be  considered,  the  total  expense  would 
reach  nearly  £15,500,000  ;  and  yet  the 
whole  number  of  disposable  men  of  all 
ranks,  exclusive  of  those  in  India,  was  only 
143,000.  Under  those  circumstances  to 
disembody  a  large  number  of  well-trained 
militia  regiments  was  most  unadvisable. 
There  was  a  Vote  of  £300,000  for  the 
embodied,  and  of  £500,000  for  the  disem- 
bodied militia.  How  was  that  money  to  be 
spent  ?  He  believed  that  no  Member  in 
the  House  understood  the  way  in  which 
those  Estimates  were  made  up.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  disembodied  militia  would  not 
much  exceed  £150,000,  which  would  leave 
£650,000  for  the  service  of  the  embodied 
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militia  and  for  the  training  of  the  disem- 
bodied regimenta.  But  he  maintained  that 
that  training  was  thrown  away.  If  we 
were  to  have  a  militin,  it  ought  to  be  kept 
in  a  state  in  which,  should  its  services  be 
called  upon  at  any  moment,  it  would  be 
found  perfectly  efficient.  A*  certain  number 
of  the  regiments  should  always  be  embo- 
died, even  though  the  embodiment  of  each 
regiment  should  last  only  for  a  short  time. 
Then  we  might  rely  upon  having,  for 
every  regiment  that  was  embodied,  six  or 
seven  others  that  would  be  ready  in  case 
of  need.  In  short,  he  would  ask,  was  the 
militia  to  bo  a  service,  or  was  it  not? 
Were  the  officers  to  keep  their  regiments 
in  order,  though  they  were  never  likely  to 
be  wanted  ?  or  was  the  force  to  be  treated 
as  one  to  which  they  might  be  proud  to 
belong  ?  At  least,  let  the  militia  not  be 
disembodied  without  some  slight  recogni- 
tion of  the  services  of  its  deserving  young 
officers. 

SOLDIERS'  BELTS  AND  BUCKLES. 
QUESTION. 

Mtt.  DARBY  GRIFFITH  said,  he  rose, 
pursuant  to  notice,  to  call  tho  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  use  which  soldiers  off 
duty  are  in  the  habit  of  making  of  their 
belts  and  buckles,  which  has  been  found 
by  experience  to  bo  injurious  to  tho  safety 
of  the  public;  and  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  it  is  essential  to 
any  Military  duty  that  soldiers  off  duty 
should  wear  equipments  which  are  only 
necessary  to  support  side-arms,  the  wear- 
ing of  which  has  been  long  dispensed  with 
on  such  occasions;  and  whether,  therefore, 
the  consideration  of  the  public  safety  may 
not,  in  the  absence  of  any  military  neces- 
sity, reasonably  induce  the  military  autho- 
rities to  discontinue  tho  practice  of  allow- 
ing soldiers  to  wear  such  belts  and  buckles 
when  off  duty;  and  to  move  an  Address  for 
Copy  of  any  Correspondence  or  Return  that 
may  have  occurred  between  the  Police  and 
the  Mihtary  authorities  on  the  use  which 
soldiers  off  duty  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
of  their  belts  and  buckles  ?  He  wished  to 
express  a  hope  that  this  matter  would  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  the  Government. 
Soldiers  were  pre-eminently  the  creatures 
of  impulse,  and  the  slightest  relaxation  of 
the  rules  of  tiie  service  was  injurious  at 
all  times.  They  ought  in  that  respect  to 
be  treated  as  children,  and  bo  prevented 
from  doing  harm.  One  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties which  the  great  Duke  experienced 
was  to  restrain  his  troops  from  plundering, 
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marauding,  and  excesses  of  that  character. 
Liko  too  many  others  of  their  coantry- 
men,  tlieir  predominent  idea  of  recreation 
was  getting  drunk  in  low  public-houses, 
and  when  intoxicated  they  were  often  led 
(into  acts  of  violence  towards  that  com- 
munity whom  it  was  their  special  business 
to  protect.  The  way  in  which  they  some- 
times used  their  belts  upon  unoffending 
civilians  had  called  forth  the  animadver- 
sion of  the  metropolitan  police  magistrates. 
It  had  been  said,  indeed,  in  answer  to 
such  complaints,  that  accidents  would  hap- 
pen even  in  the  best- regulated  families, 
and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  soldiers 
when  off  duty  should  not  be  allowed  to 
wear  these  ornaments.  If,  however,  they 
were  to  be  indulged  in  such  amusements 
with  tlieir  heavy  buckles  and  belts— in  the 
use  of  which,  by  the  way,  practice  was 
making  them  far  too  perfect  —  the  same 
logic  would  require  the  authorities  to  re- 
store them  their  side-arms,  which  bad 
been  taken  from  them  on  account  of  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  diversions  in  which 
they  had  been  employed.  Indeed,  the 
tunic  belt  was  fast  becoming  a  formi- 
dablo  substitute  for  the  side-arm  ;  and  a 
severe  blow  could  easily  be  dealt  with  that 
weapon  by  an  expert  hand  which  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  parry.  It  had 
from  this  reason  the  effect  of  intimidating 
the  police,  and  thus  was  a  serious  injury 
to  the  public  peace.  In  a  case  recently 
tried  at  Westminster  Sessions,  Mr.  Bodkin, 
the  assistant  Judge,  had  remarked  that 
soldiers'  belts  were  weapons  of  a  rery 
dangerous  description,  and  sentenced  the 
offenders  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tower  these 
outrages  were  less  frequent,  and  the  rea- 
son appeared 'to  be  that  the  soldiers,  when 
they  got  leave  from  the  Tower  Barracks, 
betook  themselves  to  the  West-end,  to 
the  purlieus  of  St.  Giles's  or  Westmin- 
ster. It  was  remarkable  that  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Life  Guards  or  the  Blues 
were  never  found  amongst  those  offenders 
— they  were  entirely  confined  to  the  Foot 
Guards.  A  writer  in  tho  newspapers,  who 
signed  himself  "  Old  Practical,"  recom- 
mended that  every  man  guilty  of  such  an 
offence  should  be  handed  over  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  his  comrades,  and  made  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  their  buckles.  But 
why  had  the  military  authorities  them- 
selves hitherto  shown  no  disposition  to  put 
down  the  practice  ?  Recently,  a  sergeant 
had  told  a  magistrate  that  a  man  who  had 
been  guilty  of  an  outrage  of  this  kind  would 
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be  deprived  of  hit  belt  for  a  year.  Very 
well ;  but  did  not  that  show  that  the  man 
would  be  just  as  well,  when  off  duty,  with- 
out his  belt  ?  If  this  niAttcr  were  to  be 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  officers, 
why  not  exempt  the  soldiers  from  respon- 
sibility to  the  ciTil  law  in  every  other  re- 
spect, and  allow  them  to  conduct  them- 
selvea  in  the  streets  as  they  thought  pro- 
per. He  imputed  no  blame  to  the  military 
authorities,  but  brought  forward  thQ  sub- 
ject in  the  hope  that  effectiye  measures 
might  be  taken  for  the  prevention  of  an 
evil  which  prerailed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

Gbkxral  UPTON  said,  he  could  not 
but  express  regret  at  the  number  of  cases 
which  had  occurred  of  soldiers  assaulting 
people  with  their  belts.  It  was  a  great 
distress  and  disgrace,  however,  to  a  well- 
conducted  soldier  to  be  deprived  of  his 
belt;  and  he  thought  that  the  remarks  of 
the  public  press  upon  this  subject,  coupled 
with  the  efforts  of  the  officers  would  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
the  outrages  complained  of.  When  they 
considered  the  number  of  the  Guards  quar- 
tered in  the  metropolis,  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  the  offences  charged,  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  hard  thing  to  punish  the  many 
by  discontinuing  the  permission  to  wear 
their  belts  and  buckles  off  duty.  He  felt 
sure  that  if  the  matter  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
officers  of  the  Guards,  there  would  be  very 
little  occasion  for  the  repetition  of  severe 
remarks. 

Oaftaiv  ANNBSLEY  observed,  that  in 
his  opinion  these  offences  were  by  no  means 
more  numerous  among  the  Guards  than 
among  the  men  of  other  regiments.  The 
reason  why  so  much  was  said  about  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  Guards  was  that  in  the  metropo- 
lis when  one  of  them  went  out  at  night,  got 
drunk,  and  did  any  mischief,  he  was  brought 
up  before  the  magistrates  the  next  morning, 
and  the  whole  story  appeared  in  Hie  Timeit, 
People  read  it  and  talked  about  it,  and 
10  the  Guards  got  a  bad  name,  whereas  in 
a  garrison  town  similar  escapades  might 
happen  and  never  be  heard  anything  of. 
It  was  hardly  fair  to  represent  the  Guards 
as  the  black  sheep  of  the  service,  for  the 
truth  was  these  assaults  happened  just  as 
often  in  provincial  towns  as  in  the  metro- 
polis. He  thought  it  would  be  going  too 
far  to  take  away  the  belts  of  the  whole 
army  because  a  few  soldiers  had  miscon- 
ducted Uiemselves  ;  and,  besides,  if  that 
were  done,  a  commanding  officer  would 


lose  that  means  of  punishing  a  man.  At 
present  if  a  man  misconducted  himself  his 
belt  was  taken  away,  which  was  a  marked 
punishment,  and  he  should  like  to  hear 
what  better  punishment  could  be  sub- 
stituted. There  were  more  than  6,000  of 
the  Guards,  and  the  number  of  offences 
which  had  been  complained  of  among  them 
during  the  last  two  years  had  not  reached 
thirty.  The  highest  number  in  any  batta- 
lion being  sixteen  only  in  a  year,  while 
in  the  others  the  numbers  were  as  low  as 
five,  six,  four,  and  three  per  annum,  and 
in  one  none  at  all. 

THE  CHINA  EXPEDITION. 
QUESTION. 

Sib  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government 
if  any  estimate  has  been  made  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war  with  China,  because 
nothing  had  so  mischievous  an  effect  on 
the  purse  of  the  country  as  wars  in  the  East. 
The  Affghan  war  cost  from  £15,000,000 
to  £18,000,000,  and  the  Burmese  war 
£3,000,000  ?  He  wished  to  know,  also, 
whether  any  portion  of  the  expense  will 
fall  on  the  Indian  Revenue;  and,  out  of 
what  funds  will  the  expense  of  transport* 
ing  the  Troops  from  India  to  China  be 
defrayed  ? 

Sib  DE  LACY  EVANS  said,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Baronet  was  of  great  im- 
portance. It  was  quite  obvious  that  the 
sum  of  £500,000  referred  to  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  his  speech  on 
Friday  last  would  be  quite  inadequate  to 
meet  the  costly  preparations  now  being 
made  for  hostilities  in  China.  He  would 
venture  to  express  his  opinion  that  no 
glory  could  be  obtained  from  a  war  with  the 
Chinese.  He  lamented  that  it  had  been 
entered  upon  at  all,  and  he  attributed  it  to 
the  injudicious  selection  of  high  officials. 
He  understood  that  20,000  British  troops 
were  to  be  sent,  together  with  the  siege 
artillery,  and  an  immense  bulk  of  stores. 
The  cost  of  transport  alone  for  so  greats 
a  distance  must  be  immense,  and  he  there- 
fore deemed  the  hon.  Baronet  quite  justified 
in  demanding  an  explicit  and  rational 
statement  from  the  Government  as  to  what 
would  be  the  probable  expense  of  this 
enormous  expedition. 

General  PEEL  said,  he  also  wished  for 
some  explanation  of  the  proposed  expendi* 
ture  of  the  China  war.  Ho  understood 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  have 
deducted  from  the  revenue  of  this  year 
£500,000  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
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China  war.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
nil  the  regiments  to  be  8ent  from  India  to 
China  hnd  been  already  trnnsferred  to  the 
home  establishment,  and  how  the  Native 
Indian  troops  were  to  be  paid.  The 
Estimates  now  before  the  House  were  for 
£14,800,000.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex. 
ehequer  in  his  statement  estimated  the 
Army  and  Navy  Estimates  at  £15,800.000 
—  the  increase  of  £1.000.000  being 
£500,000  for  the  Chinese  war,  and 
£500,000  for  the  excess  of  expenditure 
over  Army  Votes  for  the  year  1859-60. 
The  £500.000  would  not  cover  the  ex- 
penditure already  incurred  in  the  Chinese 
war,  and  he  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  other  £500,000  would  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  excess  of  expenditure,  because, 
if  there  must  be  a  Supplemental  Estimate, 
the  whole  Budget  would  be  upset,  lie 
had  not  the  least  idea  that  he  exceeded 
his  Estimate  of  1858-59  by  a  single  shilling, 
and  yet  he  found  it  necessary  to  introduce 
a  Supplemental  Estimate.  If  that  was  the 
case  in  a  year  when  there  was  no  extra- 
ordinary expenditure,  what  must  be  the 
case  when  they  werb  sending  out  so  large 
a  force  to  so  distant  a  place  as  China  ? 
He  never  could  understand  how  the  men 
of  the  Native  army  who  had  been  in  China 
for  the  last  two  years  had  been  paid.  He 
had  never  made  any  provision  for  them. 
Nevertheless  those  men  were  sent  out  by 
the  Governor  Qeneral  with  the  authority 
of  the  War  Office.  If  then  they  had  not 
been  paid  by  the  late  Qovernment.  there 
must  be  a  heavy  charge  in  some  shape  or 
another  upon  the  Indian  Government  which 
would  eomo  upon  this  country  to  repay 
the  money.  He  also  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther an  agreement  had  been  made  with 
the  Indian  Government  that  the  22,000 
men  now  sent  to  China,  but  who  were 
•chargeable  on  their  establishment  should 
not  come  on  the  home  establishment  during 
any  portion  of  the  coming  6nancial  year. 
If  not,  every  one  of  those  men  when  sent 
home  would  be  an  excess  in  the  nun)ber 
of  men  actually  voted. 

EXPORT  OP  COAL.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  PERCY  HERBERT  said,  he 
rose  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  11th 
Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with 
France,  which  engaged  Her  Majesty  not 
to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  coal.  Tlie 
Article  was  framed  with  great  simplicity  of 
anguage,  but  evidently  without  any  con- 
sideration of  the  possible  contingency  of 
war.  It  might  bo  very  suitable  in  their 
General  Peel 


new  Plenipotentiary,  but  those  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  immediate  appix>ach  of  the 
millennium  might  be  allowed  to  object  to 
it.  The  terms  of  the  Article  betrayed 
great  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  nego- 
tiators, and  a  certain  amount  of  blame  was 
also  to  be  imputed  to  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary who  had  ratified  the  Treaty.  Still,  a« 
everybody  knew  that  negotiation  was  not 
the  forte  of  the  noble  Lord,  some  blame 
must  also  lie  at  the  door  of  the  aoble  Via- 
count  at  the  head  of  the  Government  for 
not  exercising  that  superintendence  over 
his  Foreign  Secretary  which  the  iuteresti 
of  the  country  demanded.  Probablyt  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  peace  in  Uie  Cabinet* 
the  noble  Viscount  had  allowed  hia  Foreigv 
Secretary  more  licence  than  was  permitted 
to  himself  in  a  former  Cabinet,  when  the 
situations  of  the  two  noble  Lords  were 
reversed.  This  Article,  as  he  read  it, 
bound  us,  even  in  the  event  of  war  being 
imminent  with  the  French,  to  permit  theoi, 
up  to  the  very  day  of  war  being  deolared. 
to  export  as  much  coal  as  they  wished  for 
the  purpose  of  making  war  against  us.  If 
we  were  at  war  with  any  other  nation  this 
Article  bound  us  to  allow  France  to  take  as 
much  coal  as  she  pleased  from  any  of  our 
ports  and  dispose  of  it  as  she  pleased  to 
the  other  belligerent.  And  in  the  event  of 
war  between  France  and  any  other  country 
we  were  bound  not  to  use  our  neutral 
rights,  but  to  permit  the  export  of  eoal  to 
go  on,  so  that  our  colliers  might  run  the 
risk  of  being  captured  by  Uie  cruisers  of 
either  belligerent,  and  we  should  have  to 
submit  to  the  insult  or  be  dragged  noleniei 
volentes  into  the  war.  He  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  would  give  the 
House  his  interpretation  of  the  Artiele  at 
once,  and  not  delay  it  until  his  speech  on 
the  Budget,  when  so  many  questions,  poli- 
tical, commercial,  and  financial,  would  have 
to  be  discussed  that  the  insignificant  ques- 
tion of  our  national  defences  might  be  for- 
gotten, perhaps,  altogether.  If  the  noble 
Lord  did  not  give  any  explanation,  or  if 
the  explanation  were  unsatisfactory,  lie 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  submit  a  Ilesolii* 
tion  on  the  subject. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  The  objee- 
tion  taken  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  a  ce^ 
tain  part  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  does 
not  refer  to  commercial  interests  or  trade 
regulations,  but  to  its  effect  on  our  political 
relations  with  France.  I  believe  that  that 
Article,  which  has  certainly  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  comment,  was  inserted  in  tlte 
Treaty  without  any  political  view.     Our 
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negotiators  took  no  political  view  of  the 
<|ue8(ioa,  and  the  French  Government  have 
declared — indeed  I  feel  assured — that  they 
liad  no  political  view  in  agreeing  to  it. 
The  hon.  Qentleroan,  perhaps,  is  not  aware 
4hat  it  is  onr  general  policy  not  to  impose 
export  duties.  On  this  particular  article 
Sir  R.  Peel  proposed  an  export  duty,  in 
irhich  I  supported  him,  and  it  met  with 
the  concurrence  of  this  House,  hut  it  ex- 
cited such  great  discontent  in  the  country, 
as  being  opposed  to  the  principles  of  trade, 
that  in  the  following  year  he  remitted  it. 
Our  -general  policy,  therefore,  is  in  flavour 
of  not  imposing  export  duties  and  not  pro- 
venting  the  export  of  coal.  The  hon. 
Gentleman,  1  suppose,  would  wish  to  have 
a  power  reserved  of  prohibiting  the  export 
of  coal  to  France,  either  while  it  is  ex- 
ported to  other  countries,  or  else  a  general 
prohibition.  But  a  general  prohibition 
would  be  opposed  to  the  interests  of  a  large 
number  of  our  countrymen  ;  and  the  ex- 
port of  coal  increases  so  much  from  year 
to  year  that  no  Minister  would  bo  able  to 
carry  such  a  proposition.  Well,  if  you 
cannot>have  a  general  prohibition,  to  make 
a  special  prohibition  in  the  case  of  France 
flsight  be  held  of  itself  to  be  a  symptom  of 
hostile  relations  with  that  country — an  in- 
dication of  your  intention  to  go  to  war  be- 
fore any  long  time ;  and  you  would  give 
France  the  right  of  asking  what  your  in- 
tentions were,  and  whether  you  meant  to 
go  to  war  with  her  or  not.  In  fact,  apart 
&om  all  questions  of  the  Treaty,  you  could 
hardly  venture  on  such  a  measure  unless 
"you  meant  to  place  yourselves  in  a  hostile 
position  towards  Franee.  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman  will  say  that  if  that  is  the 
general  policy  of  this  country  it  is  still  un- 
necessary to  make  your  exports  a  subject 
of  treaty.  But,  perhaps,  he  is  not  aware 
that  stipulations  with  regard  to  exports 
do  not  first  appear  in  this  Treaty  which 
ho  says  Earl  Cowley  and  Mr.  Cobden 
have  negotiated  without  sufficient  atten- 
tion and  which  1  have  too  carelessly 
ratified.  A  treaty  was  concluded  not 
long  ago  with  Russia  under  the  direction 
of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  by  an  Article 
in  which  we  agree  not  to  forbid  exports  of 
any  particular  article  to  Russia  unless  we 
also  forbid  thorn  to  all  other  countries. 
Coal  comes  under  that  provision,  and  there- 
fore we  have  already  existing  an  agree- 
ment with  Russia,  sanctioned  by  the  Earl 
of  Malmesbury,  not  to  prohibit  the  export 
of  coal  unless  we  prohibit  it  to  all  other 
<)oantries.     And  yet  we  are  quite  as  likely 


to  go  to  war  with  Russia  as  with  France» 
For  the  last  forty-five  years  we  have  hot 
been  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  France^ 
but  we  have  been  with  Russia.  But  eyen 
if  there  were  no  Ilth  Article  in  the  Treaty, 
by  the  '*  most  favoured  nation  clause"  we 
should  bo  compelled,  while  we  allowed  the 
export  of  coal  to  the  United  States,  Spain, 
or  any  other  country,  not  to  prohibit  its 
export  to  France.  We  should  have  to 
choose  between  stopping  the  trade  alto^ 
gether  or  permitting  it  to  France  as  well 
as  to  all  other  countries.  This  being  the 
state  of  the  case  I  think  it  is  quite  a  delu- 
sion to  attach  any  great  importance  to  this 
article.  It  is  an  article  in  favour  of  a 
branch  of  our  export  trade  which  is  of 
great  importance,  and  which  it  is  our  in- 
terest to  continue  ;  and  I  cannot  see  thai 
the  Treaty  in  the  least  affects  any  practical 
interests.  The  hon.  Gentloman  says  we 
may  some  day  be  on  the  brink  of  war  with 
France,  and  what  would  happen  Uien  ?  No 
doubt,  in  tho  present  state  of  steam  navi* 
gation  coal  is  an  article  of  great  import- 
ance in  war  ;  but  there  is  another  article 
which  has  lately  become  of  mucli  more  im- 
portance— rifled  ordnance.  We  were  in- 
formed in  the  course  of  the  autumn  that 
very  considerable  orders  had  been  received 
in  this  country  for  rifled  cannon.  How 
absurd  it  would  be  to  allow  rifled  cannon 
to  go  into  France  at  the  moment  we  were 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  coal  to  the 
same  country  !  The  fact  is  that  when  we 
come  to  a  state  of  approaching  hostilities 
there  will  be  an  end  of  commercial  treaties, 
and  we  shall  unquestionably  take  whatever 
measures  we  may  deem  necessary  for  out 
own  security.  In  1793  complaint  was 
made  that  the  Treaty  of  1786,  which  haB 
been  mentioned  to-night,  was  violated  by 
the  British  Government  in  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  wheat.  What  was  the  an- 
swer made  to  that  complaint  ?  Mr.  Dundas 
said,  •*  1  am  perfectly  aware  of  everything 
you  say,  but  wo  were  about  to  go  to  war. 
My  object  was  to  distress  tho  Power  which 
was  likely  to  be  our  enemy,  and,  therefbre, 
1  prohibited  tho  exportation  of  wheat  ast 
measure  of  defence."  So,  in  like  manner, 
the  present  Treaty  is  intended  for  a  time  of 
peace.  The  hon.  Gentleman  may  not  Taloe 
peace.  [Gries  o/" '*  Oh,  oh!'*]  I  hare 
no  wish  to  use  any  harsh  expression,  but 
the  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think  him- 
self at  liberty  to  cast  reflections  upon  me. 
Tlie  object  of  the  present  Treaty,  I  repeat, 
is  to  maintain  relations  of  commerce  while 
we  are  at  peace  with  France.     If,  unfor- 
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timaieljr,  we  should  ever  approAoh  tbe 
brink  of  war  we  shall  take  measures  to 
protect  ourselres,  and  the  11th  Article  of 
the  Treaty  will  assuredly  not  prerent  our 
doing  so,  any  more  than  the  treaty  made 
with  Russia  last  year  would  prerent  our 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  contraband 
of  war  and  warlike  munitions  to  Russia  in 
the  OTont  of  an  impending  war  with  that 
country.  Such  is  my  answer  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  believe  that  the  II th  Arti- 
ele  of  the  Treaty  has  no  such  importance 
as  he  supposes.  It  was  not  considered 
when  the  Treaty  was  negotiated  to  bare 
that  bearing  which  is  now  attempted  to  be 
given  to  it.  The  same  obligations  would 
be  imposed  by  the  article  reTating1]to  the 
most  favoured  nations,  and  therefore  the 
objections  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  are  en- 
tirely destitute  of  force. 

Sir  HUGH  CAIRNS  :  The  importance 
of  the  subject  now  under  discussion  cannot, 
I  think,  be  orerrated.  The  noble  Lord  has, 
I  venture  to  state,  entirely  misapprehended 
the  question.  There  is  no  controversy,  I 
apprehend,  on  either  side  of  the  House, 
as  to  the  policy  of  export  duties.  I  have 
not  heard  any  person  say  he  hoped  the 
time  would  come  when  an  export  duty, 
even  on  the  article  of  coal,  would  be  a 
desirable  duty.  The  question  before  us  is 
an  infinitely  more  serious  one  than  the 
comparatively  trifling  question  of  export 
duties.  What  are  the  powers  at  present 
possessed  by  the  Executive  Government 
with  respect  to  the  exportation  of  coal? 
They  are  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
they  have  been  conferred  upon  the  Crown 
by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Legislature, 
and  no  later  than  1853,  when  many  noble 
Lords  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
were  themselves  in  office,  they  were  given 
in  these  words : — 

*'  The  following  goods  may,  by  proclamation  or 
order  in  Council,  be  prohibited  either  to  be  ex- 
ported or  carried  coast  wise  : — Arms,  ammunition, 
gunpowder,  military  and  oaral  stores,  and  any 
articles  which  Her  Migesty  may  judge  capable  of 
being  converted  into  or  made  usefUl  in  increasing 
the  quantity  of  military  or  naval  stores  or  pro- 
visions." 

There  is  here,  therefore,  a  power  granted 
to  the  Crown  by  Parliament,  on  any  emer- 
gency of  the  State,  of  prohibiting  the 
exportation  to  any  place,  or  to  all  places, 
of  anything  which  can  be  converted  into 
military  or  naval  stores.  0  course  coal  is, 
above  all  other  things,  the  article  now 
which  can  not  only  be  converted  into  naval 
atoret,  but  without  which  any  other  naval 
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store  would  be  comparatirdy  immaterial 
and  useless.  I  apprehend  that,  as  a  matter 
of  constitutional  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  power  thus  committed  to  tbe 
Crown  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State  is  a  power  which  it  is  not  in  the 
right  of  any  British  Minister  or  Govern- 
ment to  advise  the  Crown  to  surrender  or 
part  with  for  either  ten  years  or  the  space 
of  one  year.  I  mean,  of  course,  without 
tbe  consent  of  that  Parliament  which  has 
bestowed  the  power.  But  the  noble  Lord 
says,  "  You  are  talking  about  war  with 
France.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not 
expect  to  go  to  war  with  France  ;  and,  in 
the  ne.it,  if  we  did,  we  should  put  an  end 
to  tbe  Treaty  altogether."  The  noble  Lord 
adds,  moreover,  that  we  could  not  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  coal  to  France 
without  prohibiting  it  to  all  other  countries. 
But  the  question  is  not  war  with  France — 
it  is  war  with  any  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globo.  Here  is  a  power  given  to  the 
Crown  to  be  exercised  by  the  responsible 
advisers  of  the  Crown,  in  the  event  of  war 
either  actually  declared  or  imminent,  with 
any  country  in  the  world,  to  prohibit  at 
once  by  proclamation  or  order  in  Council 
the  exportation  of  coal  to  the  whole  uni« 
verse.  What  then  will  be  the  consequence 
of  the  11th  Article  of  the  Treaty  ?  It  is 
not  an  Article  by  which  the  Crown  engages 
not  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  coal  to 
France,  but  an  Article  by  which  the  two 
high  contracting  Powers  engage  not  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  coal  to  any 
place  whatever.  If  the  Treaty  obtains  the 
assent  which  it  requires,  the  consequence 
will  be  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  coal  to  any  country 
whatever  will  be  terminated.  We  do  not 
desire  to  put  even  hypothetically  the  case 
of  the  country  being  at  war,  but  let  us  so 
far  do  violence  to  our  feelings  as  to  suppose 
that  wo  were  at  war  with  Russia  or  the 
United  States.  What  is  the  power  which 
the  Government  at  present  possess  ?  The 
Minister  of  the  day  can  advise  the  Crown, 
by  order  in  Council,  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  coal  to  any  country  in  the 
world.  But  now  we  are  asked  to  come 
under  an  obligation  with  one  country — 
namely,  with  France — by  which  we  should 
tie  our  hands  with  respect  to  the  power  we 
already  possess  as  regards  every  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  noble  Lord 
has  cited  the  treaty  with  Russia.  What 
does  that  treaty  say,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord  himself?  I  un- 
derstand from  him — for  I  have  not  bad 
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time  to  refer  to  the  treaty — that  there  is 
a  clause  by  which  we  engage  not  to  pro- 
hibit   the   exportation  of  coal  to    Russia 
without  prohibiting  it  at  the  same  time  to 
all  the  world.     I  beliove  that  is  a  reason- 
able  claase,  and  one  which  does  not  in- 
terfere with    the    general    power  of   the 
Grown.     All  the  CroWn  has  to  do  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Russian  treaty  is  to  exer- 
cise the  power  which  it  already  possesses  of 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  coal  entirely. 
No  one  can  suppose  that  any  Government 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  frame  an  order  in 
Council  which,  upon  the  ground  that  we 
wanted  to  prevent  America  being  supplied 
with  our  coal,  should  merely  prohibit  its  ex- 
portation to  that  country.  The  exportation 
woald  be  prohibited  to  all  the  world,  and 
that  is  the  power  which  the  Crown  pos- 
sesses at  present.     Exclude  one  country 
from  the  prohibition,  and  the  whole  world 
will  be  able  to  obtain  coal.     Here,  then,  is 
a  question  deserving  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  Parliament.     The  present  is  not  a 
fitting  opportunity  for  discussing  it  fully, 
but   I    want   some  information  from   the 
noble   Lord.     We  are   asked   to  go  into 
Committee   upon   Monday  next   with  the 
Tiew   of   repealing   the   wine    and    spirit 
duties,  and  duties  on  manufactured  goods, 
under  the  Treaty  with  France,     The  Re- 
solutions which   have  been   prepared  ex- 
pressly state  that  it  is  in  consequence  of 
the  Treaty  we  are  asked  to  repeal  those 
duties.     Suppose  the  House  agrees  to  the 
propositions  of  the  Government,  I  presume 
the  consent  of  Parliament  is  to  be  taken  in 
some  shape  or  other  to  the  11th  Article  of 
the  Treaty.     I  do  not  believe  that  any 
Minister  can  be  found  who  would  advise 
the  Crown  to  surrender  a  power  conferred 
by  Parliament  for  the  public  good  without 
the  assent  of  that  Parliament  which  has 
given  the  power.     By  Parliament  I  mean, 
of  course,   the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons.     Suppose,  then,  we 
repeal  the  duties  and  afterwards  refuse  to 
surrender  the  power  of  prohibiting  the  ex- 
portation of  coal.     What  would  be  our  po- 
sition then?     The  Emperor  of  the  French 
may  say,  "I,  as  one  of  the  contracting 
parties,  am  prepared  to  accept  the  Treaty 
ss  a  whole;  but  you  cannot  get  the  assent 
of  Parliament  to  an  important  clause,  and 
therefore   I  refuse   to   go  further  in  the 
matter."     We  are  told  by  the  noble  Lor(^ 
tltat  the  11th  clause  was  not  intended  as  a 
political  clause;  but,  at  all  events,  it  was 
regarded  aa  a  clause  of  some  importance. 
1  do  not  think  it  was  of  much  importance 


to  us  to  obtain  a  promise  from  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  that  he  would  not  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  coal.  The  importance^ 
therefore,  was  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
to  bind  us  not  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  English  coal  either  to  France  or  to 
countries  from  which  she  could  procure  it. 
What  would  he  our  position  if  the  Emperor, 
under  the  circumstances  I  have  suggested, 
were  to  decline  to  accept  the  Treaty  ?  In 
the  meantime  we  should  have  repealed  our 
duties,  because  we  all  know  that  the  passing 
of  Resolutions  upon  the  Customs  Acts  is, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  an  immediate 
repeal  of  duties.  By  so  doing  we  should 
have  placed  these  trades,  and  all  those  de- 
pendent on  them,  in  a  position  from  which 
it  will  be  difficult  to  extricate  them.  I 
want  to  ask,  therefore,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment intend  to  take  the  assent  of  Par- 
liament to  the  11th  section  of  the  Treaty; 
and,  if  so,  whether  they  have  any  assurance 
from  the  Emperor  of  the  French  that  he 
will  accept  the  Treaty  without  that  section 
which  Parliament  may  refuse  to  sanction. 
If  they  have  no  such  assurance,  and  if 
they  fail  to  obtain  the  assent  of  Parliament 
to  the  1 1th  Article,  will  they  be  prepared  to 
ask  us  to  rescind  those  Resolutions  for  the 
repeal  or  modification  of  duties  which  in 
the  meantime  we  may  have  passed?  We 
are  entitled  to  have  these  questions  answer- 
ed. It  is  idle  to  discuss  the  Articles  of  the 
Treaty,  or  the  propriety  of  dealing  with 
certain  duties,  until  we  know  that  our  dis- 
cussion will  not  be  altogether  purposeless 
and  nugatory. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
imagines  that  Resolutions  of  this  House, 
so  far  as  the  levying  of  duties  is  concerned, 
have  the  power  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Sir  HUGH  CAIRNS:  I  said,  "For all 
practical  purposes  " — using  the  words  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  let- 
ter published  in  the  newspapers  to-day. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  one,  especially  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  can  suppose  that,  should  Par- 
liament bo  prorogued  without  any  Bill  being 
passed  to  alter  these  duties,  a  mere  Reso- 
lution  of  this  House  could  effect  them. 
Should  that  be  the  case,  the  whole  matter 
would  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  duties 
would  not  be  reduced.  The  other  questions 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  I  may 
have  occasion  to  answer  on  a  later  day« 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  in  press- 
ing on  the  consideration  of  the  Army  Esti- 
mates which  had  only  been  delivered  to 
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hoD.  MeDibers  on  Wednesday  last,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  was  treating  the  House  with  great 
disrespect.  These  Estimates  were  larger 
than  any  that  had  ever  before  been  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  in  a  time  of  peace, 
and  would  provide  for  a  force  in  this  coun- 
try, including  militia,  yeomanry,  constabu- 
lary, and  rifle  volunteers  (a  most  iinportant 
force),  of  267,000  fighting  men.  With  the 
navy  which  had  been  already  voted  he  did 
not  believe  that  any  number  of  foreign 
troops  could  ever  land  upon  these  shores 
which  would  require  one-tenth  of  that  force 
to  dispose  of  them.  Moreover,  the  Esti- 
mates were  composed  of  between  2,000 
and  3,000  items,  and  therefore  required 
most  attentive  and  careful  consideration. 

Mr,  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  ho 
wished  to  state,  in  answer  to  a  question 
of  an  hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Darby 
Griffith),  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  had 
had  under  his  consideration  the  subject  of 
assaults  committed  by  soldiers  with  their 
belts,  and  intended  to  deprive  any  badly- 
oonduoted  man  of  that  portion  of  his  ac- 
coutrements. He  also  purposed  to  put  in 
operation  a  military  police,  which  had  been 
attended  with  great  success  in  some  of  our 
large  garrison  towns,  and  which  it  was 
hoped  would  put  an  end  to  all  complaints. 

Motion  agveed  to. 

SUPPLY.— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr.  Massey  iu  the  chair. 

(1,)  £143,362  Land  Forces  (exclusive  of 
Men  employed  in  India). 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  :  Before  I 
oommenco  the  statement  which  it  is  now 
my  duty  to  make  to  the  Committee,  I  will 
answer  a  question  which  was  put  to  me  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  H.  Willoughby),  and 
I  will  answer  it  very  shortly,  because  we 
shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  going 
into  detail  upon  the  subject  to  which  it 
refers.  He  asks  me  whether  any  sum  will 
be  required  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
China  expedition  beyond  the  £850,000  for 
which  a  Vote  of  Credit  is  taken  this  year. 
First,  let  me  say  that  I  think  the  amount 
of  force  which  is  destined  for  this  service 
has  been  greotly  exaggerated.  I  appro* 
bend  that  the  General  Oi*der  which  we 
have  scon  will  not  be  carried  out  to  the 
extent  which  was  contemplated  at  the  time 
it  was  issued,  when  the  Indian  Government 
had  not  heard  from  home  ;  and  it  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  part  of  the  Native 
troops  mentioned  in  that  order  are  not  ad- 
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ditions  to  the  foroe  in  China,  but  are  going 
out  to  relieve  the  three  battalions  which 
have    hitherto    been   stationed    at  Hong 
Kong  and  Canton.     With  regard  to  the 
payment,  I  have,  in  the  Estimates  which 
I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  House,  in- 
cluded the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  Ea- 
ropean  troops.     There  are  two  Votes  of 
Credit  which  together  will  amonot  to  be- 
tween £1,300,000  and  £1.400,000,  of  the 
first  of  which  £600,000  will  be  applica-  - 
ble   to,  the  army,   and   the   occasion  on 
which  they  are  discussed  will  he  the  best 
opportunity  for  going  into   the   question 
whether  or  not  they  are   likely   to  meet 
all  the  necessities  of  the  expedition.    [Sir 
H.  WiLLOUOHBT :  Will  there  be  any  charge 
upon  the  Indian  revenue  ?]     The  imme- 
diate charge  will  fall  on  the  East  Indian 
revenue,  and  we  shall  have  to  account  to 
them   at  a  subsequent  period.      To  the 
questions  which  were  asked  me  by  an  boo. 
Gentleman   opposite  with  regard   to  the 
militia  I  will  not  now  reply,  as  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  announce  the  views  of 
the  Government  with  regard  to  the  em- 
bodied   militia  when    I    am    stating  the 
amount  of  force  which  we  are  about  to 
take.      The  hon.  Gentleman   behind  me 
(Mr.  W.  Williams)  says  that  I  am  taking 
an  unfair  advantage  in  bringing  forward 
these  Estimates  at  so  early  a  period  after 
the  Votes  have  been  circulated.    There  was 
some  delay  in  the  printing  which  I  r^ret, 
but  for  which  I  am  not  responsible,  which 
delayed  the  circulation  of  the  Votes  ;  but  I 
think  that,  looking  at  the  state  of  public 
business  in  the  House,  and  considering  the 
necessity  there  was  for  the  financial  state- 
ment being  made  unusually  early,  the  Com- 
mittee will  feel  that  it  is  for  their  conve- 
nience, and  for  that  of  the  public  service, 
that  the  Naval  and  Military  Estimates  should 
he  brought  forward  as  soon  as  possible.    It 
is  true,  1  believe,  that  these  are  the  largest 
Estimates  which  have  ever  been  proposed  in 
time  of  peace.     They  are  not,  perhaps,  so 
large  as  they  look,  but  I  frankly  admit 
that  they  are  enormous  Estimates.     Let 
me  make  an  accurate  comparison  between 
these  Estimates  and  those  of  last  year. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  amount  to  be 
received  in  the  way  of  deductions.     Last 
year  my  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  op- 
posite (General  Peel)  received   from  the 
East  India  Company  £700,000.     I  shall 
receive  only  £450,000»  which  leaves  me 
iu  a  deficiency,  so  far  as   that  goes,  of 
£250,000.     The  Estimates  for  the  present 
year  amount  to    £14,842,276,   aa  coo- 
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trasted  with  12,859,297  io  last  year,  show- 
ing  A  net  iDcrease  of  £1,982,978.  The 
House  naturally  will  wish  to  know  what  are 
the  causes  of  this  enormous  increase.  In 
considering  the  manner  in  which  the  sums 
that  Parliament  might  vote  upon  these  Es- 
timates would  be  expended  with  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  country,  I  had  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  would  bo  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  increased  standing  army,  by 
the  eontinued  embodiment  of  the  militia, 
or  by  laying  in  stores  of  those  new  arms 
and  implements  of  war  which  the  advance 
of  scienee  has  introduced,  which  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  of  Europe  are  rapidly 
adopting,  and  which  wo  ourselves  could  not 
neglect  without  serious  injury  to  the  rela- 
tive power  and  safety  of  this  country.  The 
object,  then,  is  to  expend  a  given  sum  in 
the  manner  that  will  be  most  likely  per- 
manently to  increase  the  strength  of  the 
natioiu  I  will  not  employ  the  whole  in- 
crease in  men,  because  when  the  money  is 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  year,  you  are  not 
more  advanced  in  contributing  towards  the 
permanent  strength  of  the  country.  You 
will  not  be  the  stronger  in  respect  of  arms 
or  material  of  which  you  ought  to  have  a 
large  stock  for  the  future,  irrespective  of 
your  immediate  requirements.  Then  comes 
the  consideration  as  to  tiie  kind  of  stores 
and  armaments  of  which  we  should  lay 
in  this  stock.  That  in  which  we  have 
been  most  deficient  'is  small  arms  and 
rifled  guns,  which  are  necessary  not  only 
for  the  land  but  also  for  the  sea  service, 
and  you  will  see  in  the  Vote  for  stores  of 
this  kind  an  enormous  Estimate — some- 
thing short  of  a  million — for  rifled  guns 
for  the  navy.  And  1  do  not  think  it  pos- 
sible— looking  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
armaments  of  this  description  are  being 
made  abroad  and  the  enormous  Bircngih 
which  is  thus  added  to  the  navies  of  thoso 
nations — that  we  can  for  one  moment  pre- 
termit the  manufacture  of  the  best  possible 
weapons.  That  is  one  reason  for  devoting 
so  large  a  sum  to  a  single  item ;  a  sura  so 
large  as  apparently  to  account  for  the  dif- 
fcrenee  between  the  two  Estimates — I  say 
apparently,  because  my  gallant  Friend 
likewise  took  a  large  Vote  for  small  arms 
last  year.  How  necessary  it  is  to  hasten 
on  tlie  making  of  those  rifled  guns  has 
been  shown  by  their  effects  on  the  plains 
of  Italy  ;  and  on  board  ships  they  may  be 
of  a  value  and  importance  which  no  one 
yet  can  sufficiently  understand.  I  come 
now  to  consider  what  has  been  done  with 
regard  to  the  standing  forces.    The  gallant 


Officer  (Colonel  Dickson),  by  combining  the 
sum  of  £300,000  for  the  embodied  militia 
with  another  Vote,  has  made  a  calculation, 
and  says  ho  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  Estimates.  In  the  discus- 
sion the  other  night  I  tried  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  these  Votes  were  consti» 
tuted,  and  I  then  alluded  to  what  I  think 
an  error  in  form — which  in  future  years  it 
may  be  possible  to  remedy — according  to 
which  a  distinction  is  taken  between  the 
Veto  for  the  embodied  militia  and  that  for 
the  line,  though  both,  in  point  of  fact,  are 
for  the  same  thing;  both  are  battalions  of 
infantry,  performing  exactly  the  same  duty. 
In  the  mind  of  every  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  the  intention  has  always  existed, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  disembody* 
ing  some  portion  of  the  militia ;  he  plays 
them  off  against  the  diminution  or  increase 
of  the  regulars,  and  between  the  two  he 
maintains  a  force  of  average  amount.  In 
order  to  ascertain  what  we  propose  under 
this  head,  you  must  place  together  Votes 
2,  3,  and  4 ;  and  you  will  then  find  that 
we  have  got  £4,846,843  last  year,  as 
against  £5,498,428  in  the  present.  I 
proceed  upon  the  as8un\ption  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  large  disembodiment  of 
militia;  and  I  have  placed  upon  these  Es- 
timates, the  pay  of  the  troops  in  China. 
If  by  some  good  fortune  the  troops  en- 
gaged in  what  I  agree  in  thinking  a  most 
unfortunate  and  calamitous  war  should 
soon  be  enabled  to  return,  they  will  come 
home  to  England  without  disturbing  my 
Estimate,  because  they  are  already  borne 
upon  it.  Let  me  now  say  why  it  is  that 
the  Government  think  it  is  better  to  main- 
tain a  force  of  regulars  and  to  disembody 
the  militia.  The  gallant  Officer  opposite 
(General  Peel)  expressed,  I  think  in  March 
last,  his  intention,  to  sdme  extent,  of  dis- 
embodying the  militia,  and  wrote  a  circular 
expressing  that  very  proper  decision ;  but 
circumstances  occurred  which  led  him  after- 
wards to  take  a  Vote  for  its  continuance. 
To  maintain  an  embodied  militia  in  time  of 
peace,  however,  is  not  according  to  a  pro- 
per system — it  ought  to  be  a  reserve,  on , 
which  you  can  draw  in  case  of  war,  or  fear 
of  war.  I  must  express  my  entire  dissent 
from  the  idea  which  has  been  advanced  to- 
night, and  which  is  very  popular,  that  all 
the  militia  ought  in  turn  to  be  embodied- 
according  to  some  for  a  very  short  period, 
in  the  opinion  of  others  for  some  little  timo 
longer — and  then  on  the  disembodiment  of 
each  regiment,  that  it  should  remain  with- 
out further  training  for  a  very  lengthened 
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period.     I  caDnot  conceive  anjtbing  more 
likely  to  be  attended  with  all  the  eriU  and 
mischief  of  constant  disembodiment,  with- 
out the  acquirement  of  any  efficiency  in  re- 
turn.    I  quite  agree  with  the  gallant  Colo- 
nel (Colonel  Dickson)  that  unless  the  regi- 
ments are  embodied  for  a  rery  long  period 
the  system  presses  with  great  hardship  on 
the  officers ;  but  these  frequent  disembodi- 
ments after  short  intervals  of  service  would 
affect  them  still  more  seriously.     On  every 
ground,   I    conceive   the   embodiment    of 
militia  in  time  of  peace  to  be  a  wrong  prin- 
ciple.    Tou  will  8ay»  then,  why  is  it  done? 
I  certainly  cannot  afford  to  throw  blame 
upon  any  person,  for  I  was  the  first  to  em- 
body the  militia.     But   at  that  time  we 
were  engaged    in   the   war   with   Russia; 
there  was  no  dread  of  invasion,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  militia  was  not  an  ob- 
ject of   consideration,  but   it  was  of   the 
utmost   importance,    at   all    hazards  and 
without  any  consideration  of  expense,  to 
open  a  fresh  channel  for  recruiting  for  the 
line.     It  may  be  said,  and  with  truth,  that 
this  was  a  very  expensive  process — that 
the  men  received  two  bounties  often  with- 
out any  increased  efficiency,  but  still  you 
got  the  men,  and  in  cases  of  emergency  you 
must  have  recourse  to  unusual  proceedings, 
and  you  cannot  stand  upon  rules.     I  be- 
lieve the  embodiment  of  militia  was  just 
tifiable  under  the  circumstances,  and  that 
the  same  reasons  held  good  when  the  In- 
dian mutiny  broke  out.     But  recollect  that 
in  recruiting  the  line  from  the  militia  you 
are  destroying  the  regiments  of  the  latter 
as  fast  as  they  are  rendered  efficient  by 
their  officers.     1  can  imagine  nothing  more 
heart-breaking  to  militia  officers  who  take 
pride  in  their  respective  corps  than  to  have 
all  their  best  men  draughted  away  ;  and  I 
think  the  country  has  never  appreciated 
the  value  of  their  services  during  the  war, 
when,  without  a  murmur,  they  suffered — 
what  was  sufficient  to  excite  irritation  in 
the  mind  of  any  man  —  the  enlargement 
of  the-  line  at  the  expense  of  the  force 
with  which  they  themselves  were  connect- 
ed.    There  is  another  objection  to  the  con- 
tinued embodiment  of  the  militia,  which  is, 
I  think,  of  a  serious  chnracter.     So  long 
as  a  militia  regiment  is  raised  and  trained 
in  its  own  county,  and  does  not  go  beyond 
its  limits,  and  so  long  as  the  men  have  an 
assurance  that  they  will  never  be  embodied 
except  in  war  a  wholly  superior  class  are  to 
be  found  in  its  ranks.    But  as  soon  as  a  re- 
giment is  permanently  embodied,  the  class  | 
of  men  who  come  in  are  those  who  want 
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permanent  service,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
exactly  the  same  as  those  who  are  enlisted 
in  tho  army  ;  so  that  yon  are  establishing 
a  competition   against  yourself — you  are 
narrowing  and  injuring  the  great  recruit- 
ing ground  for  the  army.     For  all  these 
reasons,  the  Goverment  have  felt  satisfied 
that  tho  embodied  militia  ought  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  as  soon  as  possible  ;  but  they 
feel,  at  the  same  time,  that  much  hard- 
ship is  entailed  on  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  disbanded  regiments,  who  enlisted  for 
the  sake  of  permanent  service,  and  not 
from  any  feeling  of  local  attaehment  to  a 
particular  corps.     However  much  1  object 
to  volunteering  from  the  militia  into  the 
line  —  which  is  very  like  cutting  off  one 
end   of  a  blanket  and  adding  it   (o  the 
other— *I  feel  that  in  such  a  case  some  con- 
sideration is  due.     There  will  be  found  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  force  we  pro- 
pose to  take  this  year.     It  will  amount  to 
20,000  men.     I  do  not  mean  in  compari- 
son  with  those  now  borne,  but  with  those 
voted    last   year.     We   have   raised  two 
new  battalions  at  home  of  field  artillery 
to  replace  those  who  went  from  here  to 
China.     It  is  the  intention  of  the  Qovem* 
ment,  looking  to  the  deficiency  of  artillery 
in  this  country,  and  to  the  improbability  of 
any  artillery  being  sent  to  us  from  India 
— because  the  melting  away  of  the  Native 
artillery  and  the  losses  of  the  local  artillerj 
render  it  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  Indian 
Government  can  spare  us  any  considerable 
force  of  this  kind— it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government,  I  say,  that  some  increase  shall 
be  made  to  this  force,  and  they  propose  (o 
add  a  brigade  of  garrison  artillery  and  a 
brigade  of  field  artillery,  a  brigade  of  artil- 
lery corresponding  to  a  battalion  of  the  Line. 
We  also  propose  to  make  an  addition  to  a 
small  extent  to  the  force  of  engineers.   The 
reasons  of  the  Government  for  this  increase 
may  be  very  shortly  stated.     We  have  at 
home  one   broken    half  battalion  of  en- 
gineers, but  we  have  a  very  great  increase 
in  the  works  which  require  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  engineers.     We  have  found 
too  this  year,    as  we  did  last,  that  the 
scientific  and  skilled  labourer  of  the  sap- 
pers is  not  only  very  valuable,  but  also  verf 
economical.     During  the  strike  this  jeiT 
which  took  place  at  Woolwich  when  the 
works  would  have  been  stopped,  they  ^^ 
carried  on  by  soldiers  at  a  less  cost  than 
the  labour  of  the  workmen.     There  is  thi« 
additional  reason,  that  the  number  of  engi- 
neers is  not  sufficient  to  give  a  foir  relief 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  different  wora> 
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abroad ;  officers  of  the  Engineers,  too,  are 
in  such  request  on  aocount  of  their  attain- 
ments and  skill,  that  nothing  hut  a  strong 
exercise  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  can  keep  them  out  of 
oiTil  and  upon  military  duties.  The  Go- 
Temment  have  therefore  thought  that  they 
could  not  do  better  than  make  an  augment- 
ation of  half  a  company  to  the  present  com- 
panies of  Engineers.  That  will  give  us  an 
additional  force  of  two  brigades  of  Artil- 
lery and  a  battalion  and  a  half  of  Engineers. 
We  propose  to  take  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
posed augmentation  in  tho  manner  in  which 
it  may  be  most  easily  reduced  wheu  the  ad- 
ditional forces  come  home  to  us,  and  in  a 
manner,  too,  which  does  not  increase  the 
number  of  officers.  We  propose  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  our  battalions  of  in- 
fantry by  raising  the  companies  from  80  to 
100  men.  This  is  the  mode  by  which  the 
army  may  be  most  easily  reduced,  for  after 
all  we  have  got  an  army  amply  sufficient  if 
we  only  see  that  it  is  properly  distributed. 
If  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  India  con- 
tinue to  be  maintained,  wc  shall,  when  the 
China  expedition  has  accomplished  its  ob- 
jects, obtain  additional  regiments  thence. 
If  we  get  them  before,  an  equal  amount 
of  the  proposed  augmentation  must  be 
dispensed  with.  Therefore,  if  we  were 
to  propose- to  raise  additional  battalions  at 
home  we  should  have  to  disband  those 
battalions,  which  is  one  of  tho  most  pain- 
ful things  a  man  can  have  to  do.  You 
have  a  number  of  officers  who  go  upon  half- 
pay,  and  who  lose  what  they  have  learnt. 
All  promotion  is  stopped,  and  for  these 
and  other  reasons  we  think  it  better  to 
proceed  by  raising  men  and  adding  them 
to  the  present  infantry  battalions,  rather 
than  increase  the  number  of  officers.  When 
the  troops  now  in  India  and  China  come 
home  the  numbers  may  be  reduced,  and  by 
the  cessation  of  recruiting  you  can  bring 
down  your  establishmenls*  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  augmented  by  the  arrival 
of  troops  from  abroad.  I  ought  here  to 
mention  a  smaller  matter — an  old  force 
which  is  rendering  valuable  service — the 
Invalid  Artillery.  They  occupy  stations 
upon  the  coast.  They  are  selected  for 
their  good  conduct  from  the  regiments  of 
artillery,  they  are  composed  of  the  best 
men,  they  are  a  not  very  expensive  force, 
and  are  commanded  by  a  major  who  en- 
tered the  service  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
artillery  and  who  is  a  distinguished  officer. 
This  force  is  doing  good  service,  for  such 
ig  the  demand  for  their  assistance  in  train- 
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I  ing  the  militia  and  volunteer  artillery  that 
all  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  are  thus  employed.  I  am  glad 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  W. 
Williams)  is  not  now  in  the  House,  for  he 
might  have  complained  of  the  great  amount 
of  the  increase  we  propose.  Well,  but  is 
the  force  so  very  large  that  we  propose  to 
maintain,  or  is  this  whole  army  of  240,000 
so  very  much  disproportioned  to  the  wealth 
and  population  of  the  British  empire  ?  I 
have  looked  to  see  what  is  the  proportion 
of  soldiers  to  the  population,  not  only  in 
this  but  in  other  countries.  I  have  taken 
the  numbers  of  our  army  two  or  three 
years  ago,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  as 
a  fair  average  test.  Thus,  in  England, 
with  a  population  of  28,000,000,  you  have 
an  army  of  220,000,  being  a  force  in  pro- 
portion to  your  population  of  one  to  128 
persons.  In  France,  with  a  population  of 
36,000,000,  you  have  an  army  of  378,000 
men,  which,  mind  you,  is  the  number  taken 
from  the  Estimates,  that  hardly  ever  agree 
with  the  number  actually  borne  on  the 
army.  That  is  one  in  95.  In  Russia, 
with  a  population  of  65,000,000,  the  army 
numbers  900,000,  which  is  one  in  72.  In 
Austria,  with  a  population  of  40,000,000, 
there  is  an  army  of  587,000,  or  one  in 
68.  In  Prussia,  with  a  population  of 
17,000,000.  there  is  an  army  of  211.000, 
or  one  in  80.  In  Spain,  with  a  population 
of  17,000,000.  there  is  an  army  of  142,000, 
or  one  in  119.  That  comparison,  it  will 
be  seen,  puts  England  the  lowest  by  a 
great  deal  in  proportion  of  troops  to  the 
population  ;  but  that  is  not  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  case.  The  English  army  is 
not  only  the  army  of  England,  it  is  also 
the  army  of  India,  the  army  of  Australia, 
the  army  of  North  America,  of  the  West 
Indies,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
other  dependencies.  And.  therefore,  in 
point  of  fact,  to  put  the  comparison  fairly, 
you  ought  to  see  what  numberof  troops  you 
have  got,  and  compare  that  number  with 
the  population  of  the  whole  Empire.  If  the 
comparison  is  made  in  that  way  we  shall 
find  that  the  army  of  England,  as  com- 
pared with  the  population,  is  as  one  to 
246,  which  is  a  proportion  unknown  to  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Another  ques- 
tion is  well  worth  looking  at.  It  is  a  very 
common  notion,  both  in  this  House  and 
the  country,  that  the  English  army  is  very 
dear,  in  consequence  of  the  great  propor- 
tion of  officers  to  the  number  of  men.  The 
English  army,  I  do  not  deny,  is  a  very 
expensive  army.     Our  style  of  living  is  cx- 
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pensive,  our  army  partakes  of  the  national 
characteristic,  and  both  officers  and  men 
are  higher  paid  than  any  others.  But  is 
the  proportion  of  officers  to  the  number  of 
men  so  much  larger  in  England  than  in 
other  countries  ?  lu  the  infantry  the  num- 
ber of  officers  to  a  company  is  in  England 
three,  in  France  three,  in  Austria  four,  in 
Prussia  six,  in  Sardinia  four.  It  is  true 
that  thesn  companies  become  in  the  con- 
tinental armies  much  larger  at  certain 
times,  and  then  they  are  so  unwieldy  that 
the  former  proportion  of  officers  is  insuffi- 
cient. In  England  there  are  23  soldiers 
to  each  officer,  in  France  22,  in  Austria 
26.  in  Prussia  19.  in  Sardinia  19.  With 
the  exception  of  Austria,  England  is  at 
the  head  of  the  list  in  regard  to  the  num> 
ber  of  men  to  each  officer.  In  cavalry 
the  number  of  officers  to  a  squadron  is  in 
England  six.  in  France  seven,  in  Austria 
six,  in  Prussia  five,  in  Sardinia  five.  The 
number  of  men  to  each  cavalry  officer  is  in 
England  18,  in  France  13, -in  Austria  22, 
in  Prussia  15,  in  Sardinia  17.  In  artillery 
the  number  of  officers  to  a  battery  is  in 
England  six,  in  France  four,  in  Austria 
four,  in  Prussia  six,  in  Sardinia  three. 
The  number  of  men  to  each  artillery  officer 
is  in  England  36,  in  Franco  30,  in  Austria 
29,  in  Prussia  19,  in  Sardinia  32.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  these  returns  show 
that  there  is  no  excess  of  officers  in  the 
English  army  as  compared  with  the  army 
of  any, other  countries.  Now,  Sir,  I  have 
mentioned  the  reasons  why  the  Govern- 
ment think  the  militia  should  be  dis- 
embodied. The  augmentation  which  the 
Government  now  propose  to  make  in  the 
regular  army  will  to  some  degree  supply 
the  place  of  the  militia.  The  Uouse,  how- 
ever, will  recollect  that  without  looking 
at  the  return  force  from  China  wo  shall 
have  a  very  great  diminution  of  the 
gross  amount  of  troops  by  the  exchonge  of 
20,000  militia  against  tho  6,000  or  7,000 
proposed  additions  to  our  regiments.  When 
we  talk  of  disembodying  the  militia  we  do 
not  altogether  part  with  (he  whole  of  our 
force.  You  have  the  disembodied  militia 
behind,  which  will,  I  hope,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  bo  in  a  better  state  of  organi- 
lation,  and  which  adds  to  the  sense  of 
security,  as  a  means  of  augmenting  your 
force  upon  any  emergency.  Deducting  the 
Indian  depots,  which  arc  not  paid  for  by 
us,  wo  shall  have,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
S7«722«  and  with  the  Indian  de|>6ts 
100,701  men  in  our  establishment,  in- 
cluding the  augmentation.     With  tho  dis- 
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embodied  militia  I  wish  to  de&l  accord- 
ing  to  circumstances.  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  dispense  with  almost  all  of  it. 
Next  year,  in  March,  the  Act  expires 
under  which,  contrary  to  constitutional 
practice,  the  embodied  militia  is  kept  up 
in  time  of  peace,  and  I  am  anxious  to  effect 
the  disbanding  within  the  year,  because  I 
doubt  the  practical  effect  of  passing  an- 
other Act  to  continue  the  service  for  a 
short  period.  If  that  were  done,  I  doubt 
whether  we  should  ever  bring  the  peasantry 
to  believe  that  in  future  the  militia  is  to  bo 
a  disembodied  force.  As  to  the  regular 
army,  I  shall  have  to  propose  a  change  to 
which,  though  it  may  seem  a  small  matter, 
I  attach  some  importance.  As  the  term  of 
enlistment  has  been  altered  to  ten  years, 
I  think  it  will  be  good  policy  to  make  some 
change  in  the  period  at  which  good-con- 
duct pay  shall  commence.  Tlie  extra  pay 
earned  by  good  conduct  now  commences 
at  the  end  of  five  years*  service,  and  there 
is  a  further  increase  at  the  expiration  of 
every  successive  five  years.  A  recruit  join- 
ing the  army  feels,  however  good  his  con- 
duct may  be,  that  some  years  must  elapse 
before  it  begins  to  affect  his  pay.  It  is 
obviously  important  to  hold  out  every  in- 
ducement to  good  conduct  ;  I  therefore 
propose  to  shorten  the  first  period  at  which 
the  extra  pay  begins,  and  givo  the  first 
penny  at  the  end  of  three  years,  with  an- 
other penny  a  day  at  the  end  of  five  years 
more,  and  so  on  as  now.  This  change,  I 
think,  will  also  form  an  inducement  for 
men  to  remain  in  the  service  after  the 
expiration  of  their  first  ten  years'  service. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  make  any 
allusion  to  the  number  of  field-guns.  The 
change  we  are  making  in  the  artillery  will 
substitute  Armstrong  guns  for  all  the  old 
brass  field  pieces.  There  need  be  no  alarm 
about  the  twelve  Armstrong  guns  sent  to 
China,  as  before  many  months  elapse  we 
shall  have  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of 
guns  for  all  our  field  batteries.  The  gun- 
carriages  can  be  made  to  answer  for  the 
new  guns  with  trifling  alterations.  Let  me 
say,  in  passing,  that  these  new  guns  were 
sent  to  China  that  they  might  be  tested  in 
the  most  complete  manner  by  ascertaining 
how  they  worked  in  the  field.  If  they  have 
any  defects  we  shall  be  sure  to  hear  of 
them,  and  we  shall  obtain  a  much  better 
report  of  any  deficiencies  than  wc  should 
get  from  any  trials  at  Shoeburyness  or  on 
Woolwich  Common.  I  shall  have  now  to 
enter  on  a  mass  of  details  as  to  how  tho 
anny  is  commanded,  how  it  is  armed,  fed. 
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clothed,  and  paid,  and  what  is  its  state  as 
to  health.  The  fii*st  question  is  how  it 
is  commanded,  and  it  arises  on  a  Vote 
tbat  has  always  excited  much  attention, 
jealonsy.  and  c6mp)aint  in  this  House — the 
Vote  for  the  Staff.  I  do  not  wish  to  oyer- 
rate  the  services  of  the  Staff,  and  I  know 
how 'very  much  depends  on  the  regimental 
officers.  But  recollect  this — if  jou  destroy 
the  Staff  you  destroy  the  brains  of  the 
army,  and  leave  it  nothing  but  limbs. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  war 
many  complaints  were  made  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Staff:  how  should  it  have 
been  efficient  when  before  that  war  it  was 
never  employed  in  the  field  nor  anywhere 
else  ?  No  Staff  officer  had  had  any  prac- 
tice, and  yet  they  were  expected  to  do,  for 
the  first  tin^e  in  their  lives,  what  they  had 
never  learnt,  and  to  do  it  under  the  most 
trying  and  difficult  circumstances.  Such 
expectations  deserved  to  meet — as  they  did 
meet — disappointment.  Since  that  war 
every  Government  has  wisely  endeavoured 
to  remedy  this  defect  in  our  military  sys- 
tem by  employing  officers  of  the  Staff  in 
places  where  they  may  learn  as  much  of 
the  art  of  war  as  can  be  learnt  during 
peace.  Let  me  state  here  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  lately  made  two  clianges  in  the 
Staff  of  the  army.  The  first  change  is  in 
the  constitution  of  the  permanent  Staff  at 
head-quarters — the  Horse  Guards.  We 
found,  on  looking  back  for  a  long  period 
of  years,  that  two  officers  had  held  the 
appointments  of  Quartermaster-General  and 
Adjutant- General,  one  for  forty,  the  other 
for  twenty  years.  It  seemed  quite  obvious 
that  a  system  which  left  two  men  for  such 
enormous  periods  of  time  almost  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  could  not  work  well. 
They  could  know  nothing  of  modern  ser- 
vice, and  must  have  existed  only  on  the 
traditions,  and  been  influenced  by  the  feel 
ings  and  practice  of  the  time  when  they 
served  in  it.  It  must  surely  be  a  great  dis- 
advantage that  the  best  Staff  officers  should 
not  have  an  opportunity  in  turn  of  seeing 
the  administration  of  the  army  from  above, 
of  seeing  what*  no  man  can  see  who  is  not 
at  the  centre — how  the  army  is  governed, 
OD  what  principles  it  is  governed,  and  by 
what  machinery  it  is  moved.  On  the  other 
side,  it  must  surely  be  a  great  advantage 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  have  several 
officers  passing  through  his  office,  that,  by 
the  change,  he  may  know  who  are  the 
best  administrators;  and  be  enabled  to  put 
his  hand  on  men  on  whom  he  can  rely  in 
time  of  need.  The  newly  established  regu- 


lation, therefore,  is  that  the  Staff  at  head- 
quarters shall  be  governed  by  the  same  rule 
as  the  rest  of  the  Staff  of  the  army,  and 
hold  their  appointments  for  five  years  only. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  hat  cordially  co- 
operated in  that  measure ;  he  agreed  en- 
tirely with  the  view  the  Government  took  of 
the  matter  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  a 
change  has  been  made  likely  to  prove  so 
beneficial  to  the  army.  At  the  same  time, 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  I  roust  men- 
tion that  two  conditions  are  attached  to 
this  change,  which,  I  think,  are  only  just 
and  equitable.  One  is,  that  all  the  Staff 
officers  should  not  be  changed  or  leave  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  would  be  left  with  a  Staff  all  unac- 
quainted with  the  business  of  his  office.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  officers  should  quit  at 
intervals  as  others  are  appointed.  We  also 
wish  to  give  the  Commander-in-Chief  time 
to  find  Staff  appointments  elsewhere  for 
those  officers  who  had  accepted  appoint- 
ments on  the  Home  Staff,  on  the  under- 
standing that  their  employment  was  for 
life.  In  making  changes  of  this  description 
it  is  wise  to  be  liberal,  as  it  facilitates  other 
changes  of  a  similar  character.  Again, 
with  regard  to  officers  holding  the  command 
of  brigades  at  out-stations,  it  has  hitherto 
been  the  practice  to  give  it  to  colonels  with 
the  temporary  rank  of  major-general.  The 
result  was  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
was  a  good  deal  restricted  in  his  choice  of 
officers  for  this  command.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed that  brigodes  shall  be  commanded  by 
colonels,  not  with  the  rank  of  major-gene- 
rals, but  of  brigadiers.  This  role  will 
reduce  the  emoluments  in  some,  but  I  hope 
not  an  undue  degree,  but  it  will  give  the 
Commander-in  Chief  a  wider  selection  of 
officers,  and  enable  him  to  get  younger 
men  for  commands, — always  a  good  thing. 
The  exceptions  to  the  rule  would  be  in  ouch 
places  as  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  whei*e  the 
chief  in  command  is  abo  the  Governor,  and 
much  occupied  by  civil  duties.  One  Major- 
General  will  also  be  preserved  at  Aldershot 
and  one  at  the  Curragh  in  case  of  tlio 
absence  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
division.  These  two  changes,  I,  hope  will 
have  a  good  effect  on  the  whole  Staff  of 
the  army,  as  it  would  enable  the  officers 
on  it  to  see  the  working  of  the  system  at 
head -quarters,  and  give  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  the  power  of  placing  younger  men 
upon  it.  Last  autumn  there  was  a  very 
general  impression  in  this  country  that  the 
French  army  had  got  some  peculiar  bay- 
onet exercise  which  gave   them   a  great 
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superiority  over  every  one  else.  There 
was  the  use  of  the  sword-bayonet  in  those 
troupes  d'ilite  which  fought  all  through  the 
Italian  campaign  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  a  great  deal  more  attention  was  paid 
in  other  countries  than  in  England  to  the 
physical  derelopment  of  the  soldier.  I 
applied  to  the  Commander-in- Chief  to  se- 
lect an  officer  to  go  to  Paris,  and  likewise 
to  Berlin  to  see  these  exercises.  He 
brought  back  a  report  on  their  nature  and 
adaptability  to  our  service.  Colonel  Ha- 
milton, of  the  Guards,  a  very  intelligent 
officer,  was  selected  for  the  duty,  and  he 
discharged  it  with  great  ability.  Weil, 
Sir,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
superiority  in  the  sword-bayonet  over  the 
old  bayonet,  and  the  French  officers  them- 
selves say  they  did  not  know  till  they 
read  it  in  the  English  papers  that  there  was 
any  supposed  advantage.  They  say  it  was 
topheavy  and  very  apt  to  injure  the  musket 
to  which  it  was  fixed,  and  in  the  war  there 
was  a  very  large  party  who  preferred  the 
old  to  the  new  bayonet.  But  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  French — I  suppose  for  the 
same  reason  that  their  cookery  is  better 
than  ours,  because  their  material  is  not  so 
good  —  not  having  the  same  sinew  and 
stature,  devote  more  core  to  the  physical 
development  of  the  soldier,  and  attach 
more  importance  to  regular  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises under  the  superintendence  of  regi- 
mental and  even  medical  officers.  No 
doubt  the  system  must  be  greatly  strength- 
ened and  the  general  health  improved  by 
such  exercises.  Nobody  in  the  streets  can 
help  observing  how  much  better  a  man  in 
the  cavalry  walks  than  an  infantry  man. 
He  is  better  set  up,  looks  more  active, 
strong,  and  muscular;  and  no  doubt  the 
great  variety  of  his  exercise,  and  especially 
his  sword  exercise,  must  contribute  very 
much  to  produce  that  result.  I  see  some 
dissent  from  an  infantry  officer  opposite  ; 
but  I  do  not  speak  from  my  ovrn  observa- 
tion alone,  I  have  heard  many  military 
officers  make  the  same  remark.  Colonel 
Hamilton  visited  those  places,  and  wo 
mean  to  act  on  the  report  which  he  brought 
back.  You  will  find  that  in  these  Estimates 
we  take  money  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings* gymnasia,  in  which  these  exercises 
may  be  practised  at  ono  or  two  of  our  prin* 
cipal  stations.  The  camp  at  Aldershot  is 
a  rather  sore  subject  with  a  friend  of  inine 
behind,  but  after  all  it  has  been  one  cf  tho 
most  useful  institutions  for  an  army  we 
have  seen  of  late  years.  It  has  been  useful 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the 
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troops,  but  in  a  different  way  in  trying 
inventions.  There  have  been  in  the  course 
of  five  years  no  less  than  150  different 
inventions  tested  there  by  use,  and  these 
tests  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  the 
service,  because  they  prevent  you  embark- 
ing, on  a  priori  expectations,  in  some  new 
form  of  material  which  may  turn  out  on 
practical  use  to  be  insufficient.  We  have 
got  among  other  inventions  tested  with 
success  one  in  which  the  right  hon.  Memher 
for  Oxfordshire  took  particular  interest. 
Again  there  has  been  at  Aldershot  less  de- 
sertion than  in  the  British  army  anywhere 
else ;  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  of 
it ;  there  has  been  less  crime  at  Aldershot, 
less  disease.  The  returns  of  the  mortality 
are  so  low  that  to  me,  having  for  a  long 
time  now  been  engaged  in  observations  on 
this  point,  they  almost  appear  fabulous. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  bound,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  admit  that  the  troops  there 
being  young,  youth  accounts  a  good  deal 
for  the  small  rate  of  mortality  ;  but  still  I 
have  no  doubt,  next  to  the  healthiness  of 
the  situation,  the  main  reason  has  been  the 
amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  which 
the  troops  undergo  there.  They  have  tried 
there  with  great  success  the  sending  out  of 
flying  camps — baking  their  own  bread, 
cooking  for  themselves,  and  conducting  all 
the  operations  that  would  take  place  in  a 
regular  campaign.  I  will  not  go  further 
into  detail  on  that  point.  With  reference 
to  the  commissariat,  I  will  read  to  the 
Committee  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Warriner,  dated  January  25,  1860,  after 
lecturing  at  Aldershot.     He  says  :— 

"  I  visited  the  oommissariat,  and  I  h.tTe  great 
pleasure  in  saying  that  the  beef  contains  at  least 
25  per  cent  more  nourishment  than  that  which  I 
usually  see  supplied  to  the  troops  in  London  and 
its  Ticinity,  and  that  the  mode  of  distribution  for 
the  prevention  of  fraud  is  exceedingly  good.  The 
bread  is  likewise  20  per  cent  better,  that  is,  four 
Aldershot  loaves  are  equal  to  five  London  ones. 
I  believe  there  are  few  places  in  the  kingdom 
where  such  good  bread  can  be  obtained  as  that 
produced  by  the  commissariat  at  Aldershot." 

There  is  a  change  which  has  been  intro* 
duced  into  tlie  niode  of  rationing  the  troops 
which  I  hope  will  lay  the  foundation  of 
very  extensive  and  valuable  improvements 
to  the  advantage  and  comfort  of  the  soldier. 
The  troops  at  Aldershot  and  two  or  three 
other  stations — in  the  Mediterranean  gar- 
risen  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — re- 
ceive from  the  commissariat,  not  only  bread 
and  meat  rations  for  a  stoppage  fi*om  their 
pay  of  ^^d,  a  day,  but  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  bread  and  groceries,  consisting  of  tea, 
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coffee,  sugar,  pepper,  and  salt,  at  an  addi- 
tional stoppage  of  l|c{.,  and  the  effect  has 
been  excellent,  because  the  commissariat, 
buying  on  a  large  scale,  can  supply  the  men 
for  the  same  money  with  a  larger  quantity, 
or,  if  not  a  larger  quantity,  a  superior 
quality  of  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  and, 
though  the  men  looked  at  it  at  first  with 
Bospicion,  the  reports  from  all  the  camps 
are  now  fully  confirmatory  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  change.  I  hope  to  extend  it  further.  I 
think  it  will  ultimately  be  found  of  enormous 
advantage  to  the  army,  and  having  one  rate 
of  stoppage  all  over  the  world,  leaving  a 
net  pay  due  to  the  soldier.  In  addition  to 
the  extension  of  flying  camps,  the  brigades 
have  been  employed  in  the  construction  of 
field  works,  digging  wells,  embarking  and 
disembarking  in  boats,  getting  carriages  on 
the  railway,  and  other  works.  The  staff 
at  the  same  time  in  each  district  has  been 
employed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
making  accurate  surveys  of  the  locality, 
and  these  surveys,  with  their  notes  sent  in 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  are  placed  in 
the  Topographical  Department,  and  may 
become  of  great  value  at  some~  future  time. 
With  regard  to  clothing,  I  am  happy  to 
say  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  of 
complaints,  in  consequence  of  the  improve- 
ments initiated  by  my  gallant  Friend  op- 
posite (General  Peel).  Under  the  mode  of 
clothing  which  formerly  existed  there  were 
great  complaints,  not  only  of  the  material, 
but  of  the  workmanship.  I  will  read  to 
the  Committee  an  extract  from  the  letter 
of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  43rd  Foot. 
He  says — 

"  I  have,  however,  the  honour  to  state,  for  your 
iofbrmation,  that  since  I  have  been  in  the  48rd 
Li|:ht  Infantry — upwards  of  twenty-two  years — I 
do  not  remember  liaving  seen  so  good  material 
supplied  for  the  nse  of  tl^  privates,  and  the  alter- 
ations required  have  been  much  fewer  than  in 
previous  years.  The  sergeants'  clothing  appears 
to  be  very  good,  and  that  for  the  staff  sergeants 
appears  somewhat  better  than  nsual." 

The  clothing,  however,  is  not  well  made 
on  our  system.  There  is  an  advantage  in  a 
certain  degree  of  competition  ;  it  kept 
everybody  up  to  the  mark.  There  was  a 
new  establishment  in  Pimlico,  conducted  by 
Colonel  Hudson,  where  the  clothing  was 
made  cheaper  and  better  than  anywhere 
else.  There  is  an  establishment  at  Wool- 
wich where  the  Artillery  clothing  is  made. 
Still  there  was  a  very  great  deal  done  by 
contract,  each  being  a  check  on  the  other. 
It  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  deal  with 
this  question  of  contract,  and  I  was  very 
much   struck  by  a  statement  made  the 


other  day,  that  in  France  they  had  done 
away  with  the  system  of  open  tenders. 
During  the  Italian  campaign  it  was  found 
that  a  vast  number  of  shoes  had  been 
sent  out  there,  not  made  of  bad  leather, 
but  not  made  of  leather  at  all,  but  of  paste- 
board, so  that  the  foot  went  through  it  in 
two  days.  Then  comes  the  question,  how 
the  troops  are  armed  ?  I  believe,  upon 
the  whole,  that  they  are  the  best  armed 
troops  of  any  nation  in  the  world  ;  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  their  weapons  should  not 
be  improved  if  possible.  I  will  say  a  few 
words  on  this  subject,  because  since  the 
volunteer  rifle  movement  hon.  Gentlemen 
have  had  their  attention  much  turned  to 
it.  At  Hythe,  General  Hay,  a  most  dis- 
tinguished officer,  and  an  excellent  judge, 
prefers  the  Whitworth  rifle  to  all  others, 
and  he  is  right ;  but  it  cost  £10,  instead 
of  £2  17f.  6d.,  the  price  of  the  Enfield. 
When  you  deal  with  an  army  that,  of 
course,  implies  an  enormous  outlay,  and 
the  question  of  expense  becomes  im- 
portant. You  are  bound  to  show  that  a 
rifle  that  costs  three  times  as  much  as 
another,  is  three  times  as  efficacious,  and 
will  kill  three  times  as  many  men.  But  I 
am  afraid  the  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  weapons  is  not  so  great  as  that. 
To  equip  an  army  of  100,000  men  with 
the  Whitworth  rifle  would  require  a  million 
of  money,  and  for  the  whole  of  tlie  army  it 
would  require  a  supply  of  nearly  five  times 
that  amount ;  so  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  Government  to  face  such  an 
expenditure  as  that.  One  officer  with 
whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject,  observed 
that  nobody  could  doubt  that  a  chrono- 
meter was  a  better  thing  thon  a  watch  ;  but 
who  would  think  of  carrying  a  chronometer 
in  his  pocket  when  a  watch  would  answer 
his  purpose ;  and  the  risk  of  loss,  or  da- 
mage was  not  so  great?  But  there  is 
another  question  that  has  been  raised 
here,  and  that  is  as  to  what  is  the  right 
bore  for  the  rifle.  In  1858  a  few"  En- 
fields  were  made  experimentally  with  the 
bore  reduced  to  half  an  inch,  and  this  was 
found  to  carry  the  some  description  of 
ball  much  further  than  with  the  larger 
bore,  and  even  to  make  a  good  show 
with  the  Whitworth.  This  leads  one  to 
suppose  that  the  question  of  the  bore  is 
much  more  important  than  has  generally 
been  supposed.  No  doubt,  the  great  fault 
of  the  Enfield  rifle  is  the  weakness  of  the 
barrel,  and  a  charge,  with  the  bayonet 
driven  home,  would  not  improve  the  weapon 
for  purposes  of  shooting.     With  a  reduced 
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bore,  however,  tlie  same  weight  of  barrel 
may  give  greater  strength.  As  the  ques- 
tion of  the  bore  is  felt  to  bo  exceedingly 
important  the  Government  liave  appointed 
A  committee  of  officers  to  inquire,  and  to 
test  with  accuracy  the  different  sises.  What 
wc  want  is  the  decision  of  practical  men, 
who  will  devote  their  energies  for  a  short 
time  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 
You  may  perhaps  say,  **  How  will  you  be 
able  to  effect  a  change  when  you  have  got 
so  very  large  a  stock  on  hand  of  rifles  of 
the  existing  bore?*'  My  answer  is,  that 
the  introduction  of  two  ammunitions  is  not 
a  thing  so  inconvenient  as  not  to  be  got 
over.  We  have  peculiar  facilities  for 
changes  of  that  description.  Our  troops 
are  scattered  all  over  the  world,  in  India, 
the  Colonies,  and  Qreat  Britain,  and  you 
may  divide  your  ammunition  in  the  same 
way.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  ammu- 
nition should  be  mixed.  If  it  were  mixed, 
no  doubt  inconvenience  would  be  felt ;  but, 
supposing  the  committee  of  officers  I  have 
referred  to  should  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  bo  wiser  in  future  to  work 
with  the  smaller  bore,  the  inconvenience 
would  be  got  over.  Admitting  some  in- 
convenience, however,  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  go  on  working  with  an  in- 
ferior weapon  if  a  better  one  can  be  found. 
Passing  from  this  topic  let  me  proceed  to 
one  in  which  I  have  always  taken  a  deep 
interest — the  health  of  the  army.  The 
mortality  of  the  troops  abroad  is,  generally 
speaking,  greater  than  the  mortality  at  home, 
because  abroad  there  come  into  play  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  climate  and  other  causes, 
which  tell  against  the  health  of  the  soldiers. 
But  even  abroad  there  is  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  the  troops,  except  in 
India,  where  during  the  war  they  suffered 
much  exposure,  which  caused  consequent 
debility  and  death.  I  turn,  however,  to  the 
mortality  at  home,  about  which  there  has 
been  so  much  discussion  in  this  House  and 
elsewhere,  it  being  much  more  possible  to 
attend  to  the  health  of  the  soldier  at  home 
by  judicious  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  than  it  is  abroad.  I  should  add 
that  1  have  a  strong  reason  for  not  dwell- 
ing on  the  mortality  abroad,  and  that  is, 
unless  you  take  long  averages  you  cannot 
come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  regarding 
it.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the 
West  Indies.  You  may  have  for  a  time  a 
low  state  of  mortality  among  the  troops 
there.  Then  there  comes  a  terrible  epi- 
demic that  decimates  your  regiments,  and 
luileas   you   take  ono  of  these  epidemic 
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years  into  the  average  your  calculations 
will  be  unsatisfactory.  In  England,  with 
more  supervision  and  better  climate,  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  army  was  not  so 
variable.  I  And,  taking  the  average  of  tho 
fifteen  years  previous  to  1856,  and  com- 
paring the  mortality  then  with  that  of  the 
last  year,  that  wo  have  the  following  re- 
sults : — The  mortality  of  the  Household 
Cavalry,  which  was  ten  per  1,000  in  the 
former  period,  is  now  8*24  ;  cavalry  of  the 
Line,  former  average  13*3,  now  7*92 ; 
Royal  Artillery,  former  average  1 4*4,  now 
8*09  ;  Royal  Engineers,  former  average 
11*2,  now  7*19;  Foot  Guards,  former 
average  19  and  a  fraction,  now  7*74 :  In- 
fantry of  the  Line,  former  average  17*9, 
now  8*05.  In  the  depot  battalions  ihe 
average  is  higher  than  in  the  others, 
being  for  last  year  12*28.  Let  me  guard 
the  House  against  a  too  strict  deduction 
from  those  figures.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  improved  health  of  the  troops  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  owing  to  their  being 
dressed  better,  fed  and  housed  better ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
army  is  a  great  deal  younger  now  than 
it  was  previous  to  the  Crimean  war.  At 
the  termination  of  that  war  many  old 
men  left  the  army,  and  their  places  were 
supplied  by  younger  lives,  and  probably 
the  improved  health  of  the  army  js  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  diminished  ages  of 
the  men,  though  it  is  satisfactory  to  think 
that  a  part  of  the  improvement  has  been 
caused  by  our  sanitary  reforms.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Household  Cavalry,  which  were  neither 
in  India  nor  the  Crimea,  and  therefore 
never  cx|K)sed  to  the  causes  that  rendered 
it  necessary  to  supply  the  places  of  old  men 
with  young,  the  mortality  has  fallen  from 
ten  to  8-24  in  1,000,  now  eight  per  1.000 
is  the  average  mortality  of  the  healthiest 
class  in  tho  country — the  agricultural  la- 
bourers ;  if  we  can  bring  tlie  mortality  in 
the  army  to  be  no  greater  than  that  among 
agricultural  labourers  we  shall  remove  from 
it  the  stigma  of  being  an  unhealthy  pro- 
fession, and  make  it  more  popular  than  it 
now  is.  At  Aldershot  the  rates  of  mortality 
have  been  as  low  as  five  and  a  fraction,  or 
excluding  casualties,  4*6  per  1,000,  whieh 
certainly  is  a  very  low  rate  indeed.  I  now 
pass  on  to  the  subject  of  volunteer  corps. 
There  are  many  gentlemen  present  who 
will  quarrel  with  me  for  having  this  year 
taken  no  Vote  for  the  training  of  yeomanry 
corps.  My  reason  is,  that  at  a  time  when 
the  Estimates  were  becoming  so  large 
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thought  I  ought  to  reduce  everythiug  that 
could  be  reduced  without  prejudice  or  in- 
jury to  the  public  interests  ;  and,  aa  these 
corpB  have  been  out  regularly  nnd  been 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  I 
thought  it  better  to  omit  the  Vote  for  their 
training  this^year.  It  will  be  observed 
that  I  have  introduced  a  sum  for  the  pay- 
ment of  adjutants  for  training  rifle  and 
artillery  corps.  It  is  important  to  give 
as  regular  and  as  military  an  organization 
as  we  can  to  those  bodies.  It  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  feeling 
these  corps  have  displayed.  There  are 
great  difficulties,  however,  in  their  way.  I 
bce  one  in  particular  with  regard  to  which 
I  think  it  is  wise  to  raise  a  warning  voice — 
namely,  the  ambition  on  the  part  of  volun- 
teer corps  to  excel  in  point  of  numbers,  to 
make  their  corps  as  large  as  they  can,  irre- 
spective of  their  permanence.  I  have  seen 
it  asserted  that  those  corps  should  be  com- 
posed of  all  classes  ;  that  people  should 
stand  in  them  shoulder  to  shoulder,  irre- 
spective of  rank.  Nobody  can  object  to 
that.  Certainly  the  Government  would 
never  in  any  way  oppose  such  an  arrange- 
ment. But  there  is  something  to  look  to 
beyond  that.  The  question  is,  will  such 
corps  be  permanent^  I  believe  that  corps, 
left  to  extraneous  support,  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  time.  You  will  sometimes  find 
two  or  three  gentlemen  put  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  and  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  associate  themselves  to  equip 
men  who  are  not  able  to  equip  themselves. 
Now,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  there 
is  a  great  defect  in  corps  where  all  the 
men  are  not  able  to  equip  themselves. 
When  the  first  excitement  dies  away,  the 
seal  ef  those  who  have  contributed  to  the 
fundd][will^vani8h,J  their^  subscriptions  will 
diminish,  and  the  numbers  of  the  corps  will 
diminish  too.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
man  finds  his  own  outfit,  Government  pro- 
viding him,  of  course,  with  arms,  he  will 
naturally  become  fond  of  the  corps  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  of  the  exercises  of 
the  soldier;  and  the  corps  supplied  with 
such  men  will  be  a  permanent  one.  I  may 
refer  to  another  error  which  ought  to  be 
AYoided.  The^^money  subscribed  is  fre- 
quently not  expended  in  a  way  that  is 
advantageous.  Sometimes  it^^is  laid  out 
on  uniforms  that  are  too  expensive,  some- 
times on  bands,  and  in  other  ways  not 
beneficial  for  the  corps.  There  is  a  doc- 
trine which  1  see  often  put  forward — 
namely,  that  solidity  is  not  a  thing  which 
ia  required  in  troops,  and  that  loose  order 


is  at  once  the  most  effective  and  the  most 
easily  acquired.  Now,  speaking  in  the 
presence  of  military  men,  I  apprehend  that 
the  duty  of  irregular  troops  is  more  diffi- 
cult both  to  learn  and  to  do  well  than  that 
of  regular  troops.  When  persons  talk  of 
loose  order  they  think  it  means  less  drill  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  implies  more 
drill.  A  man  can  stand  with  his  shoulder 
against  the  shoulder  of  his  neighbour,  and 
may  be  kept  in  that  way  from  straying  out 
of  his  place.  But  when  men  have  to  act 
separately,  when  they  have  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  ground,  to  have  an  instinct, 
not  only  of  what  the  enemy  but  of  what 
their  own  comrades  are  doing;  when  they 
are  not  all  attempting  to  maintain  the 
same  regularity  of  proceedings,  but  each 
has  to  bo  master  of  himself  and  of  the  po- 
sition in  which  he  is  individually  placed, 
depend  upon  it  a  much  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  military  matters  is  required 
than  is  necessary  for  going  through  the 
ordinary  movements  of  an  infantry  corps. 
Therefore,  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
these  corps  will  do  wisely  in  insisting  as 
much  as  possible  on  every  kind  of  drill. 
The  drill  need  not  be  complicated  or  diffi- 
cult, but  it  ought  to  be  systematic,  and  the 
men  should  be  made  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  movements  they  do  learn.  It  is 
sometimes  said,  if  the  volunteers  can  shoot 
well,  that  is  enough.  But  there  is  one 
great  instance  to  the  contrary  which  I 
think  almost  settles  the  whole  question.  I 
have  always  heard  from  the  highest  military 
authorities,  not  connected  with  this  coun- 
try, that  the  best  skirmishers  in  the  world 
are  the  French  tirailleurs.  Yet  this  pre- 
eminence of  theirs  is  combined  with  the 
character  of  being  the  worst  shots.  They 
know  how  to  cover  themselves,  how  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  how 
to  act  against  him  with  effect;  and  Russian 
and  Austrian  officers  assure  us  they  are 
about  the  very  best  skirmishers  in  the  world. 
If  that,  then,  be  the  case,  I  only  hope  that 
the  appointments  we  have  made  of  inspec- 
tors with  that  experienced  and  energetic 
officer.  Colonel  McMurdough  at  their  head, 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  these  volun- 
teer corps.  I  now  come  to  the  manufac- 
turing department,  and  the  Votes  for  the 
wages  of  labour  and  cost  of  materials.  I 
will  shortly  state  what  has  been  done  in 
this  respect.  At  Woolwich,  the  old  Royal 
Gun  Factory  has  been  closed.  I  had  great 
hesitation  in  taking  that  step;  among  other 
reasons,  because  of  the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished officer  at  the  head  of  that  esta- 
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blifthroent.  Colonel  Eardiey  Wilinot,  for 
whom  1  have  a  high  regard.  But  no  con- 
Biderations  of  private  feeling  or  of  disad- 
vantage to  any  individual  can  weigh  for  an 
instant  against  the  interests  of  the  public 
service ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
Royal  factory  at  Woolwich,  to  cast  guns 
that  can  be  cast  elsewhere  just  as  well,  I 
and  possibly,  for  aught  I  know,  just  as 
cheap,  was  a  mistake.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  been  aniious  to  press  forward  as 
rapidly  as  we  could  the  creation  of  the 
matinel  which  must  be  manufactured  by 
the  Government,  because  we  cannot  get  it 
from  any  private  firm.  We  have  thought  it 
best  to  go  to  the  trade  for  what  the  trade 
can  make,  and  to  confine  ourselves  to  pro- 
ducing what  the  trade  cannot  produce. 
We  have,  therefore,  enlarged  the  factory, 
and  obtained  additional  machinery  to  a 
large  amount;  and  we  hope  by  this  means, 
and  by  the  aid  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong's 
works  at  Elswick,  to  have,  between  the 
Ist  of  January  last  and  the  end  of  the 
next  financial  year,  something  not  very  far 
short  of  3,000  rifled  guns.  We  are  also 
anxious,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  issue  Arm- 
strong guns  for  the  navy,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  place  a  considerable 
number  on  board  of  Her  Majesty's  ships. 
The  last  gun  made  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong 
and  sent  to  be  tried,  was  a  12- pounder. 
The  following  was  the  result : — Forty  con- 
secutive rounds  were  fired  from  the  new 
12-pounder  field  gun  of  8  cwt.,  with  the 
mtntmum  charge  of  11  lb.  Sox.  of  slow 
powder.  Experiment  shows  that  we  have 
been  wrong  for  some  time  in  using  pow- ' 
der  of  so  quick  a  detonating  nature  for 
artillery  practice,  and  especially  for  rifled 
cannon,  which  require  slower  powder  than 
that  suited  to  other  arms.  At  seven 
degrees  of  elevation  in  dre  rounds,  the 
range  being  from  2,465  to  2,495  yards, 
the  difference  in  the  range  was  65  yards, 
and  the  greatest  difference  in  width 
three  yards.  Then  at  eight  degrees  of 
elevation,  the  range  reaching  2,797  yards, 
with  60  yards  of  difference  between  the 
five  shots,  and  only  one  yard  of  differ- 
ence in  Uie  width.  Again,  at  nine  de- 
grees of  elevation  the  range  comes  up  to 
0,000  yards  and  upwards,  with  85  yards 
difference  between  the  five  shots,  and  three 
yards  as  the  greatest  difference  in  the 
width.  In  point  of  fact,  almost  all  of 
these  shots  but  three  or  four  would  have 
struck  within  a  9-feet  target.  The  ra- 
"ity  and   accuracy    with    which    small 
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practice  made  at  Shoeburyness,  is  some* 
thing  marvellous.  We  have  to-day  an  ac- 
count in  the  newspapers  of  the  success  of  a 
gun,  in  which  1  have  long  taken  a  great 
interest,  and  with  respect  to  which  I  have 
been  in  constant  communication  with  Mr. 
Whitworth.  The  effect  of  that  gun  seems 
excellent.  People  may  be  much  excited 
if  they  see  it  surpass  Sir  W.  Armstrong's 
weapon.  It  has  not,  in  fact,  yet  surpassed 
Sir  W.  Armstrong's  gun,  which  may,  how« 
ever,  shoot  a  little  short.  But  recollect 
that  Sir  W.  Armstrong  has  not  yet  made 
a  gun  with  a  view  to  the  special  object  of 
range.  Ho  has  always  made  shell  guns, 
and  a  very  great  range  is  got  by  a 
small  bore.  Sir  W.  Armstrong  has  never 
yet  tried  firing  at  an  enormous  distance 
aloue,  but  has  sought  to  send  a  shell  that 
will  do  the  greatest  destruction  to  the 
enemy  ;  and  he  observed  to  me  a  few  days 
ago,  speaking  of  the  Whitworth  gnn,  "That 
gun  will,  no  doubt,  beat  mine  in  range,  if  it 
in  made  for  range ;  but  1  can  make  one 
for  range  also,  and  you  will  then  see  whe- 
ther my  gun  is  equal  to  Mr.  Whitworth 's." 
And  that  is  perfectly  fair.  But  we  have 
this  assurance,  that  Sir  W.  Armstrong's  gun 
has  now  been  tested  for  a  long  time ;  we 
know  its  durability.  There  is  one  of  his 
guns  now  at  Shoeburyness  that  the  experi? 
meuts  were  first  made  with.  Some  guns 
have  burst  after  200  rounds  have  been 
fired  with  them  ;  but  this  gun  has  fired 
more  than  2,000  rounds ;  and  if  you  pat 
your  finger  to  the  rifling,  you  will  find  it 
just  as  sharp  and  perfect  as  when  it  left 
the  factory.  Then  you  have  the  test  of 
lightness  and  durability.  The  durability 
of  the  Whitworth  gun  has,  of  course,  yet 
to  he  proved,  though  the  material  should 
guarantee  that  quality.  There  is  great 
alarm  lest  Sir  W.  Armstrong's  gun  is  beaten, 
and  people  ask,  **  What  are  you  to  do  in 
that  case  with  all  his  guns  ?"  But  wo  have 
Mr.  Whit  worth's  testimony  that  the  Arm- 
strong gun  is  undoubtedly  of  the  right  con- 
struction ;  and  the  difference  between  them 
lies  not  in  the  make,  but  in  the  manner  of 
rifling  them.  The  question  is  rather  one 
of  the  shape  of  the  rifling  and  of  the  projec- 
tile, than  a  question  of  eonstmetion  ;  and 
whichever  of  the  rival  inveutiona  is  the 
better  we  are  perfectly  safe.  We  have 
got  a  weapon  which  has  not  been  surpassed, 
if  indeed  it  has  been  equalled,  and  which, 
moreover,  is  capable  of  being  adapted  to 
the  new  process.  But  Sir  W.  Armstrong 
is  not  the  man  to  be  daunted  by  a  diffi- 
culty, and  there  is  no  donbt  that,  whatever 
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happens,  we  shall  have  from  him  the  heat 
and  most  admirable  weapon  that  can  he 
made.  Mny  I  be  allowed,  on  behalf  of  a 
raluable  public  servant,  to  contradict,  as  I 
ha?e  been  asked  to  do,  a  statement  \Yhich 
has  gone  forth  respecting  the  Armstrong 
guns  sent  to  China?  It  has  been  said 
that  the  wood  of  which  the  carriages  were 
made  was  so  rotten  that  the  screws  fell  out. 
Now,  there  carriages  were  duly  made  of 
the  best  teak  which  the  carriage  factory  at 
Woolwich  could  produce.  I  will  not  speak 
of  the  evidence  of  the  men,  but  the  captain 
of  the  ship,  who  had  no  interest  iti  the 
matter,  said  there  was  no  sign  of  decay 
about  the  limber ;  that  the  whole  weight 
of  the  limber  pressed  upon  an  iron  bar, 
which  was  not  meant  to  bear  it ;  and  of 
course  it  gave  way.  I  may  state,  as  we 
are  now  on  the  subject  of  arms,  that  the 
Enfield  rifle  is  now  in  the  hands  of  all  our 
regular  troops,  and  of  all  the  embodied  mi- 
litia. It  is  also  available  for  all  the  disem- 
bodied militia,  a  considerable  number  of 
whom  have  applied  for  it,  and  for  volunteer 
corps.  It  is  available,  too,  for  all  pension* 
era  the  moment  they  apply  for  it,  and  like- 
wiie  for  the  Irish  Constabulary,  should  ap- 
plication be  made  for  it  from  that  quarter. 
The  Enfield  is  now  produced  at  the  rate  of 
2,000  muskets  a  week,  so  that  we  shall 
have  a  good  stock  on  hand,  and  therefore 
we  stand  very  well  on  these  points.  I 
go  back  to  the  subject  of  Woolwich,  be- 
cause it  involves  a  very  important  question. 
Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  only  great  arsenal  and  depdt  we  have  ; 
and  it  has  been  urged  that  not  only  should 
Woolwich  be  fortified,  but  that  another 
depot  should  be  established.  I  have  no 
doubt  we  might  select  some  central  place 
for  stores,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  see  another 
artenal  made.  We  have  already  the  ar- 
senal of  Sir  William  Armstrong  at  Elswick  ; 
that  of  Mr.  Whitworth  at  Manchester  ;  we 
have  another  on  the  Mersey,  another  at 
Birmingham,  and  also  those  of  Low  Moor 
and  Qospel  Oak.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
country  in  the  world  so  rich  in  arsenals  as 
England.  So  great  is  our  repute  in  this 
respect,  that  foreign  Governments — the 
French,  the  Austrian,  and  the  Russian 
Governments— all  send  over  here  to  have 
munitions  of  war  of  all  kinds  constructed,  in- 
cluding rifled  guns.  Many  persons,  indeed, 
have  felt  greatly  alarmed  at  those  proceed- 
ings. They  say,  in  fact,  that  we  in^ngland 
are  making  weapons  that  may  some  day  be 
turned  against  ourselves.  Now,  I,  for  one, 
do  not  share  in  that  feeling.    In  the  first 


place,  those  foreign  Governments,  in  send- 
ing to  this  country  for  their  munitioos  of 
war,  arc  in  reality  giving  practice,  skill, 
and  perfection  to  our  arsenals,  and  not  to 
their  own  ;  and  the  result  would  be,  if  a 
war  were  to  arise,  that  they  would  be  with- 
out the  means  of  augmenting  iheir  maUrielf 
and  wo  should  step  into  their  shoes  and  find 
ourselves  immensely  benefited  by  the  fa- 
cilities they  have  afforded  us  in  this  respect. 
My  view  is,  that  we  want  a  central  dep6t, 
but  not  an  additional  arsenal.     The  great 
mass  of  the  items  in  the  large  Vote  for 
Miscellaneous  Stores  have  reference  toother 
munitions  of  war,  including  shot  and  shell. 
In  former  years  the  manufacture  of  stores 
in  the  manufacturing  departments  at  Wool- 
wich for  supply  to  meet  outstanding  de- 
mands, for  home  and  foreign  service,  were 
two,  three,  and  even  four  years  in  arrear, 
but  by  the  great  ezeHions  which  have  been 
made  during  the  past  year,  these  arreara 
will  be  all,  or  nearly  all,  cleared  off,  and 
the  demand  of  the  year  1860-61  alone  to 
be  met.     The  amounts  are  very  large,  bat 
they  make  provision  for  all  the  different 
materials  that  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  our  rifles  at  Enfield  and  great 
guns  at  Woolwich.     I  pass  over  all  the 
Votes  in  which  there  are  reductions,  with 
the  remark  that  wherever  I  could  fairiy 
make  a  reduction  I  have  done  so.     Those 
reductions  have  not  been  large,  but  I  have 
honestly  done  my  best  in   that  respect. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  say  here  that  Vote 
12,  for  fortifications,  has  been  inserted  in  a 
lump  sum  ;  but  when  I  come  to  the  Vote  I 
shall  only  ask  the  Committee  to  affree  to 
a  small  sum  on  account.     Vote  14  is  for 
barracks,  and  there  is  one  item  of  it  to 
which  I  attach  some  importance— namely, 
that  which  provides  for  a  new  range  at 
Fleetwood,  with  the  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  of   musketry  for  the 
north  of  England   similar  to  that  which 
exists  for  the  south  at  Hythe.     The  ffreat 
increase  in   the  resort  to  Hythe  of  the 
members  of  volunteer  corps  and  the  militia 
for  practice  has  rendered  that  place,  as  a 
school  of  musketry,  altogether  unequal  to 
the  demands  upon  it ;  and  therefore  it  is 
in  contemplation  to  establish  another  in  the 
north  of  England,  which  will  be  the  means 
of  saving  a  great  deal  of  expense  now  in- 
curred in  moving  troops  from  the  northern 
parts  of  England  and   from    Scotland  to 
Hythe  for  the  purpose  of  musketry  prac- 
tice.    The  Vote  also  includes  a  consider- 
able extension  of  the  practice  ground  at 
Shoeburyness  and  a  new  range  at  Graves- 
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ettd  fur  tlio  uso  of  the  Iroopg.  Wo  Iibv« 
iIbo  mado  proriiiiDii  for  gtii-worki,  and  for 
th«  erection  of  n  gjraiinaiuin  at  Aldcrsliot; 
for  tho  erection  of  a  new  hospital  at  Wool- 
wich, nhich  IB  much  required,  and  nliich 
will  gifo  an  increase  in  the  bnrrack  accom- 
modation at  thnt  plHCa  ;  and  for  on  oi- 
periment  which  is  about  to  bo  tried  at 
ColcheBter,  af  to  whetlier  or  not  we  cannot 
build  huts  of  brick  of  a  more  durable  cbn- 
raoter  than  the  wooden  Uut«  now  in  use, 
and  yet  cheaper  than  harmcki  Tlio  cnlcu 
lationa  for  thia  purpose  look  very  well  on 
paper,  and  I  have  every  confidence  in  the 
judgment  of  Captain  Gallon,  who  lins  under- 
taken the  erection  of  tbo  huts.  It  is  also  in 
contemplation  to  increase  the  barrack  ac- 
commodation at  Nottingham  and  York,  with 
the  »iew  to  lessen  the  inconvenience  of 
tmopa  being  broken  up  and  scattered  in 
detacliracnts,  n  syatcni  which  is  now  gene- 
rally condemned.  Frovision  is  also  made  for 
the  erection  of  new  barracks  at  Chelsea,  and 
when  they  are  erected,  the  Portman  Street 
Barracks  will  no  longer  be  the  opprobrium 
of' the  metropolis.  It  is  also  the  intention 
of  the  Oovornment,  in  the  esse  ofsmall,  in- 
convenient, nnd  unhealthy  barrncks,  which 
«re  often  surroondcd  by  l.uildings  of  a 
worso  character,  to  sell  those  barracks, — 
an  arrangement  by  which  there  can  bo 
-no  doubt  the  country  will  derive  great  mil 
vantage  on  the  score  of  economyf  as  welf 
M  of  tho  increased  health  and  comfort  o- 
the  troops,  I  have  come  now  to  the  end 
of  everything  which  appears  to  require  ex- 
planation. On  the  Royal  Military  College  I 
make  no  observation,  because  the  plans  for 
its  improvement  and  organisation,  though 
they  may  be  expected  when  carried  out  to 
have  n  beneficial  effect  on  that  institution, 
came  in  too  late  to  receive  dueconslderolion. 
Tho  Votes  for  the  non-efieciive  service  re- 

3uire  no  comment,  as  they  show  a  slight 
ecrease.  In  conclusion,  these  Baiitnntes, 
I  Am  conscious,  nre  of  enormons  niagni- 
tudo,  but  I  trust  the  Committee  will  believe 
tiiat  the  Government  have  done  their  ut- 
issible  the  burden 
iiblic  consistently 
I  efficiency  which 
IB  time  in  which 
degreo  accounts 
We  are  now  in  a 
;  tha employment 
iriel;  I  have  en- 
le  to  nmke  these 
transition-time ; 
heir  weight  nnd 
there  ta  aach  a 
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delerminatiou  in  this  country  to  see  its  de- 
fences put  on  a  safe  and  sound  footing  that 
the  Committee  will  not  hesitate  to  Vote 
the  necessary  Supplies,  and  wliat  is  more, 
that  the  community  at  large  will  approve 
the  conduct  of  their  repreBentatives. 

Motion  made,  nnd  Question  proposed, — 

•'  That  A  sum,  not  excecdjog  £1,199,030.  bs 
graotcd  to  Her  Msjeat]',  to  dafraj  tho  cha)«e  of 
tho  Pay  nnd  Allowances  of  Ucr  Majeilj's  Uod 
Forces  nt  Homo  and  Abroad,  ciclusiVB  of  India, 
which  will  coma  in  the  course  of  pajment  frmn 
the  iBt  itj  of  April  1860,  to  tbe  Mst  daj  of 
March  1861,  inclusive." 

Mh.W,  WILLIAMS  oipresied  his  Opin- 
ion that  before  the  Vote  was  granted  time 
ought  to  be  given  for  the  consideration  of 
these  enormous  Bstimates.  He  had  in- 
tended to  move  a  reduction  of  this  Vole, 
but,  as  he  did  not  expect  to  receive  any 
great  amount  of  support,  be  should  not 
waste  time  by  proposing  any  Aaiendment. 

Sir  jambs  FERGUSSON  said,  that 
he  bad  been  much  gratified  by  the  general 
statement  of  tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  bo  felt  assured  that  the  CommiUee 
would  cboerfully  vote  the  amount  asked 
for,  inasmuch  as  the  earrying  out  of  the 
proposed  works  woold  render  the  national 
defences  far  more  secure  than  they  had 
hitherto  been,  although  they  might  regret 
that  such  an  immense  expenditure  nas  ne- 
cessary, at  a  time  when  tbe  Government 
assured  tbem  that  arrangements  were  in 
progress  which  would  lead  to  a  settlemeot 
of  European  affairs  upon  a  more  peaceful 
uasis.  Be  was  glad  to  find  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  army  was  to  be  in  rank  and 
file,  and  not  in  officers.  The  right  bon. 
Gentleman  had  instituted  »  comparison 
between  tbe  number  of  officers  in  the 
English  and  in  foreign  armies,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  so  many  officers  were 
not  required  in  tho  English  army,  beeanse 
tve  possessed  snch  an  excellent  body  ct 
non-com  missioned  officers.  There  was, 
however,  one  class  of  officers  which  pre- 
dominated in  the  British  army,  as  con- 
pared  with  Continental  armies;  he  meant 
the  class  of  field  officers.  The  Engli^ 
army  was  the  only  army  iu  which  a  batta- 
lion was  called  a  regiment.  In  foreign 
armies  sercrsi  battalions  were  incladed  in 
a  regiment,  and  the  consequenee  was  m 
large  increase  in  the  field  omeers  «•  eon- 
pared  with  foreign  armies.  He  nwe,  how- 
ever, for  the  purpose  of  saying  a  few 
words  on  ihe  subject  of  the  militia.  The 
right  hon.  Gentlenian  seemed  to  have  rois- 
takcD  what  fell  from  him  earlier  in  tbe 
evening  on  that  subjeet.     What  fas  aaked 
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the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  whether  it 
woa  his  intention  to  embody  from  time  to 
time  regiments  of  militia?  It  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  a  militia  should  bo  a 
sort  of  supplementary  army.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  should  be  retained,  except  upon 
emergencies,  as  a  local  force.  He  hoped, 
however,  attention  would  be  paid  to  filling 
up  the  regiments  of  militia,  for  at  present 
commanding  officers  were  refused  permis- 
sion to  strike  off  absentees,  so  that  the 
establishment  in  most  regiments  was  thirty 
or  forty  per  cent  below  the  number  borne 
upon  the  books.  He  would  also  ask 
whether  it  was  intended  to  arm  the  militia 
with  rifles  before  issuing  them  to  the  volun- 
teer corps. 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT:  They  are 
armed  with  them,  or  they  can  be  had  upon 
application. 

SiE  JAMBS  FERGUSSON:  He  could 
assure  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  that  great 
difficulty  was  found  in  getting  new  and  im- 
proved rifles.  It  was  true  that  the  militia 
were  promised  rifles,  but  they  were  of 
the  pattern  of  1853,  and  not  the  new 
and  improved  pattern  which  was  to  be 
supplied  to  the  volunteer  corps.  lie 
thought  that  the  militia  being  of  a  more 
permanent  character  than  the  volunteers, 
they  ought  to  bo  furnished  in  the  first 
place  with  arras  of  the  best  description. 
He  knew  in  his  own  regiment  they  were 
promised  rifles,  but  they  had  not  got  them. 
It  was  only  by  supplying  the  militia  with 
good  rifles,  so  that  they  could  go  through 
a  course  of  good  musketry  drill,  that  they 
could  attain  their  full  efficiency.  Another 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  called  atten- 
tion was  a  remark  which  had  fallen  from 
an  hon.  Member  on  the  subject  of  the  Staff. 
He  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Staff  would 
be  made  as  efficient  as  the  other  branches 
of  the  service,  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  the 
armj  itself.  He  could  not,  however,  allow 
the  kind  of  slur  which  had  been  passed 
upon  the  old  Staff  to  pass  unnoticed.  He 
considered  that  when  the  British  army  was 
in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol,  taking 
into  account  the  limited  number  of  men  at 
its  disposal,  it  was  a  wonder  how  that  Staff 
had  accomplished  so  much  as  it  did,  and 
the  censure  lavished  upon  it  was  wholly 
undeserved.  He  would  only  add  that  he 
felt  great  satisfaction  at  the  promises  held 
out  of  increased  barrack  accommodation, 
which  would  considerably  improve  the 
health  of  the  men,  a  subject  in  which  no 
one  took  more  interest  than  the  officers 
themselves. 


Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  he  wished  to 
know  when  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  statp  of  the 
national  defences  would  be  laid  before 
Parliament,  and  when  the  country  would 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  determination 
of  the  Government  conseqaent  upou  that 
Report.  He  understood  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  recommend  that  a  sum  of 
£10,000,000  should  be  expended  upon  the 
improvement  of  our  defences,  and,  there- 
fore it  was  a  question  of  great  import* 
ance. 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  he  did 
not  think  the  Commissioners  would  thank 
him  if  he  were  to  publish  nakedly  the  pro- 
posals they  had  made,  without  giving  tho 
House  and  the  country  the  advantage  of 
knowing  the  arguments  and  opinions  by 
which  they  were  supported.  He  could 
assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he 
only  received  the  signed  and  complete  Re- 
port on  Saturday  last,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  any  department  to  have  a  more  im- 
portant and  grave  subject  of  consideration. 
Not  only  defensive,  but  financial  questiona 
were  involved,  and  the  best  military  science 
was  required  to  decide  as  to  the  proportions 
to  be  maintained  between  works  and  men. 
It  was  altogether  a  subject  of  great  in- 
terest, and,  while  conscious  of  the  great 
desire  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  felt 
to  press  his  own  views,  he  (Mr.  S.  Her- 
bert) must  ask  him  not  to  urge  upon  tho 
Government  to  bring  forward  a  premature 
and  crude  scheme,  but  to  allow  time  for  a 
deliberate  and  careful  investigation ;  so 
that  when  they  laid  a  proposal  before  the 
House,  they  might  do  so  with  the  greatest 
weight  and  authority.  [Mr.  Horsman  :— 
When  shall  we  have  the  Report  ?}  He 
thought  nothing  would  be  more  unsatisfac- 
tory than  to  throw  the  Report  upon  the 
table  without  at  the  same  time  giving  some 
indication  of  the  views  of  the  Government 
and  the  military  authorities.  In  answer 
to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Ayr 
(Sir  J.  Fergusson),  he  could  only  say  that 
the  pattern  of  1853  was  the  class  of  the 
arms  now  in  use.  As  fast  as  the  rifles 
came  in,  the  War  Office  issued  them,  always 
keeping,  of  course,  a  sufficient  stock  on 
hand.  The  volunteers  were  promised  a 
short  rifle  in  substitution  of  the  long  one 
whenever  enough  were  in  store  ;  but  some 
corps  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  which 
he  thought  was  a  sound  one,  that  the  long 
Enfield  was  a  more  accurate  and  better 
weapon.  As  to  the  militia  regiments, 
some  of  them  had  ahready  got  the  rifles. 
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and  no  time  would  be  lost  in  sending  down 
arms  when  applied  for.  He  admitted  that 
the  stato  of  the  disembodied  militia  was 
Terj  alarming,  the  nominal  force  being 
greatlj  aboYO  that  actually  avnilable.  The 
reason  why  commanding  officers  were  not 
allowed  to  strike  off  the  names  of  absentees 
was  that  this,  it  was  found,  only  added  to 
the  number  of  fradulent  enlistments  and 
desertions.  Ho  trusted,  however,  that  by 
adopting  some  portions  of  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  of  last  year  this  evil  might 
in  some  degree  be  rectified,  though  ho  did 
not  pretend  that  it  could  be  altogether 
cured.  Some  legislation  would  probably 
be  required  on  this  subject,  and  he  should 
shortly  state  in  detail  the  proposals  of  the 
Government. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  had  lis- 
tened attentively  to  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the    Secretary  for 
War,  and  could  not  refrain  from  availing 
himself  of  that  opportunity  of  entering  a 
very  respectful,  but  most  earnest  protest 
against  the  enormous  extravagance  of  our 
national  expenditure,  and  more  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  established  instru- 
ments of  our  national  defences.     Year  by 
year  these  Estimates  increase  with  so  lit- 
tle apparent  hope  of  diminution,  that  within 
a  short  period  the  effective  of  the  British 
army  had  more   than    doubled,  and   yet 
when  any  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  or 
reeommend  an  improved  supervision  of  our 
public  expenditure,  as  was  the  case  the 
other  night  with  the  Motion  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Stafford  (Mr.  Wise) 
it  is  sure  to  be  met  with  a  cold  supercilious 
sneer,  which  even  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer the  other  evening  condescended  to 
endorse.    It  is  true  the  Bill,  as  the  French 
would  say,  is  tre$  hien  dorie  with  exqui- 
site refinement,  and  our  senses  are  lulled 
into  forgetfulness  by  the  eloquent  appeals 
which  are  addressed  to  us ;   but  it  wont 
do  any  longer — we  want  something  more 
than  eloquence  to  induce  us  year  by  year 
to  go  on  voting  these  immense  sums  of 
money  which  not  only  affect  the  rich  and 
wealthy,  but  which  tend  to  tax  the  poor 
man's  food,  and  without  reason  and  justice 
enhatee  the  burthens  we  all  must  share. 
Therefore,  it  was,  that  although  he  was  as 
anxious  as  any  man  in  the  House,  whether 
military  or  civilian,  to  see  the  comfort  of 
dM  army,  as  well  as  its  discipline,  placed 
the  most  efficient  footing;    yet  he 
it  the  time  had  come  when  the  House 
determine  not  only  to  protest,  but 
ia  this  matter  with  that  spirit  and 


decision  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  absolutely  require.     Eloquence  alone 
wont  do.    The  House  has  now  had  the  op- 
portunity of  considering  the  three  financial 
statements  which  have  been  so  recently 
submitted  to  it,  namely,  the  financial  state- 
ment, the  Navy  Estimates,  and  now  the 
Army  Estimates  ;   and  with  reference  to 
the  first  of  these  three,  if  anything  could 
induce  the  House,  even  were  it  otherwiae 
disposed,  to  vote  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Budget,  it  was  the  eloquence  and  power 
with  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer tickled  our  imaginations  and  insinu- 
ated   himself    into    our    pockets.     Then, 
again,  as  regards  the  Navy  Estimates,  if 
anything    could    persuade  the   House  to 
accept  without  a  murmur  the  official  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  for  the  Admiralty, 
it  was  the  straightforward  frankness  and 
professional  skill  and  ability  with  which 
my  noble  Friend  (Lord  Clarence   Paget) 
handled   his   subject.     And  now,  if  any- 
thing could  induce  us  to  forget  our  suf- 
ferings and  burdens,  and  accord  a  willing 
approval   to  every   item   of    these  Army 
Estimates,  it  is  the  clear  and  interesting 
statement,  and  the  grace  with  which  the 
right    hon.  Gentleman    has    detailed   Hie 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  service.    But 
these  are  the  financial  field-days  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  dreas  up  a 
statement  in  gaudy  attire,  calculated  to 
moke  us  look  upon  it  for  the  time  being 
with  kindness  and  sympathy  even  to  ap- 
plaud the  performance  ;  but,  alas,  this  is 
soon  over ;  the  stem  realities  of  life  soon 
bring  us  to  our  senses,  and  here  we  are, 
at  peace  with  all  the  world,  with  a  deficit 
of  near  £10,000,000  to  meet  our  current 
expenditure,  and  with  Estimates  for  the 
army  and  navy  amounting  together  to  near- 
ly £30,000,000.  Perhaps  the  House  would 
allow  him  to  state  one  or  two  facts  on  this 
subject.     The  Army  Estimates  of  1859-60 
showed    a  decrease   in   comparison   with 
1858-9  of  £9,695;  whereas  in  the  present 
year  (one  of  peace,  be  it  remembered)  Par- 
liament was  called  upon  to  vote  an  increase 
of  £  1 ,982,000.    Last  year  the  Nary  Esti- 
mates showed  an  increase  of  £961,810  in 
comparison   with   1858-9 ;    whereas    this 
year  there  was  a  net  increase  over  those  of 
1859-60  of  £1.025,000.    This  waa  a  most 
serious  and  almost  an  appalling  state  of 
things.     Can  we  any  longer  tolerate  such 
an  abuse  of  extravagant  expenditure?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  to  an 
estimate  of  population  as  bearing  on  this 
question,  but  nothing  could  be  more  falla- 
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cioos  than  any  aueh  'test.  He  had  taken 
some  pains  to  ascertain  the  sums  spent  hy 
the  Powers  of  Europe  upon  their  national 
defences,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
France  and  England  were  consuming  ahout 
one-half  of  their  national  revenue ;  Russia, 
one- third  ;  Austria,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
entirely  crippled,  and  in  a  state  of  financial 
bankruptcy  ;  Prussia,  about  one  quarter  of 
ber  revenue ;  Belgium,  one-third  ;  Sardi- 
nia, at  least  40  per  cent  of  her  resources  ; 
Holland,  one-fifth;  Switzerland,  one-tenth  ; 
and  as  to  Spain,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  form  any  estimate  of  the  expenditure  of 
her  organization,  when  we  know  she  took 
about  three  months  to  go  about  fifteen 
miles.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  re- 
ferred to  the  French  Budget.  Now  in  the 
Budget  of  1861, the  effective  of  the  French 
army,  like  that  of  the  year  previous,  was 
392,000  men,  and  83,000  horses.  Her 
total  military  expenditure  amounted  to 
£13,800,000,  about  £260,000  more  than 
the  French  Budget  for  the  previous 
year,  while  the  English  Army  Esti- 
mates were  £1 4,842,000  without  the  mi- 
litia, showing  an  excess  over  the  French 
Estimates  of  £1,042,000.  This  proved 
the  extravagance  of  our  expenditure.  The 
French  army  contained  56,000  men  and 
58,000  horses  more  than  tho  effective  of 
the  British  army,  and  jet  we  spent 
£1,042,000  more  than  our  neighbours. 
In  1835-6,  the  effective  of  the  British  army 
was  80,000  men  ;  in  1850,  99,000;  while 
this  year  the  number  was  143,000  men, 
exclusive  of  India.  Now,  it  was  very  re- 
markable that  in  1850  the  British  soldier 
cost  at  the  rate  of  £41  per  man,  whereas 
in  the  present  year,  taking  the  whole  of 
the  charges  for  the  land  force  and  the 
number  of  rank  and  file,  the  cost  was  about 
£46  per  man — £5  more  than  in  1850. 
This  surely  was  a  fact  which  required  the 
attention  of  his  right  hon.  Friend.  Not- 
withstanding our  present  costly  armaments, 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  just  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Horsman),  declared  that 
£10,000,000,  if  not  £20,000,000  would 
be  required  to  place  the  country  in  an 
efficient  state  of  defence.  Now,  after  the 
enormous  sums  of  money  annually  granted 
by  Parliament,  it  was  too  bad  to  come 
down  in  a  time  of  peace  and  ask  for  such 
enormous  additions  to  the  Estimates.  It 
was  constantly  affirmed  that  up  to  1850 
the  state  of  the  country  was  most  satis- 
factory, and  never  in  a  better  state  of  de- 
fence.   We  t^ted  14  to  16  millions  a  year, 


and  it  was  all  well ;  but  all  of  a  sudden 
afterwards  they  have  been  constantly  told, 
up  and  to  the  present  time,  that  ail  was 
wrong,  that  the  country  was  absolutely  un- 
defended, and  although  Parliament  had,  in 
consequence,  voted  money  without  grudg- 
ing, and  although  we  have  a  larger  regular 
force  than  ever,  ^et  still  we  are  not  only 
unprepared  but  absolutely  unprotected.  He 
must  say  that  they  ought  to  give  credit  to 
those  to  whom  credit  was  due  for  the  de- 
fenceless condition  in  which  the  country  was 
stated  to  be,  and  the  country,  at  this  im- 
portant crisis  of  its  political  history,  had  a 
right  to  demand  some  explanation  of  those 
who  for  the  last  fourteen  years  had,  almost 
without  interruption,  held  political  power  in 
this  country.  He  said  that  they  were  at 
peace  with  all  the  world  ;  but,  at  all  events, 
he  was  correct  in  saving  that  they  were  at 
peace  with  all  Europe.  He  would  not  look 
to  China  —  they  had  been  asked  not  to 
mention  that  subject — but,  though  he  did 
not  allude  to  it,  the  House  must  feel  the 
confident  assurance  that  as  long  as  the 
present  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  in  the  Cabinet,  there  could  not  be  any 
fear  of  a  war  with  China.  He  knew  that 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Ashton  was  no 
longer  the  Member  for  Birmingham,  and  no 
longer  sat  in  those  cheap  seats  below  the 
gangway,  but  occupied  a  more  luxurious 
and  dignified  position  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  ;  but  still  he  was  quite  sure  that 
tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  considered  all 
the  emoluments  and  patronage  of  his  office 
as  mere  dirt  in  comparison  with  the 
maintenance  of  his  political  morality.  It 
was  impossible,  then,  so  long  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  in  the  Cabinet,  con- 
sidering the  powerful  way  in  which  be 
attacked  in  this  House  the  noble  Member 
for  Tiverton  on  precisely  a  similar  subject, 
that  there  could  be  any  serious  disturbance 
with  China.  While  they  were  at  peace 
with  all  the  world  they  were  voting  away 
£30,000,000  for  warlike  purposes.  He 
believed,  indeed,  that  there  had  been  some 
little  uneasiness  with  respect  to  France, 
perhaps  more  so  than  for  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  years.  He  recollected  that  a  very 
few  months  ago  the  whole  country  was 
seized  with  panic  and  rang  with  rumours 
of  invasion  and  attack,  which  even  Ministers 
of  State  and  the  Minister  for  War  conde- 
scended to  promote.  Now  in  common  with 
so  many  people  of  all  classes  and  all  parties 
in  the  country,  quite  irrespective  of  politics, 
he  entirely  disapproved  of  the  system  of 
getting  up  excitement   n  the  country  by 
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means  of  these  rumours  of  attack  ;  and  if 
really  any  danger  existed,  surely  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  have  duly  warned  the 
country  instead  of  endeavouring  to  shunt 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people  a  respon- 
sibility which  properly  belonged  to  them  in 
their  capacity  of  Ministers,  and  he  believed 
that  those  Ministers  were  worthy  of  the 
gravest  censure,  who,  with  groundless  and 
inconsiderate  seal  had  promoted  these  panics 
of  invasion' nnd  attack  which,  to  say  the 
least,  were  quite  unbecoming  the  dignity 
and  character  of  our  country.  He  would 
just  ask  the  House  to  turn  over  to  Vote 
No.  5,  which  had  been  so  lightly  touched 
upon  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  There 
was  a  great  deal  more  than  met  the  eye 
in  that  Vote.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Minister  for  War  said  he  would  not 
take  a  Vote  this  year  for  that  old-esta- 
blished force,  the  Yeomanry,  though  he 
was  obliged  to  take  £68,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjutants*  forago,  and  se  on  ;  but 
let  the  House  consider  that  these  Volun- 
teer Corps  would  cost  the  country  ten 
times  more  than  £68,000.  Here  was  a  lot 
of  country  attorneys  ond  easy-going  pro- 
vincials costing  the  country  a  great  deal 
of  money,  with  a  loose  way  of  drill,  as  he 
had  no  doubt  it  was.  He  had  the  utmost 
contempt  for  that,  for  he  liked  smartness 
in  a  soldien  In  1804,  when  the  Volun- 
teer Corps  were  enrolled,  they  cost  the 
country  £1,000,000  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  ob- 
tained soon  afterwards  £500,000  moro  for 
them.  Let  the  House  take  care  that  the 
same  thing  did  not  occur  now  ;  for  if  sup- 
port were  given  to  these  Volunteer  Corps, 
the  House  might  find  that  they  were  cost- 
ing the  country  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  were  worth.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing 
to  see  these  gallant  young  men  come  for- 
ward if  there  were  danger,  but  there  was 
no  danger.  The  other  day  he  met  a 
stout  young  friend  of  his,  who  was  a  volun- 
teer rifleman.  He  told  his  friend  that  he 
was  too  stout ;  but  his  friend  replied  that 
it  was  capital  fun.  **  Capital  fun  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  and  mentioned  to  his  friend  that 
he  had  been  in  Switxerland,  and  had  seen 
the  volunteer  riflemen  there  crawling  along 
on  their  bellies  by  the  hedgesides  for  miles, 
and  that  he  recollected  being  out  during 
the  war  of  the  Sondcrbund  with  a  corps 
of  volunteers  who  passed  the  whole  night 
in  the  trees.  Nevertheless,  his.  young 
friend  rejoined  that  it  was  capital  fun — 
that  they  had  their  afternoon  parade  and 
patriotic  lunch,  and  were  going  to  have 
a  ball,  in  full  dress  uniform,  for  the  ladies, 
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an  expensive  band,  a  dinner,  and  in  fact 
all  kinds  of  conviviality  quite  unsuited  to 
the  rigid  habitudes  of  the  army.  Now,  if 
there  existed  any  danger  he  would  ask  the 
Committee  to  increase  the  regular  army 
and  navy,  for  he  concurred  in  the  opinion 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  late  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  Scotland  (Viscount  Melville),  that 
they  could  not  trust  to  these  men.  He 
honoured  him  for  the  manly  and  fearless 
way  in  which  he  had  expressed  his  opinion. 
He  observed  that  that  noble  Lord  was  no 
longer  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Scot- 
land, but  he  hoped  that  his  resignation 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  expressions  ho 
had  used  with  regard  to  the  volunteer  force. 
One  reason  in  his  (Sir  R.  Peers)  mind  for 
preferring  an  increase  in  the  army  and  navy 
to  these  Volunteer  Corps  was  based  upon 
grounds  the  very  reverse  to  what  Earl  Grey 
said  somewhere  in  the  country.  The  noble 
Earl  stated  that  the  reason  he  supported 
this  volunteer  force  was,  because  it  was  an 
anti-military  movement.  Such  an  idea  was 
quite  unworthy  the  noble  Earl's  position 
and  the  office  ho  formerly  held,  and  it  was 
precisely  because  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
looked  upon  the  movement  as  an  anti- 
military  one  that  he  so  thoroughly  dis- 
approved of  it.  But  was  there  any  ne- 
cessity at  the  present  moment  for  these 
Volunteer  Corps  ?  What  did  the  Earl  of 
Derby  say  in  1852  when  asked  whether 
he  would  countenance  them  ?  The  noble 
Lord  said  —  and  this  was  a  manly  way 
of  looking  at  the  matter  instead  of  hum- 
bugging about  it — **  that  his  Government 
was  not  prepared  to  give  aid  to  the  for- 
matioti  of  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps,  and  ho 
(Lord  Derby)  conceived  that  the  conclusion 
which  had  been  come  to  by  the  (then)  late 
Government  (that  of  Lord  John  Russell) 
not  to  give  aid  to  rifle  corps,  was  a  sound 
and  i*easonable  decision.  Were  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  different  now  ?  He 
imagined  they  were  not ;  but  at  any  rate 
there  was  the  old  established  force  of  the 
country  —  the  militia,  with  which  the 
institution  of  the  country  had  been  fami- 
liar since  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  and 
which  might  be  increased,  if  need  be,  instead 
of  being  disembodied.  This  question  of 
national  defences  had  always  been  one  of 
great  difficulty  with  Ministers.  He  well 
recpUected  that  in  1852  the  noble  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  brought  in  a  Militia 
Bill,  and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  came  down  with  his  Amendment, 
and  without  the  slightest  desire  to  displace 
the  noble  Member  for  London,  nevertheless 
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ousted  that  noble  Member  from  office  on 
this  ?erj  question  of  national  defences.  It 
seemed  to  be  different  now.  The  Govern- 
ment  had  thought  right  to  give  full  swing  to 
the  Volunteer  Rifle  moyement,  and  here 
we  are  at  the  present  moment  under  the 
influence  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
the  44th  Geo  III.,  e.  54.  He  hoped 
the  Committee  would  allow  him  to  rend — 
he  would  not,  using  the  language  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,  say  the 
"  rubbishing  trash,'*  but — the  extravagant 
talk  uttered  throughout  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  fever  in  favour 
of  the  Rifle  Corps  movement.  At  Melton 
Mowbray  the  chairman  of  a  meeting  said 
— ••The  time  has  come  when  every  Eng- 
lishman will  be  found  employing  his  leisure 
hours,  whether  in  town  or  country,  in 
praetisiDg  with  his  riflo."  Another  gen- 
tleman proposed  a  fox-hunting  corps,  on 
the  ground  that  the  French  dragoons  or 
cuirassiers  would  not  be  able  to  follow 
t!iem.  There  was  a  meeting  at  Stock- 
well,  at  a  place  called  the  Swan — an  inn,  he 
supposed— in  which  a  gentleman,  called  in 
the  newspaper  report  Mr.  D.  Seymour — 
he  hoped  not  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Poole — expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
volunteer  movement  was  a  sort  of  millen- 
nium. Heaven  forbid  that  it  should  last 
quite  as  long  as  that !  Mr.  Seymour  de- 
livered his  oration  at  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, and  he  calculated  that  at  that 
time  there  were  400,000  volunteers  in  the 
country,  and  that  in  a  few  days  the  num- 
ber would  reach  1,000,000.  Surely  the 
Minister  for  War  did  not  mean  to  spend 
<C10  upon  each  man  in  so  vast  a  host. 
Upon  the  same  day  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  Pimlico  Fencibles.  The  chairman, 
more  moderate  than  the  millennium  gentle- 
man, thought  the  enrolled  volunteers  then 
numbered  150,000,  while  The  Times  of  the 
same  date  had  no  doubt  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate they  were  more  than  double  what  they 
had  been  three  months  before,  when  the 
number  was  calculated  at  22,000.  An  hon. 
Friend  of  his  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
made  a  most  amusing  speech  at  a  place 
called  Eye.  The  poet  had  well  said  — 
*'  Where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise  ;*' 
for  the  enthusiastic  rifleman,  addressing  the 
Suffolk  yokels  and  bumpkins,  made  their 
hair  stand  on  end  by  stating  that  there 
were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel  waiting  to 
come  across.  Really,  when  such  extrava- 
gant language  was  used  to  excite  a  national 
seal  for  Volunteer  Corps,  the  sooner  a  stop 


was  put  to  it  the  better.  Schools  were 
turned  tq  strange  purposes  now-a-days, 
and  he  was  not  surprised  that  a  rifle  meet- 
ing had  been  held  in  St.  Peter's  School, 
Pimlico.  One  of  the  speakers,  waxing  verj 
eloquent  indeed,  declared  that  he  hoped  to 
see  the  day  when  every  man  in  England, 
like  the  Swiss,  would  have  a  rifle  hung 
behind  his  door.  \CIieers*]  No  doubt, 
there  were  a  great  many  riflemen  in  Swit- 
zerland, but  those  who  cheered  should  recol- 
lect that  we  paid  upwards  of  £30,000,000 
for  our  army  and  navy.  For  his  own  part, 
ho  should  like  to  see  the  stalwart  youth  of 
England  turning  their  attention  to  some 
legitimate  and  useful  pursuit,  instead  of 
hankering  after  flrearms  and  knicker- 
bockers. But  the  climax  was  still  to  come. 
At  the  same  meeting  in  Pimlico,  a  Mr. 
Denman  informed  his  auditors  that  in  1797 
a  body  of  1,400  French  troops  landed  in 
Pembrokeshire,  but  were  immediately  dis- 
persed by  the  red  petticoats  of  the  Welsh 
women  seen  on  a  distant  hill.  He  must 
say  that  Mr.  Denman  did  not  offer  a  very 
flattering  suggestion  to  the  gallant  Pimlico 
Fencibles.  **  But,*'  continued  the  orator 
—  uttering  an  anachronism  which  the 
Pimlico  fencibles  failed  to  observe — **  Mr. 
Fox  declared  that  England  did  not  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  that  descent  for 
twenty  years.  '*  It  was  certainly  high  time 
to  **  show  up"  meetings  at  which  such 
speeches  were  made.  Perhaps  the  Com- 
mittee would  derive  a  little  amusement 
from  the  names  of  some  of  the  rifle  corps. 
The  leaders  of  the  movement,  judging  from 
their  absurd  nomenclature,  seemed  to  have 
gone  mad.  It  was  a  fact.  Certain  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  evidently  been  reading 
Carlyle's  Life  of  Frederick  the  Cheat, 
were  advertising  daily  in  The  Times  on  be- 
half of  a  corps,  to  be  called  the  Six  Foot 
Guards.  There  were  corps  composed  of 
the  stokers  and  pokers  of  the  railways. 
He  had  already  mentioned  the  Pimlico 
Fencibles,  but  what  did  the  Committee 
think  of  the  Westminster  Volunteers  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  ?  What  in  the  world 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  had  to  do  with 
rifle  corps  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
understand.  It  was  really  too  bad  that  so 
venerable  a  name  should  be  associated  with 
a  band  of  idle  striplings  playing  at  soldiers. 
There  was  the  Volunteer  Corps  of  the 
Aldermen  and  Corporation  of  London,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  there  was  the  Rifle 
Corps  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  He  admired 
the  patriotism  of  lawyers,  but  nothing 
could  well  bo  more  absurd  than  the  idea  of 
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a  lot  of  bftrristerB  from  the  Inns  of  Court 
bundling  out  of  chambers  with  the  view  of 
meeting  tbe  Cuirassiers  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  in  dcatllj  conflict.  Serjeant  Parry 
seemed  to  be  an  active  member  of  the  corps. 
No  doubt  that  distinguished  legal  luminary 
would  earn  a  grade,  and  become  Sergeant- 
Major  Parry.  The  Serjeant  was  kept  in 
countenance  by  Dr.  Ball  of  the  Divorce 
Court  or  Ecclesiastical  Court — a  capital 
name  for  a  soldier — Counsellor  Butt,  and 
his  old  friend  of  the  time  of  the  French 
Conspiracy  Bill,  Lawyer  Bodkin.      These 

fentlemen,  and  many  more  of  the  same 
idney,  leaving  the  study  of  Coke  and 
Blackstone,  were  devoting  their  days  and 
nights  to  Plutarch's  Lives,  Gcesar's  Com- 
mentarieSf  and  The  Rifle,  How  to  use  it. 
How  heavy  lawyers  expected  to  be  able  to 
crawl  along  hedges  upon  their  bellies  and 
climb  up  trees,  he  could  not  comprehend, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  not  be  very  much 
offended  if  he  applied  to  them  the  some* 
what  apt  quotation  *'  In  medio  ttUissimus 
ibis,*'  which,  being  literally  translated, 
meant  ''  You  are  a  good  deal  safer  in  the 
Middle  Temple.*'  It  appeared  that  some 
of  the  riflemen  had  attained  great  pro- 
ficiency in  shooting  ;  and  the  other  day 
General  Hay,  addressing  a  body  of  Rifle 
Volunteers,  told  them  that  the  French 
troops  as  compared  with  them  were  mere 
skirmishers,  complimented  them  upon  the 
accuracy  of  their  shooting,  and  told  them 
they  were  really  becoming  too  expert.  At 
Hythe  the  first  prize  was  carried  off  by  a 
genuine  Cockney.  Upon  being  asked  how 
he  had  acquired  his  extraordinary  skill  and 
precision,  "  Oh !"  said  he,  as  reported  in 
the  columns  of  The  Court  Journal,  *'I  live 
in  London,  and  have  had  considerable  prac- 
tice in  shootinff  at  the  cats  of  my  Brompton 
neighbours."  it  was  not,  perhaps,  of  much 
consequence  in  the  depth  of  winter,  but  no 
man  could  tell  what  a  scene  London  would 

S resent  at  the  height  of  the  season.  Every- 
ody  would  be  shooting  at  his  neighbour's 
cat;  there  would  be  the  stokers  of  the 
Railway  Rifles  poking  at  the  funnels  of  the 
North  Western,  and  we  should  have  the 
Finsbury  Filibustors  fluking  over  Cripple- 
gate.  He  trusted,  however,  that  before  that 
time  a  stop  would  be  put  to  the  volunteer 
moyemont.  In  order  to  get  up  the  ex- 
citement, one  gentleman  said,  '*  Let  us 
get  up  a  Rifle  Derby  by  subscribing 
£10,000.  Switzerland  does  it;  why  should 
it  not  be  done  here  ?  You  have  the 
Epsom  Derby  and  Lord  Derby's  Toxopho- 
lite.     Why  not  have  a  Rifle  Day  at  Epsom 

Sir  Bobert  Feel 


with  Dorling*s  correct  card  of  the  volunteer 
sportsmen  ?  "  But  this  was  not  the  way 
to  deal  with  this  subject.  If  there  was 
danger  to  this  country,  why  did  not  the 
Government  come  forward  and  say  so,  and 
instead  of  the  Minister  of  War  subscribing 
£10  to  the  movement,  let  him  give  his 
official  salary  of  £5,000  at  once,  as  one 
instalment,  and  call  on  the  country;  and 
they  would  find  tlie  movement  general!  in 
defence  of  the  institutions  of  old  England. 
He  had  followed  this  movement  from  its 
commencement ;  and  if  there  were  any 
danger  of  attack  the  Royal  Family,  who 
had  the  greatest  interest  of  all  in  the  wel- 
fare and  stability  of  the  country,  would 
be  amongst  the  first  to  come  forward 
and  back  up  the  movement.  At  present 
the  Royal  Family  had  not  patronized  it 
beyond  giving  their  names  to  a  patriotic 
ball ;  whereas  if  danger  threateiied,  the 
Sovereign  of  these  realms,  as  of  old,  would 
rally  tbe  public  feeling  and  exhibit  a  spirit 
which  would  vibrate  with  oue  unanimous 
impulse  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England ;  he  believed  they  would  exhibit  a 
spirit  that  would  indeed  animate  the  coun- 
try. He  entirely  disapproved  of  the  Vote  ; 
and  he  hoped  that  when  the  time  came  for 
it  to  be  considered  the  House  would  make 
a  gallant  stand  against  this  dribbling  away 
of  the  resources  of  the  country.  He  baa 
no  doubt  that  in  case  of  attack  these  men 
might  be  very  useful.  And  let  it  be  an- 
derstood  that,  in  speaking  of  these  volun- 
teers and  the  collection  of  large  bodies  of 
inhabitants  armed  for  purposes  of  defence,  it 
is  the  system  and  the  time  of  its  application 
that  the  country  appeared  to  disapprove  of* 
and  not,  of  course,  that  individual  patriot- 
ism and  zeal  which,  if  necessity  required* 
and  indeed  under  any  circumstances,  was 
worthy  of  the  warmest  public  commendation; 
but  we  can  never  make  regular  soldiers  of 
the  volunteers  under  the  system  of  loose 
drill  which  the  Minister  of  War  recom- 
mends; and  to  his  (Sir  Robert  Peers)  mind» 
It  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  increase 
the  standing  army,  enormous  though  its 
present  proportions  are,  and  to  enrol  men 
who,  by  the  force  of  discipline,  would  be 
able  to  become  familiar  with  the  strategy  of 
military  tactics,  and  who  would  be  ten  times 
better  able  to  execute  the  operations  of 
their  general,  than  we  can  ever  hope  to 
expect  from  a  junction  of  the  Railway  Rifles 
with  the  Finsbury  Filibusters.  There- 
fore he  entirely  disapproved  of  this  move- 
ment, got  up  under  false  rumours  and 
the  influence  of  panic.     He  was  prepared 
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to  increase  the  resources  of  the  country 
and  its  means  of  defence  ;  but  he  believed 
that  the  army  and  the  navj,  animated  by 
the  character  of  their  officers,  and  by  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  seal  of  the  men, 
were  sufficient  for  all  emergencies,  for  all 
reasonable  purposes  of  defence,  protection, 
and  safety.     He  wished  Gentlemen  would 
get  up  and  induce  the  Government  to  re- 
dace  these  Estimates,  and  give  the  House 
some    assurances  as  regards   the  future. 
He  believed  that  he  spoke  the  sentiments 
of  the   House,  and  of  the  people  out  of 
doors,  when  he  said  the  country  was  willing 
to  drain  themselves  to  any  extent  for  the 
defence  of  the  land  and  for  the  maintenance 
and  the  discipline  of  the  army  and  navy  ; 
but  he  believed  that  the  resources  of  the 
country    were  being   squandered,   and  he 
boldly    stood  up    in  his  place  to  protest 
against   what  he  believed  to  be  a   most 
extravagant    expenditure    of    the    public 
money. 

Colonel  PERCY  HERBERT  said,  that 
as  a  military  man  he  entirely  differed  from 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  as  to 
the  value  of  the  volunteer  movement.  The 
rifle  corps,  though  the  hon.  Baronet  might 
please  to  call  them  Pimlico  Fencibles  and 
Finsbury  Filibusters,  were  all  volunteers, 
whilst  the  French  ai*niy,  though  all  con- 
scripts, were  an  actual  charge  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  State.  One  question  which 
he  wished  to  put  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
roan  was,  whether  he  had  turned  his 
attention  to  the  deficient  constitution  of 
the  line  regiments  ?  At  present  the  estab- 
lishment consisted  of  950  men  in  12  com- 
panies ;  but  this  was  a  very  extravagant 
number  in  time  of  peace,  and  quite  in- 
efficient in  war.  Considering  the  large 
proportion  of  officers  to  this  small  num- 
ber of  men,  this  was  a  very  extravagant 
establishment  for  the  army. 

Mr.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  he  could  not 
but  thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Department  for  the  care 
he  had  taken  of  the  volunteer  movement. 
He  was  silly  enough  to  take  a  very  great 
interest  in  the  affair  from  the  commence- 
ment. The  hon.  Baronet  was  a  yeomanry 
officer.  [Sir  Robert  Peel  :  I  was  once.] 
He  thought  the  ire  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
might  have  been  turned  upon  him,  for 
sometimes  he  had  to  bear  reproaches  for 
his  having  doubted  the  efficiency  of  the 
yeomanry. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  :  I  am  so  entirely 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  opinion  that  I  left 
the  corps  in  consequence. 

VOL.  CLYI.    [thibd  ssBiis.] 


Mr.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  he  thought 
the  volunteers  were  very  properly  dis- 
ciplined, and  if  they  took  pains  with  them- 
selves they  would  prove  as  useful  a  corps 
as  any  from  their  greater  attention  to 
drill,  and  their  practice  of  the  weapons  of 
the  day.  They  went  through  their  evolu- 
tions with  great  spirit,  and  a  more  efficient 
and  useful  body  of  men  could  not  be  found 
in  any  country.  He  further  thought  the 
volunteer  movement,  useful  as  being  a  con- 
stitutional movement,  tending  to  put  down 
large  standing  armies.  They  might  now 
look  for  a  reduction  of  the  army  estab- 
lishment in  time  of  peace,  but  this  could 
not  "be  done  unless  the  people  were  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  arms.  They  tend 
to  put  down  those  periodical  panics  arising 
from  fear  of  an  invasion  which  were  the 
disgrace  of  the  money  market  and  the 
country.  The  hon.  Baronet  had  said  that 
this  movement  had  not  been  encouraged 
by  the  Royal  Family.  But  was  not  the 
hon.  Baronet  aware  that  a  Royal  Duke  was 
a  colonel  of  one  of  the  London  corps  ? 
Surely  there  was  some  encouragement  in 
this;  or  let  him  look  at  the  Lev^e,  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  volunteer  officers 
alone.  This  alone  would  prove  that  Her 
Majesty  looked  with  favourable  eyes  upon 
the  movement.  For  himself,  he  thought 
that  every  one  who  wished  well  to  his 
country  would  wish  well  to  the  Rifle  Volun- 
teers. 

Colonel  KNOX  said,  he  entirely  agreed 
with  his  gallant  Friend  (Colonel  Herbert) 
as  to  the  expediency  of  increasing  the 
strength  of  our  infantry  regiments.  The 
Staff  was  much  under  number,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  keep  regiments  efficient 
in  the  field  unless  their  numerical  strength 
was  augmented.  When  the  army  went 
out  to  the  Crimea  they  were  1,000  strong, 
but  they  left  nothing  behind — no  dep6t ; 
and  it  was  only  by  extraordinary  exertions 
that  men  could  be  got  together  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  be  sent  out  to  replace  the 
casualties.  As  to  barrack  accommodation, 
be  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  for  War  when  the  promised 
barracks  in  London,  tho  site  for  which  he 
believed  was  fixed,  would  be  built  ?  He  also 
wished  to  know  whether  the  Vote  formerly 
taken  for  barracks,  and  not  expended,  was 
to  be  brought  forward  again,  or  diverted 
from  that  object  to  make  up  deficiencies 
in  other  matters.  As  to  the  volunteer 
force  he  would  have  liked  to  see  it  con- 
tinue self-supporting,  as  at  first  proposed, 
and  ho  hoped  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
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classes  of  the  French  people  will  be  vio- 
lently opposed  to  it,  and  so  serious  will  be 
the  objections  felt,  and  so  great  the  diffi- 
culty of  recurring  to  the  ordinary  mode  of 
legislation  in  France,  that  the  Emperor, 
with  all  his  power  and  appliances,  would 
be  unable  to  pass  these  reductions  through 
the  French  Legisloture;  and  it  is  therefore 
suggested  that  yoa  should  assist  him,  and 
make  that  matter  of  treaty  which  you  your- 
selves have  declared  ought  not  in  principle 
to  be  made  matter  of  treaty.  Then,  in 
spite  of  your  own  principle  and  the  ill- will 
created  in  France,  you  will  enable  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  in  accordance  with 
a  special  law  on  the  subject,  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  to  give  to  his  acts  the 
power  of  law,  that  law  being  one  which  he 
would  be  unable  to  pass  through  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  ordinary  way.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  these  statements,  the  mode 
adopted  certainly  appears  a  singular  way 
of  conciliating  the  people  of  France,  and  of 
commending  the  Treaty  to  their  approval. 
I  wish  now  to  be  informed  by  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  what  steps  the  Government 
propose  to  take  to  give  effect  to  the  20th 
Article  of  the  Treaty.  1  think  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  assent  of  Parliament 
should  be  given  to  the  Treaty,  not  im- 
pliedly, but  positively  and  absolutely,  and 
Dy  legislative  enactment,  not  dealing 
with  particular  parts  df  it,  but  reciting  the 
whole  Treaty  and  enacting  the  assent  of 
Parliament  thereto.  In  that  way  only  can 
it  be  applied.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  the  noble  Earl  that  the  Government 
have  made  up  their  ntind  to  adopt  this 
course,  for  then  there  would  be  ample 
time  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
consider  the  Treaty  in  all  its  bearings; 
and  I  can  assure  the  Government  that 
there  is  no  desire  on  my  part,  or  on  the 
part  of  .those  noble  Lords  near  me,  to  act 
with  any  factious  spirit  or  canse  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Government.  The  first  ques- 
tion which  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  as 
matter  for  the  gravest  doubt,  is  whether  it 
was  wise,  with  respect  to  any  financial 
arrangements,  to  bind  ourselves  hand  and 
foot  for  ten  years;  and  the  next  question 
that  occurs  is  whether,  however  desirable 
it  may  be  to  extend  and  increase — and  1 
hope  to  see  them  increased  and  extended — 
our  commercial  relations  with  France,  the 
present  is  the  proper  moment  to  make 
these  alterations,  when  we  have  an  enor- 
mous deficit  in  the  revenue  to  meet,  and 
when,  to  obtain  the  anticipated  advantages 
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of  this  Treaty,  we  must  largely  increase 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  make  permanent  a 
system  of  taxation  which  has  hitherto  been 
reserved  for  periods  of  emergency  and  war, 
but  which  if  you  impose  at  lOd,  in  the 
pound  in  time  of  peace,  you  are  establish- 
ing as  a  portion  of  the  ordinary  revenue, 
never  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  are  thus  de- 
priving yourselves  of  a  most  powerful 
engine  for  Taising  an  extraordinary  re- 
venue in  time  of  ony  great  and  sudden 
emergency.  I  object  to  some  articles  in 
the  Treaty  on  their  own  merits,  and  to 
others  not  on  their  own  merits,  but  be- 
cause I  conceive,  that  even  should  the 
agreeable  anticipations  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  be  home  out,  this  is  not 
the  moment  to  enter  into  these  stipula- 
tions; and  if  it  were,  I  consider  that  the 
substitute  you  propose  to  provide  the  re- 
quisite revenue  is  most  objectionable  in 
time  of  peace,  and  should  be  reserved  for 
cases  of  war  or  extreme  emergency.  The 
noble  Earl  cconluded  by  moving — 

**  That  there  be  laid  before  the  Hotise,  oopies  of 
so  maoh  of  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament as  relate  to  the  Pn>ceedings  in  respect  of 
the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France  in  1787." 


The  Earl  of  HARDWICKB  was  un- 
derstood  to  say,  that  during  the  late  war 
with  Russia  two  vessels  belonging  to  a 
Danish  port  were  seised  and  confiscated  as 
carrying  cargoes  contraband  of  war,  such 
cargoes  being  coals. 

Earl  GRANVILLE:  My  Lords,  the 
charge  against  the  Government  of  having 
shrouded  their  proceedings  with  regard  to 
the  Treaty  in  secrecy  may  be  retorted 
against  the  noble  Earl;  for  on  this  occa- 
sion secrecy  appears  to  have  marked  his 
own  conduct  to  a  very  noticeable  degree. 
On  Friday  the  noble  Earl  comes  down  to 
the  House,  and  gives  a  notice  regarding 
the  Treaty  which  no  one  could  have  regarded 
but  as  the  notice  of  a  casual  inquiry  as  to 
the  intended  mode  of  proceeding.  But,  if 
the  noble  Earl  intended  to  open  up  the 
whole  question  of  the  principle  ond  details 
of  the  Treaty  and  of  the  policy  that  had  • 
dictated  it,  and  to  favour  your  Lordships 
with  a  speech  an  hour-and-a-half  in  length, 
criticising  it,  it  would  have  been  just  as 
well  for  the  noble  Earl  to  have  given  snch 
a  notice  as  would  have  been  convenient  to 
the  Government  and  the  House;  for  I  dare 
say  that  many  Peers  are  absent  who  would 
h'we  liked  to  be  present  had  they  imagined 
that  the  noble  Earl  meant  to  make  a  long 
speech.  Judging,however,  from  the  brilliant 
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audience  in  the  side  galleries,  the  noble 
Earl's  secret  appears  to  have  become  known 
to  some  parties.  I  admit  that  the  questions 
put  by  the  noble  Earl  are  perfectly  fair  and 
rariiamentary,  and  the  Gofemment  have 
no  desire  whatever  to  withold  the  fullest 
information,  not  only  upon  the  course  of 
proceeding  they  propose  to  adopt,  but  as 
to  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  noble 
Earl  at  the  outset  of  his  speech  stated  that 
ho  was  not  going  into  the  merits,  yet  the 
whole  hour  and  a  half  over  which  that 
speech  extended  was  occupied  in  criticising 
and  objecting  to  it.  He  (Earl  Granville) 
denied  that  the  charge  of  secrecy  brought 
by  the  noble  Earl  against  the  Government 
was  maintainable.  It  was  obvious  that  in 
cases  of  this  sort  it  would  lead  to  incon- 
venience, and  embarrass  negotiations,  if 
public  notice  were  given  that  a  Treaty  of 
Commerce  was  being  negotiated;  but  in 
this  instance  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  give  notice,  for  they  were 
not  only  not  committed  to  the  Treaty,  but 
up  to  the  date  of  the  despatch  from  Lord 
Cowley  which  has  been  mentioned  to-night 
the  Government  was  not  in  the  slightest  de- 

free  committed  to  any  negotiation  whatever, 
'hey  know,  indeed,  that  a  distinguished 
public  man  had  been  in  communication  with 
influential  members  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  had  found  a  great  disposition  on 
their  part  to  remove  the  commercial  restric- 
tions which  existed  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. But  Mr.  Cobden  at  that  time  had 
no  authority  from  us— he  never  pretended 
that  he  had— to  negotiate  a  treaty;  and  it 
was  not  until  Count  Walewski  made  a 
formal  request  on  the  subject,  that  Lord 
Cowley  and  Mr.  Cobden  were  empowered 
by  the  Government  to  commence  negotia- 
tions. Although  the  noble  Earl  discussed 
the  Treaty  at  considerable  length,  1  ob- 
served that  during  the  whole  of  his  speech 
he  carefully  avoided  committing  himself  on 
the  question  of  reciprocity.  Whether  ho 
is  in  favour  of  reciprocal  treaties,  as  he  was 
a  short  time  ago,  or  whether  he  has  adopted 
those  more  liberal  opinions  which  are  now 
in  vogue,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  The 
noble  Earl  next  entered  into  come  criticism 
as  to  the  wording  of  the  correspondence, 
the  object  and  bearing  of  which  I  confess  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand;  but  with  regard 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  despatch  was 
addressed  to  Lord  Cowley  and  Mr.  Cobden, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  could  very  well  be  ad- 
dressed otherwise  than  it  was.  The  noble 
Earl  proceeded  to  accuse  the  Government 
of  having  departed  from  the  precedent  set 


by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1787,  and  of  having  inter- 
posed unnecessary  delay  in  producing  the 
Treaty;  but  the  noble  Earl  omitted  to  state 
that  Mr.  Pitt's  treaty  was  known  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, whereas  it  was  impossible  to  produce 
the  ])resent  Treaty  immediately  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  it  was  not  ratified.  The  only  delay 
which  occurred  after  the  ratification  was 
caused  by  the  illness  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  arose  from  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  have  all  ita 
provisions  and  bearings  explained  at  the 
same  time.  The  noble  Earl,  when  describ- 
ing the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Pitt,  adverted 
to  the  debates  which  took  place  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  even  quoted 
some  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Fox.  I 
frankly  confess  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
regret  to  me,  who  have  always  entertained 
a  traditional  and  historical  respect  for  Mr. 
Fox,  and  also,  I  may  add,  for  the  late  Earl 
Grey,  who  was  one  of  the  most  practically 
liberal  of  men  on  all  the  great  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  find  that  iu 
the  debates  of  1787  upon  subjects  of  com- 
mercial policy,  they  were  as  completely  in 
the  wrong  as  thev  possibly  could  be.  The 
noble  Earl  has  told  us  that  Mr.  Fox  opposed 
Mr.  Pitt's  treaty  because  it  was  made  with 
our  *'  natural  enemies  "  the  French.  Some 
members  of  the  Opposition  went  even>  fur- 
ther, and  objected  to  the  treaty,  because, 
if  carried,  it  would  compel  Parliament  to 
act  upon  tho  objectionable  doctrine  of  free 
trade  with  Ireland.  The  debates  of  1787 
show  that  the  greatest  men  are  not  well 
informed  upon  every  subject,  and  that — as 
Whig  historians .  have  admitted — Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Grey  wore  inferior  to  Mr.  Pitt 
with  respect  to  the  principles  of  commercial 
legislation.  But  certainly  this  is  no  ground 
for  quoting  their  opinions  against  the  course 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  propose 
to  take  upon  the  present  occasion.  The  noble 
Earl  was  quite  correct  when  he  said  that 
the  first  step  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt's  Govern- 
ment with  the  view  of  obtaining  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  to  the  treaty  with  France 
was  to  submit  it  to  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House;  but  the  noble  Earl  did  not 
point  out  the  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  Mr.  Pitt's  treaty 
and  the  measures  which  he  founded  upon 
it  related  only  to  France,  and  did  not  affect 
our  general  Customs'  duties,  whereas  our 
treaty  and  the  corresponding  repeal  and 
remissions  of  duties  are  applicable,  not 
to  France  alone,  but  to  the  whole  world. 
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classes  of  the  French  people  will  he  vio- 
lentlj  opposed  to  it»  and  so  serious  will  he 
the  ohjections  felt,  and  so  great  the  diffi« 
cult  J  of  recurring  to  the  ordinary  mode  of 
legislation  in  France,  that  the  Emperor, 
with  all  his  power  and  appliances,  would 
ho  unahle  to  pass  these  reductions  througli 
the  French  Legislature;  and  it  is  therefore 
suggested  that  jou  should  assist  him,  and 
make  that  matter  of  treaty  which  yon  your- 
seWes  have  declared  ought  not  in  principle 
to  he  made  matter  of  treaty.  Then,  in 
spite  of  your  own  principle  and  the  ill-will 
created  in  France,  you  will  enable  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  in  accordance  with 
a  special  law  on  the  suhject,  hy  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  to  give  to  his  acts  the 
power  of  law,  that  law  being  one  which  he 
would  he  unahle  to  pass  through  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  ordinary  way.  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  these  statements,  the  mode 
adopted  certainly  appears  a  singular  way 
of  conciliating  the  people  of  France,  and  of 
commending  the  Treaty  to  their  approval. 
I  wish  now  to  be  informed  by  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  what  steps  the  Government 
propose  to  take  to  give  effect  to  the  20th 
Article  of  the  Treaty.  1  think  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  assent  of  Parliament 
should  he  given  to  the  Treaty,  not  im- 
pliedly, hut  positively  and  absolutely,  and 
hy  legislative  enactment,  not  dealing 
with  particular  parts  df  it,  but  reciting  the 
whole  Treaty  and  enacting  the  assent  of 
Parliament  thereto.  In  that  way  only  can 
it  be  applied.  I  should  he  glad  to  hear 
from  the  noble  Earl  that  the  Government 
have  made  up  their  mind  to  adopt  this 
course,  for  then  there  would  be  ample 
time  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
consider  the  Treaty  in  all  its  bearings; 
and  I  can  assure  the  Government  that 
there  is  no  desire  on  my  part,  or  on  the 
part  of  .those  noble  Lords  near  me,  to  act 
with  any  factious  spirit  or  cause  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Government.  The  first  ques- 
tion which  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  as 
matter  for  the  gravest  doubt,  is  whether  it 
was  wise,  with  respect  to  any  financial 
arrangements,  to  bind  ourselves  hand  and 
foot  for  ten  years;  and  the  next  question 
that  occurs  is  whether,  however  desirable 
it  may  be  to  extend  and  increase — and  I 
hope  to  see  them  increased  and  extended — 
our  commercial  relations  with  France,  the 
present  is  the  proper  moment  to  make 
these  alterations,  when  we  have  an  enor- 
mous deficit  in  the  revenue  to  meet,  and 
when,  to  obtain  the  anticipated  advantages 
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of  this  Treaty,  we  must  largely  increase 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  make  permanent  a 
system  of  taxation  which  has  hitherto  been 
reserved  for  periods  of  emergency  and  war, 
but  which  if  you  impose  at  lOd,  in  the 
pound  in  time  of  peace,  you  are  establish- 
ing as  a  portion  of  the  ordinary  revenue, 
never  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  are  thus  de- 
priving yourselves  of  a  most  powerful 
engine  for  Taising  an  extraordinary  re- 
venue in  time  of  any  great  and  sudden 
emergency.  I  object  to  some  articles  in 
the  Treaty  on  their  own  merits,  and  to 
others  not  on  their  own  merits,  but  be- 
cause I  conceive,  that  even  should  the 
agreeable  anticipations  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  be  borne  out,  this  is  not 
the  moment  to  enter  into  these  stipula- 
tions; and  if  it  were,  1  consider  that  the 
substitute  you  propose  to  provide  the  re- 
quisite revenue  is  most  objectionable  in 
time  of  peace,  and  should  be  reserved  for 
cases  of  war  or  extreme  emergency.  The 
noble  Earl  cconluded  by  moving — 

**  That  there  be  laid  before  the  House,  oopies  of 
so  maoh  of  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament as  relate  to  the  Proceedings  in  respect  of 
the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France  in  1787." 

The  Earl  of  HARDWIOKB  was  un- 
derstood to  say,  that  during  the  late  war 
with  Russia  two  vessels  belonging  to  a 
Danish  port  were  seised  and  confiscated  as 
carrying  cargoes  contraband  of  war,  such 
cargoes  being  coals. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE:  My  Lords,  the 
charge  against  the  Government  of  having 
shrouded  their  proceedings  with  regard  to 
the  Treaty  in  secrecy  may  be  retorted 
against  the  noble  Earl;  for  on  this  occa- 
sion secrecy  appears  to  have  marked  his 
own  conduct  to  a  very  noticeable  degree. 
On  Friday  the  noble  Earl  comes  down  to 
the  House,  and  gives  a  notice  regarding 
the  Treaty  which  no  one  could  have  regarded 
but  as  the  notice  of  a  casual  inquiry  as  to 
the  intended  mode  of  proceeding.  But,  if 
the  noble  Earl  intended  to  open  up  the 
whole  question  of  the  principle  and  details 
of  the  Treaty  and  of  the  policy  that  had 
dictated  it,  and  to  favour  your  Lordships 
with  a  speech  an  hour-and-a-half  in  lengtn, 
criticising  it,  it  would  have  been  just  as 
well  for  the  noble  Earl  to  have  given  such 
a  notice  as  would  have  been  convenient  to 
the  Government  and  the  House;  for  I  dare 
say  that  many  Peers  are  absent  who  would 
hive  liked  to  be  present  had  they  imagined 
that  the  noble  Earl  meant  to  make  a  long 
speech.  Judging,however,  from  the  brilliant 
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andienoe  in  the  side  galleries,  the  noble 
Earl's  secret  appeal's  to  have  become  known 
to  some  parties.  I  admit  that  the  questions 
put  by  the  noble  Earl  are  perfectly  fair  and 
Parliamentary,  and  the  Government  have 
no  desire  whatever  to  withold  the  fullest 
information,  not  only  upon  the  course  of 
proceeding  they  propose  to  adopt,  but  as 
to  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  noble 
Earl  at  the  outset  of  his  speech  stated  that 
ho  was  not  going  into  the  merits,  yet  the 
whole  hour  and  a  half  over  which  that 
speech  extended  was  occupied  in  criticising 
and  objecting  to  it.  He  (Earl  Granville) 
denied  that  the  charge  of  secrecy  brought 
by  the  noble  Earl  against  the  Government 
was  maintainable.  It  was  obvious  that  in 
cases  of  this  sort  it  would  lead  to  incon- 
venience, and  embarrass  negotiations,  if 
public  notice  were  given  that  a  Treaty  of 
Commerce  was  being  negotiated;  but  in 
this  instance  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  give  notice,  for  they  were 
not  only  not  committed  to  the  Treaty,  but 
up  to  the  date  of  the  despatch  from  Lord 
Cowley  which  has  been  mentioned  to-night 
the  Government  was  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree committed  to  any  negotiation  whatever. 
They  knew,  indeed,  that  a  distinguished 
public  man  had  been  in  communication  with 
influential  members  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  had  found  a  great  disposition  on 
their  part  to  remove  the  commercial  restric- 
tions which  existed  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. But  Mr.  Cobden  at  that  time  had 
no  authority  from  us— he  never  pretended 
that  he  had— to  negotiate  a  treaty;  and  it 
was  not  until  Count  Walewski  made  a 
formal  request  on  the  subject,  that  Lord 
Cowley  and  Mr.  Cobden  were  empowered 
by  the  Government  to  commence  negotia- 
tions. Although  the  noble  Earl  discussed 
the  Treaty  at  considerable  length,  I  ob- 
served that  during  the  whole  of  his  speech 
he  carefully  avoided  committing  himself  on 
the  question  of  reciprocity.  Whether  ho 
is  in  favour  of  reciprocal  treaties,  as  he  was 
a  short  time  ago,  or  whether  he  has  adopted 
those  more  liberal  opinions  which  are  now 
in  vogue,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  The 
noble  Earl  next  entered  into  come  criticism 
as  to  the  wording  of  the  correspondence, 
the  object  and  bearing  of  which  1  confess  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand;  but  with  regard 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  despatch  was 
addressed  to  Lord  Cowley  and  Mr.  Cobden, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  could  very  well  be  ad- 
dressed otherwise  than  it  was.  The  noble 
Earl  proceeded  to  apcuse  the  Government 
of  having  departed  from  the  precedent  set 


by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1787,  and  of  having  inter- 
posed unnecessary  delay  in  producing  the 
Treaty;  but  the  noble  Earl  omitted  to  state 
that  Mr.  Pitt's  treaty  was  known  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, whereas  it  was  impossible  to  produce 
the  ])resent  Treaty  immediately  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  it  was  not  ratified.  The  only  delay 
which  occurred  after  the  ratification  was 
caused  by  the  illness  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  arose  from  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  have  all  its 
provisions  and  bearings  explained  at  the 
same  time.  The  noble  Earl,  when  describ* 
ing  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Pitt,  adverted 
to  the  debates  which  took  place  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  even  quoted 
some  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Fox.  I 
frankly  confess  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
regret  to  me,  who  have  always  entertained 
a  traditional  and  historical  respect  for  Mr. 
Fox,  and  also,  I  may  add,  for  the  late  Earl 
Grey,  who  was  one  of  the  most  practically 
liberal  of  men  on  all  the  great  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  find  that  iu 
the  debates  of  1787  upon  subjects  of  com- 
mercial policy,  they  were  as  completely  in 
the  wrong  as  they  possibly  could  be.  The 
noble  Earl  has  told  us  that  Mr.  Fox  opposed 
Mr.  Pitt's  treaty  because  it  was  made  with 
our ''  natural  enemies  "  the  French.  Some 
members  of  the  Opposition  went  even  fur- 
ther, and  objected  to  the  treaty,  because^ 
if  carried,  it  would  compel  Parliament  to 
act  upon  tho  objectionable  doctrine  of  free 
trade  with  Ireland.  The  debates  of  1787 
show  that  the  greatest  men  are  not  well 
informed  upon  every  subject,  and  that — as 
Whig  historians. have  admitted — Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Grey  wore  inferior  to  Mr.  Pitt 
with  respect  to  the  principles  of  commercial 
legislation.  But  certainly  this  is  no  ground 
for  quoting  their  opinions  against  the  course 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  propose 
to  take  upon  the  present  occasion.  Thenoble 
Earl  was  quite  correct  when  he  said  that 
the  first  step  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt's  Govern- 
ment with  the  view  of  obtaining  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  to  the  treaty  with  France 
was  to  submit  it  to  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House;  but  the  noble  Earl  did  not 
point  out  the  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  Mr.  Pitt's  treaty 
and  the  measures  which  he  founded  upon 
it  related  only  to  France,  and  did  not  affeci 
our  general  Customs'  duties,  whereas  our 
treaty  and  the  corresponding  repeal  and 
remissions  of  duties  are  applicable,  not 
to  France  alone,  but  to  the  whole  world. 
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We  cannot,  therefore,  follow  precisely  the 
course  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  noble 
Earl  says,  that  Mr.  Pitt  embodied  in  the 
Resolutions  he  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee all  the  important  clauses  of  the  treaty. 
Thai  is  act  strictly  correct.  What  Mr. 
Pitt  embodied  in  his  Resolaiioiia  were 
those  clauses  of  the  treaty  which  affected 
our  Customs*  duties,  with  the  addition  of 
that  "most  favoured  nation" clause  which  in 
1787  was  without  precedent,  but  which  has 
since  been  repeatedly  adopted  without  any 
reference  to  Parliament  whatever.  With 
regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government, 
they  propose  to  proceed  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  what  was  stated  in  "another 
place"  last  week.  Our  wish  is  to  give 
the  most  ample  information  to  Parliament, 
to  afford  ample  opportunity  for  discussion, 
and  to  obtain  its  assent  to  the  propositions 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
then  to  ask  the  assent  of  Parliament  to 
the  whole  Treaty  in  the  regular  way.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  a  discussion  will  be 
taken  in  the  first  instance  upon  all  those 
Customs'  duties  which  either  directly  or 
indirectly  are  connected  with  the  Treaty. 
If  the  Resolutions  are  passed,  the  House 
will  then  bo  asked  to  agree  to  nn  Address 
to  the-Crown  on  the  subject  of  the  Treaty. 
When  that  is  done — though  I  am  not  sure 
it  is  in  accordance  with  any  modern  Par- 
liamentary precedent  to  submit  Customs' 
Resolutions  to  this  House — the  Resolutions 
and  Address  passed  by  the  Commons  will 
be  communicated  to  your  Lordships,  and 
your  Lordships  may  then  proceed,  in  the 
same  way  as  in  1787,  to  consider  the  Re- 
solutions, and  to  concur  in  the  Address  to 
the  Crown.  The  noble  Earl  wants  us  to 
go  even  further  than  Mr.  Pitt,  and,  rely- 
ing upon  the  20th  Article,  he  calls  upon  us 
to  embody  the  whole  of  the  Treaty  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  But  the  20th  is  not 
the  only  clause  which  relates  to  this  point. 
The  14th,  which  follows  a  series  of  engage- 
ments on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty,  states 
that  "  the  present  Treaty  shall  be  binding 
for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  so  soon  as  the  necessary  le- 
gislative sanction  shall  have  been  given  by 
Parliament."  Then  follow  several  Articles 
in  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  makes 
certain  engagements  to  Her  Majesty.  It 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  French 
negotiators  at  this  point  that,  while  the 
French  Government  was  bound  firmly 
enough,  the  British  Government  was  not 
bound  except  in  a  certain  eventuality — 
namely,  unless  they  were  authorised  by 
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the  assent  of  Parliament.  Hence  the  foU 
lowing  Article : — 

"  The  present  Treaty  shall  not  be  valid  unlets 
Her  Britannic  Blajesty  shall  be  authorised  hy  the 
assent  of  Her  Parliament  to  execute  the  engage* 
ments  contracted  by  Her  in  the  Articles  of  the 
present  Treily." 

Observe  the  words  are  '*  the  assent  of  Her 
Parliament,"  not,  as  in  the  14th  Article, 
**  the  legislative  sanction  "  of  Parliament 
In  the  latter  case  Parliament  means  Queen, 
Lords,  and  Commons;  in  the  former  it  means 
the  two  Houses  only — which  cannot  pass  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature.  I  submit,  then,  that 
we  shall  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
Treaty  by  agreeing  to  an  Address  to  the 
Crown,  and  by  passing  the  Customs'  Bill, 
which  must  be  introduced  to  legalize  all 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  present  law. 
The  noble  Earl  divided  the  Treaty  into  two 
parts— one  commercial,  the  other  politicals 
but  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know  where 
the  political  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  are 
to  be  found.  The  noble  Earl,  I  am  aware, 
referred  to  Clauses  3  and  11.  As  to  Clause 
3,  I  certainly  regret  that  the  French  Go« 
vernment  should  have  desired  its  insertion. 
It  does  not  add  the  slightest  force  to  exist* 
ing  legislation,  and  was  only  admitted  in 
order  to  prevent  all  possible  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  previous  clauses.  I  regret  the 
introduction  of  that  third  clause,  because  it 
is  to  a  certain  extent  injurious  to  our  inte- 
rests, and  also  becauso  it  is,  undoubtedly, 
inBnitely  more  injurious  to  their  own.  Its 
effect  will  only  be  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  reaping  the  full  advantages  of  free 
trade  by  taxing  themselves  in  a  circuitous 
manner.  But,  said  the  noble  Earl,  if  you 
had  only  retained  your  navigation  laws, 
what  a  powerful  lever  you  would  have  had 
now  to  bring  the  French  to  reason.  When 
we  repealed  the  navigation  laws,  we  re- 
pealed them  for  our  own  interest.  I  am 
disposed  to  believe  that  we  could  not  have 
retained  those  duties  even  if  we  would, 
but  I  think  that  when  we  found  it  was  for 
our  own  interest  to  repeal  them  the  Govern- 
ment were  right  to  do  so  at  once,  even 
though  France  was  not  ready  to  make  any 
agreement  on  the  subject.  I  am  thankful 
and  delighted  that  we  did  repeal  those 
duties  at  that  time  instead  of  waiting  till 
now.  As  to  the  11th  clausCt  relating  to 
the  export  of  coal,  it  has  already  been  fully 
discussed  by  your  Lordships,  and  I  think 
the  noble  Earl  hns  not  been  able  to  make 
out  any  ease  against  it*  And  I  do  not 
like  to  weary  your  Lordships  by  going 
over  the  same  ground  again.     That  olausQ^ 
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Oommittee  report  progress,  and  that  they 
had  agreed  to  a  Resolation. 

Resolution  to  he  reported  on  Monday 
neit. 

CoQimittee  to  sit  again  on  Monday  next. 

VAI<UATION  OF  RATEABLE  PROPERTY 
(IRELAND)  BILL.— SECOND  READING. 
Order  for « Second  Reading  read. 
Mr.    LAING   explained   that  the  cost 
which  this  measure  would  throw  upon  the 
Consolidated  Fund  did  not  exceed  £5,000 
a  year;   hut   from   the  greatly  improved 
Toluation  returns,  a  direct  henefit  equal  to 
at  least  £50,000  or  £60,000  would  he 
derited. 
Bill  read  2<^. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES  BILL. 
SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Thb  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
would  not  oppose  the  Second  Reading,  hut 
be  had  several  Amendments  to  propose  in 
Committee. 

Bill  read  2^. 

Houao  adjoamed  at  One  o'clock 
till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Monday,  February  20,  1860. 

VOLUNTEER  CORPS.— QUESTION. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Lord 
Vivian 

Eabl  DE  QREY  and  RIPON  said,  it 
was  tho  intention  of  the  Government,  as 
far  as  it  was  possible,  to  unite  the 
volunteer  companies  into  battalions,  but  it 
was  not  their  intention  to  require  those 
companies  which  were  scattered  about  the 
mral  districts  to  leave  their  homes  and 
meet  together  for  battalion  drill  when  it 
might  be  inconvenient  to  them  to  do  so. 
If  anj  of  the  companies  were  willing  to 
meet  together  to  have  a  few  field  days  in 
the  year,  that  would  be  a  private  arrange- 
ment between  the  different  companies,  but 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  not  com- 
pel them  to  unite  for  battalion  drill.  The 
object  of  the  Government  was  simply  this: 
— If  the  volunteer  force  were  called  out 
for  actual  service,  they  must  be  formed 
into  battalions,  and  the  Government,  there- 
fore, thought  it  desirable  that  they  should 
be  got  together,  whenever  it  was  practica- 
ble»  fpr  batti^lion  practice  under  a  recog- 


nixed  commanding  officer.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government,  as  he  hod 
stated  the  other  night,  to  appoint  adjutants 
to  the  volunteer  corps,  to  be  paid  by  the 
Government.  The  noble  Lord  argued  that 
the  Government  might  appoint  the  ad- 
jutants and  sergeants  of  l^e  permanent 
staff  of  the  disembodied  militia  for  this 
duty.  But  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  bargain 
with  these  adjutants  and  sergeants  that 
they  should  perform  this  duty,  and  he 
oub  ted  whether  the  Government  could 
ompol  them  to  discharge  it.  It  was  there* 
fore  thought  better  to  appoint  officers 
specially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  If  ever 
an  emergency  should  arise  which  rendered 
it  necessary  to  call  out  the  volunteer  corps, 
the  militia  would  also  be  required  at  the 
same  moment,  and,  as  the  adjutants  could 
not  be  in  two  places  at  once,  the  militia, 
when  they  wanted  their  officers,  could  not 
have  them  without  denuding  the  volunteers 
of  them.  What  the  volunteers  most  wanted 
were  drill  and  organization  under  good 
officers,  and  the  best  assistance  the  Govern- 
ment could  give  them  was  to  provide  them 
with  good  military  officers,  which  they  con- 
sidered much  better  than  clothing  and 
paying  them.  As  to  paying  the  volunteer 
artillery  so  much  for  drill,  as  the  noble 
Lord  recommended,  it  must  he  recollected 
that  t  e  ai-tillery  volunteers,  like  the  rifle 
corps,  were  engaged  upon  such  terms  that 
upon  fourteen  days*  notice  they  could  retire 
from  the  service.  The  Government  might 
expend  a  great  deal  of  money,  for  example, 
upon  a  particular  individual,  and  then, 
when  they  wanted  his  services,  he  might 
retire  from  the  corps.  If  the  volunteers 
were  remunerated  the  whole  system  upon 
which  the  army  was  paid  must  bo  altered  ; 
and  this  the  Government  were  not  prepared 
to  recommend. 

DELHI  PRIZE  MONET. 
PAPER  MOVED  FOR. 

Lord  BERNERS  moved  that  an  humble 

Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  for 

"  Copy  of  Despatch,  in  July,  1858,  tigoifying 
the  Approval  of  the  late  Board  of  India  Directors 
to  tho  Regulations  proposed  by  the  Governor 
General  on  the  Subject  of  the  Delhi  Prize  Money, 
and  all  subsequent  Correspondence  which  might 
tend  to  explain  the  Delay  that  has  taken  place  in 
satisfying  tho  just  Expectations  of  the  Army  which 
effected  the  Capture  of  tho  City." 

Ills  Lordship  also  inquired  tho  Cauee  of 
Delay  in  distributing  the  Medals  and 
Clasps  granted  by  Her  Majesty  for  the 
Capture  of  Delhi,  announced  in  the  Uouse 
of  Commons,  March  25»  1858,  by  GeneraJ 
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benefica  to  our  country,  declined  to  ac- 
eept  of  any  delay,  and  resolred  to  take  the 
only  right  and  wise  course — that  of  making 
the  remissions  at  once,  without  waiting  for 
any  corresponding  remissions  on  the  part 
of  France.  As  to  this  question  of  one- 
sidedness  in  the  Treaty,  it  is  rery  strange 
to  obsenre  some  of  the  most  emineut  states- 
men in  France  deploring  the  formation  of 
the  Treaty  in  the  strongest  possible  lan- 
guage, as  all  for  the  good  of  England  and 
absolutely  ruinous  for  the  best  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  their  own 
country ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  hear  it 
said  in  England,  though  not  in  quite  such 
strong  language,  that  the  Treaty  is  all  for 
the  advantage  of  France  and  that  the  bar* 
gain  is  a  very  bad  one  for  ourselves.  It 
is  a  logical  impossibility  that  both  these 
opinions  can  be  correct.  For  my  own  part, 
if  I  were  a  Protectionist — I  recollect  in- 
deed it  having  been  said  by  one  of  your 
Lordships  that  the  animal  was  only  to  be 
got  at  by  digging  down  into  a  deep  sub- 
•stratum  of  the  earth  ;  but  I  am  not  sure  of 
that,  for  I  believe  that  a  few  specimens 
may  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation — but  if 
I  were  a  Protectionist  I  might  logically 
hold  that  a  treaty  of  this  kind  would  be 
injurious  to  both  countries  ;  but  as  a  free* 
trader  from  the  beginning  of  my  public 
life,  as  one  who  has  watched  the  glorious 
effect  of  every  restriction  removed  from 
commerce,  I  believe  we  shall  6nd  the  result 
of  this  Treaty  most  beneficial  to  both  of  the 
nations  concerned.  The  noble  Earl  spoke 
of  Mr.  Cobdeu's  having  been  brought  for- 
ward to  bear  all  the  obloquy  of  the  arrange- 
ment, and  of  Lord  Cowley  having  washed 
bis  hands  of  the  business.  I  can  assure 
your  Lordships  that  such  a  conception  can 
only  arise  from  the  modest  language  which 
Lord  Cowley  uses  when  speaking  of  his 
exertions  in  order  to  give  all  the  credit  to 
Mr.  Cobden  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  Mr. 
Cobden  wishes  it  to  be  known  that  her  re- 
eeived  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from 
the  experience,  sagacity,  and  judgment  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Paris.  I 
do  not  consider  this  the  establishment  of 
free  trade  in  France,  but  ouly  the  begin- 
ning of  free  trade,  and  when  the  noble 
Barl  says  that  this  measure  of  free  trade 
is  avowedly  forced  upon  the  French  people 
against  their  will,  I  say  that  is  not  a  fair 
way  of  putting  the  question.  [The  Earl 
of  Debbt  was  understood  to  explain  that 
what  he  had  said  was,  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  had  taken  the  present  conrae 
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because  he  would  have  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  passing  the  Treaty  through  the 
Legislative  Chamber.]  I  think  the  noble 
Earl  will  not  deny  that  upon  the  whole  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  has  a  pretty  clear 
perception  of  what  is  agreeable  to  the 
nation  he  rules  over,  and  there  is  the  great- 
est possible  difference  between  doing  what 
is  distasteful  to  the  whole  people  and- find- 
ing a  difiiculty  in  dealing  with  certain 
Chambers  in  which  the  influence  of  great 
protected  interests — as  had  sometimes  hap- 
pened in  this  country — is  sure  to  be  loudly 
heard.  And  your  Lordships  may  depend 
upon  it  that  if  the  Emperor  had  not  seen 
that  the  Commercial  Treaty,  when  it  comes 
into  operation,  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  people  of  France,  and  be  popular 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  consumers, 
he  would  not  have  proposed  such  a  nego- 
tiation. I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  more 
free  trade  is  adopted  in  France,  the  more 
it  will  be  extended,  and  the  more  the  neces- 
sity of  breaking  down  the  artificial  restrie- 
tions  that  now  exist  upon  French  com- 
merce will  be  seen.  For  my  own  part,  I 
feel  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  this 
Treaty  has  been  negotiated  under  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Government. 

Eabl  grey  :  My  noble  Friend  (Earl 
Granville)  does  not,  it  appears  to  me, 
estimate  fully  the  importance  of  the  qnes- 
tion  put  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite.  That 
question  is  one  of  great  importance  — 
namely,  in  what  manner  this  Treaty  is  to 
be  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament.  In  order  to  explain  my  views, 
I  trust  that  your  Lordships  will  permit 
me,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  at  an  hour 
which  I  know  is  inconvenient,  to  point  oot 
what  I  understand  to  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  course  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  propose  to  take  and  that 
which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt.  In  1787 
Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  papers  relative  to  the 
convention,  and  then  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  ho  moved  Resolutions  affirm- 
ing the  main  provisions  of  tho  Treaty. 
My  noble  Friend  says  it  is  not  necessary 
to  do  that,  because  in  1787  Mr.  Pitt  pro- 
posed to  legislate  with  reference  to  France 
only  ;  whereas  in  the  present  year  the  re- 
ductions of  duty  are  general,  and  apply  to 
every  country  in  the  world.  Let  me  point 
out  that  my  noble  Friend  has  fallen  into  a 
mistake,  and  a  very  important  one.  The 
Resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  Com- 
mittee on  the  commercial  treaty  were  not 
the  foundation  of  any  legislation  at  all. 
If  your  Lordships  refer  to  the  Joomals  it 
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tcred  very  fully  into  his  views  on  that 
subject,  and  wno  said,  in  his  judgment, 
the  Treaty  was  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  free  trade.  But  whether 
it  be  at  variance  with  those  principles  or 
not,  there  is  no  question  thf^t  it  is  en- 
tirely  at  variance  with  the  principles  laid 
down  by  some  of  the  leading  members  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  some  three  or 
four  months  ago.  Nay,  my  Lords,  your 
Lordships  will  recollect — for  it  is  not  so 
long  ago — that  on  the  21  st  of  July  last 
Mr.  Bright,  a  very  distinguished  Member 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  sug- 
gested to  that  House  the  course  of  policy 
which  he  would  recommend  to  be  pursued 
with  regard  to  Franco,  not  with  reference, 
however,  to  any  commercial  advantages, 
but  with  reference  to  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  with  the  view  of  obviating  the 
necessity  of  continuing  our  great  arma- 
ments.    This  is  what  Mr.  Bright  said  : — 

**  I  would  not  commission  Lord  Cowley  to  make 
a  great  demonstration  of  what  he  was  about  to 
do ;  but  I  would  make  this  offer  to  the  French 
Grovernment,  and  I  would  make  it  with  a  frank- 
ness that  could  not  be  misunderstood ;  if  it  were 
accepted  on  the  other  side  it  would  be  received 
with  enthusiasm  in  England,  and  would  be  marked 
as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  Europe.  I 
would  say  to  the  French  Government,  *  We  are  but 
twenty  miles  apart,  the  trade  between  us  is  nothing 
like  what  it  ought  to  be,  considering  the  popula- 
tions of  the  two  countries,  their  vast  increase  of 
productive  power  and  their  great  wealth.  We 
have  certain  things  on  this  side  which  now  bar  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations.  We  have 
some  remaining  duties  which  are  of  no  consequence 
either  to  the  revenue  or  to  protection,  which  every- 
body has  given  up  here,  but  they  still  interrupt  the 
trade  between  you  and  us.  We  will  reconsider 
these  and  remove  them.  We  have  also  an  extra- 
ordinarily heavy  duty  upon  one  of  the  greatest  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  of  France — upon  the  light  wines 
of  your  country.' " 


"  The  present  Treaty  shall  not  be  valid  unless 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  be  authorized  by  the , 
assent  of  Her  Parliament  to  execute  the  engage- 
ments contracted  by  Her  in  the  Articles  of  the 
present  Treaty." 

Now,  when  T  first  read  this  Article,  I 
thought  that  it  was  inserted  for  the  pur- 
pose— certainly  a  very  proper  and  desirable 
purpose — of  giving  to  this  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  the  fullest  opportu- 
nity of  discussing  the  Treaty  in  all  its  pro- 
visions and  all  its  parts  ;  and  to  enable  us 
to  enter  on  that  discussion  without  the  ap- 
parent inconvenience  of  a  want  of  conside- 
ration for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  if  Par- 
liament should  discuss  the  propriety  of  as- 
senting to  that  which  Her  Majesty  had 
already  personally  ratified.  That  difficulty 
was  altogether,  of  course,  avoided,  if  in  the 
Treaty  itself  Her  Majesty  bad  stipulated 
merely  that  she  would  recommend  to  Par- 
liament the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  and  that 
it  was  not  to  be  valid  unless  Parliament 
signified  its  assent.  But,  on  looking  into 
the  correspondence,  I  find  that  the  Article 
is  to  be  understood,  not  in  the  English  but 
in  the  French  sense  ;  and  I  find  the  reason 
assigned  by  Lord  John  Russell  for  its  in- 
sertion.    The  noble  Lord  says  : — 

"  It  might  probably  be  arranged  that  these  pro- 
posals should  be  made  to  Parliament,  and  that 
the  Treaty  should  be  communicated  to  Parlia- 
ment, at  the  same  time  that  the  Emperor  should, 
under  the  French  law,  announce  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Body  the  conclusion  of  that  engagement. 
But  if  the  conditional  form  of  the  stipulation  on 
the  side  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  ap- 
pear to  the  Qovemment  of  France  to  require  any 
corresponding  form  on  its  own  side,  then  the  en- 
gagements made  by  France  might,  in  the  body  of 
the  Treaty  itself,  be  made  contingent  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposals  by  Parliament." 

But  whatever  may  be  the  object  or  inten- 
tion of  this  Article,  the  fact  is,  that  it  not 
only  gives  to  Parliament  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity, hut  confers  upon  it  the  absolute 
right  and  duty  of  discussing  and  giving 
absolute  assent  to  the  Treaty  as  it  now 
stands.  My  Lords,  I  am  not  on  this  occa- 
sion about  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
Treaty.  The  object  for  which  I  rise  is  to 
obtain  from  Her  Majesty's  Government  the 
assurance  that  the  most  ample  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  Parliament,  in  conformity 
with  the  20th  Article,  of  considering  and 
discussing  the  Treaty  in  all  its  details. 
Nor  am  I  at  all  concerned  to  say  whether 
or  not  the  Treaty  is  in  accordance  with  the 
theoretical  principles  of  free  trade.  That 
question  was  very  ably  discussed  on  the 
first  night  of  the  Session  by  a  noble  Earl 
whom  I  see  opposite  (Earl  Grey),  who  en- 


He  goes  on  to  say:— 

'*  The  only  persons  whom  the  French  Emperor 
cannot  cope  with  are  the  monopolists  of  his  own 
country.  If  he  could  offer  to  his  nation  30,000,000 
of  the  English  people  as  customers,  would  not 
that  give  him  an  irresistible  power  to  make 
changes  in  the  French  tariff  which  would  be  as 
advantageous  to  us  as  they  would  be  to  his  own 
country  ?**— [3  Hamard,  civ.,  202.] 

I  must  do  Mr.  Bright,  therefore,  the  jus- 
tice to  say  that  he  does  not  propose  a  Com- 
mercial Treaty.  He  recommends  that  the 
overture  should  be  made  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  in  the  belief  that  France  would 
be  disposed  to  make  corresponding  ad- 
vances. How  stands  the  question  as 
stated  on  that  occasion  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
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description  of  Bilk  goods,  in  which  the 
artistic  skill  and  taste  of  the  French  give 
them  an  advantage,  our  silk  manufacturers 
cannot  compete  with  their  French  rirals. 
But  there  are  silks  of  a  plainer  and  stronger 
pattern,  in  which  our  mechanical  skill  and 
tho  perfection  of  our  machinery  give  our 
manufacturers  a  great  advantage;  and  if 
these  goods  were  admitted  into  France,  an 
advantageons  business  could  be  done  in 
this  description  of  goods,  and  their  admis- 
sion into  France  at  the  same  time  that 
finer  French  goods  are  admitted  here,  would 
afford  employment  to  many  of  the  hands 
likely  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
inability  of  our  manufacturers  to  sustain 
the  competition  with  France  in  fabrics  of 
this  description.  In  like  manner  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  France  that  the 
admission  of  those  British  silks  which  may 
supersede  some  of  their  own,  should  take 
place  at  the  same  time  that  a  great  increase 
of  employment  was  afforded  to  another 
hranch  of  the  French  silk  trade  by  the 
opening  of  our  market.  Thus,  it  would 
bo  for  tho  interest  of  both  countries  that 
an  interchange  of  their  silk  goods  should 
take  place  in  a  manner  which  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  will  not  admit.  Our 
manufacturers  will,  I  think,  have  much  to 
say  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  subject 
and  against  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
as  it  stands.  I  do  not  say  whether  the 
case  they  will  be  able  to  bring  forward 
will  be  capable  of  being  made  out.  This 
is  not  the  right  time  for  entering  into  that 
question,  but  I  do  say  that  the  parties 
ought  to  be  heard.  All  I  now  ask  is  that 
this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  fully  con- 
sidering these  questions,  and  of  discussing 
how  far  it  is  right  to  accept  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Gorernment  in  the  nego- 
tiations with  France  before  we  actually  make 
the  concessions  that  are  asked  of  us.  If 
you  had  followed  the  course  pursued  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  diflBcnlties  now  experienced  would 
have  been  obviated.  If  that  precedent 
had  been  followed,  Resolutions  to  carry  the 
Treaty  into  effect  would  have  been  moved 
by  the  Government  in  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  Treaty,  and 
not  upon  the  Customs  Act.  In  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Treaty,  Resolutions  pointing 
to  its  amendment  might  have  been  moved, 
and,  if  adopted,  would  have  afforded  grounds 
for  moving  an  humble  Address  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty asking  Her  to  reopen  the  question 
with  France,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
Buch  modificationB  of  it  as  aro  necessary. 
Earl  Qrey 


This  course,  I  say,  would  have  been  open 
to  either  House  of  Parliamrent  to  pursue,  if 
the  precedent  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  followed. 
But  the  effect  of  the  course  taken  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  to  deprive  Parlia- 
ment of  this  opportunity  of  deliberation. 
The  House  ef  Commons,  in  a  Committed 
on  the  Customs  Acts,  cannot  consider  any 
Motion  tending  to  a  revision  of  the  Treaty— 
it  can  only  decide  whether  it  will  or  will  not 
consent  to  the  reductions  of  duty  promised 
to  France  which  will  be  proposed  to  it] 
and  if  it  adopts  the  Resolutions  proposed 
for  that  purpose  as  soon  as  they  are  re- 
ported to  the  Hoase  and  agreed  to,  they 
will  come  at  once  into  operation)  bo  that 
when  it  afterwards  proceeds  to  considef 
the  Treaty,  and  when  the  Treaty  is  brought 
before  this  House,  as  we  are  promised  that 
it  shall  be,  the  time  will  be  past  for  dis- 
cussing it  with  advantage,  since  all  the  ad- 
vantages accorded  to  France  will  already 
have  been  granted,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  recall  tl»em  without  extreme  inconve- 
nience  to  our  own  trade.  The  noble  Barl 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  has  expressed 
his  opinion  that  a  distinct  Act  of  Parliament 
is  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  Treaty  in 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  olie  of 
the  clauses  is  worded.  On  comparing  the 
words  of  this  part  of  the  Treaty  with  those 
of  the  corresponding  provisions  in  that  of 
1787,  I  admit  there  is  some  awkwardnesa 
in  the  expressions  now  used,  but  still  I  do 
not  think  they  have  the  effect  the  noble 
Barl  supposes.  The  assent  of  Parliament 
which  the  Treaty  requires  for  its  coming 
into  operation  will,  I  think,  be  sufficiently 
given  by  the  passing  of  the  Acts  for  ro« 
ducing  the  several  duties  which  it  stipulates 
for  repealing.  At  all  events,  if  there  is 
the  slightest  doubt  upon  this  point,  it  ean 
be  removed  by  a  convention  between  the 
two  Governments  declaring  this  to  be  all 
tho  Treaty  was  intended  to  require. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  thonght  his 
noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey)  exaggerated  the 
difference  that  existed  between  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  this  Treaty  and  the  mode 
adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  difference  of 
treatment  aroee  out  of  the  different  natures 
of  the  two  transactions.  The  two  transac* 
tions  were  essentially  differont  in  their  na* 
ture,  and  thero  was  no  change  in  the  mode 
of  dealing  v.th  the  present  one  that  was 
not  made  absolutely  necessary  by  the  dif<* 
ference  that  existed.  The  Resolutions 
moved  by  Mr.  Pitt  had  reference  to  a 
Treaty  that  related  exclusively  to  Franee. 
Now^  the  present  Treaty  had  a  general 
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dociBion  upon  its  merits.  I  eannot  imagine 
tlie  reason  vrhy  so  much  mystery  should 
have  been  observed  with  regard  to  the 
share  which  Mr.  Cobden  has  had  in  this 
matter ;  and  yet  up  to  the  very  moment 
when  the  Treaty  was  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment Mr.  Cobden 'a  name  had  never  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  its  negotia- 
tion. The  eorrespondenoe  with  regard  to 
the  Treaty  is  of  the  most  meagre  cha- 
racter»  and  indicates  an  amount  of  haste 
in  the  framing  and  execution  of  the  Treaty 
which  I  must  say  is  not  creditable.  On 
the  23rd  of  December,  Lord  Cowley  writes 
to  Lord  John  Russell  to  say  that  confi- 
dential communications  had  been  going  on 
for  some  weeks  past  between  Mr.  Cobden, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  M.  Rouher,  the 
Minister  of  Commerce,  on  the  other,  having 
for  their  object,  with  regard  to  exports 
from  Great  Britain,  the  suppression  of  the 
prohibitive  system  which  prevails  in  France 
in  respect  to  certain  articles  of  British 
production  and  manufacture,  as  also  a 
modification  of  the  tariff  in  regard  to 
others  ;  and,  with  regard  to  exports  .from 
France,  the  admission  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  various  articles  of  French 
manufacture  free  of  duty,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  other  duties  now  levied  on  French 
productions.  Lord  Cowley  goes  on  to 
say : — 

"  Count  WalewRki  having  requested  to  see  me, 
I  waited  upon  his  Excellency  yesterday,  when  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Mr.  Cobden,  which  might  leiul  to  very  im 
portant  results,  if,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
Mr.  Cobden  had  the  countenance  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  I  should  see,  however,  from 
the  sequel  of  what  he  had  to  saj  to  me,  that  be- 
fore going  any  further  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  bim  to  know  accurately  the  views  and  inten- 
tions of  Iler  Msgesty's  Government." 

On  the  17th  of  January,  only  one  week 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Lord 
John  Russell  sends  a  letter  which  certainly, 
in  point  of  form,  is  somewhat  singular, 
beginning, — 

<*  My  Lord  and  Sir.— Ilaving  received  from  Earl 
Cowley  an  intimation  that  in  an  interview  which 
he  had  had  with  Count  Walewski  on  the  22nd  ult., 
that  Minister  stated  the  bases  on  which,  according 
to  the  views  of  the  French  Government,  a  treaty 
of  oommeroe  might  be  concluded  .with  England, 
I  have  now  to  acquaint  you  that  Her  Migesty  has 
been  pleased  to  appoint  you  jointly  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries to  negotiate  such  a  treaty." 

With  this  power  given  on  the  17th  of 
January,  1860,  accompanied  with  the  direc- 
tiona  which  Lord  John  Russell  thought  it 
necesaary  to  send,  1   find   Lord  Cuwley 


writing  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  23rd 
of  January,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
his  letter  of  the  17tli,  by  which  powers 
were  conferred  on  Mr.  Cobden  and  himself 
to  act  as  joint  Plenipotentiaries,  and  stating 
that  the  Treaty  had  been  that  day  signed. 
I  must  do  Lord  Cowley  the  justice  to  say 
that  in  this  letter  he  washes  his  hands  com* 
pletely  of  the  matter.  He  speaks  in  the 
most  complimentary  terms  of  Mr.  Cobden, 
and  the  share  that  gentleman  took  in  the 
matter ;  he  intimates  that  he  (Lord  Cowley) 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Treaty  ;  that  it 
was  really  not  his  Treaty  ;  that'  he  was 
present  at  its  negotiation  as  Her  Majesty's 
Plenipotentiary,  but  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  merely 
assumed  the  character  of  a  sleeping  partner. 
He  says:  — 

*'  Since  the  receipt  of  that  despatch,  Mr.  Cobden 
and  I  have  been  daily  for  several  hours  engaged 
with  Messrs.  Baroche  and  Rouher,  the  French 
Plenipotentiaries,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
intrusted  to  us.  The  way  had  been  so  completely 
cleared  by  Mr.  Cobden's  previous  active  exertions 
that  the  task  which  I  have  had  to  perform  has 
been  comparatively  light." 

Powers  to  negotiate  having  been  conveyed 
on  the  17th  of  January,  and  everything 
having  been  completed  by  the  23rd,  the 
Treaty  was  ratified  on  the  31st.  I  say 
there  has  been  an  appearance  of  hasto  in 
the  concoction  of  the  Treaty,  and  an  appa- 
rent desire  to  take  Parliament  by  surprise 
as  to  its  articles,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  the  noble  Earl  opposite  any 
explanation  to  show  that  those  impressions 
are  not  justified.  I  think,  however,  it 
may  be  useful  to  compare  the  course 
pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
upon  the  present  occasion  with  the  courso 
pursued  under  nearly  similar  circumstances 
by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1787,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  negotiating  a  treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  with  France.  The  objects 
which  the  present  Government  have  in 
view  in  making  this  Treaty  were  precisely 
the  same  as  Mr.  Pitt  had  in  view  in 
1787.  In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
on  the  latter  occasion  the  Treaty  is  re- 
ferred to  in  terms  which  I  presume  the 
present  Government  would  not  object  to 
have  applied  to  their  own  Treaty.  The 
King  said : — 

*'  I  have  ooDcluded  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation  with  the  Most  Christian  King.  I  must 
recommend  you  to  take  such  measures  as  you 
may  think  proper  to  carry  it  into  eflfect  I  trust 
you  will  find  the  provisions  contained  in  it  such 
as  will  ofifer  an  encouragement  to  industry,  and 
lead  to  an  extension  of  lawful  commerce  in  both 
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complaints  made  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Weymoath  of  some  irregularities  on  the 
part  of  sailors  ;  since  these  complaints 
sailors  had  not  been  allowed  to  leave  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ports  at  which  their 
ships  were  lying.  The  captain  alluded  to 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
not  been  reproved  ;  but  the  general  order 
would  remain  in  force. 


AGRIOULTUEAL  DISTRESS  (IRELAND). 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  LANIGAN  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  distress  that  at  present  pre- 
vails among  the  agricultural  labouring  class 
in  Ireland,  who  are  left  unemployed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unwillingness  and  reluct- 
ance of  the  Tenant  Farmers  in  that  coun- 
try to  employ  labour  or  invest  capital  in 
the  permanent  improvement  of  their  Farms 
as  long  as  Landlords  possess  the  power  of 
eviction  without  compensation  ;  whether 
there  are  any  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
Government  to  meet  such  a  case  ;  and. 
whether  there  is  any  intention  of  intro- 
ducing such  a  Bill  this  Session  as  will  have 
the  effect  of  removing  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
tress ? 

Mb.  CARDWELL  said,  he  fully  con- 
curred with  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  think- 
ing that  any  measure  for  the  improvement 
of  the  tenantry  in  Ireland  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  country  generally.  He 
was  happy  to  assure  him  that  a  vast  im- 

Erovement  in  the  agriculture  of  Ireland 
ad  recently  taken  place,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  be  attended  with  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  tenan- 
try. He  had  already  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  facilitate 
those  improvements,  and  he  trusted  that  it 
would  prove  successful  in  effecting  the  ob- 
jects which  it  had  in  view. 

CASE  OF  GIOVANNI  PORPA. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  T.  buncombe  said,  he  rose  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  if  he  has  inquired  into  the  truth  of 
the  allegations  contained  in  the  Petition  of 
Giovanni  Porpa,  a  naturalized  British  sub- 
ject, presented  on  the  26th  day  of  January 
ast,  complaining  of  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
him  by  the  Neapolitan  Government ;  and, 
if  proved  to  be  true,  whether  he  has  taken 
any  steps  to  obtain  the  Petitioner  redress  ? 

Lord  Clarence  Paget 
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Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  had 
been  informed  by  Lord  ^Malmesbury  that 
the  Petitioner,  though  naturalized  in  Eng- 
land, was  a  born  subject  of  the  King  of 
Naples;  in  accordance,  therefore,  with  the 
usual  custom  in  such  cases,  the  answer  to 
the  Petition  was,  that  nothing  could  be 
done  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Neapolitan  tribunals.  He  had 
not  made  any  further  inquiries  into  the 
allegations  of  the  Petition. 

THE  NEW  BRONZE  COINAGE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  EWART  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
when  the  new  bronze  coinage,  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  copper  coinage,  is  likely  to 
be  issued  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  should  appeal  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  hon.  Friend,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing with  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  owing  to 
the  great  pressure  of  business.  He  could» 
however,  tell  him  that  the  cause  of  delay 
was  to  be  found  in  that  most  delicate  part 
of  the  operation — namely,  the  execution 
of  the  design  by  the  artist.  He  was  most 
unwilling  to  interfere  with  the  intention  of 
accelerating  the  work,  as  the  result  might 
be  the  production  of  a  design  which  possi- 
bly would  not  be  considered  satisfactory. 
He  would,  however,  inquire  into  the  sub* 
ject  in  a  few  days.  He  was  not  aware  of 
any  other  reason  why  they  should  not  pro- 
ceed immediately  with  the  execution  of  the 
work. 

TRADE  WITH  JAPAN.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  CLIFFORD  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  if  he  has  any  objection  to  lay  on 
the  table  of  the  House  any  Copies  or  Ex- 
tracts of  communications  received  from 
Mr.  Consul-General  Alcock  relative  to  the 
establishment  and  temporary  suspension  of 
trade  in  Japan  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  production  of  the  cor- 
respondence. 

WINE  AND  BEER  LICENCES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer.  Whether  he  is  prepared  to  state  the 
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extension  of  time  equivalent  to  that  very 
short  period  of  which  Mr.  Fox  bo  bitterly 
complained  in  1787.  Now  I  must  ask 
your  Lordships  to  recollect  that  in  the 
treaty  of  1787  there  was  no  such  article  as 
the  ^Oth  Article  in  the  present  Treaty — 
nothing  specifically  requiring  the  assent  of 
Parliament  to  be  given  to  the  articles  of  the 
treaty,  except  in  so  far  as  such  consent 
must  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  financial 
portion  of  the  treaty.  But  Mr.  Pitt's 
course  was  this : — He  first  moved  three 
Resolutions  affirming  the  main  commercial 
stipulations  of  the  treaty,  aud  those  Reso- 
lutions were  separately  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Motion  was  made 
on  the  12th  of  February.  The  first  Reso- 
lution was  adopted  on  the  same  day,  the 
second  was  adopted  on  the  15th,  and  the 
third  00  the  16th;  and  the  whole  Resolu- 
tions were  reported  on  the  19th.  I  find, 
then,  that  these  Resolutions,  involving  the 
commercial  points,  having  been  reported, 
Mr.  Pitt  thought  it  necessary  to  move  an 
Address  to  the  Crown  thanking  His  Majesty 
for  having  concluded  the  treaty,  and  signi- 
fying approval  of  its  provisions.  When 
these  Resolutions  and  the  Address  had  been 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
next  step  takeii  by  the  Government  of  that 
day  was  to  communicate  them  to  your 
Lordships'  House.  I  beg  your  Lordships 
to  consider  the  great  importance,  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  of  your  being  able  to 
exercise  your  deliberate  judgment  without 
being  told  that  "  you  have  no  power  prac- 
tically to  deal  with  this  question,  because 
it  involves  money  considerations,  and  you 
have  no  power  to  make  amendments."  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  you  should 
have  a  full  opportunity  for  discussing  this 
Treaty  in  its  financial  and  political  bear- 
ings wholly  independent  of  the  other  House. 
When  those  Resolutions  were  communicated 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  a  species  of 
protest  was  entered  oy  Lord  Stormont,  and 
a  Motion  made  to  the  effect  that  the  Ad- 
dress and  Resolutions  of  the  House  were 
not  to  bind  the  House  in  its  legislative 
copacity,  even  with  regard  to  measures 
which  might  be  founded  upon  the  Resolu- 
tions and  the  Address— that  they  were  to 
be  equally  at  liberty  to  discuss  each  and 
every  portion  of  the  Treaty  as  much  as  if  the 
Resolutions  and  the  Address  had  not  been 
agreed  to  at  all.  Now,  what  was  the  ob* 
jection  made  to  that  Motion?  Not  that  it 
was  improper,  hot  that  it  was  wholly  un- 
necessary, as  it  could  not  be  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  by  agreeing  to  those  Resolu- 


tions the  House  precluded  itself  from  any 
further  deliberation  or  decision  upon  the 
subject.  Let  me  remind  your  Lordships 
who  were  the  men  who  took  part  in  those 
great  and  protracted  debates — men- great 
and  eminent,  although  some  of  the  opinions 
expressed  may  now  appear  to  be  unreason- 
able, and  more  particularly  the  language 
of  Mr.  Fox,  which  tended  to  excite  hostility 
between  the  two  countries,  declaring  the 
impossibility  of  our  being  on  good  terms 
with  France,  and  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
keep  aloof  from  them.  Mr.  Fox  held  those 
doctrines,  which  I  think  were  wrong;  and 
in  tho  discussions  which  took  place  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  much  the 
best  of  it.  Those  discussions  are  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  any  of  your 
Lordships  who  can  spare  time  to  refer  to 
them;  and  in  many  respects  those  discus^ 
sions  are  particularly  applicable  to  the 
present  occasion.  Among  those  who  took 
part  in  those  debates,  and  among  whom 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  course  that  was  adopted, 
and  the  necessity  for  giving  the  fullest 
consideration  of  Parliament  to  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  treaty,  were  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke, 
Windham,  Francis,  Grenville,  Wilberforce, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  my  late  venerable 
and  respected  Friend,  Earl  Grey,  who  upon 
that  occasion,  as  Mr.  Grey,  made  his  first 
Parliamentary  effort.  The  course  which 
Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Government  of  that  day 
took,  after  having  given  full  time  for  the 
consideration  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
was  to  move  Resolutions,  and  then  to  send 
them  to  the  House  of  Lords,  with  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Crown  approving  of  the  treaty, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  a  joint  Ad- 
dress to  the  Crown  from  both  Houses. 
Afterwards,  undoubtedly,  there  was  con- 
siderable objection  taken  to  the  course 
which  Mr.  Pitt  pursued ;  because,  when 
he  came  to  deal  with  the  commercial  legis- 
lation which  was  found  necessary,  he  in* 
troduced  a  very  large  and  very  exten- 
sive measure  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise  duties;  he  repealed 
most  of  the  existing  duties,  and  re-enacted 
the  whole  of  them  in  a  consolidated  form — 
requiring,  I  think,  a  series  of  about  3,000 
resolutions,  which  wero  then  moulded  into 
one  single  Act.  It  was,  therefore,  com- 
plained, with  some  justice,  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  that  the  duties  affected  and 
those  not  affected  by  the  Treaty  were  all 
mixed  up  together,  and  that  it  was  iin* 
possible  to  take  them  into  consideration 
with  a  view  to  their  bearing  upon  the  en- 
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gagemenls  nntcred  into  botireen  tiie  two 
«onntricB.  Noir  I  might  Iioto  been  t.pnreJ 
from  thus  (rcB|insKing  upon  youc  Lordsliips' 
time  if  the  Governuietit  liad  earlier  been  n 
Kitle  mora  coitiinunicBtive  ns  to  tbe  coiirso 
thej  inteuiled  to  take.  Up  to  tbe  present 
moment  \te  hare  not  had  ibo  alighteit 
indieatioa  of  ihe  process  whicli  lliei^  tliink 
necewarjp  for  obtaining  tbe  opinion  of  Pnr- 
linmont  on  tbe  contemplated  nrrnngeaienta. 
On  tbe  contrarj,  bo  far  from  dealing  with 
tbe  Articles  of  the  Treaty,  &s  sooti  ns  the 
budget  speech  bad  been  made  a  Motion 
wsa  submitted  tbnt  tbe  Ilotiae  should  go 
into  Conimittec  on  tbe  irbole  Cuatonia' 
duties  irith  iv  vieiv  to  consider  tbe  com* 
mereial  and  Hnanoial  policj  inrolvod.  I 
Mn  not  about  to  discuss  n  question  which 
I  beliofo  is  at  this  moment  undergoing  dis- 
ouBsion  in  tlie  other  House — whether  it 
was  right  Grat  to  consider  tlie  financial 
portion  of  tbe  question  or  tbo  Treaty — 
nfactticr  tbe  political  ebould  pi-ecedc  tbe 
commercial ;  but  of  this  I  am  quite  clear 
—that  the  courso  vrhicb  Her  Majesty's 
Oo*ernnieDt  oogbt  to  bave  pursued  was  to 
deal  with  tboso  articles  of  the  rerenuo 
which  wore  necessarily  affected  by  the 
Treaty,  and  to  tahe  tbeni  into  considera- 
tion in  conncotion  nitb  tbe  gonerel  bcnriug 
uid  scope  of  tbo  Treaty;  that  the  pruper 
course  would  bare  been  not  to  go  into 
Oemmittee  upon  the  Customs'  duties,  hut 
to  go  into  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
oonsidering  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 
In  that  manner  tbe  attention  of  the  House 
would  have  been  directed 
oomracroiol  and  polilicnl  considi 
Tolred,  and  ibcy  would,  as  in  1787,  bare 
had  an  opportunity  of  prunouncing  an 
opinion  upon  all  parts  of  tbo  question  be- 
fore proceeding  to  adjust  tbe  commercial 
■ystem  of  tbe  country  so  far  ne  it  must  be 
ftffeeted  hy  this  Treaty.  I  would  ask, 
then,  whether  it  is  tho  intention  of  tbe 
GoTernment  to  follow  tbe  course  pursued 
by  Mr.  Pitt ;  whether  tliey  will  'propose 
Besolutions  respecting  this  Treaty,  and 
then  comtnanicatethosoResulutiona  to  your 
Lordebipe'  House  ;  and  whether  they  in- 
brnnches  of  tbo  Legis- 
:te  in  a  joint  Address, 
ion  to  the  terms  of  tbe 
e  Friend  (Earl  OranTille) 
Drbaps  tbe  views  of  the 
et  capable  of  eomc  little 
I  i  may  bo  permitted  to 
urso  should  be  pursued, 
,  meet  tbo  requirements 
of  tbe  present  ocobmod. 
Derbif 
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I  bare  already  pointed  out  that  ai  to  th« 
Treaty  of  1787  there  were  no  epeeifis 
articles  requiring  the  assent  of  Parliament, 
failing  which  assent  the  Treaty  would  have 
been  null  and  void.  Now,  I  oelc  any 
lawyer  whether  the  only  mode  in  which 
the  assent  of  Parliament  can  be  given  is 
not  through  the  medium  of  an  Act  of  Par> 
liamont  ? — And,  consequently,  it  is  not 
onougli  to  pass  Acts  of  Parliament  afBrm- 
ing  the  commercial  and  financial  portrons 
of  tbo  Treaty,  but  you  must  have  an  Act 
reciting  the  Treaty,  and  in  virtue  of  the 
20tb  A  rticle  declaring  tbe  sssont  of  Parlia- 
ment thereto.  Even  with  regard  to  thoaa 
articles  which  are  simply  financial,  it  do«i 
not  follow,  because  tbe  Uouse  of  Com- 
mons sanctions  a  redaction  of  the  wins 
duties,  and  your  Lordships  concur,  that 
therefore  jou  consent  to  make  the  reduc- 
tions of  (hose  duties  a  matter  of  stipulation 
binding  for  ten  years,  and  from  wbiob, 
whatover  incanvonience  result  to  your 
revonup,  you  have  no  power  of  receding. 
The  reduction  of  duties  is  one  thing;  to 
compel  you  to  reduce  them  by  virtue  of  a 
Treaty  is  another  and  quite  a  different 
question.  There  are,  however,  articles  of 
this  Treaty  which  are  of  a  very  different 
character,  and  which  do  not  bear  in  the 
slightest  degree  upon  commercial  questiouB, 
but  partake  more  especially  of  a  politioal 
nature,  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to 
ice  tbe  assent  of  Parliament  given  to  tbo 
3d  and  the  11th  Articles.  If  you  were  te 
proceed  in  any  way  upon  the  principle  of 
reciprocity — if  you  were  to  require  for  your 
commerce  advaolnges  corresponding  with 
those  conferred  upon  French  commerce— 
tlie  first  obj  eat  which  you  ought  tobavc 
attained  was  tbe  cquoliaatiou  of  the  duties 
upon  shipping,  thereby  giving  fair  play  to 
tlie  nioit  important  industry  of  this  and 
tbe  other  couutry.  But  t^e  3rd  Article  of 
this  Treaty  does  not  pass  over  the  question 
of  the  Navigation  Laws  ;  it  impliedly  re- 
cogniiee  and  sanctions  tlie  permaoenoe  of 
those  differential  duties  on  tho  side  of 
Franco  which  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
with  any  pretext  of  fair  and  equitable 
dealing  towards  this  country.  Then  thwt 
is  tbo  lUh  Article,  by  which  yon  etipolata 
with  a  foreign  nation,  which  has  nothing 
to  give  you  in  eicbange,  that  under  no 
oircometances  will  yon  prohibit  or  impoM 
any  duties  on  the  export  of  ono  of  our 
meet  important  products — coal.  Why,  it 
is  a  mockery  to  say  that  this  is  recipro- 
city. Hero  is  the  stipulation  :-^ 
"  Tbe  two  higb  contnoliug  Powers  eossfa  ant 
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to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  coal|  and  to  levy  no 
duty  upon  such  exportation/' 

But  it  18  notorioua  that  France  has  no  coal 
to  export.  It  is  notorious  thnt  sho  is 
mainly  depcudentt  and  in  time  of  war 
would  be  still  more  dependent,  on  us  for 
ooal  for  warlike  purposes.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing now  of  a  case  in  which  we  might  be  nt 
war  with  France.  Of  course,  under  such 
'Circumstances,  any  treaty  would  be  broken 
through;  but  at  this  moment  it  is  an  unde- 
cided point  whether  coal  may  not  be  con- 
Bidered  as  contraband  of  war.  My  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Hardwicke)  reminds 
me  that  in  tlte  case  of  the  Baltic  war,  the 
Government,  which  consisted  of  many 
Members  of  the  present  Ministry,  actually 
declared  that  coal  was  contraband  of  war, 
and  as  such  prohibited  its  eiport.  What, 
then,  will  happen,  supposing,  not  that  we 
are  at  war  with  France,  but  that  France  is 
at  war  with  some  other  Power  ?  By  this 
Treaty,  wo  being  neutrals  between  tt^o 
belligerents,  we  should  be  bound  not  to 
prohibit  the  export  of  coal,  although  it  may 
be  contraband  of  war.  Your  vessels, 
going  out  laden  with  coal,  may  be  seized 
by  one  of  the  belligerents,  and  what  is  the 
course  you  must  pursue?  Either  you 
must  submit  to  the  seizure  of  your  vessels, 
though  the  terms  of  your  Treaty  prevented 
you  from  prohibiting  the  export  of  their 
cargoes,  or  you  must  avenge  yourselves  of 
the  insult  offered,  maintain  your  perfect 
right  to  export  coal  in  pursuance  of  the 
Treaty,  and,  in  that  way,  very  probably 
may  be  led  into  hostilities,  and  become  a 
principal  in  the  war  instead  of  a  s|>ectator. 
Whether,  however,  coal  be  contraband  of 
war  or  not,  to  preclude  a  Qovernment  from 
prohibiting  the  export  or  imposing  duties 
on  any  article  is  a  condition  which  never 
ought  to  have  been  introduced  into  any 
Treaty,  more  especially  when  the  article  is 
one  of  such  vital  and  essential  importance 
as  coal.  Now,  there  is  a  very  curious 
point  connected  with  this  question.  In  his 
original  letter  of  the  23rd  of  December, 
Lord  Cowley  says — 

"  British  coal  imported  overland  to  be  admitted 
at  the  same  rate  of  duties  as  Belgian  ooal.  Sea- 
borne ooal  to  be  sabjeoted  to  the  present  duty  for 
five  years,  when  they  woold  bo  asslmiUted  to  ooal 
introduced  overland." 

Now,    what    does  the  Foreign  Secretary 
say  on  the  subject  of  coal  ? 

"  An  allusion  is,  indeed,  made  by  Count  Wa- 
lewski  to  British  ooal ;  but  such  is  the  market  for 
that  commodity  both  in  this  country  and  abroad 
that  DO  public  interest  would  bo  excited  upon  the 
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question  whether  the  duty  charged  on  it  in  Franca 
is  to  be  high  or  low,  or  whether  tho  remission  is 
to  be  immediate  or  postponed.  Indeed,  there 
still  remains  more  or  less  of  a  disposition,  which 
formerly  was  strong,  to  view  tho  export  of  ooal 
with  jealousy,  or  even  to  subject  it  to  fiscal  re- 
striction.*' 

Your  Lordships  will  observe  that  the  offer 
of  France  is  to  take  in  your  coal  at,  com* 
paratively  speaking,  low  duties;  to  which 
the  answer  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  is, 
that  it  matters  very  little  whether  the  im- 
portation of  coal  into  France  is  subject  to 
high  or  low  duties,  for  the  trade  in  this 
article  with  other  countries  is  so  great  that 
the  addition  of  the  French  market  woujd 
make  but  little  difference  to  us,  and  that 
there  is  even  in  England  a  feeling  of  jea- 
lousy as  to  the  export  of  coal  at  all.  Not- 
withstanding that  such  was  tho  view  of 
tho  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  stipulation  in  the  Treaty  is 
to  the  effect  that  wo  shall  on  no  account 
prohibit  or  put  a  duty  on  the  export  of 
coal.  I  am  not  going  now  to  discuss  the 
various  Articles  of  the  Treaty.  There  will 
be  a  more  ample  opportunity  for  consider- 
ing the  merits  of  the  Treaty,  the  amount 
of  reciprocity  obtained  by  it,  and  the  bene- 
fits which  our  commerce  is  to  derive  from 
it.  I  do  not  intend  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  undervalue  or  depreciate  tho  advantages 
— on  the  contrary,  I  rate  them  very  high— 
of  extending  and  increasing  our  commer- 
cial relations  with  France;  but  if  this  be 
effected  by  treaty  at  all,  let  it  be  done  by 
a  treaty  which  bears  some  appearance  q( 
equivalent  benefit  and  reciprocity.  The 
noble  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  a 
passage  to  which  I  have  referred,  laid  down 
very  distinctly,  when  arguing  againat  a 
treaty,  the  danger  there  would  be  in  th« 
case  of  a  treaty  of  the  French  being  apt  to 
consider  that  their  interests  were  sacrificed 
to  those  of  Bngland.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  impressed  on  us  that  the  great 
object  of  this  Treaty  is,  not  to  obtain 
harmony  and  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  Governments,  but  har- 
mony and  good  understanding  between 
the  two  peoples,  and  to  prevent  the  chance 
of  their  ever  quarrelling.  Now,  it  appears 
a  strange  mode  of  attaining  that  object  to 
make  a  treaty  which,  according  to  the  con- 
fession of  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  would  lead  the  French  people 
to  believe  that  their  Interests  were  sacri- 
ficed to  ours.  And  what  is  the  ground  put 
forward  for  this  being  made  a  matter  of 
treaty  ?  Why,  that  the  changes  will  bo 
most   unpopular    in    France,    that   large 
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of  this  important  business  by  the  Gorern- 
ment^inadvertentlj,  I  make  no  doubt-^ 
has  been  so  arranged  that,  although  we 
have  beforo  us  two  most  important  pro- 
positions— although  we  are  called  upon  to 
consider  some  of  the  most  considerable 
questions  that  can  be  raised,  I  will  be 
bound  to  prove  to  the  House  that  on  no 
occasion  have  the  opportunities  for  dis- 
cussion been  so  abridged  and  limited.  I 
think  I  shall  further  show  that  on  one  im- 
portant portion  of  thoso  topics,  not  only 
have  they  been  abridged  ond  limited,  -but 
absolutely  superseded.  Believing  that  this 
has  been  unintentional  and  inadvertent  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  but  feeling 
that  it  has  not  only  placed  the  House  in  a 
very  inconvenient  position,  but  may  lead  to 
consequences  very  injurious  to  the  public 
service,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  by  the 
Motion  which  I  have  placed  on  the  table  to 
give  the  House  an  opportunity  of  inter- 
fering and  remedying  that  which,  on  re- 
flection, I  think  to  bo  an  evil  of  no  slight 
magnitude. 

Now,  Sir,  I  hardly  know  that  I  can  more 
clearly  illustrate  the  false  position  in  which 
the  House  is  placed  at  this  moment  tlmn 
by  referring  to  the  first  two  Amendments 
of  which  notice  is  given  in  the  Orders  of 
the  Day.  The  first  Amendment  is  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Lindsay) 
with  reference  to  those  differential  duties 
on  shipping  which  are  retained  by  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty.  Well,  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  brought  forward  that  question  no 
doubt  the  House  would  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  deliberating  upoQ  a  very  import- 
ant article  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  ;  but 
when  the  division  was  called  for,  and  when 
a  division  was  taken,  no  matter  on  what 
side  the  decision  might  have  been,  by  the 
rules  of  the  House,  which  prevent  a  second 
Amendment  on  the  question  of  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts,  no  other 
single  Article  iu  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
could  possibly  have  been  brought  before 
the  House.  Suppose,  as  I  understand 
would  have  been  the  case,  the  hon.  Mem- 
i  er  for  Sunderland,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  House,  and  in  unison  with  the  courte- 
sies which  regulate  our  proceedings  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  though  bringing  for- 
ward a  subject  of  importance  but  of  limit- 
ed interest,  had  deferred  to  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Essex  (Mr.  Du  Cane),  who 
has  challenged  a  much  wider  and  com- 
pleter issue,  and  that,  too,  at  the  request 
of  a  powerful  party,  and  suppose  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Essex  had  brought 
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forward  his  Motion  this  Evening,  then  this 
House  would  have  had  an  opportonity  of 
expressing  an  opinion  on  the  Budget  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  but  after 
the  decision  on  that  question,  assuming 
for  a  moment  that  it  would  have  been  nega- 
tived, it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
any  other  Member  either  to  bring  forward ' 
an-Amendment  on  any  Article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce,  or  again  to  refer  to  any  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  Budget.  Now,  is 
that  a  state  of  the  business  of  the  House 
that  is  satisfactory  ?  Ought  the  House  to 
be  placed  in  such  a  position  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, in  a  Session  when  the  Government 
is  bringing  forward  propositions  of  such 
importance  —  measures  the  magnitude  of 
which  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated  ?  So 
far  I  can  form  an  opinion  at  the  present 
moment — and  I  beg  that  the  House  will 
calmly  and  completely  keep  their  mind  on 
this  point — and  1  have  ^ared  no  means 
in  the  brief  interval  to  avail  myself  of 
that  learning  which  I  do  not  myself  pos- 
sess on  those  subjects  —  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  Franco  which  never  has 
been  before  the  House,  never  can  be  before 
the  House.  Surely,  Sir,  this  is  a  point  on 
which  the  House  ought  to  arrive  at  a  care- 
ful knowledge  and  a  correct  judgment.  It 
will  be  for  the  Government  to-night  to  prove 
that  I  am  under  an  erroneous  impression  of 
the  case.  But  my  opinion  is,  that  if  we  go 
into  Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts,  and 
if  wo  pass  all  those  Resolutions  which  are 
upon  the  paper  to  be  proposed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  which  will  af- 
fect all  those  remissions  and  reductions  of 
duty  which  are  contemplated  in  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce,  that  Treaty  of  Commerce  can 
never  appear  before  the  House  for  its  con- 
sideration and  its  judgment.  It  may  be 
said—and  was,  indeed,  said  the  other  night 
— that  the  mere  Resolutions  of  this  House 
in  Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts  are  not 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  are  not  conclusive, 
and  that  therefore  the  matter  may  be  placed 
in  another  form  before  us.  Well,  Sir,  let 
us  see  what  is  the  value  of  that  plea  ?  It 
has  been  admitted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  his  recent  letter  to  a  Member 
of  this  House,  that  for  all  practical  pur* 
poses,  as  regards  this  Treaty,  the  votes  in 
Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts  are  con- 
clusive. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  that  statement  only  used  language  and 
availed  himself  of  views  which  have  always 
been  accepted  by  the  individuals  in  his  po- 
sition, and  recognized  by  this  House.  What 
is  the  language  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Se- 
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audience  in  the  side  galleries,  the  noble 
Earl's  secret  appears  to  haYe  become  known 
to  some  parties.  I  admit  that  the  questions 
put  by  the  noble  Earl  are  perfectly  fair  and 
Parliamentary,  and  the  Government  have 
no  desire  whatever  to  withold  the  fullest 
information,  not  only  upon  the  course  of 
proceeding  they  propose  to  adopt,  but  as 
to  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  noble 
Earl  at  the  outset  of  his  speech  stated  that 
ho  was  not  going  into  the  merits,  yet  the 
whole  hour  and  a  half  over  which  that 
speech  extended  was  occupied  in  criticising 
and  objecting  to  it.  He  (Earl  Granville) 
denied  that  the  charge  of  secrecy  brought 
by  the  noble  Earl  against  the  Government 
was  maintainable.  It  was  obvious  that  in 
cases  of  this  sort  it  would  lead  to  incon- 
venience,  and  embarrass  negotiations,  if 
public  notice  were  given  that  a  Treaty  of 
Commerce  was  being  negotiated;  but  in 
this  instance  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  give  notice,  for  they  were 
not  only  not  committed  to  the  Treaty,  but 
up  to  the  date  of  the  despatch  from  Lord 
Cowley  which  has  been  mentioned  to-night 
the  Government  was  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree committed  to  any  negotiation  whatever. 
They  knew,  indeed,  that  a  distinguished 
public  man  had  been  in  communication  with 
influential  members  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  had  found  a  great  disposition  on 
their  part  to  remove  the  commercial  restric- 
tions which  existed  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. But  Mr.  Cobden  at  that  time  had 
no  authority  from  us— he  never  pretended 
that  he  had— to  negotiate  a  treaty;  and  it 
was  not  until  Count  Walewski  made  a 
formal  request  on  the  subject,  that  Lord 
Cowley  and  Mr.  Cobden  were  empowered 
by  the  Government  to  commence  negotia- 
tions. Although  the  noble  Earl  discussed 
the  Treaty  at  considerable  length,  1  ob- 
served that  during  the  whole  of  his  speech 
he  carefully  avoided  committing  himself  on 
the  question  of  reciprocity.  Whether  ho 
is  in  favour  of  reciprocal  treaties,  as  he  was 
a  short  time  ago,  or  whether  he  has  adopted 
those  more  liberal  opinions  which  are  now 
in  vogue,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  The 
noble  Earl  next  entered  into  come  criticism 
as  to  the  wording  of  the  correspondence, 
the  object  and  bearing  of  which  1  confess  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand;  but  with  regard 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  despatch  was 
addressed  to  Lord  Cowley  and  Mr.  Cobden, 
I  do  not  see  how  it  could  very  well  be  ad- 
dressed otherwise  than  it  was.  The  noble 
Earl  proceeded  to  accuse  the  Government 
of  having  departed  from  the  precedent  set 


by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1787,  and  of  having  inter- 
posed unnecessary  delay  in  producing  the 
Treaty;  but  the  noble  Earl  omitted  to  state 
that  Mr.  Pitt's  treaty  was  known  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, whereas  it  was  impossible  to  produce 
the  present  Treaty  immediately  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  it  was  not  ratified.  The  only  delay 
which  occurred  after  the  ratification  was 
caused  by  the  illness  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  arose  from  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  have  all  its 
provisions  and  bearings  explained  at  the 
same  time.  The  noble  Earl,  when  describ- 
ing the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Pitt,  adverted 
to  the  debates  which  took  place  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  even  quoted 
some  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Fox.  I 
frankly  confess  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
regret  to  me,  who  have  always  entertained 
a  traditional  and  historical  respect  for  Mr. 
Fox,  and  also,  I  may  add,  for  the  late  Earl 
Grey,  who  was  one  of  the  most  practically 
liberal  of  men  on  all  the  great  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  find  that  iu 
the  debates  of  1787  upon  subjects  of  com- 
mercial policy,  they  were  as  completely  in 
the  wrong  as  they  possibly  could  be.  The 
noble  Earl  has  told  us  that  Mr.  Fox  opposed 
Mr.  Pitt*s  treaty  because  it  was  made  with 
our  *'  natural  enemies  "  the  French.  Some 
members  of  the  Opposition  went  even  fur* 
ther,  and  objected  to  the  treaty,  because^ 
if  carried,  it  would  compel  Parliament  to 
act  upon  the  objectionable  doctrine  of  free 
trade  with  Ireland.  The  debates  of  1787 
show  that  the  greatest  men  are  not  well 
informed  upon  every  subject,  and  that — as 
Whig  historians  have  admitted  ^Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Grey  wore  inferior  to  Mr.  Pitt 
with  respect  to  the  principles  of  commercial 
legislation.  But  certainly  this  is  no  ground 
for  quoting  their  opinions  against  the  course 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  propose 
to  take  upon  the  present  occasion.  Thenoble 
Earl  was  quite  correct  when  he  said  that 
the  first  step  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt's  Govern- 
ment with  the  view  of  obtaining  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  to  the  treaty  with  France 
was  to  submit  it  to  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House;  but  the  noble  Earl  did  not 
point  out  the  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  Mr.  Pitt's  treaty 
and  the  measures  which  he  founded  upon 
it  related  only  to  France,  and  did  not  affeci 
our  general  Customs'  duties,  whereas  our 
treaty  and  the  corresponding  repeal  and 
remissions  of  duties  are  applicable,  not 
to  France  alone,  but  to  the  whole  world. 
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Tery  constitutioQ  of  the  country — and  that 
Article  not  a  financial  or  a  fiscal  one — escape 
the  due  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Commons?  I  say  that  alone,  the  nrgu- 
ment  from  the  11th  Article  is  one  which  I 
think  is  unanswerable  for  the  end  I  have  in 
Tiew— that  of  bringing  this  Treaty  before 
the  House  of  Commons — for  it  never  has 
been  from  the  beginning  brought  before 
us.  But  it  has  been  held  by  very  great 
authorities,  men  who  have  been  eminent 
in  this  House  and  illustrious  in  another 
House  of  Parliament,  that  notwithstand- 
ing Her  Majesty  has  been  advised  to  take 
a  course  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  never- 
theless the  engagement  is  a  complete  one 
so  far  as  the  foreign  Power  is  concerned, 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  ;  and  that  if 
Her  Majesty  is  able,  by  reductions  and  re- 
missions of  duties  assented  to  by  Her 
Parliament,  to  carry  Her  engagements  into 
effect,  Her  Majesty  will  be  bound  by  the 
1  lib  Article  of  the  Treaty.  If  that  bo  the 
case — and  I  give  no  opinion  on  it — how 
much  more  necessary  is  it  that  we  delibe- 
rately, orderly,  and  methodically  consider 
all  Uiose  questions  of  reduction  and  re* 
missions  of  revenue ;  because  it  might 
happen  that  it  would  be  only  by  a  refusal 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  remit  or  re- 
duee  duty  that  the  Sovereign  could  be 
extricated  from  an  unconstitutional  position, 
and  one  of  ^reat  peril  and  danger.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view — and  1  give  no  opinion  as 
to  its  justice — it  is  equally  necessary  that 
this  Treaty  should  be  placed  before  the 
House.  The  noble  Lord  the  First  Minis- 
ter said  the  other  night,  *'  Of  course  the 
House  will  be  asked  to  give  their  opinion 
on  the  Treaty."  Now,  Sir,  1  want  to  know 
in  what  way  we  are  to  give  tliat  opinion, 
assuming,  as  1  have  throughout  all  these 
observations  assumed,  that  the  course  of 
conducting  business  indicated  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Qovernment  is  pursued,  and  that 
we  go  into  Committee  on  the  Customs 
Acts,  and  pass  all  these  remissions  and 
reductioDS  of  duty  necessary  to  enable  the 
Queen  to  complete  her  engagements  with 
tha  Bmperor  of  the  French  ?  1  want  to 
know  from  the  noble  Lord  if  all  those  re- 
ductions and  remissions  are  made,  in  what 
way  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment  proposes 
to  bring  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with 
France  before  the  cognisance  of  this  House, 
and  to  subject  it  to  the  constitutional  con- 
trol and  criticism  of  this  House.  That  is 
a  question  which  I  hope  will  be  answered 
to-night.  Will  the  noble  Lord  the  First 
Minister  give  notice  of  an  Address  to  the 
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Queen  after  all  these  reductions  and  re« 
missions  have  been  made  ?  Does  the  noble 
Lord  propose  to  give  notice  of  an  Address 
to  the  Queen  assuring  Her  Majesty  that  we 
shall  lose  no  time  in  taking  measures  which 
will  enable  Her  Majesty  to  fulfil  her  en* 
gagements  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French? 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  very  difficult — 
I  believe  it  is  perfectly  unprecedented  under 
any  circumstances — for  the  House  of  Com* 
mens  to  address  the  Queen  on  a  treaty 
when  Her  Majesty  has  not  been  advised  to 
condescend  to  address  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  may  be  said  that  it  was  im- 
possible in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  to  an- 
nounce the  fact  of  this  Treaty  of  Commerce 
being  ratified.  But  in  a  similar  case — in 
the  treaty  of  commerce  which  was  nego* 
tiated  at  Utrecht — I  find  that  it  was  ne- 
gotiated while  Parliament  was  sitting,  and 
could  not  be  announced  from  the  Throne  at 
the  opening  of  the  Session  ;  but  then  a 
Message  from  Her  Majesty  Queen  Anna 
was  brought  to  the  House  to  inform  it  of 
what  had  occurred  ;  and  that  course  led  to 
communications  which  were  in  every  respect 
constitutional  and  according  to  Parliamen- 
tary custom.  But  we  need  not  go  back  to 
that  distant  period.  It  is  only  but  yesterr 
day — it  is  in  tl)e  experience  of  two- thirds 
of  the  Members  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  though  it  happened  under  » 
preceding  one  —  that  our  most  gracioua 
Sovereign  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
King  of  Sardinia  while  Parliament  was 
sitting,  and  to  carry  which  into  effect  She 
required  the  assistance  of  the  Legislature. 
What  then  happened  ?  The  Minister 
brought  down  a  Message  from  the  Crown 
which  invited  a  loyal  and  dutiful  response. 
Sir,  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
the  noble  Lord — all  those  remissions  and 
rednctions  having  taken  place — to  propose 
an  Address  to  the  Crown  to  inform  Her 
Majesty  that  we  were  prepared  to  carry 
the  Treaty  into  effect.  But,  the  noblo  Lord 
may  say,  **  It  will  then  be  full  time  for 
me  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  address  the 
House,  and  after  you  have  concluded  your 
Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts  a  Message 
from  the  Crown  shall  come  down  to  you." 
Sir,  the  relations  between  the  Crown  and 
this  House  are  of  a  very  peculiar  and  deli* 
cate  character  ;  and  it  should  be  our  first 
study  not  to  let  them  generate  into  mora 
formality.  And  for  the  Crown  to  send 
down  a  Message  to  this  House,  announcing 
that  She  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Emperor  of  tho  French,  and  inviting  our 
consideration  to  it,  and  calling  on  us  to 
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might  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  ourtelves  a  differen* 
tial  advantage  over  the  French  manufac- 
torerSt  we  ought  to  retain  the  power  of 
putting  an  export  duty  ou  coal;  but  1 
pelieye  no  one  here  will  be  inclined  to 
argue  in  that  way.  Then,  again,  it  might 
be  Miid  that  for  fiscal  purposes  it  might  be 
desirable  to  tax  the  export  of  coal,  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  exclude  ourselves 
from  such  a  cause  for  ten  years  to  come. 
That  is  a  more  plausible  argument,  cer- 
tainly, than  the  other;  but  the  difiBculty 
which  has  been  conjured  up  is  quite  ima- 
ginary. After  the  former  humiliating 
failure  to  keep  up  such  a  duty,  and  after 
the  strong  evidence  then  adduced  ns  to 
difficulties  and  complications  to  which  it 
led,  I  think  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  im- 
pose an  export  duty  on  coal.  I  quite  ad- 
mit that  under  certain  oircunastancen  a  mo- 
derate export  duty  for  fiscal  purposes  may 
be  as  good  as  an  import  duty,  but  you 
must  recollect  what  the  subject  is  which 
you  are  going  to  tax  in  the  present  in- 
stance. You  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
a  commodity  of  which  we  are  the  pro- 
ducers»  and  that  any  tax  upon  its  export 
must  act  against  our  sale  of  it  when  it 
eomes  into  competition  with  the  produc- 
tion of  Foreign  mines  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  As  to  the  noble  Barl's  argument 
against  tho  abandonment  of  a  prohibitive 
duty  on  coal  in  the  event  of  war,  I  have 
only  to  say  that  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
war  we  did  issue  a  proclamation  prohibiting 
the  export  of  contraband  of  war  to  coun- 
tries north  of  Dantzic,  but  that  we  did 
not  extend  it  to  coal.  There  is  no  positive 
decision  of  our  courts  of  law  upon  this 
point,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
certain  oases  where  the  destination  and 
use  of  coal  are  obvious,  ooal  is  contraband 
of  war.  In  Mr.  Pitt's  treaty  there  were 
two  clauses  specifying  what  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  contraband  of  war  and  what  not, 
and  coal  was  distinctly  specified  as  not  con- 
traband. Of  course,  at  that  time,  nobody 
thought  of  ooal  bein^  used  for  the  pro- 
pulsion of  large  vessels  of  war,  and  hence 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  bo  held 
to  be  contraband.  But  I  find  that  sail 
•loth,  cables,  anchors,  and  everything 
essential  for  the  navigation  of  a  man-of- 
war,  such  as  were  afterwards  pronounced 
by  Lord  Stowell  to  be  contraband  of  war, 
did  not  figure  as  such  in  Mr.  Pitt's  treaty. 
The  noble  Earl  has  also  nlludeil  to  the 
difficulty  likely  to  arise  when  two  nations 
iMiing  ot  war  we»  as  neutrals,  should  have 


to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  coal  to 
other  countries.  1  believe  no  one  will  deny 
that  there  are,  by  the  laws  of  nations, 
belligerent  rights  which  may  be  exercised 
by  States  in  anticipation  of  and  previooa 
to  war— such  as  embargoes  and  the  like« 
The  Customs  Act  of  1853  gives  power  to 
the  Crown  to  prohibit  the  export  of  various 
munitions  of  war.  Now,  either  these  are 
affected  by  a  commercial  treaty,  or  they 
are  not.  I  apprehend  no  one  here  wiU 
assert  that  it  would  have  been  wise  to  omit 
from  the  French  Treaty  tho  "  most  fa*- 
voured  nation  *'  clause,  previously  inserted 
by  the  late  Government  in  the  commercial 
treaty  with  Russia.  The  only  difference 
between  that  clause  and  the  1  Ith  is  that 
by  the  former  you  cannot  prohibit  the  ex« 
\  port  of  coal  to  France  without  prohibiting 
it  at  the  same  time  to  the  rest  of  the  world; 
and  that,  by  the  other,  you  cannot  pro* 
hibit  it  at  all.  The  noble  Earl  argued  that 
wlien  there  was  a  prohibition,  on  our  part, 
of  the  export  of  contraband  of  war,  it  must 
be  extended,  if  the  11th  clause  held  good,* 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  here  the 
facts  are  quite  the  other  way.  During  the 
Russian  war  the  Government,  acting  on 
the  advice  not  only  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown,  but  also  of  the  learned  Lords 
of  the  Council,  issued,  as  1  before  men- 
tioned, a  proclamation  six  weeks  before  the 
war  commenced,  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  articles  contrabond  of  war—* 
coals  not  included — to  any  ports  north  of 
Dantzic,  leaving  them  perfectly  free  and 
open  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Now,  is  it 
probable — is  it  possible — that  those  na* 
tions,  to  some  of  whom  we  wore  bound  by 
'*  the  most  favoured  nation  "  clause,  as  it 
is  called,  would  have  uttered  no  mur- 
mur, raised  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  the  course  we  took,  if  they  had 
not  held,  as  1  believe  it  ought  to  be 
held,  that  no  such  stipulation  in  a  mere 
commercial  treaty  does  infringe  the 
belligerent  rights  of  the  States  con* 
tracting?  The  noble  Earl  spoke  of  the 
one-sided  nature  of  the  Treaty,  and  in 
illustration  refen*ed  to  the  fact  that  the 
English  duties  were  to  come  off  sooner 
than  the  French  ones.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  France  was  perfectly  will* 
ing,  and,  indeed,  proposed  that  we  should 
delay  as  long  as  herself  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  the  Treaty,  whichever 
the  noble  Earl  may  call  them ;  but  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  having  once  made 
up  their  minds  that  the  changes  which  th^ 
were  called  upon  to  make  would  be  highlj 
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negotiated  in  1786  was  negotiated  in  the 
month  of  Septeroher,  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  month,  and  in  the  month  of  October  it 
was  published  throughout  Europe.  Parlia- 
ment did  not  meet  till  the  last  week  in 
January,  1787  ;  and  therefore  for  four 
months  that  treaty  and  all  its  provisionu 
had  been  canvassed  and  analyzed,  and 
had  been  in  the  mouths  and  the  minds 
of  men.  In  February — I  think  on  the 
2ud  of  February — Mr.  Pitt,  having  a  few 
days  previously  brought  up  the  treaty  by 
command  (as  the  noble  Secretary  of  State 
did  the  other  night)  gave  notice  that  on 
the  12th  of  that  month,  February,  he 
should  call  upon  the  House  to  take  into 
consideration  the  treaty  of  commerce  with 
France, — thus  allotting  ten  days  for  the 
consideration  of  a  document  which  for  four 
months  had  been  so  completely  studied 
by  the  country  that  many  of  its  defects 
had  been  discovered,  and  Mr.  Pitt  had 
even  negotiated  a  supplementary  treaty  by 
which  those  defects  were  remedied.  And 
that  is  another  hint  of  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  may  avail  himself. 
Let  the  House  remember  that  when  the 
Parliament  met,  the  Sovereign  had  an- 
nounced the  negotiation  and  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  from  the  Throne,  which  is  not 
our  case  this  year.  Mr.  Fox  immediately 
arose  against  this  proposition  of  Mr.  Pitt,, 
and  protested  against  ten  days  only  being 
allowed.  We  have  only  ten  days  allowed, 
when  the  Treaty  was  not  even  ratified 
when  the  Parliament  met.  We  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  the  deliberation  and 
criticism  of  four  months.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  only  by  a  miracle  that,  the  financial 
statement  having  been  made  on  Friday, 
we  were  not  called  on  to  decide  it  on  the 
following  Thursday.  And  I  think  that  all 
that  has  occurred  upon  these  large  trans- 
actions thus  far  has  fairly  shown  that  I  was 
not  irrational  when  I  pressed  on  the  House 
the  importance  of  delay,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  giving  us  time  to  consider  in 
what  manner  we  had  best  deal  with  pro- 
positions of  such  a  magnitude.  Well,  upon 
the  12th  of  Fehruary,  Mr.  Pitt  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
had  on  his  Motion  moved  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House — ^he  called  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  French  Treaty,  in  a  very  ample 
and  able  speech,  in  which  he  considered 
the  instrument  both  commercially  and  poli- 
tically, and  he  concluded  his  speech  by 
moving  a  Resolution.  Now,  Sir,  that  Re* 
•olntion,  the  first  of  twenty  resolutions 
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which  Mr.  Pitt  had  prepared  : — and  these 
rcsolutions^let  me  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  particularly  to  this  fact — these 
Resolutions  were  not  Resolutions  similar  to 
those  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  placed  on  the  paper  in  order  that 
they  may  be  moved  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Customs  Acts — they  were  general  Re- 
solutions : — Mr.  Pitt  himself  impressed  on 
the  House  not  to  be  alarmed  lest  they 
should  be  entrapped  into  accepting  details 
which  they  miglit  rfterwards  regret.  The 
Resolutions  were  drawn  large  and  general, 
and  they  were  not  Resolutions,  as  I  will 
show  to  the  House  afterwards,  that  could 
form  the  staple  and  elements  of  a  revenue 
Bill.  There  were  considerable  debates, 
adjournments,  and  divisions  on  these  Reso- 
lutions. Those  Resolutions  embodied  the 
pith  of  the  commercial  treaty ;  for  the 
commercial  treaty  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  limited 
entirely  to  commercial  considerations  and 
questions  of  navigation.  If  not  so  limited 
it  would  tell  much  better  for  my  argu- 
ment. But  the  twenty  Resolutions  of  Mr. 
Pitt  were  discussed,  amply  discussed ;  di- 
visions took  place  upon  them,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  the  20th,  I  think,  of 
February,  they  were  passed,  they  were  re- 
ported to  the  House ;  and  immediately 
after  they  were  reported  Mr.  Pitt  moved 
an  Address  to  the  Crown  in  answer  to  the 
passage  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne — 
or  rather,  a  follower  of  Mr.  Pitt  did  it — 
pledging  the  House  to  enable  His  Majesty 
to  carry  that  treaty  into  effect.  And  what 
then  occurred  ?  Why  the  Resolutions  of 
this  House  and  the  Address  were  sent  up  to 
a  body  which  appears  to  me  to  be  entirely 
forgotten  in  this  transaction ;  because  when 
Her  Majesty,  in  Her  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  speaks  of  the  as* 
sent  of  Parliament,  I  can  hardly  suppose 
that  Government  considers  that  the  Parlia- 
ment consists  of  only  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  Mr.  Pitt  sent  the  Resolutions 
and  Address  to  the  House  of  Lords  for 
consideration,  and  took  no  further  step  in 
the  business  until  the  House  of  Lords  had 
equally  passed  those  Resolutions,  after  a 
formal  but  most  memorable  debate,  distin- 
guished, among  other  things,  by  a  speech 
of  the  highest  class  from  the  first  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne,  which  may  still  be  read 
with  great  profit,  and  which  proved  that  he 
was  a  statesman  of  the  highest  order. 
And  then,  also,  the  House  of  Lords  as- 
sented to  an  Address  to  the  Crown,  and 
the  two  Houses  went  up  with  their  joint 
Addresses.    And  what  then  took  place? 
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will  be  fouud  that  the  Chairman  of  that 
ConiDiittee  was  not  inBtruoted  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  io  a  Bill  founded  upon  those 
Resolutions.   The  only  proceeding  founded 
upon  those  Resolutions  was  an  Address  to 
the  Crown  in  favour  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty,  in  which  this  House  was  asked 
to  concur.     The  reductions  of  duty  under 
that  treaty  were  afterwards  included  in  a 
great  number  of  other  reductions  of  duties 
—embraced  in  2,500  Resolutions — forming 
an  entire  alteration  of  the  whole  of  our 
Customs,  Excise,  and  Stamp  duties.  When 
the  Resolutions  relative   to  these  duties 
were  reported  the  Chairman  was  instructed 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  founded 
upon  them,  and  these  Resolutions,  and  not 
the  others  relative  to  the  treaty,  were  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  proceeding.      In 
the  present  year  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment do  not  propose  to  have  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Commercial 
Treaty ;  they  intend  to  ask  the  House  to 
go  into  Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts, 
and  then  they  propose  in  that  Committee 
to  move  Resolutions  for  the  reduction  of 
duties.      Now,   my  Lords,  how  will   this 
operate  ?     By  the  usual  practice  of  Parlia> 
ment,  Resolutions  agreed  to  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  in  favour  of  reduc- 
tions of  Customs'  duties  come  into  opera- 
tion as  soon  as  they  are  reported  to  the 
House.     Take  wine,  for  example,  which  is 
the  most  important  concession  under  the 
Treaty.   If  the  Resolution  in  favour  of  this 
reduction  is  agreed  to  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Customs  Acts,  upon 
the  Resolution  being  reported  to  the  House 
the  reduced  duty  comes  into  immediate 
operation.      Therefore,   when   Parliament 
afterwards  comes  to  consider  tlie  Treaty, 
it  will  find  the  most  important  part  already 
carried  into  effect,  and  you  cannot  without 
disturbance  of  trade  retrace  your  steps. 
In  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  Commercial  Treaty  any  question  may  be 
raised  which  any  hon.  Member  may  think 
important  with  reference  to  the  Treaty; 
but  in  Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts  any 
discussion  upon  the  Treaty  will  be  irre- 
levant and  out  of  order,  and  no  Resolution 
can  be  proposed  whereby  the  sense  of  the 
House  may  be  taken  upon  the  various 
matters  provided  for  by  that  Treaty.     The 
effect  of  this  course  of  proceeding,  as  con- 
trasted with  that  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt,  is 
that  Mr.  Pitt's  Government  gave  to  Parlia- 
ment an  anterior  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing the  various  questions  contained  in  the 
Treaty  before  they  proceeded  to  carry  them 

VOL.  CLYI.    [thibd  ssbies.] 


into  effect.  Mark  how  the  present  course 
of  procccdmg  will  operate.  I  will  not  go 
into  the  merits  of  the  present  Treaty.  I 
have  already  had  two  opportunities  of  ex- 
pressing my  opinion  upon  the  general  policy 
of  that  Treaty,  and  this  is  not  a  fit  occa- 
sion for  fully  discussing  the  details.  I 
may,  however,  point  out  to  your  Lordships 
some  of  the  questions  that  must  necessarily 
arise  in  discussing  the  policy  of  that  Treaty 
— not  questions  of  the  reduction  of  Cus- 
toms' duties,  but  well  worthy,  notwith- 
standing, of  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment. For  instance,  we  shall  have  it 
suggested  to  us  that  it  is  not  politic  for 
this  country  to  bind  itself  for  ten  years 
not  to  impose  any  duty  on  coal  exported  to 
France.  From  tho  language  that  has  been 
held  in  this  House  that  opinion  appears 
likely  to  receive  considerable  support  from 
some  of  your  Lordships.  Is  it  not  very  pro- 
bable that  we  shall  also  have  our  silk  and 
paper  manufacturers  saying,  "It  is  not 
equal  justice  that  we  should  be  bound  for 
ten  years  to  give  French  silk  and  paper 
manufacturers  access  to  our  coal,  to  cheapen 
their  produce,  while  France  either  lays  a 
heavy  duty  on  or  entirely  prohibits  the  ex- 
ports of  various  important  articles  or  raw 
materials"?  France,  for  instance,  prohibits 
the  export  of  rags ;  and  imposes  a  duty 
on  the  export  of  raw  silk,  and  our  paper 
and  silk  manufacturers  may  very  well  con- 
tend that  it  is  not  just  to  furnish  coal  to  fa- 
cilitate French  manufactures,  while  France 
does  not  allow  these  important  materials 
for  ours  to  be  exported  to  us.  We  may 
not  feel  any  great  objection  to  the  export 
of  coal  to  France;  but  when  France  ob- 
tains a  right  of  free  access  to  our  coal  for 
ten  years,  English  shipowners  ought, 
think,  to  have  a  fair  share  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  so  bulky  an  article.  The  third  Arti- 
cle of  the  Treaty,  however,  maintains  all  the 
differential  duties  now  in  force  in  favour  of 
French  shipping,  and  the  differential  duty 
upon  coal  imported  in  English  bottoms  re- 
mains nearly,  if  not  quite,  prohibitory. 
The  brandy  manufacturers,  too,  may  say 
that  they  consider  the  original  duty  of  lOi. 
proposed  by  the  Government  on  the  17th 
January  to  be  a  fairer  one  than  that  of 
Ss,  2d,  agreed  to  in  the  Treaty.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  the  English  silk  manufac- 
turers will  represent  to  jour  Lordships  that, 
while,  they  are  exposed  to  a  very  consider- 
able inconvenience  in  the  introduction  of 
French  silks  free  of  duty,  the^  are  forbid- 
den to  enjoy  the  equally  free  introduction 
of  their  silks  into  France?     In  a  certain 
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description  of  silk  goods,  in  which  the 
artistic  skill  and  taste  of  the  French  give 
them  an  advantage,  our  silk  manufacturers 
cannot  compete  with  their  French  riyals. 
But  there  are  silks  of  a  plainer  and  stronger 
pattern,  in  which  our  mechanieal  skill  and 
the  perfection  of  our  machinery  give  our 
manufacturers  a  great  advantage;  and  if 
these  goods  were  admitted  into  France,  nn 
advantageons  business  could  be  done  in 
this  description  of  goods,  and  their  admis- 
sion into  France  at  the  same  time  that 
finer  French  goods  are  admitted  here,  would 
afford  employment  to  many  of  the  hands 
likely  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
inability  of  our  manufacturers  to  sustain 
the  competition  with  France  in  fabrics  of 
this  description.  In  like  manner  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  France  that  the 
admission  of  those  British  silks  which  may 
supersede  some  of  their  own,  should  take 
place  at  the  same  time  that  a  great  increase 
of  employment  was  afforded  to  another 
branch  of  the  French  silk  trade  by  the 
opening  of  our  market.  Thus,  it  would 
bo  for  the  interest  of  both  countries  that 
an  interchange  of  their  silk  goods  should 
take  place  in  a  manner  wliieh  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  will  not  admit.  Our 
manufacturers  will,  I  think,  have  much  to 
say  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  subject 
and  against  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
as  it  stands.  I  do  not  say  whether  the 
case  they  will  be  able  to  bring  forward 
will  be  capable  of  being  made  out.  This 
is  not  the  right  time  for  entering  into  that 
question,  but  I  do  say  that  the  parties 
ought  to  be  heard.  All  I  now  ask  is  that 
this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  fully  con- 
sidering tliese  questions,  and  of  discussing 
how  far  it  is  right  to  accept  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Oovernment  in  the  nego- 
tiations with  France  before  we  actually  make 
the  concessions  that  are  asked  of  us.  If 
you  had  followed  the  course  pursued  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  difficulties  now  experienced  would 
have  been  obviated.  If  that  precedent 
had  been  followed.  Resolutions  to  carry  the 
Treaty  into  effect  would  have  been  moved 
by  the  Government  in  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  Treaty,  and 
not  upon  the  Customs  Act.  In  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Treaty,  Resolutions  pointing 
to  its  Amendment  might  have  been  moved, 
and,  if  adopted,  would  have  afforded  grounds 
for  moving  an  humble  Address  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty asking  Her  to  reopen  the  question 
with  France,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
such  modifications  of  it  as  are  necessary. 
JSarl  Orey 


This  course,  I  say,  would  have  been  open 
to  either  House  of  Parliament  to  pursue,  if 
the  precedent  of  Mr.  Pitt  bad  been  followed. 
But  the  effect  of  the  course  taken  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  to  deprite  Parlia- 
ment of  this  opportunity  of  deliberation. 
The  House  of  Commons,  in  a  Committee 
on  the  Customs  Acts,  cannot  consider  any 
Motion  tending  to  a  revision  of  the  Treaty — 
it  can  only  decide  whether  it  will  or  will  not 
consent  to  the  reductions  of  duty  promised 
to  France  which  will  be  proposed  to  it ) 
and  if  it  adopts  the  Resolutions  proposed 
for  that  purpose  as  soon  as  they  are  re- 
ported to  the  House  and  agreed  to,  they 
will  eome  at  once  into  operation,  so  that 
when  it  afterwards  proceeds  to  consider 
the  Treaty,  and  when  the  Treaty  is  brought 
before  this  House,  as  we  are  promised  that 
it  shall  be,  the  time  itill  be  past  for  dis-* 
cussing  it  with  advantage,  since  all  the  ad- 
vantages accorded  to  France  will  already 
have  been  granted,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  recall  them  without  extreme  inconve- 
nience to  our  own  trade.  The  noble  Barl 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  has  expressed 
his  opinion  that  a  distinct  Act  of  Parliament 
is  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  Treaty  in 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  oae  ef 
the  clauses  is  worded.  On  comparing  the 
words  of  this  part  of  the  Treaty  with  those 
of  the  corresponding  provisions  in  that  of 
1787,  I  admit  there  is  some  awkwardness 
in  the  expressions  now  used,  but  still  I  do 
not  think  they  have  the  effect  the  noble 
Earl  supposes.  The  assent  of  Parliament 
which  the  Treaty  requires  for  its  coming 
into  operation  will,  I  think,  be  sufficiently 
given  by  the  passing  of  the  Acts  for  re* 
ducing  the  several  duties  which  it  stipulates 
for  repealing.  At  all  events,  if  there  is 
the  slightest  doubt  upon  this  point,  it  ean 
bo  removed  by  a  convention  between  the 
two  Governments  declaring  this  to  be  all 
the  Treaty  was  intended  to  require. 

Thb  Dukb  of  ARGYLL  thought  his 
noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey)  exaggerated  the 
difference  that  existed  between  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  this  Treaty  and  the  mode 
adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  difference  of 
treatment  arose  out  of  the  different  natures 
of  the  two  transactions.  The  two  transac- 
tions were  essentially  diffei*ent  in  their  na« 
ture,  and  there  was  no  change  in  the  mode 
of  dealing  v  ith  the  present  one  that  was 
not  made  absolutely  necessary  by  the  dif* 
ference  that  existed.  The  Resolutions 
moved  by  Mr.  Pitt  bad  reference  to  a 
Treaty  that  related  exclusively  to  France. 
Now,  the  present  Treaty  had  a  general 
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operation,  affecting  all  other  countries,  and 
not  France  only.  It  affected  the  wines, 
not  of  France  merely,  hut  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  and  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  it 
would,  therefore,  he  impossible  to  follow 
literally  the  precedent  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  regard 
to  it.  Moreoyer,  the  Resolutions  which 
would  he  proposed  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  were  Resolutions  which  would 
affect  the  importation  into  this  country  of 
numerous  articles  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  might  be  many  faults  found 
with  the  Treaty,  hut  he  thought  his  noble 
Friend  yery  greatly  underrated  the  magni- 
tude of  the  change  in  regard  to  France. 
He  helieyed  the  change  effected  hy  France 
under  this  Treaty  was  infinitely  greater  in 
degree  and  more  important  in  principle 
than  any  change  we  stipulated  to  make  in 
our  own  country.  We  were  only  taking 
one  step  forward  and  that  a  short  one,  in 
the  same  path  on  which  we  had  been  pro- 
ceeding since  1842  ;  whereas  France  was 
taking  a  step  inyolving  a  far  greater  change 
than  was  taken  hy  Mr.  Huskisson  when 
he  commenced  his  commercial  reforms. 
The  noble  Earl  opposite  referred  to  the 
third  Article  relating  to  shipping.  No  one 
could  deny  that  it  would  ha?e  been  more 
satisfactory  to  this  country  if  the  Treaty 
had  also  been  a  nayigation  treaty  --hut  it 
did  not  profess  to  he  so  ;  it  was  a  commer- 
cial treaty  only.  We  could  not  under  this 
Treaty,  and  did  not  ask  France  to  alter 
her  nayigation  laws.  France  offered  to  us 
certain  changes  in  her  commercial  code 
which  were  heneficial  to  us,  and  we  ac- 
cepted them :  but  we  did  not  insist  upon 
other  changes  which  would  haye  been  more 
beneficial  to  the  French  than  to  ourseWes. 
With  regard  to  the  export  trade  in  coal, 
the  House  would  perhaps  be  surprised  to 
find  that  last  year  the  export  of  this  article 
to  France  alone  exceeded  the  whole  amount 
exported  in  1842  to  the  whole  world  ;  and 
of  this  trade  more  than  two-thirds  was  car- 
ried on  by  English  coasting  yessels.  He 
did  not  believe,  as  had  been  alleged,  that 
the  stipulations  of  this  Treaty  would  in  any 
way  interfere  with  our  rights  as  a  bellige- 
rent power,  should  we  unfortunately  be 
engaged  in  war,  or  in  the  least  degree 
fetter  our  action  preyious  to  war  breaking 
out.  Great  pains  had  been  taken  to  con- 
nect the  increase  of  the  income  tax  with 
the  operation  of  this  Treaty ;  but  he  denied 
that  the  Treaty  had  anything  more  to  do 
with  the  increased  income  tax  than  had 
our  large  nayal  and  military  expenditure, 
which  was  not  objected  to  by  any  party  in 


that  House.  It  was  incorrect  and  unfair 
to  speak  of  the  operation  of  this  Treaty 
and  the  increase  of  the  income  tax  as  being 
specially  connected  with  each  other  That, 
howeyer,  was  a  point  which  ought  to  be 
argued  at  great  length  ;  and  he  only  said, 
in  the  meantime,  that  he  could  not  assent 
to  the  interpretation  that  the  two  questions 
were  inseparably  connected. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICEE  said,  that 
the  main  objection  which  he  made  to  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Goyernment  was, 
that  they  had  tied  this  country  for  ten 
years  to  come  not  to  make  any  change 
whatever  in  reference  to  those  duties  which 
bore  on  the  intercourse  of  shipping.  One 
point  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  omitted 
in  this  debate  in  reference  to  the  condition 
of  the  shipping  of  the  two  countries,  and  it 
was  this,  that  at  present  the  produce  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  could  only 
be  imported  into  France  in  bond  for 
re-exportation ;  but  if  this  Treaty  were 
passed,  the  Emperor  could  admit  these 
goods  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  in 
French  ships  for  consumption,  by  protect-^ 
ing  them  by  differential  duties.  This  would 
give  a  great  advantage  to  France,  and  place 
her  in  a  position  so  vastly  superior  to  that 
which  she  had  hitherto  held,  that  the  in- 
terests of  our  own  country  must  suffer  ex- 
tremely. 

Motion,  hy  leave  of  the  House,  with* 
drawn.         ^ 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

£ight  o'oloek,  tul  To-morrow, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Monday,  February  20, 1860. 

Murniis.]  Pubuc  Bills.— !•  Medical  Acta 
Amendment ;  Dwellings  for  Labouring  Classes 
(Ireland) ;  Coroners. 

PASSES  TO  SAILORS. 
QI7BSTI0N. 

Sm  CHARLES  NAPIER  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, Whether  a  circular  has  been  issued 
forbidding  Officers  to  giye  passes  out  of  the 
Sea  Fort  Town ;  and  whether  the  Captain 
of  ■  asked  permission  to  giye  passes, 
and  was  reproyed  for  so  doing  ? 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  the 
order  had  been  issued  in  consequence  of 
2X2 
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of  this  important  business  bj  the  Go? em- 
inent— inadTertentlj,  I  make  no  doubt — 
has  been  so  arranged  that,  although  we 
have  beforo  us  two  most  important  pro- 
positions— although  we  are  called  upon  to 
consider  some  of  the  most  considerable 
questions  that  can  be  raised,  I  will  be 
bound  to  prove  to  the  House  that  on  no 
occasion  have  the  opportunities  for  dis- 
cussion been  so  abridged  and  limited.  I 
think  I  shall  further  show  that  on  one  im- 
portant portion  of  thoso  topics,  not  only 
have  they  been  abridged  ond  limited,  4)ut 
absolutely  superseded.  Believing  that  this 
has  been  unintentional  and  inadvertent  on 
the  part  of  tho  Government,  but  feeling 
that  it  has  not  only  placed  the  House  in  a 
very  inconvenient  position,  but  may  lead  to 
consequences  very  injurious  to  the  public 
service,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  by  the 
Motion  which  I  have  placed  on  the  table  to 
give  the  House  an  opportunity  of  inter- 
fering and  remedying  that  which,  on  re- 
flection, I  think  to  bo  an  evil  of  no  slight 
magnitude. 

Now,  Sir,  I  hardly  know  that  I  can  more 
clearly  illustrate  the  false  position  in  which 
the  House  is  placed  at  this  moment  than 
by  referring  to  the  first  two  Amendments 
of  which  notice  is  given  in  the  Orders  of 
the  Day.  The  first  Amendment  is  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Lindsay) 
with  reference  to  those  differential  duties 
on  shipping  which  are  retained  by  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty.  Well,  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  brought  forward  that  question  no 
doubt  the  House  would  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  deliberating  upoq  a  very  import- 
ant article  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  ;  but 
when  the  division  was  called  for,  and  when 
a  division  was  taken,  no  matter  on  what 
side  the  decision  might  have  been,  by  the 
rules  of  the  House,  which  prevent  a  second 
Amendment  on  the  question  of  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts,  no  other 
single  Article  in  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
could  possibly  have  been  brought  before 
the  House.  Suppose,  as  I  understand 
would  have  been  tne  case,  the  hon.  Mem- 
i  er  for  Sunderland,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  House,  and  in  unison  with  the  courte- 
sies which  regulate  our  proceedings  en  both 
sides  of  the  House,  though  bringing  for- 
ward a  subject  of  importance  but  of  limit- 
ed interest,  had  deferred  to  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Essex  (Mr.  Du  Cane),  who 
has  challenged  a  much  wider  and  com- 
pleter issue,  and  that,  too,  at  the  request 
of  a  powerful  party,  and  suppose  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Essex  had  brought 
Mr,  Disraeli 


forward  his  Motion  this  Evening,  then  this 
House  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  an  opinion  on  the  Budget  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  but  after 
the  decision  on  that  question,  assuming 
for  a  moment  that  it  would  have  been  nega- 
tived, it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
any  other  Member  either  to  bring  forward ' 
axv-Amendment  on  any  Article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce,  or  again  to  refer  to  any  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  Budget.  Now,  is 
that  a  state  of  the  business  of  the  House 
that  is  satisfactory  ?  Ought  the  House  to 
be  placed  in  such  a  position  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, in  a  Session  when  the  Government 
is  bringing  forward  propositions  of  such 
importance  —  measures  the  magnitude  of 
which  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated  ?  So 
far  I  can  form  an  opinion  ot  the  present 
moment— and  I  beg  that  the  House  will 
calmly  ond  completely  keep  their  mind  on 
this  point — and  I  have  ^ared  no  means 
in  the  brief  interval  to  avail  myself  of 
that  lenrning  which  I  do  not  myself  pos- 
sess on  those  subjects  —  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  Franco  which  never  has 
been  before  the  House,  never  can  be  before 
the  House.  Surely,  Sir,  this  is  a  point  on 
which  tho  House  ought  to  arrive  at  a  care- 
ful knowledge  and  a  correct  judgment.  It 
will  be  for  the  Government  to-night  to  prove 
that  I  am  under  an  erroneous  impression  of 
the  case.  But  my  opinion  is,  that  if  we  go 
into  Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts,  and 
if  we  pass  all  those  Resolutions  which  are 
upon  tho  paper  to  be  proposed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  which  will  af- 
fect all  those  remissions  and  reductions  of 
duty  which  are  contemplated  in  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce,  that  Treaty  of  Commerce  can 
never  appear  before  the  House  for  its  con- 
sideration and  its  judgment.  It  may  be 
said— 'and  was,  indeed,  said  the  other  night 
— that  the  mere  Resolutions  of  this  Housie 
in  Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts  are  not 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  are  not  conclusive, 
and  that  therefore  the  matter  may  be  placed 
in  another  form  before  us.  Well,  Sir,  let 
us  see  what  is  the  value  of  that  plea  ?  It 
has  been  admitted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  his  recent  letter  to  a  Member 
of  this  House,  that  for  all  practical  puf 
poses,  as  regards  this  Treaty,  the  votes  in 
Committee  on  the  Customs  Acta  are  con- 
clusive. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  that  statement  only  used  language  and 
availed  himself  of  views  which  have  always 
been  accepted  by  the  individuals  in  his  po- 
sition, and  recognized  by  this  House.  What 
is  the  language  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Se- 
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course  Her  Majesty's  Government  intend 
to  pursue  with  reference  to  the  granting  of 
Licences  for  the  sale  of  Boer  and  Wine  by 
retail  to  the  keepers  of  refreshment  houses 
as  indicated  by  Resolution  No.  15,  to  be 
proposed  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
and  whether  he  still  intends  to  propose  that 
Resolution  to  the  Committee  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  BXCHE- 
QUER:  Sir,  I  believe  the  substance  of 
my  reply  to  the  question  is  already  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  inasmuch  as  he  introduced  a  de-. 
nutation  that  waited  on  me  this  morning 
in  Downing  Street  and  discussed  this  im- 
portant question  in  his  presence.  Perhaps 
It  will  be  convenient  if  1  now  state  the 
form  in  which  the  question  rested  when  the 
deputation  left  me.  It  represented  a  large 
meeting  chiefly  composed  of  licensed  vic- 
tuallers, and  it  was  stated  on  the  part  of 
many  of  them  that  they  thought  no  change 
is  required  in  the  present  law  regulating 
the  sale  of  wine,  spirits,  and  beer.  An- 
other portion  of  that  meeting,  however,  did 
not  appear  to  be  exactly  of  this  opinion  ; 
they  proposed  that  it  should  be  compul- 
sory on  all  victuallers  licensed  to  sell  spi- 
rits to  take  out  a  wine  license  also.  A 
third  portion  of  the  meeting  appeared  dis- 
posed to  go  still  further.  They  thought  it 
a  fair  proposal  that  wine  licences  should 
be  granted  to  persons  not  holding  spirit 
licences,  provided  they  were  granted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Magistrates.  I  stated 
that  I  could  not  agree,  and,  as  at  present 
advised,  was  not  likely  to  agree  witn  those 
who  think  that  when  we  are  endeavouring 
to  create  an  immense  extension  of  the  trade 
in  wine,  we  can  leave  the  law  affecting  its 
sale  and  access  to  it  by  the  consumer  in 
the  present  most  unsatisfactory  state.  1 
assured  these  gentlemen  that,  though  I 
could  not  pretend  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion of  that  general  proposition  with  any 
expectation  of  arriving  at  a  different  con- 
clusion, yet,  as  to  the  various  modes  of 
enlarging  the  means  of  sale,  that  was  a 
matter  of  detail  entirely  open  to  fur- 
ther discussion  ;  and  1  should  be  very 
glad  to  be  assisted  by^  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  those  who  represented  the  body 
of  victuallers.  I  also  pointed  out  to 
them  that  the  Resolution  referring  to  wine 
licences  is  one  on  which  no  Vote  of  the 
House  can  be  taken  till  a  very  advanced 
stage  of  the  discussion  of  the  financial 
statement,  and  1  promised  them  that  be- 
fore the  Government  asked  the  House  to 
come  to  any  conclusion  affecting  the  pre- 


sent state  of  the  law  on  the  sale  of  spirits 
and  wine,  I  would  take  care  that  the  Bill 
containing  all  the  new  regulations  should 
be  laid  on  the  table,  and  if  after  examin- 
ing the  question  in  all  its  details  with  the 
assistance  of  the  parties  interested,  I  found 
there  was  any  essential  difference  between 
their  views  and  those  of  the  Oovernment, 
I  undertook  that  they  should  have  full 
notice  of  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
before  the  House  came  to  any  decision  that 
could  compromise  them.  I  also  took  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  to  them  that  as  they 
were  not  now  agreed  they  should  endea- 
vour to  come  as  nearly  as  possihle  to  some 
general  conclusions  on  the  subject. 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  grant  duff  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  any  correspondence  passed 
between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
Government  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
from  the  1st  of  August,  1859,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  Session,  with 
reference  to  the  occupation  of  Perim  or  the 
Suez  Canal ;  and,  if  so,  whether  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  lay  it  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  there  had 
been  no  correspondence  between  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  that  of  France 
relative  to  the  occupation  of  Perim.  A 
correspondence,  however,  had  taken  place 
between  the  two  Governments  with  respect 
to  the  Suez  Canal,  but  it  had  come  to 
nothing.  A  despatch  had  subsequently 
been  written  from  Constantinople  to  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Sultan  in  London,  and 
certain  propositions  had  heen  made  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  asking  them  whe- 
ther they,  in  conjunction  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  would  be  prepared  to 
guarantee  the  security  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
supposing  it  could  be  made.  The  answer 
of  the  Government  had  been  that  they 
declined  to  enter  into  any  such  guarantee. 

CUSTOMS  ACTS  COMMITTEE. 
TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  WITH  FRANCE. 

QUESTION. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  go 
into  Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts,  read, 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  rose  to  put  a  ques- 
tioli  to  the  Government,  which,  ho  said,  re- 
lated to  a  subject  in  >Yhich  the  )>uhlic  took 
a  great  intercibt.     TItc  Uoutc  had  beei^  in- 
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formed  that  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with 
France  was  to  be  a  dead  letter  until  it  had 
been  ratified  bj  the  British  Parliament ; 
and  what,  under  those  circumstances,  he 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  was  whether,  sup- 
posing any  alteration  or  modification  of  the 
financial  Resolations  which  had  been  laid 
on  the  table  with  respect  to  the  Customs 
Acta  should  take  place,  the  Qovernment 
would  hare  the  power,  or  whether  they 
would,  by  negotiation,  endeavour  to  ren- 
der those  alterations  and  modifications  con- 
formable to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty — whe- 
ther, in  short,  the  House  was  called  upon 
to  take  the  Treaty  as  it  stood  —  in  other 
words,  to  accept  "  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill, 
and  nothing  but  the  Bill,"  or  to  reject  it 
altogether  ? 

Mb.  DU  cane  said,  that  since  he  gave 
notice  on  Friday  last,  of  the  Resolution 
which  stood  on  the  paper  in  his  name,  he 
found  that  notice  had  been  given  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, to  bring  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Committee  another  Resolution, 
containing  a  proposition  in  which  he  (Mr. 
Du  Cane)  entirely  concurred,  and  which 
embodied  a  question  which  he  felt  assured 
the  mnjortty  of  the  hon.  Members  could 
not  fail  to  perceive,  if  discussed  at  all, 
ought  to  be  disposed  of  before  any  Re- 
solution immediately  afPecting  the  finan- 
cial proposals  of  the  Government.  He 
should,  under  those  circumstances,  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  postpone 
his  Resolution  until  that  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  been  discussed.  He 
wished  the  House,  however  at  the  same 
time,  to  understand  that  he  was  by  no 
means  desirous  to  retreat  from  the  position 
which  he  had  taken  up  with  respect  to  the 
financial  propositions  of  the  Government, 
and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  submit  his 
Resolution  to  the  House  as  soon  as  was 
conformable  to  its  roles  after  the  proposi- 
tion of  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  been 
disposed  of. 

CUSTOMS  ACTS  COMMITTEE. 
AMENDMENT. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  in  the  observa- 
tions which  I  shall  offer  to  the  House  to- 
night it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  any 
opinion  on  the  policy  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France.  Still 
less.  Sir,  will  it  be  my  desire  to  make  any 
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reference  to  the  financial  statement  which 
has  recently  been  made  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  And  if  for  a  moment  I 
am  obliged  to  refer  to  that  statement  it 
shall  be  only  for  a  moment,  and  because  I 
feel  that  I  am  bound  to  place  myself  right 
with  the  House,  and  without  reserve,  and 
with  the  utmost  frankness,  to  explain  to 
them  the  cause  why,  apparently,  at  the 
last  moment  on  Friday  night,  I  seemed 
to  interpose  between  the  House  and  the 
Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Essex  (Mr.  Du  Cane),  which  Amend- 
ment I  cordially  approve,  and  which,  when 
brought  forward,  I  shall  entirely  support* 
After  the  financial  statement  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  been  made,  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  consider,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  in  conjunction  with  those  with 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  act  in  publio 
life,  the  propositions  of  the  Minister. 
Those  propositions,  after  having  given 
them  the  most  mature  consideration, 
appear  to  us  of  a  most  dangerous  cha- 
racter. Sir,  when  a  Minister  announcei 
a  great  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
country,  in  the  face  of  a  large  and  avowed 
deficit — when,  under  these  circumstances, 
he  proposes,  by  dealing  with  certain 
branches  of  our  revenue,  to  increase  that 
deficiency,  and  only  to  make  up  the  balance 
of  the  year  by  having  recourse  to  a  tax 
which  the  country  for  many  years  has  been 
led  to  believe  would  terminate  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  which,  even  under  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  case,  thej 
had  a  right  to  expect  would  at  least  b* 
reduced,  it  did  appear  to  us  that  it  waa 
impossible  for  us,  with  the  opinions  which 
we  have  always  maintained  on  the  subject 
of  finance  in  this  House,  and  especially  ia 
reference  to  that  impost,  the  income  tax— - 
it  seemed  to  us,  I  say,  impossible  that  we 
could  shrink  from  submitting  our  opinions 
upon  the  question  on  the  present  occasion. 
Well,  how  was  that  to  be  done?  No  doubt, 
when  dealing  with  a  scheme  so  complicated 
and  comprehensive  as  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment, we  might  have  seized  occasions,  and 
have  availed  ourselves  of  particular  points 
in  it,  when  by  joining  with  some  interesta 
affected,  or  some  peculiar  body  which  waa 
menaced,  we  might  in  all  probability  have 
increased  our  strength,  and  might  eer- 
tainly  have  embarrassed,  and  perhaps 
have  partially  defeated  the  Government. 
But  then  came  the  question,  was  that 
course  worthy  of  a  great  party?  If  we 
believed  that  the  general  principles  of 
the  financial  scheme  of  the  Government 
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were  erroneous*  was  it  uot  our  duty  to  fix 
upon  some  broad,  distinct,  and  straight- 
forward objection,  and  upon  that  to  take 
the  opinion  of  the  House  ?  And  that  was 
our  uuanimous  opinion.  It  was  not  in  our 
minds  becoming  in  us  to  join  ourselves  with 
the  discontented  wine  merchants,  with  the 
paper  manufacturers,  or  with  those  pub- 
licans whose  complaints  we  haye  been 
listening  to  this  evening,  or  with  the 
many  bodies  who  believe  that  their  inte- 
rests are  menaced  by  the  propositions  of 
the  Government.  On  the  contrary.  Sir,  it 
was  our  opinion  that  an  issue  should  be 
joined  similar  to  that  proposed  by  the 
Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Essex,  and  that  upon  some  broad, 
clear,  and  distinct  ground  the  judgment  of 
the  House  should  be  taken.  I  have  made 
these  observations  on  the  financial  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  not  that 
I  wish  to  introduce  the  slightest  contro- 
versy on  this  oc&sion  on  its  merits,  but  to 
explain  to  tlie  House  the  course  wnich  .we 
who  sit  upon  these  benches  have  taken. 
Having  arrived  at  that  conclusion,  I  will 
not  disguise  from  the  House  it  was  to  us  a 
matter  of  great  regret  that  we  found  our- 
selves obliged  to  precipitate  a  conclusion 
owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
public  business  this  year  has  been  placed 
before  us  by  the  Government.  We  were 
obliged,  I  say,  to  precipitate  a  conclusion 
which,  according  to  our  own  feelings,  ought 
to  have  been  postponed  until  much  of  the 
preliminary  discusfion  involved  in  the  im- 
portant topics  which  the  financial  statement 
embraces  should  have  taken  place.  In  the 
course  of  that  discussion  probably  many 
circumstances  would  have  been  changed 
and  alterations  would  have  occurred  which 
would  have  modified  in  many  respects  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  and  the  expression  of 
opinion  to  which  I  have  referred.  But 
when  we  saw  the  great  haste  with  which 
those  important  subjects  have  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  when 
our  attention  was  directed  to  the  almost 
inextricable  confusion  with  which  matters 
and  measures  that  have  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  each  other  have  been  mixed 
up,  and  the  great  difficulty  which  must 
attend  a  hurried  consideration  of  affairs,  so 
varied  and  so  complicated,  we  felt  that  such 
a  state  of  things  rendered  it  really  impos- 
sible for  us  to  take  any  other  course  than 
that  indicated  by  the  proposed  Resolution 
of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Essex. 
And,  Sir,  that  being  the  way  in  which  the 
important  measures  which  the  Government 


have  brouffht  forward  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  House,  it  seems  impossible, 
if  this  issue  is  to  be  raised,  that  it  could 
be  postponed  beyond  the  question  of  Mr. 
Speaker  leaving  the  chair  to  go  into 
Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts.  And 
although  we  deprecate  and  deplore  the  in- 
convenience, and,  n3  we  believe,  the  great 
public  impropriety  of  the  House  being  cal- 
led upon,  before  the  preliminary  debates 
which  would  have  arisen,  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  upon  the  whole  financial  scheme 
of  tlie  Government,  still  it  was  inevitable 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  public  business 
had  been  arranged  by  tho  Ministry. 

Well,  Sir,  that  being  the  state  of  the 
case,  there  arose  accidentally  on  Friday 
night  last  what  I  may  call  a  conversation 
on  the  subject  of  the  French  treaty  of  com- 
merce. Towards  the  conclusion  of  it  I 
rose  and  made  an  inquiry  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  a  subject  which  had  been 
several  times  referred  to  as  very  perplex- 
ing. I  asked  in  what  manner  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  introduco  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  France  to  tho  considera- 
tion of  the  House  ?  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  answer  of  the  Government  on  that 
occasion  was  so  ambiguous,  so  hesitating, 
that,  upon  further  reflection  and  research 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  so  impracticable,  that  I  felt  it 
my  duty,  though  with  great  unwillingness 
on  my  part,  to  place  that  Notice  on  the 
paper  which  hon.  Gentlemen  arc  aware  of. 
Sir,  so  little  had  that  Amendment  on  my 
part  the  character  of  a  party  Motion  that 
I  had  not,  from  the  state  of  the  House,  an 
opportunity  of  conferring  with  any  of  the 
Gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
acting,  except  with  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Belfast  (Sir  Hugh 
Cairns)  I  should  willingly — most  willingly 
— have  seen  the  task  undertaken  by  some 
independent  Member  of  the  House  ;  but 
time  was  urgent,  the  subject  was  pressing,^ 
and  so  it  has  devolved  upon  me  to  call  the 
serious  attention  of  the  House  to  what  I 
believe  is  the  unprecedented  and  peculiar 
position  in  which  it  is  now  placed — one 
which,  I  think,  will  be  found,  on  calm  dis- 
cussion, to  be  a  position  by  no  means  fa* 
vourable  to  the  privileges  of  this  House 
and  to  that  freedom  of  discussion  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  view  with  such  pride  and 
jealousy.  Probably  there  have  been  few 
Sessions  of  Parliament  in  which  measures 
of  such  great  importance  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Com- 
I  mons  as  the  present ;  yet  the  management 
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of  this  important  business  by  the  Gorern- 
ment — inadvertently,  I  make  no  doubt— 
has  been  so  arranged  that,  although  we 
have  before  us  two  most  important  pro- 
positions— although  we  are  called  upon  to 
consider  some  of  the  most  considerable 
questions  that  can  be  raised,  I  will  be 
bound  to  prove  to  the  House  that  on  no 
occasion  have  the  opportunities  for  dis- 
cussion been  so  abridged  and  limited.  I 
think  I  shall  further  show  that  on  one  im- 
portant portion  of  thoso  topics,  not  only 
have  they  been  abridged  and  limited,  4)ut 
absolutely  superseded.  Believing  that  this 
has  been  unintentional  and  inadvertent  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  but  feeling 
that  it  has  not  only  placed  the  House  in  a 
very  inconvenient  position,  but  may  lead  to 
consequences  very  injurious  to  the  public 
service,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  by  the 
Motion  which  I  have  placed  on  the  table  to 
give  the  House  an  opportunity  of  inter- 
fering and  remedying  that  which,  on  re- 
flection, I  think  to  bo  an  evil  of  no  slight 
magnitude. 

Now,  Sir,  I  hardly  know  that  I  can  more 
clearly  illustrate  the  false  position  in  which 
the  House  is  placed  at  this  moment  than 
by  referring  to  the  first  two  Amendments 
of  which  notice  is  given  in  the  Orders  of 
the  Day.  The  first  Amendment  is  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Lindsay) 
with  reference  to  those  differential  duties 
on  shipping  which  are  retained  by  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty.  Well,  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  brought  forward  that  question  no 
doubt  the  House  would  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  deliberating  upou  a  very  import- 
ant article  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  ;  but 
when  the  division  was  called  for,  and  when 
a  division  was  taken,  no  matter  on  what 
side  the  decision  might  have  been,  by  the 
rules  of  the  House,  which  prevent  a  second 
Amendment  on  the  question  of  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts,  no  other 
single  Article  in  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
could  possibly  have  been  brought  before 
the  House.  Suppose,  as  I  understand 
would  have  been  the  case,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ier  for  Sunderland,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  House,  and  in  unison  with  the  courte- 
sies which  regulate  our  proceedings  en  both 
sides  of  the  House,  though  bringing  for- 
ward a  subject  of  importance  but  of  limit- 
ed interest,  had  deferred  to  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Essex  (Mr.  Du  Cane),  who 
has  challenged  a  much  wider  and  com- 
pleter issue,  and  that,  too,  at  the  request 
of  a  powerful  party,  and  suppose  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Essex  had  brought 
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forward  his  Motion  this  Evening,  then  this 
House  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  an  opinion  on  the  Budget  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  but  after 
the  decision  on  that  question,  assuming 
for  a  moment  that  it  would  have  been  nega- 
tived, it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
any  other  Member  either  to  bring  forward 
aiwAm  end  ment  on  any  Article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce,  or  again  to  refer  to  any  sab- 
ject  connected  with  the  Budget.  Now,  is 
that  a  state  of  the  business  of  the  House 
that  is  satisfactory  ?  Ought  the  House  to 
be  placed  in  such  a  position  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, in  a  Session  when  the  Government 
is  bringing  forward  propositions  of  such 
importance  —  measures  the  magnitude  of 
which  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated  ?  So 
far  I  can  form  an  opinion  ot  the  present 
moment — and  I  beg  that  the  House  will 
calmly  and  completely  keep  their  mind  on 
this  point — and  I  have  ^ared  no  means 
in  the  brief  interval  to  avail  myself  of 
that  learning  which  I  do  not  myself  pos- 
sess on  those  subjects  —  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  France  which  never  has 
been  before  the  House,  never  can  be  before 
the  House.  Surely,  Sir,  this  is  a  point  on 
which  the  House  ought  to  arrive  at  a  care- 
ful knowledge  and  a  correct  judgment.  It 
will  be  for  the  Government  to-night  to  provo 
that  I  am  under  an  erroneous  impression  of 
the  case.  But  my  opinion  is,  that  if  we  go 
into  Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts,  and 
if  we  pass  all  those  Resolutions  which  are 
upon  the  paper  to  be  proposed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  which  will  af- 
fect all  those  remissions  and  reductions  of 
duty  which  are  contemplated  in  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce,  that  Treaty  of  Commerce  can 
never  appear  before  the  House  for  its  con- 
sideration and  its  judgment.  It  may  be 
said— 'and  was,  indeed,  said  the  other  night 
— that  the  mere  Resolutions  of  this  House 
in  Committee  on  the  Custonas  Acts  are  not 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  are  not  conclusive, 
and  that  therefore  the  matter  may  be  placed 
in  another  form  before  us.  Well,  Sir,  let 
us  see  what  is  the  value  of  that  plea  ?  It 
has  been  admitted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  his  recent  letter  to  a  Member 
of  this  House,  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, as  regards  this  Treaty,  the  votes  in 
Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts  are  con- 
clusive. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  that  statement  only  used  language  and 
availed  himself  of  views  which  have  always 
been  accepted  by  the  individuals  in  his  po- 
sition, and  recognized  by  this  House.  What 
is  the  language  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Se- 
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cretarj  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  this  subject  ? 
Why.  in  his  despatch  to  the  negotiators  of 
this  Treaty,  what  the  noble  Lord  there  says 

"  And  with  respect  to  all  those  articles  which 
are  to  be  set  free  from  duty,  and  removed  alto- 
ffether  from  the  Tariff,  those  articles  shall  become 
free  on  the  day  succeeding  that  on  which  the  Re- 
solution in  Gommittee  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons, 
affirming  the  proposed  freedom  from  Customs' 
doty  sh^  have  heen  duly  reported  and  agreed  to 
by  the  House  itself,*' 

No  doubt  the  noble  Lord  was  perfectly 
justified  in  giving  those  instructions  to  the 
negotiators  ;  but,  if  that  be  the  case,  what 
opportunity  would  we  have  on  the  Customs 
Act,  subsequently  introduced,  to  consider 
this  Treaty  ?  All  those  who  had  voted  for 
the  reduction  or  remission  of  duty  in  Com- 
mittee, would  scarcely  oppose  an  Act  which 
carried  their  own  reductions  into  effect ;  and 
all  those  who  had  opposed — whom  we  as- 
sume to  bo  the  minority — must,  in  their  op- 
position in  Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts, 
be  confined  merely  to  subjects  which  are 
contained  in  those  Customs  Acts.  There- 
fore 1  maintain  that  if  the  Customs  Acts 
were  passed,  all  that  assent  of  Parliament, 
which  is  provided  for  in  the  20th  Ar- 
ticle of  the  Treaty,  would  be  perfectly  ful- 
filled and  satisfied.  But  it  is  a  mistaKe  to 
suppose  that  the  20th  Article  of  this  Treaty 
requires  the  sanction,  or,  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury  calls  it,  the  ratification,  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  of 
Commons  has  no  right,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  sanction  or  ratify  treaties.  And  if 
Her  Majesty  exercises  her  prerogative  sub- 
ject, in  any  particular,  to  be  enabled  by 
this  House  to  fulfil  her  engagements,  and 
is  by  the  House  enabled  to  fulfil  those  en- 
gagements, the  treaty  becomes  a  complete 
treaty ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be 
accepted  as  a  complete  treaty  by  the  Power 
with  which  it  was  negotiated.  In  effect. 
Article  20,  which  has  been  so  much  ad* 
rerted  to  in  this  House,  is  to  defend  Her 
Majesty,  if  She  found  herself  in  a  position 
in  which  She  is  not  able  to  fulfil  her  en- 
gagements with  the  foreign  Power  with 
which  She  has  negotiated.  If  this  be  the 
case,  and  if  the  only  mode  in  which  the 
Treaty  can  be  brought  before  the  House,  is 
by  the  remission  or  reduction  of  Customs' 
duties  in  Committee,  and  afterwards  by  the 
passing  of  the  Customs  Acts,  I  ask  the 
House,  how  are  we  do  deal  with  these  con- 
siderable questions  which  may  arise  on  this 
Treaty,  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  questions  of  the  remission  or  redaction 


of  Customs'  duties  ?  I  would  refer  again  to 
the  1 1  th  Article  of  the  Treaty,  which  greatly 
interests — I  may  say  agitates  the  public 
mind  of  this  country — the  one  which  refers 
to  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  coal, 
in  which  the  Queen  engages  not  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  coal.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  and  excitement  in 
various  places  on  this  subject ;  but  the 
question  was  never,  in  my  mind,  completely 
and  clearly  put  before  the  country,  till  it 
was  stated  on  Friday  night  by  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Belfast  (Sir 
Hugh  Cairns.)  With  great  respect  for  the 
noble  Secretary  opposite,  I  could  not  infer 
from  his  observations  that  he  fairly  under- 
stood the  question  ;  because  the  noble  Se« 
cretary  referred  to  a  treaty  with  Russia, 
which  had  been  negotiated  by  Lord  Mal- 
mesbury ;  and  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  seemed  to  conclude  that  the  case 
of  that  treaty  was  a  complete  parallel  with 
that  of  the  one  before  us.  But,  Sir,  the 
treaty  to  which  the  noble  Secretary  referred 
contains  only  an  engagement  on  the  part 
of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Bmperor  of  Russia 
not  to  enforce,  the  one  against  the  other, 
any  prohibition  of  importation  or  exporta- 
tion, which  shall  not  at  the  same  time  be 
applicable  to  all  other  nations.  That  is  not 
the  case  which  the  Ilth  Article  of  the  pre* 
sent  Treaty  deals  with.  Nothing  can  prove 
that  more  clearly  than  that  the  negotia* 
tors  have  absolutely  inserted  in  this  very 
Treaty  of  Commerce,  a  proviso  to  that  effect, 
which  conclusively  shows  that  the  contin- 
gency contemplated  in  the  11th  Article, 
which  has  so  alarmed  the  country,  is  to- 
tally different  from  that  identity  of  circum- 
stances assumed  by  the  noble  Lord  with 
the  treaty  negotiated  by  Lord  Malmesbury. 
What  is  this  11th  Article  ?  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  the  Parliament  of 
this  country  had  entrusted  to  the  Sovereign 
the  right  of  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
coal.  Under  the  11th  Article  of  this 
Treaty  the  Sovereign  has  agreed  with  a 
foreign  Power  not  to  exercise  that  right 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  Her  by  Her 
Parliament,  for  the  space  of  ten  years.  Is 
not  that  a  ffrave  question  ?  I  give  no 
opinion  on  the  policy  of  the  Qovernment 
with  respect  to  that  act.  I  give  no  opinion 
on  the  law  of  the  question.  I  am  to-night 
not  wishing  to  mix  myself  up  with  any 
controversies  of  any  kind  ;  but  I  ask  the 
House,  ought  a  treaty  including  such  an 
Article  as  this,  so  nearly  concerning  the 
privileges  of  this  House,  and  touching  the 
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Tery  oonstitutioo  of  tho  country — and  that 
Article  not  a  financial  or  a  fiscal  one — escape 
the  due  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Commons?  I  say  that  alone,  the  nrgu- 
ment  from  the  11th  Article  is  one  which  I 
think  is  unouswerable  for  the  end  1  have  in 
yiew— that  of  bringing  this  Treaty  before 
the  House  of  Commons — for  it  never  has 
been  from  the  beginning  brought  before 
ui.  But  it  has  been  held  by  very  great 
authorities,  men  who  have  been  eminent 
in  this  House  and  illustrious  in  another 
House  of  Parliament,  that  notwithstand- 
ing Her  Majesty  has  been  advised  to  take 
a  oourae  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  never- 
theless the  engagement  is  a  complete  one 
so  far  as  the  foreign  Power  is  concerned, 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  ;  and  that  if 
Her  Majesty  is  able,  by  reductions  and  re- 
missions of  duties  assented  to  by  Her 
Parliament,  to  carry  Her  engagements  into 
effect,  Her  Majesty  will  be  bound  by  the 
11th  Article  of  the  Treaty.  If  that  be  the 
case — and  I  give  no  opinion  on  it — how 
much  more  necessary  is  it  that  we  delibe- 
rately, orderly,  and  methodically  consider 
all  ^ose  questions  of  reduction  and  re* 
missions  of  revenue ;  because  it  might 
happen  that  it  would  be  only  by  a  refusal 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  remit  or  re- 
duce duty  that  the  Sovereign  could  be 
extricated  from  an  unconstitutional  position, 
and  one  of  ^r^t  peril  and  danger.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view — and  I  give  no  opinion  as 
to  its  justice — it  is  equally  necessary  that 
this  Treaty  should  be  placed  before  the 
House.  The  noble  Lord  the  First  Minis* 
tor  said  the  other  night,  "Of  course  the 
House  will  be  asked  to  give  their  opinion 
OB  the  Treaty."  Now,  Sir,  I  want  to  know 
in  what  way  we  are  to  give  that  opinio^, 
assuming,  as  1  have  throughout  all  these 
observations  assumed,  that  the  course  of 
conducting  business  indicated  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  is  pursued,  and  that 
we  go  into  Committee  on  the  Customs 
ActSy  and  pass  all  these  remissions  and 
reductions  of  duty  necessary  to  enable  the 
Queen  to  complete  her  engagements  with 
the  Bmperor  of  the  French  ?  I  want  to 
know  from  the  noble  Lord  if  all  those  re- 
ductions and  remissions  are  made,  in  what 
way  Her  Majesty's  Government  proposes 
to  bring  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with 
France  before  the  cognisance  of  this  House, 
and  to  subject  it  to  the  constitutional  con- 
trol and  criticism  of  this  House.  That  is 
a  question  which  I  hope  will  be  answered 
to-night.  Will  the  noble  Lord  the  First 
Minister  give  notice  of  an  Address  to  the 
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Queen  after  all  these  reductions  and 
missions  have  been  made  ?    Does  the  nobl# 
Lord  propose  to  give  notice  of  an  Address 
to  the  Queen  assuring  Her  Majesty  that  we 
shall  lose  no  time  in  taking  measures  which 
will  enable  Her  Majesty  to  fulfil  her  en* 
gagements  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French? 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  very  difficult — 
I  believe  it  is  perfectly  unprecedented  under 
any  circumstances — for  the  House  of  Coa? 
mons  to  address  the  Queen  on  a  treaty 
when  Her  Majesty  has  not  been  advised  to 
condescend  to  address  the  House  of  Com* 
mons.     It  may   be  said   that  it  was  im- 
possible in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  to  an- 
nounce tho  fact  of  this  Treaty  of  Commerce 
being  ratified.     But  in  a  similar  case — in 
the  treaty  of  commerce  which  was  nego* 
tiated  at  Utrecht — I  find  that  it  was  ne- 
gotiated while  Parliament  was  sitting,  and 
could  not  be  announced  from  the  Throne  4t 
the  opening  of  the  Session  ;   but  then  a 
Message  from  Her  Majesty  Queen  Anne 
was  brought  to  the  House  to  inform  it  of 
what  had  occurred  ;  and  that  course  led  to 
communications  which  were  in  every  respect 
constitutional  and  according  to  Parliamen- 
tary custom.     But  we  need  not  go  back  to 
that  distant  period.     It  is  only  but  yesterr 
day — it  is  in  the  experience  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Members  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons,   though  it  happened  under  a 
preceding  one  —  that  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
King  of   Sardinia  while  Parliament  was 
sitting,  and  to  carry  which  into  effect  She 
required  the  assistance  of  the  legislature. 
What    then    happened  ?      The    Minister 
brought  down  a  Message  from  the  Crown 
which  invited  a  loyal  and  dutiful  response. 
Sir,  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
the  noble  Lord — all  those  remissions  and 
reductions  having  taken  place — to  propose 
an  Address  to  the  Crown  to  inform  Her 
Majesty  that  we  were  prepared  to  carry 
the  Treaty  into  effect.   But.  the  noblo  Lord 
may  say,  **  It  will   then  be  full  time  for 
me  to  advise  Her  Mijesty  to  address  the 
House,  and  after  you  have  concluded  your 
Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts  a  Message 
from  the  Crown  shall  come  down  to  you." 
Sir,  the  relations  between  the  Crown  and 
this  House  are  of  a  very  peculiar  and  deli* 
cate  character  ;  and  it  should  be  our  first 
study  not  to  let  them  generate  into  mere 
formality.      And  for  the  Crown  to   send 
down  a  Message  to  this  House,  announcing 
that  She  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  inviting  our 
consideration  to  it,  and  calling  on  ua  to 
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grant  Her  MaJMty  the  means  to  carry  it 
into  e£Peot,  when  Her  Majesty  must  have 
been  duly  informed  by  Her  Ministers  that 
we  had  parted  with  all  those  privileges  of 
Parliament  which  secured  our  constitutional 
control  over  treaties,  would  be  a  course 
which  I  think  no  Minister  would  be  justified 
in  advising  his  Sovereign  to  follow,  and 
would  be  at  the  same  time  a  mockery  to  the 
Grown,  and  I  need  not  say  an  insult  to  the 
Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  great 
Minister,  whom  1  shall  have  to  quote  in 
Bome  subsequent  remarks,  baa  touched,  1 
think,  with  great  eloquence  and  truth  upon 
the  true  union  which  may  be  effected  be- 
tween the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and 
the  privileges  of  Parliament  upon  this  im- 
portant subject  of  treaties.  He  said,  "  It 
IS  tlie  happy  circumstance  of  our  constitu- 
tion that  it  gives  to  the  Crown  the  sole 
prerogative  of  negotiating  and  concluding 
treaties,  but  it  gives  the  judgment,  the  re- 
vision, and  the  execution  of  those  treaties 
to  the  privileges  of  the  people."  But  1 
want  to  know  how  we  can  have  judgment, 
how  we  can  effect  revision,  and  how  we 
can  exercise  control  over  the  execution  of 
a  treaty,  if  we  have  already  parted  with 
those  privileges,  the  possession  and  the 
exercise  of  which  form,  as  it  were,  the 
privity  between  the  House  and  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown?  There  is  yet 
another  course  by  which  the  noble  Lord 
might  contemplate  bringing  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  France  before  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
noble  Lord  might  say,  or  might  have 
thought,  that  it  was  in  hia  power  to  give 
notice  on  a  particular  day— the  Committee 
on  the  Customs  Acts  being  concluded — to 
give  notice  that  on  a  particular  day  he 
would  call  upon  the  House  to  consider  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France.  Well, 
now  suppose  the  noble  Lord  gave  that 
notice,  how  would  he  act  upon  it?  He 
could  not  go  into  Committee  to  consider 
the  Treaty,  because  already  he  has  wasted 
all  the  reasons  which  authorize  the  House 
to  go  into  the  Committee.  There  is  no- 
thing for  the  House  to  decide  upon  as 
regards  a  Committee.  In  every  financial 
ai^  fiscal  question  a  Vote  would  have  been 
arrived  at.  But  could  the  noble  Lord 
then  propose  a  Resolution  that  the  House 
sanction  the  Treaty  ?  1  apprehend  that  if 
the  noble  Lord  were  to  take  such  a  course 
he  would  clearly  be  taking  a  course  that 
would  outrage  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 
He  could  not  ask  the  House  of  Commons 
to  aanction  a  treaty  already  ratified  by  bis 


Sovereign ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  noble 
Lord  gave  that  notice,  I  cannot  conceive, 
if  he  has  exhausted  his  Committee  on  tbj9 
Customs  Acts — I  cannot  conceive  what  ha 
would  find  to  do  when  the  House  met  to 
listen. 

These,  Sir,  are  the  main  reasons  which 
have  induced  me  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  House  persists  in  the  present 
order  of  public  ^business  this  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  France  will  really  never  Ihi 
submitted  to  its  constitutional  control ;  and 
I  want  the  House,  this  evening,  to  sea 
whether  there  are  not  some  means  by 
which  we  can  extricate  ourselves  from  a 
position  so  difficult,  and  for  the  House  I 
should  say  so  humiliating,  as  that  which 
we  now — unintentionally  I  doubt  not,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government — appear  ta 
me  to  occupy.  I  think  there  are  sueh 
means,  simple  and  efficacious,  by  which  wa 
can  extricate  ourselves  from  this  unsatia* 
factory  position,  and  which,  in  my  opinion, 
the  House  ought  to  adopt.  I  think  wa 
can  do  no  better  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  than  follow  those  precedents  with 
which  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  our 
predecessors  have  furnished  us.  There  are 
several  precedents  which  apply  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  public  business  of  the  House; 
but  I  don't  want  to  weary  the  patience  of 
the  House  to-night  with  the  details,  for 
this  reason,  becauKe  there  is  one  precedent 
which  from  its  nature  is  so  apt  and  memor- 
able, which  affords  an  example  so  complete^ 
and  the  actor  in  which  was  so  illustrious, 
that  I  am  quite  aware  that  if  the  House 
will  give  their  consideration  to  that  pre- 
cedent, and  to  the  course  of  proceeding 
which  was  pursued  by  Parliament  in  that 
prime  period  of  its  reputation,  they  w'dl 
obtain  a  guide  not  only  in  the  present 
position  of  these  questions,  but  in  any 
combination  of  difficulties  which  may  ariaa 
from  probably  the  prolonged  debates  on  the 
questions  now  before  us.  I  have  already 
referred  to  that  precedent  in  the  conyer/i%- 
tion  on  Friday,  but  very  bastily  and  very 
imperfectly.  If  the  House  will  permit  na 
I  will  now  put  succinctly,  but  I  hope  dearly, 
before  the  House  what  took  place  with 
respect  to  the  treaty  of  1786 ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  m  a  right  appreciation  of 
those  circumstances  we  shall  find  means  by 
which  we  may  disembarrass  ourselves  of 
all  those  difficulties  which  we  have  already 
felt,  and  which  if  we  do  not  take  that 
course  will,  in  my  opinion,  daily  increase. 
The  House  will  recollect  that  the  treaty  of 
commerce  between  EngUnd  and  Franoe 
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negotiated  in  1786  was  negotiated  in  the 
month  of  Septeroher,  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  moDth,  and  io  the  month  of  October  it 
was  published  throaghout  Europe.  Parlia- 
ment did  not  meet  till  the  last  week  in 
January,  1787  ;  and  therefore  for  four 
months  that  treaty  and  all  its  provisions 
had  heen  canvassed  and  analyzed,  and 
had  been  in  the  mouths  and  the  minds 
of  men.  In  February — I  think  on  the 
2ud  of  February — Mr.  Pitt,  having  a  few 
days  previously  brought  up  the  treaty  by 
command  (as  the  noble  Secretary  of  State 
did  the  other  night)  gave  notice  that  on 
the  12th  of  that  month,  February,  he 
should  call  upon  the  House  to  take  into 
consideration  the  treaty  of  commerce  with 
France, — thus  allotting  ten  days  for  the 
consideration  of  a  document  which  for  four 
months  had  been  so  completely  studied 
by  the  country  that  many  of  its  defects 
had  been  discovered,  and  Mr.  Pitt  had 
even  negotiated  a  supplementary  treaty  by 
which  those  defects  were  remedied.  And 
that  is  another  hint  of  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  may  avail  himself. 
Let  the  House  remember  that  when  (he 
Parliament  met,  the  Sovereign  had  an- 
nounced the  negotiation  and  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  from  the  Throne,  which  is  not 
our  case  this  year.  Mr.  Fox  immediately 
arose  against  this  proposition  of  Mr.  Pitt,^ 
and  protested  against  ten  days  only  being 
allowed.  We  have  only  ten  days  allowed, 
when  the  Treaty  was  not  even  ratified 
when  the  Parliament  met.  We  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  the  deliberation  and 
criticism  of  four  months.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  only  by  a  miracle  that,  the  financial 
statement  having  been  made  on  Friday, 
we  were  not  called  on  to  decide  it  on  the 
following  Thursday.  And  I  think  that  all 
that  has  occurred  upon  these  large  trans- 
actions thus  far  has  fairly  shown  that  I  was 
not  irrational  when  I  pressed  on  the  House 
the  importance  of  delay,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  giving  us  time  to  consider  in 
what  manner  we  had  best  deal  with  pro- 
positions of  such  a  magnitude.  Well,  upon 
the  12th  of  Fehruary,  Mr.  Pitt  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
had  on  his  Motion  moved  into  a  Com* 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House — ^he  called  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  French  Treaty,  in  a  very  ample 
and  able  speech,  in  which  he  considered 
the  instrument  both  commercially  and  poll- 
tically,  and  he  concluded  his  speech  by 
moving  a  Resolution.  Now,  Sir,  that  Re* 
•olntion,  the  first  of  twenty  resolutions 
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which  Mr.  Pitt  had  prepared  : — and  these 
rcsolutions^let.  me  call  the  attention   of 
the  House  particularly  to  this  fact — these 
Resolutions  were  not  Resolutions  similar  to 
those  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  placed  on  the  paper  in  order  that 
they  may  be  moved  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Customs  Acts — they  were  general  Re- 
solutions : — Mr.  Pitt  himself  impressed  on 
the  House  not  to  be  alarmed  lest   they 
should  be  entrapped  into  accepting  details 
which  they  might  rfterwards  regret.     The 
Resolutions  were  drawn  large  and  general, 
and  they  were  not  Resolutions,  as  1  will 
show  to  the  House  afterwards,  that  could 
form  the  staple  and  elements  of  a  revenue 
Bill.      There   were  considerable  debates, 
adjournments,  and  divisions  on  these  Reso- 
lutions.    Those  Resolutions  embodied  the 
pith  of  the  commercial  treaty ;    for   the 
commercial  treaty  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  limited 
entirely  to  commercial  considerations  and 
questions  of  navigation.     If  not  so  limited 
it  would  tell  much    better  for  ray  argu- 
ment.    But  the  twenty  Resolutions  of  Mr. 
Pitt  were  discussed,  amply  discussed ;  di- 
visions took  place  upon  them,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  the  20th,  1  think,  of 
February,  they  were  passed,  they  were  re- 
ported to  the  House ;   and  immediately 
after  they  were  reported  Mr.  Pitt  moved 
an  Address  to  the  Crown  in  answer  to  the 
passage  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne — 
or  rather,  a  follower  of  Mr.  Pitt  did  it — 
pledging  the  House  to  enable  His  Majesty 
to  carry  that  treaty  into  effect.    And  what 
then  occurred  ?     Why  the  Resolutions  of 
this  House  and  the  Address  were  sent  up  to 
a  body  which  appears  to  me  to  be  entirely 
forgotten  in  this  transaction;  because  when 
Her  Majesty,  in  Her  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  speaks  of  the  as- 
sent of  Parliament,  1  con  hardly  suppose 
that  Government  considers  that  the  Parlia- 
ment consists  of  only  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    But  Mr.  Pitt  sent  the  Resolutions 
and  Address  to  the  House  of  Lords  for 
consideration,  and  took  no  further  step  in 
the  business  until  the  House  of  Lords  had 
equally  passed  those  Resolutions,  after  a 
formal  but  most  memorable  debate,  distin- 
guished, among  other  things,  by  a  speech 
of  the  highest  class  from  the  first  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne,   which  may  still  be  read 
with  great  profit,  and  which  proved  that  he 
was   a  statesman   of  the   highest  order. 
And  then,  also,  the  House  of  Lords  as- 
sented to  an  Address  to  the  Crown,  and 
the  two  Houses  went  up  with  their  joint 
Addresses.    And  what  then  took  place? 
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Mr.  Pitt  left  those  Resolutions  on  the 
table,  and  brought  forward  his  Consolida- 
tion^ Act,  and  when  the  House  went  into 
Committee  upon  the  Customs  Consolida- 
tion Act  those  Resolutions  were  submitted 
to  that  Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts, 
and  there  they  were  worked  out  and 
brought  into  practical  effect.  After  the 
House  had  discussed  the  general  principles, 
then  they  had  an  opportunity  of  entering 
into  all  the  minutiae  which  a  subject  of 
that  kind  demanded. 

Now,  Sir,  I  know  I  shall  be  told — there 
were  i^me  impatient  Gentlemen  when  I 
talked  of  precedents — 1  may  be  told,  **  You 
are  referring  to  times  past.  What  have 
times  past  to  do  with  an  age  of  progress 
like  the  present  ?  Ne?er  mind  precedents. 
Never  mind  Standing  Orders.  Go  a-head 
with  large  and  comprehensive  measures. 
You  arc  not  to  suppose  that  the  authors  of 
such  schemes  are  to  be  subject  to  such 
rusty  regulations."  But  had  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
1787,  when  he  introduced  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  France  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House,  had  he  no  large  and 
comprehensive  measures  of  reform  —  of 
financial  reform?  Why,  considered  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  this  countfy  at 
that  time— its  revenue,  its  population,  and 
its  general  resources — the  measure  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  brought  forward  for  the  consolida- 
tion and  reform  of  our  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise, may  be  looked  upon  as  by  far  the 
greatest  reform  of  the  kind  that  ever  has 
been  carried.  Why,  Sir,  we  hear  a  great 
deal  now  of  simplification  of  the  tariff,  as 
if  it  was  some  new  idea,  the  offspring  of 
this  enlightened  age,  and  only  discovered 
in  Manchester.  We  are  told  now  that  a 
reform  of  200  or  300  articles  in  the  Uriff 
is  one  of  the  marvellous  actions  of  our  day. 
Why,  the  House  may  form  an  idea  of  what 
Mr.  Pitt's  labours  were  when  he  dealt  with 
a  tariff  that  had  not  been  revised  for 
generations — I  must  almost  say  for  cen- 
turies— I  must  remind  the  House  that  the 
Committee  bad  to  go. in  his  days  into  the 
consideration  of  no  less  than  3,000  Resolu- 
tions to  carry  his  policy  into  effect.  Mr. 
Pitt,  therefore,  had  his  large  and  compre« 
hensive  measure  ;  but  he  did  not  mix  it 
up  in  any  way  with  his  commercial  treaty. 
On  the  contrary,  having  given  the  House 
of  Commons  of  his  day  a  constitutional 
opportunitv  of  considering  the  treaty,  hav- 
ing moved  and  passed  in  Committee  the 
twenty  Resolutions  that  were  necessary 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  no  sooner  had  he 
obtained  that  result  than  he  introduced  his 


Consolidation  of  Customs  and  Excise  Bill ; 
the  House  went  into  Committee,  the  Reso* 
lutions  were  referred  to  the  Committee, 
and  then  the  Committee  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  considering  the  financial  and  fiscal 
portions  of  his  policy.  Now,  let  the  House 
observe  this,  that  in  the  exposition  with 
which  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  that  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France  in  1787»  there  was 
not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  effect  which 
that  treaty  would  have  on  the  revenue  of 
the  country,  though  its  effect  must  have 
been  considerable.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  his  great  and  oompre* 
hensive  measures  of  fiscal  and  financial 
reform,  although  it  was  his  purpose  to  sub* 
mit  to  the  Committee  upon  that  great  Bill 
the  Resolutions  which  had  been  passed  in 
the  Committee  on  the  commercial  treaty. 
In  February,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  his  com- 
mercial treaty.  In  March,  Mr.  Pitt  intro- 
duced his  great  measure  of  financial  re- 
form. And  what  did  he  do  in  April? 
Why,  at  the  right  time,  Mr.  Pitt  pro- 
posed his  Budget.  And  I  ask  the  House 
now,  why  are  we  to  be  treated  differently 
from  the  Commons  in  1787?  Why  should 
we  not  have  the  commercial  treaty,  the 
comprehensive  measure  of  financial  reform, 
and  then  the  Budget,  brought  forward  in 
their  natural  order,  and  submitted  to  us  in 
that  manner  which  would  give  us  frequent 
and  ample  opportunities  for  that  matured 
debate  and  that  criticism  which  questiona 
of  such  importance,  and  of  such  compli- 
cated character  demand?  Well,  now, 
Sir,  I  ask  the  House,  why  should  we  not 
follow  in  the  present  instance  the  same 
course  as  the  Government  of  1787  ?  That 
is  a  question  which  I  think  ought  to  ba 
answered;  and  if  we  follow  that  course,  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  shall  remove  all  the 
difficulty  which  Members  on  both  sides 
must  feel,  and  we  should  have  thus  suffi- 
cient opportunities  of  debate  and  discus- 
sion, of  which,  in  the  mode  in  which  those 
important  questions  have  been  introduced 
to  us,  it  seems  inevitable  we  shall  be  de- 
prived ;  and  that  above  all  we  shall  have 
this  treaty  brought  under  our  cognizance 
and  criticism,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
will  not  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Sir,  I  must  say  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  objection  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters will  make  to  the  proposition  with  which 
I  shall  conclude.  I  should  be  exceedingly 
glad  if  I  could  obtain  my  purpose  without 
asking  the  House  to  assent  to  my  Amend- 
ment. The  Amendment  that  I  have  put 
on  the  paper  is  one  in  accordance  with  the 
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fdrms  of  the  House,  And  I  hare  no  other 
object  in  it  bat  to  Becure  to  the  House  an 
opportunity  of  constitutional  discussion  of 
this  Treaty,  and  of  asserting  the  privileges 
of  this  House,  and  of  securing  that  right  of 
debate  which  hitherto  we  hare  deemed  so 
important. 

I  said  that  I  would  make  no  obserTation 
M  the  policy  or  provisions  of  this  Treaty  of 
Commerce,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  make 
one  remark — first,  upon  the  negotiator  of 
the  Treaty ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  form  of 
the  instrument  in  which  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  is  placed  before  us.  And  I 
do  so  because  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
they  are  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  the 
embarrassing  position  in  which  the  House 
is  placed  upon  this  matter  generally.  Now, 
Sir,  I  am  sure  that  the  House  will  do  me 
the  justice  of  believing,  and  perhaps  re- 
membering, that  I  have  nercr  been  slow 
in  recognizing  the  great  ability  and  the 
honourable  and  eminent  position  fairly 
gained  in  this  country  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Rochdale.  I  hare  the  satisfaction  to 
state  that  I  recognized  his  abilities  before 
they  were  acknowledged  by  ranquished 
Ministers,  and  before  he  received  the  ap- 
probation of  those  sympathising  statesmen 
of  whom  it  seems,  somehow  or  other,  he  is 
doomed  never  to  be  a  colleague.  But  I 
cannot  but  feel,  and  I  now  give  the  reason 
of  the  sentiment  to  the  House,  that  if  was 
a  most  unwise  selection  on  the  part  of  the 
Goremment  to  appoint  as  their  secret  agent 
Mr.  Cobden — for  I  may  now  use  his  name, 
seeing  that  it  is  appended  as  a  signature 
to  the  Treaty  itself— it  was  a  most  unwise 
thing  to  appoint  Mr.  Cobden  as  their  secret 
negotiator.  I  should  rejoice  to  see  the 
hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  upon  that  bench 
in  an  honourable  and  recognized  position, 
because  then  we  should  know  that  he  was 
responsible  for  the  policy  which  we  belieye 
Her  Majesty's  Government  professes.  But 
when  I  find  him  the  secret  agent  for  nego- 
tiating a  Treaty  of  Commerce  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  not  to  trace  in  the  Treaty  some- 
^ing  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  negotiator. 
Now,  for  example.  There  are  objections 
to  this  Treaty— I  do  not  make  them  my- 
self now,  because  to-night  I  wish  to 
avoid  any  controversy  of  the  kind ;  but 
it  has  been  objected  that  there  is  in 
the  Treaty  a  wanton  destruction  of  sources 
of  revenue  much  needed  at  this  parti- 
cular time.  But,  then,  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cob- 
den that  he  should  recommend  those  sa- 
orifices  of  revenue,  because  Mr.  Cobden  is 
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never  at  fault  in  his   opinions  —  openlj, 
frankly,  and  honestly   professed  as  tfaej 
always  are — Mr.  Cobden  is  never  at  fianit 
for  a  substitute  for  the  revenue  which  he 
forfeits,  and  he  finds  that  substitute  in  re- 
ductions of  expenditure.    But  is  that  the 
opinion  of  her    Majesty's    Government  ? 
The  Estimates  on  the  table  prove  that  it  is 
not ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  upon  this 
subject  they  shared  the  opinions  of  the 
secret  negotiator  they  would  soon  forfeit 
the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Then,  again,   there  is  another   very  im- 
portant matter  in  this  Treaty,  upon  which 
there  has  been  considerable  controversy, 
and  upon  which  Mr.  Cobden  has  a  most 
decided  opinion  ;  and  that  is  upon  bellige- 
rent rights.     It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that 
the  rights  of  belligerents  are  very  lightly 
treated  under  this  Treaty  ;  but  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with   Mr.    Cobden 's  ex- 
pressed opinions  that  he  should  not  guard 
those  rights  which  he  has  himself  always 
denounced.     Now,  so  far  with  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  negotiator.     Let  me 
say  one  word  now  as  to  the  form  of  the 
instrument.     I  will  not  enter  into  any  con- 
troversy to-night,  as  to  whether  this  is  a 
reciprocity  treaty  or  not.     The  subject  is 
not  exhausted,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  an 
occasion  to  renew  it,  especially  if  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  as  I  trust  they  will,  con- 
sent to  the  suggestions  embodied  in  my 
observations.     But  if  it  be  a  reciprocity 
treaty  then  I  must  say  that  reciprocity 
was  was  never  less  adroitly  managed.     If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  reciprocity 
treaty,  then  I  can  find  no  satisfactory  cause 
why  these  negotiations  should  have  taken 
this  conventional  form.     I  say,  Sir,  I  can 
find  no  satisfactory  cause :  but  I  should  be 
in  error  if  I  were  to  say  that  no  cause  or 
reason  has  been  given.     The  noble  Lord 
the  First  Minister,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Session,  gave  us  a  reason  for  these 
matters,  under  negotiation  taking  the  form 
of  a  treaty,  which,  no  doubt,  he  thought 
perfectly  satisfactory.      The  noble  Lord 
said  it  was  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
French  Constitution,  that  peculiarity  behig 
this,   that  the  Sovereign  of  France  can 
enter  into  treaties  of  this  nature  without 
consulting  his  Legislative  Chamber,  inte- 
rested though  they  are  in    transactions 
which  so  much  affect  the  taxation  and  in- 
dustry of  the  country.    Now,  Sir,  during 
our   conversation    on    Friday  last,   some 
notice  was  taken— *and  I  regret  the  tone 
in  which  it  was  taken-^-of  the  Legislative 
Chamber  of  France.      I  make  it  a  rule, 
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BW,  to  speak  with  tinaffeeted  respect  of 
the  "cotistituted  authorities  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  think  we  may  take  it  ns  &  general 
tulo  that  they  would  not  he  constituted 
were  they  not  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  time  and  to  the  character  of  the  people 
Mnong  whom  they  exist.  But,  Sir,  with 
respect  to  the  Legislative  Chamher  of 
Franee,  I  am  surprised  that  any  Gentle- 
men who  are  what  are  called  "  advanced 
Liberals "  should  either  speak  in  dispa- 
rAgement  of  that  body  or  exult  that  they 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  exereising 
Its  functions.  The  Legislative  Chamber 
of  France  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
The  Legislative  Chamber  of  France  is 
chosen  by  ballot.  The  members  of  the 
Legislative  Chamber  of  France  are  sent 
to  their  seats  from  electoral  districts. 
And  if  they  be  salaried  members,  why, 
when  advanced  opinions  are  triumphant, 
it  will  be  recognised  that  they  have 
only  anticipated  the  idea  of  a  British  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  But,  Sir,  possibly — I 
give  no  opinion  upon  the  matter — the  Le- 
ffislative  Chamber  of  France  may  be  in- 
^rior  to  us  in  political  sagacity  or  in  legis- 
lative skill.  It  may  be  that  its  members 
have  not  that  high  sense  of  political  liberty 
which  flourishes  in  this  country.  Perhaps 
«-«at  least  it  is  my  opinion  and  I  have  often 
expressed  it — in  the  old  countries  of  Europe 
political  liberty  and  aristocracy  are  insepa- 
rable. But,  Sir,  this  cannot  be  denied  ; 
that  a  body  of  men  elected  under  such  cir- 
eamstanees  and  chosen  under  such  condi- 
tions must  at  least  represent  the  opinions, 
or,  at  aay  rate,  the  prejudices  of  the  multi- 
tude that  placed  them  there.  Sir,  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Newd^ate)  referred  the  other  night 
with  legitimate  pride  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  most  powerful  Empire  in  Europe,, 
and  the  most  flourishing  community  in  the 
United  States,  still  profess  those  opinions 
in  favour  of  protection  to  native  industry 
which  in  this  House  he  has  so  long,  so 
ably,  and,  all  must  admit,  so  honestly 
maintained.  There  is  a  country  which, 
I  hope,  it  not  inferior  either  to  Imperial 
Franee,  or  to  that  famous  Confederation 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  to  which  my  hon. 
Friend  referred,  and  that  is  the  country 
of  which  we  are  proud  to  be  members. 
We  have  not  been  faithful  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  protection  to  native  industry  which 
my  hon.  Friend  still  professes.  England 
has  repudiated  those  opinions  which  France 
and  the  United  States  still  maintain.  But 
altlMogh  those  two  great  communities  still 


adhere  to  those  opinions,  I  think  it  is  some 
satisfaction  to  learn  that  whatever  differ- 
ence there  may  be  among  them  respecting 
free-trade  principles,  it  has  come  to  light 
through  these  negotiations  that  there  is 
the  same  sympathy  for  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. Free-trade  principles  may  be,  attd 
no  doubt  are,  very  good  things,  but  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  that  constitutional 
principles  are  hetter ;  and  allow  me  to  re- 
mind the  House  that  they  are  much  older. 
Now,  this  Treaty  of  Commerce  before  us 
appears  to  be  an  instrument  which  has 
been  devised  to  silence  the  voice  of  one 
Legislature.  Do  not  let  it  turn  out  that 
in  carrying  it  into  effect  another  Legis* 
lature  is  deprived  of  its  privileges.  That 
is  what  I  wish  to  impress  on  the  House  to^ 
night.  I  earnestly  entreat  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  not  to  force  us  to  any  division 
npon  this  question.  I  ask  them  fairly  to 
meet  the  points  which  I  have  placed  before 
the  House — that  they  will  not  merely  by 
concurrence  and  co-operation,  but  by  their 
leading  agency,  bring  back  the  House  to 
that  path  of  public  business  from  which 
they  have,  I  think,  so  unfortunately  devi- 
ated. I  accuse  the  Government — I  will 
not  use  the  word  ''accuse,"  but  I  would 
impute  to  the  Government  in  this  matter 
nothing  but  inadvertence.  It  is,  however, 
inadvertence  which,  if  persisted  in,  will 
lead  to  great  Parliamentary  inconvenience, 
and  ultimately,  probably  to  great  public  in- 
jury. I  maintain  it  is  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  this  Commercial 
Treatv  with  France  should  be  submitted 
frankly  by  the  Minister  to  our  criticism 
and  constitutional  control.  I  maintain  that 
if  you  persist  in  the  course  of  business  now 
recommended,  all  practical  control  over  its 
provisions  is  lost.  It  is  a  question  which 
concerns  the  privileges  of  this  House,  the 
freedom  of  debate,  and  all  those  consider- 
ations which,  I  trust,  never  will  become 
party  questions.  I  want  Ministers  to  feel 
that  they  can  take  the  line  which  I  have 
indicated,  not  merely  with  honour  but  with 
dignity ;  for.  Sir,  I  suppose  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  when  an  English  Minister 
can  feel  that  he  is  in  a  false  position  he- 
cause  he  defers  to  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  acknowledges  the 
authority  of  Parliament. 

Amendment  proposed, — 

**  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  Thai,'  to  the 
end  of  the  Question  in  or^er  to  add  the  words 
'  this  House  does  not  think  fit  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Customs  Acts,  with  a  view  to  the 
reduetien  or  repeal  of  the  Daties  referred  to  in 
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the  Treaty  of  Oommerce  between  Her  Majeitj 
and  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  until  it  shall 
have  considered  and  assented  to,  the  engagements 
in  that  Treatj/  instead  thereof." 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
the  Motion  which  he  has  proposed  to-night, 
abandoning  for  the  most  part,  though  not 
with  entire  consistency,  throughout  his 
speech  those  most  interesting  and  import- 
ant topics  of  general  interest  which  are 
connected  with  the  financial  propositions  of 
the  Government,  has  called  our  attention 
to  a  matter  which,  however  important,  is 
strictly  a  point  of  procedure  ;  and  I  think, 
when  we  consider  points  of  procedure,  it  is 
for  the  convenience  of  the  House  that  we 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  general 
and  collateral  discussions.  On  that  account, 
Sir,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  importing  into  this 
discussion  on  procedure  the  criticism  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  tendered  on 
the  character  and  competency  of  Mr. 
Cobden.  I  did  not  think  it  was  at  all 
necessary  for  the  purposes  and  for  the 
dignity  of  this  House  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  commence  his  speech 
bj  an  explanation — however  interesting  it 
might  be  to  us  who  had  not  the  privilege 
of  being  summoned  last  week  to  a  particu- 
lar assembly,  held  at  the  house  of  a  noble 
Earl — of  the  grounds  that  had  induced  him 
to  think  better  of  the  decision  which  was 
then  apparently  arrived  at,  and  to  explain 
the  change  of  purpose  and  of  procedure 
which  has  taken  place  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House.  On  this  head  I  must  say  J 
should  have  greatly  complained  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  if  we  had  been  deprived  of 
the  prospect  that  is  held  out  to  us  of  a 
general  and  comprehensive  debate  on  the 
Motion  to  be  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Essex-— than  whom,  if  he  will  permit  me 
to  say  so,  there  is  no  Gentleman  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  especially  of  his  stand- 
ing, to  whom  an  important  party  Motion 
could  better  have  been  committed.  I  make 
no  complaint  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ; 
I  merely  state  the  reasons  why  I  shall  pass 
by  those  portions  of  his  speech.  Neither 
shall  I  at  this  time  enter  into  a  discussion 
on  the  constitution  of  France,  or  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  Deputies  occupy  seats 
in  that  Legislative  Assembly.  With  the 
permission  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I 
shall  venture  to  reserve  any  share  I  may 
Mr.DkraeU 


take  in  that  discussion,  at  any  rate  till  we 
come  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Reform 
Bill  promised  by  my  noble  Friend. 

I  proceed  to  the  question  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  Motion  of   the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  the 
point  is,  I  think,  a  narrow  one,  I  at  onoe 
admit  that  it  is  of  great  importance.     And 
here  I  must  beg  to  tender  my  thanks  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     He  says  we 
have  caused  the  Queen  to  commit  an  un- 
constitutional and  illegal  act,  and  that  we 
are  pursuing  a  course  which  may  end  in  the 
invasion^  and  abrogation  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     If  this  must 
be  so,  I  must  say  that  I  never  knew  a 
better  opportunity  for  a  broad  charge  on 
the  part  of  a  leader  of  tho  Opposition  ;  b^t 
such  is  the  chivalrous  conduct  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  that,  casting  over  us  his 
protecting  arm,  he  says — "  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  this  was  done  in  pure  inadvertence.*' 
That  is  really  the  finest  example  of  the 
great  duty  to  which  some  of   us  yester- 
day were  particularly  exhorted — I  mean 
the  duty  of  Christian  charity — that  I  have 
ever  seen   exhibited  in    this   House.      I 
cannot  accept  the  apology  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  kindly  made  for  us, 
any  more  than,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  can  accept  the  Motion  which  he 
has  placed  on  the  books,  and  which  he 
thinks  we  might,  not  only  with  propriety, 
but  "  with  dignity,"  accept.     The  dignity 
of  the  Government  is  a  matter  on  which 
different  Gentlemen  in  different  situations 
may  have  different  opinions  ;  but  I  confess 
that  if  we  have  been  guilty  of  a  course 
involving  the  consequences  mentioned  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman, — if  we  have 
gravely  erred  in  our  duty  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  best  attitude  which  we  can 
assume  in  seising  the  helping  hand  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  holds  out  to  ns, 
cannot  be  the  attitude  of  those  who  claim 
an   unsullied   dignity,   but   is  rather  the 
situation  of  penitents  dependent  on  an  ad« 
versary  for  their  existence.    But  I  contend 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  correct 
neither  in  his  facts  nor  in  his  principles ; 
and  that  the  course  which  we  have  adopted 
is  that  which  is  dictated  by  general  pro- 
priety, by  a  regard  to  the  privileges  of  tiie 
House  of  Commons,  and  likewise  by  that 
which  he  has  never  mentioned,  but  which 
undoubtedly  has  been  much  in  the  minds 
of  the  Government— namely,  a  regard  to 
the  interests  of  those  great  branefaes  of 
trade  out  of  doors  which  are  dependent  on 
the  result  and  despatch  of  oar 
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I  will  give  an  instance  or  two  to  show  what 
I  mean  by  nay  allegations.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  the  Resolutions  introduced 
by  Mr.  Pitt  were  essentially  large  and 
general,  and  totally  incapable  of  forming 
the  foundations  of  a  financial  measure. 
Here,  Sir,  is  an  enormous  book  from  which 
we  do  not  often  quote  directly,  on  account 
of  its  unmanageable  size,  but  it  contains 
the  Resolutions  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
the  House  will  judge  how  far  they  are  large 
and  general. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  I  alluded  to  Mr. 
.Pitt*8  description  of  them. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EX- 
CHEQUER: I  do  not  apprehend  that  Mr. 
Pitt  is  responsible  for  the  publication  of 
that  day,  whateyer  we  may  be  for  Hansard 
in  ours.  Here  are  the  Resolutions :  I  think 
we  may  find  in  them  a  pretty  large  capital 
upon  which  to  found  a  financial  measure. 
I  will  take  one  as  a  fair  example: — 

"  That  it  appears  to  this  Committee  to  be  ex- 
pedient that  the  duty  hereafter  to  be  paid  on 
Tinegar  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
European  dominions  of  the  French  King  im- 
ported into  this  kingdom  shall  he  at  the  rate 
of  £83  18«.  lOd,  on  every  ton  containing  252 
gallons." 

Now,  there  is  a  specimen  of  a  large 
and  general  Resolution  incapable  of  form- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  financial  mea- 
sure. Give  me  that  Resolution  or  Resolu- 
tions analogous  to  it,  on  the  duties  which 
we  propose  to  the  House,  and  you  will  soon 
see  whether  they  are  capable  of  forming 
the  foundation  of  a  financial  measure.  It 
was  also  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man—-and  I  do  not  wish  to  quote  him 
otherwise  than  with  the  utmost  accuracy— 
that  the  treaty  of  Mr.  Pitt  contains  no 
prorisions  other  than  those  of  a  commercial 
eharacter  or  relating  to  commercial  duties. 
Why,  the  very  second  article  of  that  treaty 
is  one  providing  what  shall  happen  with 
respect  to  personal  safety  and  the  security 
of  the  subjects  of  each  Power  resident  in 
the  dominions  of  the  other  in  the  event  of 
war.  That  is  neither  a  stipulation  of  com* 
maree  nor  one  of  duty;  and  I  quote  it  because 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman amidst  his  researches  has  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  examine  the  instrument 
which  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  criticise. 
He  says  that  after  Mr.  Pitt  passed  the 
Resolutions  in  Committee  on  the  treaty, 
they  were  submitted  to  a  Committee  on 
Customs  Acts.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman— they  were  sub- 
mitted, not  to  a  Committee  on  Customs 
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I  Acts,  bat  to  a  Committee  on  the  simplifioa- 
)  tion  of  the  public  accounts  in  their  ?arious 
branches,  which,  I  venture  to  point  out  to 
the  House,  is  quito  another  matter. 

The  next  thing  in  which  I  think  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  entirely  in  error, 
and  which  requires  but  a  single  word  from 
me,  was  with  respect  to  the  charge  against 
the  Government  of  having  by  their  ill 
advice  led  the  Crown  to  commit  an  un- 
constitutional and  illegal  act,  by  engaging 
not  to  exercise  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
the  power  which  Parliament  has  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Crown  with  the  evident 
intention  that  it  should  be  exercised  at  any 
time  during  or  beyond  ten  years,  if  suffi- 
cient occasion  to  justify  it  should  arise — 
that  is  to  say,  we  have  stipulated  not  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  coal  to  France; 
whereas  Her  Majesty  is  authorized  to  pro- 
hibit by  Proclamation  or  Order  in  Council 
the  exportation,  or  even  carrying  coast- 
wise, of  arms,  ammunition,  gunpowder, 
military  or  naval  stores,  or  any  articles 
which  may  be  deemed  capable  of  being 
conferted  into  munitions  of  war.  And  as 
that  clause  includes,  or  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  bo  held  to  include,  coal  as 
an  article  which  is  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  munitions  of  war,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  we  have  abandoned  our 
right  to  prohibit  the  export  of  coal  as  a 
contraband  article.  I  do  not  treat  that  as 
a  mis-statement  of  fact,  because  it  may  be 
a  matter  of  opinion,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  a  right  to  entertain  his 
own  opinion  on  the  construction  of  the 
Treaty;  but  so  far  as  dependence  can  bo 
placed  on  the  view  of  the  Government,  on 
the  intention  of  the  negotiators,  whose 
careful  consideration  the  Treaty  long  re- 
ceived, or  on  the  best  advice  which  was  at 
our  command,  or  which  we  have  yet  had 
the  opportunity  of  receiving,  this  Treaty  has 
no  bearing  whatever  on  any  rights  that 
either  of  the  Powers  may  possess  with 
respect  to  contraband  of  war.  The  power 
to  export  or  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
coal  as  contraband  of  war,  is  as  clear  and 
entire,  in  the  view  of  the  Government,  as 
it  was  before  the  treaty  was  signed. 
[•*  Hear  ! "]  I  am  glad  to  see  that  I  am 
cheered  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Belfast  (Sir  H.  Cairns) — it 
is  rather  unfortunate  that  he  was  the  only 
Gentleman  whom  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  had  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  last  night,  or  the  matter 
might  have  been  settled. 

Passing  from  these  points,  which  are 
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collateral  to  the  main  issue,  let  me  collect, 
if  I  can,  into  a  short  compass  what  I  un- 
derstand to  be  the  main  propositions  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  says  that  we 
have  withdrawn  the  Treaty  from  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  Uouso,  and  that  we  have 
placed  Parliament  in  such  a  position  that 
it  cannot  exercise  its  due  constitutional  li- 
berty of  discussion;  ho  says  that  we  hare 
done  this  in  total  abandonment  of  the  pre- 
cedent of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  he  complains  that 
we  have  committed  a  gross  error  by  mix- 
ing up  the  Treaty  with  the  financial  or> 
rangements  for  the  year,  which,  he  says, 
ought  to  bo  kept  sedulously  apart ;  and, 
lastly,  he  expresses  his  wish  that  we 
could  agree  with  dignity  to  the  present 
Motion.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  feel 
groat  difficulty  on  the  score  of  dignity  ; 
but,  likewise  —  without  any  reference  to 
that  consideration — I  feci  the  most  con- 
clusivo  objections  to  the  Motion  which  the 
right  hon.  Qentleman  has  made.  In  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  know  what  that  Motion 
means  ;  and  I  am,  further,  so  rash  and 
presumptuous  as  to  express  a  belief  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  is  equally 
ignorant  of  its  meaning.  For  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  declines  to  go  into  Committee 
on  the  Customs  Acts  till  the  House  has 
assented  to  the  engagements  of  the  Treaty. 
What  does  the  Resolution  mean  ?  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  asks  me  what  I  mean 
by  assenting  to  "  the  engagements  of  the 
Treaty,"  I  can  inform  him.  He  entreats 
the  House  in  the  strongest  manner,  and 
with  a  most  remarkable  inversion  of  what, 
if  not  common  sense,  at  least  of  what 
convenience  dictates, — when  you  have  one 
article  of  a  general  character,  and  another 
specific  and  precise  in  its  terms,  he  asks 
you  to  take  no  notice  of  the  article  that 
can  bear  only  one  construction,  and  con- 
sider the  article  that,  if  it  stood  alone, 
might  really  raise  some  doubt  as  to  the 
sense  of  the  Treaty.  We  are  told  that  the 
validity  of  the  Treaty  depends  on  the  20th 
Article,  which  cays, — 

"  The  present  Treaty  shall  not  be  valid  unless 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  bo  authorized  by  the 
assent  of  Her  Parliament  to  execute  tho  engage- 
ments contracted  by  Her  in  the  Articles  of  the 
present  Treaty." 

But  now  turn  to  the  14th  Article.  It 
says,— 

"  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  binding  for  the 
United  Kmgdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  so 
soon  as  the  necessary  legislative  sanction  shall 
have  been  given  by  Parliament." 

That  Article  is  perfectly  specific;  it  defines 
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completely  the  nature  of  the  sanction  of 
Parliament — the  only  sanction  Parliameot 
can  give— that  is,  its  legislative  sanction. 
It  is  the  14th  Article  that  requires  for  the 
present  Treaty  what  lir,  Pitt  required  for 
his — the  legislative  sanction  of  Parliament. 
And  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  observes 
the  construction  of  the  Treaty,  he  will  find 
that  the  engagements  of  Great  Britain  are 
contained  in  the  5th,  6th,  7tb,  and  following 
Articles,  and  that  before  the  14th  Article 
tho  special  engagements  of  Great  Britain 
terminate.  Then  the  I4th  Article  explains 
in  precise  and  distinct  terms  how  the  Treaty 
shall  hecome  binding  for  Great  Britain — 
that  is,  as  soon  as  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment is  given  to  it — its  legislative  sanction 
— by  the  final  passing  of  an  Act,  by  wliich 
alone  that  legislative  authority  can  be  con- 
ferred. Then,  after  the  14th  Article,  come 
the  special  French  engagements ;  then  the 
20th,  which  says  that  tho  Treaty  shall  not 
be  valid — that  is,  not  valid  for  France — 
unless  Parliament  shall  authorize  the  exe- 
cution of  those  engagements.  What  docs 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mean  by  this  Re- 
solution ?  It  says  that  the  House  ought 
not  to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Customs 
Acts  **  until  it  shall  have  considered,  and  as- 
sented to,  the  engagements  of  the  Treaty." 
What  engagements?  Does  he  think  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  to  assent  first 
to  the  engagement  as  to  the  Customs'  du- 
ties to  bo  levied  ad  valorem  in  the  French 
ports?  I  know  not  what  idea  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  of  the  functions  of 
Parliament  and  the  Crown;  but  I  deny  his 

f>roposition.  The  power  the  constitution 
las  reserved  to  Parliament  is  this — it  has 
fully  secured  to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  right  of  giving  its  legislative  sanction 
to  those  parts  of  the  Treaty  which  require 
that  sanction  to  have  any  effect ;  next,  the 
House  has  the  power  of  expressing  to  tho 
Crown  its  general  opinion  of  any  treaty, 
either  as  to  the  whole  or  as  to  part,  by 
means  of  an  Address;  and,  thirdly,  it  has 
the  power,  if  it  disapproves  any  treaty,  of 
visiting  the  authors  of  it  with  condemna- 
tion. Does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
claim  for  Parliament  any  more  than  this? 
I  cannot  accede  to  his  Resolution,  for,  if  I 
interpret  it  grammatically,  it  asserts  that 
the  House  i'  to  pass  a  specific  consent  in 
detail  to  each  Article  in  the  Treaty.  Does 
he  mean  this,  or  d^*  s  he  not?  For  although 
in  his  speech  ho  diverged  sufficiently  into 
details,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  carefully 
avoided  saying  a  single  word  in  explanation 
of  the  Motion  be  has  laid  on  the  table  of 
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the  House.  Now,  Sir,  I  contend  that,  so 
far  froin  having  withdrawn  this  Treaty  from 
the  cognizance  of  the  House  of  Commons 
— 80  far  from  haying  abandoned  the  prece- 
dents of  Mr.  Pitt,  we  have  founded  our 
course  of  proceeding  in  every  substantial 
particular  upon  those  precedents,  with  due 
allowance  for  those  changes  of  circum- 
stances  in  the  condition  of  the  country, 
and  iu  our  own  system  of  commerce,  which 
have  occurred  since  the  time  when  Mr. 
Pitt  was  occupied  with  similar  arrange- 
ments. What  was  the  course  taken  by 
Mr.  Pitt  ?  He  announced  the  treaty  of 
1786  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
which  was  not  done  on  this  occasion.  But 
the  treaty  of  1786  was  signed  four  months 
before  the  opening  of  Parliament.  And, 
considering  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  held  offices  that  have  placed  him  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  country,  1  was  a  little  sur- 
prised to  hear  him,  on  such  a  question, 
recommend  a  strict  adherence  to  the  letter 
of  the  precedents  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
treaty,  in  complete  defiance  of  their  spirit. 
Did  it  not  occur  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle« 
man  that  a  more  absurd  proposal  could  not 
be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
than  that  the  Government  should  advise 
the  Sovereign  to  execute  a  treaty  of  this 
kind — a  treaty  acting  largely  on  the  re- 
venue, and  still  more  largely  on  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  country — and,  by  a 
mistaken  adherence  to  former  precedents, 
to  allow  an  interval  of  several  months  to 
elapse  between  the  publication  of  the  treaty 
and  that  legislative  sanction  which  alone 
can  enable  iperchants  and  traders  to  act 
upon  it  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
TiDdicatcd  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt.  1 
hope  the  House  does  not  suppose  1  wish  to 
depreciate  the  great  merits  of  that  distin- 
guished man  ;  I  entertain  a  strong  sense 
of  the  extraordinary  advancement  in  the 
general  opinion  and  understanding  of  his 
time,  and  the  great  vigour  displayed  by 
Mr.  Pitt  in  concluding  that  treaty.  Let 
the  opinion  of  the  present  operations  with 
respect  to  our  trade  and  commerce  be  what 
they  may,  we  shall  deserve  little  credit  or 
honour  compared  with  that  due  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  who,  having  to  confront  such  a  mass 
of  prejudice,  proposed  to,  and  obtained  the 
assent  of,  Parliament  to  so  great  a  measure 
as  his  treaty  with  France.  Well,  Mr.  Pitt 
mentioned  that  treaty  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  ;  the  present  Treaty  has  not 
been  so  mentioned.  Why  not  ?  Because 
it  was  not  within  our  knowledge  at  the  time 


Her  Majesty  was  finally  advised  on  the 
terms  of  that  speech  that  the  Treaty  had 
been  signed,  much  less  ratified.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  therefore,  out  of  venera- 
tion for  Mr.  Pitt,  thinks  we  ought  to  have 
recommended  to  Parliament  a  treaty  that 
had  not  been  signed.  Then  the  rigbt  hon. 
Gentleman  says  we  ought  to  have  made 
known  this  Treaty  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  a  Message  from  the  Crown.  On 
all  points  of  Parliamentary  lore  we  will 
freely  submit  to  receive  correction,  if  we 
have  acted  wrongly  ;  but  as  to  this  Mes- 
sage from  the  Crown,  such  is  not  our  im- 
pression. Of  all  the  treaties  of  commerce 
we  have  made  during  the  last  century — 
treaties  so  numerous  as  to  be  almost  innu- 
merable— I  do  not  recollect  that  any  one 
was  made  known  to  this  House  by  a  Mes- 
sage from  the  Crown.  There  is,  I  admit, 
the  case  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which 
was  so  made  known  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  the 
commercial  portion  of  that  treaty  formed 
part  of  a  transaction  involving  a  U-eaty  of 
peace.  And,  with  regard  to  treaties  bear- 
ing on  peace  and  war,  and  the  vital  condi- 
tion of  Europe,  it  is  the  practice  that  they 
should  be  made  known  to  the  House  by  a 
Koyal  Message.  But  whether  we  are  right 
or  wrong  in  having  a  treaty  presented  **  by 
command**  instea^jof  by  a  Royal  Message 
— which  we  should  hove  heard  with  our 
hats  ofi^,  and  that  is  the  main  point  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  modes — how,  1 
ask,  does  the  mode  of  receiving  the  Treatjf 
bear  on  the  liberty  and  discretion  of  the 
House  in  discussing  it  ?  What  can  the 
House  do  in  a  reply  to  a  Message  from  the 
Crown  that  it  cannot  do  upon  papers  pre- 
sented to  it  "by  command?**  Really 
the  question  is  puerile  !  If  we  cannot 
present  an  Address  on  papers  presented, 
cannot  we  pass  Resolutions  upon  them  and 
on  those  Resolutions  found  an  Address? 
And  then  we  shall  Jiave  the  advantage  of  a 
double  debate — a  debate  on  each  Resolu- 
tion, and  another  on  the  Address  itself. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  complains  that 
the  time  allowed  to  the  House  to  consider 
the  Treaty  has  been  too  small  and  scanty, 
and  refers  to  the  complaints  made  by  Mr. 
Fox  with  respect  to  the  time  allowed  by 
Mr.  Pitt  for  the  consideration  of  his 
treaty.  I  shall  be  very  curious  to  hear, 
in  the  course  of  these  discussions,  up  to 
what  point  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  anxious  to  enforice  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Fox  as  to  the  French  treaty  ;  but  they  are 
not  very  relevant  to  the  present  case,  as 
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they  were  not  acted  on  or  admitted  by  the 
Honse.  I  frankly  admit  we  have  taken  a 
yiew  of  the  necessity  of  despatch  in  this 
case  that  differs  very  widely  from  the  view 
of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  same  point ;  and  I  ap- 
prehend, were  Mr.  Pitt  living  now,  amid 
the  present  development  of  our  commercial 
system,  he  would  not  trouble  his  brain 
about  the  time  and  dates  of  the  intervals 
between  the  different  stages  of  his  treaty, 
but  rather  would  have  considered  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  great  interests  involved,  and 
would  have  proceeded  in  conformity  with 
the  answer  which  his  enlightened  intellect 
would  have  supplied.  What,  I  should  like 
to  know,  IS  tho  use  of  quoting  Mr.  Fox  in 
the  matter?  Mr.  Fox  did  not  demand 
delay  because  he  was  not  ready  to  go  on 
with  the  discussion  as  to  tho  duty  which 
should  be  imposed  on  a  particular  kind  of 
wine,  but  because  he  said  France  was  our. 
natural  enemy,  and  that  the  measure  of 
Mr.  Pitt  was  one  which  struck  at  the  root 
of  the  Constitution  of  this  country — or 
rather  at  the  root  of  the  power  of  the 
Executive  in  the  conduct  of  its  relations 
with  foreign  Powers.  Basing  his  oppo- 
sition upon  that  ground,  no  doubt  he  was 
perfectly  justified  in  asking  for  delay.  Not 
so,  however,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site, who  seeks  to  pursue  the  phantom  of 
delay  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Fox,  though  he 
is  wanting  in  the  motives  which  lent  Mr. 
Fox's  objection  substance  and  meaning. 
Well,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France;  and  Her  Majesty's  present 
advisers,  after  maturely  considering  the 
question  whether  they  should  take  the 
same  course,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  perfectly  right  in  the  form 
which  he  gave  to  his  proceeding,  but  that 
they  would  have  been  absolutely  wrong  if, 
under  the  influence  of  a  blind  superstition, 
they  had  adopted  the  same  form  under  a 
state  of  circumstances  entirely  different. 
I  may  perhaps  be  treading  on  tender  ground 
in  dealing  with  the  forms  of  this  House, 
but  the  view  we  took  of  tho  matter  was 
this,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  legislation  was  a  legis- 
lation in  favour  of  French  produce ;  thot 
the  terms  of  his  treaty  were  literally  re- 
presented in  the  Resolutions  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  it  was  thereforo  competent  to  him  to 
take  the  course  which  he  adopted.  But 
now  let  me  ask  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  thinks  it  would  be  consistent 
rith  the  public  welfare  or  convenience,  or 
ith  what  I  may  now  call  the  universal 
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opinion  of  the  House— for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  to-night  avowed  that  Free 
Trade  principles  are  wery  good  principles — 
that  wo  should  have  come  before  Parlia- 
ment and  proposed  an  exclusive  legislation 
in  favour  of  French  products  ?  Every  hon. 
Member's  good  sense  must  supply  him  with 
the  ready  answer  to  such  a  question — that 
such  a  course  would  be  quite  impossible. 
Yet  that  was  the  only  course  which  was 
open  to  us  if  we  had  proposed  a  Committee 
of  tho  Whole  House  on  the  Treaty  with 
France.  We  could  not  have  asked  the 
House  to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Treaty, 
and  then  in  that  Committee  enter  into 
questions  of  commercial  legislation  which 
are  beyond  its  scope.  We  could  not  ask 
you  to  go  iuto  Committee  on  the  subject 
of  French  wines,  and  then  call  upon  you 
to  sanction  a  Resolution  which  never  men- 
tions French  wines  at  all,  but  deals  with 
the  wines  of  all  countries  alike,  making 
them  all  the  subject  of  great  remissions  of 
duty.  I  now  want  to  know  who  are  they 
who  act  in  reality  in  the  spirit  of  Pitt? 
He  was  a  statesman  who  endeavoured  to 
push  forward  the  commerce  of  the  country 
by  great  and  enlightened  changes  in  her 
laws  ;  and  in  order  to  effect  that  object  he 
took  a  course  which  I  believe  to  have  been 
entirely  in  conformity  with  Parliamentary 
law  and  precedent.  We  are  endeavouring 
— I  shall  not  say  to  compare  ourselves 
with  him,  for  of  Mr.  Pitt  it  may  indeed  be 
said  with  truth.  Nee  mgei  quidquam  simUe 
aut  secundum, — but,  following  up  the  work 
which  he  was  among  the  first  to  begin,  we, 
too,  seek  to>  accomplish  something  in  the 
same  direction.  It  was  with  that  view 
that,  as  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  the  House  to 
resolve  itself  into  that  Committee  that 
could  deal  with  the  matter,  we  propose  to 
you  that  you  should  resolve  yourselves  into 
a  Committee  competent  to  deal  with  the 
subject-matter  which  we  had  to  submit  to 
your  notice  with  the  utmost  freedom.  We, 
in  short,  have  sought  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Pitt's  policy,  and 
not  regarding  it  from  an  antiquarian  point 
of  view,  to  snatch  at  its  dry  form  as  you 
in  your  blind  superstition — [•'Oh,  oh!"] 
I  ask  your  pardon,  and  will  use  a  phrase 
less  exceptionable — your  pardonable  error 
would  have  us  do,  wasting  your  ingenuity, 
and  eloquence,  and  declamations  in  the  en« 
deavour  to  impress  upon  our  notice  what 
is,  after  all,  but  the  mere  letter  of  this 
ancient  formula,  in  contempt  of  its  spirit. 
I  have  pointed  out  to  you  the  course  which 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt.     The  Houso  of 
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OommoQS  at  his  inTitation  went  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  French  treaty :  and  what 
did  he  then  propose  ?  Precisely  that  which 
we  are  going  to  propose ;  he  did  not  sub- 
mit the  engagements  of  his  treaty  for  the 


inadvertence  —  forgot  to  ask  legislative 
sanction  to  those  engagements  at  all.  The 
last  example  of  such  conduct  on  the  part 
of  a  Government  which  has  occurred  within 
ray  knowledge,  was   when  a  treaty  was 


assent  of  ParPnment,  for  he  knew  his  I  entered  into  between  Her  Majesty  and  a 
duty  as  a  constitutional  Minister  too  well !  northern  Power,  by  the  20th  Article  of 
to  place  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  in  the  which,  tho  high  contracting  parties  being 
hands  of  the  Speaker  or  of  the  Clerk  at  i  desirous  to  secure  each  within  its  own 
the  table,  and  ask  the  House  to  come  to  a  dominion  protection  against  fraud  in  the 
decision  upon  them.  He  did  not  hold  the  i  case  of  certain  manufactured  artioles,  Her 
doctrine  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo-  Britannic  Majesty  engaged  to  recommend 
site,  that,  although  the  Queen  may  make  |  to  Parliament  to  adopt  the  measures  which 
a  treaty  on  paper,  it  rests  with  Parliament  i  might  be  required  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
to  ratify  its  provisions.  [>fr.  Disraeli:  ject;  and  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add 
I  used  the  language  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  given  that  the  Government  which  advised  the 
in  Hansard.]  Then  I  can  tell  tho  right  i  Sovereign  to  enter  iuto  this  engagement — 
hon.  Gentleman  that  there  is  a  wide  differ-  and  who  were  aware  at  the  time,  as  we  all 
ence  between  the  language  of  Mr.  Pitt  aiid  ,  knew,  tliat  the  law  was  insufficient  to  effect 
his  acts,  and  I  should  very  mucR  doubt  (he  object — were  so  forgetful  of  their  duty 
whether  Mr.  Pitt  ever  held  a  principle  on  as  never  to  have  come  to  Parlianient  at  all 
which  he  did  not  act.  It  is  not  a  little  re-  to  ask  its  assent  to  the  treaty,  not  only 
markable  that  ho  should  have  propagated  when  they  laid  it  on  the  table — for  they 
such  a  doctrine  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle-  \  did  not  send  it  by  message — but  at  any 
man  ascribes  to  him  at  the  very  moment  period  during  their  continuance  in  office, 
when,  having  invited  the  attention  of  a  And,  most  of  all,  am  I  sorry  to  say  that 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Government  which  was  guilty  of  that 
the  treaty  with  France,  he  submitted  to  the  monstrous  dereliction  of  duty  was  the  Go- 
oonsideration  of  that  Committee  no  por-  vernment  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
tions  of  tho  treaty  except  those  which  abso-  opposite  led  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
lutely  required  legislative  sanction.  We,  But,  to  return  to  the  proceeding  of  Mr. 
acting  upon  the  spirit  of  his  policy,  held  Pitt  with  respect  to  the  treaty,  there  are,  1 
it  to  be  our  first  duty,  and  without  inter- 1  admit,  some  portions  of  it  which,  up  to 
posing  any  difficulty,  to  bring  under  the  this  moment,  we  have  not  imitated.  They, 
notice  of  Parliament  the  most  vital  and  however,  lie  in  the  future;  and  if  the  right 
substantial  parts  of  the  present  Treaty;  for  hon.  Gentleman  will  but  have  a  little  pa- 
that,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  per-  tience  he  will  find  that  as  up  to  this  hour, 
mitted  us  to  take  the  course  which  we  do-  so  at  every  future  stage  of  this  Treaty,  it  is 
sired  to  follow,  would  have  been  the  direct  our  earnest  desire  to  conform  to  the  spirit 
effect- of  our  proceeding.  Indeed,  I  doubt  which  has  always  regulated  proceedings  of 
very  much  whether  there  is  in  this  Treaty  |  this  nature. 

one  single  point  requiring  legislative  sane-  '  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says,  that  in 
tion  which  is  not  embraced  in  the  Resolu- ;  Mr.  Pitt's  case  the  House  of  Commons 
tions  of  which  I  have  given  notice.  If  was  called  upon,  after  voting  the  Resotu- 
there  be  such  an  Article,  it  is  one  of  doubt- '  tions  on  the  French  treaty  to  express  an 
fal  construction — that  with  respect  to  trade  opinion  upon  the  treaty  as  a  whole,  and  to 
patterns.  Now,  if  I  understand  the  right  state  that  opinion  in  the  form  of  an 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite — and  I  am  very  \  Address.  That  is  perfectly  true,  and  the 
anxious  to  ascertain  his  meaning  correctly  Government  are,  I  apprehend,  entirely  free 
— he  seems  to  look  upon  it  as  a  great  to  take  that  course ;  but  Mr.  Pitt,  be  it 
offence  that  Ministers  should  advise  their  '  observed,  did  not  announce  it  to  be  his  in- 
SoTereign  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  and  include  ten  tion  to  take  any  such  course  to  the 
in  its  provisions  matters  requiring  Icgisla-  House  of  Commons  until  they  had  given 
tive  sanction,  and  does  not  thereon  ask  the  ,  their  assent  to  the  great  stipulations  of  tho 
assent  of  Parliament.  Let  me  remind  ,  treaty  in  detail.  Whether  it  was  that  he 
him,  however,  that  there  have  been  Mi-  \  thought  it  would  appear  to  interfere  with 
nisters  so  insensible  to  their  duty  as  to  the  liberty  of  the  House  on  each  of  those 
have  contracted  engagements  with  foreign  '  stipulations,  or  for  what  reason,  I  know 
Powers  requiring  direct  legislative  sane*  not,  but,  so  far  ns  we  are  able  to  learn, 
ttOD,  and  who-^I  suppose  it  was  all  through   the  House  was  invited  to  vote  upon  the 
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details  of  thd  treaty  without  e?en  having 
been  informed  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Goyernment  after  the  details  had  been 
adopted  to  take  its  opinion  on  the  treaty 
as  a  whole ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  have 
erred  on  this  point,  it  has  been  through  a 
too  rigid  adherence  to  the  pi*ecedent  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  But  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  so  anxious  to  be  assured  that  in 
some  shape  or  other  the  House  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinion  on 
the  specific  engagements  of  this  Treaty,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  if  the  House 
shall  think  fit  to  adopt  those  specific  enact- 
ments requiring  legislative  sanction,  fairly 
to  submit  the  Treaty  to  the  House,  and  to 
ask  the  opinion  of  the  House  upon  it  as  a 
whole.  And,  let  mo  add,  wc  do  not  intend 
to  do  it  as  supposing  it  to  bo  necessary  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  tho  Treaty  that 
require  the  legislative  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, because  wo  hold  distinctly  that  the 
only  mode  in  which  Parliament  strictly  can 
give  its  assent  to  a  treaty  is  by  giving 
effect  to  the  stipulations  it  contains  which 
require  legislation.  A  Parliament  cannot 
assent  to  a  treaty.  Parliament  is  a  fluc- 
tuating body.  The  King  never  dies,  but 
Parliament  does;  and  you  could  not  in  any 
formal  way  bmd  Parliament  to  any  terms 
of  a  treaty;  Parliament  might  be  dissolved 
to-morrow,  and  a  directly  opposite  vote 
might  be  given  by  that  which  succeeded  it. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  enable  Parliament 
to  assent  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  in  any 
formal  or  judicial  sense  that  wc  shall  ask 
its  opinion,  but  to  add  all  the  moral  weight 
we  can  obtain  to  the  instrument  in  order 
to  make  it  fulfil  all  the  great  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

I  have  detained  the  Committee  longer 
tlian  I  had  intended,  and  I  have  but  one 
word  to  add  on  the  charge  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  thinks  he  has  lighted 
upon  a  great  godsend  when  he  finds  that 
Mr.  Pitt  separated  his  treaty  from  his 
Budget,  and  he  points  out  with  exultation 
the  regularity  of  Mr.  Pitt'a  course.  But 
he  did  not  state  it  correctly.  First  of  all, 
be  says,  there  was  a  Committee  on  the 
treaty,  then  a  Committee  on  the  Custonu 
Acts,  (Mr.  Pitt's  proposal  was  to  simplify 
the  Customs  Acts),  and  then,  said  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman,  you  bad  the  Budget. 
Here,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
motion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  real  sin  the  Government  have  been 

Uy  of   is    that    they   have    combined 
Treaty  and  the  Budget  in  one.     Very 

JU  CkoMcellor  of  the  Exchequer 


good.  What  ought  they  to  have  done  ? 
It  is  very  easy  to  point  oat  incon- 
venience in  any  course  that  may  be 
adopted  in  carrying  out  a  great  and  com- 
plicated subject.  [  Mr.  Newdegate  : 
Hear,  hear!]  But  I  want  to  know  what 
courso  should  have  been  taken  by  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament,  as  represented  by 
that  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  cheered. 
What  construction  has  been  put  on  oar 
procedure  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  made  this  Motion  ?  I  understand  him 
and  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  made 
the  Motion  to  say  that  we  ought  to  have 
separated  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and 
the  discussions  on  them  from  the  financial 
arrangements  of  the  year — that  is,  in  the 
beginning  of  February  we  ought  to  have 
releosed  French  wines  from  duty  by  reso- 
lution ;  we  ought  to  have  reduced  the  duty 
on  French  spirits  by  resolution,  and  we 
ought  to  have  repealed  a  great  number 
of  other  duties  on  articles  coming  from 
France.  Are  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
aware  of  the  usage  of  this  House,  now 
confirmed  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  that  when  duties  are  reduced  tl>e 
reduced  duties  take  effect  iromediatdy 
after  the  Resolution  has  been  reported  to 
the  House  ?  Surely,  after  tho  profound 
and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  procedure  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  must  have  been  taken  into  ac- 
count. I  presume  he  would  not  have  in- 
flicted on  importers  and  traders  the  pe- 
nalty of  hanging  np  this  matter  for  some 
months  ?  Very  well ;  the  upshot  of  this 
procedure  would  have  been — you  would 
have  legislated  to  reduce  duties  on  French 
wines  and  spirits  and  on  other  articles  by 
resolution  ;  that  resolution  would  have 
taken  effect  in  the  usual  manner  at  the 
Custom  House  the  morning  after  they 
were  passed  by  the  House  ;  and  for  three 
or  four  months  we  should  have  had  what 
must  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Newdegate),  but,  perhaps, 
after  his  declaration  to-night,  wonhl  not 
have  gladdened  the  heart  of  tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli)  by  a  perfect  re- 
vival of  differential  duties  in  all  their  de- 
formity or  beauty— call  it  what  you  will ; 
and  French  wines  would  have  been  ad- 
mitted at  St.  per  gallon,  while  Spanish 
wines  would  havo  been  paying  5s.  8<l.,  and 
French  spirits  would  have  been  admitted 
at  the  reiduced  rate,  while  Dutch  spirits 
would  have  continned  to  pay  the  highest 
duty.  As  this  is,  1  believe,  the  first  night 
tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  baa  boldlj  d»* 
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elared  that  the  principles  of  free  trade  are 
▼€rj  good  principles,  I  am  very  sorry  at 
this  his  first  essay  on  his  mode  of  giving 
effect  to  those  principles.     In  point  of  fact, 
Sir,  our  defence  for  mixing  the  Treaty  and 
the  Budget  may  be  con) prised  in  two  sen- 
tences.    We  considered,  in  the  first  place, 
exclusive   legislation   entirely   out  of  the 
question.     That  is  one  of  the  principles  I 
want  to  see  tested  by  the  vote  of  to-night. 
That  was  our  first  principle ;  the  second 
was  one  that  had  reference  simply  and  ex- 
clusively to  public  convenience.     We  were 
about   to   propose  to   Parliament  that  it 
should  give  its  sanction  to  a  treaty  with 
France  that  involved  remissions  of  duty 
to  an  extent  littlo  short  of  £2,000,000, 
and  a  surrender  for  the  year  of  revenue  to 
an  extent  somewhat  cxcceding£l, 000,000. 
Now,  Sir,  I  want  to  know  what  would  have 
been  the  position  of  the  Government  if  they 
had  come  down  to  Parliament,  not  in  this 
special  year  1 860,  but  in  any  year,  stating 
we   ask   you    to    remit    taxes   to   nearly 
£2,000.000,    and    to    surrender    revenue 
above  £1,000,000,  but  we  will  not  tell  you 
yet  what  are  to  be  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  year.     That  is  the  justifica- 
tion of  our  combining  the  Treaty  and  the 
Budget ;  and  I  am  certain  that  this  House 
will  not  fail  for  a  moment  to  see  the  suffi- 
ciency of  that  justification.     Nay  more,  I 
venture  to  say  this,   had  the   right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  been  Minister  at  the 
time  ;    had    be    made    this    Commercial 
Treaty  with  France — for   he  is  a  great 
admirer  of  commercial  treaties  with  Frnnce 
— had  he  been  Minister,  and  had  he  made 
this  Treaty,  the  force  of  circumstances,  the 
force  of  reason,  the  fear  of  resistance,  the 
fear  even  of  ridicule,  would  have  prevented 
him  from  proposing  to  the  House  to  commit 
itself  to  proposals  vitally  affecting  the  re- 
venue of  the  year,  and  at  the  same  time 
telling  the   House  of  Commons  that  the 
financial  arrangements  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  therewith.     That  is, 
1  think,  enough  to  show  that  under  the 
form  of  raising  a  question  of  procedure 
and  rectifying  the  mistake  which  the  Go- 
vernment has  committed,  it  is  to  be  cha- 
ritably presumed,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man says,  through  inadvertence,  he  pro- 
poses to  us  not  only  to  rectify  an  error, 
but   to  commit  an  error  of  the  grossest 
kind,  and  one  which,  if  it  ever  entered  into 
our  intention   to  commit,  the   House  of 
Commons  would  have  speedily  rectified  in 
an  unmistakeable  form,  by  expressing  its 
sense  of  the  folly  of  our  proceedings. 


Sir   HUGH    CAIRNS:    Sir,   if   any 
Member  of  the  House  could,  by  the  liveli- 
ness of  his  imagination,  make  us  forgot  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case  as  they  lie  plainly 
before  us,  that  man  is  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
But  1  would  ask  you  for  one  short  moment 
to  return  from  tho  irrcat  fancy  he  has  dis- 
played and  actual!}  to  consider  what  is  tho 
point  to  be  answered  by  him,  and  which,  I 
submit  with  confidence  to  the  House,  has 
not  in  any  way  been  met.     I  listened  with 
some  patience  to  hear  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  what  explanation  ho  would  give 
with  regard  to  those  clauses  in  the  Treaty 
which  do  point  to  tho  power  and  inter- 
ference of  Parliament ;  and,  although  he 
read  at  the  commencement  of  his  speech 
the  two  ^jlauses  which  refer  to  the  inter- 
ference  of   Parliament,   I  was  somewhat 
amazed  to  hear  at  the  end  that  all  these 
clauses  mean,  with   the  exception  of  the 
reduction  of  Customs' duty,  is  to  give  some 
moral   weight  to  the  Commercial  Treaty 
entered  into  with  France,  and  that  in  point 
of  constitutional  law  the  House  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Treaty  but  to  sanction  the 
alteration  of  Customs'  duties,   I  want  to 
test  that  doctrine,  and  I  shall  do  so  within 
the  shortest  possible  compass.     There  are 
two  articles  in  this  Treaty,  and  I  will  not 
go  beyond  them,  on  which  I  will  join  issue 
with   the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     One  of 
them,  you  may  say,  is  a  comparotively  un- 
important one,  and,  as  the  right  hon  Gen- 
tleman himself  admitted,  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult  to  understand.     Well,  I  should  say, 
for  the  authors  of  the  Treaty,  it  is  rather 
early  to  odmit  that  any  of  the  articles  are 
difficult  to  understand.     One  of  the  two  ar- 
ticles relates  to  trade  marks  and  copyrights 
of  design.     I  say  it  is  quite  impossible  you 
could  give  effect  to  an  Article  relating  to 
copyrights  of  design  without  an   Act  of 
Parliament.     This  stipulation  requires  the 
sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  how 
can  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  obtain  that 
assent  in  Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts? 
But  I  come  to  what  is  a  much  more  import- 
ant Article,  as  to  which  1  look  for  a  very 
different  answer  from  that  just  received. 
I  took  the  liberty  the  other  night  of  calling 
tho  attention  of  the  House  to  that  Article 
of  the  Treaty — the  eleventh — with  regard 
to  coal.     I  pointed  out  that  the  Crown  had 
a  power,  conferred  by  Parliament — an  ab- 
solute power — to  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  coal,  whether  in  time  of  war  or  the  im- 
mineney  of  war;  and  that  this  power  con- 
ferred by  Parliament  could  not  be  syrrcn- 
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dered  hj  the  Crown  or  be  adyised  to  be 
surrendered  without  the  assent  of  Parlia- 
ment. Now,  what  answer  did  the  right  lion. 
Gentleman  make  to  that?  He  said,  "We 
considered  it  Tory  carefully  ;  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  part  of  the  Treaty 
does  not  in  any  way  touch  the  article  of 
contraband  of  war,  and  therefore  does  not 
require  the  assent  of  Parliament."  I  ask, 
who  CTcr  talked  of  contraband  of  war  ? 
I  certainly  never  said  a  word  about  it,  nor 
did  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Disraeli) ; 
and  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
does  not  know  the  difference  between  con- 
traband of  war  and  the  right  of  prohibiting 
certain  exports,  with  great  humility  I  would 
say,  the  sooner  he  studies  it  the  better. 
Contraband  of  war  has  nothing  on  earth  to 
do  with  this  question ;  and,  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  been  advised  that  this  ar- 
ticle does  not  touch  contraband  of  war,  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  advice  that  has 
been  given  to  him.  In  truth  contraband  of 
war  is  the  common  term  used  in  reference 
to  the  proclamation  made  by  a  belligerent 
Power  as  to  what  articles  it  will  seize  if  it 
finds  them  in  neutral  ships.  But  the  right 
now  under  discussion  is  a  right  vested  in 
the  Sovereign  by  Act  of  Parliament,  not  a 
belligerent  right.  The  Crown  possesses  it 
for  two  purposes— first,  to  prevent  supplies 
of  an  important  article  from  going  to  those 
who  are  or  may  become  our  enemies  ;  and 
next,  to  enable  the  Sovereign  in  times  of 
extremity,  when  naval  stores  may  be  essen- 
tial to  the  salvation  or  the  success  of  this 
country,  to  take  care  that  we  are  amply 
provided  with  them.  Do  the  Government 
mean  to  say  that  a  power  intrusted  by  Act 
of  Parliament  to  the  Crown  can  be  surren- 
dered by  the  Crown  without  the  consent  of 
the  body  which  gave  it  ?  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  certainly  did  not  advance 
such  a  doctrine.  He  met  the  argument  by 
merely  saying — what  nobody  controverts — 
that  the  11th  Article  of  this  Treaty  does 
not  touch  contraband  of  war.  Here,  then, 
without  going  any  further,  are  two  engage- 
ments in  this  Treaty  which  I  maintain  it  is 
the  privilege  of  this  House  to  consider,  ond 
give  either  its  assent  or  its  refusal  to.  The 
simple  question  I  desire  to  ask  is,  when  and 
in  what  form  of  proceeding  that  privilege 
is  to  be  exercised  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  told  us  that  the  very  next 
day  after  we  agree  to  the  Resolutions  in 
the  Customs  Act,  they  will  be  acted  upon 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Custom-house ; 
and  it  is  a  well-ascertained  practice  for  this 
House  never  to  withdraw  from  a  Resolu- 
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tion  which  it  has  so  passed.  Why,  that  is 
our  very  case,  and  it  is  the  plainest  case 
in  the  world.  You  admit  that  wherever 
the  assent  of  Parliament  is  necessary  for 
the  engagements  in  a  Treaty,  that  asscnfc 
must  be  given  in  some  form  or  other.  There 
are  two  articles  here  which  require  that 
assent.  It  cannnot  be  given  in  a  Com- 
mitttee  on  the  Customs  Act,  but  must 
be  given  in  some  subsequent  proceeding. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  you  are  going 
into  a  Committee  on  the  Customs  Act,  and 
to  ask  us  to  pass  Resolutions  which  ore 
immediately  to  be  acted  upon,  and  from 
which  you  cannot  afterwards  withdraw. 
The  result  is  this, — if  the  House  should 
afterwards  refuse  its  assent  to  those  parts 
of  the  Treaty  which  do  not  affect  the 
Customs'  revenue,  you  will  have  repealed 
the  duties — you  will  have  done  the  mis- 
chief, and  you  cannot  go  back.  The  House 
of  Commons  will  have  refused  its  assent 
to  those  engagements  of  the  Treaty,  which 
require  its  assent  to  give  them  effect,  and 
yet  you  will  have  lost  your  revenue.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says,  "  We  ask  you 
to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Customs 
Act,  not  as  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  go  into 
Committee  on  the  French  Treaty;"  and 
his  reason  for  that  is  that  "  the  modifica- 
tions of  duty  to  be  made  in  Committee 
aro  modifications  on  the  produce,  not  of 
France,  but  of  all  countries."  But  the 
fact  cannot  be  disputed  that  it  is  by  treaty 
with  France  that  you  have  bound  your- 
selves to  recommend  to  Parliament  to  re- 
peal or  reduce  the  duties  on  the  manufac- 
tures and  produce  of  all  nations.  There- 
fore, if  you  go  into  Committee  on  the 
French  Treaty,  according  to  the  precedent 
followed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Treaty  will  be 
strictly  within  the  province  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  stipulation  respecting 'the 
remission  of  duties,  no  matter  what  country 
the  produce  subject  to  them  comes  from, 
will  be  legitimately  before  it.  And  here 
I  must  say  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
quer  can  hardly  remember  his  own  Reso- 
lutions; for  although  he  tells  us  that  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Customs  Act  no 
mention  is  to  be  made  of  the  French 
Treaty,  but  the  whole  question  will  be 
dealt  with  as  a  general  reduction  or  repeal 
of  the  duties  on  the  goods  of  all  nations, 
I  find  that  in  one  part  of  his  Resolution 
he  speaks  of  articles  which  are  to  be  "  free 
of  duty  under  treaty."  Tet  he  now  says 
it  would  be  foreign  to  the  business  of  the 
Committee  on  the  .Customs  Act  to  allude 
to  the  French  Treaty,  or  to  look  upon  the 
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remission  as  applicable  to  French  produce. 
The  course  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  is,  I  contend,  the  only 
omiyenient  course  that  can  be  adopted  in 
the  present  case  to  give  the  House  the 
power  of  discussing  these  questions.     He 
proposed  that  the  Speaker  should  leave 
the  chair,  in  order  that  the  House  might 
go  into  Committee  on  the  French  Treaty. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Pitt  in  Committee  moved 
only  such  Resolutions  as  he  thought  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;   but  it  was  perfectly  competent  for 
every  member  of  that  Committee  to  discuss 
any  term  of  the  French  Treaty,  and  pro- 
pose any  Resolution  he  pleased »  approving 
or  condemning  it.     That  is  exactly  the 
difference  between  our  position  now  and 
that  in  wliich  Mr.  Pitt  placed  the  House. 
If  we  go  into  Committee  to-night,  or  on 
any  subsequent  evening,  on  the  Customs 
Act  —  and    here    I    speak    under    Mr. 
Speaker's  correction — it  will  not  be  com- 
petent for  any  Member  to  enter  into  the 
general  policy  of  the  French  Treaty.     I 
eyen  doubt  whether  it  will  not  be  irrele- 
vant to  mention  the  Treaty  at  all ;  but  it 
certainly  will  not  be  competent  for — and 
the  Chairman  will  not  allow—  any  Member 
to  propose  a  Resolution   expressing   an 
opinion  on  the  whole  or  part  of  that  Treaty. 
We  demand,  then,  on   the   part  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  some  proceeding — no 
matter  what,  provided  it  is  practical  and 
convenient — by  which  we  shall  have  this 
Treaty  fairly  presented  before  us,  and  that 
we  may  not  be  entangled — though  I  acquit 
the  Government  of  any  intentional  desire 
to  entangle  us — into  an  approval  of  its 
stipulations  in  the  shape  of  a  Resolution  on 
the  Customs  Act.     I  fully  admit  the  im- 
portance to  trade  of  expedition  and  cer- 
tainty in  this  matter  ;   but  I  demand  what 
is  even  more  important  than  the  interests 
of  trade— =the  observance  and  retention  of 
one  of  the  most  yaluable  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     If  any  undue  delay 
has  arisen  the  GoTcrnment  have  them- 
selves to  thank  for  it ;  because  if  they  had 
pursued  a  course  that  would  have  given 
this  House  the  means  and  opportunity  of 
expressing  its  opinion  on  this  Treaty  and 
all  its  details,  they  might  to-night,  in  place 
of  asking  us  to  go  into  Committee  on  the 
Customs  Act,  have  asked  the  House  to 
consider  a  similar  resolution  to  that  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  French  Treaty. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  it  is  utterly 
contrary  to  practice  to  bring  down  any 
treaty  with  a  foreign  Power  in  the  shape 


of  a  Message  from  the  Crown,  and  such, 
he  thinks,  has  not  been  the  usage  for  many 
years  past.  I  ask  the  Government,  can 
they  produce  any  example  of  the  bringing 
down  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  required  its  approval 
in  order  to  give  it  validity,  without  accom- 
panjing  that  treaty  .either  with  a  Mes- 
sage from  the  Crown,  or  without  introduc- 
ing it  by  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  produced  no- 
thing of  the  kind;  and  the  only  case  which 
with  all  his  diligence  he  could  find  was  the 
treaty  concluded  with  Russia  in  1859, 
which,  he  says,  was  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House,  and  the  provisions  of  which  the 
Government  so  far  forgot  that  it  did  not 
ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  effect 
to  one  of  the  articles  which  required  its 
intervention.  The  20th  Article  of  the 
Treaty  with  Russia,  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  referred,  is  as  follows. 
And  here  again  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  fallen  into  an  entire  mistake  : — 

"The  High  Contracting  Parties  being  desirous 
to  secure,  each  within  its  own  dominions,  com- 
plete and  effectual  protection  against  fraud  for  the 
manufactures  of  the  other,  have  agreed  that  any 
piracy  or  fraudulent  imit&tion  in  one  of  the  two 
countries  of  the  manufacturers'  or  tradesmen's 
marks  originaliy  affixed,  band  fide,  to  goods  pro- 
duced in  the  other,  in  attestation  of  their  origin 
and  quality,  shall  be  strictly  prohibited  and  re- 
pressed. Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  re- 
commend  to  Her  Parliament  to  adopt  such  mea- 
sures as  may  be  required  to  enable  Her  to  ffive 
the  !more  complete  execution  to  the  stipulations 
of  this  Article." 

There  is  nothing  there  declaring  that  the 
Treaty  shall  not  be  binding  till  Parliament 
has  legislated.  But  in  the  present  instance 
the  Treaty  provides  that  it  shall  take  effect 
only  as  soon  as  the  necessary  recognition 
shall  have  been  given  to  it  by  Parliament ; 
and  in  another  part  it  is  stated  that  it  shall 
not  be  valid  unless  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
is  authorized  bf  the  assent  of  Her  Parlia- 
ment  to  execute  the  engagements  con- 
tracted under  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty. 
I  say,  then,  that  the  Amendment  before 
the  House  is  one  that  ought  to  be  adopted. 
We  do  not  ask  for  any  delay,  but  we  want 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  this 
question.  We  are  quite  prepared  for  its 
discussion ;  but  wo  cannot  discuss  the 
French  Treaty  upon  Resolutions  moved 
in  Committee  on  the  Customs  Act,  nor 
upon  the  Bills  introduced  in  pursuance  of 
those  Resolutions.  We  may  discuss  it  on 
some  future  day,  if  you  propose  to  address 
the  Crown  with  reference  to  the  TreaU. 
But  what  will  be  the  consequence  f    We 
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Biaj  differ  from  the  GoTernment  in  reapect 
to  the  Treaty.  We  may  approve  certain 
parts  of  it,  or  we  may  object  to  this,  that, 
and  the  other  engagement.  We  may  think 
it  requires  some  of  the  modifications  which 
Bcorcs  of  petitions  presented  to* night  beg 
and  pray  for,  and  then  the  Government 
may  say,  **  What !  modify  this  Treaty  after 
you  have  repealed  £1,800,000  of  Customs* 
duties  !  What  did  you  remit  those  duties 
for  ?  Was  it  not  to  give  effect  to  this 
Treaty  ?"  They  may  also  say,  •'  Has  not 
this  Treaty  already  cost  you  £1,800,000 
of  revenue?  Don't  you  mean  to  adopt 
it  after  that  f  *'  That  would  be  a  plausible 
argument,  and  one  which  1  dare  say  it 
would  be  most  convonient  for  a  Govern- 
ment to  urge ;  but,  on  behalf  of  the 
pravileges  of  this  House,  I  submit  a  dif- 
ferent argument.  I  ask  that  this  House 
may  not  be  put  in  that  position,  ond  that 
we  may  have  the  means  of  expressing  a 
free  and  unfettered  opinion  on  this  Treaty 
before  we  can  be  told  that  the  revenue  of 
the  oountry  has  been  already  given  away. 
I  submit  that  there  could  be  no  delay.  It 
18  in  the  power  of  the  Government  within 
a  few  days  to  bring  down  a  Message, 
within  a  few  days  to  go  into  Committee, 
ond  within  a  few  days  to  obtain  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  and  of -the  House  upon 
those  parts  of  the  Treaty  which  are  not 
mere  reductions  of  Customs'  duties ;  and 
then,  when  they  find  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Treaty  which  is  not  approved  and 
assented  to  by  the  House,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Customs'  duties,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  let  them  ask  us  to  go  into 
Committee  upon  those  duties.  We  shall 
then  know  that  if  the  Customs'  duties  are 
dealt  with  as  the  Treaty  proposes  it  will 
be  complete  as  far  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  concerned  ;  and  we  shall  not  be 
told  at  the  end,  when  we  come  to  discuss 
the  parts  relating  to  thoso^uties,  that  we 
are  practioally  forbidden  to  discuss  them, 
because  the  whole  of  the  Treaty  has  been 
acted  upon  and  acknowledged  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  attorney  GENERAL :  Sir, 
after  the  most  eloquent,  and,  I  may  say, 
crushing  speech  of  my  right  hon.  Frieud 
the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  that  anything  more  should 
be4)aid  in  defence  of  the  course  taken  by 
the  Government ;  and  when  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  got  up,  I  really  thought 
that  he  had  risen  to  redeem  the  promise 
given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  that  if 
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a  pledge  were  given  that  an  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  to  the    House  for  the 
discussion  of  this  Treaty,  the  object  of  hit 
Motion  would  be  fully  answered.     My  heo. 
and  learned  Friend,  however,  used  argu* 
ments  and  stated  propositions,  which  are 
so  entirely  olien  to  the  mistaken  represen- 
tations contained   iu   the   address  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that — as,  indeed,  ws 
might    have  expected   from    the   account 
given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
this  Motion  was  the  joint    production  of 
their  consultation  at  a  late  hour  on  Friday 
evening  last — there   has    been    tlie   most 
complete  consistency  between  the  errors  of 
the  one  and  those  of  the  other.      In  fact,  I 
have  seldom  heard  more  erroneous  propo* 
sitions  brought  forward  than   those  which 
were  advanced  in  the  few  sentences  which 
have  just  fallen  from  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend.     He  tells  us  that  it  is  inexpedient 
to  discuss  the  Resolutions  upon  the  Cus- 
toms' duties,  because,  if  the  Treaty  is  not 
afterwards  confirmed,  there  will  he  a  gra- 
tuitous  loss   of  revenue.     Mj     hon.   and 
learned  Friend,  nhlo  as  he  is  as  a  lawyer, 
is  probably  not  so  conversant  with  the  prac-^ 
tice  at  the  Custom-house.     All   who  are 
familiar  with   the  transaction    of  business 
by  that   Department  are  aware  that,  a^ 
though  a  remission  of  duty  takes  effect  in 
favour  of  the  trader,  from  the  moment  a 
Resolution  is  passed  by  this  House,  it  is 
accompanied   by  this  safeguard,  that  the 
payer  of  the  reduced  duty  is  required  to 
give  an  undertaking  to  pay  the  full  amount 
in  case  Parliament  should  not  ratify  the 
Resolution  by  passing  the  necessary  statute. 
Therefore  we  may  discuss   these  Resolu- 
tions without  any  apprehension  of  Uie  dan- 
ger which  has  been  paraded  by  mj  hon. 
and  learned  Friend.     Again,  we  are  told 
that  you  will  have  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  Treaty  in  discussing  the  Reso- 
lutions  on   the   Customs  Acts.     That,  I 
humbly  submit,  is  a  very  great  error  indeed. 
It  is  only  necessary  for  tho  House  to  bear 
in  mind  why  it  was  requisite  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty  to  introduce  into    the   Treaty  the 
clauses  with  reference   to  the   assent  oi 
Parliament ;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  that  in  all  these  matters  it  is  most  es- 
sential that  the  proper  line  of  the  preroga- 
tive on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  right  of 
Parliament  on  the  other,  should  be  strictly 
observed  and  acted  upon.     The  necessity 
for  coming  to  Parliament  is  simply  this-^ 
tha^  the  Queen  proposes  to  enter  into  sti- 
pulations which  are  at  present  at  variance 
with  the  provisions  of  Aeis  of  ParUa»eet» 
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and  with  regard  to  which,  therefore,  tho 
Queen  may  most  properly  enter  into  any 
contract  contained  in  this  Treaty,  for  in  so 
doing  she  acts  within  the  limit  and  vergo 
of  the  authority  given  to  Her,  and  She 
wants  no  further  Parliamentary  sanction  or 
authority  whatever.  With  regard,  there- 
fore, to  both  these  two  matters  which  have 
been  superadded  to  the  other  erroneooi 
grounds  of  argument  in  defence  of  this 
Motion,  I  can  only  say  that  there  has  been 
community  and  identity  of  error  between 
tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend.  Let  me  now  refer  the 
House  to  the  assertion  that  we  cannot  dis- 
cuss the  Treaty  in  discussing  the  Resolu- 
tions  which  are  intended  to  be  proposed  in 
the  Committee  upon  tho  Customs  Acts.  1 
beg  the  House  to  observe  that  those  Reso- 
lutions are  introduced  simply  because  it  is 
necessary  to  propose  to  the  Ilouse  of  Com- 
mons an  alteration  of  the  law  having  refer- 
ence to  this  very  Treaty.  When,  thereforot 
you  are  asked  to  alter  the  law  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Treaty  you  have  before  you  tlie 
whole  ground  and  reason  upon  which  you 
are  asked  to  alter  the  law,  and  may  pro- 
perly discuss  it.  The  first  Resolution 
which  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chairman  for  altering  tho  existing  law  with 
a  view  to  the  reduction  of  a  duty  being  a 
proposition  with  reference  to  this  very 
Treaty,  the  whole  Treaty,  as  a  matter  of 
Parliamentary  cognizance,  comes  into  the 
field,  and  you  have  a  right  to  consider  the 
propriety,  expediency,  and  polity  of  that 
Treaty,  as  a  whole,  with  reference  to  the 
law  which  you  are  requested  to  alter.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  to  devise  any  mode 
in  which  there  will  be  more  constant,  ne- 
cessary, and  legitimate  reference  to  the 
Treaty  than  that  of  proceeding  by  Uiese 
Resolutions.  In  point  of  fact,  any  other 
mode  of  proceeding  would  have  been  an 
anomaly  and  a  contradiction,  which  would 
have  involved  those  who  proposed  it  in  the 
greatest  absurdity  ;  for  how  in  the  world 
can  you  discuss  a  treaty  when  tho  existii^ 
law  forbids  you  to  carry  it  into  effect  ?  How 
could  we  have  proposed  any  Address  or 
made  any  humble  representation  to  Her 
Majesty  upon  this  subject  until  we  had  first 
considered  the  propriety  of  revoking  and 
repealing  those  laws  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  consideration  of  the  Treaty  ? 
The  only  proper  and  legitimate  mode  of 
proceeding  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  fact  that  the 
existing  law  was  at  variance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty,  and  to  give  tho  Hous^ 


and  cannot,  therefore,  he  entered  into,  ex- 
cept subject  to  the  assent  and  approbation 
of  Parliament.  It  must  ahvays  he  recol- 
lected that  so  far  as  the  Treaty  deals  with 
matters  requiring  legislative  interposition, 
80  far  it  is  submitted  to  tho  necessary  an- 
tecedent assent  of  Parliament ;  hut  those 
matters  which  are  within  the  power  and 
within  the  ordinary  prerogative  of  tho  Crown 
are  not  submitted  to  that  assent.  It  is  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  criticize  them,  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  them,  to  censure 
those  who  have  advised  the  Crown  ;  but  all 
those  things  which  do  not  militate  against 
the  established  law,  arc  within  the  limit  of 
the  ordinary  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and 
they  are  not  submitted  for  the  antecedent 
assent  of  Parliament.  My  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  made  some  very  great  mistakes 
with  regard  to  two  matters,  the  dealing 
with  which  by  this  Treaty  he  said  required 
the  antecedent  assent  of  Parliament.  First, 
with  regard  to  the  trifling  subject  of  trade- 
marks. [Sir  H.  Cairns  :  Not  trade-marks  ; 
patterns  for  designs.]  Trade  marks  require 
no  assent.  [Sir  H.  Cairns:  I  said  so.] 
Certainly,  with  regard  to  patterns  of  de- 
signs, there  was  no  necessity  for  coming 
to  Parliament  at  all ;  nor  is  there  with  re- 
gard to  trade-marks.  This  is  a  stipula- 
tion introduced  at  tho  expense  of  the  fo- 
reigner, and  for  the  benefit  of  England  ; 
and  with  regard  to  which,  therefore,  Her 
Majesty  was  rightly  advised  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  make  any  recommendations  to 
Parliament  whatever.  The  effect  of  the 
Article  is  entirely  at  variance  with  what  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  supposes.  It 
is  a  concession  made  by  a  foreign  Power  for 
the  benefit  of  the  English  trader,  not  a  stipu- 
lation at  the  expense  of  the  English  trader, 
which  the  Queen  would  be  obliged  to  ask 
Parliament  to  sanction  and  carry  into  effect. 
He  was  just  as  much  in  eri*or  with  regard 
to  the  16th  and  17th  of  the  Queen,  the 
Customs  Act,  which  gives  to  the  Crown 
the  right  to  prohibit,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  exportation  of  all  articles  which 
may  be  judged  capable  of  being  converted 
into  or  made  useful  in  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  Military  or  Naval  Stores.  Now, 
the  military  and  naval  stores  which  are 
there  referred  to  are  the  military  and  naval 
stores  of  Great  Britain,  not  tlH>se  of  a  fo- 
reign country.  This  prohibitive  power  is 
not  a  statutory  prohibition — it  is  a  power 
given  to  the  Crown  ;  it  is  not  a  direction. 
It  is  matter  of  prerogative  and  right  of 
the  Crown,  which  is  made  subject  to  the 
arbitrium  and  determination  of  tho  Crown, 
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of  Commons  an  opportantiy  of  consideriug 
ihe  propriety  of  repealing  that  laiv  in  order 
to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  articles  spe- 
cified in  the  Treaty.  A.  more  correct  form 
of  procedure  could  not  have  heen  adopted 
than  that  adopted  hy  tho  Qovcrnment  in 
the  present  instance.  You  are  asked  to 
consider  the  law.  Why  ?  Because  it  in- 
terferes with  the  Treaty.  If  you  are  sa- 
tisfied to  accept  the  Treaty  as  a  sufficient 
ground  for  altering  your  law,  you  will  re- 
moye  the  law  out  of  tho  way  of  the  Treaty, 
and,  having  taken  away  all  impediment  to 
the  full  affirmance  and  confirmation  of  the 
Treaty,  you  may  proceed  to  enable  the 
Crown  to  enter  into  engagements  con- 
clusively, which  are  now,  to  some  extent, 
only  conditional.  I  could  not  have  thought 
that  a  great  party  would  have  occupied 
itself  with  a  mere  exercise  of  idlo  ingenuity. 
In  fact,  one  epithet  which  I  have  heard 
used  appears  to  me  a  most  correct  desig- 
nation of  the  course  which  that  great  party 
has  thought  fit  to  adopt — it  is  a  puerile 
proceeding.  It  has  been  held  up  to  us  as 
the  result  of  grave  and  mature  councils, 
but  I  hope  that  in  future  those  councils  will 
be  directed  rather  to  the  forwarding  than 
to  the  retarding,  by  such  subtleties,  of  the 
great  business  of  the  nation,  and  that  we 
shall  find  those  disposed  to  enter  into  the 
great  arena  of  proper  discussion  which  is 
now  open  to  the  House  of  Commons,  namely, 
the  propriety  and  advantage  of  this  Treaty, 
OTory  part  of  which  will  be  before  you  when 
you  are  invited  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
altoring  the  law  in  order  to  carry  the  Treaty 
into  effect. 

Sir  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  that  the 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  House  were 
greatly  obliged  to  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  who  had  just  sat  down  for  his  ad- 
Tice.  He  would  venture,  in  return,  to  ad- 
vise his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  that, 
before  he  vouchsafed  to  instruct  others 
in  the  construction  of  the  Treaty,  he  should 
himself  look  to  its  terms  and  make  him- 
self master  of  its  clauses.  If  he  (Sir  F. 
Kelly)  had  been  surprised  at  the  terms  in 
which  some  of  the  clauses  were  framed, 
he  was  still  more  surprised  to  hear  the 
construction  put  upon  this  Treaty  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  construe* 
tion  which  the  Attorney  General  did  not 
attempt  to  allude  to.  The  question  was, 
what  was  the  true  construction  of  the  7th, 
14th,  and  ^Oth  clauses  of  the  Treaty? 
It  was  rather  remarkable  that  whoever 
may  have  been  the  framers  of  this  Treaty, 

<▼  appear  to  have  gone  on  from  one  con- 
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fusion  to  another,  introducing  a  reservatkm 
in  the  7th  clause,  afterwards  referred  to  in 
the  14th  clause,  making  the  effect  of  the 
Treaty  conditional  as  regards  the  United 
Kingdom,  without  reference  to  what  fol- 
lowed in  the  20th  Article,  which  made  the 
whole  Treaty  dependent  upon  the  sanction 
to  it,  as  a  whole,  of  the  Legislature  of  this 
country.     The  effect  of  that  20th  Article 
would  be,  that  the  Treaty  would  be  invalid 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  would  be  bind- 
ing upon  neither  Sovereign,  nor  upon  tho 
subjects  of  either  country,  till  the  whole 
Treaty  in  its  entirety  was  sanctioned   by 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  20th  Article  said, 
**  the  present  Treaty  shall  not  be  valid," 
not  that  it  might  be  modified  or  varied,  but 
that  it  should  not  be  valid  "  unless  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  shall  be  authorized  by 
the  assent  of  Hor  Parliament  to  execute 
the  engagements  contracted  by  her  in  the 
Articles  of  the  present  Treaty.'*    He  need 
not  say  that  there  was  only  one  way  by 
which  Parliament  could  signify  its  assent, 
and  that  was  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial 
Legislature.     Upon  referring  back  to  the 
14tli  Article,  he  found   it  provided  that 
**  the  present  Treaty  shall  be  binding  upon 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  so  soon  as  the  necessary  legislative 
sanction  shall  have  been  given  by  Parlia- 
ment, with  the  reserve  made  in  Article  YI. 
respecting  wines."  The  effect  of  those  two 
Articles,  save  as  to  the  reservation  in  the 
7th  Article,  was  not  that  the  Treaty  would 
become  invalid,  but  that,  in  fact,  it  should 
not  bo  valid  at  all   until  it  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature.     A  nd  now  as 
to  the  course  which  the  Government  were 
disposed  to  adopt.     They  said  they  were 
following  the  precedent  established  by  the 
treaty  of  1787,  and  the  course  then  recom- 
mended to  Parliament  by  Mr.  Pitt.     He 
(Sir  F.   Kelly)  considered,   on   the  con- 
trary, tliat  they  were  departing  from  every 
precedent  in  existence.     They  proposed  at 
present  to  lay   aside  the  Treaty,  but  to 
deal  with  its  provisions  in  Committee  on 
the   Customs  Acts.     Now,   let  him   call 
tho  attention  of  the  House  to  what  might 
be  the  effect  of  this  most  unprecedented 
course.     Every  one  knew  that  as  soon  as 
a  remission  of  duty  was  determined  upon 
in  Committee  on  tho  Customs  Acts,  the 
immediate  effect  was  that  the  duty,  for 
all   practical  purposes,  was  remitted  and 
repealed.     Now,  seo  the  effect  of  this. 
If  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  Motion 
that  the  Speaker  do  leave  tho  Chair,  in 
Committee  a  Resolution  would   be   pro- 
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posed  by  ilio  Government  to  give  effeet 
to  the  6th  Article  of  the  Treaty,  which 
provided  that  the  duty  on  French  iviues  be 
reduced  to  3s,  per  gallon.  If  that  Reso- 
lution was  carried,  the  duty  upon  foreign 
wines  would  be  reduced  from  that  very 
hour,  as  if  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
for  that  purpose — indeed,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  merchants  were  asking 
the  Government  to  allow  a  drawback  upon 
the  stocks  they  held.  Now,  supposing  that 
Resolution  was  carried,  the  .Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  proceed  step  by  step 
to  propose  Resolutions  ultimately  to  give 
effect  to  the  whole  of  the  Resolutions  in  the 
order  in  which  they  at  present  appeared. 
He  would  take  the  11th  Article  of  the 
Treaty,  by  which  the  two  Powers  engage 
not  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  coal. 
Suppose  the  sense  of  the  House  to  be 
taken  with  regard  to  this  Article ;  suppose 
the  Government  to  propose  to  the  House  a 
Resolut4on  in  conformity  with  this  Article ; 
there  was  nothing  improbable  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  House,  however  disposed  it 
might  be  to  yield  to  a  relaxation  of  the 
duty  on  wine,  might  pause  before  they 
consented  to  the  stipulation  not  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  coal.  He  said 
that  however  the  House  might  be  led 
away  by  the  eloquence  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  sooner  or  later  they  must 
come  to  tiie  consideration  of  what  was  the 
legal  construction  of  the  14th  and  20th 
Articles.  Whether  by  Message  from  the 
Crown  or  not,  certainly  in  some  way  or 
other — whether  they  took  the  Treaty  step 
by  step,  clause  by  clause,  lino  by  line,  or 
not,  the  Treaty  in  its  entirety  must  be 
sooner  or  later  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House.  He  begged  the  House  to 
consider  in  what  situation  the  Government, 
the  House,  and  the  Queen  herself  would  be 
placed,  if  this  Treaty  came  before  either 
House,  Parliament  having  before  expressed 
its  disapprobation  of  one  of  its  clauses. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  14th  Article, 
which  provides  that  the  Treaty  shall  be 
binding  for  the  United  Kingdom  only  so 
soon  as  the  necessary  legislative  sanction 
shall  have  been  given  by  Parliament,  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  course  the  Go- 
vernment would  advise  Her  Majr'sty  to  take 
in  case  of  the  refusal  of  that  legislative  sanc- 
tion to  some  one  of  the  Articles  ?  Ho  would 
further  beg  to  refer  to  one  or  two  other  Ar- 
ticles which  express  what  Her  Majesty  had 
agreed  to.  She  had  not  contracted  to  do 
what  the  Government  were  now  doing — 
namely,  at  once  to  propose  to  Parliament 


to  repeal  certain  duties.  By  the  20tb 
Article  the  Treaty  was  to  be  of  no  validity 
unless  Her  Majesty  shall  be  authorized  to 
execute  the  same  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Then,  when  the  Treaty  comes  into  ope- 
ration, it  is  to  become  obligatory  on  Her 
Majesty,  and  then  She  is  to  propose  to 
Parliament  to  repeal  the  import  duties  on 
French  wines  by  Article  VI.  If  so,  was 
the  Treaty  to  be  performed  by  Her  Majesty 
while  it  was  yet  uncertain  whether  the 
Treaty  would  ever  come  into  operation  or 
not  ?  If  any  one  adverse  vote  should  be 
registered  by  the  House,  it  would  then  be 
impossible  to  adopt  the  Treaty,  inasmueb  as 
it  contained  no  provisions  for  modification 
or  substitution  in  case  of  any  Article  or  sti- 
pulation being  rejected  by  Parliament.  If  it 
should  turn  out  that  the  disapprobation  of 
Parliament  should  be  expressed,  or  any 
rejection  of  a  vote  should  take  place  in 
the  way  in  which  the  Treaty  was  now  pro- 
posed to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  Her 
Majesty  would  then  be  in  this  singular 
position,  that  whilst  she  would  have  under- 
taken to  propose  to  Parliament  to  sanction 
the  reduction  of  certain  duties,  the  Treaty 
under  which  that  undertaking  was  made 
would  be  no  longer  binding  upon  her.  The 
consequence  would  be  that  in  such  a  state 
of  things  Her  Majesty  would  be  completely 
paralyzed.  The  Treaty  of  1787  contained 
no  such  clause  as  that  which  makes  this 
Treaty  conditional  upon  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  No  doubt  it  never  could  have 
been  adopted  in  this  country  without  the  aid 
of  Parliament,  but  it  was  not  at  every  step 
of  its  progress  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being 
negatived  by  some  adverse  vote.  He  asked 
whether  it  was  possible  for  the  House  to 
take  a  course  which  was  more  fraught  with 
danger  than  that  which  they  were  now 
taking,  when  they  considered — and  he  sup- 
posed the  Government  did  sometimes  con- 
sider— that  there  was  another  brancb  of 
the  Legislature,  and  that  the  sanction  of 
the  House  of  Lords  must  be  given  to  every 
clause  of  this  Treaty.  The  House  of  Lords 
might  differ  from  that  House  in  some  matter 
not  of  finance,  and  then  the  whole  Treaty 
must  be  rejected.  By  so  framing  the 
Treaty  that  it  must  be  accepted  or  rejected 
as  a  whole,  the  Government  had  placed 
themselves  in  this  inconvenient  position 
that  they  were  obliged  now  to  propose  to 
Parliament  to  go  on  vote  by  vote,  though 
the  disapproval  of  any  part  of  the  Treaty 
by  either  House  would  cause  the  whole 
Treaty  to  fall  to  the  ground.  If  the 
course  proposed  by  the  Government  should 
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be  perfiisted  in,  tho  House  would  be  soon 
involred  *in  a  state  of  confusion  and  diffi- 
oulty  from  which  eren  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
entirely  fail  to  extricate  it,  and  which 
might  most  injuriously  affect  the  interests 
of  this  great  commeroia)  community.  He 
Mid  then  that  this  Treaty,  if  it  be  pro- 
perly called  a  Treaty,  should  have  been 
aubmitted,  as  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 
And  here  he  was  bound  to  say  that  in  the 
remarks  his  hen.  and  learned  Friend,  the 
Attorney  General,  had  thought  fit  to  make 
upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  his 
hen.  and  learned  Friend  knew  the  law  too 
well  not  to  know  that  he  was  trifling  with 
the  House.  What,  was  it  to  be  said  for 
one  moment  that  it  was  competent  to  Her 
Majesty  to  barter  away  her  prerogative  to 
a  foreign  Power  without  the  consent  of  her 
Parliament?  He  hoped  he  should  never 
•ee  the  day  when  that  doctrine  would  be 
upheld  by  any  Member  of  that  House, 
especially  by  so  distinguished  a  lawyer  as 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend.  He  begged 
to  apologize  for  having  detained  the  House 
upon  what  might  perhaps  be  considered  a 
technical  question  ;  but  feeling  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  question,  and  how  deeply 
It  affected  the  interests  ot  the  country,  he 
tliought  it  his  duty  to  point  out  a  danger 
which  be  thought  must  inevitably  occur, 
in  the  course  which  the  Government  had 
thought  fit  to  pursue. 

Mr.  NBWDEGATB  :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  thought  fit  to  refer  to  me  in  a 
lomewhat  uucourteous  tone,  by  speaking  of 
me  as  the  "  wisdom  of  the  House.'*  The 
House  will  perceive  how  puerile  such  ob- 
servations are.  I  might  just  as  well  allude 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  the  *'  con- 
sistency of  the  House,'*  the  ''deliberate 
judgment  of  the  House,"  or  the  "  frankness 
of  the  House."  But  such  observations  are 
beneath  the  notice  of  this  Assembly.  I 
wish  the  House  to  consider  who  is  re- 
sponsible  for  the  time  at  which  the  Treaty 
is  made.  I  wish  to  know  who  is  respon- 
aible  for  having  advised  Her  Majesty  to  ac- 
cept the  Treaty,  which  it  is  proposed  shall 
become  operative  immediately  in  England, 
but  which,  with  regard  to  the  Customs* 
duties,  will  not  be  operative  in  France  till 
eighteen  months  hence.  A  great  deal  turns 
upon  this.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, suggesting  the  inconvenience 
wfaioh  must  result  from  the  hasty  adoption 
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of  this  Treaty.     That  is  a  legitimate  sub- 
ject for  the  consideration  of  this  House. 
Is  this  House  really  oonsalted  as  to  this 
Treaty  ?     Or  is  it  only  required  to  act  upon 
it  ?    In  1787  Mr.  Pitt  left  the  substance 
of  his  treaty  five  months  before  the  eoon- 
try,  in  order  that  the  eountrj  might  in- 
struct their  representatives  whether  they 
assented  to  that  treaty  or  not.     But  new, 
what  happens  ?     Just  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  this  Treaty  is  thrown  npon  the 
table.    And  what  use  does  the  Goveni- 
ment  make  of  it  ?     They  immediately  tell 
the  House  "you  must  go  into  Ways  and 
Means  before  you  g^  into  Supplj,  because 
we  have  negotiated  a   Treaty  which  im* 
poses  upon  you  that  necessity. "     Now,  ii 
that  consistent  with  the   practice  of  this 
House  V     The  Government  bring  our  reU- 
tbns  with  a  neighbouring  Power  io  bear 
on  the  finances  before  we  consider  what 
Supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  her  esta- 
blishments this  country  may  require.     And 
then  we  are  told  that  it  is  all  in  tlie  in- 
terest of  peaces     Peaceably    it  certainly 
is,  if  submission  is  to  be  the  condition  of 
peace,  for  it  is  no  less  than  submission  to 
the  nation  across  the  Channel,  a  sacrifiee 
of  the  independence  of  this  House  and  of 
the  country.     The  question  of  time  was 
entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    What  need  was  there  to  conclude 
this  Treaty  now,  or  before  July  and  Oc- 
tober, 1861  ;    That  would  have  been  time 
enough  for  France.     She  will  not  reduce 
her  Customs'  duties  till  then.     Why  should 
we  anticipate  her  action  ?     Is  it  for  tke 
sake  of  leaving  our  unhappy  producers  ex- 
posed to  the  competition  with  France,  while 
burdened  by    her  prohibitory   tariff   and 
high  Customs'  duties  ?    Why  has  this  pa^ 
tioular  time  been  selected  ?    No  answer  hBM 
ever  been  given  to  that.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,    the   Chancellor   of  the  Bz* 
chequer,   says  — "  You   must   act  imme- 
diately now  that  the  Treaty  has  been  laid 
before  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  convcnieuoe 
of  trade,  for  the  sake  of  the  holders  of 
stock.'*     That  is  no  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions, why  the  duties  in  England  shoald 
be   removed   immediately   while  those  m 
France  are  retained  for  eighteen  months  t 
What  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ?     Is  it  fe^r^ 
What  other  inducement  is  there  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the   Treaty  at  this  particulsr 
time,  and  forcing  it  thus  hurriedly  on  our 
attention  ?     I   can  understand  no  ansirer 
but  fear.     I  objeet  to  this  Treoty  as  one- 
sided.    It  is  somewhat  strange  that  mt» 
Cobden  was  chosen  as  the  exponent  of  ^ 
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opinions  of  tho  Goveimment ;  we  know  this, 
that  Mr.  Cobden  holds  opinions  against  all 
Customs'  duties  whatever.  Thero  could  not 
have  been  a  more  improper  person  to  select 
as  a  negotiator  than  Mr.  Cobden.  He 
could  not  claim  or  enforce  any  kind  of  re- 
ciprocity. He  went  to  Paris,  the  French 
Government  knowing  that  he  would  not  de- 
part from  the  consistency  of  his  life,  and  ask 
England  to  maintain  Customs'  duties.  His 
Tory  appearance  told  France  she  might 
make  her  own  terms.  And  what  is  the  re* 
suit  ?  That  England  is  to  resign  her  Cus- 
toms' duties ;  but  we  are  pledged  to  sanction 
France  in  the  levy  of  Customs'  duties  of  30 
per  cent.  And  how  are  we  to  stand  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  ?  If  we  establish 
a  precedent  of  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  in 
France,  as  in  the  case  of  -silk,  and  then 
25,  how  can  we  complain  if  other  countries 
levy  like  duties  on  our  goods  ?  They  will 
point  to  the  Treaty  with  France  as  a  jus- 
tification of  any  course  they  may  adopt. 
Supposing  we  address  Spain,  and  the  noble 
Lord  instructed  Mr.  Buchanan  that  we  were 
going  to  reduce  tho  duties  on  wine,  and 
that  he  should  require  some  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  Spain,  Mr.  Buchanan  would  say, 
**  Reduce  our  duties  below  30  or  25  per 
cent,"  What  answer  would  he  receive 
from  the  Spanish  Government  but,  "  You 
have  abandoned  your  duties  in  favour  of 
France,  and  sanctioned  her  retaining  30  or 
25  per  cent  duties  on  your  goods  :  you  can- 
not expect  us  to  reduce  our  duties  ! "  This 
18  reciprocity  on  one  side,  indeed.  No  doubt 
the  noble  Lord,  and  very  rightly,  desires  to 
stand  well  with  France.  So  do  L  The 
French  policy  approves  itself  to  my  judg- 
ment, because  I  believe  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  be  at  the  present  moment  standing 
up  for  religious  freedom.  But  I  am  not 
prepared  to  sanction  a  policy  of  cowardly 
concession  to  France  because  France  is  op- 
posed to  Rome.  No,  no !  the  matter  has 
been  quite  otherwise  stirred.  There  sits 
the  hen.  Member  for  Birmingham.  He 
bas  a  scheme  of  finance  by  which  Customs*^ 
duties  are  to  be  abolished  ;  and  he  very 
honestly  suggested  that  in  their  place  every 
one  should  be  taxed,  either  by  a  poll  tax, 
which  is  impossible,  or  by  a  property  tax, 
which  the  hen.  Member  prefers.  But  there 
lately  appeared  an  able  article  on  this  sub- 
ject in  tlie  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  will  forgive  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  substance  of 
that  article  satisfied  him  he  could  not  pro- 
pose his  scheme^  in  all  its  nakedness,  with 
any  prospect  of  success.     He  seems,  how- 


ever, to  have  said  to  himself — "  Oh,  if  my 
friend,  Mr.  Cobden,  can  but  persuade  the 
Government  to  enter  into  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Customs'  duties,  I  shall  accomplish  my  ob- 
ject, through  the  pressure  of  French  in* 
fluence  brought  to  bear  on  the  House  of 
Commons."  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  has  got  this 
House  into  a  very  pretty  fix.  The  posi- 
tion in  which  he  has  placed  us-*- let  us 
endeavour  to  avoid  it  as  we  may — is  this, 
that  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Ses- 
sion, and  before  we  have  begun  to  vote  the 
Supplies,  or  to  provide  for  the  defences 
of  the  country — before  tho  House  of  Com- 
n^ons  have  even  ascertained  what  will  be 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
we  find  ourselves  in  this  positiou  —  that 
we  must  either  offend  the  Government  of 
France,  or  we  must  abandon  revenue  which 
at  the  present  time  we  can  so  ill  spare,  if 
we  are  to  carry  out  those  national  defences 
which  the  people  of  this  country  are  pre- 
pared to  exact  of  their  representatives* 
That  is  the  position  in  which  we  stand. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  be 
very  angry  with  me  for  saying  this,  but 
that  will  not  change  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  The  fact  is,  that  this  House  is 
now  in  a  position  in  which  its  natural  re- 
lations are  interrupted  by  the  intervention 
of  this  Treaty,  which  places  us  in  this  posi- 
tion—that we  must  either  accept  its  terms> 
or  affront  the  Government  of  France;  and, 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  say  that 
that  is  a  position  which  befits  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  free  and  independent  people 
assembled  for  the  purposes  of  calm  de« 
liberation,  credcU  Judceus.  I  will  not  go 
further  into  this  subject.  It  is  clear  this 
House  has  been  trapped.  These  negotia- 
tions have  been  pressed  upon  us,  to  use 
tho  mildest  terms,  under  the  influence  of 
France;  and  then  wc  are  told  that  it  is 
for  the  convenience  of  trade  that  we  should 
not  deliberate  before  we  act.  Sir,  per- 
haps I  may  be  an  old-fashioned  Member 
— perhaps  I  may  bo  imbued  with  some 
of  the  haughty  spirit  which  wo  are  told 
animated  the  House  of  Commons  of  1787, 
but  I  must  say  I  rejoice  that  tho  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  even  by  the  intervention 
of  a  few  hours,  has  given  us  this  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  and  expressing  our 
opinion.  I  shall  vote  for  his  Motion  with 
great  pleasure,  and  I  have  only  further  to 
say,  that  if  the  Government  are  not  acting 
under  the  compulsion  of  fear,  they  show 
little  respect  for  the  House  of  Commc' 
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Mr.  ATRTON  said,  he  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  stating  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  should  voto  on  the  proposal  suhmitted 
to  the  House;  and  he  could  not  help  ex* 
pressing  his  regret  that,  instead  of  pro* 
ceeding  regularly  and  systematically  to 
the  consideration  of  the  great  suhjects 
which  Parliament  was  ahout  to  discuss, 
they  should  have  put  them  aside  in  order 
to  involve,  and  to  some  extent  perplex 
themselves,  by  the  examination  of  trans- 
actions which  had  taken  place  in  former 
times.  He  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
recollect  that  the  Treaty  involved  not  only 
the  interests  of  people  of  this  country,  but 
the  interests  of  people  in  other  countries; 
beyond  doubt  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
treated  by  the  British  House  of  Commons 
would  be  eagerly  watched  and  closely 
scanned.  Their  course  therefore  ought  to 
be  without  doubt  or  question.  Independ- 
ently of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  perhaps  that  was  a  reason 
which  had  always  induced  former  Ministers 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  Parliament  in 
a  most  clear  and  distinct  manner  whatever 
engagements  the  Crown  had  entered  into 
with  Foreign  States,  so  that  no  misappre- 
hension could  arise  as  to  the  course  which 
Parliament  adopted.  Whether  that  was  a 
sound  view  or  not  might  be  immaterial  to 
the  determination  of  the  present  question; 
but  they  found  that  upon  every  treaty, 
from  the  supplemental  treaty  which  fol- 
lowed that  of  Utrecht  up  to  the  very  last 
which  had  been  entered  into,  a  uniform 
course  had  been  pursued  by  Ministers  and 
Parliaments.  They  approached  this  ques- 
tion with  the  reflection  that  Government 
now,  for  the  first  time,  invited  them  to  de- 
part from  the  established  usages  of  the 
constitution,  and  to  adopt  a  course  which 
he  believed  was  entirely  unprecedented  and 
unknown  in  our  Parliamentary  history. 
If  there  were  precedents  on  their  side,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  produce 
them,  in  answer  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire, 
who  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  quote 
more  than  one,  because  that  was  perfectly 
apposite  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
.  sent  case.  He  would  repeat  the  assertion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the 
records  of  Parliament  showed  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  precedents  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century  down  to  the 
very  last  occasion  when  action  was  re- 
quired, and  that  it  had  always  been  the 
practice  either  to  take  into  consideration 
the  Message  of  the  Crown  recommending 
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the  Treaty  to  the  notice  of  Parliament,  or 
the  Treaty  itself,  in  what    was   formerly 
called  the  Grand  Committee,    bat  which 
was  now  called  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House.     Upon  this  occasion  there  waa  no 
necessity  to  draw  the  line  where  ancient 
precedents  were  to  be  passed  hj  as  obso- 
lete, and  where  now  precedents  were  to  be 
adopted ;   because,   whenever    Parliament 
had  been  called  on  to  rote  the  money  of 
the  people  in  execution  of  a  Treaty,  the 
course  had  been  to  go  into  Comniittee  on 
the  Treaty  and  there  take  the   requisite 
votes.     Although  sometimes    the   Treaty 
alone  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee, 
and  at  others  the  Acts  to  be  altered  had 
been  referred   with  it,  the  prineiple  was 
the  same.     To  name  a  precedent  since 
the  Reform  Bill,  there  was  the  occasion 
when  Lord  Althorp  had   to  deal   with  a 
Treaty  of  commerce  and  Navig^ation,  and 
the  very  last  was  in  March  1856,  when 
the  House  went  into  Committee   to  take 
into  consideration   the   Queen's    Message 
with  reference  to  a  treaty  with  Sardinia. 
The  Motion  was  made  by  the  noble  L<h^ 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.     Now  he 
would  not  say,  that  the  precedent  ought  to 
be  respected  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, because  he  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  how  much  and  how  often 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  differed  from  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government; 
but  the  noble  Lord  himself  ought  to  regard 
his  own  precedents;  and  howerer  much  he 
might  stand  pledged  to  this  Treaty,  he  was 
bound  to  watch  over  the  privileges  of  this 
House,  and  to  enforce   its  constitutional 
course  of  action.     He  knew  how  difficult 
it  was  to  frame  a  Resolution  which  would 
bear  minute  criticism,  and  he  could  not 
congratulate  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  upon  the  one 
which  he  had  submitted,      fiut,  passing 
that  by   as    beneath    consideration,    and 
looking  only  to  its  substantive  and  dis- 
tinct   object,    he    intended    to    vote   for 
it.     He  looked  only  to  the  avowed  pur- 
pose  with  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man proposed  it  —  namely,  to  take  the 
Treaty  into  consideration  and  express  a 
deliberate  judgment  upon  it,  and  beyond 
that  he  should  not  hold  himself  bound  in 
voting  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.    It 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  forms 
— even  if  they  were  only  forms — should 
not  be  lightly  set  aside  when  they  regu- 
lated the  proceedings  of  600 representatives, 
and  he  deeply  regretted  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  refused  to  entertain  the 
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subject  on  Friday,  when  it  was  first  brought 
under  their  notice  by  their  own  friends. 
The  course  which  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  had  taken  was  forced 
upon  him.  The  GoTcrnment  treated  the 
suggestion  with  disdain,  and  determined  to 
abide  bj  their  designed  act,  as  they  were 
bound  to  do  if  tliey  really  believed  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  the  country.  But  what 
was  the  ground  on  which  they  justified 
their  procedure  ?  They  said  that  com- 
merce was  of  that  character  that  the  House 
roust  pass  Resolutions  the  instant  a  treaty 
was  published  which  iuTolved  a  prospective 
reduction  of  duties.  But  surely  they  would 
give  the  French  Emperor  and  the  French 
Government  credit  for  understanding  the 
interests  of  the  trade  of  France;  and  yet 
the  French  Government  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  prospective  arrangements,  and  fix  a 
future  day  when  duties  should  bo  reduced; 
and  therefore  it  was  clear  that  time  was 
not  so  important  that  the  Treaty  must  first 
be  kept  back,  and  then  Resolutions  hurried 
through  for  the  sake  of  the  interests  of 
commerce.  What  was  the  reason  that 
Parliament  was  asked  to  depart  from  its 
usual  custom  in  relation  to  treaties  of  this 
Icind  ?  Surely  the  Government  could  not 
be  afraid  of  having  the  Treaty  discussed 
upon  the  completion  of  which  they  seemed 
to  pride  tliemselves.  If  the  Treaty  were 
as  good  a  thing  as  they  said  it  was,  the 
first  thing  they  ought  to  do  was  to  take 
the  judgment  of  the  House  upon  it.  When 
the  House  was  asked  to  go  into  Committee 
and  to  pass  Resolutions  giving  effect  to 
the  Articles  of  it,  they  must  take  it  ns  a 
whole,  and  either  reject  it  and  address  the 
Crown  to  take  measures  to  reopen  the 
negotiation,  or  accept  it  as  a  whole.  If 
the  noble  Lord  below  would  look  at  the 
language  of  Mr.  Fox,  whoso  authority  he 
would  not  deny,  he  would  see  that  such 
was  his  opinion.  The  moment  the  first 
Resolution  was  passed,  then  the  whole 
question  was  over,  and  tho  remaining 
Resolutions  became  mere  matters  of  form. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  pro- 
ceedings were  being  watched  by  the  whole 
French  nation,  and  they  ought  thereforo 
to  be  such  as  would  leave  no  grounds  for 
imputations  of  shufiQing  or  evasion.  Either 
a  Resolution  ought  to  be  passed  declaring 
that  Parliament  would  not  accept  the 
Treaty,  or  they  ought  to  proceed  to  accept 
it  honourobly  and  honestly.  When  once 
a  single  Resolution  had  been  passed,  he 
would  not  consent  to  go  into  a  division  to 
question   any  one  Article  of  the  Treaty. 
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If  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Customs  Act,  the  Resolutions  which  it 
passed  there  were  not  to  give  effect  to  the 
Articles  of  the  Treaty,  but  to  modify  and 
alter  tho  present  Customs'  laws.  There 
was  an  essential  difference  between  the 
two  proceedings.  A  statute  passed  to-day, 
if  it  contained  the  usual  provision,  might 
be  repealed  in  the  present  Session.  At 
any  rate,  the  Parliament  which  met  in 
February  next,  would  be  as  free  to  repeal 
it  as  this  Parlian^ent  was  to  pass  it.  But 
if  the  House  passed  a  statute  to  give  effect 
to  this  Treaty  of  Commerce,  the  Parlia- 
ment which  met  in  February  next  would 
not  be  free  to  consider  it  ;  the  hands  of 
Parliament  would,  in  fact,  bo  tied,  and 
they  would  be  deprived  of  all  control  over 
financial  legislation  in  these  respects  for 
ten  years  to  come.  Tho  two  operations 
were  in  their  essence  totally  distinct.  The 
Resolutions  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  proposed,  therefore,  were  not  a 
faithful  execution  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
part  of  Parliament.  He  was  bound  to 
take  a  Resolution  on  every  Article  of  the 
Treaty,  not  for  one  year  only,  but  for  ten ; 
and  if  he  did  not,  he  had  not  given  that 
legislative  sanction  to  the  Treaty  which  he 
had  bound  himself  to  obtain.  They  must 
look  to  the  effect  of  these  commercial  con* 
ventionsupon  our  relations,  not  with  Franco 
alone,  but  with  Russia  and  other  Powers, 
which  were  directly  affected  by  its  lan- 
guage. Substantially  they  had  to  decide 
this  question  that  night,  whether  they 
would  proceed  immediately  to  sanction 
that  Treaty,  or  whether  Parliament  was 
not  bound  to  give  its  due  deliberation  to 
decide  upon  its  policy,  and  to  take  into 
consideration  the  claims  of  the  people  of 
England  who  thought  that  their  interests 
would  be  injured  by  it.  There  had  been 
times  when  Parliament  did  not  think  itself 
quite  so  popular,  quite  so  perfect  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  country  as  it  seemed  to 
think  itself  now.  It  was  chary  then  how 
it  dealt  with  the  liberties  of  the  people — 
how  it  sanctioned  a  summary  disposal  of 
their  industry.  Men  were  hoard  then  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  in  support  of  the  in- 
terests which  they  thought  were  affected. 
That,  however,  had  been  got  over.  The 
House  was  supposed  more  truly  and  com- 
pletely to  represent  the  whole  people 
through  their  representatives  than  in  for- 
mer dajs  ;  and  believing  that  the  course  of 
procedure  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  the  only  one  which  would  ena- 
ble these  representatives  to  give  a  delibe- 
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rate  and  uufettered  vote  apon  the  important 
quoBtions  inrolved  in  this  Treaty,  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  vote  for  the  Amendment. 
Mr.  MALINS  aaid,  he  had  noticed  with 
regret  the  tone  in  which  the  speech  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had  been 
received  by  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
It  was  a  spcecli  characterized  by  great 
lucidity  and  temperate  language,  and  the 
Resolution  with  which  he  concluded  was  of 
the  most  moderate  character.  It  had  been 
met,  and  especially  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  a  tone  of  bitterness  and 
sarcasm,  which  had  no  application  to  the 
subject;  and  which  was  followed  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  a  similar  spirit  and 
tone,  and  ho  denounced  the  Amendment  as 
"perfectly  puerile.'*  lie  asked  what  was 
in  it  that  was  '*  puerile*'?  The  nation  had 
been  taken  by  surprise;  they  suddenly 
learnt  that  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  had 
been  entered  into,  and  this  had  given  rise 
to  various  suspicions  and  anxieties.  A 
large  poi^tion  of  the  community  believed 
that  their  best  rights  hnd  been  bartered 
away  for  no  consideration,  and  that  the 
bnr^ain  was  a  one-sided  bargain  when  we 
engaged  to  admit  French  produce  duty 
free,  and  France  engaged  to  admit,  our 
produce  at  not  less  than  thirty  per  cent 
duty.  The  Treaty  provided  in  itself  that 
it  should  receive  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  what  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  called  a  "  puerile  pro- 
position" was  that  it  should  be  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  Parliament.  The  Re- 
solution of  his  right  hon.  Friend  asked  no 
more  than  that  the  Treaty  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  fair  discussion,  and  that  the 
sense  of  Parliament  should  be  taken  upon 
it,  apart  from  the  numerous  other  questions 
which  were  mixed  up  with  it  in  the  Reso- 
lutions upon  which  they  were  asked  to  go 
into  Committee.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Attorney  General  had 
led  the  House  to  understand  that  it  would 
be  virtually  discussing  the  principles  of  the 
Treaty  if  they  went  into  Committee  upon 
the  Customs  Acts  ;  but  they  must  have 
overlooked  or  suppressed  the  fact  that  there 
were  several  stipulations  that  did  not  in- 
volve Customs*  duties  at  all,  such  as  those 
with  respect  to  coal,  upon  which  no  duty 
had  ever  been  charged,  and  the  differential 
duties  charged  by  France  upon  foreign 
shipping,  with  which  we  had  nothing  to 
do,  but  which  at  the  same  time  operated 
most  injuriously  upon  the  shipping  interests 
of  this  country.  Coal  and  iron  were  among 
the  objects  which  hnd  principally  contri- 
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bated  to  the  greatness  of  England,  and  jet 
by  the  llth  clause  of  the  Treaty  their  ex- 
portation was  not  to  be  prohibited  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  exeept  in  the  ease  of 
direct  war  with  France  ;  so  that  a  nation 
with  whom  we  were  on   the  best   terms 
might  be  destroyed  in  the  interval,  and  we 
should  be  forced  to  furnish  France  with 
the  sinews  of  war.     Unless  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  were  modified  such  must  be  the 
construction  which  every  Member  of  the 
profession  would  put  upon  them.     He  had 
seen  it  announced  in  The  Times  that  the 
French  Government  was  willing  to  modify 
some  portions  of  tho  Treaty;  and  it  was 
above  all  things  desirable  that  not  only  oa 
this  point,  but  on  the  llth  clause  relating 
to  the  differential  duties  on  French  ehip- 
ping,   some  alteration    should   be   made. 
According  to  the  present  system   it  was 
actually   the   interest  of   a   merchant  at 
Calcutta  to  ship  his  goods  in  a  Freoeh 
in  preference  to  an  English  vessel.     The 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  had  by  his 
eloquence  endeavoured  to  lead  the  House 
on  a  wrong  scent,  and,  perhaps,  to  some 
extent  he  might  have  succeeded  in  doing 
so;  but  the  country  at  large  was  not  blind- 
ed by  his  statements,  as  was  shown  by  the 
shoals  of  letters  which  poured  upon  Her 
Majesty's  Government  daily,  and  almost 
hourly,  remonstrating  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  against  the  propositions  con- 
tained in  the  Budget.   Indeed,  so  large  was 
the  correspondence  that  measure  had  pro- 
duced that  it  might  go  far  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  the  revenue  by  tho  increase 
in  the  postal  department.    The  course  pro- 
posed by  his  right  hon.  Friend — namely, 
that  they  should  follow  the  precedent  set 
by  Mr.  Pitt^was  free  from  all  those  objec- 
tions.    If  the  Treaty  was  such  as  to  de- 
serve the  approbation  of  Parliament,  that 
approbation  would  be  given  in  a  free  and 
independent  manner  on  tho  merits  of  the 
Treaty  itself ;  if  not,  our  domestic  finance 
would  not  be  complicated,  bound  up  with 
considerations  altogether  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject; and  for  these  reasons  ho  hoped  that 
the  House  would  support  the  moderate  and 
constitutional  proposition  which  had  been 
made  to  them.     Ho  would  call  upon  tho 
House,  in  conclusion,  to  come  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  tho  subject  at  once,  instead  of 
proceeding  in  such  an  in'egular  course. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  :  From  the  very  earnest 
and  animated  manner  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down, 
a  stranger  might  be  led  to  imagine  that 
there  was  some  great  question  before  us. 
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But  after  having  listened  to  every  sentence, 
I  think,  that  has  been  spoken  in  the  debate, 
I  can  hardly  tell  what  it  is  we  are  debating. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  assured   us  it  is  not  a 
party  question  ;  but  I  did  not  feel  that  he 
added  any  confirmation  to  that  statement 
when  he  informed  us  he  had  consulted  no- 
body but  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Belfast  (Sir  Hugh  Cairns) — by  no  means 
a  bad  soldier  to  have  at  one's  side  when 
engaged  in  a  party  fight.      Still,  I  can 
learn  nothing  from  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  or  of  his  supporter,  because 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  divulged  the  real  object  and  pur- 
pose of  this  Motion.     In  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire  I 
eould  get  at  something  real.     He  digs  up 
theories  we  thought  were  dead  and  buried, 
and  never  more  to  appear  among  us.     I 
do   not   in  the   least   blame    him  for  the 
eourse  he  takes,  though  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  point  of  view  from   which   he 
regards  this  question.    He  does  not  believe 
in  the  Treaty,  or  in  the  principles  which 
l^is  leader  pronounces  good  ;  and   there- 
fore, like  a  man,  he  stands  up  and  says  so; 
and,  however  absurd  his  views  may  be,  or 
however  erroneous  in  my  opinion,  still  he 
discloses  them  frankly,  and  makes  it  no 
secret  that   his  object  in  supporting  the 
Motion  is  just  to  get  rid,  if  he  can,  of  this 
obnoxious  Treaty.     But  what  is  the  true 
object  of  the  Motion  ?     If  I  were  on  that 
side  of  the  House — and  it  is  not  an  un- 
comfortable side  to  sit  on,  as  1  know  by 
pretty  long  experience — and  held  the  opinion 
which  many  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  do, 
of  the  Budget  and  Commercial  Treaty,  in- 
•tead  of  carping  at  them  in  private  and 
making  vicious  stabs  at  them  in  the* House, 
I  would  fairly  avow  I  thought  the  Treaty 
a  mistake,  that  the  Queen  had  been  badly 
advised  in  entering  into  it,  and  that  the 
Government  were  to  be  condemned  for  their 
policy,   and   that  Parliament   should  not 
adopt  it.    I  would  be  open  aiid  aboveboard. 
I  would  take — I  was  almost  going  to  say, 
the  only  rational — at  least  the  only  manly 
courie.     The  real  fact,  I  am  bound  to  be- 
lieve, is  that  a  portion  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  are  very  much  annoyed  at 
the  Treaty  from  beginning  to  end ;  another 
portion  do  not  like  the  side  of  the  House 
on  which  they  sit,  and  they  think  that  an 
attack  may  be  made  on  the  Government 
with  some  success.     Perhaps  the  Treaty 
may  be  altered  in  some  respects ;  but  I 
hardly  imagine  even  that  party  will  go  so 


far  as  to  overthrow  it.     This  is  why  the 
Motion  has  been  brought  forward  and  is 
supported  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.    If 
thoso  Gentlemen  are  really  against  it — if 
the  House  is  against  it — why  do  they  not 
bring  forward  a  Resolution  and  say  at  once 
that  it  ought  to  be  rejected  ?    The  Resolu- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Essex  does  go, 
without  saying  it,  very  near  meaning  it, 
because  he  objects  to  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  as  diminishing  the  ordinary  revenue 
— the  duties  and  ordinary  revenue  are  ne- 
cessarily reduced  if  the  Treaty  be  adopted, 
and  hence  his  Resolution  goes  a  very  long 
way  towards  condemning  the  Treaty  alto- 
gether.    I  am  free,  for  my  own  part,  to 
confess  I  cannot  exaggerate  the  greatness 
of  the  policy  which  characterizes  the  Treaty 
or  the  good  which  I  believe  it  will  do  to 
this  country   and   to   France — indeed    to 
Europe  generally.     It  is  a  great  question, 
and  worthy  of  a  great  debate.     Let  there 
be  one  side  of  the  House  for  it,  the  other 
against  it ;  but  let  us  debate  it  manfully. 
Do  not  take  the  course  chosen  by  the  leader 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite— a  course  which 
half  of  his  own  party,   even  if  they  vote 
with  him,  would  rather  in  their  hearts  he 
had  not  taken.  Do  not  put  a  Resolution  on 
the  pa])er  which  nobody  can  understand — 
which  his  principal  recruit  on  this  side  of 
the    House    cannot   even    compliment   as 
either  grammatical  or  sensible,  and  which 
proposes  a  oouree  which  neither  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself,  nor  any  one  who 
has  spoken  on  that  side  of  the  House,  has 
yet  been  able  to  give  an  explanation  of. 
I  am  not  going  into  the  question  of  the 
Treaty  in  the  least.     We  will  talk  about 
the  coal  difficulty  by-and-by.     Every  one 
who    knows   anything    about   the    matter 
knows  that  the  whole  navy  of  France  does 
not  consume  in  a  year  half  as  much  coal 
as  a  single  colliery  in  England  can  produce, 
and,  after  all,  is  only  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli),  speaking  of  the 
national  debt,  called  a  mere  •*  fleabite." 
If  you   are  not  adverse   to  the   Treaty, 
— for   I   desire    to   give   the    right    hon. 
Gentleman  all  the  credit   I   can    for   his 
proposal,  and  to  believe  that  he  is  merely 
anxious  the  House  should  take  the  most 
convenient  and  expeditious  mode  of  con- 
sidering  this  great   proposition  with  the 
view  to  advance  the  public  interests — let 
us  consider  what  is  the  proper  courso  to 
take.      I  am  so   much  in  favour  of  tho 
Treaty  I  can  vote  for  it  altogether  as  it  is. 
I  am  so  much  in  favour  of  all  the  great 
free  trade  measures  in  the  Budget  that  I 
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cau  vole  foi'  it  aUo  ai  it  it.  But  I  do  not 
insist  others  bIiouIJ  do  ihe  same.  I  cannot 
expect  the  House  of  Commons  to  come  bj 
a  leap,  03  it  ircri>,  to  a  coiicUiaion  like  that. 
But  I  Aek  ;ou  to  considei'  that  gicnt  itile- 
resle  aio  involved  in  the  queation,  that  it  la 
ono  wliioh  ought  not  to  be  made  the  mere 
BtalVing-horso  of  pni'ty,  nml  one  we  cannot 
fight  o»er  night  afier  nightwithoutanj  do- 
fii)ite  proposition  before  the  Home.  The 
queetion,  it  sceiiiB,  ia  Treaty  or  Budget. 
On  the  other  side  ihey  do  not  speak  much 
in  favour  of  the  Treaty,  but  thej  arc  all 
very  aniious  the  House  sliould  pass  the 
Treaty  at  once.  Suppose  the  Government 
bad  taken  the  course  lion.  Qontlomcn  o})po- 
aito  affect  to  recommend,  in  nliat  posiiion 
vould  the  House  have  been  then  ?  Sup- 
peso  the  Chancellor  of  ihe  Exchequer,  or 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  the  noble  Lord  llie  Secietaiy  for 
foreign  AfTaii-a,  had  Inid  the  Treaty  on  llic 
table  of  the  House  and  asked  you  to  dis- 
cuss it — could  you  take  the  Treaty  and  go 
through  it  from  beginning  to  end  and  put 
every  single  word,  every  senteuco,  every 
proposition  to  the  vote?  Do  lion.  Gcntlo- 
tlemen  opposite  propose  that  ?  Or  do  they 
propose  that  the  GoTcrnmcnt  should  have 
offered  to  the  House  a  Resolution  for  nn 
Address  to  the  Crown  oxpresaing  the  gene- 
ral approbation  of  the  House  of  the  Treaty 
which  the  Queen  has  negotiated  with  the 
advice  of  Her  Majesty's  Miniaiers?  If 
they  did,  then  I  would  vote  with  them. 
But  only  look  at  the  position  thg  House 
would  havo  been  in  after  audi  a  Resolution 
nas  passed.  Yuu  could  not  then  liavo  gone 
into  the  detaile  of  the  Treaty,  you  would 
have  been  prevented  from  considering  all 
the  propositions  to  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Eichequer  invited  jour  attenlion.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  propositions  of 
the  Budget  are  details  of  ihe  Treaty  ;  and 
if  you  had  approved  the  Treaty  in  tlio  bulk, 
and  got  rid  of  it,  when  you  came  to  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  j^xchc- 
quer  yon  would  have  been  precluded  from 
any  examination  of  half  of  his  proposals, 
you  would  have  been  shutout  from  exercising 
the  moat  constilulionnl  duty,  privilegn,  and 
right  of  the  House  of  Commons— tlmt  of 
examining  seriatim  every  ono  of  tiie  fea- 
tures of  the  plan  n-hicli  iho  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  lays  before  you.  Now,  my 
notion  of  the  course  we  should  take  to 
expedite  business  ia  this — we  should  go 
through  the  whole  of  the  Budget,  nccc|>t 
what  wo  can  accept  of  it,  and  reject  what 
wo  do  not  like.  I  dnro  say  there  is  aome- 
Mt:  Bi-ighl 


thing  in  it  we  do  not  like  ;  but  we  should 
take  it,  ns  we  do  other  thingsin  life,  aliltle 
bail  with  a  little,  or,  it  may  bo.  a  great  deal 
of  good.  But,  when  we  have  gone  through 
the  Budget,  including  everything  of  the 
Treaty  that  can  lake  effect  through  the 
Resolutions  on  the  Budget,  several  things 
will  be  left  in  the  Ti-eaty  not  included  in 
the  Resolutions,  which  it  will  be  still  ne- 
cessary for  Ihe  House  to  consent  to.  When 
we  have  done  this,  it  will  bo  very  easy  ta 
pass  Resolntiona  expressing  the  approval  of 
tho  Budget  if  the  Houso  does  approve  it, 
and  the  whole  thing  will  bo  at  an  ehd. 
What  can  bo  more  rational  than  anch  a 
propoaal  ?  As  I  underaland  neither  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  nor  the  noble 
Loj'd  the  Foreign  Secretary  has  not  the 
least  objection  to  tho  House  of  Commons 
expressing  its  opinion  on  every  point  of  the 
Treaty  not  involved  in  this  Budget.  Is  this 
not  a  course,  then,  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  may  well  adopt  ?  I  am  afraid  they 
havo  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  amount  of 
inconvenience  nnd  suffering  this  state  of 
tilings  produces  in  the  country.  It  maybe 
assumed  from  the  number  of  deputations 
that  wait  on  Ministers,  the  letters  that  fill 
the  newspapera,  nnd  are  received  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  A  very  large  portion 
of  that  which  annoys  persons  in  trade, 
when  auch  obangea  na  tho  present  are 
proposed,  is,  not  ihe  ultimate  reeult  of 
such  chaugea,  but  the  torture,  the  per* 
plexity  and  difficulty  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  during  the  three  or  four  weeks 
the  subject  is  in  suspense  in  this  House. 
If  yon  believe  that  the  policy  proposed  is 
bad,  the  Budget  bad.and  the  Treaty  bad, 
yon  are  perfectly  justified  in  opposing  it,  or 
even  in  throwing  out  the  Government  on 
it,  Bu*t  jou  should  meet  it  in  a  straight- 
forward and  manly  way.  We  on  this  aide 
ofthe  liouee  ere  Li;aiuly  in  favour  of  the 
proposition  ;  you,  on  the  other  side,  are 
mainly  against  it.  We  decide  by  majori- 
ties, and  a  result  may  soon  be  come  to. 
Move  a  specific  Resolution  ;  let  us  have  the 
debate  on  a  well-defined  question,  and  talk 
it  out.  The  country  will  derive  sonio  in- 
formation from  the  discussion,  nod,  I  hopo, 
will  be  satisncd  nith  our  decision.  Every 
Chamber  of  Cummcrec  that  has  noticed 
this  plan,  almost  every  meeting,  and  every 
opinion  given  in  the  press,  or  by  Ihe  pnblic, 
except  on  details  not  very  essential — has 
been  in  favour  of  the  great  changes  the 
Government  haa  proposed.  Now,  I  aalc 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  not  to  bo  led 
astray  on  this  question,  for  any  aiere  party 
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interests  ;  not  to  leave  the  whole  trnde  and 
industry  of  the  country  in  a  stnte  of  sus- 
pense and  partial  confusion,  till  these  great 
measares  are  settled.  If  I  speak  to  any 
MemJber  in  private  he  agrees  with  me  in 
this  ; — if  these  things  arc  to  he  done  let  us 
get  them  dono.  I  am  not  arguing  in  favour 
of  any  party  ;  I  urge  it  on  hehalf  of  the 
countrv  and  of  interests  ten  thousand  times 
dearer  to  us,  I  hope,  than  those  of  party. 
I  do  not  speak  in  favour  of  these  measures 
to  keep  one  set  of  gentlemen  in  office  or 
another  set  out.  I  only  wish  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  when  they  sat  liere 
had  had  the  courage  to  propose  a  policy 
like  this.  They  should  have  received  from 
me  as  warm  a  support  as  I  shall  give  the 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  who  now  have  the 
good  fortune,  if  good  fortune  it  he,  to  oc- 
cupy the  Treasury  benches. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
they  had  for  nearly  five  hours  been  dis- 
cussing the  Amendment  which  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  proposed  in  a  speech  of 
singular  clearness  and  ability,  and — more 
than  that — marked  by  a  tone  and  temper 
befitting  the  great  party  he  represented  in 
that  House  ;  yet  though  they  had  been  so 
occupied  for  five  hours,  and  had  heard 
several  speakers  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  yet  no  one  had  attempted  to  grapple 
with  the  point  that  Amendment  set  before 
them.  My  right  hon.  Friend  was  followed 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  but 
his  speech  was  certainly  no  exception  to 
the  observation  he  had  made,  though  if 
ridicule  and  personality,  only  so  far  veiled 
as  not  to  become  offensive,  could  establish 
a  case,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
have  been  successful ;  but  never  since,  he 
had  had  a  seat  in  that  House  had  he  heard 
a  speech  in  which  a  debater  had  dealt  so 
unfairly  with  the  arguments  and  statements 
of  an  opponent.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man represented  his  'right  hon.  Friend  as 
suggesting  that  the  Treaty  should  have 
been  made  public  four  months  ago,  or  at 
least,  that  a  delay  of  four  months  should 
take  place  before  Parliament  was  called  on 
to  decide  upon  it.  That  was  never  sug- 
gested by  his  right  hon.  Friend ;  all  he 
said  in  narrating  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  production  of  the  treaty  of  1786 
was,  that  a  certain  time  had  been  given 
before  the  debate  on  the  treaty  in  the 
following  year*  Again,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  stated  that  the  effect  of  the 
suggestion  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  protective  duty  on  French 
wines  during  the  next  two  or  three  months. 


What  liis  right  hon.  Friend  proposed  was  ex- 
actly the  reverse.  He  proposed  to  go  into 
Committee  not  on  the  Customs  Act,  but  on 
the  Treaty  :  and  no  Resolution  passed  by 
a  Committee  on  the  Treaty  could  have  any 
such  effect.  Ho  had  consulted  the  au- 
thorities of  the  House,  and  he  found  that 
this  was  the  case.  He  was  astonished  that 
any  one  in  the  position  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  should  not  have  known 
this,  and  should  have  made  such  an  attack 
in  ignorance.  The  accusation  against  his 
right  hon.  Friend  that  he  proposed  to  recur 
to  an  antiquated  system  of  protection  was 
utterly  groundless.  He  would  not  follow 
the  many  misrepresentations  of  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman.  He  wished  rather  to  re- 
call the  House  to  the  strict  pojnt,  that  had 
not  yet  been  dealt  with  from  the  other  side 
of  the  House  ;  that  point  was,  whether  the 
course  taken  by  the  Government  in  this  in- 
stance gave  the  House  a  fair  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  Treaty.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  almost  ridiculed  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  and  charged  him  with 
paying  a  pedantic  regard  to  musty  prece- 
dents. But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  justified 
the  course  he  was  himself  taking  by  saying 
he  followed  substantially  the  precedent  of 
Mr.  Pitt ;  but,  so  far  from  being  the  same 
course,  it  differed  not  substantially,  but  in 
some  points  essentially,  from  it.  Mr.  Pitt 
moved  certain  Resolutions  in  Committee  on 
the  treaty  ;  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Customs 
Acts.  The  result  of  the  two  courses  was 
perfectly  different.  If  the  House  went 
into  Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts,  any 
reduction  of  duty  it  made  would  commence 
from  the  time  the  Resolution  passed.  If  it 
considered  the  Treaty,  such  a  reduction  of 
duty  would  not  commence  till  after  the 
Treaty  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  House, 
and  Resolutions  in  accordance  with  the 
Treaty  passed  in  Committee  on  the  Customs 
Acts.  Then,  in  a  Committee  on  the  Treaty, 
any  Member  might  move  a  Resolution  in 
reference  to  any  article  in  it.  In  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Customs  Acts  this  was  im- 
possible. The  only  clauses  the  Committee 
would  be  competent  to  consider  were  those 
clauses  by  which  a  reduction  of  duty  was 
made.  The  effect  of  the  difference  between 
us  is  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wished 
to  limit  the  House  to  the  conriidcration  of 
the  Treaty  to  those  portions  of  it  which 
were  contained  in  the  Customs  Acts ; 
whereas  those  who  sat  on  his  side  of  the 
House  said  that  it  was  the  right  of  the 
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thority  of  ihe  House  was  in  that  case  neces- 
sary before  the  Treaty  took  effect,  and  he 
wished  to  know  when  it  would  be  applied  for. 
The  Treaty  contained  a  clause  relative  to 
shipping.  There,  again,  was  a  most  import- 
ant clause  which  by  itself  tlie  Go?ernment 
with  all  their  strength  could  not  pass  any 
more  than  the  Article  regarding  coal.  When 
was  the  House  to  hare  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  an  opinion  upon  that  Article  of 
the  Treaty?     The  House  knew  that  if  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Essex  (Mr. 
Da  Cane)  moved  his  Resolution,  and  a  divi- 
sioo  took  place  upon  it,  no  further  Amend- 
ment could  be  moved,  and  that  in  Com- 
mittee on  the  Customs  Acts  it  would  be 
impossible  to  tako  into  consideration  the 
clause  relating  to  shipping.   They  had  been 
tolil  that  it  was  possible  to  raise  the  whole 
question  on  Resolntions  and  an  Address  to 
the  Crown,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham had  recommended  this  as  a  manly 
way  of  meeting  the  question.     But  it  was 
precisely  because  it  was  not  a  manly  way 
of  meeting  tho  question  that  hon.  Gentle- 
men  on  that  side  of  the  House  could  not 
vote  fur  it,  since  it  would  put  the  issue  in 
a  shape  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give   an   opinion  upon  tho  details  of  the 
Treaty;  and  they  said  that  tho  only  way 
of  properly  discussing  it  was  by  bringing 
forward  Resolutions,  which  would  enable 
the  Honse  to  consider  in  detail  every  Article 
and  clause  that  required  the  legislative  in- 
terference of  the  House.    It  had  been  said 
on  ihe  other  side,  *^  Pass  the  Customs  Reso- 
lutions, and  then  there  will  bo  an  Address 
approving  of  the  Treaty  as  a  whole."    No 
doobt  those  who  advise  the  Government 
that  that  was  the  best  form  for  themselves 
were  correct.     Many  hon.  Members  would 
•ay,  •'  I  approve  of  so  much  of  the  Treaty 
that  I  shall  not  go  the  length  of  coinciding 
in  any  Address  condemning  it  as  a  whole; 
others  would  say,  I  am  in  favour  of  one 
particular  portion,   and,   although   I   dis> 
approve  of  another,  I  cannot  veto  on  an 
Address  which  condemns  the  whole;"  so 
that,  by  this  clever  and  skilful  manipula- 
tion, the  Government  would  get  a  great 
many  votes  more  than  they  would  get  if 
tite  issue  were  plainly  put  before  Parliament 
OB  every  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty. 
On  bis  side  of  the  Hoose  they  did  not  ask 
for  any  delay;  they  sought,  as  well  as  the 
kmi.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last,  to  eome 
to  an  early  and  satisfactory  decision  on  the 
pmrt  of  Parliament;  but  the  simple  pro- 
position  they  pot  was  that  they  could  not 
eome  to  a  proper  eoncliision  on  this  Treaty 


in  Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts.  They 
insisted  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the 
House  in  such  a  shape  that  every  clause 
could  be  discussed.  If  the  Treaty  were 
good  it  would  be  as  easy  for  Ministers  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  Parliament  in  a 
Committee  so  framed  as  in  a  Committee  on 
the  Customs  Acts;  but,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  discussion  in  a 
Customs'  Committee,  they  call  upon  Minis- 
ters to  lay  their  propositions  beforo  the 
House  in  a  clear,  definite,  and  decided 
manner. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sirjwasdis- 
posed  to  think  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  made  the  proposition  under  our 
notice  had  taken  a  somewhat  extraordimiry 
course,  for  until  I  heard  the  last  two 
speeches  which  were  delivered  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House  I  confess  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  understand  what  that  propo- 
sition meant.  It  seems  to  me,  indeed,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  submitting 
his  Resolution  to  the  House,  must  have 
borrowed  a  suggestion,  not  so  much  from 
what  fell  from  other  hon.  Members  on 
Friday  night,  as  from  some  observations 
which  were  made  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  for  War  in  reference  to  the 
opinion  which  had  been  expressed  in  cer- 
tain quarters  as  to  its  being  desirable  that 
the  volunteers  should  learn  to  march  in 
loose  instead  of  in  close  order.  At  all 
events,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  instead 
of  moving  in  close  order,  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Essex  proposed  to  do,  has  thought 
proper  to  direct  his  attack  against  our 
flank,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  the  irre- 
gularity of  his  advance  may  be  attended 
with  greater  success.  The  real  question, 
however,  which  we  have  to  consider  is, 
what  this  Resolution  means,  and  by  what 
arguments  it  can  be  supported.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  asks  us  to  assent  to  the 
proposition  :— 

"  That  this  House  does  not  think  fit  to  go  iato 
Oommittee  on  the  Customs  Acts,  with  a  view  to 
the  reduction  or  repeal  of  the  duties  reTorred  to  in 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  until  it  shall  have 
considered  and  assented  to  the  engagements  in 
that  Treaty." 

Now,  had  this  been  merely  a  proposal  to 
the  effect  that,  instead  of  going  into  Com* 
mittee  on  the  Customs  Acts,  we  ought  to 
go  bto  Committee  on  tho  Treaty,  the  an* 
Bwer  which  was  given  to  it  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ezche* 
quer  must,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  per- 
fectly conclusive.     My  right  hon.  Friend 
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the  condaei  of  the  Uonse  in  ihiB  matter. 
What,  let  me  ask,  was  the  course  which 
was  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt  under  similar  cir* 
oumstanccs  ?  and  in  what  consists  the  djf. 
ferenee  between  that  course  and  that  which 
mj  right  hon.^  Friend  the  Chnncellor  of  the 
Bzehequer  has  pursued  ?  Mr.  Pitt  con- 
eluded  a  Commercial  Treaty,  which  had 
been  ratified  four  months  before  he  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  by  means  of  which  he  do- 
sired  to  give  certain  advantages  to  France. 
That  Treaty  contained  forty-seven  Articles, 
in  accordance  with  one  of  which  English- 
men might  travel  in  France  without  licence 
or  passport.  There  were  other  Articles  of 
the  same  kind  to  which  he  did  not  require 
the  assent  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  and, 
indeed;  I  doubt  whether  he  wanted  its 
sanction  to  any  but  the  6th  Article,  which 
embraced  all  the  changes  in  duties  which 
he  proposed.  Mr.  Pitt,  under  the  circum- 
stances, acted  in  a  rational  and  sensible 
manner.  He  asked  for  the  assent  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  those  particular 
ehangoB,  and  put.  them  into  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  Resolutions.  I  may  mention 
one  of  those  Resolutions,  which  will  show 
how  entirely  they  were  directed  to  the 
Customs'  duties.  The  Resolution  to  which 
I  refer  states  that  the  Committee  deemed 
it  expedient  that  the  wines  of  the  European 
dominions  of  the  French  King  imported 
directly  into  this  country  should  in  no 
case  pay  a  higher  duty  than  (hose  of  Por- 
tugal paid.  Here  is  a  specific  Resolution 
changing  the  Customs'  duties  on  wine, 
and  therefore  requiring  the  assent  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  thus  Mr.  Pitt 
went  on  to  deal  \iith  the  various  other 
provisions  of  the  treaty  requiring  that 
assent.  Having  obtained  that  assent,  Mr. 
Pitt  moved  an  Address  to  the  Crown, 
thanking  the  Sovereign  for  the  treaty 
which  had  been  concluded,  seeing  that  it 
would  tend  to  increase  trade  and  manu- 
factures, and  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of 
amity  between  this  country  and  France. 
Such,  then,  was  the  course  which  Mr.  Pitt 
pursued,  and  such  is  the  course  which  we 
propose  to  adopt.  We  desire  to  bring  be* 
fere  the  House  all  the  Resolutions  relating 
to  the  Customs  requiring  its  assent,  and, 
when  those  Resolutions  have  been  agreed 
to,  to  move  an  Address  to  the  Crown  on  the 
subject  of  the  Treaty.  The  hon.  Member 
lor  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Ayrton)  says 
thai  Mtnisters  acted  differently  in  those 
timea^  when  that  portion  of  the  metropolis 
bed  tie.  representativos^ times,  I  may  say. 


in  possing,  which  he  seems  to  regard  as 
having  been  much  happier  than  the  pre- 
sent. Those,  ho  contends,  were  times  when 
manufacturers  and  commercial  men  were 
not  listened  to,  and  it  was  left  to  Ministers 
to  bring  before  Parliament  matters  affect- 
ing the  commerce  of  mankind.  '  Does  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  let  me  ask,  conceive  that 
we  have  been  taking  this  absurd  course, 
and  negotiating  with  France  a  Treaty  por- 
tions of  which  were  expressly  declared  to 
require  the  assent  of  Parliament,  and  that 
then  we  laid  the  Treaty  quietly  on  the 
table  and  meant  to  evade  discussion  with 
respect  to  its  provisions  ?  Many  a  Minis- 
ter may  have  pursued  an  absurd  course, 
but  it  is,  I  believe,  a  more  stupid  one,  so 
far  as  1  am  aware,  than  any  Minister  ever 
pursued,  to  make  such  an  arrangement, 
submit  it  to  Parliament,  and  then  say  we 
mean  to  have  no  discussion  on  it.  Our 
course  is  a  plain  course.  It  is  the  course 
which  Mr.  Pitt  pursued  in  1787,  and  it 
seems  to  me  the  only  course  which  Par- 
liament can  rationally  pursue.  But  then, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  here  is  an  Ar« 
tide  which  implies  the  surrender  of  the 
power  of  the  Crown  to  prohibit  the  export 
of  coal,  which  involves  important  political 
considerations,  and  which,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  brought  specially  before  the  consi- 
deration of  Parliament.  Now,  I  find  in 
the  Treaty  of  1786  an  Article  of  very  con- 
siderable importance,  which  refers  to  many 
articles,  and  I  will  read  part  of  it  to  the 
House.  The  23rd  Article  of  that  treaty 
says — 

"  These  merchandises,  which  follow,  shall  not 
he  counted  among  contraband  goods — iron,  lead, 
sulphur,  coal,  wheat,  barley,  cordage,  sails,  pitch, 
d(c.,  but  shall  be  firee  to  be  carried  by  both  nations, 
even  to  places  belonging  to  an  enemy,  except  to 
such  places  as  may  be  actually  blockaded  or  in- 
vested." 

Now,  this  was  an  Article  which  very  clearly 
affected  the  export  of  these  ortides.  Of 
course  at  this  time  coal  was  not  an  article 
which  could  be  considered  contraband  of 
war;  but  there  were  other  articles,  such 
as  sail-cloth,  cordage,  and  other  materials 
of  that  kind ;  you  said  that  France  might 
carry  those  articles  to  a  country  with  which 
we  were  at  war,  if  it  were  not  actually 
blockaded  or  invested.  That  was  a  ques- 
tion clearly  affecting  the  power  of  this 
country  to  carry  on  war ;  but  did  Mr.  Pitt 
submit  a  Resolution  to  this  Houso  to  carry 
out  this  Article  of  the  treaty  ?  By  no 
means ;  it  was  not  even  mentioned ;  and 
yet,  I  repeat,  it  is  an  Article  as  much  af- 
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-^I  think  this  pro)>otition,  which  is  a  large 
proposition,  whether  as  a  commercial  treiettj 
or  a  hudget,  ought  to  he  met  iu  some  such 
way  as  that  of  which  notice  was  given  hj 
the  hon,.  Member  for  North  Essex — by  a 
Resolution  asserting  other  principles.  Let 
the  principles  asserted  in  this  way  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  and  the  principles  we 
hare  asserted  by  the  propositions  we  ha?e 
laid  before  the  House  come  into  open  and  fair 
combat,  and  see  which  have  the  assent  of 
Parliament  and  the  country.  Allusion  has 
been  made  to  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Fox. 
On  two  occasions  Mr.  Fox  endeavoured — 
once  with  success  and  at  another  time  with* 
out  success — to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
France;  but  in  the  Hrst  instance  he  began 
with  the  resolution,  Mying  that  whatever 
might  be  the  opinion  of  Parliament  with 
respect  to  that  treaty  with  France,  Parlia- 
ment would  justly  expect  the  faith  of  the 
Grown  and  the  engagements  which  had 
been  entered  into  by  the  Crown  to  be  in- 
violably adhered  to.  That  was  a  fair,  an 
honourable,  and  a  constitutional  course. 
In  the  second  instance,  when  the  treaty 
of  commerce  with  France  was  considered, 
at  soon  as  the  Hooso  went  into  Committee, 
at  the  end  of  the  firstf  Resolution,  he  pro- 
posed that  the  Chairman  should  leave  the 
chair,  thereby  giving  a  negative  to  the 
whole  proposition  which  had  been  laid  on 
the  table  by  Mr.  Pitt.  That  was  likewise 
a  fair  and  manly  course.  His  object  was 
to  defeat  the  treaty,  and  the  treaty  would 
have  been  at  an  end,  if  he  had  been  suc- 
cessful. This  is  the  way  in  which  an  honest 
and  constitational  statesman  proceeds;  but 
to  endeavour  to  embarrass  the  House  by 
questions  about  the  forms  of  proceedings- 
to  propose,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
seems  to  propose,  that  we  should  depart 
from  all  precedent  by  going  into  Committee 
on  the  Treaty,  and  that  this  House  should 
assume  the  right  of  making  a  treaty  with 
France,  of  negotiating  article  by  article, 
saying,  "This  Article  we  won't  have,  this 
second  we  shall  amend,  and  we  shall  place 
tliis  third  along  with  tho  exceptions,"  is 
unknown  to  the  constitution,  unworthy  of  a 
great  party,  and  to  which,  I  trnst,  this- 
House  will  give  no  countenance. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  rsfer  to  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty, 
but  he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
his  amazement  that  the  expectations  of  the 
House,  founded  on  the  20th  Article,  that 
tbdr  consent  was  to  be  asked  to  the  Articles 
of  this  Treatv,  should  now  turn  ont  to  be 
a  delusion.  The  words  of  the  Article  were : 


**  The  present  Treaty  shall  not  be  yalid  unlets 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  be  authorized  by  the 
assent  of  her  Pariiament  to  execute  the  engage- 
ments contracted  by  Her  in  the  Articles  of  tho 
present  Treaty." 

And  yet  the  hon.  and   learned  Attorney 
General  had  told  them  that  if  anybody  con- 
sidered  this  Arliclo  to  mean  that  the  assent 
of  Parliament  was  to  be  asked  to  those  en- 
gagements, Ills  conclusion  was  the  result 
of  an    idle   ingenuity.     They  had  heard, 
also,  from  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  this  Article  was  to  receive  a  limited 
and  qualified  construction.     On  that  point 
he  would  not  enter  into  any  controversy, 
but  would  simply  content  himself  with  ex* 
pressing  his  surprise  and  his  protest.    They 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  listen  to 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  juet  spoken  with 
great  respect  as  one  of  the  highest  con- 
stitutional authorities  iu  that  House ;  but 
he  should  like  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  whe* 
ther  in  all  his  experience  ho  could  recall 
a  single  instance  —  and  be  would  appeal 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  Chair 
whether  in  his  more  extended  researches 
he  could  cite  a  precedent — for  the  House  of 
Commons  being  placed  in  tho  position  in 
which  it  stood  that  night — being  called  on 
to  vote  on  certain  financial  propositions  of 
the  Government  so  entwined  with  a  politi- 
cal  treaty  that  every  vote  they  gave  in-^ 
volved  political  considerations,  and  yet  the 
treaty  out  of   which  those  considerations 
aroso  was    not  permitted  to  be  brought 
before  them  ?     It  was  the  function  of  that 
House  to  vote  annual  Supplies  witli  relation 
only  to  national  wants  and  interests;  but. 
they  were  now  asked  to  pass  financial  VoteSt 
every  one  of  which  carried  with  it  political 
responsibilities   and  grave  results,   while 
the  instrument  out  of  which  they  sprang 
was  not  before  them.     The  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.   Bright)  had  given 
them  some  appropriate  illustrations  of  the 
inconvenience  of  that  course  when  he  told 
the  House   that  if  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Essex  (Mr.  Du  Cane)  carried  h» 
Resolution  it  would  not  bo  possible  to  carry 
out  the  engagements  of  the  Treaty.     Thus^ 
if  he  (Mr.  Uorsmau)  thought  the  increased 
income  tax  grievous   to  his  constituenta* 
ho  was  answered,  '*  If  you  reduce  it  you 
shake  the  Treaty" — or,  if  he  complained 
that^tlie  paper  interest  had  been  too  strongly 
represented  ia  the  Cabinet  he  was  UAd^  *'!£ 
you  aet  on  tlmt  view  you  will  endanger  our 
relations  with  France."     Thus,  every  vote 
they  gave  entailed  political  responsibilities^ 
and  the  freedom  of  discussion  was  seriously 
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country,  and  the  respect  with  which  he 
treated  Parliament,  formed  a  strong  and  fa- 
Yourable  contrast  to  tho  secrecy  of  the  nego- 
tiations, the  secrecy  of  the  provisions,  the 
secrecy  of  the  ratification  of  this  Treaty, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  published 
and  proposed  to  Parliament,  and  preceded 
by  the  Budget— all  indicating  something 
yery  like  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  its 
authors  that  there  was  that  in  the  transac* 
tion  which  would  not  bear  the  light,  and 
which,  when  brought  to  light,  the  country 
would  not  approve.  But  the  real  and 
marked  difference  between  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  that  pursued  on  the  present 
occasion  was  this,  that  they  were  now 
asked  to  consider  tho  question  before  them 
merely  as  a  fiscal  question,  whereas  Mr. 
Pitt  laid  it  before  the  House  as  a  political, 
commercial,  and  financial  one.  And  that, 
in  fact,  was  the  tViplc  aspect  in  which  the 
proposition  of  the  Government  now  came 
before  them.  First,  there  was  the  financial 
exposition  for  the  year;  secondly  came  the 
treaty  of  reciprocity — a  national  compact 
between  France  and  England,  revising  and 
modifying  their  respective  tariffs  for  their 
mutual  advantage  ;  and,  thirdly,  there  was 
the  political  question,  wearing,  indeed,  the 
outward  and  tranquil  form  of  a  commercial 
convention  but  having  also  a  most  signifi- 
cant effect  upon  the  general  policy  of 
Europe.  Beginning  with  it  as  a  treaty, 
as  they  went  on  through  each  division  they 
found  it  grow  upon  them  in  its  scope  and 
importance,  owing  to  the  laws  of  public 
policy  it  touched,  tho  vast  interests  it  dis- 
turbed, and  the  higher  responsibilities  it 
entailed.  Treating  it  merely  as  a  budget, 
they  committed  themselves  only  for  a  year; 
it  was  a  purely  domestic  arrangement,  for 
which  they  were  accountable  to  no  one  but 
themselves.  Taking  it  as  a  treaty  of  re- 
ciprocity, they  committed  themselves  for 
future  years,  and  incurred  obligations  to 
France  as  well  as  to  England.  But,  as  a 
demonstration  of  renewed,  close,  and  in- 
timate alliance  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, they  challenged  for  it  the  attention 
of  the  whole  world.  It  afforded  matter  for 
thought  and  reflection  to  every  Cabinet  in 
Europe.  It  was  no  longer  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  wines,  calicoes,  and  manufactures. 
In  the  distracted  councils  of  Europe  it 
might  be  a  sword  thrown  into  the  scale. 
It  might  affect  the  boundaries  of  Empires 
or  the  validity  of  treaties.  It  might  mean 
a  )iew  Sovereignty  for  Savoy  ;  it  might 
mean  an  engagement  to  Switzerland  ;  it 
might  give  a  new  missioi^  to  France.  There 


was  not  a  Government  in  Europe— Europe 
which  had  been  in  a  state  of  disquietude 
sinco  the  present  ruler  of  France  filled  tlie 
throne — there  was  not  a  Cabinet  in  Europe 
which  might  not  tura  doubtingly  and  de» 
spondingly  to  England,  marvelling  how  she 
could  a  second  time  incur  the  heavy  and 
lasting  responsibility  of  giving  to  a  danger- 
ously predominant  and  aspiring  military 
Power  so  vast  an  accession  of  character^ 
and  strength,  and  influence,  not  unlikely 
to  be  used  for  purposes  which  England 
could  not  afterwards  control.  Was  he 
exaggerating  the  gravity  of  the  questions 
before  them  ?  Was  it  right  that  their 
consideration  should  be  prejudiced  and 
marred  by  their  being  all  huddled  up  to* 
gether  ?  Was  it  unreasonable  to  ask  that 
they  should  be  separated  ?  The  course 
forced  upon  them  was  the  more  uncalled 
for,  because  great  questions  of  national 
interest  were  approached  by  every  Mem*, 
ber  of  that  House  with  one  principle  and 
one  sentiment.  They  were  all  anxious  to 
co-operate  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer  in  providing,,  as  Parliament  always 
did  provide,  liberally  for  the  requirements 
of  the  year.  They  were  all  anxious  to  ex« 
tend  our  commercial  relations  wich  other 
countries,  while  in  doing  so  they  were 
faithful  to  the  great  principles  of  commer- 
cial freedom  which  were  now  the  law  of 
the  land.  They  were  all  anxious  to  culti- 
vate the  friendship  and  alliance  of  France. . 
[**  Oh,  oh!*']  Yes,  to  the  utmost  that 
was  consistent  with  a  vigilant  regard  to 
English  interests  and  honour ;  and,  let 
him  add,  consistently  also  with  maintain- 
ing the  respect  and  goodwill  of  the  other 
Powers  of  Europe.  But  how  could  they 
turn  their  attention  to  questions  of  that  de- 
scription in  the  consideration  of  a  Budget, 
which  was  itself  a  large  financial  scheme, 
and  deserving  of  full  and  separate  con- 
sideration ?  Such  a  Budget,  one  of  the. 
most  important  ever  presented  to  the 
House,  surely  deserved  to  be  taken  on  its 
own  merits  as  a  financial  scheme.  But  the 
Government  would  not  let  them  do  so.- 
The  Budget  was  founded  on  a  Commercial 
Treaty,  and  the  Treaty,  in  turn,  was 
founded  on  political  considerations.  What 
was  the  Treaty  ?  What  were  the  political 
considerations  by  which  it  was  to  be  judged  ? 
Viewed  as  a  financial  measure,  as  a  mere 
question  of  facts  and  figures,  it  might  be 
subjected  to  some  very  simple  tests.  The 
first  requisite  in  a  Budget  was  that  it 
should  make  the  financial  year  close  welt.  • 
If  it  provided  ample  supplies  for  the  year, 
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draining  his  land,  expecting  by  a  larger 
M^uoe  to  raise  money  with  which  to  pa^ 
Lift  debts.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
qner*8,  he  was  afraid,  resembled  more  the 
U'regularity  of  the  spendthrift  who  squan- 
dered the  money  that  might  have  fertilized 
the  soil,  and  then,  when  his  debts  fell 
doot  went  upon  the  highway  and  robbed 
the  first  comer.  The  proposed  abolition 
of  the  paper  duty  was  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  important  financial  mea- 
rare  which  bad  been  submitted  to  Par- 
liament by  any  Minister  in  our  day,  not 
on  account  of  the  nature  and  amount  of 
^e  impost  itself  but  of  the  principle 
which  the  Government  was  establishing, 
and  the  grave  consequences  likely  to  arise 
from  it.  The  constitutional  maxim  was 
only  to  reduce  taxation  when  there  was 
a  sarpltts.  But  the  abolition  of  a  re- 
renue  tax  and  substitution  of  an  income 
tax  afforded  no  relief  to  taxation  ;  it  was 
only  shifting  the  tax  from  one  class  to 
another.  If  that  was  to  be  done  it  was^ 
manifestly  unjust  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  should  dwell  eloquently  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  the  frauds 
and  evils  of  the  tax  he  was  abolishing,  and 
pass  by,  without  a  single  word  of  comment, 
the  greater  frauds  and  evils  incident  to  the 
tax  ho  was  proposing.  In  that  way  they 
went  on  step  by  step,  from  year  to  year, 
remitting  indirect  taxation  and  adding 
direct  taxes,  without  any  inquiry  whatever 
as  to  the  justice  of  such  a  course  ;  shifting, 
in  fact,  the  whole  taxation  of  the  country 
indirectly,  without  public  explanation  or  in- 
quiry, from  one  class  to  another  in  a  man- 
ner that  became  as  oppressive  as  it  was  un- 
just. They  might  complain  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  inflicting  heavy 
burdens  on  the  community  and  introducing 
new  principles  of  taxation.  What  was  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  answer?  He  re- 
plied that  he  was  only  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  the  Government  under  this  new 
treaty,  and  that  he  was  but  a  unit  in  that 
Government.  The  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  have  large  war  Estimates  this 
year  in  order  to  obtain  security  against 
France.  Security  against  France  !  Why, 
they  had  just  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  friendship  with  Franco.  Lot  the  House 
see  that  treaty,  because  they  could  then 
reduce  the  Estimates.  '*  Oh,  no !  "  was  the 
answer,  ''  the  Treaty  leads  to  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  Estimates.'*  We  have  now 
two  policies  to  pay  for — we  raise  taxes 
for  war  and  at  the  same  time  pay  subsidies 
for  peace ;  we  addressed  our  Ally  with  a 


sword  in  one  hand  and  a  sop  in  the  other  ; 
and  while  from  one  side  of  the  account  we 
take  off  £2,000,000  of  taxes  to  enable  us 
to  meet  Franco  in  the  embraces  of  peace, 
we  take  care  to  add  £10,000,000  to  the 
other  side  of  the  account  that  we  might 
meet  him  in  the  shock  of  war.  He  did 
not  compreliend  that  double  policy  ;  it  was 
not  satisfactory  to  the  country  ;  we  had 
to  sustain  the  expense  of  peace  and  war 
at  the  same  time.  If  we  might  have  peace 
with  France,  let  us  make  every  effort  which 
a  civilized.  Christian  people  could  exert 
to  establish  it ;  if,  on  the  other  hand  — 
which  might  Heaven  avert! — wo  had  to 
go  to  war  with  France,  let  us  gird  up  our* 
selves  for  that  war.  But  it  was  the  pre- 
sent system  of  peace  and  war  expenditure, 
without  tbo  policy  of  either,  that  was  griev- 
ous and  perplexing;  for,  although  the  Go- 
vernment told  the  country  they  had  con- 
cluded a  Treaty  of  peace,  their  armaments 
were  far  more  eloquent  than  their  Treaty  ; 
and  it  was  little  comfort  to  know  they  had 
peace  on  their  lips  when  they  had  war  in 
their  Budget  and  their  Councils.  There- 
fore, he  said,  let  them  produce  their  Treaty. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Birming- 
ham said,  why  did  the  House  not  man- 
fully oppose  the  Treaty  ;  and  tho  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  cheered  that  ob- 
servation. He  (Mr.  Horsman)  said  to  the 
Government,  why  did  they  not  manfully 
produce  it  and  challenge  the  judgment  of 
the  House  upon  it?  But  he  thought  he 
could  answer  the  question  himself — there 
was  a  great  blot  in  their  Treaty.  It  was 
like  everything  else  in  the  hollow  and  dis- 
ingeouous  alliance  with  France  ;  it  was  but 
a  screen  and  a  cloak  for  the  increased 
armaments  of  France  we  should  still  have 
to  rival  and  confront.  If  the  object  was 
to  negotiate  a  Treaty  of  peace,  why  did 
they  not  go  moro  directly  to  the  point? 
Why  did  they  not  tell  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  that  it  was  the  rivalry  of  arma- 
ments which  formed  the  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  peace  ?  Why  did  they 
not  say,  **  We  will  abolish  our  duties  in 
your  favour,  if  you  will  dismantle  your 
navy?"  A  proposal  of  that  kind  would 
have  enabled  Ministers  to  come  to  that 
House  with  clean  hands ;  but  a  treaty 
which  ignored  all  reference  to  the  existing 
rivalry  in  armaments  was  delusive  and  un- 
satisfactory. Did  any  negotiation  what- 
ever turn  upon  the  respective  armaments 
of  the  two  countries  ?  If  the  French  Em- 
peror was  not  told  that  it  was  the  rivalry 
in  armaments  which  lay  in  the  way  of  peace. 
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oal  with  the  fair  and  constitutional  drift  of 
the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  I  wonder  he  should  even  contemplate 
a  diyiBion»  and  that  he  and  those  around 
him  should  not  saj,  "  We  made  our  Motion 
in  utter  mistake  and  inadvertence;  we  are 
satisfied  that  you  are  going  to  do  the  rerj 
thing  that  we  said  jou  ought  to  do,  and, 
therefore,  we  will  not  trouble  the  House  to 
divide  upon  so  foolish  a  proposition."  How< 
ever,  it  is  said  that  the  House  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  an 
opinion  upon  the  Treaty  itself.  Well,  my 
noble  and  my  right  hon.  Friends  stated 
that  it  is  our  intention  to  give  the  House 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinion  by 
an  Address  of  approval  to  the  Crown. 
When  that  Address  is  moved,  it  will  be 
competent  to  any  Gentleman  to  assign  his 
reasons  why,  disapproving  of  any  portion 
of  the  Treaty  other  than  those  which  will 
have  been  the  subject  of  preceding  Reso- 
lutions upon  the  Customs,  he  objects  to 
give  his  sanction  to  the  Treaty  in  the  aggre- 
gate. We  are  following  precisely  the  pre- 
cedent set  hy  Mr.  Pitt  in  every  portion  of 
its  substance,  and  are  going  to  bring  the 
Treaty  before  the  House  in  the  first  place 
in  detail,  as  far  as  Legislative  enactment  is 
necessary,  and  afterwards  in  the  aggregate 
by  an  Address  to  the  Crown.  We  are 
going  to  bring  this  Treaty  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  Parliament  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  brought 
the  treaty  of  1786  before  it  in  tho  year 
1787.  I  should  have  thought  it  needless 
to  repeat  the  arguments  which  have  been 
80  conclusively  and  so  eloquently  urged  by 
my  right  hon.  and  my  noble  Friends,  if  I 
had  not  thought  it  really  necessary  to  say 
a  word  or  two  upon  the  speech  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down.  My 
right  hon.  Friend,  1  see,  entirely  agrees 
with  me  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
arguments  of  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  have  been  demolished  by  those 
who  sit  near  me.  My  right  hon.  Friend, 
like  a  benevolent  bystander,  seeing  that 
those  for  whom  his  sympathies  are  enlisted 
stood  greatly  in  need  of  assistance,  came 
to  their  aid  like  a  good  Samaritan,  and 
made  a  diversion  in  their  favour.  He 
doubted  at  first  how  he  could  do  it;  but  he 
bethought  himself  that  he  had  ready  a  most 
eloquent  speech  which  ho  had  intended  to 
deliver  upon  the  Budget.  He  saw  that  there 
could  not  be  a  better  opportunity,  a  fuller 
House,  a  finer  audience  upon  which  to  be- 
stow that  eloquent  argumentative  oration 
which  circumstances  had   precluded  him 
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from  delivering  upon  a  former  occasion, 
and  he  thought  that  it  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent diversion.  Therefore  he  did  not 
say  a  word  upon  the  Motion  before  the 
House,  but  dashed  at  once  into  the  Budget, 
r  beg  his  pardon;  I  misrepresent  him. 
Some  few  words  he  did  say  in  the  begin- 
ning about  tho  Treaty,  and  moat  important 
words  they  were,  because  if  his  arguments 
and  opinions  have  any  value  he  ought  not 
Co  move  anything  about  the  Budget,  or 
about  the  course  of  proceeding;  he  ought 
at  once  to  propose  a  declaration  of  non- in- 
tercourse between  England  and  France. 
Why,  his  argument  went  to  that.  He 
said,  *'  I  object  to  your  Treaty,  because  it 
tends  to  increase  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  France.**  He  could  not  deny  that  it 
would,  by  the  necessary  operation  of  in- 
ternational intercourse,  tend  to  increase  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  England;  but  he 
says  that  anything  which  tends  to  make 
France  richer,  more  prosperous,  more  com- 
mercial, more  industrious,  is  a  danger  to 
England.  1  say  that  if  that  is  a  danger 
to  England,  he  ought  at  once  to  propose  a 
law  that  wo  should  have  no  intercourse 
with  France.  Let  us  have  no  more  rela- 
tions with  France;  let  our  industry  go  to 
other  countries;  lot  us  abstain  from  any- 
thing which,  by  developing  industry  and  a 
commercial  spirit,  may  tend  to  make  the 
people  of  France  think  more  of  the  occu- 
pations of  peace  than  of  those  of  war, 
which  may  tend  to  unite  and  cement  the 
two  nations  together;  let  us  put  France 
under  a  ban,  and  if  we  are  to  have  com- 
merce, let  us  have  it  with  any  other,  or 
every  other  nation  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  rose  amid  confusion 
and  said,  the  noble  Lord,  I  am  sure,  will 
thank  mo  for  telling  him  that  1  did  not  say 
one  single  syllable — ["  Oh,  oh  !"] 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  I  reaffirm 
that  which  I  have  staled.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  a  better  memory  than  other 
people,  but  I  can  recollect  that  which 
passed  in  debate  a  few  minutes  ago.  I 
say,  then,  that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  consistent,  that  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  ought  to  come.  However,  his  object 
was  to  take  the  House  off  upon  another 
scent,  and  he  therefore  delivered  a  long 
discourse  upon  the  Budget  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer— a  speech,  no  doubt,  very  able  and 
very  full  of  argument,  but  one  which  had  no 
earthly  reference  to  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion. No  doubt  great  latitude  ought 
to  bo   allowed  to  every   Member  of  this 
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Sorope,  a.  P. 

Cftve,  S. 

Horsman,  rt.  hon.  E. 

MoDHm,  bog.  W.  J. 

Sejmoar,  Sir  If. 

Churohill,  Lord  A.  S. 

Hotham,  Lord 

Uorrii,  D. 

Sejmour,  H.  D. 

CloM,  M.  C. 

Howes,  E. 

MoBtjii,boD.T.£.M.L 

Sejmour,  W.D. 

Cobbold.J.O. 

Hume.  W.  W.  F. 

N.pier.  Sir  C. 

Sh»fto,  R.  D. 

Coohrane,  A.  D.  R.W.B. 

Hunt,  G.  W. 

NohU,  J.  W. 

Shelley.  Sir  J.  V. 
Sheridan,  H.  B. 

Codringtoii,SirW. 

Ingestre.  Visot. 

Korri.,  J.  T. 

Cole.  bon.  E. 

Jennyn,  Enri 

North,  F. 

Smith,  J.  B. 

Colliw,  T. 

JorTi»,Capt, 

O'Brien,  P. 

Smith.  M.  T. 

Cooper,  C.  W. 

Johnitone,bon.  H.B. 

Ogitvj,  Sir  J. 

Smith,  AuguituB 

Corry.  rt.  hon,  H.L. 

Jolliflb,  H.  H. 

On>low,  G. 

Smjrth,  Col. 

CnrK>n,  Vi»ot. 

Kekewioh.  3.  T. 

Ckbone.  R.  B. 

D.»Uon.R. 

Kelly,  Sir  F. 

Owen,  Sir  J. 

W.  M. 

Dawaon.  R.  P. 

Kendall,  K. 

PMke,  G.  H. 

Stafford.  Marqoew  of 

Deede.,W. 

Kennard,  R.  W. 

P.get,  C. 

Staniland.  M. 

Diokun,  GoL 

P»gel,  Lorf  A. 

SUniftld,  J. 

DItraeli,  rt.  bon.  B. 

King,  J.  K. 

Paget,  Lord  C. 

Steel,  J. 

Drsx,  J.S.W.  S.  G.  D 

Knatchbull,  W.  P. 

Stnart.  Col. 

Du  Cane,  C. 

Knight,  F.  W; 

Pwtoo.  Sir  J. 

Sykes,  Col.  W.  U. 

Knoi.  Col. 

Peai»,  H. 

Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 

Dnnoombe,  hon.  W.  E. 

Knox.  hon.  Major  S. 

Peel.  Sir  H, 

Tajlor.  H. 

Dunn.  J. 

Laoon.  Sir  E. 

Peel,  rt.  hon.  P. 

Thompwn,  H.  S. 
Tite.V: 

Dnnne,  Col. 

Leeke,  Sir  II. 

Peto,  Sir  S.  M. 

Du  Pre,  C.  G. 

Lefroy,  A. 

Pigott.  F. 

Edwards,  Major 

Legh.  W.  J. 

PilUnglon,  J. 

TreUwny.SirJ.  S. 

Egerton.  Sir  P.  G. 

Leighton,  Sir  B. 

Pinoej,  Col. 

Turner,  J.  A. 

EgortoD.hoiLA.  F. 

Leslie.  0.  P. 

Pollard-Urqnh«t.  W. 

Trnle.Col.  K. 

Egerton,  E.  C. 

Liddcll.  hon.  H.  G. 

Ponionbjr,  hon.  A. 

Vemey,  Sir  H. 

iECv^^.-."- 

Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 

Portiii>ii,hDD.W.H.B. 

VUliera,  rt.  bon.  C.  P. 

Ung.  R.  P. 

Prjrie.  E.  L. 

Virion,  H.  H. 

LcngfloM,  R. 

Pritohard,  J. 

Walter,  J, 

Farquhar,  Sir  H. 

Lopes.  Sir  M. 

Probj,  Urd 

Warre,  J.  A. 

Par^r.J. 

Lyall,  G. 

Pngh.D.  (Cannarlhen- 

Walkina,  Col.  L. 

Fellawea,  E. 

Lygon,  hon.  F. 

.hire) 

Weynisi,J.H.E. 

F«nro«>on.SirJ. 

Lytton,  rt.  hon.  Sir  0 

Pnllar,  C.  W.  G. 

Weitem.  S. 

Filmer.SirE. 

E.  L.  B. 

BajDham.  Viwl. 

Weathaad.  J.  P.  B. 

Fit»Gerald,W.R.S. 

Maoaolay,  K. 

Rioardo,  J.  1- 

Whallej,  G.  ii. 

Koreiler,  rt.  boa.  Col. 

MaoEioy,  E. 

Ricardo,  0. 

Whitbread,  S. 

Fonter.  Sir  G. 

Malins.  R. 

Bf«h,  U. 

Wiokham.  H.  W. 

Card,  R.  S. 

Manner>.rt.hn.Lord  J. 

WUlooj.  B.  M-a. 

Gamrtt,  W.  J. 

Marob,  Earl  of 

William.,  W. 

George.  J. 

Maxwell,  bon.  Col. 

Roebuck, J.  A. 

Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 

Gilpin.  Col. 

Miles,  Sir  W. 

BothKhiW,  BaronL.de 

Wise.  J.  A. 

Miller,  T.  J. 

Rothichild.BaroaM.de 

Wood.  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 

Goddftpd,  A.  L. 

Mill>.  A. 

RoopiiU,  ff. 

Wood.,  n. 

Goff.  T.  W. 

Montagu,  Lord  R. 

Runell.  I.ord  J. 

Woralay,  Lord 

Gordon,  C.  W. 

Riuwll.  H. 

WrightMU.  W.  B. 

Gore,  J.  R.  0. 

Mordannt,  Sir  C. 

Ruwell,  A. 

Wyld.  J. 

Gore,  W.  R.  0. 

Morgan.  0. 

RuMell,  F.  W. 

Wyvill,  M. 

Graham,  Lord  W. 

Morgan,  bon.  M^jor 

St.  Anbjn.  J. 

Grearei,  E, 

Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  J.  U 

Salomon!,  Mr.  Aid. 

I«U*B«. 

Greenall.  O. 

Mure,  D. 

Salt,  Titu 

Brand,  hon.  H.  B. 

Greene.  J. 

Murray,  W. 

Soholrfeld,  W. 

Gray,  Capt. 

Gr«y  de  ViltoD,  Vuwt, 

Newark.  Vi«t. 

Soott,  Sir  W. 

Newdegate,  C.  N. 

Griffith,  C.  D. 

Newport,  Vi«!t. 

L»t  of 

hi  Noes. 

Grogan,  Sir  E. 

Nicol.  W. 
North.  Col, 

Add«rle7,rt.bon.  C.B 

Bontinck,  G.  W.  P. 

Hamilton,  I.ord  C. 

N.,rthMiiii  s»s  n. 

AnnoeUr,  hon.  Capt.  II 

Hamilton.  Major 

Arbnthnotl,  hon.  Gen. 

Bernard,  T.  T. 

Hardy,  G. 

Arehdall,  Capt.  M. 

Blackburn,  P. 

Uartopp,  E.  B. 

A>t<ill,  J.  U. 

Bond,  J.  W,  M'G. 

H..»rd,  M. 

Airtoa,  A.  3. 

BoTiU,  W. 

Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W, 

BaUe*,  C. 

Bowyer,  G, 

Henneisy.  J.  F. 

B«Uie.  H.  J. 

Boyd.  J. 

Herbert,  Col.  P. 

Ban.  E. 

Heygate,  Sir  F.W.- 

Itarij.^,A,n. 

Brldgei,  Sir  B.  W. 

Hill,  hon.  R.  C. 

Buing.T. 

Brocklebant,  J. 

Uolfcrd.  R.  S. 

Bartow,  W.  B. 

Brooks.  R. 

Batborst,  A.  A. 

Bruce,  Major  0. 

Hood,  Sir  A.  A. 

Baaoh.  W.  W.  B. 

Burghley,  Lord 

Hope.  G.  W. 

BeetiTB.  Earl  of 

Caima.  Sir  11.  M'C. 

Hornby.  W.  II. 

Cnrtwright,Col. 

llonifall.T.  B. 
3  A  S 
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questioo    ))ad   been    raised   by  the  India 
Honse  wbetlier   or  not   one   company  in 
depot  TTould  be  sufficient,  and  that  was 
now  a  matter  under  discussion. 
Resolution  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  Februat-y  21, 1860. 

MnnjTES.]  PuBuc  Bills.— 1»  Law  and  Equity ; 

Plea  on  Indictments. 
2*  Companies  (1860). 

LAW   AND  EQUITY  BILL. 
PRESENTED.      FIRST  READING. 

The  lord  GEA'^GELLOR  presented 
a  Bill  for  the  further  Amendment  of  the 
Process,  Practice  and  Mode  of  Pleading 
in  and  enlarging  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law  at  West- 
minster. The  noble  and  learned  Lord  said 
the  Bill  had  been  drawn  in  compliance  with 
the  recommendation  contained  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne 
that  some  attempt  should  be  made  for  such 
further  fusion  ot  law  and  equity  as  might 
be  necessary  to  insure  that  in  every  suit 
the  rights  of  the  paities  might  be  satis- 
factorily determined  by  the  Court  in  which 
the  suit  was  commenced. 

Bill  read  l\ 

PLEA  ON  INDICTMENTS  BILL. 
PRESENTED.     FIRST  READING. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  in  presenting  a 
Bill  for  removing  Doubts  on  the  Plea  of 
Persons  indicted,  said,  he  quite  agreed  that 
the  Bill  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  just  laid 
upon  the  table,  would  be  an  excellent 
measure;  for  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  give  additional  powers  to  the  admirable 
common  law  courts  of  this  country,  and  he 
could  call  to  mind  numerous  instances  in 
which  such  an  extension  of  power  would 
have  saved  enormous  expense  and  delay  to 
auitors.  He  begged  to  lay  upon  the  table 
a  Bill  rendering  it  unnecessary  for  prisoners 
to  plead  •*  guilty"  or  *•  not  guilty"  at  their 
trials.  Some  such  measure  had  long  been 
earnestly  desired  by  numerous  visiting  ma- 
gistrates and  chaplains  of  gaols,  who  had 
petitioned  their  Lordships  on  the  subject. 
By  the  conitruotion  of  the  English  law  the 


plea  of  *'  not  guilty"  simply  meant  that  the 
person  pleading  it  wished  to  be  tried;  but 
it  appeared  by  the  number  of  petitions  that 
had  been  presented  by  magistrates,  chap- 
lains of  goals  and  others,  that  it  very  fre- 
quently happened  that  in  the  interval  be- 
tween commitment  and  trial  the  prisoner, 
either  from  the  internal  conviction  of  con- 
science, or  through  the  exhortations  of 
worthy  and  reverend  men  conceived  that  he 
would  only  be  adding  to  the  crime  by  plead- 
ing "not  guilty;"  the  consequence  of  which 
was  that  many  prisoners  pleaded  **  guilty" 
to  indictments  upon  which  no  conviction 
could  have  been  had,  rather  than  tell 
what  they  conceived  to  be  a  falsehood  in 
the  presence  of  the  Court.  To  obviate  this 
he  had  introduced  the  present  Bill,  which 
would  enable  prisoners  to  be  put  on  their 
trial  without  calling  upon  them  to  say  any- 
thing to  which  a  conscientious  objection 
could  be  raised.  The  question  lie  proposed  to 
substitute  for  the  question  at  present  put 
by  the  officer  of  the  Court,  whether  the 
prisoner  says  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty  was 
the  question,  whether  he  desires  to  be  tried 
or  pleads  guilty;  and  in  case  the  prisoner 
answers  that  he  desires  to  be  tried,  that 
answer  should  be  taken  to  be  a  plea  of  not 
guilty  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  observed 
that  one  of  the  Bills  which  he  laid  upon 
the  table  on  a  former  occasion  contained 
similar  provisions  to  those  proposed  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Bill  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  ;  but  ho  failed  to  carry  the  measure. 
He  hoped  that  better  success  would  attend 
the  present  measure. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  he  had 
looked  through  the  various  law  Bills  of  the 
last  few  Sessions,  and  had  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  provision  of  the  kind;  but  he 
should  be  very  hnppy  if  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  would  adopt  this  Bill  as  his 
own  child,  and  carry  it  through. 

Bill  read  l\ 

ITALY— SIGNOR  BONCOMPAGNI  AND 
THE  BRITISH  CHARGE  D'AFFAIRES  AT 

FLORENCE. 
EXPLANATION. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  he  wished  to 
state  to  the  House  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Corbett,  Her  Majesty's  Chargi  d* Affaires 
at  Florence,  with  reference  to  his  alleged 
attendance  at  the  official  reception  of 
Signer  Boncompagni  on  New  Year's  Day. 
Mr.  Corbett  denied  that  he  had  attendee 
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difficulties  and    inconTeniences   to   whicli 
such  excesses  would  be  sure  to  lead. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  said,  he 
should  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  much 
into  the  question,  especially  as  his  noble 
Friend  had  himself  expressed  the  same 
opinion  as  he  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle) 
thought  it  his  duty  to  do  in  regard 
to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  The 
Act  to  which  the  petitioners  referred 
was  intended  to  amend  the  constitution  of 
Tasmania  in  two  respects.  The  Act  of 
the  year  1857  which  conferred  representa- 
tiTO  Gorernment  on  that  Colony,  provided 
that  it  should  have  two  Houses  of  Legisla- 
ture of  which  the  lower  one,  known  as  the 
House  of  Assembly,  was  to  consist  of  thirty 
Members,  and  the  upper  House,  or  Legis- 
lative Council,  was  to  be  composed  of  fif- 
teen, of  whom  a  certain  number — ^Ye — 
should  go  out  annually  by  rotation.  It 
was  found,  howe?er,  that  Members  some- 
times resigned  their  seats,  and  this  had 
the  effect  of  causing  those  below  them  to 
go  out  before  their  time  in  the  usual 
course  of  rotation  had  nrriyed.  In  this 
way  it  might  possibly  happen  that  through 
a  direct  party  manoeuvre  —  of  course  he 
was  putting  an  extreme  case — the  whole 
Council  would  cease  to  exist.  In  the 
Act  then  under  their  Lordships'  con- 
sideration a  provision  was  inserted  which 
would  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  a 
contingency  by  enacting  that  the  Mem- 
bers should  not  possess  the  power  of  resign- 
ing, but  should  retain  their  seats  for  the 
period  for  which  they  were  elected.  But 
the  main  objection  of  the  petitioners  was 
directed  against  another  provision  of  the 
measure,  by  which  judges  were  disquali- 
fied from  holding  seats  in  the  Legislative 
Council.  The  petitioners  had  elected  as 
their  representative  an  eminent  judge, 
and  they  naturally  wished  to  retain  his 
services  in  that  character.  The  question 
thus  raised  was  one  which  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  country  ;  and  none  who  had 
heard  it  could  fail  to  remember  the  cele- 
brated speech  in  which  the  late  Lord 
Macaulay  had  advocated  the  policy  of  leav- 
ing the  English  Master  of  the  Rolls  eligible 
to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
whatever  opinion  might  be  held  upon  that 
point  in  this  country,  ho  believed  that 
every  one  who  was  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  Tasmania  must  feel  that 
the  provision  in  the  Act  in  question  was  a 
very  wholesome  one.  The  population  of 
that  colony  was  very  limited ;  the  legis- 
lative body  itself  consisted  o(  only  a  few 


members,  and  the  Judges  had  actually, 
upon  some  occasions,  to  decide  upon  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  assembly  of 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to 
be  members.  It  was  farther  stated  by  the 
petitioners  that  the  Act  had  been  passed 
through  the  Tasmanian  Legislature  with 
undue  haste.  Now  he  admitted  that  mea- 
sures apppeared  to  be  sometimes  adopted 
by  our  Colonial  Legislatures  with  too  much 
rapidity,  but  he  thought  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  be  a  very  strong  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  refuse  its 
sanction  to  Acts  which  had  received  the 
approval  of  free  assemblies  merely  because 
the  Standing  Orders  had  been  suspended 
upon  the  occasion  of  their  passing.  On 
the  whole,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  Crown 
should  withhold  its  assent  to  the  Act.  lie 
had  not  thought  proper  to  advise  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  give  it  Her  sanction  while  a  notice 
upon  the  subject  stood  upon  their  Lord- 
ships' books  ;  but,  as  the  question  had  been 
introduced,  he  begged  leave  to  inform  his 
noble  Friend  and  the  House  that  it  was  now 
his  intention,  without  any  further  delay,  to 
recommend  Her  Majesty  to  assent  to  the 
Act. 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY  had  also  a  peti- 
tion to  present  from  Tasmania,  though 
relating  to  a  point  somewhat  different  from 
that  embraced  in  the  petition  presented  by 
his  noble  Friend,  and  not  from  so  nume- 
rous a  body.  The  persons  from  whom  his 
petition  emanated  were  the  Clergy  of  Tas- 
mania, on  behalf  of  themselves  and  all  other 
Colonial  Chaplains  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  whose  interests  are  endongered,  and 
they  prayed  their  Lordships  to  advise  Her 
Majesty  to  withhold  Her  assent  to  the 
Colonial  Act  to  provide  for  the  Abolition 
upon  certain  terms  of  State  Aid  to  Reli- 
gion in  the  colony.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  his  belief  that  the  case  ho 
had  to  state  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners 
was  one  which  would  justify  the  Colonial 
Secretary  in  advising  Her  Majesty  to  with- 
hold her  assent  to  the  measure  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  Tasmanian  Legislation. 
From  the  first  formation  of  the  colony 
there  was  set  apart  a  large  amount  of  re- 
serves in  land  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  These 
were  subsequently  to  a  great  extent  re- 
served by  the  Crown,  and  in  1837  a  mea- 
sure was  introduced  enacting  that  wherever 
a  church  was  erected  on  certain  conditions 
a  clergyman  should  be  appointed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Crown,  at  the  yearly  sti- 
pend of  £200  for  life,  or  during  good  beha 
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of  State  to  see  that  the  persons  who 
had  gone  out  in  the  capacity  of  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  and  many  of  whom 
had  exercised  their  important  public  func- 
tions for,  as  he  bad  said,  thirty  years, 
should  bo  treated  with  something  like 
justice  and  equity.  He  had  a  strong  sense 
of  the  merits  of  the  case  of  the  petitioners, 
and  did  tmst  that  he  should  receire  from 
the  noble  Duke  a  more  favourable  answer 
than  that  given  to  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Barl  of  Carnarvon). 

The  Duke  op  NEWCASTLE  agreed 
with  the  noble  Earl  that  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  was  bound  under  all  circum- 
stances to  see  that  in  the  Acts  of  the  Co- 
lonial Legislature  private  and  individual 
rights  were  protected.  The  noble  Earl 
had  no  need  to  press  that  point  upon  him 
or  upon  the  House,  because  he  trusted 
before  he  sat  down  to  satisfy  their  Lord- 
ships that  he  had  not  neglected  that  por- 
tion of  his  duty.  But  the  matter  was  not 
so  simple  as  the  noble  Earl  appeared  to 
regard  it — chiefly  because  the  noble  Earl 
laboured  under  some  slight  mistake  as  to 
the  real  facts  of  the  case.  If,  indeed,  the 
Colonial  Act  to  which  the  noble  Earl  re- 
ferred had  made  it  a  sine  qud  non  that  the 
£15,000  a  year  should  in  all  time  coming 
be  devoted  to  religious  purposes  in  the 
colony,  then,  indeed,  the  case  would  be 
simple,  and  he  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle) 
would  be  free  from  all  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  as  well  as  from  the  great  anxiety 
he  had  felt  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  bad  come. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  I  did  not  say 
that  the  Act  made  it  a  sine  qud  non^  but 
that  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  authorizing 
the  Colonial  Legislature  to  deal  with  this 
matter,  made  it  a  sine  qud  non  that  they 
should  reserve  in  the  Act  a  fund  for  re* 
Kgious  worship. 

The  Duke  op  NEWCASTLE  said, 
that  practically  the  result  was  the  same 
either  way,  but  his  noble  Friend  had  not 
>'epeated  quite  accurately  the  words  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  reality, 
Lord  John  Russell's  despatch  in  1839 
would  rather  tell  against  the  petitioners 
^n  in  their  favour.  His  Loi*dship  said 
that  the  exemplary  persons  who  were  now 
devoting  themselves  to  the  cause  of  re- 
Bgiovs  instruction  in  these  remote  colonies 
must 


great  importanco  that  all  clergymen  and  school- 
masters at  'New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  especially  all  who  may  hereafter  resort 
thither »  should  most  distinctly  understand  that 
the  continuance  of  their  stipends  cannot  he  ab- 
solutely guaranteed  to  them  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  who  can  be  responsible  only  for  the 
exercise  of  the  legitimate  authority  and  influence 
of  the  Crown  with  the  local  Legislatures  for  pre- 
venting any  departure  from. the  principles  already 
sanctioned  by  those  Legislatures  on  this  subject." 

The  despatch,  therefore,  it  would  be  seen, 
bore  a  different  construction  from  that  put 
upon  it  by  the  petitioners.  But  he  would 
not  lay  any  great  stress  upon  this  despatch, 
because  subsequent  instructions  had  been 
sent  out  by  Colonial  Secretaries,  and  it  did 
not  tell  materially  one  way  or  the  other. 
But  the  Act  did  not  prevent  the  local  Le- 
gislature from  dealing  with  this  £15,000 
a  year.  It  was  expressly  so  stated  in  a 
despatch  of  his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey). 
The  enclosure  contained  in  that  despatch, 
being  a  copy  of  one  addressed  by  him  to 
the  Governor  of  the  neighbouring  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  was  to  this  effect : — 

"  All  other  salaries  except  those  of  the  Go- 
vernors and  Judges  are  placed  by  Parliament 
under  the  ordinary  control  of  the  Legislature. 
With  regard  to  the  mode  of  exercising  this  con- 
trol you  will,  however,  observe  that  reductions  of 
fixed  establishments,  or  of  any  expenditure  pro- 
vided for  by  permanent  laws,  can  only  be  effected 
by  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  which,  of  course, 
require  the  assent  of  the  Grown,  signified  by  your- 
self, and  confirmed  by  Her  Majesty ;  but  I  wish 
you  distinctly  to  understand  that  there  is  no  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  Iler  Majesty's  Government  to 
prevent  prospective  reductions  of  charges  which, 
m  the  opinion  of  the  colonists,  will  safely  admit 
of  being  diminished.  The  interests  of  existing 
office-holders  must  be  protected,  because  they  ac- 
cepted those  offices  with  expectations  which  cannot 
be  justly  disappointed.  But,  subject  to  these  in- 
terests, there  is  no  objection  to  the  Legislature 
fixing  whatever  scale  of  emoluments  thoy  may 
think  fit  for  public  servants  to  be  hereafter  ap- 
pointed." 


.  *'Look  for  future  support  to  the  community 
among  whom  they  are  preparing  to  spread  those 
inestimable  advantages  rather  than  to  any  pledge 
from  the  niothaiH)Ottntry.     It  is,  Uierefbre,  of 


Now,  what  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  the 
colony  with  regard  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  whole  question  of  Stato  en- 
dowments? The  petitioners  stated  that 
the  majority  of  the  colonists  had  no  desire 
to  change  the  present  system,  and  that  the 
existing  Legislature  did  not  represent  the 
opinions  of  the  body  of  the  people  ;  but  he 
had  the  authority,  not  only  of  the  Governor, 
but  the  Bishop  of  the  colony,  for  the  exact 
reverse  of  this  statement.  From  the  facts 
which  had  been  submitted  to  him,  it  would 
appear  that  in  Tasmania  the  hostility  to 
all  State  endowments  was  both  strong  and 
progressive.  In  i858  a  Bill  precisely  simi- 
lar  to  that  now  complained  of  was  intro- 
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Yiour.  The  Colonial  Government  from  time 
to  time  mnde  additions  and  nllownnces  that 
raised  the  income  of  each  clergyman  to 
£310  per  annum.  He  might  state  that  the 
revenue  of  the  colony  had  nearly  doubled 
what  it  was  in  1837.    When  the  Constitu- 
tional Act  was  passed  it  was  made  a  sine 
qud  non  that  £15,000  a  yenr  should  bo  set 
aside  and  made  one  of  the  items  of  a  civil 
list  guaranteed  to  the  Crown,  and  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  ministers 
of  religion  and  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
worship.    He  was  not  certain  whether  that 
£15,000  a  year  was  in  addition  to  or  in 
lieu  of  the  previous  provision  which  had 
been  made  for  the  colonial  chaplains.  [The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  :  It  was  not  in  ad- 
dition.].  The  noble  Duke  said  it  was  not 
in   addition.      The  case  therefore  which 
they  had  to  lay  before  their  Lordships  was 
all  the  stronger  from  that  circumstance. 
In  1859  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  of  Tasmania  for  the  purpose 
of  abrogating  the  whole  of  that  reserve  of 
£15,000  a  year-  of  which  £9,000  had 
been  given  to  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  6,000  to  those  of  other  reli- 
gious denominations — and  substituting  for 
the  annual  payment  of  £15,000  debentures 
to  the  amount  of  £100,000.     The  imme- 
diate effect  of  that  arrangement,  which  was 
to  take  effect  from  January  1861,  was  to 
reduce  the  sum  receivable  by  the  Esta- 
blished Church  from  £9,000  to  £3,000. 
An  extraordinary  part  of  the  arrangement 
was  that  the  Bishop  was  to  be  paid  in  full, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  diminish  still 
further  the  £3,000  to  be  divided  among 
the  general  body  of  the  clergy.     The  sub- 
stitution in  question  had  placed  the  clergy 
in  a  position  which  they  had  no  reason  to 
anticipate.     Their  incomes  had  been  re- 
duced from  about  £310  a  year  to  less  than 
one-third   of  that   amount.     Although   a 
clergyman  might  have  been  in  possession 
for  thirty  years  of  a  guaranteed  income  of 
£310  a  year,  and  although  a  provision  for 
the  clergy  was  made  a  sine  qud  non  of  the 
constitution,  the  maximum  allowance  which 
lie  would  henceforth  receive  would  bo  only 
£80  a  year.     He  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  re- 
gretted to  hear  the  noble  Duke  state  that 
he  did  not  consider  that  in  itself  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  Bill  having  been  passed 
with  great  haste  in  a  thin  House  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  recommend  the  Crown  to  disallow  it. 
In  a  case  where  a  Bill  in  itself  was  unob- 
jectionable the  fact  of  its  having  been  passed 
in  a  thin  House  would  not  have  been  a  suf- 
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ficient  reason  for  the  withholding  from  it 
the  sanction  of  the  Crown ;  but  if  the  mea- 
sure was  one  which  seriously  invaded,  as 
ho  thought  this  did,  the  principles  of  justice, 
and  set  aside  one  of  the  main  provisions  of 
the  Constitutional  Act,  then,  he  thought, 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  carried 
in  a  thin  House,  and  with  great  rapidity, 
and  without  notice  to  the  persons  whose 
interests  it  would  immediately  affect,  did 
form  a  sufficient  ground  to  justify  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  advising  Her  Majesty  not 
to  give  Her  assent  to  an  Act  passed,  he 
might  almost  say,  with  indecent  haste. 
Ho  would  state  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Bill  had  been  passed.  The  Bill, 
after  having  been  debated  in  the  Mouse  of 
Assembly,  was  brought  up  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  on  the  20th  of  September, 
when  it  was  read  a  first  time,  and  the  second 
reading  fixed  for  the  following  day.  On 
the  21st  of  September  the  Standing  Orders 
were  all  suspended  ;  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time,  committed,  and  received  the 
Governor's  assent,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to 
give  it,  and  Parliament  was  prorogued  on 
the  22nd.  It  was  not  passed  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  Members  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council.  The  Legislative  Council  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  members ;  but  at  that  time 
six  out  of  the  fifteen  seats  were  actually 
vacant,  and  one  member  was  absent  in 
England.  Of  seven  members  who  were 
present,  exclusive  of  the  President— there 
being  a  division — four  voted  in  favour  of 
the  Bill  and  three  against  it ;  so  that  a 
measure  setting  aside  one  of  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  was  carried  in 
one  day  by  a  majority  of  one  in  a  House 
consisting  of  only  seven  members.  He 
thought,  allowing  the  Colonial  Legislature 
the  fullest  latitude  to  deal  with  their  own 
affairs,  he  had  made  out  a  case — having  re- 
gard to  the  importance  of  the  object  of  the 
measure,  the  haste  with  which  it  was  passed, 
and  the  infinitesimally  small  majority  by 
which  it  was  carried — to  justify  him  in 
calling  on  the  Government  not  to  sanction 
the  Act  in  question ;  at  all  events,  to  afford 
the  Colonial  Legislature  an  opportunity  of 
reconsidering  the  position  of  so  valuable  a 
body  of  men  charged  with  important  public 
duties  in  the  performance  of  which  some  of 
them  had  spent  thirty  years  of  their  lives. 
If  it  was  to  be  determined  that  in~fiitnre 
no  aid  should  be  given  by  the  State  for  the 
service  of  religion  in  the  colony— a  con- 
clusion which  he  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
should  deeply  deplore  —  he  held  that  it 
was  the  bounden  duty  of  the   Secretary 
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Tirbile  fuil  poweri  were  giyen  to  the  Colo- 
nial Legislature  to  manage  their  own  af- 
fairs, the  Crown,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
be  armed  with  ample  power  to  protect  those 
who  had  accepted  employment  under  a  dif- 
ferent r^imd,  and  the  strongest  instructions 
were  given  to  Governors  in  no  case  to  allow 
injustice  to  be  committed  on  those  who  had 
sacrificed  all  their  prospects  in  life  for  the 
purpose  of  accepting  either  civil  or  clerical 
employment  in  that  distant  colony.  He 
thought  the  colonists  hod  committed  a 
grave  error  in  thus  sacrificing  these  reli- 
gious endowments;  but  it  was  an  error 
they  were  free  to  commit.  But  when  the 
rights  of  individuals  were  interfered  with, 
the  Crown  had  no  alternative  but  to  dis- 
allow the  Act. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  the  same  effect,  the  subject 
dropped. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES  (1806)  BILL. 
SECOND  READING. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR,  in  moving 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  that 
it  consolidated  all  the  Acts  relating  to 
joint-stock  companies,  both  in  their  forma- 
tion and  winding-up.  These  subjects  were 
nnder  the  peculiar  control  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  ana  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Chelmsford)  brought  in  a  Bill  last 
Session  which  received  their  Lordships' 
approbation,  but  did  not  obtain  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  other  House  in  consequence  of 
the  dissolution  which  took  place.  The  sub- 
ject had  been  again  revived  under  the 
present  Board  of  Trade,  and  their  Lord- 
ships were  asked  to  agree  to  the  present 
measure,  which  was  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  last  Session.  No  disapprobation 
of  the  measure  had  been  expressed  in  the 
other  House,  and  he  trusted  that  the  Bill 
would  now  pass. 

Bill  read  2%  and  commiUed  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  Tuesday 
next. 

CHINA— EXPLANATION. 

The  Earl  of  SELKIRK  moved  an 
Address  for  Copies  or  Extraeta  of  certain 
Letters  connected  with  the  Earl  of  Elgin's 
Mission  to  China,  and  not  contained  in  the 
Correspondence  hitherto  presented. 

The  Earl  of  ELGIN:  My  Lords,  I 
do  not  rise  to  object  to  the  Motion ;  but  as 
the  papers  for  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
moved,  relate  to  a  matt^  affecting  myself, 


not  in  the  position  I  now  hold  as  a  member 
of  Her  Majesty's  Qovernment,  but  in  the 
position  I  occupied  in  China,  I  trust  I  may 
be  permitted  to  address  to  your  Lordships  a 
very  few  words  by  way  of  person jil  explana- 
tion.    I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  trespassing 
on  your  Lordships'  attention  ;  and  therefore 
I  hope  that  when  I  proffer  this  request,  as 
I  do  most  reluctantly,  and  only  from  the 
conviction  that  an  explanation  is  essential 
to  vindicate  my  character  and  conduct,  I 
shall  meet  with  your  Lordships'  indulgence. 
I  am  aware  of  the  great  inconvenience,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  of  the  great  impropriety 
of  referring  in  this  House  to  what  passes 
•*  in  another  place."     At  the  same  time  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  my  position  as 
ex-Minister  to  China,  more  especially  in  the 
present  critical  state  of  our  relations  with 
that  country,  is  one  of  a  somewhat  peculiar 
and  anomalous  character,  and  this  may  per- 
haps justify  me  in  the  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing something  more  than  an  ordinary  mea- 
sure of  indulgence  from   your  Lordships. 
It  does  so  happen  that  both  Administrations 
— the  one  from  which  I  received  my  first  offi- 
cial instructions,  and  the  other  under  which 
my  important  duties  were  performed — ^have 
passed  from  their  political  state  of  existence. 
At  the  present  moment,  therefore,  there  is 
no  person  in  office  who  is  personally  cogni- 
zant of  many  of  the  transactions  which  oc- 
curred during  the  greater  part  of  my  mis- 
sion in  China,  or  who  is  able  from  his  own 
knowledge  to  answer  any  inquiry  that  may 
be  made,  or  to  remove,  by  an  explanation  of 
facts,  any  erroneous  impression  that  those 
transactions  may  have  produced.     Perhaps 
I  may  be  allowed  to  mention,  in  illustration 
of  what  I  mean,  that  a  few  days  ago,  when 
it  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
with  something  like  a  taunt,  which  elicited 
a  cheer,  why  the  noble  Lord  who  negotiated 
the  treaty  of  Tieu-tsin,  did  not  himself  pro- 
ceed to  Pekin  to  exchange  the  ratifications, 
if  there  had  been  in  the  other  House  any 
official  person  qualified  as  I  have  described, 
the  answer  might  have  been  given  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  I  was  never  charged  with  the 
duty  of  exchanging  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty,  that  the  treaty  was  never  placed  in 
my  possession  ;  that  I  never  had  the  option 
of  going  to  Pekin.  I  do  not  mean  in  making 
that  statement,  to  cast  the  slightest  reflec- 
tion upon  my  noble  Friends  opposite  for  the 
course  they  adopted  in  regard  to  the  treaty 
of  Tien-tsin.     On   the   contrary,  I  think 
they  acted  properly  and  naturally  in  charg- 
ing the  Minister  who  was  to  remain  per- 
manently in  China  with  the  duty  of  er 
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dueed  into  the   Colonial  Legislature,  but 
was   successfully  opposed.     Next  year  it 
was  again  introduced,  and  was  supported, 
and  many  who  had  opposed  it  in  the  first 
instance,  liaving  in  the  meantime  consulted 
their    constituents,   chonged   their   Yotes, 
and  the  Bill  was  thus  carried  by  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  had  formerly  opposed  it. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  felt  by 
those  most  interested  in  the  present  state 
of  things  that  some  compromise  was  neces- 
sary.   Two  plans  were  proposed — the  first, 
which  was  that  adopted,  being   the  sub- 
stitution of  a  capital  sum  of  ^6100,000  for 
the  £15,000  a  year  heretofore  given  ;  the 
other  plan  being  that  all  State  endowments, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  a  capital  sum,  or 
an  annual  grant,  should  cense  ;  with  a  due 
regard,  however,  to  vested  interests.     It 
was  felt  that  mure  benefit  would  result  to 
the  permanent  interests  of  religion  by  the 
grant  of  a  capital  sum,  than  by  a  grant 
ceasing  with  the  lives  of  the  present  hold- 
ers ;  and  this,  therefore,  was  the  compro- 
mise adopted.     He  could  assure  the  noble 
Earl  that  there  was  not  that  unanimity 
even  among  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  reject  this   measure  that   he 
supposed.     He  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  Bishop,  which  undoubtedly,  in  its  ge- 
neral purport,  was  opposed  to  the  meosure  ; 
but  added,  that  if  the  time  had  really  come 
for  compromise,  he  did  not  object  to  that 
now  suggested  ;  believing  that  such  a  com- 
promise would  be  best  for  the  Church  and 
for  the   interests  of  religion.     Again,  he 
(the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  had  a  petition  in 
favour  of  the   measure    from    a   Church 
Synod,  consisting  of  clergy  and  laymen, 
which  had  been  recently  formed  in  these 
colonies — that  petition  being  signed  by  an 
archdeacon  with    several   lay  and  clerical 
members,  who  did  not  indeed  believe  that 
;€100,000  was  a  full  and  satisfoctory  equi- 
valent for  £15,000  a  year,  but  who,  know- 
ing  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  colony,  and 
the  powers  conferred  on  the  local  Legisla- 
ture, were  anxious  that  the  oflfer  now  made 
should  bo  closed  with,  as  the  only  means  by 
which  the  Church  was  likely  to  save  some- 
thing out  of  the  fire.    And  he  must  say  that 
the  clergy  who  had  signed  the  petition  pre- 
sented by  the  noble  Earl  were  supported  by 
some  very  strange  allies — by  the  An ti- State 
Church  party  both  in  the  colony  and  in 
this  country — the  former  of  whom  had  pe- 
titioned against  this  measure,  and  the  lat  • 
ter  had  lotcly  applied  to  have  an  interview 
with  him  on  this  subject.     Under  all  the 
circumstances,  therefore,  he  should  have 
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been  prepared  to  recommend  to  Her  Ma« 
jesty  to  signify  her  assent  to  this  mea- 
sure, if  it  were  not  for  the  entire  neglect 
evinced  by  it  for  vested  interests.  If  the 
clergy  afi^ected  by  the  measure  had  viewed 
the  matter  in  the  light  in  which  the  arch- 
deacon and  others,  to  whom  he  had  already 
referred,  viewed  it,  and  had  given  their 
consent  to  the  measure,  that  would  be  a 
totally  different  thing  ;  but  they  bad  peti- 
tioned against  it ;  and  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  provision  made  was  an  adequate 
compensation  for  their  stipends.  In  the 
case  of  civil  servants  such  treatment  would 
not  be  fair  and  just ;  but  the  case  of  the 
clergy  was  not  entirely  analogous  to  that 
of  civil  servants.  The  latter,  on  quitting 
office,  might  follow  some  other  profession  ; 
but  thcso  clergymen,  who  had  been  long 
separated  from  all  friends  in  England*  when 
suddenly  turned  adrift  on  a  most  inadequate 
compensation,  would  be  unable  to  find  any 
other  profession  in  the  colony.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  his  intention  to 
recommend  to  Her  Majesty  to  disallow  thla 
Act.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  that  he 
took  this  course  not  without  reluctance ; 
but,  nevertheless,  he  considered  the  advice 
he  proposed  to  give  to  the  Crown  was  based 
on  principles  of  justice  ;  and  it  would  in  the 
end  be  found  to  be  wise  and  expedient. 
At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  close  his  ejw 
to  the  fact  that,  in  that  peculiar  colony, 
where  the  moral  feeling  was  not  so  high 
as  Englishmen  would  wish  to  see  it,  great 
indignation  might  be  felt  at  the  course  he 
intended  to  pursue,  and  the  consequence 
might  be  that  the  cause,  not  of  the  Cbureh 
of  England  alone,  but  of  the  other  denomi- 
nations that  were  interested  in  this  endow- 
ment, might  possibly  suffer.  Yet,  agreeing 
with  the  noble  Earl  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  support  vested 
interests,  he  had  come  to  the  determination 
he  had  just  stated  to  their  Lordships.  He 
trusted  that  the  colony  would  view  the  de- 
cision in  the.  spirit  in  which  it  was  given* 
and  that  it  would  not  take  the  course  of 
which  he  had  expressed  apprehension,  bnt 
that  another  Bill  would  be  passed  with  an 
additional  clause,  either  giving  ample  com- 
pensation to  the  petitioners,  or  oon tinning 
their  salaries. 

Earl  GREY  said,  he  saw  no  other 
course  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  oould 
have  adopted.  It  was  his  duty,  when  Qo- 
lonial  Secretary,  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  under 
which  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  was  to  act ;  and  in  prepariog 
that  Bill  the  greatest  care  was  taken  that. 
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l>oat8  drawing  little  water — for  which  I 
had  applied,  which  I  certainly  anderstood 
him  to  have  promised,  and  which  I  con- 
sidered to  be  essential  to  enable  me  to 
carry  out  the  policy  which  I  was  endea- 
vouring to  pursue  in  that  quarter.  I 
cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  acquiesce 
altogether  in  the  riew  which  the  gallant 
Admiral  takes  of  the  transaction  in  ques- 
tion; but  that  view  was  so  temperately 
expressed,  and  it  was  so  natural  that  he 
should  desire  to  place  before  the  public  his 
own  rersion  of  the  affair,  that  if  his  state- 
ment had  stood  alone,  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  any  notice  of 
it  whatever.  But  1  must  say  I  read  with 
some  feeling  of  surprise  the  observations 
which  fell  from  n  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Sir  John 
Pakington),  who  referred  to  a  verdict 
which  he  stated  had  been  pronounced  upon 
the  unfortunate  misunderstanding  which 
has  arisen  between  the  gallant  Admiral 
and  myself — a  verdict  which  I  have  never 
seen,  and  the  grounds  of  which  1  do  not 
know.  It  does  seem  to  me  to  be  a  most 
unusual  proceeding,  when  differences  have 
occurred  between  two  persons  in  any  posi- 
tion of  life,  that  a  verdict  should  bo  given 
in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties  without  the 
other  being  informed  either  of  the  result 
which  has  been  arrived  at  or  of  the  grounds 
upon  wliich  it  is  based.  I  presume  1  shall 
know  with  the  rest  of  your  Lordships  what 
the  verdict  is  when  the  papers  now  moved 
for  have  been  placed  in  your  hands.  Of 
course  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the 
question  now.  I  shall  only  say  that  I 
think  when  those  papers  are  laid  on  the 
table,  your  Lordships  will  see  that  I  was 
phiced  in  a  position  of  very  great  difficulty 
at  the  commencement  of  lo58,  after  the 
capture  of  Canton,  with  the  forces  at  my 
disposal  reduced  by  the  demands  of  India 
and  the  requirements  of  the  Canton  garri- 
son, with  instructions  directing  me  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Chinese  Government  con- 
cessions which  amounted  to  an  entire  sub- 
version of  the  traditional  policy  of  that 
great  empire,  and  with  orders  to  prosecute 
my  mission  in  combination  not  only  with 
the  representative  of  France,  with  whom  I 
was  associated,  and  with  whom  I  acted  in 
the  most  friendly  concert  throughout,  but 
also  with  the  representatives  of  two  other 
Powers,  Russia  and  America,  who  were 
still  in  the  position  of  neutrals,  and  from 
whom,  if  we  were  forced  into  acts  of  hos- 
tility, we  must  entirely  have  broken  off. 
My  Lords,  I  think  you  will  gather  from 


these  papers  that  I  had  some  good  reason 
for  believing  that  prompt,  direct,  and 
energetic  action  in  the  shape  of  a  demon- 
stration in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Court 
of  Pekin  was  the  onlv  expedient  which 
seemed  to  afford  any  hope  of  our  being 
able  to  bring  to  an  early  close,  and  without 
bloodshed,  the  hostilities  in  which  we  were 
then  engaged  with  China  upon  conditions 
consistent  both  with  my  instructions  and 
with  what  I  believed  to  be  required  by 
the  honour  and  interests  of  this  country. 
I  can  assure  your  Lordships  that  when  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  north  I  went  in  the  firm  be- 
lief that  the  gallant  Admiral  was  entirely 
cognizant  of  the  policy  I  intended  to  pursue 
in  that  quarter,  that  he  thoroughly  sym- 
pathized with  that  policy,  and  that  I  might 
count  upon  his  ready  and  energetic  sup- 
port. I  do  not  refer  to  private  communi- 
cations which  passed  between  us,  .and  of 
which  no  record  is  kept,  but  I  had  in  my 
possession  at  the  time  a  despatch,  to  which 
I  may  now  refer,  because  it  is  before  your 
Lordships — a  despatch  written  by  the  gal- 
lant Admiral  in  answer  to  my  applications 
for  gun-boats,  not  stating  that  he  did  not 
know  the  object  for  which  I  wanted  them, 
or  that  the  monsoon  or  any  other  difficulty 
would  prevent  him  from  supplying  them, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  stating  most  distinctly 
that  the  subject  had  been  under  his  con- 
sideration for  a  long  time — this  despatch 
was  written  on  the  2nd  March — that  one 
of  the  gun-boats  had  already  started,  and 
that  arrangements  were  in  progress  for 
others  to  follow.  The  most  conclusive 
proof  I  can  give  of  how  thoroughly  I  sup- 
posed I  was  acting  in  full  concurrence  with 
the  gallant  Admiral  is  the  fact  that  I  went 
to  the  north  at  all ;  because  it  would  have 
been  an  act  of  absolute  insanity  to  do  so 
had  I  not  felt  assured  of  the  gallant  Ad- 
miral's support  when  I  arrived  there.  The 
Admiral  arrived  on  the  24th  of  April,  and 
informed  me,  that  so  far  from  the  gun- 
boats being  at  hand,  very  few  of  them  had 
been  ordered  to  leave  Hong  Kong,  and 
that  those  few  would   not  leave  until  a 

f>eriod  fong  after  that  at  which  I  had  been 
ed  to  understand  they  were  to  arrive  in 
the  north.  I  confess  that  information  filled 
me  with  the  greatest  possible  disappoint* 
ment,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  de- 
spatches which  I  wrote  at  that  time  bore 
the  reflex  of  my  feelings.  My  disappoint- 
ment arose  from  the  fear  which  I  enter- 
tained, not  only  that  the  policy  I  was  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  in  that  quarter  would 
be  compromised  by  the  non- arrival  of  thr 
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gnn-boati,  but  tbat  the  honour  of  our  coun- 
try, our  commercial  interests,  and  e?en  the 
lires  of  Europeans  in  the  different  open 
ports  of  China  would  be  placed  iu  jeopardy; 
because  I  apprehended  that  if  we  made  an 
abortive  attempt  of  that  kind  in  the  north, 
the  Emperor  would  be  very  likely  to  send 
down  word  to  the  authorities  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  to  attack  the  Europeans 
in  the  open  ports.  Our  apprehensions  on 
that  head  are  entirely  borne  out  by  what 
has  actually  occurred.  The  Emperor  did 
send  down  such  a  message  as  I  anticipated 
to  the  Provinces,  but  it  took  effect  only 
at  Canton  ;  there  the  war  was  revived  ; 
and  in  consequence  such  urgent  repre* 
sentations  were  made  to  us  to  send  back 
from  the  north  the  forces  we  had  col- 
lected there  on  our  advance  to  Tien-tsin, 
that  we  were  obliged,  as  soon  as  the 
treaty  of  Tien-tsin  was  signed,  to  give  up 
the  intention  I  had  always  had  of  pro- 
ceeding direct  to  Pekin,  there  to  carry  out 
the  policy  which  I  believed  to  be  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  perfect  execution  of 
the  treaty,  and  to  return  to  Canton.  I 
believe  that  to  that  unfortunate  omission 
the  whole  of  our  present  disasters  are  due; 
because  1  believe  that  if  I  had  been  able 
to  deliver  that  letter  of  credence  to  the 
Emperor  at  Pekin,  I  should  have  been  able 
to  have  made  such  arrangements  with  the 
Imperial  Court  as  would  have  disposed  of 
that  delicate  question  of  the  personal  re- 
ception of  the  British  Minister,  and  then 
none  of  the  difficulties  we  are  now  involved 
in  would  have  occurred.  There  is  another 
point  I  must  refer  to,  because  the  mis- 
construction repeatedly  put  on  it  in  various 
quarters,  has  created,  very  naturally,  a 
strong  prejudice  against  me.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  despatches  to  which  I 
have  referred,  which  were^ written  home  at 
the  time,  were  not  shown  by  me  to  the 

fallant  Admiral.  That  is  perfectly  true, 
have  been  for  seventeen  years  employed 
in  the  public  service,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  showed  to  any  one  a  despatch  which 
I  had  thought  it  my  duty  to  write  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State;  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  never 
saw  any  despatch  written  to  the  head  of  a 
Department  in  which  my  own  conduct  was 
commented  upon.  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  despatches  addressed  to  Secre- 
taries of  State  by  public  servants  are  private 
and  confidential,  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  alone  was  at  liberty  to  relieve  them 
from  the  condition  of  secrecy.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  solemnly  say  that  when  Ad- 
miral Seymour  made  to  mo  the  conimunica- 
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tion  I  have  referred  to,  I  stated  to  the  gal- 
lant Admiral  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, not  only  for  my  own  vindication,  but 
also  in  order  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment might  be  in  possession  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  that  I  should  report  in  the  folleat 
manner  to  the  Government  the  extent  to 
which,  in  my  opinion,  the  prospects  of  our 
mission  in  the  north  were  compromised  by 
the  failure  on  his  part  to  furnish  me  with 
the  armament  on  which  I  had  relied.  I 
added  that  if  he  had  any  counter  statement 
to  make,  if  he  thought  anything  in  my  con- 
duct, either  in  the  way  of  omission  or  com- 
mission, was  the  cause  of  this  failure,  I 
begged  of  him  to  make  a  corresponding 
report  to  the  Admiralty,  in  order  that  the 
whole  case  might  be  laid  before  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  My  Lords,  I  state  this 
on  my  honour  as  a  Peer,  and  am  quite  ready 
to  repeat  it  in  any  other  more  solemn  form 
in  which  an  asseveration  can  be  made.  I 
ought  to  add,  and  it  is  the  only  sentence  in 
the  whole  of  this  address  which  I  have  anv 

w 

satisfaction  in  uttering,  that,  apart  from 
the  unfortunate  misunderstanding  I  have 
alluded  to,  and  which  the  looseness  and 
forgetfulness  pertaining  to  verbal  commu- 
nications may,  perhaps,  explain,  nothing 
could  be  more  loyal,  mora  cordial,  more 
generous,  or  more  gallant  than  the  support 
which  I  received  throughout  the  whole  of 
these  transactions  from  all  the  officers  com- 
manding Her  Majesty's  forces.  I  must 
say  I  thmk  thera  were  some  performances 
of  the  British  navy  during  that  period  of  a 
most  remarkable  character.  I  think  the 
manner  in  which  we  visited  many  parts  of 
the  coast  of  Japan  and  the  expedition  for 
600  miles  up  an  unknown  river,  without 
pilot  or  chart,  accomplished  both  in  going 
and  returning  with  perfect  safety  and  good 
order,  were  transactions  reflecting  the 
highest  credit  on  the  gallant  officers  who 
were  engaged  in  them.  In  alluding  more 
particularly  to  these  circumstances,  I  wish 
to  say  at  the  same  time  that  an  equal  de- 
gree of  gallantry  and  skill  was  shown  by 
the  whole  of  the  fleet  in  all  the  operations 
which  occurred,  whether  belligerent  or 
otherwise  ;  and  I  have  only  to  repeat  what 
I  have  more  than  once  said  in  private  and 
official  communications,  that  to  the  happy 
audacity  of  my  gallant  Friend  Captaiu 
Osborne,  on  board  of  whose  ship  I  was  for 
sixteen  months,  I  was  much  indebted  for 
the  success  of  my  mission. 

Lord  COLCHESTER  said,  that  an 
imputation  of  the  utmost  gravity  had  been 
oast    upon    the   conduct  of   the    gallant 
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Admiral  who  comoMinded  in  China  at  the 
time  the  events  referred  to  hy  the  noble  Earl 
took  place.  He  would  not  then  go  into  the 
question  which  had  been  raised;  bat  he 
begged  their  Lordsliips  to  suspend  their 
judgment  on  the  matter  until  all  the  papers 
bearing  upon  it  were  before  them. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Iloose  adjourned  at  Se?eii  o'clock, 

to  Tliursda/  next,  half-past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS. 

Tuesday,  February  21,  I860. 

MiRiTTBS.]  PoBLio   BxLLS. — 1*  Administering  of 

Poiion. 
3*  Consolidated  Fond  (£407,640). 


BXTRA  BATTA  TO  THE  PERSIAN  ARMY. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  ADAM  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretarj  of  State  for  India  if  he  will 
state  the  substance  of  any  Communication 
whioh  he  had  lately  received  from  the  Go- 
Ternment  of  India,  regarding  the  payment 
of  extra  batta  to  the  Troops  engaged  in  the 
Persian  War  ;  and  whether  Her  Majesty's 
GoTemment  are  prepared  to  recommend  the 
payment  of  such  batta  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  it  had 
been  aoreed  to  grant  a  donation  for  six 
months  batta  in  lieu  of  claims  for  prize 
money  to  the  troops  engaged  in  the  Per- 
sian War,  one-half  of  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses of  which  war,  according  to  agree- 
ment, was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Indian 
revenue,  and  one-half  was  to  be  borne  by 
this  country.  He  had  applied  to  his  right 
hen.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  to  know  if  he  was  willing  to  pay  his 
share  of  this  claim  for  extra  batta,  and, 
though  he  had  not  received  any  official  an- 
swer, he  had  been  apprised  that  Govern- 
ment had  acceded  to  the  proposition,  and 
no  time,  therefore,  would  be  lost  in  making 
a  formal  grant  of  batta  to  the  troops  en- 
gaged in  that  War,  whether  by  land  or 
sea. 

THE  CHINESE  WAR  OF  1867. 
QUESTION. 

Lord  BURGHLEY  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  tho  Secretary  of  State  for  War  when 


the  Field  Allowance  claimed  by  the  Officers 
of  the  Artillery  and  of  the  Line,  who  were 
sent  in  the  year  1857  to  the  Attack  of 
Canton,  in  lieu  of  the  Consolidated  Allow- 
ance  which  they  were  ordered  in  April, 
1859,  to  refund,  is  to  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  the  al- 
lowance due  to  the  officers  engaged  at 
Canton  had  been  paid  to  those  who  re- 
mained in  China.  Those  who  came  to 
England  had  for  the  most  part  applied  to 
the  War  Office  and  had  been  paid,  and  if 
any  officers  who  had  not  yet  received  their 
allowance  applied  to  the  War  Office,  and 
stated  the  particulars  of  their  claim,  the 
money  would  be  forthcoming. 

VOLUNTEER  CORPS  OFFICERS*  FEES. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  if  the  Fees 
to  be  paid  by  Officers  of  the  Volunteer 
Corps  for  their  Commissions  will  be  tho 
samo  in  all  counties ;  and,  if  so,  what 
amount  will  they  be  called  upon  to  pay. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  he  had 
no  authority  whatever  to  adjudicate  upon 
the  amount  of  fees  ;  but  in  1853,  when  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  arose  as  to  tho 
amounts  claimed  by  the  Lords-Lieutenant 
of  Counties  in  regard  to  tiie  Militia,  his 
noble  Friond  the  Member  for  Tiverton  had 
issued  a  circular  recommending  the  adop- 
tion  of  a  uniform  scale  of  two  guineas  for 
Field  Officers,  and  one  guinea  for  Officers 
of  a  lower  rank.  It  was  intended  to  pursue 
the  same  course  in  the  present  instance ; 
but  it  must  rest  with  the  Lords-Lieutenant 
to  adopt  the  recommendation  or  not,  as 
they  thought  proper.  Should  they  agree 
to  it,  however,  it  would  obviate  a  great 
deal  of  inconvenience. 


ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  TO  FRANCE. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  PALK  said  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  the  Communication  made  to  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  was  to  the  effect 
that,  in  the  case  of  annexation  of  Central 
Italy  to  Sardinia,  the  French  Government 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  France  to  have  some  increase  of  terri- 
tory on  the  side  of  Savoy  ;  and  whether 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs will  lay  the  Despatch  containing  this 
Communication  upon  the  table  of  tho 
House  ? 
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Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  When  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bridgwater  (Mr.  A.  W.  Kinglake)  sought 
to  bring  on  a  Motion  in  asking  for  papers 
on  this  subject,  I  requested  him  to  post- 
pone his  Motion  ;  accordingly  he  did  post- 
pone it  till  this  day  se'nnight.  I  think, 
therefore,  I  bad  better  reserve  my  answer 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  till  that  day. 

THE  NORWICH  ELECTION. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  in  the  ab- 
sence  and  on  behalf  of  bis  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Mellor),  he  would  beg  to  inquire  of 
the  Attorney  General,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  certain  proceedings 
at  Norwich,  with  reference  to  the  alleged 
bribery  of  one  Joel  Fox;  and  to  the  refusal 
of  a  witness,  a  Magistrate  of  the  said  City, 
to  answer  certain  questions,  on  the  ground 
that  the  answers  thereto  might  tend  to 
criminate  himself;  and  to  the  conduct  of 
certain  other  Magistrates  in  voting  for  the 
adjournment  of  a  charge  in  wbicb  they 
were  alleged  to  be  implicated. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
would  beg  to  state  that  he  had  read  a 
larga  volume  of  evidence  which  was  taken 
relating  to  certain  accusations  which  were 
made,  and  also  to  certain  counter  accusa- 
tions, arising  out  of  an  election  at  Nor- 
wich. After  an  examination  of  the  whole 
matter,  he  thought  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  say  anything  further  than  that  he 
had  not  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him,  nor 
did  it  appear  to  him  to  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  justice,  that  he  should  in- 
terfere by  filing  an  ex-offido  information. 
The  parties  were  prepared  to  bring  the 
persons  inculpated  before  the  Court  by 
criminal  indictment;  they  had  taken  pro- 
ceedings for  that  purpose,  and  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  interfere. 


REGISTRATION    OF    BIRTHS,    Ac. 
(IRE  LAND).— QUESTION. 

Lord  DUNKELLIN  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  propose  to 
take  any  steps  towards  the  promotion  of  a 
general  system  of  Registration  of  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Ireland  during 
this  Session  of  Parliament  ? 

Mr.    card  well,   in  reply,  said,  a 
Bill  had  been  drawn,  which  he  hoped  to 
^  an  early  opportunity  of  introducing. 
Mr.  Palk 


wUh  France. 

EDUCATION  COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 
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Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
wished  to  a&k  the  Vice-President  of  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  how  soon 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Education  is  likely  to  be  presented  to 
Parliament  ? 

Mu.  LOWE  said,  he  had  not  received 
any  official  communication  from  the  Com- 
mission which  was  now  sitting  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Education  ;  but  he  had  learned,  in 
answer  to  inquiries  which  he  instituted, 
that  they  hoped  to  embody  their  opinions 
and  suggestions  in  a  Report  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  Session  of  Par- 
liament. The  Appendices  and  Statistical 
Returns,  however,  which  they  desired  to 
include  in  their  Report  could  not  be  ready 
by  that  time. 

THE  FRENCH  TREATY.— IRON  ORE. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  LYALL  said,  that  seeing  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  his 
place,  he  was  desirous  of  knowing  in  what 
manner  the  admission  of  Iron  Ore  into 
France  would  be  affected  by  the  Treaty. 

Mr.  HUTT  replied  that  since  the  Treaty 
of  1 826,  iron  ore  of  any  description  coming 
direct  from  this  country  was  admitted  duty 
free  into  France,  whether  carried  in  French 
or  English  ships  ;  and  there  was  nothing 
in  the  present  Treaty  which  at  all  limited 
the  benefits  that  were  granted  to  commerce 
and  navigation  by  the  former  agreement 
between  the  two  Countries. 

THE  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  ball  said,  he  wished  to  know. 
Whether,  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  Resolu- 
tions to  be  moved  in  Committee  on  the 
Customs'  Acts  being  rejected  or  altered, 
any  corresponding  alterations  could  be 
made  in  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  laid  on 
the  Table  of  the  House? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  sold,  the 
Treaty  as  laid  before  the  House  was  a 
complete  Act;  but  if  any  alterations  were 
rendered  necessary  by  the  Resolutions  as 
passed  in  Committee,  they  might  be  em- 
bodied in  a  Supplementary  Treaty,  which 
it  would  be  open  to  the  other  party  to  accept 
or  not. 

On  Motion  that  the  House  at  its  rising 
adjourn  till  To  morrow,  at  Two  o'clock-* 
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RULES  OF  PROCEDURE.  AMENDMENTS 
IN  COMMITTEES  OF  SUPPLY  AND  WAYS 
AND  MEANS. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  he  would 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  offorded 
him  bj  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Viscount 
to  saj  a  few  words  upon  a  point  of  order. 
Last  night,  although  the  House  expressed 
different  opinions  in  regard  to  the  applica- 
tion of  strict  rules  and  precedents  on  the 
matter  then  before  thera  ;  jet  he  observed 
with  pleasure  the  unanimous  feeling  of 
respect  for  those  rules  and  precedents,  and 
a>i  anxious  wish  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Essex  (Mr.  Du  Cane)  had 
given  notice  of  a  Resolution  to  be  moved 
"  in  Committee  on  Customs  Acts."  Now 
it  appeared  to  him  that  that  notice  \vas 
not  in  accordance  with  the  established 
rules  of  the  House.  He  conceived  that  no 
Resolution  could  be  moved  as  an  Amend- 
ment upon  a  Vote  in  Committee  of  Supply. 
It  might  be  that  it  was  competent  in  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  to  move  a 
Resolution  as  an  Amendment.  In  1853, 
in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  upon 
the  income  tax,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Hertfordshire,  the  late 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (Sir  Lytton 
Bulvver)  was  allowed  to  move  a  Resolution 
in  reference  to  the  income-tax.  He  thought 
that  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  one  that, 
if  possible,  ought  not  to  be  followed.  But 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Essex  was  not  an  Amendment  that  should 
be  moved  in  the  shape  of  a  Resolution  in  a 
Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts.  The 
Resolution,  to  be  in  form,  should  be  one 
that  dealt  with  the  sources  of  revenue 
arising  from  Customs,  and  should  be  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  the  Customs 
Acts.  Now  he  submitted,  subject  to  the 
correction  of  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  was 
not  competent  for  the  hon.  MemWr  to 
move  a  Resolution  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Customs  Acts  which  was  not  confined 
to  the  revenue  arising  out  of  the  Customs. 
If  that  were  the  rule  of  the  House,  as  it 
appeared  to  be  the  desire  of  the  House  to 
have  a  discussion  on  this  subject,  it  was 
still  in  the  power  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
bring  forward  his  Resolution  without  the 
violation  of  their  rules.  He  would  suggest 
a  course  which  would  avoid  that  difficulty. 
On  that  day  it  was  usual  to  give  Notices  of 
Motion  priority  over  the  Orders  of  the  Day. 
It  was,  therefore,  competent  for  the  hon. 
tiember  for  Essex  to  bring  forward  his  Re- 
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solution  as  a  substantive  Motion  before  the 
Order  of  the  Day.  By  doing  so,  the  rules 
of  the  House  would  be  strictly  observed, 
and  they  would  have  the  advantage  of 
having  the  Speaker  presiding  overth  e  dis- 
cussion. Before  he  sat  down,  he  ventured 
to  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
the  Chair  whether  he  was  correct  in  his 
statement  of  their  forms  of  proceeding  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  By  the  rules  of  this 
House  the  Chairman  of  the  Committees  of 
Ways  and  Means  is  the  judge  of  all  mat- 
ters of  order  which  arise  in  Committee  ; 
no  doubt  the  Chairman  would  rightly  rule 
any  question  which  might  come  before 
him  for  discussion.  I  should,  perhaps, 
be  going  bejond  my  province  were  I  to 
pass  by  anticipation  a  judgment  upon  any 
Resolution  to  be  proposed  in  Committee; 
but  as  my  opinion  has  been  asked  as  to  the 
general  practice  of  the  House,  I  will  with 
pleasure  give  an  answer.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  has,  in  my  judgment,  correctly 
laid  down  the  rule  of  the  House  in  regard 
to  Committees.  It  is  competent  in  a  Com* 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  for  any  hon. 
Meyiber  to  move  a  Resolution  so  long  as 
it  is  relevant  to  the  matter  referred  to  the 
Committee ;  but  any  Resolution  must  be 
confined  to  the  subject-matter  referred 
to  the  Committee.  I  restrict  myself  to 
a  statement  of  the  general  rule  of  the 
House,  leaving  to  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees to  express  his  judgment  upon  the 
Btness  of  any  Resolution  which  may  be 
proposed. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  given  notice  of 
hid  Resolution  was  of  course  the  best  judge 
of  the  course  he  ought  to  take  under  the 
circumstances  —  whether  to  shape  his 
Motion  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
laid  down,  or  to  submit  his  Resolution  in  a 
substantive  form.  As  far  as  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  "concerned  —  although 
there  was  an  understanding  that  the  House 
should  go  into  Committee  that  night— they 
were  willing  to  submit  to  any  arrangement 
that  would  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Essex  ;  and  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  thought  proper  to  act  upon  the 
suggestion  made  to  him,  and  to  bring  for- 
ward his  Resolution  as  a  substantive  Mo- 
tion, the  Government  were  ready  to  waive 
their  right  of  moving  that  the  House 
should  go  into  Committee  upon  the  Cus- 
toms Acts. 

Mr.  du  cane  *aid,  his  object  was  to 
move  a  Resolution  affecting  the  whole  scope 
of  the  financial  propositions.     It  would  be 
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a  source  of  regret  to  him  if,  bj  the  forms 
of  the  House,  he  was  prevented  from 
touching  upon  the  prominent  features  of 
the  financial  statement  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  lie  threw  himself  upon 
the  indulgence  of  the  House,  and  would 
accept  the  proposal  made  to  him  by  the 
noble  Lord. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  wished  to  give  an  intimation  which 
might  be  useful  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe),  in  regard 
to  the  course  of  business  in  Committee  ns 
regarded  one  point  of  some  importance — 
namely,  that  part  of  the  treaty  which  re- 
lated to  foreign  spirits.  That  particular 
part  stood  second  on  the  paper,  imme- 
diately after  the  Resolution  upon  the  wine 
duties.  He  should  not  move  that  Resolu- 
tion in  any  case  before  Friday  next. 

Mr.  B.  p.  BOUVERIE  referred  to 
the  Speaker  to  decide  whether  it  was  com- 
petent for  any  hon.  Member  to  move  a 
Resolution  as  an  independent  Motion  on 
the  Order  of  the  Day,  without  giving  due 
notice  of  it  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER  :  The  course  is  quite 
ii  regular  —  it  can  only  be  done  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  House.  If  the 
House  chooses  to  sanction  this  course  of 
proceeding  I  need  not  tell  the  right  hon. 
Member  it  is  in  its  power  to  do  so. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  at  rising  to  adjourn  till  To-morrow 
ot  Two  o'clock. 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE.— 
RESOLUTION. 

THE  COMMERCIAL   TREATY  WITH 
FRANCE.— THE  BUDGET. 

(first  night.) 

Mb.  DU  CANE: —Sir.— In  rising  to 
move  the  Resolution  of  which  I  have  given 
notice,  I  trust  that  it  is  almost  needless 
for  me  to  say  that  I  stand  before  the  House 
under  circumstances  of  no  ordinary  diffi- 
culty and  embarrassment.  The  scheme  of 
finance  to  which  I  am  about  to  offer  my 
opposition,  is  one  of  so  intricate  and  so 
complicated  a  character,  and  has  moreover 
been  submitted  to  the  House  in  a  speech 
of  such  remarkable  eloquence  and  subtlety 
of  reasoning,  that  I  feel  that  nothing  but 
tho  kindest  indulgence  and  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  the  House  itself,  and  a  confi- 
dent sense  of  tho  justice  of  my  cause,  can 
SQstnin  me  to  the  end  in  the  task  I  have 
Afr.  I  u  Cane 


undertaken.  I  have  no  doubt  that  during 
the  progress  of  the  discusnion  to  which  my 
Resolution  will  inevitably  give  rise,  it  will 
be  my  fate  to  hear  a  cry  re-echoed  in  this 
House  that  which  has  already  been  faintly 
whispered  out  of  doors,  that  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  Motion  I  am  allowing  myself  to 
be  made  the  instrument  of  a  party  and  a 
factious  movement.  If,  Sir,  by  a  "party 
movement  **  may  be  interpreted  to  mean 
any  desire  on  my  part  needlessly  to  inter- 
pose between  the  House  and  the  discussion 
in  Committee  of  these  financial  proposals 
with  a  view  solely  to  embarrass  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  and  thereby  to  check 
tho  further  progress  of  useful  and  benefi- 
cial legislation,  I  trust  that  it  is  indeed 
unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  my  most  em- 
phatic disclaimer  against  any  such  inten- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  I  am 
interpreting,  not  merely  my  own  feelings, 
but  the  feelings  of  the  large  majority  of 
thoso  Conservative  Members  I  now  see 
seated  around  me,  when  I  say  that  it  is 
with  sincere  regret  that  we  have  found 
that  the  financial  proposals  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  are  not  such  in 
their  leading  features  at  least  if  not  in  all 
their  minor  details,  as  to  entitle  them  at 
our  hands  to  an  honest  and  independent 
support.  But  if,  Sir,  on  the  other  band, 
openly  and  fearlessly  to  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  a  scheme  of  finance  I  believe 
from  my  heart  to  be  as  dangerous  as  it  is 
unjust,  openly  and  fearlessly  to  vindicate 
that  which  I  believe  to  be  a  sound  and  true 
Conservative  policy  towards  the  people  of 
this  country,  if  that  by  any  chance  can  be 
construed  into  a  party  move,  then  I  sav 
that  I  frankly,  nay  more,  that  I  gladly* 
accept  the  term.  And  this  much,  perhaps, 
the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  will  per- 
mit me  to  say  as  the  only  and  perhaps  the 
best  return  for  the  graceful  compliment  he 
was  pleased  topay  me  yesterday  evening, 
that  if  I  cannot  give  his  financial  proposals 
a  warm  support,  he  shall  find  me  to  be 
that  which  I  for  one  think  bettor  than  a 
mistrustful  adherent  or  a  lukewarm  par- 
tizan — an  open  and  a  candid  enemy.  Now, 
Sir,  with  the  permission  of  the  House  1 
will  state  as  concisely  as  I  can  the  main 
reasons  I  have  for  objecting  to  these  pro- 
posals. I  object  to  the  Budget  in  the  first 
instance  because  it  appears  to  me  not 
merely  to  fail  to  grapple  with  the  financial 
exigencies  of  our  present  position,  but  to 
leave  the  country  rather  worse  off  than  \t 
found  it,  in  a  state  of  increased  and  increas- 
ing financial  deficiency.     I  object  to  it  '« 


proposes  further  to  increase  it  by  the  re- 
duction of  some  duties  and  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  others  to  the  extent  of  £4,000,000 
upon  articlea  which,  for  the  most  part,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Mem- 
ber  for  London  in  his  first  despatch  to 
Lord  Cowley  and  Mr.  Cobden — 
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the  second  instance,  because  the  principal 
remissions  of  taxation  whicli  it  proposes,  1 
allude  more  especially  to  the  reduction  and 
abolition  of  theduties  on  wine  iind  paper,  un- 
objectionable perhaps  in  themselves  at  the 
proper  time,  appear  to  me  to  bo  singularly 
inopportune  and  uncalled-for  at  the  present 
period,  when  we  find  that  the  income  tax 
is  to  be  reimposed  at  a  higher  rate  than 
was  e^er  before  known  in  time  of  peace. 
And  last,  certainly  not  least,  1  object  to  the 
Budget,  because  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
based  on  an  uncalled-for  and  a  one-sided 
commercial  Treaty.  1  certainly  was  in 
hopes  that  the  result  of  last  night's  discus^ 
sion  might  have  tended  to  relieve  mo  from 
entering  at  all  upon  this  latter  objection, 
but  in  that  expectation  1  have  been  some- 
what disappointed.  By  the  vote  of  last 
night  we  have  been  placed,  1  think  the 
House  must  agree,  in  tiiis  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary and  anomalous  position.  We 
cannot  at  any  future  period  venture  to 
amend  in  any  essential  point  the  Treaty 
itself,  without  vitiating  at  the  same  time 
some  important  feature  of  the  Budget;  we 
cannot  now  venture  in  any  essential  point 
to  amend  the  Budget,  without  running  the 
future  risk  of  vitiating  and  annulling  the 
Treaty.  We  are  called  upon  in  short,  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  open  our 
mouths  to  their  widest  possible  stretch, 
and  swallow  in  one  great  gulp  the  Budget 
and  Treaty  combined.  And  all  1  can  say  is, 
that  if  the  constitution  of  Parliament  and 
the  country  can  stand  the  dose,  it  must 
make  up  its  mind  from  henceforth  to 
swallow  anything. 

Now,  Sir,  I  fear  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  detain  the  House  for  a  few  moments 
while  I  recount  as  briefly  and  succinctly 
as  1  can  those  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  main  features  of  our  financial  position 
as  laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  and  the  manner  in  which  he  pro- 
poses to  deal  with  the  difficulty  of  our 
situation.  And  first  as  regards  the  ques- 
tion of  an  increased  and  increasing  de- 
ficiency. The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
estimates  the  income  of  the  country  for  the 
present  financial  year  at  £60,700,000,  and 
its  expenditure  at  £70,100,000.  the  deficit 
for  the  year  being  thus,  £9,400,000. 
Well,  this  being  so,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, acting  upon  a  very  simple,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  very  novel  principle  as  applied 
to  financial  matters,  that  his  deficit. 


«« 


Is  great,  because  it  is  so  small- 
Would  it  were  greater,  then  'twere  none  at 
aU"— 


"  Are  not  in  general  articles  of  such  primary 
necessity  or  such  universal  use  among  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  entitle  them  upon 
that  ground  to  the  special  attention  of  the 
Government." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  next  in  order 
proceeds  to  reduce  this  deficiency  to  the 
extent  of  £2,000,000  by  means  of  sundry 
savings  proposed  to  be  effected  in  the 
Revenue  Department  by  making  certain 
allowances  for  increase  of  consumption  as 
the  natural  result  of  the  reduction  of  duties, 
and  bv  certain  other  charges  of  an  entirely 
new  character.  This,  according  t£  his  own 
Estimate,  still  leaves  the  total  deficit  for 
the  year  at  £11,500,000.  Now  this 
deficit  he  proposes  to  supply  by  re-im- 
posing in  the  first  instance  the  income 
tax  at  lOd.  in  the  pound,  bringing  to  the 
revenue  a  sum  of  £8,472,000.  He  then 
re-imposes  the  extra  duties  upon  tea  afid 
sugar,  and  he  calls  in  the  malt  and  hop 
credito  to  the  amount  Of  £1,400,000. 
These  sums  amount  in  all  to  £11,972,000, 
and  thus,  according  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's own  statement,  we  shall  have  a 
surplus  of  £470,000. 

Now  1  will  ask  the  House  to  observe  in 
the  first  instance  that  out  of  these  sums 
there  is  one  item  of  £535,000  that  must 
be  regarded  as  being  altogether  of  a  specu- 
lative character,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  increased  consumption 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  looks  to  as 
the  first  result  from  the  diminution  of  the 
duties  upon  wine  and  spirits.  And  further 
let  us  remember  that  should  this  scheme 
meet  with  our  sanction,  we  shall  have 
next  year  to  submit  to  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  these  duties  to  the  extent  of 
£250,000.  I  will  next  ask  the  House  to 
observe  that  by  anticipating  the  malt  and 
hop  credits  to  the  amount  of  £1,400,000, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  in  point  of 
fact,  calling  in  the  latter  portion  of  a  sum 
of  £2,500,000  which  has  hitherto  been 
considered,  and  by  nobody  more  so  than 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  in  the 
light  of  a  loan  by  the  Government  to  the 
mnlt  and  hop  interests  of  the  country. 
While,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand  by  anti- 
cipating these,  credits,  very  considerable 
annoyance  and  in  many  instances  posi- 
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tive  injary  will  result  to  the  dfnaller  mem- 
bers of  the  malting  community,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  ii  availing  himself  at  the 
same  time  of  an  entirely  temporary  ex- 
pedient, and  I  take  it  we  are  fully  jus- 
tified in  assuming  that  no  such  sum  will 
be  forthcoming  next  year  to  meet  the 
financial  exigencies  of  the  country.  I  will 
next  ask  the  House  to  observe  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proposes  to  post- 
pone altogether,  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
the  payment  of  £1,000,000  of  Exchequer 
bonds  which  became  due  in  the  present 
year.  These  bonds  accordingly  will  have 
te  be  re-issued,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
Tery  first  happy  results  of  the  year  of  bliss 
that  was  to  result  from  the  falling  in  of 
the  Terminable  Annuities,  is  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  unfunded  debt  of  the  country. 
And  lastly,  I  will  ask  the  House  to  re- 
member that  the  income  tax  of  lOd.  in  the 
pound  and  the  war  taxes  on  tea  and  sugar 
are  only  to  be  re-imposed  for  one  year,  and 
therefore  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  the  year  1861-2  whoever  he  may  have 
the  good  or  bad  fortune  to  be,  for  1  confess 
I  have  never  considered  the  position  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  be  a 
Tery  enviable  one,  cannot  possibly  reckon 
on  a  renewal  of  these  taxes  without  ob- 
taining the  formal  consent  of  Parliament. 
Now,  Sir,  let  me  carry  the  House  with  me 
for  a  moment  in  imagination  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1861,  and  let  me 
ask  them  to  contemplate  what  will  in  all 
probability  be  our  financial  position.  I 
take  it  in  the  first  instance  that  unless, 
which  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  Continent 
ia  most  improbable,  the  House  shall  agree 
to  sanction  any  very  considerable  reduction 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates,  our  ex- 
penditure will  be  very  much  the  same  as 
at  the  present  period,  to  wit  £70,100,000; 
and  to  this,  as  I  have  shown,  wp  must  also 
add  £1,000,000  of  Exchequer  bonds.  But 
what,  let  me  ask,  will  be  the  state  of  our 
income?^  We  shall,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  virtually  have  parted  with  the  income 
tax  and  the  tea  and  sugar  duties;  we  shall 
have  anticipated  the  malt  and  hop  credits, 
and  we  shall  have  done  something  more: 
we  shall  have  pledged  ourselves  to  a 
further  reduction  of  the  wine  duties  to  the 
amount  of  £250,000 ;  we  shall  have 
pledged  ourselves  also  to  a  further  sacrifice 
of  paper  duty —and,  if  at  the  same  time  we 
aUow  for  a  sum  of  £250,000  as  the  re- 

we  have  yet  to  receive  of 

dsbl^  I  think  the  House  will 

I -total  ipsa  of  revenue  will 


amount  to  £12.172.000.    Now,  if  we  de- 
duct  this  sum  from  the  present  revenue, 
it  will  leave  us  exactly  £58,392.000  to 
meet  £71,100,000  of  expenditure,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  therefore 
have  to  announce  to  the  House  of  Commonfl 
the   pleasing  intelligence  of  a  deficit  of 
£12,700,000.     But  if  we  take  also  ioto 
consideration,  as  I  think  we  are  bound  to 
do,  the  probability  as  1  shall  presently  en- 
deavour  to  show,  that  instead  of  an  in- 
creased  there  will  be  a  diminished  con- 
sumption resulting  from  the  first  reduction 
of  the  wine  duties;  or,  supposing  I  am  here 
in  error,  a  diminution  of  the  malt  tax  re- 
sulting from  a  diminished  consumption  of 
beer,   I   think    we    may    be   very  safely 
justified  in  assuming  that  our  total  defi- 
ciency will  not  be  far  off  £13,000.000. 
Now  let  me  ask  the  House  seriously  to 
consider  what  is  likely   to  be   the  posi- 
tion  in   which   Parliament   at   that  time 
will  find   itself  situated.      Sir,   the  night 
of  February  20th,  1860,  must,  I  think, 
have  been  long  ago  destined  by  the  Fates 
to  be  a  very  remarkable  era  in  the  annals 
of  Parliament.     It  is  not  often  that  oar 
Parliamentary  bill  of  fare  is  so  Inxurionslj 
catered  for,  that  we  have  a  choice  pre- 
sented to  us  of  dainties  of  the  first  class 
for  our  discussion.     Animated  debates  on 
subjects  of  interest  are,  I  fear,  rapidly  be- 
coming the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  and 
1  should  think  that  seldom,  if  ever,  has  it 
happened   to   a   Government   to  have  to 
choose  on  the  same  night  between  three 
subjects  of  such  vital  consequence  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  country,  as  a  French 
Treaty,   a   Budget,   and    a   Bill   for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Representation  of  the 
People.     I  have  not,  I  fear,  the  honour  to 
agree  on  many  political  questions  with  the 
hon.    Member    for    fiirmingham  ;  yet,  I 
think  from  what  I  have  read  of  his  speeches 
out  of  doors,  he  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  the  two  subjects  of  a  Budget  and 
a  Reform   Bill   are   somewhat  intimately 
allied.     For  it  must  be  the  general  tone 
and  character  of  a  Parliamentary  majority 
that  will  ultimately  determine  the  general 
nature  and  incidence  of  the  taxation  of  the 
country.      The   noble  Lord   the  Foreign 
Secretary,   owing   to   circumstances  over 
which   he,   perhaps,  had   no  control,  has 
postponed  the  introduction  of  his  Reform 
Bill  to  what  ho  imagines  to  be,  and  I  »^' 
cerely  hope  he  may  find  to  be,  a  wore 
auspicious  moment.     It  is  not  for  me.  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  widen  the  Beld  of 
discussion  by  indulging  in  speculation  tA  ^^ 
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^he  probable  provisions  of  his  measure  ;  but ' 
I  tbink,  at  tbe  same  timey-I  shall  be  fairly  | 
interpreting  the  general  feeling  both  of  the 
House  and  the  people  of  the  country,  when 
I   say   that   there    is    a    growing  desire 
amongst  both  that  this  great  constitutional 
question  should  not  be  made  the  stalking- 
horse   by    which   to    hurl    Ministry   after : 
Ministry  from  office,  and  that  we  should,  if 
possible,  during  the  present  Session   en- 
deavour to  effect  its  settlement  upon  a  fair 
and  an  equitable  basis.     Well  now,  1  will 
ask  the  House  to  indulge  in  what,  at  the  , 
present  moment,  they  may  possibly  think  , 
a  rather  wide  stretch  of  tho  imagination.  | 
I  will  ask  them  to  conceive  that  we  have 
passed  the  Budget,  that  we  have  passed  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  that  somewhere  about  the  ' 
commencement  of  next  year,  a  new  Par- ' 
liament,  returned    by   constituencies   into , 
which  new  and  popular  elements  have  been  ' 
introduced,  is  assembled  in  this  House  for  , 
tlie  first  time.     What  will  be  the  position  | 
of  affairs  with  which  that  Parliament  will 
inevitably  have  to  grapple.    ^They  will  find, ' 
in  tbe  first  instance,  awaiting  them,  a  do- ' 
ficiency  of  £13,000,000,  and  they  will  find  j 
also  renewed  for  one  year  only  and  shortly 
about  to  expire  an  income  tax  of  lOd.  in  ' 
tbe  pound.     But  in  whi^t  state,  let  me  ask 
the  House,  will  they  find  this  tax  ?     Tbey 
will  find  this  tax,  the  retention  of  which  as 
a  permanent  feature  in  the  taxation  of  the 
country  almost  every  statesman,  from  Mr. 
Pitt  down  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  from  Sir  R. 
Peel  down  to  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  has   condemned  in  the   very 
BtroDgest  terms,  existing  at  the  highest 
rate  ever  known  in  time  of  peace,  in  its 
most  odious  form  and  controlled  by  no  pro- 
Bpective  legislation  as  regards  its  diminu- 
tion.    Consider  then  for  a  moment  what 
must  be  the  inevitable  consequence.     They 
will  stand  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
You  will  have  cutoff  from  them  by  this  Com- 
mercial Treaty  several  of  our  surest  and 
safest  sources  of  indirect  taxation,  and  you 
will  see  one  of  two  evils  inevitably  happen. 
Either  you  will  see  the  engine  you  have 
left  so  ready  to  hand,  seized  with  avidity, 
established  in  a  graduated  form  as  a  per- 
manent   feature    in    your    taxation,   and 
mounting  to  a  rate  which  will  soon  render 
it  utterly  oppressive  and  unbearable  even 
to  the  most  ignorant  and  patient  subject 
for  taxation;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
will  see  adopted  a  hardly  less  pernicious 
course.     You  will  see  ignorant  impatience 
running  riot  in  the  House,  and  developing 
iU  firat  fruits  in  the  restoration  of  that 


miserable  and  cheeseparing  system  of 
economy  which  has  already  wrought  us 
eucli  disastrous  fruits,  which  disbelieves  in 
war  till  the  enemy  is  thundering  at  your 
gates,  and  laughs  to  scorn  the  yery  idea 
of  national  defences.  Sir,  I  say  to  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  I  say  emphatically  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  "  Beware  what 
you  are  about  with  this  great  chasm  yawn- 
ing before  you  in  increasing  this  tax  to  its 
present  rate."  I  ask  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, "  Can  it  bo  you,  you  who  have 
exhausted  your  matchless  eloquence  and 
powers  of  reasoning  to  demonstrate  the 
hardness  of  this  tax,  its  unequal  incidence, 
its  inquisitorial  character,  and  yet  withal 
its  enormous  power  if  reserved  as  an  engine 
for  national  emergency.  Can  it  be  you, 
who  now  without  a  thought  or  heed  of 
future  consequences,  throwing  aside  all 
regard  for  prospective  legislation,  recom- 
mend to  the  country  its  re-imposition  in  its 
present  most  aggravated  form?"  I  will 
not  weary  the  House  by  quoting  Hansard 
as  1  could  do,  column  after  column,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  income  tax.  Who  is  there, 
let  me  ask,  that  does  not  remember  the 
Budget  of  *53,  and  that  elaborate  essay 
which  has  since  been,  as  it  were,  a  very  text- 
book to  every  political  schoolboy  on  the 
question  ?  Who  is  there  that  does  not  re- 
member how  every  form  in  which  this  tax 
could  be  permanently  retained,  or  its  inci- 
dence graduated,  was  successively  paraded, 
minutely  analyzed,  torn  to  shreds,  and 
scattered  to  the  winds.  And  now,  when 
the  year  has  arrived  that  was  to  have 
brought  to  us  our  hour  of  financial  millen- 
nium, the  hon.  Gentleman  remorselessly 
adds  to  the  burden  on  our  backs,  cuts  the 
rope  from  the  vessel  of  State,  and  sends  us 
groaning  into  the  future  of  a  financial  pur- 
gatory. And  yet.  Sir,  I  venture  to  main- 
tain that  there  are  reasons  why  a  reduction 
of  this  tax,  however  slight,  would  have 
come  at  the  present  time  with  peculiar 
grace  at  his  hands,  and  have  been  regarded 
as  a  peculiar  boon  by  the  people  of  the 
country.  They  had  long  regarded  him 
as  the  very  champion  of  its  extinction.  In 
time  of  war  they  had  borne  its  increase 
without  a  murmur,  for  they  knew  that  the 
extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  country 
required  extraordinary  demands  on  their 
part,  both  of  patience  and  of  patriotism. 
They  had  submitted  too  to  see  the  burden  of 
taxation  heavily  laid  upon  the  necessaries 
of  life,  for  they  thought  that  thero  was  a 
day  at  hand  that  should  brinj?  to  every  cot- 
tage in  the  land  an  hour  of  joyful  and  of 
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character,  utterly  unsuited,  unless  a  com- 
plete and  sudden  change  should  take  place, 
to  an  English  taste  and  palate.     And  yet 
this  is  the  cheap  wine  which  you  fondly 
expect  to  bring  by  this  Budget  to  the  poor 
xnan*s   door ;    which    is    in    one   moment 
entirely   to    sapplant    beer,   the   national 
beverage,  at  more  than  treble  its  price; 
which  is  to  check  the  cultivation  of  barley 
and  inflict  thereby  nn   irreparable  injury 
upon   the  farmer,   the  maltster,   and  the 
brewer  of  the  country.    Why,  the  very  idea 
appears  to  me  to  bo  so  absurd  upon  the 
face  of  it,   that  I  wont  presume  on  the 
present  occasion   to   start  an  agricultural 
grievance,   and   stand    before   the   House 
in  the    once    well-known   character  of  a 
farmer's  friend,   on   the  question  of    the 
malt  tax.     But  1  may  at  least  presume, 
by  the  way,  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man what   sort  of  even-hnnded  justice  is 
this  which,  upon  his  own  showing,  proposes 
while  carrying  out  the  doctrines  of  free  trade 
to  their  fullest  extent  to  leave  the  home  pro- 
ducer of  the  staple  beverage  of  the  country 
heavily  taxed,  to  enter  into  competition  with 
the  untaxed  foreigner.  As  regards  Spanish 
wines  the   case   may  perhaps  be  slightly 
different.     No  doubt  that  there  are  several 
of  the   lighter  Spanish  wines  that  would 
in  time  grow  into  greater  favour  with  the 
people  of  this   country;   but   here   again 
remember  that  you  will  have  to  contend, 
as  far  as  the  prospects  of  the  revenue  are 
concerned,   in  the  first  instance  with  re- 
peated bad  harvest?,  and  a  diminution  of 
the  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants. 
Well,  Sir,  but  to  pass  on  to  another  part 
of  the  case  against  the  wine  duties,  1  think 
the  House  can  hordly  have  forgotten  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  s  pathetic  narrative 
of  the  snierings  to  which  we  arc  all  of  us 
liable  from  the  adulterated  concoctions  of 
the   British   merchant.     One    would  have 
thought  as  we  listened  to  his  description 
that   adulteration  of  wine    was   a    crime 
utterly  unknown  upon  the  Continent,  and 
peouliarly   indigenous    to    a    British  soil. 
But   I    fear    that  the  blue-book  recently 
published  on  the  trade  and  vineyards  of 
the  Continent  tells  us  a  spmewhat  different 
story.     Adulteration,    I   fear,  is  a  crinfe 
common   to   every  country,  and   to  none 
more  than  the  regions  round  about  Bor- 
deaux.    Why,  one-half  the  cheapest  wines 
manufactured  at  Bordeaux    are    nothing 
more  than  a  sort  of  Arragonese  or  Cata- 
lonian  syrup  which  is  in  the  first  instance 
imported  across  the  Spanish  frontier  into 
France,  doctored  at  Bordeaux  with  vinegar, 


and  then  reini ported  into  Spain  to  be  sold 
in   largo  quantities   as   prime    Bordeaux. 
There  is  again  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  a  sea- 
port called  Cette,  the  chief  trade  and  busi- 
ness of  whose  population  is  nothing  more 
or  less   than   wholesale   adulteration  and 
imitation  of  every  species  of  French  wine. 
The  adulteration  too,  of  Austrian  wine  is 
perfectly  notorious.     And  can  the  House 
suppose  for  a  moment  that,  supposing  the 
duties  are  reduced  and  the  price  of  wine 
cheapened   to   the  extent   that   the  right 
hon.    Gentleman    supposes    possible,    we 
shall   not  have   the   British   and  Foreign 
adulterators  competing  with  one  another 
for  English  custom,  with  what  results,  to 
use  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  own   ex- 
pressive language — with  what  results  to  a 
discerning   public   1   nee^  not  pretend  to 
say.     But  let  me  revert  for  a  moment  to 
the  subject  of  pure  wine,  and  let  me  give 
the   House  an   instance    of  the    sort    of 
market  even  a  cheop  pore  wine  is  likely  to 
command  in  this  country,  judging  by  the 
reception  it   not  uiifrequently  meets  with 
elsewhere,  and  let  me  take  the  case  most 
analogous  to  England  itself — the  case  of 
Australia.     A  few  years  since  one  of  the 
largest  firms  at  Bordeaux  sent  to  a  house 
at  Melbourne  a  large  consignment  of  wine 
of  all  growths,  including  some  4,000  dozen 
of  a  light  and  pure  wine,  which  cost  about 
lOs.  a  dozen  at  Bordeaux.     At  the  time  I 
am  speaking  of  there  had  been  a  succession 
of  good  harvests  ;  the  price  of  wine  was 
generally  cheaper,   and  consequently  the 
wine   itself  was  of  a  better  quality  than 
could  now  be  obtained  at  the  same  price. 
Well,   the  cargo  reached  Melbourne,  and 
after  an  interval  the  Bordeaux  merchants 
received  a  letter  from  their  correspondent 
at   Melbourne,  stating   that  the   wine   in 
question  had  met  with  no  sale  whatever 
among  the  middle   and   working  classes, 
upon    whom    they  chiefly    depended    for 
custom,  and  requesting  that  by  the  next 
ship  they  would  send  them  a  wine  of  a  fnr 
higher  quality  and  price.     And  yet  this  is 
the  reduction  of  taxation  for  which  in  the 
present  year  alone  we  are  to  allow  to  the 
revenue  a  sum  of  £530,000  for  increased 
consumption.      For  the  sake   of  a   mere 
speculative  theory  like  this  we  are  to  bo 
asked  to  supersede  our  native  beverage  by 
taking  off  duties  upon  wine  which  was  now 
and  must  for  some  time  continue  to   be 
emphatically  a  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  you  call  on  us  to  continue 
the  war  duties  on  tea  and  sugar,  which  are 
emphatically  the  necessaries  of  the  poor. 
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bat  which  I  maintain  to  be  the  direct  oppo- 
site of  that  upon  which  the  present  Budget 
is  based.  Tlie  right  hon.  BcKronet  quoted 
the  following  extract  from  the  writings  of 
Arthur  Toung : 

"  If  I  was,"  says  Arthur  Toang,  "  to  define  a 
good  system  of  taxation,  it  should  be  that  of  bear- 
ing lightly  on  an  infinite  number  of  points,  heavily 
on  none.  In  other  words,  that  simplicity  in  tax- 
ation is  the  greatest  additional  weight  that  can  be 
given  to  taxes,  and  ought  in  every  country  to  be 
most  sedulously  avoided." 

Now  this  is  a  theory  of  taxation  to  which, 
aa  I  soid  before,  I  venture  to  give  my  cor- 
dial  assent,  but  which  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  the  present  Budget. 
The  present  scheme  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  system  of  financial  complications  to 
result  in  complete  simplicity  of  taxation. 
Bnt  a  few  days  afterwards  a  still  more  ex- 
traordinary scene  took  place  in  the  House. 
The  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
seized  his  opportunity  to  make  a  furious 
onslangbt  upon  the  whole  financial  state- 
ment, which  ho  condemned  as  being 
founded  on  principles  of  finance  contrary 
to  those  which  for  years  past  had  regulated 
the  whole  course  of  the  taxation  of  the 
country.  But  it  now  appears  that  the 
Nestor  of  Tiverton  has  been  able  to  com- 
pose the  differences  of  this  financial  Achilles 
and  Agamemnon,  and  that  they  can ^  sit 
side  by  side  in  the  same  Cabinet  united  in 
bonds  of  brotherly  affection.  I  now  come 
to  the  year  1858,  the  period  at  which  the 
House  affirmed  the  memorable  Resolution 
which  has  exercised  such  irresistible  influ- 
ence with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  I 
will  ask  hon.  Members  to  listen  to  the 
terms  of  the  Resolution  itself. 

"  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  main* 
tenaiiee  of  the  excise  on  paper  aa  a  pennanent 
source  of  revenue  would  be  unpolitio.*' 

Now  1  think  the  House  must  see  at  once 
that  this  is  a  Resolution  asserting  a  mere 
abstract  principle  of  the  very  vaguest  cha- 
racter which  cannot,  put  upon  it  the  widest 
construction  you  will,  be  construed  in  any 
way  80  as  to  fetter  us  as  to  any  particular 
time  in  which  to  deal  with  the  duty.  And 
perhaps  hon.  Members  will  agree  that  one 
of  the  shortest  and  at  the  same  time  most 
sensible  speeches  ever  delivered  in  the 
House  was  made  on  that  occasion  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Norfolk,  who 
interposed  before  the  question  was  put  from 
the  chair,  and  said,  "  1  only  want  a  single 
word.  I  presume  we  all  fully  understand 
that  the  Resolution  means  nothing."  But 
it  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  the 
we  approach  to  the  present  period 


the  stronger  appear  to  have  been  the  ob- 
jections of  Members  of  Her  Majesty's  pre* 
sent  Government  to  deal  in  any  shape  with 
this  duty.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Home  Seci*etary  used  rather  strong  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  the  proposed  aboli« 
tion  of  the  tax  in  the  year  1 857  ;  but  in 
the  year  1858  the  noblo  Lord  the  Foreign 
Secretary  was  really  quite  abusive.  The 
noble  Lord  said  on  this  occasion — 

"  The  House  would  recollect  that  last  year  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  that  the 
income  tax  should  be  kept  up  at  la.  in  the  pound, 
and  instead  of  1#.  3d,  the  duty  on  tea  should  be 
1#.  5d.  with  a  proportionate  increase  of  the  sugar 
duties.  This  year  they  had  allowed  the  income 
tax  to  fall  fi'om  Id,  to  5d.  in  the  pound,  but  they 
had  kept  up  the  duty  on  tea  to  U,  6d,  and  retained 
the  proportionate  increase  of  the  sugar  duties.  It 
was,  therefore, almost  a  matter  of  good  faith  that 
when  next  there  was  a  reduction  of  taxes  those 
duties  on  tea  and  sugar  should  be  reduced,  which 
were  in  fact  war  duties,  and  there  could  be  no 
greater  claim  for  reduction  than  upon  articles 
which  entered  so  largely  into  the  comforts  of  the 
people." 

Now,  Sir,  these  are  arguments  to  which  I 
most  unhesitatingly  give  my  assent,  and 
than  which  I  feel  that  if  I  were  to  talk  for 
an  hour  upon  this  subject  1  could  not  ad- 
vance any  that  are  likely  to  have  greater 
weight  with  the  House.  But  what  a  change 
now  appears  to  have  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  noble  Lord's  dream !  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  1860,  In  the  face  of  a 
deficiency  of  nine  millions,  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  income  tax,  io  retain  the  war 
duties  on  tea  and  sugar,  and  to  abolish  the 
paper  duty.  And  the  noble  Lord  sits  by 
his  side  and  applauds  the  proposition.  Sir, 
there  appears  to  me  to  run  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  elaborate  scheme,  dexterously 
veiled,  it  is  true,  but  more  apparent  here 
than  in  any  other  part  of  it,  a  desire  to 
conciliate  at  all  hazards  and  at  any  price 
the  favour  and  good  will  of  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  politicians  beneath  the  gangway, 
without  whose  support  we  are  plainly  told 
that  no  Administration  can  endure  for  a 
day.  1  remember  to  ha?e  read,  that  in 
the  days  when  the  struggle  between  free 
trade  and  protection  was  at  its  fiercest 
height,  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale,  to 
whom  we  are  so  indebted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  French  Treaty,  told  this  House 
that  he  addressed  them  in  the  name  of  the 
people  who  lire  in  towns,  and  who  will 
go?ern  the  country.  The  day  has  come 
when  wo  are  called  on  to  witness  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  prophecy.  We  have  here  before 
us  a  Budget  which  bears  but  too  plainly 
the  image  and  superscription  of  people  who 
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without  prospective  legislation  even  for  a 
year?    Legislate  in  this  way  for  ten  years! 
is  there  any  man  amongst  ns,  let  me  ask, 
who   can    tell    what  one  year,    what  six 
months  may  bring  forth?     You  have  tried 
your  hand  before  at  this  far-sighted  legis- 
lation.    In    1853   you    tried   to   cast   the 
horoscope  of  1860,  and  with  what  result? 
The  financial  sky  ^as  then  bright  and  clear, 
there  was  but  a  small  speck  darkening  the 
future  of  the  Continental  horizon,  but  you 
saw  it  not,  and  in  one  short  year  we  had 
drifted  into  war  upon  a  Budget  of  peace. 
The  financial  sky  is  now  dark  and  gloomy, 
the  clouds  are  gathering  fast   upon   tfr6 
horizon  of  the  Continent,  and  yet  yon  fondly 
hope  that  upon  the  shoulders  of  this  Treaty 
and  with  a  Budget  of  war,  we  shall  drift 
into  the  haven  of  everlasting  peace.     Sff, 
I  may  be  blind,  but  I  think  at  all  events  I 
shall  not  be   without   companions   in    my 
misfortune    when    I   confess    that   I    am 
utterly  unable  to  discover  the  benefits  we 
are  to  dei-ive  from  this  Treaty.     Is  it,  as 
has  been  so  frequently  stated,  that  we  may 
enable  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  ex- 
haust our  resources   of  steam   coal,    and 
supply  himself  with   one  of  the  principal 
munitions  of  naval  warfare?     An  excellent 
object,  doubtless,  that  for  France,  but  one 
which  I  protest  against  on  behalf  of  Eng- 
land.     The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
told   us   last   night   with   his   accustomed 
frankness,  that  we  know  nothing  whatever 
abont  the  subject  when  we  alarm  ourselves 
on  this  bead,  and  that  any  one  who  knows 
anything   at    all   knows    that   one   North 
colliery   contains   coal   enough   to  supply 
for  a  year  the  whole  French  navy.     [Mr. 
Bright:  Hear,  hear!]     That  may  be  se, 
and  ray  ignorance  of  this  matter  may  be 
very  profound;  but  let  me  ask  the  how. 
Member  to  explain  to  us,  if  such  is  the 
case,  how  it  is  that  at  this  moment  the 
price  of  coal  in  this  City  is  rapidly  rising  in 
price,  and  that  which  has  hitherto  been  a 
blessing  and  a  necessary  alike  to  rich  and 
poor,    threatens   to  become  an  expensive 
luxury  to  the  rich  alone.     If  the  object  of 
this  Treaty  be  to  stimulate  free  trade,  how 
can  you  justify  for  a  moment  the  retention 
of  the  differential  dues  on  foreign  shipping? 
If  it  bo  to  return  to  the  days  of  reciprocity, 
why,  when  you  reduce  the  duty  on  French 
wines,  do  you  make  no  stipulation  for  a 
corresponding  redaction  of  the  French  duty 
on  English  beer?      Why,  when  you  add  to 
tho  income  tax  to  abolish  the  paper  duty? 
do  you  make  no  attempt  to  have  the  pre- 
hibition  removed  from  French  rags,  whieh 
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say,  ''  If  I  ask  a  friend  into  my  house  one 
week,  and  he  invites  me  in  the  next  week 
to  return  tho  visit,  and  sets  before  me  as 
good  an  entertainment  as  that  which  I  have 
ofiercd  to  him,  that  is  my  notion  of  a  fair 
and  a  perfect  reciprocity."  But  what  are 
jou  calling  on  us  to  do?  You  are  calling 
on  us  to  admit  into  our  house  to-morrow, 
and  from  henceforth  at  all  times  and  at  all 
seasons  a  crotchetty  neighbour  who  keeps 
his  doors  resolutely  slammed  in  your  face 
for  a  year  to  come  and  then  only  promises 
to  open  it  half  way  for  nine  years  more; 
keeping  a  strong  chain  up  all  the  time, 
while  he  reconnoitres  your  personal  ap- 
pearance before  he  lets  you  in  altogether. 
And  to  think  for  one  moment  to  whom  it 
is  that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  this 
enormous  blessing.  We  were  told  the  other 
night  that  our  old  friend  Protection,  driven 
from  the  palaces  of  our  country,  had  sought 
for  refuge  in  holes  and  corners.  That  was 
unkind  treatment  doubtless,  and  I  think 
iny  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West  Nor- 
folk, when  ho  so  gallantly  announced  his 
intention  of  defending  these  relics  of  his 
aneient  faith  might  have  added,  had  he 
thought  of  the  quotation — 

**  Extrema  per  illos 
Jastitta  exeedens  terris  vestigia  feoit." 

Bat  here,  methinks,  we  have  the  unkindest 
cat  of  all ;  we  have  the  great  high  priest  of 
free  trade  himself  recanting,  abjuring  the 
worship  of  his  favoured  deity,  and  falling 
prostrate  on  his  knees  before  the  mon- 
strum  horrendum  of  one-sided  reciprocity. 
Well,  Sir,  but  again  I  had  always  thought 
that  one  of  the  privileges  which  this  House 
had  ever  held  most  dear,  was  the  power  of 
retaining  in  its  own  hands  the  power  of 
remitting  or  imposing  taxation.  But  if 
you  pass  this  Treaty  in  its  present  shape, 
not  merely  will  you  cut  off  from  henceforth 
several  of  the  most  valuable  and  harmless 
sources  of  our  indirect  revenue,  but  you  will 
fetter  and  restrict  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner  for  years  f  o  come  the  whole  system 
of  the  future  taxation  of  the  country.  No 
matter  bow  great  may  be  our  financial 
exigencies ;  no  matter  how  eomplicated 
our  political  embarrassment,  unless,  which 
I  think  the  House  will  agree  with  me  is 
not  very  likely,  wo  agree  to  annul  this 
Treaty  by  mutual  consent;  or  unless,  which 
God  forbid !  we  are  involved  in  a  French 
war,  what  we  have  once  done  we  shall 
never  again  be  able  to  undo.  Fetter  the 
taxation  of  the  country  in  this  way  for 
ten  years  to  come!  why  then  do  you  leave 
the  income  tax  and  tea  and  sugar  duties 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, — 

''  That  this  House,  recognizing  the  necessity  o^ 
profiding  for  the  inoreas^  expenditure  of  the 
coming  financial  jear,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
expedient  to  add  to  the  existing  deficieno j  by  dim- 
inishing the  ordinary  revenue,  and  is  not  prepared 
to  disappoint  the  just  expectations  of  the  Country 
by  re-imposing  the  Income-tax  at  an  unnecessarily 
high-rate." 

Mr.  QOWER  said,  he  would  not  at- 
tempt to  consider  in  detail  the  coroprehen- 
sire  Budget  which  had  been  laid  before 
the  House,  but  would  leare  it  to  be  dealt 
with  by  abler  hands.  On  the  general  ques- 
tion, however,  he  roust  beg  leave  to  express 
his  dissent  from  the  opinions  which  had 
been  expressed  on  the  previous  evening, 
for  he  regarded  the  scheme  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  as  a  continuance 
of  the  comroercial  policy  and  principles 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  had  conferred 
inestimable  benefits  on  the  country,  and  it 
would  therefore  receive  his  warm  and  cor- 
dial support.  The  issue  really  narrow- 
ed itself  into  the  question  whether  that 
policy  was  or  was  not  to  be  continued, 
and  he  must  say  that  the  question  was 
very  fairly  raised  by  the  Resolution  they 
were  now  considering.  If  its  spirit  were 
taken  as  exemplified  in  the  very  fair  and 
moderate  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentlemon,  it 
must  appear  directly  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  such  as  might  fairly 
have  been  brought  forward  in  1842.  But, 
with  regard  more  especially  to  the  French 
Treaty  it  was  very  desirable  to  know  what 
were  really  the  opinions  of  hon.  Members 
opposite  with  respect  to  free  trade.  It  was 
highly  satisfactory  to  hear  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  that  party  say 
OD  the  previous  evening  that  he  approved 
of  free  trade,  but  there  was  a  certain 
want  of  heartiness  in  the  way  he  ex- 
pressed himself  that  made  him  (Mr. 
Gower)  doubt  not  the  sincerity,  but 
the  strength  of  his  convictions.  He  had 
also  remarked  that  whenever  throughout 
the  debate  any  Protectionist's  argument 
or  sentiment  was  uttered,  it  had  always 
been  received  with  the  loudest  cheers  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite..  Again,  in  the 
speech  to  which  they  had  just  listened,  the 
House  had  been  told  by  the  speaker  that 
ho  bowed  to  free  trade  ;  this  was  not  what 
they  wanted  to  know,  but  whether  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  believed  in  those  prin- 
ciples ;  because  the  assurance  that  they 
were  ready  to  act  contrary  to  their  con- 
▼iotions  could  not  be  very  reassuring  to 
the  country.  Free*traders  held  that  mea- 
sures of  that  dass  were  boheficial  to  the 


country  which  adopted  them  ;  and  if  the 
opponents  of  the  Treaty  were  prepared 
to  make  this  admission,  there  was  no 
force  whatever  in  the  objection  urged  by 
them  that  this  was  a  one-sided  measure. 
Therefore,  if  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
were  earnest  in  their  adhesion  to  free 
trade  a  great  deol  of  time  might  be  saved 
and  the  country  might  proceed  at  once  to 
carry  out  the  stipulations  which  had  been 
entered  into.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  clearly  explained  that  what 
we  stipulated  to  do  was  beneficial  to  our- 
selves ;  there  could  not  be,  therefore,  any 
question  of  indemnity.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  held  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  free  trade  to  enj^age  in  any 
commercial  treaty  whatever.  This  was  a 
doctrine  which  had  been  very  much  put 
forward,  but  he  could  not  understand  upon 
what  ground.  No  doubt  Free-traders  had 
hitherto  condemned  treaties  of  commerce  ; 
but  for  what  reason  ?  Because  they  had 
invariably  been  passed  on  principles  of  re- 
striction— they  nearly  always  aimed  at  fa- 
vouring the  manufactures  of  one  country 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  But  in  order 
to  judge  of  a  commercial  treaty  it  was 
necessary  to  look  at  its  stipulations,  and  if 
they  found  nothing  in  them  of  a  restrictive 
character,  he  did  not  see  how  the  Treaty 
itself  could  be  regarded  as  opposed  to  free 
trade.  It  was  perfectly  preposterous  to 
suppose  that  a  treaty  between  two  coun« 
tries,  made  in  order  to  carry  out  a  policy, 
could  in  itself  be  opposed  to  it.  One  of 
the  principal  stipulations  in  this  Treaty  is 
a  total  abolition  of  commercial  restrictions  ; 
was  that  contrary  to  free  trade  ?  This 
abolition  he  advocated  as  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice. The  community  ought  not  to  be 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  class. 
Protective  duties  were  an  injustice  to  the 
consumer,  and  by  retaining  them  England 
was  rendered  liable  to  the  charge  of  in- 
sincerity in  her  advocacy  of  free-trade  prin- 
ciples. No  doubt  there  were  great  alarms 
in  some  districts  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
proposed  measures  ;  but  no  great  com- 
mercial reforms  could  bo  undertaken  with- 
out causing  similar  apprehensions.  It  was 
not  for  the  permanent  interest  of  any  trade 
to  have  to  rely  on  artificial  prices.  In  bad 
times  it  was  the  protected  trades  that  suf- 
fered most  because  their  market  was  a 
limited  one,  and  when  the  Home  demand 
failed  they  had  no  other  market  to  go  to. 
They  could  not  compete  in  tho  general  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  When  Mr.  Huskisson 
proposed  to  reduce  tho  protective  duties, 
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f  ising  the  Emperor  in  tbai  Houso  to  adopt 
free  trade  in  France  and  to  break  tbrough 
the  commercial  restrictions  which  were  in- 
flicting so  much  injury  upon  that  country. 
The  Emperor,  at  last  with  great  moral 
courage,  undertook  to  break  through  these 
restrictions,  and  what  was  the  return  he 
met  with?  Why,  they  cavilled  at  the  mode 
in  which  he  had  done  it.  He  should  be 
delighted  if  there  existed  in  France  free 
iostitations,  a  free  press,  the  right  of  poli- 
tical assembly,  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
freely  elected  in  which  the  matter  might 
be  publicly  canvassed.  But  the  Legisla- 
tive Chamber  was  at  present  an  exclusive 
body  made  up  of  old  officials  imbued  with 
the  traditions  of  protection,  and  if  free 
trade  depended  upon  their  support,  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  whole  conn  try 
would  be  sacrificed  to  obsolete  opinions. 
These  difficulties  ought  to  be  weighed 
when  the  Emperor  of  the  French  took  a 
course  that  he  had  always  been  assured  in 
that  House  would  confer  inestimable  bene- 
fits upon  France.  A  petition  had  been 
presented  in  which  the  petitioners  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
would  cause  "  perpetual  peace  between  the 
two  countries."  He  was  not  quite  so  liope- 
fal,  but  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  if 
France,  imitating  our  successful  example, 
left  her  industry  unfettered  ;  and  if,  aban- 
doning false  ideas  of  military  glory,  she 
devoted  herself  exclusively  to  the  arts  of 
peace,  she  would  take  a  far  juster  view  of 
what  constitutes  the  real  greatness  and 
nobleness  of  a  nation.  If  she  did  so,  that 
House  would  incur  a  great  responsibility  if 
it  rejected  a  measure  fraught  with  such 
inestimable  benefits. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  that 
if  he  desired  notoriety,  or  if  singularity 
▼ere  his  object,  two  courses  were  open  to 
him.  He  might  either  be  the  only  one  to 
disparage  the  ability  and  eloquence  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  exhibited  the  other 
night,  or  he  might  be  the  only  one  to 
prabe  the  Budget  which  ho  had  pro- 
pounded. He  should  take  neither  course. 
The  former  was  debarred  to  him  because 
he  entertained  a  great  admiration  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  dazzling 
talents;  and  the  latter  course  was  pre- 
cluded for  reasons  which  he  would  presently 
mention.  No  one  ever  sought  to  find  fault 
with  that  which  was  entirely  bad.  If  a 
tbbg  was  utterly  worthless  it  was  at  once 
east  aside.  They  only  picked  flaws  in 
that  which  was  essentitllj  good.  It  might, 


therefore,  well  bo  that  the  system  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  proposed 
was  good  in  a  commercial  point  of  viow. 
But  there  were  other  considerations  which 
must  be  regarded.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  ju^t  sat  down  had  as- 
sumed that  all  who  sat  on  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House  were  necessarily  Pro- 
tectiouists.  That  was  not  the  case,  for 
there  were  many  Freetroders  amongst 
them.  These  might,  however,  support 
the  system  usually  upheld  by  Protectionists, 
but  not  upon  Protectionist  grounds.  The 
treaty  with  France,  for  instance,  could  not 
be  so  well  defended  politically  as  it  could 
from  a  commercial  point  of  viow;  and  while 
Protectionists  might  regard  it  as  contrary 
to  Protectionist  principles,  others  might 
object  on  purely  political  grounds.  It 
reminded  him  indeed  of  an  old  tale  with 
which  they  were  all  well  acquainted  in 
their  youth,  of  a  man  who  desired  to 
obtain  an  old  but  valuable  lamp,  and  who 
went  about  cnring  "  New  lamps  for  old 
ones."  The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  gone 
about  declaring  that  the  protection  of 
British  shipping  system  was  old  and  efiete, 
and  said  to  the  Government,  '*  Give  mo 
this  old  lamp,  and  in  exchange  I  will  give 
you  a  French  moderator,  spick  and  span 
new,  from  the  Imperial  factory.  So  also 
the  restraint  on  the  export  of  coal  is  part 
of  a  musty-fusty  system,  and  Customs* 
revenue  likewise.  These  are  all  old  lamps; 
but  you  shall  supply  the  French  dockyards 
with  coal;  you  shall  increase  the  French 
merchant  shipping  as  a  nurse  to  her  navy; 
you  shall  encourage  French  merchan- 
dise by  impoverishing  your  own ;  these 
are  new  lights,  which  yoQ  shall  Iiave 
in  exchange.''  The  Treaty  assumes  an  ex- 
change, but  he  (Lord  R.  Montagu)  would 
ask,  why  there  was  any  treaty  at  all  ? 
Were  we  not  competent  to  repeal  our 
Customs'  duties  ourselves?  We  surely 
did  not  need  the  signature  or  leave  of  an 
Emperor  for  that  purpose.  But  if  there 
were  to  be  a  treaty  surely  the  conditiona 
ought  to  be  equally  balanced.  We  ought 
to  get  as  much  as  we  gave,  and  the  same 
freedom  of  commerce  should  be  given 
to  us  that  we  conceded  to  them.  The 
wholo  of  this  Treaty  proceeded  upon  a 
totally  different  assumption.  It  would  be 
seen  in  the  third  page  of  the  Correspond- 
ence  that  for  a  slight  reduction  on  the  other 
side  we  were  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
articles  subject  to  Customs'  duties.  If 
hon.  Members  compared  whiit  the  Treaty 
gave  the  Emperor  with  what  the  Baiperor 
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cellorof  the  Exchequer  himself  had,  in  1853, 
pronounced  that  impost  to  bo  one  which 
tended  to  encourage  immorality  among  the 
community  by  reason  of  the  system  of  self- 
assessment,  and  in  other  respects  to  be 
open  to  the  gravest  possible  objections; 
and  yet  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
hesitate  not  only  to  continue  but  to  in- 
crease, in  time  of  peace,  a  tax  which  ho  had 
declared  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  great 
resource  to  be  resorted  to  in  time  of  war. 
He  had  said  of  it  in  1853,  that  a  Minister 
had  only  to  "  stretch  out  his  hand  and 
reach  this  weapon  from  the  shelf.**  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  did  so  once  to  stir 
the  flames  of  war,  and  now  he  used  it  to 
cement  the  bonds  of  peace  :  he  has  taken 
down  the  weapon,  he  wilt  say,  to  beat 
it  into  a  ploughshare  and  have  done  with  it. 
It  was  all  Tcry  well  to  say  that  the  tax 
would  only  be  a  temporary  expedient;  it 
had  gone  on  from  year  to  year,  since  its 
first  imposition  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
In  short,  its  term  was  for  one  year,  re- 
newable foi*  ever,  as  there  appcai*ed  at  the 
present  moment  as  little  chance  of  its  being 
dispensed  with  as  ever,  particularly  when 
it  was  taken  into  account  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  anticipated  the 
malt  and  hop  duties,  that  the  payment  of  Ex- 
chequer bills  had  been  postponed,  and  that 
there  would  be  next  year  ''no  little  account'* 
from  Spain  on  which  to  rely.  The  right 
hon.  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Horsman) 
had  said  the  previous  evening,  no  doubt  in 
the  heat  of  debate,  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  with  such  a  deficit  staring 
him  in  the  face,  and  a  larger  deficit  loom- 
ing in  the  future,  was  like  a  man  who  had 
spent  all  his  money  and  then  went  out  into 
the  highway  and  robbed  the  first  comer. 
He  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should 
rather  have  said  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  like  the  scion  of  some  noble 
house,  who  at  the  last  hour  of  the  night 
tried  to  retrieve,  by  a  desperate  throw  for 
"  double  or  quits,**  the  ill-fortune  which 
had  dung  to  him  all  day.  He  must  say 
he  thought  we  ought  not  to  receive  this 
Treaty  with  an  increased  income  tax  and 
reductions  in  a  failing  revenue,  or  allow  our 
hands  to  be  tied,  and  give  what  had  always 
been  our  greatest  strength  into  the  hands 
of  a  man  of  dark  designs,  of  simulated 
friendships,  and  of  sudden  animosities. 
Shall  we  let  him  store  his  dockyards,  and 
nurse  a  powerful  navy,  and  by  a  stroke 
rsisc  up  strong  genii  to  overturn  our  un- 
suspecting land.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  should  with  confidence  ask  the 
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House  whether  they  were  prepared  to 
sanction  the  proposals  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  submitted  to  their  notice. 

Mr.  BAXTER  said,  that  representing, 
as  he  did,  a  great  commercial  constituency, 
likely  to  be  affected  not  only  by  the  Treaty 
with  France,  but  also  by  all  the  financiid 
proposals  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, he  was  most  anxious  to  address  a  few 
words  to  the  House.  He  must  record  his 
conviction  that  the  Budget  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  the  best  and  boldest 
which  had  been  submitted  to  Parliament 
since  the  days  of  Sir  R.  Peel.  He  might 
also  observe  that  the  speech  in  which  it 
had  been  introduced  had  not,  for  simple 
eloquence  and  lucid  arrangement,  been  ex- 
celled in  any  Legislative  Assembly  in  the 
world.  The  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
brought  forward,  however,  was  of  minor 
importance  as  compared  with  the  great 
principles  which  it  involved.  The  more 
the  reasoning  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  considered,  the  more  unanswerable  it 
appeared.  He  quite  concurred  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  opinion  that 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  could  be 
conferred  upon  the  labouring  population  of 
England  was  to  extend  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  country  so  as  to  render  that 
labour,  which  was  the  poor  man*8  capital, 
more  valuable.  Compared  with  this  the 
remission  of  taxes  was  worthless.  And 
how,  let  him  ask,  did  our  trade  with 
Franco  at  the  present  moment  stand? 
Why,  it  might  be  said  with  justice  that 
with  that  vast  country,  containing  as  it  did 
30,000,000  or  40,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
we  carried  on  scarcely  any  trade  at  all.  If, 
however,  the  remission  of  duties  which  was 
proposed  in  the  Budget  were  carried  into 
effect,  our  commerce  with  France  would 
increase,  although  perhaps  iu  some  cases — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  flax-yarn,  in 
which  his  constituents  were  interested — 
the  advantages  which  the  Treaty  was  cal- 
culated to  confer  might  not  be  quite  imme- 
diate. But,  although  that  might  be  true, 
the  Budget  was  no  less  entitled  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  House,  and  he  felt  assured  that 
when  the  treaty  which  Louis  Philippe  had 
concluded  with  Belgium  should  have  ex- 
pired, and  when  the  French  should  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  real  sub- 
stantial benefits  certain  to  flow  from  a  free- 
trade  policy,  they  would  not  only  be  en- 
couraged, but  most  anxious  to  take  further 
%teps  in  the  same  direction,  and  thus  a 
great  benefit  to  all  classes  would  be 
the  result.     Was  it  not  likely,  he  would 
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oould  uot  have  brought  about  the  change 
he  desired  in  any  other  way  than  by  a 
treaty.  They  had  heard  many  common- 
places ahout  Richard  Cobden  having  de- 
serted the  principles  of  free  trade  in  nego- 
tiating this  Treaty;  but  he  maintained  that 
if  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  succeeded 
in  this  great  attempt  to  draw  the  two  coun- 
tries more  closely  together  and  in  establish- 
ing a  more  intimate  commercial  relationship 
between  them,  he  would  accomplish  a  task 
as  great  and  beneficial  as  that  which  he 
accomplished  when  he  hrought  about  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  corn.  The  Chan- 
eelior  of  the  Exchequer  would,  no  doubt, 
see  it  would  be  necessary  to  amend  his 
Budget  in  some  particulars;  hut,  looking 
at  it  as  a  whole,  he  held  that  if  the  House, 
from  mere  party  feeling,  or  from  petty 
jealousy  of  France,  would  not  sanction  the 
measure,  it  would  not  only  do  a  most  un- 
patriotic deed,  but  a  deed  that  they  would 
repent  of  in  all  time  coming. 

Mr.  LIDDELL  said,  that  it  was  with 
considerable  pain  he  felt  obliged  to  adopt 
a  course  on  the  present  occasion  different 
from  that  pursued  hy  the  party  to  which  ho 
belonged.  But  he  objected  to  tho  Motion 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Essex. 
The  advantages  offered  by  the  Treaty  were 
Bot  to  bo  measured  by  any  arithmetical 
calculation.  It  had  been  observed  that  the 
Treaty  might  be  commercially  right,  but 
that  it  was  politically  wrong.  Now,  he 
had  a  strong  feeling  that  it  was  right  in 
both  aspects,  and  he  therefore  intended  to 
give  it  in  the  main  his  support.  He  op- 
posed the  Motion  because  abstract  resolu- 
tions in  matters  of  finance  were  always 
objectionable.  ~  In  the  abstract,  nothing 
could  be  more  odious  than  a  proposition  to 
increase  the  income  tax  ;  but  finances  de- 
pended npon  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  State.  Now,  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  were  of  a  grave 
and  peculiar  nature.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  had  recalled  to  his  mind  the  cele- 
brated words  he  uttered  a  few  years  ago, 
**  L*Empire  c'est  la  paix."  They  created 
great  surprise  at  the  time,  and  his  remem- 
brance of  them  now  no  doubt  produced  an 
equal  sensation,  because  no  one  could  deny 
that  his  acts  had  in  some  degree  belied  his 
professions.  But  tho  Emperor  of  the 
French  saw  that  he  wanted  many  of  the 
most  valuable  means  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  he  looked  for  the 
supply  of  them  to  a  neighbouring  country. 
The  Treaty  was,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity to  France.     And  viewing  it  in  that 


light,  he  was  prepared  to  consider  how 
far  its  adoption  would  conduce  to  British 
interests,  and  either  alter  or  amend  it  in 
that  sense.  No  doubt  the  articles  we  were 
going  to  obtain  from  France  were  articles 
of  luxury  which  for  many  years  had  been 
mainly  consumed  by  the  rich  classes  in 
this  country,  and  no  one  had  complained 
of  their  price.  But  what  was  the  case 
with  France.  She  wanted  the  raw  mate- 
rials for  carrying  on  her  manufactures. 
The  condition  of  the  two  countries  was 
very  different.  We  were  at  the  top  of  the 
tree,  so  to  speak,  of  commercial  advance- 
ment. Franco  was  only  beginning  to  feel 
her  way — emerging  from  all  the  darkness 
of  prohibition  and  restriction.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  Treaty  to  France  would  be 
immediate  ;  the  advantages  we  would  de- 
rive might  be  more  protracted,  but  they 
would  be  no  less  sure.  The  question  was 
whether  they  were  worth  the  price  we 
should  have  to  pay  for  them.  He  believed 
in  his  heart  that  they  would  be.  Though 
we  were  only  separated  from  our  neighbours 
in  France  by  a  narrow  channel,  our  trade 
with  that  country  was  infiniteeimally  small. 
Last  year,  as  he  was  assured,  it  only 
amounted  to  some  £600,000.  That  was 
a  state  of  things  so  remarkable  that  he 
could  hardly  credit  it.  If  we  were  on  the 
eve  of  obtaining  with  our  great  and  power- 
ful neighbour  an  extension  of  trade  such 
as  might  fairly  be  expected  to  follow  the 
adoption  of  this  Treaty,  why  should  we  lose 
the  opportunity  by  sireeping  away  the  whole 
proposition  of  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  refusing  to  enter  on  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Articles  of  this  Treaty  ?  Em- 
bracing the  opportunity,  he  felt  perfectly 
convinced  no  man  living  could  estimate  tho 
amount  of  extension  to  which  it  would  lead. 
With  regard  to  the  existing  exigencies  of 
the  State,  ho  would  say  that  the  great  blot 
of  the  financial  scheme  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  that  while  they  were 
making  sacrifices  of  revenue  to  France  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  what  ho  considered 
inestimable  advantages,  it  called  on  Parlia- 
ment at  the  same  time  to  vote  unprece- 
dented Supplies  in  a  time  of  peace.  It  was 
that  double  expense  of  which  the  party 
which  sat  opposite  complained  ;  but  if  he 
wanted  any  proof  of  its  necessity,  he  found 
it  in  the  fact  that  it  had  been  recommended 
by  aQovernment  remarkable  for  its  ability 
and  administrative  power,  and  composed 
largely  of  the  disciples  of  the  late  Sir  R. 
Peel,  the  greatest  of  modern  economists. 
He  believed  that  our  large  military  ex- 
3  C  2  [First  Night. 
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was  not  loipossible  that  the  reduction  of 
the  wine  duties  might  neither  increase  the 
consumption  nor  lower  the  price.  Our  ma- 
nufactures might  not  be  admitted  to  the 
French  markets  by  the  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty  which  had  excluded  our  linen 
cloths  in  1842  ;  while  the  Article  binding 
us  not  to  proliibit  the  exportation  of  coal 
was  one  of  very  questionable  policy,  and 
one  u})on  the  construction  of  which  the 
highest  legal  authorities  in  the  House 
differed,  lie  thought  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  made  a  bold  estimate 
in  calculating  that  the  proposed  reduction 
of  the  wine  duties  to  3s,  per  gallon  would 
lead  to  an  increase  of  35  per  cent  in  the 
ooDsumption.  Some  years  ago  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself,  in  opposing  a 
Motion  of  Mr.  Oliveira,  had  contended  that 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  Is,  per  gallon 
was  not  likely  to  produce  any  great  elFect 
upon  consumption.  The  reduction  of  the 
wine  duties  in  1787  had  the  effect  of  a 
Urge  increase  in  the  consumption;  but 
there  were  additions  made  to  the  duties  in 
1795,  1803,  and  1805,  none  of  which  ma- 
terially affected  the  consumption,  though 
they  brought  an  increased  revenue  to  the 
Exchequer.  In  1825  the  wine  duties 
were  reduced  nearly  50  per  cent,  and 
in  1831  the  duties  on  all  kinds  of  wine 
were  equalized,  and  the  effect  was  to  give 
a  considerable  stimulus  to  consumption, 
but  not  by  any  means  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  population.  The  truth  was 
that  social  habits  had  a  greater  effect 
on  the  consumption  of  wine,  one  way 
or  the  other,  than  any  amount  of  duty 
whatever;  and,  judging  of  the  future  from 
the  past,  he  thought  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  been  exceedingly  sanguine 
in  the  estimate  he  had  taken  of  the  pro- 
bable increase  of  consumption  from  the 
proposed  reduction  in  the  duties.  It  was 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  wine 
duties  did  not  stand  alone,  but  formed  part 
of  a  system  of  taxation  levied  on  all  fer- 
mented beverages.  At  present  there  was 
an  equilibrium  between  the  duties  levied 
on  wine  and  those  levied  on  beer.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  barrel  of  porter.  That  was 
brewed  from  two  bushels  of  malt  and  three 
or  four  pounds  of  hops.  It  was  worth 
from  26^.  to  305.;  it  paid  malt  and  hop 
duties  to  the  extent  of  65.,  or  from  one 
fourth  to  one- fifth  of  its  value.  The  present 
wine  duties  were  equal  to  65.  per  gallon  or 
Is,  per  bottle,  which  on  a  bottle  of  port  or 
sherry  of  the  kind  ordinarily  consumed  in 
this  country,    costing  from   45.  to  5s*  a 


bottle,  was  also  about  one-fourth  or  one- 
filth  of  the  value.  It  would  therefore  be 
felt  to  be  a  gross  injustice  if  they  reduced 
by  four  or  five-sixths  the  duty  levied  on 
wine  and  left  the  present  taxation  on  that 
drink,  brewed  from  malt  and  hops,  which, 
if  not  a  necessary  of  life,  was  almost  one 
to  the  working  man  in  a  climate  like  ours. 
Moreover,  through  the  operation  of  the 
malt  and  hop  duties,  when  the  wine  duties 
were  reduced  to  the  full  extent  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentlemen,  the  foreign  wine- 
grower would  be  enjoying  a  protection  in 
competition  with  the  English  brewer  and 
farmer.  Hence  the  reduction  of  the  wine 
duties  seemed  to  him  necessarily  to  involve 
a  reduction  before  long  of  the  duties  upon 
beer.  He  could  not  look  upon  the  Treaty 
as  consistent  with  that  free-trade  policy 
which  this  country  had  hitherto  pursued. 
But  then  they  ought  not  to  be  bound  by 
any  abstract  principles  of  political  economy. 
If  the  Treaty  would  be  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  commerce  between  the  two 
countries,  and  of  knitting  them  closer  to- 
gether in  bonds  of  interest  and  of  amity,  it 
would  not,  he  thought,  be  too  great  a  price 
to  pay  for  it,  to  sacrifice  some  political 
consistency  and  some  revenue ;  and  be- 
lieving that  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
promoting  and  fostering  the  connection 
with  France,  while  he  objected  to  such 
commercial  engagements  on  general  prin- 
ciples, and  while  he  objected  to  some  par- 
ticular provisions,  he  was  still  ready,  on 
the  whole,  to  give  his  assent  to  it.  Look- 
ing at  the  Budget  as  a  whole,  he  thought 
it  not  more  remarkable  for  boldness  than 
for  foresight,  and  hoped  it  would  lay  the 
foundations  of  future  prosperity  and  wealth 
which  would  repay  this  country  for  any  im- 
mediate sacrifice,  and  enable  it  to  bear 
with  ease  even  a  greater  amount  of  tax- 
ation than  it  sustained  now. 

Mr.  DAWSON  :— It  has  been  so  often 
laid  down  as  an  axiom  in  this,  and  last 
night's  debate,  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
sider the  Budget  propositions  apart  from 
the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  on 
which  the  whole  scheme  is  founded,  that  I 
must  necessarily  examine  the  principles  of 
taxation  and  remission  of  duties  which  do 
appear  to  me  to  apply  to  the  general 
interests  of  Ireland.  If  I  am  to  judge 
from  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  as 
elicited  at  large  and  influential  meetings, 
by  petitions,  and  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  the  Press,  the  people  of  Ire- 
land do  not  appear  satisfied  with  the 
financial  expectations  of  this  year — a  year 
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Members  of  this  House,  aud  will  be  de- 
fended with  all  the  advantages  of  Parlia- 
mentarj  experience.  1  shall  only  say, 
that  in  the  totes  I  may  be  called  to  give, 
I  shall  act  with  a  sincere  desire  to  un- 
fetter commerce  and  extend  our  trade ; 
but  also  upon  the  principle  that  the  people 
of  these  Kingdoms  shall  not  be  subjected 
to  an  immoderate  and  excessive  taxation, 
without  the  most  positive  proof  that  the 
advantges  to  both  countries  shall  bo  ren- 
uerfiQ  eoual 

Mr.  FRANK  CROSSLBY  had  listened 
with  considerable  attention  to  the  course  of 
the  debate,  and  he  had  found  some  dispa- 
rity in  the  views  entertained  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  For  example,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  member  for  North  Essex 
(Mr.  Du  Cane)  had  laid  considerable  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  the  working  people  of 
this  country  were  going  to  have  dear  tea 
and  dear  sugar  ;  and  the  noble  Lord  the 
member  for  Huntingdon  had  stated  that 
wino  would  bo  no  cheaper,  and  that  paper 
would  be  no  cheaper  by  the  abolition  of  the 
duty.  The  noble  Lord  said  that  some 
years  ago  the  duty  upon  leather  was  taken 
off,  yet  boots  and  shoes  were  no  cheaper ; 
that  the  duty  on  soap  had  also  been  taken 
off,  yet  soap  was  no  cheaper.  Now  the 
noble  Lord  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the 
prices  at  which  those  articles  would  have 
been  had  the  demand  then  been  what  it 
now  was.  As  to  soap,  he  (Mr.  Crossley) 
could  speak  from  experience,  that  it  was 
decidedly  cheoper;  but  when  the  consump- 
tion went  on  increasing,  from  the  article 
being  in  demand,  it  was  thus  possible  that 
it  might  be  as  dear  as  it  was  before  the 
reduction.  The  position  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty. We  had  the  largest  deficit  in  the 
revenue  in  his  recollection,  and  it  had  oc- 
curred under  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances. There  wore  three  circumstances, 
all  of  which  would  have  led  us  to  suppose 
that  instead  of  a  deficit  we  might  have  had 
a  surplus.  Wo  had  had  peace — ho  meant 
as  far  as  we  were  concerned — in  Europe  ; 
and  he  would  almost  say  we  had  had  peace 
with  all  the  world.  As  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  he  did  not  recollect  any 
time  in  which  it  had  been  so  great  as 
during  the  past  year.  He  did  not  mean 
with  regard  to  any  ono  branch  of  industry. 
Taking  away  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  it 
might  be  that  many  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry had  seen  more  prosperous  times. 
But,  taking  them  altogether,  he  did  not 
think  there  had  ever  been  a  time  in  which 


the  country  had  been  more  prosperous. 
He  was  only  stating  a  fact  when  he  said 
there  was  not  a  town  or  village  of  any  im- 
portance in  any  manufacturing  district  in 
Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  that  had  not  ma- 
chinery standing,  not  from  want  of  orders, 
but  from  want  of  people  to  attend  to  it. 
We  had  had  a  most  extraordinary  falling 
in  of  no  less  a  charge  upon  the  public 
revenue  than  £2,136,000  in  terminable 
annuities ;  and  he  had  been  rather  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  not  given  hopo  that,  at 
same  future  time,  we  might  look  for  similar 
golden  days  when  other  terminable  an- 
nuities would  fall  in.  He  quite  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  we 
should  not  live  to  see  the  day  ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Crossley)  had  on  former  occasions 
stated  how  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer  might  set  about  a  course  which  would 
ensure  the  falling  in  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  terminable  annuities.  He  (Mr. 
Crossley]  had  had  a  table  prepared  by  a 
very  experienced  actuary,  from  which  he 
found  that  if  £500,000  per  annum  were 
set  aside  out  of  the  revenue,  with  a  view 
to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  by 
creating  terminable  annuities  at  sixty 
years,  assuming  Three  per  Cent  Consols 
to  be  at  £95,  those  sixty  years'  terminable 
annuities  would  be  worth  £79  Is,  9(j., 
being  a  difference  of  £15  18«.  3d.  That 
£500,000  per  annum  would  create 
£3,412,183,  and  that  would  be  the 
amount  falling  in  every  year,  commencing 
sixty  years  from  the  present  time.  But 
suppose  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
wished  to  fix  the  time  further,  and  he  de- 
voted £500,000  per  annum  to  annuities 
terminable  at  100  years'  date,  taking 
bonds  at  £95,  a  terminable  annuity  would 
be  worth  £90  35.  3d,  or  a  difference  of 
£4  16*.  9d.,  so  that  £500.000  per  annum 
would  be  creating  a  falling  in  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  to  the  amount  of 
£10.335,917  per  annum.  He  again  threw 
out  these  suggestions  for  the  use  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  na- 
tional debt  was  now  so  large  that  every- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  diminish  it;  and 
if  we  now  put  some  such  plan  forward,  as 
our  forefathers  had  done  with  the  termin- 
able annuities  just  expired,  he  thought  we 
should  be  taking  a  very  wise  course.  He 
had  thus  stated  three  things,  which  ought 
to  have  produced  a  surplus,  namely,  peace, 
prosperity,  and  the  falling  in  of  more  than 
£2,000,000  annuities,  and  he  may  :vell 
ask  how  it  was  they  had  got  into  nil  this 
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most  anxious  that  this  Budget  should  pass 
with  alterations  in  minor  details  ;  and  it 
was  only  in  minor  details  that  alterations 
were  required.  Bj  this  Treaty  they 
would  throw  open  to  this  country  markets 
which  they  had  not  had  hefore,  and  sup- , 
ply  the  means  of  reducing  their  arma- 
ments. 

Mh.  HENNESSY  said,  he  would  not 
advert  to  the  great  political  questions  con- 
nected with  the  Budget,  but  would  confine 
himself  to  a  consideration  of  its  effects 
upon  Ireland.  As  far  as  Irish  interests 
were  concerned,  he  believed  the  Budget  to 
be  the  very  worst  ever  laid  before  the  Im- 
perial Parliament.  When  tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  an  income  tax  of  lOd, 
in  the  pound,  he  said  he  was  about  to  remit 
certain  duties,  and  the  consumer  would 
gain  as  much  by  the  remission  as  he  would 
be  called  on  to  pay  in  income  tax.  That 
might  be  true  as  regarded  the  British  con- 
sumer, but  notf  in  respect  of  tho  Irish  con- 
sumer. On  the  article  of  currants  alone 
the  British  consumer  was  relieved  to  the 
amount  of  £300,000,  while  the  relief  to 
the  Irish  consumer  was  only  £720.  Then, 
again,  with  regard  to  butter  the  British 
consumer  would  be  benefited  to  the  ex- 
tent of  £94,795  ;  the  Irish,  who  imported 
no  butter,  would  not  be  relieved  one  penny. 
And  the  same  might  be  said  with  regard  to 
eggs,  upon  which  the  British  consumers 
would  gain  £23,846,  and  the  Irish  con- 
sumers not  a  farthing.  There  were  other 
articles,  with  respect  to  which  the  pro* 
posed  reductions  of  duty  would,  he  said, 
operate  in  a  similar  way.  Thus,  there 
would  bo  a  gain  on  corks  of  £8,000  to  the 
British  consumer,  to  the  Irish  nothing  ;  on 
firewood,  to  the  British  consumer  £589,  to 
the  Irish  nothing.  Taking  the  whole  of 
the  principal  articles  of  consumption  to- 
gether, the  total  relief  to  the  British  con- 
sumer would  bo  £580,000,  and  to  the 
Irish  consumer  only  £800.  In  like  man- 
ner, as  regarded  the  income  tax,  it  had  been 
the  boast  of  those  who  defended  that  tax 
that  tho  classes  who  had  the  highest  in- 
comes in  England  paid  more  income  tax  than 
the  classes  below  them;  in  Ireland  the  case 
was  the  very  reverse,  the  three  lowest 
classes  of  incomes  actually  paying  40  per 
cent  more  than  those  above  them.  This 
fact  indicated  that  the  income  tax  pressed 
with  an  arbitrary  and  unequal  severity, 
and  that  though  it  was  equal  in  theory,  it 
was  not  so  in  reality.  With  regard  to  the 
tea  duties,  he  had  received  important  com- 
munications   from    large    tea-dealers    in 


Ireland,  stating  that  the  reduction  of  the 
tea  duty  to  Is.  a  pound  would  hate  oc- 
casioned an  immediate  increase  of  con- 
sumption to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  and 
a  gradual  increase  within  two  years  to  the 
extent  of  75  per  cent.  Thus,  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  tea  duty,  combined  with  the 
consequent  increase  of  consumption,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  have  increased 
the  revenue  by  £350,000  per  annum  from 
Ireland  alone.  When  the  tea  duties  were 
reduced  in  Ireland  the  population  was 
greater  than  it  is  at  present.  In  the  year 
1840  the  population  of  Ireland  was  over 
eight  millions.  The  population  now  is 
about  seven  millions.  But  in  1840  Ireland 
consumed  four  million  pounds  of  tea  ;  now 
they  consume  ten  millions  of  pounds. 
They  now  consume  a  larger  quantity 
because  the  duty  has  been  reduced, 
although  the  population  had  diminished. 
He  thought,  therefore,  he  was  justified  in 
saying  that  if  the  tea  duty  were  still 
further  reduced  there  would  be  a  still 
further  increase  of  the  revenue.  Last  year 
the  duly  paid  by  Great  Britain  amounted 
to  £4,500,000  ;  the  duty  paid  in  Ireland 
on  tea  was  £700,000  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
paid  in  Ireland  only  one-sixth  of  the  duty 
which  was  poid  in  England.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  if  the  duty  were  still  further 
reduced  more  would  be  paid  into  the  Ex- 
chequer than  by  the  taxes  which  the 
Government  now  took  from  Ireland.  He 
mentioned  only  these  few  facts,  to  show 
that  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  voting  for 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  grant  duff  said,  that  he 
would  approach  the  consideration  of  this 
much-canvassed  Treaty  from  its  weakest 
side,  the  side  which  had  been  alluded  to 
by  the  noble  Lord  who  had  spoken  a  few 
minutes  before  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House  (Lord  R.  Montagu).  It  was 
said,  and  with  some  plausibility,  that  we, 
the  free  Parliament  of  England,  were  con- 
spiring with  the  ruler  of  France  to  defraud 
the  Parliament  of  France  of  its  right  to 
discuss  a  great  change  in  the  commercial 
policy  of  that  country.  But  this  objection 
disappeared  when  the  state  of  the  case  was 
understood.  There  was  no  real  Parliament 
in  France.  The  body  called  the  Corps 
Legislatif  had  nothing  in  common  with 
that  illustrious  assembly  which  once  ga- 
thered within  the  same  walls,  and  was 
swayed  by  the  eloquence  of  M.  Thiers  and 
M.  Guizot,  M.  Berryer,  and  M.  Lamartine. 
A  great  deal  had  been  said  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  as  to  the  election  of  the 
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up  in  the  belief  that  treaties  of  reciprocity 
were  not  much  in  favour  with  the  free-trade 
school,  but  that  their  creed  was  that  we 
ought  to  legislate  for  our  own  benefit  and 
leave  other  nations  to  follow  the  course 
which  they  thought  their  interests  dictated. 
This  Treaty,  however,  conferred  benefits  on 
both  France  and  England,  and  therefore 
was  a  measure  which  should  not  be  con- 
demned on  that  ground.  Still  the  leading 
members  of  the  free-trade  party  in  that 
House  had  been  led  into  inconsistencies  in 
reference  to  that  matter,  which  made  him 
doubt  whether  they  would  necessarily  adhere 
under  all  circumstances  to  their  own  profes- 
sions. He  found,  for  instance,  that  when 
a  complaint  was  made  from  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House  that  injustice  would  be 
done  under  the  Treaty  to  our  shipping  in- 
terest, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  was  by 
far  the  purest  Free-trader  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  replied  that,  under  that  arrange- 
ment, differential  duties  would  be  estab- 
lished in  France  in  favour  of  both  English 
and  French  ships  against  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  the  case  of  goods  exported 
from  our  shores  to  that  country,  so  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  have 
no  objection  that  a  practice  should  be 
adopted  in  France  at  variance  with  his  own 
free-trade  principles.  That,  however,  was 
a  matter  of  minor  importance,  and  although 
it  was  an  indication  that  there  were  matters 
in  connection  with  the  Treaty  which  took 
off  the  keen  edge  of  free-trade  principles 
so  strongly  professed  by  noble  Lords  and 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  he  (Sir  S. 
Northcote)  would  not  further  insist  upon 
it.  Neither  would  he  cite  upon  that  occa- 
sion the  language  which  had  been  employed 
last  year  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  or  by  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  upon  the  sub- 

i'ect  of  commercial  treaties.  It  was  well 
^nown  that  such  treaties  had  never  been 
looked  upon  with  any  favour  by  free-trade 
writers,  but  there  was  one  treaty  of  that 
description  which  those  writers  had  sig- 
nalled out  for  their  special  reprobation,  and 
that  was  the  Methuen  Treaty,  which  had 
been  concluded  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  with  Portugal,  and  under  which,  in 
consideration  of  certain  advantages  which 
Portugal  gave  us,  we  were  bound  to  ad- 
mit into  our  ports  Portuguese  wines  at  a 
lower  rate  of  duty — he  believed  one-third 
lower — than  the  wines  of  France.  It  was 
true  that  there  was,  at  first  sight,  no  such 
Article  in  the  present  Treaty.     But  it  cer- 
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tainly  contained  a  very  curious  provision  in 
reference  to  the  wine  duties.  It  was  set 
forth  in  one  of  the  Articles  that  the  duties 
should  be  fixed  in  three  classes,  at  Is.,  at 
Is.  6d.,  and  at  2«.,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  spirit  which  the  wines  contained. 
The  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal  would 
generally  come  into  the  second  class,  those 
of  France,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  first ; 
therefore,  the  effect  of  the  Treaty  would 
be  that,  generally  speaking,  the  wines  of 
France  would  be  introduced  at  1«.  a  gallon, 
those  of  Spain  and  Portugal  at  \s,  6d. 
This  was  the  exact  converse  of  the  Me- 
thuen Treaty,  and  in  his  opinion  it  was 
questionable  how  fnr  this  was  consistent 
with  our  free-trade  principles.  It  was  said 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  that  if 
this  reduction  were  made  we  should  be  able 
to  go  to  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal  and  other 
countries  which  now  imposed  prohibitory 
duties  on  our  manufactures,  and  get  them 
to  do  for  us  what  France  had  done.  But 
it  was  not  easy  to  see  how  that  could  be 
done.  We  should  have  nothing  left  to  offer 
them.  If  we  offered  to  reduce  their  wine 
duties  they  would  reply,  '*  You  have  done 
that  already,  but  you  have  arranged  what 
remains  to  the  advantage  of  France.  Let 
us  come  in  at  the  same  rate  as  the  French, 
and  we  will  open  our  markets  to  your 
goods."  But  we  could  not  do  this,  for 
the  Treaty  bound  us  for  ten  years.  In 
the  Ninth  Article  there  was  a  stipulation 
that  if  we  thought  proper  to  impose  fresh 
duties  on  home  made  spirits,  we  might 
raise  the  duties — on  what  did  the  House 
think  ?  On  all  wines  ?  No  ;  on  wines  of 
the  second  and  third  classes.  So  that  while 
the  clause  provided  that  we  might  raise  the 
duties  on  the  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
we  must  not  touch  the  duties  on  the  wines 
of  France,  which  would  still  come  in  at  Is, 
the  gallon.  He  might  be  told  that  this  was  a 
provision  introduced  partly  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  revenue  and  partly  against 
interference  with  our  home  distilleries,  and 
that  it  was  not  a  new  principle,  because  at 
present  there  was  a  certain  duty  on* proof 
spirits,  which  was  increased  if  the  spirits 
were  above  the  proof  strength.  So  we  did; 
but  we  did  not  raise  the  payment  by  jumps, 
but  by  a  per-centage,  whereas  in  the  Treaty 
a  degree  above  the  limit  caused  the  duty 
to  jump  from  the  Is.  to  the  is.  6d.,  or  from 
the  Is,  6d.  to  the  2s,  He  might  also  be 
told  that  the  duty  was  made  ad  valorem, 
in  order  to  admit  the  light  and  cheap  wines 
of  France,  which  by  the  present  system  of 
an  equal  duty  of  5s.  were  excluded;  but  he 
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do  well,  but  only  on  condition  that  they 
infused  now  energy  into  education.  With 
education  the  franchise  was  a  blessing — 
without  it  an  extension  of  the  franchise 
would  be  a  curse.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  a  French  Republican  leader  had 
said  to  hiro,  "  Let  your  countrymen  be 
warned  by  us.  Let  them  not  reduce  the 
franchise  too  far. "  [**  Hear,  hear  !  **from 
the  Opposition  bencMs,]  Ah!  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  might  cheer,  but  he  would 
beg  to  remind  them,  and  especially  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin,  who  honoured  him  by  his  applause, 
that  in  France  only  one  man  in  ten  could 
read.  With  regard  to  the  simplification  of 
the  tariff,  he  thought  it  an  enormous  benefit, 
not  only  because  many  things  would  be 
admitted  duty  free  which  were  useful  and 
desirable,  the  tax  on  which  did  very  little 
for  the  revenue;  but,  because  when  things 
were  once  made  plentiful,  all  sorts  of  new 
OSes  were  found  for  them,  and  even  trades 
sprang  up  in  the  most  unexpected  ways. 
Soon,  too,  the  obnoxious  search  at  the 
Custom-house  would  be  done  away  with, 
and  this,  though  it  seemed  but  a  little 
thing,  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  roost 
valuable  part  of  our  population.  Did  not 
every  one,  even  the  least  thoughtful  sum- 
mer tourist,  who  returned  to  our  shores, 
bring  with  him  more  or  less  of  that  know- 
ledge which  is  power,  not  only  to  indi- 
viduals but  to  nations?  Ere  long,  he 
hoped  that  we  should  be  able  to  say  to 
other  nations,  "  We,  Englishmen,  have  no 
passports,  we  have  no  detention  at  the 
Custom-house,  and  very  soon  we  hope  to 
have  no  quarantine." 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTB  said, 
he  was  anxious  to  express  his  sense  of  the 
great  merits  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  was 
then  under  their  consideration.  The  hon. 
Member  for  West  Norfolk  (Mr.  Bentinck) 
bad  remarked,  after  his  right  hon.  Friend 
bad  concluded  his  statement  the  other 
evening,  that  ho  had  never  before  known 
a  case  in  which  so  much  tinsel  had  been 
wrapped  up  in  such  glowing  colours.  That, 
however,  was  not  his  (Sir  S.  Northcote's) 
opinion.  On  the  contrary,  he  readily  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ster- 
ling gold  in  the  proposals  that  had  been 
made  by  bis  right  hon.  Friend.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  he  could  not  help  remem- 
bering the  proverb  that  even  **  gold  might 
be  bought  too  dear.'*  They  had  then  to 
consider  whether  the  price  which  they 
would  hare  to  pay  for  tho    advantages 


which   were   held   out   to   them  was  no4 
higher  than  that  which  those  advantages 
were  worth.     He  did  not  mean  to  enter 
into  a  minute   examination  whether  this 
concession  on  the  part  of  Franco  was  pre- 
cisely equal  to  that  concession  on  the  part 
of  England  ;  or  whether  some  duties  might 
have  been  a  little  less  and  some  restrictions 
spared.      There  wei'e  many  points    upon 
which,  if  disposed,  they  might  be  critical^ 
and  probably  many  details  would  on  a  fu« 
ture    occasion   demand   discussion.      Ths 
great  benefit  of  the  scheme  was  the  sim* 
plification   of   the  tariff ;    but   upon  thai 
point  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
1857  between  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exch#> 
quer  and  the  Home  Secretary.     The  right 
hon.  Baronet,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  was  of  opinion  that  a  large 
number  of  duties  of  small  amount  was  better 
than  a  small  number  of  heavy  duties  ;  while 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
ridiculed  the  argument  by  saying  that,  ac^ 
cording  to  this  theory,  the  perfection  of 
finance  consisted  of  an  infinite  number  of 
infinitesimal  duties  upon  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  articles.      His  own  opinion  agreed 
with  tho  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  part 
of  the  price  which  they  were  to  pay  for  a 
simplification  of  the  tariff  was  the  imposi* 
tion  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitesimal 
duties  upon  every  transaction  in  commerc9» 
and  perhaps  the  commercial  classses  would 
experience  almost  as  much  inconTenienee 
from  the  infinite  number  of  stamps  as  they 
would  avoid  by  sweeping  away  a  eertain 
number  of  duties.    It  was  a  question,  how* 
ever,  upon  which  he  did  not  wish  to  ex- 
press at  that  moment  any  decided  opinion. 
Before  he  entered  into  a  consideration  of 
the  general  merits  of  the  financial  schemsi 
he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  referenos 
to  the  Treaty  with  France,  which  the  House 
had  decided  should   be  considered   along 
with  the  Budget.     He  was  not  disposed  to 
quarrel  with   that   arrangement.     It   had 
been  stated  by  many  hon.  Members  on  that 
(the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House  that 
the  Treaty  wos  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  free  trade.     The  remark  had  been  mads 
jestingly  ;   but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  some  serious  appreheusion  had  ap* 
parently  been  felt  on  the  subject,  and  aa 
anxiety  shown  to  repudiate  the  idea  that  a 
Treaty  negotiated  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment and  by  Mr.  Cobden  could  be  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  which  re* 
minded  him  of  the  French  proverb  qui  $'ex* 
ewe  $* accuse*     Now,  he  had  been  brought 
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go  on  rising  year  after  yoAr.     He  believed 
firmly  that  if  the  Goyernment  had  not  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  these  branches  of  the 
revenue,  they  would  in   themselves  have 
afforded  a  surplus.     His  right  hon.  Friend, 
as  an  instance  of  the  elasticity  of  the  reve- 
nue, had  referred  to  the  increase  which  had 
taken  place  between  1832  and  1853,  not- 
withstanding the  removal  of  Excise  and 
Customs'  duties  to  a  very  large  amount. 
Between  1832  and  1841   duties  were  re- 
mitted and  the  revenue  increased.     From 
1841  to  1853  taxes  were  remitted  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  a  million  a  year,  and 
the  revenue  increased   at  a  larger  rate. 
But  what  had  happened  since  1853  ?     Be- 
tween that  year  and  1858  we  had  put  on 
more  than  we  had  taken  off,  and  the  ba- 
lance, as  he  calculated  it,  exclusive  of  the 
malt  duty,  imposed  and  taken  off,  was  this, 
we  had  added  £5,347,000,  and  we  had  re- 
mitted £5,01 1,000.    But  during  that  time 
there  was  a  gradually  increasing  revenue  to 
the  extent  of  £760,000  per  annum  on  the 
Customs   and    Excise  duties.     When  his 
right  hon.  Friend  asked,  thereforo,  where 
they  were  to  get  their  surplus,  his  reply 
was  that  they  would  probably  find  it   in 
the  natural  progress  of  their  Customs  and 
Excise  duties,  and  he  said  it  with  the  more 
eonfidence,  because  his  right  hon.  Friend 
admitted  that  the  sum  of  £640,000  would 
probably  be  lost  to  the  Customs'  duties  this 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  con- 
nected with  the  Treaty.  [The  Chakoellor 
•f  the  Exchequer  dissented.]     He  would 
Dot,  however,  insist  upon  that  point,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  they  should  not  really  want  a  surplus 
of  £3,000,000,  and  that  an  income  tax  of 
7d.  in  the  pound,  along  with  the  natural 
elasticity  of  the  revenue,  would  amply  cover 
the  deficit.     Now,  if  the  deficit  could  be 
covered  by  a  7d,  income  tax,  while  the 
Chancellor  of    the   Exchequer  demanded 
lOd.,  then  the  price  which  they  were  called 
on  to  pay  for  the  advantages  of  this  Treaty 
was  not  one  penny,  but  three  pence.     The 
question,  moreover,  he  maintained,  could 
not  be  considered  merely  as  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  present  year ;  in  process  of 
time  the  revenue  might  recover ;  but  in 
giving  relief  to  the  consumer,  as  it  was 
termed,  to  the  extent  of  £4,000,000  they 
had   struck   a  very  serious   blow   at   the 
finances  of  the  country,  and  for  the  pre- 
sent, additional  taxation  in  some  form  or 
other  should  be  imposed.     In  what  form 
was  it  to  be  raised  ?     Was  it  to  be  an  in- 
come tax  of  10<l.  ?     No  ;  if  this  scheme 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
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were  adopted,  it  mnst  be  at  the  rate  of  1«. 
in  the  pound  at  least.     So  that  when  hon. 
Gentlemen  in  that  House  spoke  so  verj 
glibly  of  getting  those  immense  advantages 
for  an  additional  Id,  of  income  tax,  they 
were  really  talking  in  a  way  which  deluded 
the  public,  and  presented  a  wholly  incor- 
rect view  of  the  matter.     What  were  they 
to  do  next  year  ?     They  would  not  then 
have  the  advances  on  the  malt  tax  to  help 
them — it  was  out  of  the  question  to  pro- 
pose additional  duties  on  tea  and  sugar. 
But  even  this  was  not  the  end  of  their 
losses,  for  they  spoke  of  relinquishing  a 
million  on  the  paper  duty ;  the  fact  was 
that   the    tax  amounted   to   £1,200,000, 
though  it  appeared  to  be  only  a  million  this 
year  because  the  abolition  of  the  duty  was 
not  to  take  place  till  Jiily.     He  did  not 
wish  to  speak  at  large  upon  the  paper  dutj» 
but  he  might  call   attention  to  the  very 
prosperous  state  of    that   branch  of  the 
revenue,  which  from   £810,000  in  1849 
had,  with  one  check  which  lasted  for  one 
year,  steadily  risen  to  £1,142,000  in  1858, 
being  an  increase  of  £332,000,  or  more 
than  forty  per  cent,  within  a  period  of  ten 
years.     Ho  was  not  defending  the  paper 
duty — he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
mere  increase  afforded  any  reason  for  re- 
fusing to  take  off  an  impost  which  was  con- 
sidered to  press  upon  the  people  of  this 
country  and  on  the  springs  of  industry  ; 
but  when  large  reductions  and  abolitions 
were  proposed,  mainly  depending  upon  the 
elasticity  of  the  revenue  to  supply  their 
place,  it  was  the  duty  of  Members  to  call 
attention  to  the  elements  of  this  elasticitj, 
and  to  see  in  what  they  really  consisted. 
Na  doubt  the  revenue  was  to  a  wonderful 
extent  elastic,  but  it  could  only  be  so  ac- 
cording to  certain  principles  and  laws  ;  and 
if  the  duties  which  wero  the  elements  of 
this  expansive  power  were  taken  away,  it 
followed  that    elasticity  itself    would    no 
longer  exist.  Since  the  year  1849,  although 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  £1,700,000  had 
been  abolished,  the  revenue  from  Excise 
had  actually  increased  from  £15,500,000 
to  £17.500,000.     That  was  an  increase 
of  £2,000,000;   nay,   if  they  looked  to 
the  articles  that  had  yielded  the  increase, 
and  deducted  the  articles  on  which  tax- 
ation   had    been    wholly    remitted,    they 
would  find  that  it  was  an  increase  of  more 
than  £4,000,000.      But  whence  did  the 
increase  arise  ?      Of   the  total  increase, 
£3,200,000    had     arisen    from    spirits ; 
£448,000  on  malt ;  £173,000  on  bops  ; 
and   £332,000    on    paper,   leaving  only 
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was  informed  that  the  finer  wines  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  would  probably  be  found  to 
contain  less  than  15  degrees  of  spirit,  as 
would  likewise  the  best  wines  of  France, 
so  that  they  would  pay  the  lower  duty; 
while  the  cheaper  but  stronger  wines  of 
Spain   and  Portugal,    which    were   really 
fitted   for  the  consumption  of  the  poor, 
would  pay  the  higher  rate  of  duty;  and,  if 
so,  the  duty,  at  first  sight  ad  valorem, 
would,  on  examination  of  the  circumstances, 
be  found  to  be  an  ad  valorem  reversed,  and 
would  press  heaviest  on  the  cheaper  kinds 
of  wine.    It  might  be  that  the  Government 
had  information  in  their  possession  which 
would  show  that  the  efi^ect  he  had  described 
would  not  be  realized,  but  until  the  system 
had  been  tried  its  working  could  not  be 
known  accurately,  and  his  objection  to  the 
proposition  of  the  Government  was,  that  it 
tied  our  hands  for  ten  years,  however  the 
system  might  work.     However,  he  would 
say  this — and  it  was  an  admission  that  he 
was  willing  and  anxious  to  make  to  the 
Government — that,  setting  aside  some  of 
these  points  of  detail,  he  approved  of  the 
negotiation  with   France.     He  saw   very 
great  advantages  that  might  probably  be 
derived  by  our  trade.     This  was  an  admis- 
sion that  he  made  without   tho  slightest 
hesitation.  Though  tho  Treaty  did  not  give 
all  we  wished,  and  all  we  had  a  right  to 
expect,  and  although  it  contained  a  condi- 
tion which  would  be  embarrassing  to  us,  he 
was  free  to  admit  that  it  raado  a  breach  in 
the  French  system  of  prohibition   which 
might  be  attended   with    most   important 
eoDsequenees.     If,  then,  he  felt  obliged  to 
oppose  the  whole  scheme,  it  was  not  because 
he  undervalued  tho  advantages  of  it,  but 
that  he  objected  to  the  price  we  were  called 
upon  to  pay  for   it.      The  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter)  had  made  a  most 
astonishing  speech  that  evening.     He  had 
always   considered   him    a    gentleman    of 
more  than  ordinary  shrewdness  and  ability. 
That  evening  he  had  risen  and  in  a  speech 
setting  forth  the  great  advantages  of  the 
Budget  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, he  paid,  as  was  natural  and  as  was 
done  by  all,  his  tribute  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  financial  statement  was  brought 
forward.     Probably,  he  thought  that   all 
the  culogiuro   had   been    exhausted,   and 
that  he  must  try  and  find  something  new; 
sud  therefore,   the   particular  quality  he 
selected  for  especial  praise  was  what  he 
called  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer's 
"simple  eloquence."     Now  tho  eloquence 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  nobody  doubted ; 


but  that  its  characteristic  was  simplicity 
he  (Sir  S.  Northcote)  was  hardly  disposed 
to  admit.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
seemed  to  have  been  led  away  by  it  how- 
ever, for  shortly  afterwards  he  made  another 
statement  showing  in  what  way  the  "  sim- 
ple eloquence"  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  taken  effect  on  him,  as  we  were 
told  art,  when  well  concealed,  was  ever  sure 
to  do.  After  explaining  the  advantages  of 
the  Budget,  the  Member  for  Montrose  had 
asked,  "And  what  is  the  price?  Ton 
may  have  it  all  for  an  additional  income 
tax  of  one  penny  in  the  pound  for  one  year." 
Why  this  is  dirt  cheap.  One  penny  in  the 
pound  for  one  year.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  also  took  care,  both  at  the 
commencement  of  his  speech  and  at  the 
end  of  it,  to  put  the  bargain  in  that  way. 
lie  said  there  was  a  deficit  of  £9,400,000 
to  meet,  and  these  two  modes  of  doing  it. 
We  might  have  a  niggardly  Budget,  with  a 
ninepenny  income  tax,  and  keep  on  the  war 
duties  on  tea  and  sugar;  or  a  liberal  Budget, 
giving  up  the  tea  and  sugar  duties,  with  a 
shilling  income  tax.  He  went  on  to  state 
that' there  was  a  treaty  with  France,  a 
simplification  of  the  tariff,  a  repeal  of  the 
paper  duties,  and  he  showed  how  ho  proposed 
to  compensate  the  losses  we  were  to  sustain, 
at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  And  then  he 
asked,  "  And  how  are  we  going  to  make 
this  out?  Why,  by  one  penny  addition  to 
the  income  tax  you  can  get  all  that." 
Certainly  at  that  price  the  Treaty  was 
cheap,  but  then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
added  that,  by  collecting  three  quarters 
of  tho  income  tax  in  the  financial  year 
he  could  get  £8,472,000;  he  could  get 
£1,400,000  by  taking  up  the  malt  and 
hop  credits;  and  another  £2,100,000  by 
the  tea  and  sugar.  But  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  were  going  to  receive  all  this, 
ho  would  not  want  a  ninepenn^  tax;  a 
sevenpenny  tax  would  be  suflicient.  Seven- 
tenths  of  £8,472,000  would  produce 
£5,930,400;  and  adding  to  this£2, 100,000 
from  the  tea  and  sugar,  and  £1,400,000 
for  the  calling  in  of  the  malt  and  hop  credit, 
and  there  was  the  exact  sum  of  £9,400,000, 
which  was  the  amount  that  was  wanted. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Where  is  your  surplus? 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  getting 
a  surplus,  hi  the  first  place,  it  might  be 
provided  by  some  other  form  of  taxation; 
but  in  truth  that  would  not  be  needed,  for  it 
was  tho  inevitable  nature  of  the  Excise  and 
Customs'  duties,  if  left  to  themselves,  to 
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£70,000  increase  from  other  articles. 
These  were  the  principal  elements  of  elas- 
tieitj ;  and  what  were  they  going  to  do 
with  them  ?  The  inerease  which  had  taken 
place  upon  spirits  was  due,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, not  to  consumption,  but  to 
inereAsed  taxation.  In  the  jear  1849  thb 
qoADtity  which  paid  duty  was  22,962,000 
gaUons  ;  in  1858  it  was  23,686,000.  Only 
700,000  gallons  additional  paid  duty  in  the 
latter  year,  and  yet  the  revenue  was  in- 
oreased  by  upwards  of  £3,000,000.  This 
was  because  the  duties  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land had  been  raised.  In  one  sense  it  was 
through  elasticity,  because  it  showed  that 
the  improved  circumstances  of  the  people 
enablea  them  to  pay  a  higher  price.  For 
the  future,  however,  it  would  not  be  in 
their  power  to  raise  the  duty  on  spirits,  be- 
cause the  French  Treaty  would  stand  in 
the  way.  He  did  not  mean  that  they  had 
absolutely  bound  themselves  in  the  Treaty 
not  to  do  so ;  but  what  was  likely  to  be 
the  effect  on  their  relations  with  Franco  if, 
after  concluding  a  treaty  in  which  they 
had  consented  to  a  rate  on  spirits  lower 
than  what  the  Government  themselves  had 
wished,  they  were  obliged  for  purposes  of 
revenue  to  increase  the  duty  ?  Of  course 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  intro- 
duction of  cheap  French  wines  over  here 
would  lead  to  an  increased  consumption  of 
malt  and  hops,  or  enable  the  Government 
to  lay  a  higher  duty  on  those  articles. 
Therefore,  they  were  really  crippling  them- 
selves as  to  malt  and  spirits,  and  were 
giving  up  paper  altogether.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  right  to  make  such  reductions 
at  a  critical  time  like  this,  and  to  trust  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  revenue  to  make  things 
square.  No  doubt,  if  there  was  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  wine,  the  revenue 
would  recover  ;  but  this  cheapening  of  wine 
was  only  an  experiment,  and  one  on  the 
success  of  which  it  would  bo  some  time 
before  they  could  pronounce.  What  had 
been  the  effect  of  reducing  the  duty  on  tea 
—an  article  for  which  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  create  a  taste  as  in  the  case  of 
wine,  but  which  was  in  large  and  con- 
stant use  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ?  That  duty  had  been  gradually 
lowered  from  2$.  \d,  per  lb.  to  Is.  5d., 
and  the  result  was  an  increased  consump- 
tion of  tea  to  a  remarkable  extent ;  but 
yet  the  revenue  in  1851-52,  before  the 
reduction,  was  £5,984,000,  and  it  was 
new  under  £5,500,000.  The  people  had 
DO  doubt  been  benefited  by  the  change, 
but  it  was  clear  the  revenue  had  suffered. 


It  was  said  that  if  they  stimulated  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  the 
people  would  grow  richer,  and  more  money 
would  flow  into  the  Exchequer  in  the  long 
run.  But  if  they  went  on  stopping  up  one 
after  another  of  the  channels  which  con- 
veyed the  wealth  of  the  people  into  the 
Exchequer,  how  would  it  find  its  way 
there  ?  If  the  plan  was  a  good  one,  had 
they  not  better  take  off  all  the  Excise  and 
Customs' duties  at  tlie  same  time?  It  would, 
on  the  principle  he  had  referred  to,  greatly 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  were  constantly  point- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as 
a  precedent ;  but  he  could  not  see  that 
that  was  a  case  in  point.  When  Sir 
Robert  Peel  brought  forward  his  scheme, 
there  were  symptoms  which  showed  that 
the  system  of  indirect  taxation  had  reached 
its  limit ;  all  attempts  by  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  to  get  more  money  by  an 
increase  of  Excise  and  Customs  duties  had 
failed  ;  and,  as  no  more  could  be  done  in  that 
direction,  direct  taxation  had  been  resorted 
to.  The  unfruitfulness  of  indirect  taxation 
proved  there  was  something  rotten  in  it ; 
and  that  it  was  at  that  time  carried  too 
far.  Sir  Robert  Peel  not  only  saw  that 
they  must  have  recourse  to  direct  taxation, 
but  that  their  whole  system  was  rotten, 
that  industry  was  cramped,  and  that  relief 
must  be  given.  In  setting  free  trade  and 
manufactures  he  broke  up  virgin  soil — he 
brought  in  raw  material  free  of  duties,  and 
removed  or  lightened  the  taxes  on  labour. 
The  effect  was  enormous.  It  was  to  be 
recollected,  too,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  put 
on  an  income  tax  for  a  sufficient  time  to 
cover  the  deficiency  to  be  anticipated,  for  a 
sufficient  period  to  give  his  scheme  time  to 
work.  But  in  the  present  instance  they 
were  entering  not  upon  an  entirely  new 
field,  but  on  one  in  which  a  great  deal  had 
already  been  done,  and  where,  though  there 
was  still  something,  there  was  very  little 
left  to  be  done.  And,  instead  of  putting  on 
an  income  tax  to  cover  the  operation  of  the 
scheme,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
put  on  only  as  much  as  would  tide  over 
the  year.  Then,  again,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
removed  restrictions  upon  materials  im- 
ported for  manufacture.  The  present  Go- 
vernment sought  to  remove  restrictions 
upon  articles  of  export ;  and  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  stimulated  exportation 
of  coal  and  iron  would  lead  to  as  great  an 
increase  in  the  manufacturing  prosperity 
of  the  country  as  the  changes  effected  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel.     These,  however,  were 
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were  regarded  as  comforts  and  luxuries. 
When  they  approached  the  next  grade  of 
the  communitj,  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  taxed  resembled  a  poll-tax  or  capita- 
tion-tax upon  the  indiyidual  consumer.  It 
was  necessary  to  levy  a  considerable  sum 
in  the  form  of  taxation  upon  property,  but 
the  amount  was  small  in  comparison  with 
the  amount  levied  upon  the  necessities  and 
luxuries  of  the  people,  such  as  spirits,  beer, 
wine,  &c.  In  1802  the  expenditure  for 
military  purposes  was  £37,000,000,  and 
the  revenue  raised  from  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise was  £17,000,000,  and  from  stamps 
and  taxes,  including  the  taxes  upon  pro- 
perty, £13.000,000.  This  was  the  ap- 
portionment  of  taxation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
greatest  man  who  ever  appeared  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  and  who  knew  so 
well  how  to  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  na* 
tion  that  500,000  men  out  of  an  adult  po- 
pulation of  2,000.000  or  3,000,000  were 
trained  to  arms  in  answer  to  his  appeals 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  country.  If  they 
passed  to  the  era  of  peace,  they  found  that 
the  expenditure  was  nearly  that  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  being  £27,000,000  for  military 
purposes.  The  indirect  taxation  was  then 
£34.000.000,  and  the  Excise  and  taxes 
raised  £25,000,000.  Looking  at  these 
proportions  and  the  relative  amount  of  in- 
direct taxation  at  a  later  period  under  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  he  thought  that  the  owners  of 
property  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
measures  now  under  discussion  as  unfair 
and  unjust.  The  fact  was,  that  the  amount 
of  indirect  taxation  was  so  disproportionate 
to  the  direct  taxation  of  the  country  that, 
so  far  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer being  called  upon  to  relieve  property 
from  its  burdens,  it  became  rather  his  duty 
to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  more  fair  ad- 
justment of  the  charges  which  pressed  upon 
the  public.  With  respect  to  the  duties 
which  were  levied  on  certain  articles  of 
consumption,  and  which  it  was  proposed 
to  reduce  or  to  abolish,  he  could  only  say 
that  they  exercised  an  extremely  prohibi- 
tory effect  so  far  as  those  articles  were 
concerned.  If  any  man  for  instance  would 
take  the  trouble  to  consider  the  result  of 
the  present  duty  on  wine,  he  thought 
he  could  hardly  fail  to  come  to  that  con- 
clusion, or  to  perceive  that  the  trade  in 
that  article  would  be  greatly  increased  by 
a  remission  of  duty,  which  would  admit  of 
its  being  generally  sold.  It  had  been  said, 
indeed,  that  it  was  impossible  for  France 
to  increase  her  trade  iu  wine,  and  it  was 
true  that  for  ten  years  her  annual  pro- 
3  D  [First  Night. 


shire  had  taken  that  step,  because  he  be- 
lieved that  tlie  House  would  desire  to  abolish 
the  income  tax  this  year.  It  would  have 
been  better  that  that  step  should  not  have 
been  taken,  if  they  could  have  foreseen  what 
was  coming  ;  but  it  was  hard  that  the  fact 
should  be  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  his  right 
bon.  Friend.  He  had  endeavoured  to  state 
very  generally  the  objections  which  he  en- 
tertained to  this  scheme  ;  and  he  hoped 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
understand  him  as  appreciating  the  advant- 
ages offered  ;  whilst  he  seriously  put  it  to 
the  Government  to  consider  well  within 
themselves  whether  they  were  not  exposing 
the  country  to  serious  risks  if  they  left 
affairs  for  next  year  in  the  serious  dilemma 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  describe.  He 
felt  that  there  had  not,  within  the  memory 
of  many  of  them,  been  so  serious  a  crisis 
as  they  might  be  exposed  to  next  year. 

Mr.  ATRTON  said,  that  the  discussion 
of  the  previous  evening  had  not  been  with- 
out a  good  effect  on  the  present  debate. 
It  had  resulted  in  the  Government  adopt- 
ing a  course  that  did  them  honour — they 
had  told  their  opponents  to  choose  their 
weapons  and  make  their  attack,  the  Go- 
vernment was  prepared  to  make  its  de- 
fence. The  great  question  was  now 
brought  on,  divested  of  the  difficulties  that 
bad  hitherto  surrounded  it.  Whether  the 
Treaty  deserved  the  support  or  censure  of 
the  House  was  now  submitted  to  it  in  a 
direct  and  distinct  form.  It  was  no  longer 
competent  to  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  to  get  rid  of  the  Treaty 
by  a  side  wind.  It  must  now  be  regarded 
and  examined  as  a  fact.  The  House  had 
also  to  consider  a  question  of  deep  political 
interest — the  relation  the  public  burdens 
were  to  bear  to  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  not  the  country  at  large  that 
was  disappointed  by  the  renewal  of  the 
income  tax,  but  a  class.  He  would  admit 
that  the  general  policy  that  dictated  tho 
negotiation  with  France  was  wise  and  dis- 
creet, and  the  object  sought  to  be  obtain- 
ed just  and  legitimate.  The  general  scope 
of  the  Budget,  too,  had  deservedly  com- 
manded the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
country,  and  there  was  no  just  reason  to 
impugn  it  on  the  ground  upon  which  it  was 
attacked  to-night.  The  question,  however, 
remained — on  what  basis  was  the  taxation 
of  the  country  to  be  maintained  ?  He  held 
that  the  best  mode  of  imposing  taxation 
upon  the  great  body  of  the  people  was  to 
select  those  articles  which  were  not  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  life,  but  which 
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WAS  fraught  with  inoonvenience,  and  would 
be  injurious  to  the  public  interests,  and 
therefore  he  should  vote  agaiust  it. 

Ma.  HUBBARD  said,  he  would  move 
that  the  debate  be  now  adjourned. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  he 
wished  to  eipress  a  hope  tliat  the  Ilouse 
would  come  to  a  decision  on  the  question 
before  it  on  Thursday  night. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Thursday, 

VALUATION   OF    RATEABLE    PROPERTY 
(IRELAND)  BILL.— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mb.  BLACKBURN  objected  that  this 
Bill  had  been  rend  a  second  time  before  it 
was  printed,  or  in  the  hands  of  Members. 
The  object  of  it  was  to  shift  the  expenses 
attending  the  annual  revision  of  the  valua- 
tion of  rateable  property  in  Ireland  from 
the  Irish  counties  to  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
He  thought  that  it  was  too  important  a 
measure  to  pass  through  Committee  under 
such  circumstances,  and  he  should  move  as 
an  Amendment,  that  the  Bill  go  into  Com- 
mittee on  that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed, — 

*< To  leave  out  from  the  word  'That,'  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'  this  House  will,  upon  this  day  six  months,  resolve 
itself  into  the  said  Committee,'  instead  thereof." 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.'* 

Mr.  LAING  said,  that  the  valuation 
referred  to  by  the  Bill,  was  used  for  Im- 
perial as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  and  it 
was  only  fair  that  the  public  should  bear 
one  moiety  of  the  cost  of  its  annual  revision. 
The  amount  which  the  Treasury  would 
have  to  pay  could  not  exceed  £5,000,  and 
it  would  practically  be  much  less.  He 
hoped  therefore  the  House  would  go  into 
Committee. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
would  remind  the  hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  when  the  Bill  was  about 
being  read  a  second  time  in  a  House  of 
only  a  few  Members,  he  asked  him  what  it 
meant,  and  he  was  told  that  it  was  to  pro- 
vide for  a  moiety  of  the  expense  of  the 
annual  revision  of  the  valuation  of  rateable 
property  being  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  Now,  he  asked  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  whether  he  had  told  him 
the  truth  on  that  occasion*   The  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury  appeared  to  him  to  exer- 
cise more  power  than  the  chief  officers  of 
the  Government.  He  found  that  the  Bill 
went  much  further — that  it  threw  the  whole 
of  the  expense  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
with  the  exception  of  the  comparatively 
trifling  expense  attending  the  preparing 
and  furnishing  copies  of  the  lists  of  valua- 
tion to  the  various  treasurers  of  counties 
and  grand  juries. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  there  was  a 
mistake  in  the  wording  of  the  Bill,  which 
might  be  corrected  so  as  to  pieet  the  ob- 
jections of  the  hon.  Baronet.  The  object 
of  the  Bill  was  clearly  to  lay  one  moiety 
of  the  expenses  in  question  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  and  the  other  on  the  coun- 
ties. 

Mr.  LAING  said,  on  the  bringing  up  of 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  he  should  be 
prepared  with  an  alteration  of  the  wording 
which  would  remove  the  grouncf  of  excep- 
tion taken  by  the  hon.  Baronet. 

Colonel  GREYILLE  said,  he  hoped 
the  hon.  Baronet  would  withdraw  his  op- 
position to  the  Bill.  The  sum  involved 
was  very  small,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
objection  would  not  be  further  urged. 

Sir  EDWARD    GROGAN    said,    he 
should  support  the  Bill.      The  clause  in 
question  was  certainly  very  obscure,  but 
he  thought  the  intention  of  the  Government 
with  reference  to  it  was  perfectly  clear. 
Amendment  by  leave  withdraum. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
House  in  Committee. 
Mr.  LAING  explained  that  one  moiety 
of  the  expense  of  the  valuation  would  be 
borne  by  the  Government  and  the  other  by 
the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  thought  that  if 
half  the  expense  of  the  valuation  in  Ireland 
were  paid  by  the  Government,  the  same 
relief  ought  to  be  given  as  respected  Scot* 
land  and  England. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  said,  he  could  not  help 
observing  that  if  ever  there  was  a  measure 
on  which  all  the  Irish  Members  were 
agreed,  and  it  was  not  often  the  case,  it 
was  generally  some  Scotch  Gentleman  who 
interfered  in  the  matter.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stirlingshire  was  a  member  of  the 
late  Government,  who,  when  in  power, 
promised  everything  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
interest. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  said,  he  had  never 
found  Irish  Members  wanting  in  unanimity 
in  getting  money  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  He  must  repeat  that  he  did  not 
see  the  justice  of  the  provision  in  question. 
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abla  to  tax  the  remaining  one-third.  It 
was  the  identical  principle  upon  which 
the  opposition  to  church  rates  rested,  and 
if  the  frequent  decisions  of  the  House 
against  its  justice  in  the  case  of  church 
rates  were  to  be  maintained,  how  could 
they  allow  it  to  be  applied  to  other  objects 
of  a  public  nature  which,  however  de- 
sirable, were  not  more  praiseworthy  than 
the  maintenance  of  the  fabrics  in  which 
Divine  worship  was  celebrated }  He  did 
not  intend  to  discuss  the  clauses  of  the 
Bill,  but  simply  to  insist  that  the  House 
ought  to  proceed  with  some  degree  of 
consistency.  He  did  not  object  to  the 
principle  of  levying  rates  by  majorities, 
provided  it  was  carried  out  without  excep- 
tion. But  he  was  not  to  be  told  that 
church  rates  ought  to  be  resisted  on  that 
ground,  and  to  have  the  very  same  even- 
ing the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  smuggled 
through  the  House  which  gave  effect  to 
that  principle.  He  did  not  think  the 
argument  could  fairly  be  maintained  that 
this  measure  had  nothing  to  do  with  re- 
ligious purposes,  and  that  a  different  prin- 
ciple might  be  applicable  where  a  question 
of  conscience  was  not  involved,  because, 
as  to  church  rates,  the  ground  of  conscience 
had,  practically,  been  abandoned.  The 
Dissenters,  when  invited  to  accept  a  con- 
science clause,  which  would  have  exempted 
them  from  church  rates,  declined,  and  said 
they  objected  altogether  to  the  imposition 
of  taxes  upon  minorities  by  majorities. 
There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  that  view.  He  believed  that  the  vol- 
untary principle  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  churches,  and  upon 
the  same  grounds  he  believed  that  the  vol- 
untary principle  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  parks  and  places  of  public 
amusement.  There  was  a  clause  in  this 
Bill  which  disclosed  the  weakness  of  the 
ground  upon  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Shrewsbury  stood,  and  it  was  the  one 
which  provided  that,  previous  to  any  rate 
being  imposed,  not  less  than  one-half  the 
cost  of  the  improvement  should  be  sub- 
scribed by  voluntary  offerings.  Such  a 
mixture  of  the  voluntary  and  compulsory 
system  was  most  objectionable. 

Amendment  proposed, — 

"  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  That/  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  '  this 
House  will,  upon  this  day  six  months,  resolve 
itself  into  tho  said  Committee/  instead  thereof.'' 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Qu^tion." 


Mr.  cave  said,  he  had  no  objection  to 
the  principle  of  the  majority  taxing  the 
minority.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  it 
a  good  one,  as  it  enabled  them  to  catch 
two  classes  of  persons ;  first  the  unreason- 
able man  who  could  not  see  any  advantage 
in  public  improvements,  and  secondly  the 
selffsh  man  who  saw  improvements  but 
wanted  other  people  to  pay  for  them.  He 
objected  to  the  Bill,  however,  because  it 
proposed  to  give  larger  powers  than  mere 
taxing  powers  to  the  majority.  It  enabled 
them  to  say  what  were  improvements. 
Under  this  Bill  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Hertford  (Mr.  Cowper),  whose  name  was 
on  the  back  of  it,  might  be  taxed  to  pay 
for  those  public  indicators  which  so  much 
moved  his  indignation  last  Session.  An- 
other objection  which  he  had  to  the  Bill 
was  that,  as  at  present  drawn,  a  great  deal 
of  injustice  might  be  done  by  it  in  cases 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  property 
in  a  parish  was  owned  by  bodies  which 
could  not  be  represented  in  the  vestry.  In 
the  parish  of  St.  George' s-in-the- East  two- 
thirds  of  the  property  was  owned  by  the 
London  Dock  Company.  They  paid  their 
proportion  of  the  rates,  but  they  were 
advised  by  their  solicitor  that  they  could 
not  appear  in  vestry ;  so  that,  if  this  Bill 
were  adopted  in  that  parish,  it  would  be 
adopted,  not  by  two-thirds  of  tho  rate- 
payers of  the  parish,  but  by  two-thirds  of 
the  remaining  one-third.  If  the  Bill  went 
into  Committee  he  should  propose  clauses 
to  remedy  such  cases  of  injustice  as  this. 

Mr.  RIDLEY  observed,  that  this  was 
one  of  the  class  of  Bills  which  required 
the  strict  attention  of  the  House.  They 
were  founded  undoubtedly  on  philanthro- 
pic motives;  but  under  that  character 
there  was  great  danger  of  injustice  being 
done  to  individuals.  He  cdso  observed 
that  there  was  a  clause  in  the  Bill  by 
which  ratepayers  under  £10  might  be 
present  and  vote  at  a  meeting  at  which  a 
rate  was  authorized,  and  yet  be  exempted 
from  contributing  any  portion  of  the  rate 
themselves.  Surely  all  who  voted  for  the 
rate  ought  to  be  made  liable  to  it.  He  in- 
tended to  vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Me.  HENLEY  said,  the  machinery  of 
this  Bill,  if  not  its  principle,  required 
strict  examination,  because,  to  increase  the 
powers  of  levying  local  rates,  which  so 
often  gave  rise  to  ill-feelings  and  heart- 
burnings amongst  parishioners  was  an 
operation  which  ought  not  to  be  under- 
taken without  due  consideration.  Not  tho 
slightest  intimation  was  given  as  to  the 
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its  object  was  to  diminish  the  danger  in- 
curred by  servants  and  others  employed  in 
cleaning  windows.  His  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  subject  by  a  very  serious 
accident  in  Brighton.  The  Bill  had  been 
drawn  with  great  care,  and  similar  pro- 
visions had  been  found  to  work  very  well 
in  Scotland. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, — 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  *  read  a  second 
time." 

Sir  FEAITCIS  GOLDSMID  said,  that 
several  of  the  clauses  were  likely  to  cause 
great  inconvenience.  By  one  of  the  clauses 
a  penalty  of  40*.,  or  imprisonment  for 
fourteen  days,  was  proposed  to  be  inflicted 
on  any  master  who  permitted  any  one  in 
his  employment,  not  being  a  tradesman,  to 
''stand,  sit,  or  kneel"  on  the  outside  of 
his  window,  or  to  be  on  the  outside  of  any 
window  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  or 
painting  anything  growing  thereon,  except 
such  window  was  on  the  basement  or  sunk 
story.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  Bill  re- 
quired to  be  amended,  for  if  it  passed  in 
its  present  shape  a  person  would  be  liable 
to  imprisonment  for  sitting  on  the  sill  of 
a  window  with  his  legs  inside ;  or  a  man 
could  be  fined  or  imprisoned  for  permitting 
his  gardener  to  trim  flowers  growing  out- 
side a  window  on  a  ground  floor.  He 
would  suggest  the  hon.  Baronet  should  be 
prepared  with  clauses  to  meet  these  cases 
before  the  Committee  came  on. 

Mb.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  that  as  the 
representative  of  some  thousands  of  house- 
maids he  must  express  his  opinion  that 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  the 
most  preposterous  he  had  ever  heard  of, 
which  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
pass.  For  instance,  it  provided  that  any- 
body who  permitted  his  servant  to  get 
outside  a  window-sill  to  clean  or  paint 
anything  afixed  to  or  growing  to  the  house 
should  be  liable  to  a  fine  or  imprisonment. 
What  that  could  mean  he  could  not  un- 
derstand, though,  certainly,  in  walking 
through  the  streets  of  Marylebone  he  had 
often  noticed  on  the  window-sills  dingy 
geraniums,  which  would  be  all  the  better 
for  a  touch  of  paint  to  give  a  tinge  of 
vatlure  to  them.  If  the  BiU  passed,  any 
gentleman  who  might  direct  his  servant 
to  get  on  to  the  window-sill  and  stuff  up 
a  pane  of  glass  which  might  chance  to 
have  got  broken  during  the  night,  might 
be  hauled  up  before  the  magistrate,  and 
imprisoned  for  fourteen  days. 

Mr.  PACEE  said,  he  wished  to  point 
oat  that  it  was  already  the  law  in  the 


metropolis  that  any  person  who  ordered 
his  servant  to  stand  on  a  window,  to  the 
obstruction  or  danger  of  the  passers  by, 
was  liable  to  a  penalty  or  imprisonment. 
If,  however,  only  the  person  himself  was 
exposed  to  danger  there  was  no  penalty 
enacted,  and  it  was  to  meet  this  defect 
and  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  present 
law  to  servants  and  others  who  were  em- 
ployed on  such  duties  that  the  Bill  was 
mainly  intended. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  he 
should  be  sorry  to  see  any  Bill  brought 
in  by  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  been  so 
long  a  Member  of  this  House  rejected  in 
so  summary  a  manner,  and  he  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  it  would  be  allowed  to  pass  a 
second  reading. 

Mr.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  not.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  vexatious  and  foolish  Bills  he  had 
ever  heard  of,  and  would  cause  all  sorts  of 
quarrels  between  neighbours. 

Sib. GEORGE  GREY  said,  the  argu- 
ment that  the  law  already  forbade  occu- 
piers to  allow  their  servants  to  stand  on 
window-sills  to  the  danger  of  the  passers- 
by  was  really  against  the  second  reading 
and  not  in  favour  of  it.  He  was  not 
aware  how  the  hon.  Baronet  got  his  win- 
dows cleaned  in  the  country,  but  if  this 
Bill  passed  it  would  prevent  any  persons 
in  the  country,  where  professional  win- 
dow-cleaners were  not  easily  got,  sending 
his  servant  up  a  ladder,  as  was  generally 
done,  to  clean  the  outside  of  a  window. 
The  Bill  was  open  to  many  objections,  and 
was  scarcely  one  which  the  House  would 
be  disposed  to  sanction. 

Sir  CHARLES  BURRELL  said,  he 
believed  the  Bill  was  a  just  one,  and 
founded  on  humane  principles,  and  that 
to  reject  it  would  be  to  do  a  great  injury 
to  society.  Since  he  first  brought  in  the 
Bill,  no  less  than  three  persons  had  been 
killed  from  window-cleaning.  If  there 
were  objections  to  the  details  of  the  mea- 
sure, they  might  be  met  in  Committee. 
The  Bill  had  been  drawn  up  with  great 
care  by  one  of  the  solicitors  to  the  House, 
and  he  could  not  take  on  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  withdrawing  it. 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  he 
wished  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  the 
measure,  and  he  should  therefore  move 
that  it  be  read  that  day  six  months. 
He  gave  every  credit  to  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  C.  Burrell)  for  his  humane  intentions, 
but  his  Bill  altered  entirely  the  character 
of  the  present  enactments  on  this  subject. 
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and  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  an  occa- 
sional failure  of  justice.  The  proceedings 
on  a  petition  must  be  carried  on  by  pri- 
vate ftinds ;  consequently,  the  House  had 
no  right  to  inquire  into  the  private  reasons 
for  which  a  petition  might  be  withdrawn. 
He  should  offer  no  objections  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  and,  as  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Bill  must  examine  the 
mode  of  trying  election  petitions,  the  Bill 
might  be  referred  to  it  with  a  view  to  see 
what  remedy  could  be  devised.  It  was 
impossible  to  dissociate  the  question  of 
bribery  from  the  question  of  the  mode  of 
tiying  petitions ;  the  remedy  to  be  obtained 
against  corrupt  practices  depended  essen- 
tially on  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  that 
tried  the  petitions  charging  them.  He 
thought  that  the  tribunal  by  which  elec- 
tion petitions  were  tried  admitted  of  im- 
provement. He  was  a  Member  of  th» 
Select  Committee,  and  he  should  be  ready 
to  place  before  it  some  material  proposals 
in  reference  to  the  present  system  of  trying 
petitions.  He  had  no  doubt  an  improve- 
ment of  the  tribunal  would  tend  to  check 
the  abuses  against  which  it  was  directed. 
He  thought  the  House  should  agree  to  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Bill«  and  then  refer 
it  to  the  Select  Committee. 

Sir  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  he  en- 
tirely concurred  with  the  proposal  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  distinction  he 
had  drawn  between  the  trial  of  an  election 
petition  and  a  trial  in  a  court  of  law  was 
perfectly  correct.  He  hoped  the  Select 
Committee  would  be  able,  in  its  Report, 
to  propose  some  remedy  for  the  defects  of 
the  present  mode  of  proceeding.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  see  that  election  peti- 
tions, besides  raising  a  question  between 
the  petitioner  and  the  sitting  Member  as 
to  the  right  to  the  seat,  frequently  in- 
volved a  question  in  which  the  public  had 
a  direct  and  deep  interest,  and  an  interest, 
perhaps,  directly  op^Josed  to  that  of  the 
two  parties.  To  impose  on  individuals  the 
duty  of  prosecuting  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  public  interest  required  it,  would  be  a 
species  of  tvranny.  He  hoped  the  Select 
Committee  would  consider  whether  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  adopt  some  means  of 
prosecuting  charges  of  bribery  under  the 
order  of  the  House.  He  should  support 
the  second  reading,  and  the  reference  of 
the  Bill  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  MELLOR  said,  the  object  which  he 
had  in  view  in  introducing  the  Bill  was 
simply  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  an  ad- 


set  off  against  a  petition  presented  on  the 
other  side.  This  monstrous  system  was 
resorted  to  alike  by  the  agents  of  both 
political  parties,  but  it  was  unknown  in 
any  other  tribunal  or  court  in  the  king- 
dom. At  the  last  general  election  eighty 
petitions  were  presented  against  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  bribery  and  treating ;  but  of  these 
not  more  than  thirty,  perhaps,  would  be 
brought  before  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
tions. The  object  of  many  of  these  was 
to  intimidate  Members  into  giving  up 
their  seats,  or  to  induce  them  to  prevail 
on  some  other  Members  to  give  up 
theirs.  It  was  constantly  the  case  that 
when  a  petition  was  presented  against 
the  Member  for  a  borough  in  the  south, 
a  cross-petition  was  presented  against  some 
Member  for  a  borough  in  the  north.  This 
was  a  disgraceful  abuse  of  the  system  of 
petitioning,  and  not  only  put  Members  to 
great  and  unnecessary  expense,  but  was 
calculated  seriously  to  injure  the  character 
of  the  House. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  remarked,  that 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  trial  of  elec- 
tion petitions  that  did  not  affect  actions  in 
a  court  of  law ;  there  was  a  public  as  well 
as  a  private  question  involved  in  the  trial 
of   election  proceedings.     The    right  in 
litigation  before  the  Election  Committee 
was,  in  some  respects,  a  public  right ;  but 
the  petition  was  carried  on  at  the  expense 
of  a  private  individual,  and  the  contest 
was   abo  one  of  private  right.    It  was, 
^erefore,  impossible  to  put  the  petitioner, 
or  a  Member  defending  his  seat,  exactly 
on  the  footing  of  a  person  defending  a 
public  right.     If  a  Member  was  defending 
his  seat,  and  making  a  determined  ffght 
against,  perhaps,  a  wealthy  opponent,  it 
was  unreasonable  to  saddle  him  at  the 
same  time  with  a  public  duty  without  the 
assistance  of  the  public  purse,  and  treat 
him  as  a  champion  of  public  purity  and  a 
guardian  of  the  public  against  corruption 
at  elections.     It  was  the  conflict  between 
these  two  principles  that  produced  the 
anomaly  pointed  out  by  the    hon.    and 
learned  Member.     It  often  happened  that 
when  the    public  interest   required   the 
petition  to  be  proceeded  with,  and  the  cor- 
mptioa  at  the  election  to  be  probed  and 
laid  bare,  the  private  interest  of  the  party 
induced  him  to  decline  the  contest,  with- 
draw ^m  it,   and  let  the   matter  pass 
withont  investigation.     He  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  possible  altogether  to  re- 
concile entirely  those  two  interests.     It 
wsa  a  difficulty  inherent  in  the  question, 
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nished  by  the  fact  that  petitions  were 
brought  before  the  House  upon  insufficient 
grounds,  and  frequently  without  any  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  their  promoters  to 
proceed  with  them.  Sham  petitions  were 
from  time  to  time  brought  forward,  and 
somebody  found  himself,  as  the  result, 
seated  in  that  House,  while  somebody  else 
di^orered  that  he  was  unseated,  nobody 
knew  how.  Now,  that  was  an  evil  which, 
in  his  opinion,  required  a  remedy.  It  was, 
he  believed,  attended  by  a  good  deal  of  cor- 
ruption, and,  entertaining  that  view,  he 
should  give  his  cordial  support  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  He  might  add  that 
he  concurred  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  (Sir  G.  Grey)  that  it  was  desirable 
to  prevent  the  trial  of  petitions  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  mixed  up  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  House. 

Mb.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  maintained  that 
it  was  undesirable  on  general  grounds  to 
add  to  the  labours  which  the  Committee 
on  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  had  already 
undertaken  to  discharge.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  of  opinion  thai  the  best  course 
to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  Bill  under 
discussion  was  to  take  further  time  to  con- 
sider whether  it  should  be  referred  to  that 
Committee  or  to  another. 

Mb.  STEUART  said,  he  differed  ftom  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  address- 
ed the  House,  as  he  thought  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Corrupt  Practices  ought  not  to  be 
charged  with  the  further  duty  of  inquiring 
into  the  question  involved  in  the  present 
measure. 

Mb.  HUNT  said,  he  would  suggest  that 
on  the  presentation  of  a  petition  some  pre- 
Kminary  investigation  as  to  whether  a  pe- 
tition was  or  was  not  based  upon  Mvolous 
grounds  should  be  instituted.  He  would 
also  recommend  that  the  petitioner,  before 
his  petition  was  referred  to  the  General 
Committee  of  Elections,  be  required  to 
make  out  a  primd  facie  case  against  the 
sitting  Member.  It  would  be  very  easy 
for  him  to  lodge  affidavits  with  his  peti- 
tion, and  it  might  be  referred  to  a  sub- 
committee to  report  whether  such  affida- 
vits showed  dLprimd  facie  case,  and  if  they 
did,  the  inquiry  should  not  be  conducted 
at  the  expense  of  the  petitioner,  but  the 
matter  should  be  taken  up  by  the  House ; 
and  if  bribery  and  corruption  to  a  great 
extent  were  proved  to  have  existed  in  the 
particular  borough  to  the  return  for  which 
the  petition  related,  a  rate  should  be  levied 
on  the  inhabitants  of  that  borough  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  pro0eouting  the  petition. 


Bill  read  2®  and  committed. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee." 

Mb.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  he  would  now 
move  that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Mr.  VANCE  observed  that  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  were  directed  against  the 
successfol  candidate,  whereas  there  was 
often  quite  as  much  bribery  upon  the  part 
of  the  unsuccessful  candidate.  He  quite 
agreed  that  when  there  was  any  charge  of 
bribery  and  corruption  the  investigation 
should  be  on  the  spot,  and  that  the  costs 
of  the  inquiry  should  be  paid  by  the  cor- 
rupt borough.  That  suggestion  was  worthy 
of  great  consideration  by  the  Committee  to 
which  the  Bill  was  to  be  referred. 

Mb.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  suggested  that, 
as  the  Committee  on  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  was  to  meet  to-morrow,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  they  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  whether  they  could 
deal  with  the  question  raised  by  the  Bill 
under  discussion,  as  well  as  with  the  other 
important  subject  which  they  had  been 
appointed  to  investigate.  Being  of  that 
opinion,  he  should  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

SiB  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  adhered 
to  the  view  which  he  had  already  ex- 
pressed, that  to  refer  the  Bill  to  the  ex- 
isting Committee  instead  of  appointing 
another  was  the  preferable  course  to  pur- 
sue. He  had  arrived  at  that  conclusion, 
because  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  a 
duplicate  Committee  consisting  of  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  Members  to  inquire  with 
due  efficiency  into  cognate  subjects,  and 
because  he  thought  it  better  that  two  ques- 
tions intimately  connected  should  be  dealt 
with  by  one  body,  whose  recommendations 
would  be  likely  to  be  founded  on  the  same 
principle,  than  by  two  distinct  bodies,  who 
might  arrive  at  their  conclusions  on  each 
of  those  questions  upon  principles  entirely 
difierent. 

Debate  adjourned  till  to-morrow, 

Uottie  adjourned  at  Ten  minutes 
before  Six  o'olook. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Thursday,  February  23. 1860. 

MiHUTES.]  PuBUO  Bills. — 1*  Consolidated  Fund 
(X407,649}  ;  Offences  against  the  Person ;  Lar- 
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Criminal  Court  district  comprised  the  City 
of  London,  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Kent,  Essex, 
and  Surrey,  including    the    borough  of 
Southwark.     By  Act  of  Parliament  Her 
Majesty  in  Council  was  entitled  to  assign 
as  the  metropolitan    police  district  any 
portion  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  dis- 
trict  (with  the  exception  of  the  City  of 
London),   and  any  place   within  fifteen 
miles  of  Charing-cross.     The  effect  was 
that  there  were  yario)i8  portions  of  the  coun- 
ties he  had  named  which  were  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
but  over  which  no  police  districts  had  been 
established;  and  the  difficulty  he  had  in 
framing  this  measure  arose  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  City  of  London  and  portions  of 
those  counties  were  entirely  out  of  the 
metropolitan  police  district.     His  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
had  expressed  some  misgivings  as  to  in- 
trusting to  the  Lord  Mayor  or  to  a  single 
Alderman  of  London  functions  superseding 
those  of  the  grand  jury.     Now  he  had 
given  his  noble  and  learned  Friend's  ob- 
jection the  best  consideration ;  but  he  could 
see  no  way  of  obviating  it  short  of  leaving 
the  City  of  London  entirely  out  of  the  Bill, 
which  would  have  the  effect   of  defeat- 
ing its  object.     He  would  submit  to  their 
Lmrdships  that  the  City  police  courts,  like 
the  other  police  courts  of  the  metropolis, 
were  open  to  the  public,  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  mode  in  which 
justice  was  administered  in  them.     They 
would  in  every  respect  bear  comparison 
with    the  other  police  courts — indeed  if 
the  ratio  of  acquittals  to  committals  Vas 
taken  as  the  test  it  would  be  found  to 
tell  rather  against  the  police  magistrates 
than  the  civic  magistrates — and  this  pro- 
bably arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Alder- 
men had  the  valuable  assistance  of  clerks 
learned  in  the  law,  who  prevented  any  mis- 
takes being  committed.     The  Legislature 
had  certainly  shown  no  disposition  to  dis- 
parage the  City  police  courts ;  for  in  1848 
an  Act  was  passed  which  gave  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  or  to  any  single  Alderman,  sitting 
in  public  court,  the  same  power  and  au- 
thority which  could  be  exercised  by  any 
two  magistrates  sitting  in  petty  sessions. 
They  had,  therefore,  not  only  the  power 
of  committing  persons  for  trial,  but  of 
exercising  individually  the  power  of  sum- 
mary conviction.     His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  said   nice 
questions  of  law  might  arise  in  cases  of 
this  description  J  but  he  (Lord  Chelmsford) 


ventured  to  submit  that  in  ninety-nine  in- 
stances out  of  a  hundred  no  such  case 
woidd  arise.  Nice  questions  of  law  might 
arise  in  cases  of  summary  conviction,  and 
yet  the  Legislature  had  intrusted  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  City  magistrates  with  the 
power  of  summary  conviction.  It  was 
quite  impossible  that  he  could  proceed 
with  the  Bill  if  their  Lordships  should  be 
of  opinion  that  any  distinction  should  be 
made  between  the  City  magistrates  and 
the  other  poHce  magistrates  of  the  metro- 
polis. "With  regard  to  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts it  would  be  in  the  power  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (the  Lord  Chancellor)| 
in  case  he  disapproved  of  the  working  of 
the  Bill,  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  annex 
them  to  police  courts.  There  was  only 
one  other  objection  to  the  Bill,  namely,  that 
it  would  cause  persons  to  be  put  on  their 
trial  at  the  discretion  of  a  single  person  for 
offences  that  left  an  indelible  stigma  on 
those  who  were  accused  of  them.  Now  if 
the  accused  were  guilty,  that  objection 
would  of  course  have  no  place;  and  he 
should  imagine  there  was  no  innocent  man 
who  would  not  infinitely  prefer  an  ac- 
quittal after  a  public  trial  than  to  have  the 
biU  against  him  ignored,  because  if  the  latter 
took  place  there  would  always  remain  a 
suspicion  that  it  had  been  brought  about 
by  some  underhand  contrivance  to  evade 
justice.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  had  been 
recognized  by  their  Lordships  twice,  and 
also  by  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  It 
was  a  Bill  which  had  met  with  almost 
universal  approbation  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  and  he  trusted  there  would  be 
no  objection  interposed  to  prevent  their 
Lordships'  adoption  of  a  measure  which  he 
believed  would  introduce  a  very  great  im- 
provement into  the  administration  of  cri- 
minal justice  within  the  metropolitan 
district. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
was  still  unconvinced  of  the  propriety  of 
empowering  the  City  magistrates  to  send 
for  trial  without  the  intervention  of  a 
grand  jury.  He  thought,  moreover,  there 
was  an  advantage  in  the  grand  jury  sys- 
tem, for  it  was  obviously  a  good  thing  that 
persons  of  all  classes  should  be  periodically 
brought  together  to  administer  justice.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  a  very  serious  thing 
to  put  a  man  in  the  felon's  dock  and  cause 
him  to  undergo  a  solemn  trial — ^it  was  a 
thing  that  ought  never  to  be  done  lightly 
— but  where  the  magistrate  was  a  trained 
lawyer  he  should  be  content  to  leave  in  his 
hands  the  discretion  of  committing  or  not 
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Further  Amendments  made. 
Bill  to  be  read  3*,  To-morrow. 

House  adjourned  at  a  Quarter  before 

Seven  o'clock,  till  To-morrow 

balfopast  Ten  o'clock. 
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of  the  Metropolitan  Police  are  subjected  to 
any,  and  what,  examination  previous  to 
their  appointment? 

Mb.  CLIYE  said,  that  the  Superinten- 
dents of  Police  were  not  subjected  to  anj 
examination  whatever,  and  that  they  re** 
ceived  their  appointments  firom  the  Com- 
missioners. 


HOUSE    OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  February  23,  1860. 
MufUTxi.]  FvBUO  Bills. — d*  Charitable  Uses. 

MESSENGERS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS  AND 
EXCISE  DEPARTMENTS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  ASTELL  said,  ho  would  beg  to  ask 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
there  is  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  Mes- 
■eugers  at  Her  Majesty's  Customs-house 
receive  a  lower  rate  of  salary  than  the 
Messengers  at  Somerset  House  and  other 
Public  Offices  where  similar  duties  are 
performed;  and  whether  their  case  can- 
not be  taken  into  consideration,  with  a 
view  to  a  re-classification  of  the  same,  by 
an  additional  grant  for  the  purpose  of 
£275  per  annum  ? 

The  CHAI^CELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  reason 
whatever  for  altering  the  salaries  received 
by  the  Messengers  of  Her  Majesty's  Cus- 
toms-house. I  believe  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  finding  an  adequate  supply  of  pei-sons 
able  and  willing  to  do  the  work  at  the  pre- 
sent salaries,  and  if  I  should  hear  of  any 
such  difficulty  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  find 
him  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who 
would  be  very  glad  to  be  provided  with 
such  situations.  As  I  find  £rom  the  terms 
of  the  question  of  the  hon.  Member  that 
the  Messengers  employed  at  Somerset 
House  are  paid  at  a  higher  rate  than 
those  employed  at  the  Customs-house,  I 
shall  certainly  make  it  my  business  to  in- 
quire of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  In- 
land Revenue  whether  there  is  any  reason 
why  the  Somerset  House  Messengers  should 
not  have  their  salaries  reduced  so  as  to 
equalizethe  two. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  POLICE. 

aURSTION. 

Mk.  BOWYER  said,  he  wished  to  ask. 
Whether  Superintendents  and  Inspectors 


DRAWBACK  ON  FOREIGN  WINES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  WOODD  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether, 
in  the  event  of  a  further  reduction  in  the 
Duty  on  Wines  taking  place  in  April, 
1861,  the  drawback  be  allowed  on  Portu- 
gal and  French  Red  Wines  in  stock  at  that 
date,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Excise 
Orders  of  July  11,  1843,  and  July  20, 
1852,  and  the  Excise  Letter  of  July  24, 
1843? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  am,  Sir,  sorry  that  I  had  no 
opportunity  on  the  evening  of  the  financial 
statement  of  entering  as  much  as  I  could 
have  wished  into  detail  on  the  important 
subject  of  the  drawback  on  foreign  wines 
as  well  for  the  information  of  the  House  as 
of  the  parties  interested.  As  the  matter 
stands,  I  have  no  choice  but  to  put  off  the 
explanation  of  the  general  views  of  the  Go- 
vernment until  we  come  to  discuss  the  duty 
on  wines  in  the  Resolution.  *  But  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  no  intention  of  proposing  that 
any  drawback  shall  be  granted  upon  wine, 
except  to  the  extent  I  have  already  an. 
nounced,  namely,  the  extent  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  present  duty  and  the 
duty  of  3s.,  which  we  are  about  to  pro- 
pose, and  that  that  concession  will  be  li- 
mited to  the  parties  who  have  complied 
with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Trea- 
sury Minute  of  1843. 

Sib  STAEFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
he  wished  to  ask.  Whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  recognized  the  Excise  Letter  of 
July  24,  1843,  as  investing  any  parties 
with  any  rights  or  claims? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  could  not  recognize  that 
Letter,  on  the  plain  and  simple  ground 
that  it  was  revoked  and  cancelled  eight 
years  ago,  and  had  no  reference,  therefore, 
to  any  transaction  which  had  taken  place 
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SiE  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  what  would  be  the  condition 
of  those  provincial  wine  merchants  who 
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BILLETING— WINE  AND  BEER  LICENCES. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  WYLD  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
in  the  event  of  the  keepers  of  eating-houses 
and  refreshment  rooms  receiving  licences 
for  the  sale  of  Wine  and  Beer  by  retail, 
any  measure  to  be  introduced  for  that 
purpose  will  render  them  liable  to  have 
solders  billeted  upon  them,  as  licensed 
victuallers  now  are? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir,  If  my  hon.  Friend  will 
permit  me,  I  would  rather  lay  on  the 
table  at  once  all  the  regulations  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  may  think  fit  to 
propose  for  tho  adoption  of  the  House 
with  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which 
any  licences  for  the  sale  of  wine  may 
hereafter  be  granted  to  the  keepers  of 
eating-houses.  It  would  be  inconvenient 
if  I  were  to  enter  partially  into  that  ques- 
tion. I  have,  however,  no  diflSculty  in 
answering  my  hon.  Friend  on  one  point, 
because  it  tends  to  narrow  the  field  of 
discussion,  and  the  field  of  any  difference 
of  opinion  which  may  prevail,  that  is,  by 
saying  that  Her  Majesty's  Ooverument 
have  no  intention  of  making  any  proposal 
to  the  House  on  the  subject  of  licences  for 
the  sale  of  beer.  They  think  that  that 
matter  is  so  far  provided  for  by  the  exist- 
ing law,  and  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  con- 
flict of  interests  between  the  beerhouse 
keepers  and  the  licensed  victuallers,  that 
it  had  better  stand  over  till  the  whole 
question  witli  regard  to  licences  can  be 
dealt  with.  The  proposal  of  the  Ooveru- 
ment, therefore,  will  not  have  reference 
to  the  sale  of  beer,  but  only  to  that  of 
wine. 

ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  TO  FRANCE. 

QtTBSTION. 

Mb.  EINGLAKE  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
on  what  day  the  Papers  completing  the 
Papers  called  "Guarantee  Treaties,"  which 
were  moved  for  on  Thursday  last,  and 
which  are  required  for  the  purpose  of  the 
discussion  respecting  Savoy  and  Nice,  now 
fixed  for  Tuesday  next,  will  bo  laid  upon 
the  Table  ? 

Lord  JOHN  BUSSELL  said,  he  found 
upon  inquiry  that  all  the  Treaties  which 
were  properly  Treaties  of  Guarantee  had 
been  already  laid  before  the  House ;  but 
it  was  supposed  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
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was  alluding  to  two  Treaties — one  of  No- 
vember 20,  1815,  being  a  definitive  Treaty 
between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
France,  and  Eussia,  which  laid  down 
various  provisions  in  respect  of  the  boun- 
dary of  the  different  States;  and  another 
being  a  subsequent  Treaty  between  the 
same  Powers  of  the  same  date.  These 
Papers  were  laid  before  the  House  at  the 
time,  and  were  to  be  found  in  the  8rd. 
volume  of  the  State  Papers,  to  which  no 
Gentlemau  could  have  any  difficulty  in 
referring;  but,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
hon.  Member,  they  would  be  laid  upon  the 
table  either  to-morrow  or  Monday. 


SALMON  FISHINGS  (SCOTLAND). 

QITESnON. 

Mr.  STEITAET  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  what  mea- 
sures are  contemplated  in  consequence  of  a 
recent  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
affirming  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  Salmon 
Fishings  along  the  coasts  of  Scotland: 
and  whether,  if  such  rights  are  to  be  used 
by  the  Crown,  an  estimate  has  been  formed 
of  the  additional  revenue  which  will  be 
gained  ? 

Mr.  LAING replied,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  decision  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  a  Circular  had  been  issued  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests 
calling  the  attention  of  the  proprietors  of 
certain  fishings  to  it,  and  proposing  that 
they  should  recognize  the  right  of  the 
Crown.  The  Returns  to  the  Circular  were 
by  no  means  complete,  and  it  was  con- 
sequently impossible  at  present  to  form 
any  estimate  of  the  amoimt  of  revenue 
which  might  be  derived  from  that  source. 
As  soon  as  sufficient  evidence  had  been 
received  to  warrant  ulterior  proceedings, 
measures  would  at  once  be  taken  to  render 
available  for  the  use  of  the  Crown  the 
revenue  which  legitimately  belonged  to  it. 

CAVALRY  COMMISSIONS. 
QUESTION. 

Sir  henry  STRACEY  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  "War 
if  it  be  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
equalize  the  prices  of  the  Commissions  of 
Officers  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry  of  the 
Line;  whether  Cavalry  Officers,  having 
paid  a  larger  sum  as  the  price  of  their 
Commissions,  and  receiving  only  the  same 
pay  as  Infantry  Officers,  will,  on  selling, 
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receive  the  difierence  from  the  War  Office ; 
and  whether,  on  not  wishing  to  sell,  they 
will  receive  pay  in  proportion  to  that 
extra  outlay  ? 

Mb.  KOEL  said,  before  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
gave  his  reply,  he  wished  to  know  whether 
any  decision  has  been  come  to  on  the  ques- 
tum  of  stoppages  and  of  forage  for  Cavalry 
Officers*  horses,  which  he  has  been  repeat- 
edly told  was  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Oovemment  ? 

Me.  Sm.NEY  HERBERT,  in  reply, 
laid,  with  regard  to  the  question  which 
had  been  last  addressed  to  him,  he  could 
state  that  the  subject  had  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Oovemment  for  a  con- 
liderable  time— it  was  a  matter  which  had 
been  discussed  between  the  Officers  and 
the  Government  with — ^he  would  state 
frankly — very  little  prospect  of  a  satisfac- 
tory result.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government,  however,  to  lower  the  price 
of  Cavalry  Commissions  to  the  same  rate 
as  those  in  Infantry  Regiments;  but  it 
did  not  follow,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  imagine,  that  any  reduction 
would  takejplace  in^the  pay.  If  a  Cavalry 
Officer  sold  his  commission,  he  would  re- 
ceive from  the  War  Office  the  difTerence 
between  the  former  and  the  reduced  price ; 
and  if  he  remained  in  the  service,  he  would 
continue  in  receipt  of  pay  higher  than  in 
the  Infantry  Regiments. 

DRAWBACK  ON  BRITISH  WINES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  T.  buncombe  said,  he  rose  to 
ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  if  he 
has  as  yet  made  up  his  mind  as  to  allo\ving 
a  drawback  on  the  amount  of  Duty  paid 
in  the  manufacture  of  British  Wines  ? 

The  chancellor  of  tbe  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  found  little  difficulty 
in  making  up  his  mind  on  this  subject. 
Certainly  he  was  not  prepared  to  propose 
the  allowance  of  any  drawback  on  the 
amount  of  duty  paid  in  the  manufacture 
of  British  wines.  He  thought  there  were 
most  conclusive  reasons  against  any  such 
measure. 


INCOME  TAX.-QUESTION. 

Mb.  H.  B.  SHERIDAN  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, Whether  the  Income  Tax  proposed 
by  him  in  his  Budget,  is  intended  to  bo 
mtkA  on  the  same  plan  as  that  at  present 
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in  force,  and,  therefore,  not  upon  incomes 
of  less  than  £100  per  annum. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  the  intention  is  that  the  In- 
come Tax  shall  be  levied  exactly  as  at 
present  with  r^;ard  to  the  amount  of  the 
income  on  which  it  is  paid.  The  exemp- 
tions under  £150  will  be  specified  in  the 
Bill,  founded  on  the  Resolutions  of  the 
Committee.  The  hon.  Member  had  been 
very  naturally  misled  by  the  form  in  which 
the  Financial  Resolutions  were  drawn ;  in 
all  cases  the  Financial  Resolutions  in  re- 
ference to  an  income  tax  have  been  drawn 
without  the  exemptions,  which  are  subse- 
quently introduced  in  the  Act  itself. 

POOR  RATES  (ST.  PANCRAS.) 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  JOHN  LOCKE  (in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  E.  James)  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
Whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  decision 
has  been  come  to  by  the  Poor  Law  Board 
upon  the  question  of  the  surcharges  made 
by  the  Auditor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras 
against  the  Collectors  who  acted  in  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  the  Directors,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Vestry? 

Mb.  YILLIERS  said,  the  explanation 
and  decision  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  on  the 
subject  would  be  forwarded  to  the  Direc- 
tors before  their  next  meeting. 

CORRUPT  PRACTICES  PREVENTION  ACT. 

(1854)  Ac. 

COMMITTEE — ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  moved  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Prevention  Bill  (1854)  do  consist  of  six- 
teen Members,  and  that  Mr.  H.  Berkeley 
be  added  to  the  Committee. 

Ma.  E.  P.  BOUVERIE  doubted  whether 
the  practice  of  adding  to  the  number  of  a 
Select  Committee,  after  it  had  been  named, 
was  desirable.  The  number  of  Members 
who  could  be  required  to  serve  on  Com- 
mittee swas  not  too  large.  He  objected 
to  the  nomination  ^m  no  disrespect  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bristol,  who  had 
done  so  much  to  promote  reform  in  the 
electoral  system. 

Motion  negatived, 

Mr.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  that  in  order 
to  entitle  himself  to  speak,  he  would  move 
tbe  adjournment  of  the  House.  As  far  as 
he  was  personally  concerned  he   should 
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oertainly  have  asked  the  hon.  Member  for 
Pinsbmy  not  to  press  his  Motion  to  a  di- 
vision on  the  Committee.  Whether  he 
was  named  on  the  Committeee  or  not,  his 
hon.  Friend  had  done  some  serricc  by 
suggesting  that  every  section  of  Beformers 
should  be  represented  on  the  Committee. 
He  had  been  twenty-one  years  in  the 
House,  and  during  that  time  bad  taken 
an  active  part  in  endeavouring  to  repress 
various  kinds  of  corruption  in  the  electoral 
system ;  and  he  therefore  felt  he  had  some 
elaim  to  be  placed  on  the  Committee.  His 
hon.  Friend  had,  therefore,  some  reason 
for  proposing  the  Motion,  though  he  (Mr. 
Berkeley)  did  not  wish  him  to  press  it. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." 

Me.  T.  DUKCOMBE  said,  he  had  not 
anticipated  that  there  would  have  been 
any  objection  to  the  Motion.  The  House 
had  already  appointed  a  Committee,  and 
why  should  they  object  to  name  another 
Member  for  it?  Out  of  the  fifteen  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  thirteen  were  law- 
yers. He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  law- 
yers were  not  as  well  qualified  as  other 
Members  to  inquire  into  Corrupt  Practices 
at  Elections.  There  were,  however,  other 
Members  as  well  acquainted  with  such 
practices,  and  as  well  entitled  to  be  on 
the  Committee.  K  those  thirteen  lawyers 
would  not  make  confusion  worse  con- 
founded, he  should  be  surprised.  The 
House  had  decided  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bristol  should  not  be  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee, although  it  was  well  known  that 
he  had  a  certain  specific  for  corrupt  prac- 
tices, which  he  believed  would  be  more 
efficacious  than  any  which  the  lawyers 
were  entitled  to  suggest.  He  believed 
that  the  refusal  of  the  House  to  put  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bristol  on  the  Committee, 
would  occasion  much  disappointment  to 
the  public. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE.— 
RESOLUTION. 

TUE  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH 
FRANCE.— THE  BUDGET. 

ADJOUBVED  DEBATE.   SECOND  KIOHT. 

Order  read  for  resuming  Adjourned  De- 
bate on  Question  [2 1st  February], — 

'*  That  this  Uousc,  recognising  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  increased  expenditure  of  the 
coming  financial  year,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
expedient  to  add  to  the  existing  deficiency  by  di- 
minishing the  ordinary  revenue,  and  is  not  pre- 
pared to  disappoint  the  jast  expectations  of  tho 
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Country  by  re-imposing  the  Income-tax  at  an  un- 
necessarily high  rate." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed 

Mb.  HUBBARD  said,  it  had  always  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  commercial  policy 
adopted  by  this  country  should  stand  in 
one  of  two  categories — either  that  the 
change  proposed  should  be  so  obviously 
beneficial  as  to  command  adoption  for  our 
own  interests;  or  if  there  were  to  be  a 
Treaty,  the  concessions  we  made  should 
find  their  counterpart  and  equivalent 
in  engagements  and  concessions  made  by 
the  other  contracting  party.  Now  if 
hon.  Members  carefully  examined  this 
French  Treaty  according  to  the  first  pro- 
position, what  were  the  features  of  it? 
They  would  find  that  on  the  part  of 
£ngland  there  were  to  be  immediate  re- 
ductions to  the  extent  of  one-half  the 
duties  upon  two  of  tho  most  important 
articles — wine  and  brandy — which  were 
imported  into  this  country  from  France, 
and  there  was  to  be  an  entire  abolition 
of  the  duty  upon  several  articles  of  minor 
importance.  With  the  concessions  thus 
made  he  was  not  disposed  to  quarrel  in  the 
abstract,  nor  in  the  event  of  our  beiug  able 
to  make  them  as  the  result  of  superfluous 
revenue,  or  when  the  deficiency  to  which 
they  would  give  rise  could  be  supplied  by 
the  imposition  of  taxes  as  little  onerous  or 
as  little  inconvenient  to  the  community  as 
those  which  it  was  intended  to  remit.  Now 
neither  he  nor  any  one  could  thiuk  that 
those  remissions  could  be  justified  on  the 
ground  of  our  having  a  surplus  revenue; 
while,  when  he  came  to  the  consideration  of 
the  taxes  by  which  the  proposed  remissions 
were  to  be  replaced,  he  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  substitutes  submitted  to  the 
sanction  of  the  House  were  in  any  way 
less  objectionable  than  those  from  whidi 
we  were  to  be  relieved.  He  would,  in 
the  first  place,  with  the  permission  of 
hon.  Members,  briefly  call  their  attention 
to  the' consideration  of  the  Treaty  with 
France  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
equivalents.  The  concessions  which  it  was 
proposed  to  make  on  the  part  of  England 
might,  no  doubt,  lead  to  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  trade  between  the  two  countries, 
so  far,  at  all  events,  as  wine,  brandy,  and 
silks  were  concerned ;  but  when  we  came 
to  take  into  account  the  equivalent  con- 
cessions which  Franco  engaged  to  make, 
ho  found  that  they  consisted  in  replacing 
positive  prohibitions  by  virtual  prohibi- 
tions. Certain  duties  were  specified,  in- 
3  E  2  [  S€CO}\d  Nighi. 
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deed,  but  tbe  duties,  iu  the  first  instanoo, 
amounted  to  30  per  cent  on  the  principal 
articles  of  our  manufacture.  He  was,  of 
course,  aware  that  that  80  per  cent  was, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  to  be  re- 
duced to  25 ;  but  when,  he  would  ask,  was 
that  concession  to  come  into  operation? 
Not,  he  found,  until  October,  1 864.  So  that 
while  the  concessions  which  we  engaged 
to  make  to  France  were  to  take  imme- 
diate effect,  the  remissions  which  France 
was  to  make  to  us  were  only  promises  to 
take  effect  four  years  hence.  Now  without 
at  all  questioning  the  good  faith  of  the 
Government  of  France,  he  must  say  that 
the  promissory  note  at  four  years'  date  of 
any  Kuler  of  so  impulsive  a  people  as  the 
French  was  not  what  would  be  called  in 
the  City  a  discountable  security.  "When 
he  said  that  France  made  no  immediate 
concessions,  he  had  forgotten  that  con- 
cession which  we  had  obtained  by  the 
1 1th  Article  of  the  Treaty.  That  Article 
appeared  to  him  when  he  had  first  read  it 
to  be  a  mistake  of  print.  That  Article  re- 
cited that  the  two  contracting  Powers 
bound  themseves  to  levy  no  duty  on  the 
export  of  coals ;  but  it  seemed  simply  ridi- 
culous that  France  should  engage  to  levy 
no  duty  on  the  export  of  coal,  inasmuch 
as  she  had  no  coal  to  export ;  and  there- 
fore an  engagement  on  the  part  of  France 
of  that  kind  was  mere  surplusage.  Dut 
the  matter  was  very  different  to  us,  for  we 
had  coal  and  did  export  it.  We  under- 
took not  only  not  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
coal,  but  we  engaged  not  to  levy  a  duty 
upon  the  export  of  coal.  Now  he  took  that 
to  be  a  most  objectionable  engagement.  He 
wished  to  know  upon  what  policy  or  upon 
what  commercial  principle  the  Government 
had  undertaken  never  to  levy  an  export  duty 
upon  coal.  The  subject  was  one  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  a  few  days  ago  alluded,  and  in 
doing  so  he  observed  that  a  tax  of  2«.  a 
ton  on  the  export  of  coal  had  been  at  one 
time  imposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  that 
that  statesman  had  subsequently  deemed 
it  expedient  to  relinquish  the  charge  in 
consequence  of  the  discontent  the  impost 
had  occasioned.  But  why,  he  would  ask, 
had  it  been  so  relinquished  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel?  Simply  because  it  gave  dissatis- 
faction to  the  coalowners,  who  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  export  of  coal.  He  (Mr. 
Hubbard)  should,  however,  confidently  ap- 
peal to  the  House  to  say  whether  the  inte- 
rests of  a  particular  class  should  be  allowed 
0  operate,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Government 

Mr,  Hubbard 


from  raising  a  not  unimportant  amount 
of  revenue  in  a  most  legitimate  manner. 
The  noble  Lord  further  proceeded  to  con- 
tend that,  to  impose  a  tax  upon  exports 
was  opposed  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
country ;  but  he  (Mr.  Hubbfiu:^)  regretted 
to  hear  that  stated,  inasmuch  as  he  was  of 
opinion  that  a  portion  of  the  taxes  of  the 
State  might  very  advantageously  and  very 
legitimately  be  raised  in  that  manner.  It 
was,  however,  he  admitted,  the  fact  that 
an  export  duty  would  be  practicable  in  the 
case  of  comparatively  few  countries.  Such 
exceptional  facilities  however  did  exist — 
the  sulphur  mines  peculiar  to  the  Two 
Sicilies  enabled  that  country  to  tax  the  ex- 
port of  sulphur;  the  boundless  plains  of 
Russia,  fertile  in  the  production  of  grain, 
of  cattle,  and  of  sheep,  justified  her  in 
raising  a  revenue  by  a  duty  on  the 
export  of  grain,  hides,  and  tallow.  But 
how  did  England  stand  in  that  re- 
spect? She  had  been  blessed  by  Provi- 
dence with  invaluable  mines  of  coal,  in 
which  article  no  other  country  could  com- 
pete with  her,  and  which,  he  contended* 
were  not  only  a  great  source  of  wealth  to 
her  own  people,  but  which  might  very 
properly  be  made  the  subject  on  which  to 
raise  portions  of  the  revenue  of  the  country. 
Our  export  of  coal  was  6,000,000  tons, 
of  which  France  took  1,250,000.  It  was 
very  well  for  France  to  say  to  England, 
**  Don*t  you  levy  an  export  duty  on  coal, 
and  we  promise  to  do  the  same ;"  but  how 
any  one  could  accept  that  as  a  fair  bargain 
he  could  not  understand.  There  was  one 
part  of  the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
French  Treaty  which  required  some  notice. 
It  was  a  part  of  Lord  John  Russell's  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Cowley  and  Mr.  Cobden, 
which  he  would  now  read : — 

"  Adverting  to  the  distinct  nature  mnd  lery 
much  higher  market  value  of  French  brandy,  and 
more  especially  to  the  interests  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  Queen's  Government  consider  lOf.  per  galloa 
to  be  the  proper  duty.  If,  nevertheless,  you 
should  find  that  by  making  a  concession,  eren 
beyond  what  I  have  named,  you  can  obtain  from' 
the  Government  of  the  Emperor  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements for  early  reduction  of  duty  upon  some 
important  commodities,  you  are  authorized  to  en- 
gage for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  brandy  to 
the  same  rate  as  that  on  British  spirits  brought 
from  the  Colonies— namely,  8#.  2d.  per  gallon." 

He  should  be  glad  to  learn  at  the  proper 
time  what  were  the  important  concessions 
in  the  reduction  of  duties  we  had  received 
from  France  in  consideration  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  French  brandy  fi-om 
10».  per  gallon — stated  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
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sell  to  be  the  proper  duty — to  8«.  2d.  per 
gallon.  The  concessions  made  on  the  other 
side  were  no  equivalent  whatever  for  what 
we  gave  up  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
Passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
cessions on  either  side  as  equivalents 
— he  wished  dispassionately  to  consider 
what  the  concessions  made  by  France  were 
really  worth  in  themselves.  The  extreme 
concession  made  by  France  was  the  impo- 
sition of  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  at  four 
years'  date.  It  was  a  perfect  mockery.  If 
it  was  not  itself  prohibitory,  he  was  very 
much  mistaken.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  told  them  as  much  in  his 
exposition  of  the  Budget.  He  said  that  in 
1841  linens  were  exported  to  France,  but 
that  the  raising  of  the  rate  of  duty  in  1842 
to  a  much  higher  rate,  completely  extin- 
guished the  trade.  If  20  or  27  per  cent 
extinguished  the  trade  then,  it  would  not 
revive  it  now.  But  they  were  told  they 
should  consider  this  Treaty  as  a  step  to 
more  enlightened  legislation  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  He  (Mr.  Hubbard)  was 
glad  to  hear  of  that  prospect.  That  eminent 
liberator  of  trade,  Mr.  Cobden,  it  was  said, 
should  have  the  glory  of  bringing  the 
French  Emperor  and  nation  to  substitute 
for  prohibition  what,  although  it  might  be 
a  virtual  prohibition  in  terms,  still  held 
out  some  hope  for  the  future.  In  that  say- 
ing, however,  was  said  all  that  could  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  Treaty.  He  certainly  con- 
gratulated Mr.  Cobden  on  the  progress  his 
Imperial  pupil  had  made ;  and  he  congratu- 
lated his  Imperial  pupil  on  his  progress ; 
but  he  could  not  congratulate  the  English 
people  on  the  result,  which  imposed  on  them 
an  additional  2d.  in  the  pound  of  income  tax 
as  the  price  of  a  lesson  in  political  economy 
given  by  Mr.  Cobden  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.  Could  that  eminent  indivi- 
dual have  been  prevailed  to  lay  down  a 
large  portion  of  his  immense  armament — 
one-third — and  we  had  done  the  same, 
sweeping  off  £10,000,000  from  our  Esti- 
mates, and  so  relieved  ourselves  from  the 
necessity  of  paying  a  sovenpenny,  not  to 
say  a  tenpeuny  income  tax — that  would, 
indeed,  have  been  a  gain  to  the  country, 
and  a  triumph  to  Mr.  Cobden.  He  should 
now  turn  from  the  remissions  of  duty  spe- 
cially connected  with  the  trade  of  France, 
and  come  to  those  which,  ex  praprio  motu, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  made 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  Many  of  those 
were  very  excellent  in  themselves,  and 
some  of  them  would  contribute  to  the  pro- 
duction of  cheap  plum-puddings.   The  duty 


was  reduced  on  butter,  eggs,  nutmegs,  raisins 
and  currants,  and  also  on  timber,  in  respect 
of  which  the  reduction  was  an  important 
one.  The  Government  reduce  duties  ap- 
proaching £2,000,000  in  virtue  of  the 
French  Treaty :  remove  another  £2,000,000 
professedly  in  favour  of  English  commerce ; 
add  these  remissions  to  the  previous  defi- 
ciency, and  then  of  necessity  have  new  and 
weighty  impositions  to  propose.  The  coun- 
tervailing impositions,  if  the  object  were 
to  challenge  opposition,  were,  he  admitted, 
most  ingeniously  contrived.  He  would  first 
take  the  contract  stamps.  The  House  had 
never  had  a  perfect  explanation  of  what 
those  were ;  but  he  took  the  proposal  to  be 
this— that  every  document  whici  recorded 
a  bargain  between  two  parties,  whether 
issued  to  them  from  an  official  broker,  or 
resulting  from  the  direct  negotiation  of  two 
individuals,  must  be  subject  to  this  taxa- 
tion. Did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  see  how 
wide  was  the  field  over  which  this  new  tax- 
ation would  extend?  Take  the  case  of 
mere  brokers.  The  broker  had  a  book  in 
which  he  entered  every  sale  he  made ;  he 
then  sent  each  of  the  two  parties  for  whom 
he  acted  a  copy  of  his  entry  :  was  each  of 
those  copies  to  be  taxed  ?  If  so,  it  was  not 
one  document,  but  two,  which  were  to  be 
taxed  in  each  transaction,  and  the  tax  was 
not  to  be  a  penny,  but  a  twopenny  one. 
Then  there  were  contracts  made  daily  by 
letter  between  persons  engaged  in  trade. 
Take  the  case  of  two  parties  living  in  diffe- 
rent places— say  Hull  and  London.  The 
merchant  in  Hull  wrote  to  his  correspond- 
ent in  London,  saying  that  he  would  give 
a  certain  price  for  certain  goods.  The 
merchant  in  London  wrote  to  say  he  would 
accept  the  offer.  Those  two  letters,  in  law, 
constituted  a  contract.  Were  both  to  be 
taxed  ?  If  not  taxed,  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? Some  penalty,  more  or  less 
grave,  must  attach  to  the  neglect  or  acci- 
dental disuse  of  these  penny  stamps.  Take, 
again,  the  case  of  a  commercial  traveller, 
who  made  a  sale  to  a  country  shopkeeper, 
and  entered  a  memorandum  of  that  sale 
in  his  book.  "Was  there  to  be  a  penny 
stamp  plastered  on  to  every  such  memo- 
randum? Let  them  again  consider  the 
mode  in  which  business  is  done  at  Man- 
chester. The  agent  arranges  transactions 
verbally  between  principals,  no  notes  are 
passed,  but  an  entry  is  made  in  his  own 
book.  Was  that  register  of  a  bargain  to  be 
subject  to  a  stamp  ?  Take  the  case  of  Ex- 
change brokers ;  their  operations  were  of 
the  most  rapid  and  unformal  character. 
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At  'Change  timo  you  saw  them  running 
f^om  one  merchant  to  another,  uttering  a 
few  hurried  words^  and  distributing  small 
slips  of  paper  marked  by  a  few  strokes  of 
a  pencil.  Those  slips  were  contracts  for 
the  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange,  the 
medium  by  which  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  were  being  paid  by  one  country 
to  another.  Were  these  slips  to  be  stamped? 
"Were  the  House  to  be  called  upon  to  check 
this  vigour  of  trade,  this  life-like  proceed- 
ing, by  the  imposition  of  the  paltry  tax  of  a 
penny  ?  He  could  scarcely  keep  his  pa- 
tience at  such  a  proposition.  He  confessed, 
as  a  merchant,  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
should  not  have  to  get  all  his  letter-paper 
stamped,  for  he  could  not  tell  what  might 
not  be  called  a  contract  under  the  new  law. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  while  in  one  re- 
spect they  were  taking  the  duty  off  paper 
they  were  putting  it  on  in  another  form, 
and  in  one  that  must  necessarily  haye  a 
most  disastrous  effect  on  commerce.  The 
proposed  stamp  on  contracts  would  not 
only  give  rise  to  annoyance  and  litigation, 
but  to  much  pecuniary  loss^  for  if  one  of 
those  contracts  was  produced  in  a  court  of 
law  it  would  be  valueless  unless  it  bore  a 
stamp,  tfnder  the  proposed  system  a  mer- 
chant of  the  highest  repute  might  be  ruined 
by  the  accidental  omission  of  a  penny  stamp 
on  the  contract.  An  essential  character- 
istic of  the  present  day  was  the  respect 
paid  to  the  saving  of  time,  as  indicated  by 
the  millions  spent  in  railways  and  electric 
telegraphs.  Why,  then,  waste  the  time 
of  ttie  traders  of  the  country  by  these 
petty  impositions  i  It  was  not  the  amount 
but  the  time  lost  by  this  penny  stamp 
that  made  him  so  hostile  to  it.  Traders 
would  not  care  about  paying  the  penny 
in  some  other  form ;  but  they  objected  to 
have  their  business  impeded  and  their  risks 
increased  by  so  vexatious  and  annoying  a 
tax  as  a  contract  stamp.  It  would  raise 
only  £100,000,  and  for  the  sake  of  such 
a  sum  it  was  not  necessary  to  harass  the 
operations  of  trade  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  He  came  next 
to  the  proposed  tax  on  dock  warrants. 
Would  this  impost  apply  to  delivery  orders 
as  well  as  to  dock  warrants  ? — because  the 
two  documents  ran  very  much  together. 
If  it  did,  it  would  work  in  a  very  op- 
pressive manner.  When  a  ship  arrived 
the  merchant  in  the  first  instance  made 
out  a  delivery  ordci:  for  the  whole  cargo. 
That  order  was  lodged;  and  then  war- 
rants were  taken  out  for  either  the 
whole  or  certain  portions  of  the  goods,  as 
Mr.  H^hard 


was  most  convenient.  If  this  tax  was 
imposed  then,  and  then  only — if  it  ex- 
tended only  to  the  first  Act  by  which  pro- 
perty of  great  value  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  importer,  Uiere  would  be 
some  limit  to  it.  But  that  was  not  the 
case.  These  delivery  orders  or  primary 
warrants  having  been  lodged,  subsidiary 
warrants  were  taken  out;  and  the  pro- 
cess of  subdivision  went  on  until  it  re- 
resulted  very  frequently  in  a  separate 
warrant  for  every  individual  package. 
Thus  by  this  multiplication  of  warrants 
the  tax  would  go  on  multiplying  itself  as 
the  goods  diminished  in  value,  until  its 
pressure  became  very  aggravated.  An  im- 
post of  Sd.f  in  the  first  instance,  on  a  cargo 
of  any  commodity  would  be  nothing ;  bat 
when  it  came  to  be  repeated  on  every 
small  box  or  chest,  it  would  prdve  very 
oppressive  indeed.  The  tax,  therefore, 
was  one  which,  in  the  interests  of  trade, 
it  was  not  expedient  to  establish.  It  was 
next  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  opera- 
tions carried  on  in  the  bonded  warehouses. 
Those  operations  were  performed  by  the 
servants  of  the  various  dock  companies, 
who,  of  course,  made  a  charge  upon  their 
customers.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer now  wished  to  make  a  charge  for 
the  services  of  the  Customs'  officer,  who 
did  nothing  but  look  on  while  the  work 
was  being  done.  This  tax  would  be  most 
onerous  in  regard  to  some  commodities; 
and  as  it  was  not  regulated  according  to 
value,  in  certain  cases  it  would  absolutely 
absorb  the  entire  margin  of  profit  Here 
again,  therefore,  he  must  suggest  that  ^e 
impost  was  not  one  that  it  was  desirable 
to  create.  But  a  special  charge  of  1^  a 
package  was  also  placed  on  removals  firom 
the  bonded  warehouses  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  Budget.  Thus,  on  a  single 
chest  of  tea  1«.  4d.  altogether  would  be 
charged  for  the  services  of  the  Customs' 
officers  in  looking  on,  and  for  the  removal. 
This  removal  charge,  he  humbly  submitted, 
was  one  that  ought  not  to  be  levied  at  all| 
the  Customs'  authorities  not  rendering  any 
real  assistance  in  the  operation.  The  pro- 
posed registration  fee  of  ld»  on  every 
package  was  equally  objectionable.  Any 
uniform  charge  of  that  kind  would  be 
utterly  destructive  of  the  importation  of 
a  great  many  small  packages.  It  was  no 
doubt  most  desirable  that  correct  statistical 
information  on  the  subject  of  our  exports 
and  imports  should  be  obtained ;  but  the 
object  was  one  of  public  utility,  and  why 
should  the  merchant  alone  be  caUed  upon 
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to  pay  for  it  ?  The  Custom-house  had  al- 
ready the  machinery  for  ascertaining  the 
value  of  everjrthing  that  we  imported  and 
exported ;  and  the  collection  of  such  sta- 
tistics was  for  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity in  genera], — ^not  for  the  individual 
hene£t  of  the  merchant.  There  was  not, 
therefore,  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  impost  for  the  purposes  of 
registration.  He  now  approached  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  Budget. 
It  was  to  the  income  tax  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  looked  for  the  principal 
means  of  filling  up  the  chasm  which  his 
own  remission  of  duties  would  create.  No 
less  than  M.  in  the  pound  was  to  he  added 
to  the  original  income  tax  proposed  hy  Sir 
Boliert  Peel,  or  5d.  more  than  the  rate  at 
which  it  would  have  stood  hut  for  this 
change  in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
policy.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said  he  wished  to  make  his  contemplated 
reductions  of  duty  out  of  deference  to  the 
expectations  of  the  puhlic  that  the  year 
1860  would  be  an  era  marked  by  the  relief 
it  would  afford  the  country  from  the  pres- 
sure of  its  heavy  fiscal  burdens.  The 
springs  of  industiy  were  to  he  sensibly 
lightened.  Very  true ;  but  what  promise 
had  been  more  distinctly  held  out  to  the 
people,  or  more  cordially  accepted  by  them 
— of  what  pledge  had  the  fulfilment  been 
more  strongly  insisted  upon  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself — than  that  given 
for  the  total  abolition  of  the  income  tax  in 
1860  ?  If  any  promise  was  to  be  kept,  let 
it  be  the  chief  promise.  Let  the  Govern- 
ment keep  that  promise  but  for  which  they 
would  never  Imve  had  the  income  tax 
which  now  existed.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  acknowledged  the  willingness 
with  which  the  people  bore  their  burdens. 
Indeed,  he  had  said  they  might  almost  be 
accused — not  of  an  ignorant  '* impatience," 
but  rather  of  an  ignorant  **  patience "  of 
taxation.  But  why  had  they  displayed 
such  a  temper?  Why  had  they  so  patiently 
borne  the  income  tax  from  year  to  year  ? 
Because  the  English  people  had  believed 
the  word  of  statesmen,  because  they  had  be- 
lieved that  that  very  year  of  the  tax  would 
be  its  last.  Now,  however,  it  was  to  be 
renewed,  and  renewed  in  an  oggravated 
form,  and  not  one  word  of  hope  to  recon- 
cile them  to  the  grinding  exaction.  Every 
successive  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
every  great  statesman  had  declared  the 
impost  intolerable  in  time  of  peace;  for 
that  reason  they  had  said,  ''Never  mind 
looking    into    its    imperfections ;    it    is 


very  difficult  to  meddle  with  at  all;  it 
answers  very  well  for  raising  the  sup- 
plies for  war  ;  bear  it  now  and  you  will 
get  rid  of  it  next  year."  As  it  now  stood 
the  impost  taxed  fairly  real  property  and 
dividends.  But  there  its  fairness  stopped. 
It  taxed  the  landowner  on  the  money  he 
laid  out  in  repairs  and  agency ;  it  taxed 
the  householder  on  the  necessary  provision 
he  made  for  the  want  of  durability  in  his 
property ;  it  taxed  the  annuitant,  whether 
for  life  or  for  a  term,  not  on  his  income, 
but  on  his  capital.  One  single  word  had 
struck  him  as  most  inaccurate  in  the 
brilliant  harangue  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, remarkable  as  his  diction  usually 
was  for  its  force  and  propriety.  Speaking 
of  the  relief  to  be  obtained  from  the  falling 
in  of  Terminable  Annuities,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  described  it  as  a  relief  **  in  the 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt."  He  knew  not  whether  any  other 
hon.  Gentleman  noticed  the  phrase,  but  he 
confessed  that  when  ho  heard  it  it  went 
to  his  heart.  He  regretted  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  fully  conversant  with  the 
subject  himself,  should  have  used  language 
which  sanctioned  a  mischievous  error  re- 
specting Terminable  Annuities.  In  them 
we  not  only  paid  interest,  but  we  repaid 
the  capital  of  large  sums  of  money  bor- 
rowed by  the  Government  of  this  country 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  If  the  sums 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  called  in- 
terest, which  had  been  paid  year  from 
year  for  the  Long  Annuities,  were  really 
only  the  interest  upon  the  loans,  then  the 
conclusion  was  inevitable  that  we  had  never 
repaid  the  capital.  But  if  the  sums  which 
had  been  paid  yearly  were  repayments  of 
capital,  then  the  income  tax  had,  in  respect 
of  the  Long  Annuities,  been  levied  on 
capital.  The  income  tax  was  a  tax  not 
only  on  the  interest  of  the  capital  em- 
barked in  trade,  but  on  the  capital  created 
by  the  industry,  the  labour,  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  trader ;  and  the  interest  of 
that  new  capital  Would  be  taxed  the  very 
next  year.  But  the  present  income  tax 
had  other  defects.  It  did  not  tax  equally, 
as  between  man  and  man,  those  who  con- 
stituted the  commercial  and  trading  classes. 
Two  men  might  each  make  in  ten  years 
£100,000,  and  one  might  have  paid  double 
the  tax  of  the  other,  although — and  this 
was  most  curious — both  should  have  made 
their  returns  to  Somerset  House  with  per- 
fect accuracy,  and  according  to  law.  Did 
this  seem  inexplicable?  Here  was  the 
solution  of  the  riddle.     One  man  returned 
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his  profits  and  paid  his  tax  upon  £10,000 
made  year  by  year.  The  other  returned 
his  profits  alternately  £5,000,  £25,000, 
and  nil.  For  the  more  productive  year  he 
only  pays  the  tax  upon  the  average  of  three 
years — £10,000.  For  the  year  in  which 
£5,000  were  made  he  only  pays  on  £5,000, 
and  for  the  worst  year  he  pays  nothing. 
Kow  was  this  a  satisfactory  system  to  retain 
on  the  statute  book  ?  If  Ministers  had  been 
as  anxious  to  improve  as  they  had  been  to 
impose  the  income  tax  he  did  not  believe 
it  would  have  remained  in  its  present  im- 
perfect and  unjust  condition.  Fnfortu- 
nately,  however,  it  was  one  of  those  sub- 
jects upon  which  party  spirit  produced  an 
evil  effect,  for,  if  one  Government  proposed 
to  retain  the  income  tax,  it  was  of  course 
opposed  on  the  other  side ;  and  if  one  party 
attempted  to  divest  the  income  tax  of  its 
chief  defects,  the  attempt  was  resisted  by 
their  opponents.  Thus,  from  the  party 
spirit  which  prevailed  the  income  tax  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  its  present  imperfect 
condition,  which  made  it  an  absolute  dis- 
grace to  the  intelligence  of  the  age.  He 
could  never  believe  that  in  a  country  like 
this  it  was  indispensable  to  raise  the 
revenue  by  means  of  machinery  that  had 
been  condemned  by  statesman  sdPter  states- 
man for  its  imperfections  and  its  inequali- 
ties. Passing  from  the  methods  proposed 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  about  to  be 
created  he  would  next  consider  the  pro- 
bable effects  of  the  Budget — a  Budget 
which  some  had  declared  to  be  second  only 
to  the  great  Budget  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel. 
Some  persons  appeared  to  anticipate  won- 
derM  results,  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter)  had  declared  it 
would  give  a  great  impetus  to  our  trade, 
especially  with  France.  He  (Mr.  Hubbard) 
had  no  doubt  that  some  increase  in  trade 
of  wine,  brandy,  and  silks  would  take 
place;  but  he  would  remind  the  House 
that  it  was  not  for  the  reduction  of  duties 
upon  wines,  spirits,  and  silks  that  Sir 
Kobert  Peel's  policy  had  become  so  famous. 
Sir  Bobert  Peel's  Budget  stood  upon 
different  grounds ;  his  glory  was  that  he 
emancipated  the  industry  of  the  country 
from  inconvenient  restrictions,  and  that 
he  created  fresh  markets  for  our  manu- 
factures by  destroying  the  old  com  laws. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  had  not  had  any  appreciable 
effect  in  lowering  the  price  of  bread.  He 
did  not  think  that  remark  well  founded ; 
but  if  it  were,  still  free  trade  in  com  had 
attained  its  object,  and  had  made  bread 
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dearer  in  other  countries.  It  had,  in  fiiot^ 
equalized  the  price  of  bread,  and  thus  by 
making  labour  dearer  abroad  had  enabl^ 
us  to  find  markets  for  our  manufactures 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
opened  to  us.  If  at  the  time  we  reduced 
the  price  of  bread  here,  France,  Germany, 
and  other  countries  had  been  able  to  re- 
duce it  also,  and  thus  cheapen  their  labour^ 
so  as  to  possess  the  same  relative  advan- 
tage over  us,  we  should  not  have  been  able 
to  obtain  those  new  markets  for  our  indus- 
try which  were  now  open  to  us.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  mission  had  been  a  glorious  and  suc- 
cessful one.  He  removed  the  burdens  which 
pressed  upon  the  necessaiies  of  life,  and 
allowed  raw  producj»  to  enter  freely  from 
other  countries,  which  enabled  our  manu- 
facturers to  enter  upon  a  widely  extended 
and  successful  career  throughout  the  world. 
But  the  countries  with  which  we  found  the 
largest  trade  and  from  which  consequently 
we  derived  the  greatest  advantages,  were 
not  such  as  France.  Our  best  customers 
were  the  United  States,  from  whom  we  took 
millions  worth  of  cotton,  colonies  like  Aus- 
tralia and  India,  and  some  of  the  new 
countries  in  the  East,  to  which  we  sent 
enormous  supplies  of  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham goods.  Such  were  the  countries 
with  whom  we  carried  on  a  really  profit- 
able trade.  Under  the  new  Treaty  we 
might  have  more  claret,  brandy,  and  silk 
— and  he  did  not  intend  to  depreciate  the 
advantages  of  cheap  clarets,  brandies,  and 
silks — but  it  was  not  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  consumption  of  such  articles 
that  the  wealth  of  England  could  be  in- 
creased. He  was  aware  he  might  be  told 
that  such  an  opinion  was  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  but  he  considered 
that  free  trade  and  political  economy 
should  be  tested  by  the  rales  of  common 
sense  and  experience.  If  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber found  his  tenant  drinking  more  brandy- 
and- water,  his  wife  wearing  more  French 
silks,  his  son  sporting  more  French  gloves, 
would  he  consider  them  any  the  richer  ? 
They  could  not  be,  for  they  did  not  make 
anything  that  would  enable  them  to  pay 
for  those  enjoyments.  So,  in  respect  of 
our  manufactures  which  we  were  to  supply 
to  France  in  rctum  for  wine  and  silks,  the 
duty  of  thirty  per  cent  would  really  be  a 
prohibitory  duty,  which  would  prevent  us 
from  paying  our  debts  with  our  goods. 
He  was  aware  that  the  commercial  was 
not  the  only  consideration  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Treaty,  but  that 
there  were  political  advantages  assigned  to 
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the  conclasion  of  the  Treaty  into  which  he 
was  not  disposed  to  enter.  It  might  be 
most  desirable  on  political  grounds,  but  if 
it  had  been  entered  into  as  a  treaty  of 
amity,  and  a  means  of  promoting  Mend- 
ship  and  goodwill  between  us  and  our 
neighbours,  let  us  not  seek  to  support  it 
by  alleging  commercial  advantages  which 
were  purely  imaginary.  He  wished  to 
refer  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  in  1860-61,  as  described  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  the  expenditure  for 
the  year  would  be  £70,100,000.  The  ordi- 
nary revenue  was  £58,700,000 ;  and  as- 
suming that  the  increased  duties  upon  tea 
and  sugar  were  maintained,  there  would 
still  remain  a  deficiency  of  £9,700,000. 
The  income  tax  at  lOd.  would  reduce  that 
deficiency  to  £828,000,  which  was  to  be 
met  by  anticipating  the  receipts  on  ac- 
count of  the  malt  and  hop  duties.  He  did 
not  object  to  those  receipts  being  called 
up,  as  he  did  not  see  why  credit  should 
be  given  to  one  class  rather  than  another ; 
but  that  did  not  constitute  a  source  of 
revenue  for  the  current  year.  There 
would  still  be  a  deficiency  of  £828,000  for 
the  year  1861-2.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  told  them  that  he  had  aban- 
doned all  attempts  to  make  provision  for  a 
term  of  years.  He  knew  it  was  difficult, 
but  he  wished  they  had  in  1860  a  clearer 
and  more  hopeful  prospect  of  the  state  of 
matters  in  1862.  It  was  impossible  for 
any  one  not  in  possession  of  tbe  informa- 
tion which  was  at  the  command  of  the 
Government  to  make  satisfactory  comments 
on  ftiture  expenditure  or  revenue;  but 
from  the  £70,672,000  which  represented 
the  whole  available  means  of  1860-61  he 
would  like  to  deduct  the  whole  of  the 
objectionable  imposts  to  which  he  had 
referred,  and  Sd,  in  the  pound  of  the  in- 
come tax,  while  on  the  other  hand  he 
would  maintain  the  whole  of  the  duties 
which  were  to  be  remitted  according  to  the 
Budget.  Without  being  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Government  there  was  no  knowing 
how  the  deficiency  might  be  provided  for. 
But  to  impose  more  than  7d,  in  the  pound 
of  income  tax  would  be  a  cruel  disappoint- 
ment, as  the  words  of  the  Motion  properly 
described  it,  to  the  just  expectations  of 
the  country.  With  regard  to  the  Treaty, 
as  a  matter  of  equivalent  between  the  two 
countries  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  tho- 
roughly unjust :  he  thought  the  remission 
of  duties  most  unwise,  seeing  that  they 
were  not  made  out  of  a  redundant  revenue, 


nor  replaced  by  taxes  of  a  less  obnoxiouB 
character.  He  was  not  sufficiently  inured 
to  Parliamentary  conflicts  to  be  insensible 
to  pain  in  ofiering  any  opposition  to  the 
measure  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  brought  forward,  no  doubt 
with  a  single  desire  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  but  he  did  not  feel  himself 
justified  in  concealing  from  the  House  the 
opinion  he  entertained  of  the  mischief  and 
dangers  of  his  policy ;  and  he  was  desirous 
of  protesting,  solemnly  protesting,  against 
the  aggravated  imposition  of  the  income 
tax,  and  the  multiplieation  of  trivial,  but 
harassing  and  obstructing  imposts,  in- 
jurious to  trade,  but  injurious  not  to  trade 
only,  but  to  the  country,  which,  through 
the  industry,  intelligence,  and  enterprise 
of  her  traders,  has  acquired  her  wide- 
spread empire,  her  resistless  power,  and 
her  unexampled  prosperity. 

Mb.  BAINES,  as  representing  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  constituencies  in  the 
kingdom,  asked  permission  to  state,  very 
briefly,  the  opinions  he  had  formed  upon 
the  great  financial  and  commercial  scheme 
laid  before  the  House.  He  regretted  to 
have  to  follow  a  gentleman  of  such  high 
financial  and  commercial  authority  as  tihe 
hon.  Member  for  Buckingham  (Mr.  Hub- 
bard), whose  authority,  he  also  regretted 
to  find,  had  been  arrayed  in  condemnation 
of  the  measure  before  the  House.  But 
there  was  an  authority  higher,  even  in 
financial  and  commercial  matters,  than  his 
— namely,  the  state  of  the  public  funds. 
Now  he  (Mr.  Baines)  observed  that  upon 
the  first  promulgation  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Treaty,  the  fimds  experienced  a  rise, 
and  that  they  experienced  a  second  rise 
after  the  decisive  division  of  last  Monday; 
and  as  the  opinion  had  gone  on  to  prevail 
that  the  Budget  and  the  Treaty  would  be 
carried  by  a  large  Parliamentary  majority, 
so  the  funds  had  continued  to  advance. 
And  it  was  not  merely  tlie  funds  of  this 
country  that  had  risen.  Though  we  had 
been  told  that  the  Treaty  was  unpopular 
in  France,  there  had  been  a  most  decided 
advance  in  the  French  funds  also  since  its 
promulgation.  He  might  also  observe  that 
the  various  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
many  puUic  meetings  in  the  largest  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  towns  of  the 
country,  had  expressed  themselves  as  de- 
cidedly favourable  to  the  great  measure  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
might  further  say  that,  upon  the  whole, 
it  had  received  the  decided  support  of  the 
press.    He  bdieved  it  had  the  assent  of  a 
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ciomiderable  majority  of  that  Honse,  and 
he  trusted,  therefore,  that  notwithstanding 
the  boldness  of  the  measure,  it  would  be 
generally  pronounced  to  be  one,  safe  as  it 
was  comprehensive,  and  wise  as  it  was 
bold.  If  he  (Mr.  Baines)  mistook  not,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hubbard)  had  fallen 
into  one  or  two  errors,  which  he  was  sure 
could  only  have  been  unintentional.  He 
understood  him  to  say  that  the  duties  upon 
several  articles  of  English  manufacture 
would  be  raised,  according  to  the  new 
French  tariff,  to  30  per  cent,  although 
they  were  now  admitted  in  some  instances 
at  lower  rates.  The  hon.  Gentleman  could 
not  have  been  in  the  House,  or  he  would 
have  known  that  a  statement  had  been 
made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
this  very  evening,  which  entirely  nega- 
tived that  supposition.  It  was  not  the 
fact  that  the  duties  upon  English  manu- 
factures,  which  were  now  below  30  per 
cent,  would  be  raised  by  the  new  tariff. 
The  duties  would  not  be  raised,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  upon  any  article  beyond  what 
they  were  at  present.  This  statement 
should  at  once  allay  the  alarm  felt  by  the 
flax  spinners  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  Looking  at  the  comparative 
French  tariff,  the  rates  of  duty  there 
mentioned  were  the  maximum  rates ;  they 
were  not  the  actual  rates ;  but  looking  at 
the  Treaty,  it  would  be  observed,  from 
Article  13,  that  the  ad  valorem  duties, 
fixed  by  the  previous  Article,  were  to  be 
converted  into  specific  duties,  by  a  subse- 
quent convention,  to  be  concluded  before 
Uie  1st  July,  1860.  So  that,  instead  of 
English  yams  and  English  goods  being  ad- 
mitted into  France  at  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent,  there  were  several  articles  now  ad- 
mitted into  France  at  a  duty  of  10,  and 
even  at  6  per  cent,  and  the  probability  was 
that  those  duties  would  not  be  advanced, 
but  would  remain  the  same  as  they  were 
now.  When  the  subsequent  convention 
came  to  be  passed,  it  would  establish  no 
higher  rate  of  duty  upon  any  article  ex- 
ported from  England  into  France  than 
now  existed.  There  was  another  misun- 
derstanding into  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  fallen,  of  course  most  uninten- 
tionally. He  stated  that  the  cost  of  this 
French  Treaty  to  England  would  be  2d.  in 
the  pound  of  the  income  tax.  This  was  a 
great  mistake.  It  would  not  be  more  than 
Id,  Although  relief  would  be  granted 
nominally  to  an  amount  approaching 
£2,000,000  a  year,  yet  the  loss  to  the 
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taxation  of  England  would  be  little  more 
than  £1,000,000,  and  £1,000,000  was 
Id.f  and  not  2d,  of  the  income  tax.  And 
here  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  do 
an  act  of  justice  towards  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter). 
The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Stam- 
ford (Sir  S.  Northcote),  commenting  upon 
what  his  hon.  Friend  had  said,  observed 
that  he  had  stated  that  all  the  favourable 
remissions  of  taxation  in  the  Budget  and 
in  the  Treaty  were  to  be  purchased  only 
by  an  advance  of  Id.  per  pound  in  the 
income  tax.  This  was  an  unintentional, 
but  gross  mistake.  His  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Baxter)  was  alluding  to  the  French  Treaty 
alone ;  and  it  was  in  reference  to  that  alone 
that  ho  said  the  advantages  it  conferred 
would  be  purchased  by  an  increase  in  the 
income  tax  of  Id.;  and  in  that  he  was 
strictly  correct.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Buckingham  had  also  remarked  that  the 
effect  of  tho  repeal  of  the  com  laws, 
which  he  had  justly  styled  a  **  glorious 
measure,"  was  not  merely  to  lower  the 
price  of  bread  in  this  country,  but  to  raise 
the  price  of  bread  abroad.  Now,  he  asked 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  apply  that  argument 
to  the  ftiture  competition  between  England 
and  France,  and  to  the  effect  of  the  Treaty 
upon  tho  manufactures  of  England.  It 
would  have  the  effect  of  equedizing  the 
price  of  labour  in  England  and  France. 
It  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  the 
price  of  labour  that  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  had  had  upon  the  price  of  bread; 
and  if  it  raised  the  price  of  labour  in 
France,  it  would  diminish  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  the  English  manufac- 
turers lay.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
objections  of  the  hon.  Member,  though 
most  candid,  amounted,  at  the  most,  to  a 
minute  and  microscopic  criticism  of  a 
great  plan.  He  was  glad,  however,  to 
find  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  candidly 
allowed  that  the  principles  of  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  were  most  just.  As  for 
himself  TMr.  Baines),  it  was  not  upon 
any  small  grounds,  but  upon  very  great 
grounds,  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  his 
assent  to  it.  He  would  not,  however,  say 
he  should  give  his  unqualified  assent  to  it^ 
because  there  were  pointe  in  it  upon  which 
he  must  reserve  his  approbation;  bathe 
gave  his  warmest  support  to  it  as  a  whole, 
because  it  was  a  great  financial  and  com- 
mercial measure.  The  broad  grounds  upon 
which  he  supported  it  were  Uiese : — Krat 
of  all,  because  it  would  complete  the  gr^ 
system  of  free  trade  begun  by  earlier  and 
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roost  distinguished  statesmen,  and  abolish 
all  the  shackles  which  now  existed  upon 
productive  industry.  The  second  reason 
which  recommended  it  to  his  mind  was, 
that  in  the  taxes  to  be  remitted  regard  was 
always  paid  to  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
— that  was  to  say,  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population.  The  third  consideration  which 
recommended  it  to  him  was,  that  it  esta- 
blished new  bonds  of  friendship  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  England  and 
her  nearest  neighbour — that  country  which, 
next  to  the  United  States  of  America,  it 
would  be  most  diastrous  to  us  to  be  in  hos- 
tilities with,  and  which  might  bo  most  pro- 
fitable and  valuable  to  us  through  friendly 
commercial  intercourse.  T]\e  Treaty  had 
been  blamed,  first  because  it  was  said  it 
was  a  treaty  of  reciprocity,  and  next  be- 
cause it  did  not  include  reciprocity.  The 
first  was  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  ad- 
dressed to  Free-traders;  the  second  was 
addressed  to  the  fears  of  the  Protectionists. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  in 
one  sense,  inasmuch  as  both  sides  received 
benefits  fk'om  it;  but  it  was  not  a  treaty  of 
reciprocity  in  another  sense  —  namely,  it 
was  not  a  higgling  bargain  for  what  the 
hon.  Member  called  "equivalents."  It 
did  not  pretend  to  take  an  exact  measure 
of  the  value  of  the  concessions  to  be  made 
on  each  side.  Why?  Because  the  two 
countries  were  in  totally  different  and,  in- 
deed, almost  in  opposite  positions  with  re- 
gard to  the  great  principles  of  free  trade. 
England  went  further  than  France  towards 
a  perfect  system  of  freedom  of  trade ;  but 
she  did  not  concede  nearly  so  much  as 
France  did.  We  had  a  very  little  advance 
to  make  to  attain  the  full  goal  of  perfect 
freedom.  France  had  to  reverse  the  policy 
of  two  hundred  years,  and  had  to  begin 
her  course.  It  would  be  the  glory  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  have  laid  this,  the 
top-stone  of  the  fabric  of  free  trade,  in  this 
country ;  but  it  would  be  the  glory  of  the 
Emperor  Kapoleon  to  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  free  trade  in  France.  Thus 
there  was  an  entire  and  absolute  difference 
of  circumstances  in  the  two  countries,  which 
made  it  impossible  that  the  Treaty  should 
be  an  exclumge  of  equivalents.  It  never 
professed  to  be,  but  it  was,  nevertheless, 
reciprocity  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
which  made  valuable  concessions  one  to 
the  other ;  and  if  we  made  fewer,  we  still 
went  further  in  reaching  the  fiill  point  of 
free  trade.  And  let  the  words  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ever  be  re- 
membered, **  that  all  we  gave  to  France 


we  gave  to  ourselves  at  the  same  time." 
It  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  compara- 
tive tariff  without  seeing  what  a  mighty 
advance  was  made  by  France  towards  the 
total  destruction  of  prohibition  and  the 
promotion  of  free  trade.  Let  the  House 
just  hear  the  number  of  articles  of  the 
utmost  commercial  importance  to  this 
country,  against  which  there  was  written 
the  word  "prohibited"  in  the  existing 
tarift* : — Pig  iron  of  a  certain  description, 
prohibited  ;  purified  puddled  iron  under  a 
certain  weight— prohibited;  forged  iron  in 
lumps — prohibited;  cutlery,  except  articles 
charged  as  tools — prohibited;  metal  wares 
of  cast  iron,  sheet  iron,  steel,  zinc,  and  tin 
— prohibited;  plated  articles — prohibited; 
woUen  yarns,  manufactures  of  hair,  of 
cotton,  various  kiiids  of  lace — prohibited ; 
manufactures  of  various  kinds  of  silk- 
prohibited  ;  manufactures  of  various  kinds 
of  cotton,  prohibited ;  all  kinds  of  woollen 
manufactures  (with  the  exception  of  trim- 
mings), cotton  hosiery,  fine  stoneware,  glass 
of  various  kinds  —  prohibited;  ships  and 
boats — prohibited ;  carriages — prohibited; 
cabinet  ware — prohibited;  manufactures  of 
leather  of  all  kinds,  except  pack-saddles 
— prohibited;  refined  sugar — prohibited; 
soap,  except  perfumed,  and  extracts  from 
dye  woods — prohibited.  And  this  was  not 
aU.  If  the  tariff  were  further  examined 
it  would  be  found  that  there  were  many  of 
these  articles,  which  were  now  admitted 
upon  duties  so  enormous  that  even  if 
30  per  cent  were  to  be  the  fixed  rate, 
which  it  was  not,  it  would  be  a  very  great 
reduction.  Take  the  article  of  iron.  It 
would  be  found  that  bar  iron  was  now 
charged  from  54  to  79  per  cent;  machi- 
nery of  various  kinds,  except  steam  en- 
gines, paid  from  18  to  240  per  cent. 
Taking  woollen  manufactures,  it  would  be 
found  that  Brussels  carpets  paid  from  42 
to  60  per  cent,  and  other  kinds  43  per 
cent ;  earthenware  varied  from  48  to  235 
per  cent ;  kitchen  ware  was  at  the  rate  of 
120  per  cent;  looking  glasses  from  21  to 
195  per  cent;  and  silvered  glasses  from 
37  to  120  per  cent.  And  so  it  was  with 
many  of  our  principal  manufiictures;  so 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  labouring 
under  a  very  great  and  grave  misconcep- 
tion, if  he  imagined  that  upon  the  most 
important  articles  of  English  manufaotores 
there  was  not  an  immense  reduction  of 
duties  established  by  the  Treaty.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  remarked  upon  the  article 
of  coal,  and  said  he  thought  it  would  be 
almost  suicidal  for  us  to  promote  the  ez- 
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port  of  coal.  He  (Mr.  Baines)  should 
like  to  know  what  right  we  had  to  in- 
flict such  a  restriction  upon  the  industry 
of  many  of  the  most  important  and  po- 
pulous counties  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  ?  Many  of  those  counties  were 
upon  great  coal-fields;  and  what  right 
had  we  to  put  a  restnction  upon  their 
industry  by  taxing  their  exports,  when 
we  did  not  tax  other  exports  ?  What  right 
had  we,  and  what  sense  would  there  be  in 
denying  ourselves  the  great  advantage  of 
the  export  of  these  various  articles  to  our 
railway  and  our  shipping  interests?  There 
were  objections  made  to  it  of  two  kinds — 
one  was  commercial,  and  the  other  politi- 
cal. The  commercial  objection  was,  that 
coal  was  a  raw  material  of  manufacture, 
and  that  by  supplying  it  to  our  competitors, 
they  would  be  enabled  to  compete  with  us 
upon  more  advantageous  terras.  He  (Mr. 
Baines)  would  remind  the  House  of  a  very 
striking  analogy  to  this  export  of  the  article 
of  coal.  There  was  one  article  of  which  it 
was  the  rule  of  this  country  to  prohibit  the 
export  for  a  period  of  500  years,  and  it  was 
a  most  important  article  of  agricultural  pro- 
dee.  It  was  the  article  of  English  wool. 
From  the  time  of  Edward  the  First  to  the 
year  1824,  the  export  of  wool  was  abso- 
lutely prohibited ;  and  such  was  the  mon- 
strous state  of  the  law  that  persons  who 
did  export  it  were  liable  to  mutilation,  im- 
prisonment, and  even  death,  if  they  ran,  as 
it  was  called,  wool  to  the  opposite  coast. 
In  1824  the  prohibition  was  entirely  taken 
away,  to  the  great  advantage  generally  of 
the  landed  interest.  He  remembered  the 
time  when  in  Bradford,  Leeds,  and  Hali- 
fax, it  would  hare  been  thought  something 
like  high  treason  to  repeal  the  prohibition, 
so  important  was  it  thought  to  be  to  the 
manufactures  of  those  towns.  What  had 
been  the  result  ?  Why,  one*  continued 
course  of  prosperity  from  that  day  to  this, 
so  that  their  manufactures  were  now  much 
more  flourishing  and  more  extensive  than 
they  were  before  the  period  when  the  abo- 
lition of  the  prohibition  took  place.  What 
would  they  say  if  every  other  country 
denied  to  them  the  raw  material  for  their 
manufactures?  What  would  they  say  if 
the  United  States  would  not  export  them 
cotton ;  or  if  Saxony  would  not  send  them 
wool;  or  if  Italy  declined  to  supply  them 
with  silk?  What  would  they  say  if  every 
other  country  resolved  to  keep  to  them- 
selves their  own  articles  ?  They  knew  that 
by  the  adoption  of  that  course  of  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  other  countries  the  ma- 
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nufacturing  industry  of  England  would  be 
entirely  destroyed.  A  great  objection  had 
been  made  to  the  export  of  coal  to  France, 
because  it  supplied  the  means  of  making 
war ;  but  that  was  the  strongest  argument 
in  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  free  expor- 
tation of  coal  from  this  country  to  France. 
If  they  could  make  the  country  they  most 
apprehended  as  on  enemy  dependent  upon 
them  for  the  means  of  making  war,  they 
could  bind  over  that  country  to  keep  the 
peace  with  them.  It  was  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remind  the  House  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  had  arisen  from  the  system 
of  free  trade,  of  which  the  Budget  was  to 
be  the  consummation.  He  reminded  them 
of  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  products 
of  industry  which  had  taken  place  since 
the  years  1842  and  1846.  In  the  year 
1842  the  declared  value  of  British  and 
Irish  manufactures  exported,  amounted  to 
£47,381,000;  in  1847,  to  £51,105,000; 
and  in  1859,  to  £130,000,000.  The  ex- 
port of  those  manufactures  was  last  year 
nearly  threefold  the  amount  in  1842,  and 
more  than  double  the  amount  in  1847. 
He  admitted  that  the  whole  of  this  in- 
crease might  not  be  attribuable  to  free 
trade,  but  might  be  partly  attributable  to 
the  .  supply  of  gold — to  the  development 
of  their  colonies — to  the  perfecting  of  their 
communications  internal  and  oceanic — but 
he  would  say  that,  above  all,  the  liberation 
of  trade  from  the  shackles  upon  it  had  con* 
tributed  to  bring  about  this  great  and  enor- 
mous result.  Let  any  Gentleman  mention 
to  him,  if  he  could,  one  single  article,  which 
had  been  subjected  to  competition  from  a 
foreign  article,  and  had  suflered  from  the 
competition.  He  did  not  know  of  any 
article  that  had  suflered,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, thought  that  the  consumption  of 
all  had  increased.  !Not  one  but  all  their 
branches  of  manufacture  had  greatly  ex- 
tended ;  and  what  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
thought  was  utterly  impossible — wages  had 
increased  instead  of  diminishing,  and  every 
branch  of  trade  flourished.  But  what  was 
most  remarkable  was — that  after  the  total 
abolition  of  the  corn  laws  agriculture  itself 
was  in  the  highest  state  of  prosperity  it  had 
ever  known,  the  rents  of  the  landlords  were 
increased,  and  there  was  a  large  increase 
on  the  incomes  of  the  farmers.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  paper  duty  was  said  to  be  a 
wanton  throwing  away  of  a  source  of  in- 
come; but  the  fact  was,  the  paper  duty 
had  become  a  duty  utterly  untenable  in 
law  and  policy,  and  equally  untenable  ac- 
cording 1x)  the  opinions  of  persons  in  a»" 
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out  of  doors.  There  were  commercial  rea- 
sons, without  number,  for  removing  the 
duty  on  paper,  because  it  was  an  article 
that  entered  into  the  consumption  of  every 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  tho  country. 
It  was  known  that  when  the  trammels  of 
the  Excise  were  removed,  the  trade  would 
receive  an  expansion  from  the  freedom 
thus  conferred  much  greater  in  value  than 
the  amount  of  duty  taken  off.  And  the 
manufacture  would  spring  up  to  a  degree 
of  prosperity  and  activity  that  it  had  never 
before  reached.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  paper  duty  was  a  tax  upon  the 
means  of  acquiring  information  at  school, 
and  on  the  correspondence  of  those  who 
wished  to  keep  up  a  communication  with 
each  other  after  leaving  school.  In  fact, 
on  various  grounds  the  paper  duty  had  be- 
come indefensible  and  untenable.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  spoke  last  contended  that 
the  income  tax  was  not  a  pleasant  tax,  and 
that  its  imposition  was  attended  with  many 
inequalities.  He  (Mr.  Baines)  quite  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  income 
tax  was  far  irom  being  pleasant,  and  that 
it  was  attended  with  inequalities  which  he 
should  like  to  see  removed ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  income  tax  was 
now  retained  for  identically  the  same  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  originally  imposed. 
It  was  retained  to  meet  a  deficiency  in  re- 
yenue,  as  it  had  been  imposed  to  meet  a 
deficiency  in  revenue.  It  was  retained  to 
liberate  their  industry,  as  it  had  been  es- 
tablished, in  the  first  instance,  to  liberate 
their  industry.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be 
said  that  there  was  any  substantial  differ- 
ence between  the  conduct  of  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  raising 
temporarily — as  he  hoped  it  would  bo  tem- 
porarily— the  income  tax  to  lOd,,  and  the 
conduct  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  proposing  the 
income  tax  in  1842.  He  trusted  that,  as 
the  Estimates  laid  on  the  table  were  of  a 
temporary  nature,  the  necessity  for  retain- 
ing the  income  tax  would  be  of  a  tempo- 
rary nature  also.  Was  it  not  known  that 
two  millions  of  the  Estimates  were  pro- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  Ord- 
nance, in  consequence  of  the  modern  im- 
provements in  ordnance  and  small  arms, 
which  rendered  them  more  effective  and 
precise  than  those  that  existed  before? 
That,  therefore,  was  an  expense  which 
was  forced  upon  the  Government  and  the 
country.  He  had.  heard  with  much  plea- 
sure the  remarks  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Excheqaer  about  one  of  the  alterations 
which  he  intended  to  propose  in  the  Eeso- 


lutions  he  had  laid  before  the  House.  It 
had  reference  to  a  proposition  to  which  he 
(Mr.  Baines)  felt  the  strongest  objection. 
He  meant  the  proposal  to  extend  the 
licences  for  beer.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  have  an  evil 
effect  on  the  morals  of  the  country,  and, 
greatly  as  he  valued  wealth,  he  rated  the 
morals  of  the  country  more  highly.  If  a 
measure  were  adopted  that  would  indefini- 
finitely  increase  tho  number  of  drinking- 
houses,  under  the  guise  of  eating-houses,  it 
would  inflict  a  wound  upon  the  morals  of 
the  country  that  no  Budget  would  make  up. 
To  licensing  the  article  of  wine  he  had 
much  less  objection,  because  the  use  of  the 
light  unintoxicating  wines  of  France  might 
be  a  positive  advantage  to  the  morals  of  the 
country.  On  the  whole,  he  must  give  his 
warm  and  strong  approbation  to  the  great 
financial  measure  before  them. 

Mk.  BLACKBURN  said,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  developing  his 
financial  scheme,  had  declared  that  their 
choice  lay  between  leaving  impost  duties 
as  they  were,  and  paying  a  9d,  income  tax, 
or  taking  his  plan  and  paying  Id,  more. 
But  was  this  the  case  ?  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  said  that  a  sum  of 
£70,100,000  would  be  required  for  the 
expenses  of  the  year.  Of  this  amount 
£62,800,000  would  be  produced  by  the 
duties  which  it  was  intended  to  retain, 
and,  with  the  hop  and  malt  credits,  would 
realize  £64,290,000.  An  income-tax  at 
the  rate  of  7d,  in  the  pound  would  yield 
£5,930,000.,  which,  added  to  the  other 
items  of  revenue,  would  make  £70,220,000, 
or  an  excess  of  £120,000  above  the  amount 
required  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  further 
stated  that  he  had  struck  off  £640,000 
for  the  losses  which  would  be  sustained  by 
the  French  Treaty  this  year;  so  that,  if 
this  scheme  of  reduction  were  not  adopted, 
and  the  revenue  were  left  in  its  natural 
channels,  there  would  be  a  surplus  of 
more  than  £700,000.  Consequently,  if 
they  adopted  the  financial  proposals  which 
had  been  submitted  to  them,  the  advan*- 
tages  must  be  bought  by  an  addition  of 
M,  to  the  income-tax.  He  for  one  ad- 
mitted that  free  trade  had  proved  beneficial 
to  the  country;  it  had  been  universally 
adopted  by  the  House,  and  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side — who,  if  he  did  not  mistake, 
had  sat  opposite  to  Sir  Robert  Peel — 
should  take  credit  exclusively  for  the  ad- 
vantages it  had  conferred.     It  might  be 
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worth  while  to  pay  an  additional  3^.  for 
firee  trade ;  bnt  when  they  cume  to  consider 
what  was  called  the  free  trade  part  of  the 
Bndgety  he  held  that  the  term  so  aj^lied 
was  a  misnomer.  Pree  trade,  as  he  under- 
stood the  phrase,  consisted  not  in  free  im- 
ports and  the  abolition  of  Customs'  dutieSi 
but  in  the  removal  of  everything  which 
afifbrded  protection  to  native  industry — in 
other  words,  that  the  consumer  should  not 
be  required  to  pay  anything  to  the  pro- 
ducer beyond  the  legitimate  cost  of  the 
article.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer could  scarcely  have  been  serious  in 
maintaining  that  duties  on  brandy  and  wine 
were  protective  duties  because  they  were 
drinks,  and  other  drinks  were  made  here ; 
the  same  might  as  well  be  said  of  tea.  We 
could  growneither  winenor  tea  in  this  coun- 
try. It  was  the  same  with  brandy ;  though 
spirit — alcohol — was  distilled  in  England, 
they  could  not  produce  brandy,  and  the 
duty  on  it  was  not  a  protective  one.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  currants  and  other 
foreign  fruits ;  they  could  not  be  grown 
in  England.  It  was  clear,  then,  that  the 
reduction  of  duties  that  were  protective 
only  applied  to  the  duties  on  manufactured 
articles,  to  the  amount  of  £1,200,000.  The 
genius  of  free  trade  required  that  they 
should  sacrifice  the  constituents  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Coventry,  in  order  to 
get  ribands  and  other  articles  something 
cheaper  at  their  expense ;  and  to  obtain 
this  reduction  of  price  twopence  in  the 
pound  was  laid  on  income,  which  would 
raise  £1,500,000,  or  a  surplus  of  £250,000 
above  the  £1,200,000  lost  by  the  remission 
of  duties  on  manufactured  articles.  This 
was  the  price  they  had  to  pay  for  free 
trade  in  this  particular.  What  was  the 
other  penny  in  the  pound  paid  for  ?  The 
£1,000,000  raised  by  this  penny  was  paid 
to  reduce  the  price  of  wine,  and  the  other 
benefits  supposed  to  be  derived  under  the 
Erench  Treaty.  But  it  was  not  for  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  wine  and  brandy 
solely.  It  was  for  something  else — Ihe 
benefit  supposed  to  be  gained  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country,  who  would  ex- 
port more  goods ;  and  to  the  iron  and  coal 
masters,  who  would  export  more  of  their 
materials.  Was  that  fi-ee  trade?  The 
great  bulk  of  the  nation  was  to  pay  addi- 
tional taxes  to  buy  this  free  trade  for  the 
advantage  of  the  iron  and  coal  masters, 
and  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester. 
This,  he  thought,  was  the  very  converse 
of  free  trade :  in  fact,  they  were  falling 
into  protection  again  by  another  and  most 
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extraordinary  way.  They  were  baying 
advantages  for  the  producers  and  manu- 
facturers. He  did  not  grudge  it  them,  if, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  Erench 
Qovemment  chose  to  admit  their  coal,  and 
iron,  and  goods,  and  they  gained  an  ex- 
tended market  by  the  natural  course  of 
affairs,  even  if  it  raised  the  price  of  coal 
and  iron  at  home.  But  the  people  were 
actually  called  on  to  pay  more  taxes  to 
gain  them  this  advantage.  He  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Essex  (Mr.  Du  Cane) ;  they  were  to  pay 
Zd.  in  the  pound  income  tax  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  an  extended  foreign  market 
for  a  certain  class  of  producers.  He  should 
certainly  support  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  MAKSH  said,  that  the  repeal  of  a 
duty  was  not  to  be  taken  as  the  measure 
of  the  reduction  in  price  of  the  articles 
from  which  the  duty  was  removed.  The 
seller  of  the  article  must,  of  course,  get  a 
profit  on  the  capital  he  has  expended  in 
paying  the  duty.  This  was  shown  pal- 
pably in  the  case  of  claret.  By  a  compa- 
rison with  the  cost  of  a  bottle  of  claret  at 
B^tterdam  with  the  cost  of  the  same  at 
Dover,  it  appeared  that  the  difference  wqs 
owing  to  the  high  duties  on  wine,  and  not 
to  any  scarcity  in  the  commodity.  That 
difference  was  d«.  6(^.  per  bottle.  The 
cause  of  this  was,  firstly,  as  he  had  said 
that  the  seller  had  to  get  a  profit  on  the 
duty ;  and  next,  that  in  Amsterdam  one 
hundred  bottles  of  claret  were  sold  for  one 
bottle  that  was  sold  in  England,  and  the 
trader  could,  therefore,  sell  it  for  a  smaller 
profit.  It  was  the  same  with  sugar.  The 
grocer  was  satisfied  with  ten  per  cent  on 
that  article,  because  he  sold  large  quan- 
tities of  it ;  but  on  articles  less  in  demand, 
such  as  allspice,  he  charged  100  per  cent 
and  upwards.  In  cases  where  the  duty 
was  very  high,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer got  some  of  the  duty,  but  in  many 
cases  he  got  nothing.  To  show  how  the 
removal  of  duty  increased  the  denmnd  for 
an  article,  he  would  instance  the  case  of 
india-rubber,  wliich,  when  a  duty  was  im- 
posed upon  it,  was  used  only  for  rubbing 
out  pencil  marks ;  but,  when  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  removed  the  duty,  the  trade  in  the  ar- 
ticle immediately  took  an  extraordinary  de- 
velopment in  a  very  short  period.  He  (Mr. 
Marsh)  had  no  doubt  that  the  consumption 
of  the  various  articles  from  which  it  was 
proposed  to  remove  the  duties  would  be 
enormous  in  this  country.  Numbers  of 
persons  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
lived  upon  dates,  and  grew  strong  on  them. 
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and  though  he  did  not  beliere  dates  would 
ever  become  the  sole  article  of  food  for 
EDglishmen,  he  was  satisfied  that  they 
would  add  largely  to  the  food  of  this 
country.  It  was  the  same  with  figs,  a 
cheap  species  of  which,  extensively  used 
as  food  in  the  Mediterranean,  could  be  ob- 
tained at  Id,  per  lb.  As  regarded  wine, 
the  consumption  of  that  article  had  been 
checked  and  destroyed  amongst  whole 
classes  by  the  duty.  In  Scotland  and 
England  wine  was  once  generally  drunk.' 
In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  her  maids 
of  honour  were  allowed  two  bottles  of 
claret  a  day.  Habits  had  changed,  and 
neither  maids  of  honour  nor  any  other 
maids  had  allowances  of  claret.  Even  ia 
the  last  century,  after  a  considerable  duty 
had  been  placed  upon  it,  the  consumption 
was  considerable,  as  might  be  seen  in  that 
amusing  novel,  Joseph  Andretvs,  when  the 
hero  calls  for  his  bottle  of  wine  along  with 
his  bread.  But  the  question  to  which  he 
looked  was  not  what  people  did  formerly, 
but  what  they  did  now.  He  had  been  in 
colonies  where  wine  was  let  in  at  a  mode- 
rate duty,  and  he  could  bear  testimony 
that  it  was  largely  consumed ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  contributed  greatly  to 
keep  the  working  classes  sober.  At  Gib- 
raltar, the  soldiers  drank  wine  at  £5  per 
pipe,  or  at  the  rate  of  2^d,  per  bottle — 
and  drank  a  great  deal  too  much  of  it. 
That  wine,  Benecarlo,  was,  he  thought, 
the  wine  that  would  be  most  generally 
consumed  by  the  working  classes  in  this 
country,  as  it  was  strong  and  rough  but 
well-flavoured.  "With  respect  to  the  in- 
come tax,  he  considered  it  unjust  as  it  was 
at  present  assessed,  and  he  suggested  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should 
capitalize  it,  and  tax  the  sum  so  produced. 
Eor  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  professional 
man  with  £1,000  a  year  derived  from  his 
profession,  he  would  have  that  income 
valued;  and  suppose  it  was  valued  at  ten 
years'  purchase,  he  would  take  the  lOd. 
tax  on  the  interest  of  the  income  so  capi- 
talized. That  would  give  a  tax  on  £300, 
or  something  more  per  annum,  instead  of 
on  £1,000  as  it  stood  at  present,  and  would 
bring  in*  more  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. In  fact,  the  tax  was  looked  upon 
as  unjust,  and  people  would  not  pay  it 
when  it  could  possibly  be  avoided ;  uud  he 
]>elieved  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer  was  systematically  cheated  out  of  half 
the  real  amount  of  the  duty.  One  could 
not  take  up  The  Times  without  finding  ac- 
knowledgments of  conscience  money,  which 


amounted  in  the  average,  he  believed,  to 
£10  a  day.  Even  if  the  income  tax  were 
lowered,  a  great  deal  of  the  money  left  in 
the  pockets  of  the  people  would  find  its 
way  into  the  Exchequer,  in  the  shape  of 
Excise  duties,  and  so  on.  Another  mine 
of  wealth  was  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates, 
which  had  only  sprung  up  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  which  did  no  good  to  the 
country.  Moreover,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  had  already  had  a  wind- 
fall from  Spain,  might  have  another  from 
China,  if  tiiere  were  no  war  with  that 
country.  The  great  point,  however,  was 
not  to  keep  up  our  armaments.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  we  were  arming 
against  France ;  and,  therefore,  if  Prance 
could  be  induced  to  think  more  of  peace 
and  industry,  and  less  of  war  and  glory,  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Eng- 
land. The  French  people  disliked  the  sea, 
and  did  not  much  like  the  army,  as  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  a  substitute  for  the 
conscription  cost  £80,  whereas,  in  any  mar- 
ket town  in  England  one  could  be  had  for 
Is. ;  and  if  the  people,  therefore,  once  get 
it  into  their  heads  that  industrial  occupa- 
tion was  more  profitable  than  soldiering, 
the  conscription  would  cease  to  be  popular, 
and  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  along 
with  it  would  end  large  armies  in  France, 
and  the  necessity  for  large  armies  and  large 
fleets  in  England.  He  hoped  the  House 
and  the  Conservative  party  would  not  op- 
pose the  Treaty,  because,  if  what  was  now 
offered  by  France  was  not  accepted,  this 
country  might  never  get  another  offer  from 
the  same  quarter.  He  hoped  also  that 
other  nations — ^America,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  the  nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean— would  follow  the  example  of 
France  ;  and  he  trusted  to  see  the  day 
when  every  man  in  this  country  would 
have  in  his  home  the  products  and  com- 
forts of  every  soil  for  his  enjoyment,  and 
when  the  idea  of  Adam  Smith  and  Mr. 
Pitt  would  be  realized. 

Mr.  HORSFALL  said,  he  had  never 
felt  greater  difficulty  in  his  life  than  in 
deciding  how  he  should  vote  with  regard 
to  the  Motion  before  the  House.  He  con- 
fessed he  would  have  preferred  that  the 
Motion  should  never  have  been  brought 
forward,  and  that  they  should  have  gone 
into  Committee  upon  the  Budget  at  once, 
and  discussed  each  feature  or  it  upon  its 
own  merits.  An  hon.  Gentleman  who 
spoke  early  in  the  debate  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  had  taunted  the  hon. 
Gentleman    who    brought    forward    this 
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UotioD,  becanae  he  said  tiiat  he  hod 
adopted  &ee-trade  principles  in  deference 
to  public  opinion.  He  (Mr.  Horafall) 
thought  that  was  an  unfortunate  obBerra- 
tion,  because  at  this  moment  those  whowere 
attempting  to  establish  tree  trade  in  Prance 
knew  that  the  Emperor  was  bowing  to  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  had  become  the  policy  of 
thie  country.  It  was  therefore  evidently 
the  policy  of  this  country  to  encourage 
free  trade  not  only  in  France,  but  in  every 
nation  on  the  Continent.  He  would  make 
but  a  single  observation  with  reference  to 
ooal.  He  thought  the  hon.  Uember  for 
Leeds  (Mr.  Baines)  rather  misrepresented 
what  fell  from  the  hon.  Uember  for  Buck- 
ingham (Mr.  Hubbard).  He  did  not  take 
exception  to  the  export  altogether  of  coal, 
but  merely  stated  that  we  ought  not  (o 
prohibit  ourselves  from  imposing  a  duty 
on  it.  He  was  quite  aware  thut  there 
were  those  who  thought  we  ought  to  take 
power  to  prevent  the  export  of  coal  in 
times  of  war.  He  (Hr.  Horsfall)  did  not 
concur  in  that.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the 
mischiefs  wliich  some  people  thought 
would  flow  from  an  unlimited  export  of 
coal,  for  it  was  well  known  that  coal  could 
be  procured  in  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  in 
France  itself;  and  althongh  that  coal 
was  not  so  suitable  as  British  coal  for 
■teaming  purposes,  although  it  might  be 
procured  at  an  additional  cost,  yet  it 
would  be  used  at  any  cost  and  under 
any  difficulty,  and  would  be  found  most 
effective  for  all  practical  parpoees  in  caso 
of  war.  He  chiefly  found  fault  with  the 
Treaty  on  the  ground  that  no  reference 
whatever  was  made  to  the  shipping  of 
this  country.  He  regretted  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  W.  8.  Lind- 
say] bad  withdrawn  Ua  Motion  upon  that 
subject.  Hon.  Members,  he  was  sure, 
had  no  conception  of  the  extent  of  the 
foreign  trade  with  France.  For  instance, 
in  the  year  1BS6-S7  there  were  415,000 
bales  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United 
Btates  to  France;  in  1857-56,  383,333 
bales;  in  1658-59,  440,000  bales;  and  in 
the  year  1S59-60,  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  it 
>ve  500,000  bales,  re- 
onse  migh'j  suppose,  a 
of  shipping.  In  con- 
ho  found  from  the  JVcie 
ilar  that  recent  exports 
m  excess  over  last  year, 
r  considerable  increase 
irenl,  ns  there  were  on 
sent  month  loading  in 
I  54  vessels  against  13 


last  year.  If  this  trade  were  carried  on  in 
French  vesseb,  he  could  understand  the 
indisposition  of  France  to  negotiate ;  but 
what  was  the  tact }  In  an  official  docu- 
ment issued  by  the  French  Oovemment 
during  the  last  few  days,  the  admission 
was  to  be  found  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  shipping  engaged  in  the  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France, 
was  American  shipping.  Why,  then, 
should  France  hesitate  to  give  Uie  ship- 
ping of  this  country  an  equality  with 
the  shipping  of  the  United  Btates  r  Our 
vessels  were  now  debarred  by  the  differ- 
ential duty.  He  was  aware  that  Uiere 
was  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  Srd  Article  of  the 
Treaty,  but  the  Treaty  itself  maintained 
the  diflereutiel  duties  now  in  force, 
which  made  a  difference  in  the  arti- 
cle of  cotton  imported  into  France,  for 
example,  between  American  and  English 
vessels  of  not  less  than  a  half-penny  per 
lb.,  being  as  much  as  the  whole  freight. 
It  was  impossible  for  English  vessels  to 
compete  with  American  nnder  such  circum- 
stances. He  should  have  liked  to  see  in 
the  correspondence  which  had  been  pub- 
lished relative  to  the  Treaty  some  evidence 
that  the  representatives  of  Her  Majesty's 
Oovemment  at  Paris  had  made  an  effort 
to  accomplish  something  for  the  shipping 
int«rest.  He  felt  bound,  however,  to  say, 
and  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  ship- 
ping interest  to  know,  that  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell]  had  been  good  enough 
to  tell  a  deputation  who  had  waited  upon 
him  that  negotiations  were  going  on  with 
the  French  Government  with  a  view  to 
give  relief  to  Uritish  shipping,  which  the 
noble  Lord  hoped  would  be  attended  with 
success.  To  show  how  these  differential 
duties  pressed  upon  the  English  ship- 
owner, he  would  read  a  letter  from  an 
Englidi  captain  who  was  at  Mauritius 
with  his  ship.     The  writer  said  : — 

"  I  un  lOTTj  to  atj  T  hnye  no  ahiTuw  of  anj 
emplormaDt  ber«.  Fr«lfbli  u«  low,  and  onlj 
three  or  four  shipi  loading  for  London.  Tbt 
Jamti  Liueiry  is  odo  of  Ihem,  uid  taking  cargo 
>t  ITi.  M.  sad  lit.  M.  Tlis  balk  of  the  lugu- 
ii  Bhipping  to  Frsin»,  and  French  reueU  com- 
mand  ai  freight  £3  IDt.  I  liave  not  deoidod  jet 
where  to  go.  but  I  aupposa  it  moit  be  back  to 

Kow,  the  Mauritius  was  an  English  colony, 
and  this  was  an  instance  of  the  disad- 
vantage  under  which  English  shipping  at 
present  laboured.  He  wished  now  to  say 
a  few  words  upon  the  proposed  s^niit 
duties.  In  the  oorrcspondecce  between  ibe 
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Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AfEuirs  and 
our  Plenipotentiaries  at  Paris  the  noble 
Lord  said  that ''  the  lowest  point  to  which 
for  any  British  purpose  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment  could  propose  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  brandy  is  10s,  per  gallon."  The  noble 
Lord,  however,  gave  them  authority,  if 
they  saw  that  any  adequate  advantage 
could  thereby  be  gained,  to  reduce  the 
duty,  to  Bs.  2d,  As  they  had  agreed  to 
the  lower  rate  of  duty,  he  presumed  there 
must  have  been  some  adequate  advantage 
offered.  He  wished,  however,  that  it 
had  been  pointed  out  in  the  correspon- 
dence, for  the  difference  between  8«.  2d, 
and  108,  would  have  made  a  material  item 
in  the  revenue.  The  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  brandy  from  ISs,  to  8«.  2d.  involved  a 
loss  of  £256,000.  Now,  an  increase  of 
duty  on  colonial  spirits  at  \s.  lOd.  would 
give  £314,195  ;  an  increase  of  2s.  per 
gallon  on  British  would  give  £2,321,261, 
and  on  brandy  at  Is.  lOd.,  assuming  no 
increase  of  consumption,  there  would  be 
a  gain  of  £101,576.  The  equalization  of 
the  daties  at  lOs.  would  altogether  give 
an  increase  to  the  revenue  of  £2,737,032. 
If,  therefore,  the  noble  Lord's  suggestion 
of  lOs,  per  gallon  on  French  brandy  had 
been  carried  out,  and  the  duty  upon  colonial 
and  home-made  spirits  had  maintained  the 
same  proportion,  the  Government  might 
have  made  a  deduction  of  2d.  in  the  pound 
in  the  proposed  income  tax.  He  had 
always  been,  both  publicly  and  privately, 
favourable  to  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty, 
but  he  should  have  been  disposed  to  look 
for  a  surplus  revenue  before  he  proposed 
that  abolition.  He  should  be  sorry  if  the 
paper  duty  were  not  soon  taken  off,  but 
if  its  abolition  had  been  deferred  for  a 
short  time  there  would  have  been  another 
£1,000,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  might  then 
have  proposed  an  income  tax  of  7d.  in- 
stead of  lOd.  Such  a  proposition  would, 
he  believed,  have  received  the  assent  of  the 
country.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer expected  to  gain  £300,000  a  year  by 
his  registration  fee  of  Id.  per  package  on 
all  goods  exported  and  imported.  Now, 
he  had  had  access  to  documents  and  in- 
formation which  led  him  to  a  conclusion 
—and  he  believed  it  would  be  found 
correct — that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  greatly  underestimated  the  reve- 
nue which  this  Id.  tax  would  produce. 
Iff  the  year  1858,  a  very  depressed  year 
for  commerce,  this  small  tax,  instead  of 
£300,000,  would  have  produced  £829,976. 

VOL.  CLVI,    [thibd  8BRns8.j 


He  had  no  doubt  that  in  the  present  year, 
if  trade  were  prosperous,  this  tax  would 
realize  above  £1,000,000.  He  did  not 
think  this  a  fair  tax,  and  he  was  assured 
that  it  would  press  most  unequally  and 
unjustly.  One  of  his  constituents  wrote 
to  tell  him  that  a.  Id.  tax  upon  the  cargo 
of  one  of  his  vessels  would  cost  him  £133. 
A  soap  boiler  assured  him  that  it  would 
amount  to  a  tax  of  £600  a  year  upon  his 
trade.  A  gunpowder  manufacturer  stated 
that  the  tax  would  cost  him  £1,500  a  year, 
while  parties  dealing  in  silk  and  other 
articles  of  great  value  would  not  pay,  per- 
haps, more  than  £50.  The  tax  was  there- 
fore unjust  in  principle.  Here  again,  how- 
ever, it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  say 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
received  all  the  representations  which  he 
and  others  had  made  to  him  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  and  candour,  and  he  had 
assured  the  parties  interested  that  he  de- 
sired to  distribute  the  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  most  equitable  manner.  He 
trusted  that  when  the  clause  came  under 
discussion  in  Committee,  hon.  Members 
would  be  prepared  to  give  a  fair  considera- 
tion to  this  tax.  "With  regard  to  the 
Motion  before  the  House,  he  regretted 
that  he  could  not  support  it,  notwith- 
standing the  statements  he  had  just  made. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Du  Cane)  had 
contoed  his  Kesolution  to  the  words  — 
'*  That  this  House  is  not  prepared  to  dis- 
appoint the  just  expectation  of  the  country 
by  largely  increasing  the  income  tax," 
he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  vote  for 
it ;  but  he  could  not  vote  for  a  Kesolution 
which  would  neutralize  the  proposal  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  sweep 
from  the  operation  of  the  tanff  so  large  a 
list  of  articles.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
dictions they  had  heard  to-night,  he  felt 
convinced  that  the  removal  of  these  duties 
would  give  an  impetus  to  trade,  and  con- 
duce materially  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  BYNG  said,  that  there  was  always 
this  difficulty  in  discussing  any  abstract 
resolution,  that  in  general  the  most  ob- 
jectionable parts  of  any  great  scheme, 
whether  financial  or  otherwise,  were  se- 
lected for  attack,  while  its  counterbalancing 
advantages  did  not  appear  so  conspicuous ; 
those,  therefore,  who,  like  himself,  in- 
tended to  support  the  proposals  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would  feel 
obliged  on  the  present  occasion  to  defend 
the  retention  and  augmentation  of  the  in- 
come tax,  against  which  the  Motion  of  the 
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hon.  Uember  for  North  Essex  was  especinlty 
directed.  Uath  of  that  difficiUty  had 
been  Kmoved  by  the  manly  and  candid 
manner  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  put  forward  the  views  on 
vhioh  his  policy  waa  founded,  and  alao  by 
the  deolaration  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
bad  jnst  sat  down,  that  he  could  not  sup- 
port a  Basolution  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  defeat  those  proposals.  He  waa 
anziouB  not  to  be  diverted  by  this  Reso- 
Intion  from  the  great  points  at  iaaue,  but 
to.  take  the  Budget  and  the  Treaty  as 
ferming  portiona  of  one  general  scheme ; 
and  looking  at  the  Chancellor  of  Ihe  Ex- 
chequer's proposals  from  that  point  of  yiew, 
notwithstanding  that  he  entertained  ob- 
jections to  some  of  its  details,  ho  was  pre- 
pared to  support  it.  There  were  many 
of  the  points  so  ably  touched  upon  by 
die  hon.  Uember  for  Buckingham,  which 
would  no  doubt  require  modification,  but 
he  would  not  be  led  away  by  any  con- 
nderation  of  the  details  from  a  fair  con- 
sideration of  what  he  regarded  as  not 
only  one  of  the  most  comprehensive,  but 
tlao  one  of  the  most  honeatly-intentioned 
Budgets  that  ever  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  had  the  good  fortune  to  sub- 
mit to  Parliament  and  to  the  country. 
There  were  In  this  Budget  four  points 
worthy  of  attention.  There  was  first  the 
great  advantage  not  only  to  this  country 
but  to  France  which  would  enme  from 
iho  entire  removal  of  prohibitive  duties. 
There  was  secondly  a  great  simplification 
of  the  tariff,  the  articles  included  in  which 
were  reduced  in  number  from  419  to  47 
or  48 — which  was  a  wide  step  towards 
the  improvement  of  our  commercial  legis- 
lation; and  he  believed  that  the  advan- 
tages which  France  would  derive  from 
this  measure  would  be  extended  to  other 
nations,  and  that  France  was  setting  an 
ucample  of  free  trade  which  would  be 
fbllowed  by  every  country  in  Europe. 
There  waa,  thirdly,  the  reduction  of  the 
wine  duties,  and  though  it  could  not  be 
■tatiul  •^iaHnntlT'  (bat  in  a  certain  number 
in  relief  would  be  enjoyed 


the  same  time  he  would  admit  Uwt  he 
thought  that  remisBioD  might  faa«B  ben 

postponed.  But  when  he  reoollected  the 
peculiar  circunutances  of  the  time — that 
a  Besolution  passed  unanimously  hy  this 
House  had  condemned  that  duty  as  nnjnst 
and  impolitic— the  increasing  difficulty  of 
defining  what  constituted  paper  and  the 
infinite  labour  and  vexation  in  levying 
the  tax,  he  could  not  help  thinkiog  that 
though  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
might  have  postponed  the  remission  of 
the  impost,  he  had  taken  a  wise  and 
bold  step,  and  one  which  the  country 
at  large  would  appreciate.  Now,  the  re- 
mission of  the  duties  which  he  had  just 
mentioned,  as  well  as  of  several  othen, 
being  the  advantage  which  the  public 
would  derive  from  the  scheme  of  the  Go- 
vernment ;  the  next  point  to  ho  obnaidered 
was  what  price  we  shoold  have  to  pay  for 
tbe  boon  which  we  received.  We  were, 
in  the  first  plaoe,  called  upon  to  submit, 
not  only  to  the  continuance,  but  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  income  tax ;  but  in  dealing 
with  that  question  he  could  not  help  sa^'tng 
that  there  did  nut  appear  to  him  to  be  so 
much  weight  as  some  hon.  Members  might 
suppose  in  that  portion  of  the  Besolution 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Essex  in  which 
the  proposal  with  respect  to  the  income 
tax  was  said  to  bo  opposed  to  the  jdst  ex- 
pectations of  the  country.  He  was  of  that 
opinion,  because  he  conld  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  since  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer t^poke,  in  1B53,  of  a  hope  that  the 
tax  would  by  this  time  be  extinct,  cintnm- 
stances  more  potent  than  even  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  rendered 
the  fHilfilmcnt  of  that  hope  impossible.  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a 
speech  which  tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bucks  delivered  when  he 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1858, 
he  declared  that  to  assert  that  a  compact 
had  been  entered  into  which  was  inde- 
pendent of  all  circumstances,  would  be 
wild  and  impossible ;  and  that  the  House, 
having  sanctioned  a  certain  policy,  they 


could  not  repeal  the  expenditure  which 
:t  the  case  of  the  Treaty  of ;  that  policy  entailed,  unleas  they  repealed 
example.    In  1 767  :  the  policy  itself.     It  was,  indeed,  quite 
ident,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wont 
on  to  maintain,  that  tbe  abolition  or  re- 
duction of  the  income  tax  must  in  a  great 
measure  depend  on  the  policy  we  pursued 
abrottd,    as  regarded  our    relations  with 
foreign  powers — at  homo,  with  respect  to 
our  naral    and    military  establishments. 
And  BO  it  was  that  the  Govexnme&t  had 


French  wines  into  this  | 
ed  to  75,969  gallons,  and 
live  years  after  th&  Treaty, 
used  to  7-J3,820  gallons. 
7  the  past,  they  should  not 
;y  calculated  upon  a  very 

He  likewise  approved  of 
the  duly  on  paper;  but  at 
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been  obliged,  in  deference  to  the  abnost 
nnanimons  Toice  of  the  country,  to  in- 
crease our  armaments ;  not  from  any  fear 
of  foreign  Powers — ^he  believed  the  reason 
lay  deeper.  Suocessiye  Gbvemmeots  had 
been  obliged  to  decrease  the  Estimates, 
and  he  beliered  that  the  country  was 
not  aware  of  the  sums  of  money  that 
were  spent,  or  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  spent.  But  in  consequence 
of  these  reductions  it  followed  that  an  ab- 
solute and  imperatiye  necessity  had  arisen 
ci  placing  our  armaments  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing. But  though  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  not  been  able  to  redeem  his 
promise,  it  should  not  be  said  that  there 
was  no  hope  held  out  to  them ;  for  though 
he  believed  that  the  extinction  of  the  in- 
come tax  was  impossible,  still  he  did  hope, 
and  would  be  prepared  to  maintain,  that 
in  future  years  it  should  be  readjusted 
on  an  equitable  foundation.  The  income 
tax  had  this  advantage,  that  it  had  a  fatal 
simplicity  by  which  it  might  be  increased 
at  any  time,  and  it  would  be  a  very  de- 
sirable mode  of  supplying  the  revenue  of 
the  country  if  some  scheme  could  be  de- 
vised by  which  precarious  incomes  should 
not  pay  the  same  as  real  incomes.  That 
was  a  great  difficulty.  It  was  a  difficulty 
worthy  of  such  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. It  was  a  difficulty  from  which  many 
might  shrink.  But  the  present  Chancellor 
was  a  man  of  whom  it  might  be  said — 

**  Nil  aotnm  repotans  dom  quid  snporesset 
ageodam.'' 

If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  continued  to 
hold  office  for  one  more  Session,  and  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  proposing  another 
Budget,  he  (Mr.  Byng)  believed  that  this 
question  would  not  escape  from  his  con- 
sideration, and  that  the  masterly  genius 
which  he  displayed  on  all  occasions  would 
doubtless  enable  him  to  grapple  with  and 
overcome  even  those  great  difficulties  which 
the  question  by  its  nature  presented.  With 
respect  to  the  statement  that  the  differen- 
tial duties  on  shipping  were  not  to  be 
altered,  because  this  was  a  treaty  of  trade 
and  commerce  and  not  of  navigation,  he 
did  not  know  whether  that  might  be  satis- 
factory  to  those  who  were  more  conversant 
with  the  subject  than  he  was ;  but  as  to 
the  alarm  and  apprehension  shown  by 
some  lest  we  should  not  be  able  to  prevent 
the  French  from  using  our  coals  in  their 
ships  of  war  under  the  11th  Article  of 
the  Treaty,  he  thought  that  was  com- 
pletely disposed  of  by  what  had  been  said 
by  the  n<^le  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State 


for  Foreign  Affairs  a  few  evenings  ago, 
and  by  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
which  the  noble  Lord  quoted,  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  case  of  a  war  mth  France  the 
provision  with  regard  to  coal  would  cease 
to  operate.  In  respect  to  the  question  of 
reciprocity,  they  ought  to  remember  that 
the  French  Emperor  had  enormous  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with.  His  people  were 
not  impressed  like  ours  with  the  advan- 
tages  of  a  free-trade  policy,  though  he 
(Mr.  Byng)  believed  he  bad  tried  to  carry 
out  that  policy,  the  advantages  of  which 
he  had  seen  in  this  country,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  and  that  he  was  thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it 
would  contribute  not  only  to  the  political, 
but  to  the  material  prosperity  of  his  coun- 
try. Believing  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  by  his  financial  proposals,  in- 
terwoven and  mixed  up  as  they  were  with 
a  commercial  treaty  with  a  great  neigh- 
bouring Power,  was  doing  much  to  carry 
out  and  consolidate  those  great  principles 
of  free  trade  which  the  Miuistenal  side  of 
the  House  had  always  advocated,  and 
which  Gentlemen  opposite  now  admitted 
to  be  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the 
country;  believing  that  with  respect  to 
our  foreign  relations  the  great  scheme  be- 
fore them  was  calculated  to  promote  "  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  to  men ; "  and 
believing  also,  that  it  would  do  more  to 
advance  the  pnx^rity  of  this  country,  the 
welfare  and  dignity  of  France,  and  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  civilized  world 
than  the  greatest  schemes  of  territorial 
aggrandisement  by  force  of  arms  could  ac- 
accomplish,  he  would  most  cordially  give 
his  support  to  those  proposals,  reserving 
to  himself  the  right  to  criticise,  perhaps 
to  oppose,  some  of  the  minor  propositions 
when  the  proper  time  for  doing  so  arrived. 
Mb.  beach  said,  he  believed  that  the 
financial  measures  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  brought  before  them 
in  a  speech  of  surpassing  eloquence  were 
founded  on  a  basis  more  specious  than 
solid,  and  that  it  would  be  found  more 
difficult  to  work  them  out  than  had  yet 
been  anticipated.  The  main  ground  of  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gfentlemanwas 
the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France.  He 
was  willing  to  admit,  with  reference  to 
the  Treaty,  that  the  highest  credit  was 
due  to  the  French  Emperor  for  the  spirit 
he  had  displayed.  It  must  be  a  subject 
of  congratulation  to  civilized  Europe  that 
he  had  recognized  the  principle  that  com- 
merce was  better  than  conquest — that  it 
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was  Letter  to  have  peaceful  intercowrge 
with  his   neighbours   than   to  fulminate 
Berlin  oud  Milan  decrees,  and  pursue  the 
policy  of  tlic    first   ]^mpi^e,   which   was 
directed  towards  the  deatruction    of    the 
commerce  of  England.     He  had  thereby 
given  the  best  guuranteea  for  the  continu- 
,    fince  of  peace,  and  would  earn  for  hlmEclf 
more  durable  laurcU  than  those   of  the 
battle-field.  Tlierc  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  ArticlcH  of  the   Treaty  would  confer 
the  moKt  signal  benefits  on  France ;  but  if 
it  was  asked  what  we  were  to  have  in  re- 
turn, and  when  the  matter  was  looked  at 
from  an  Engliah  point  of  view,  the  case 
would  he  found  to  be  very  different.     We 
were  to  have  wines  at  a  lower  price ;  but 
was  that  a  sufficient  inducement  to  na  to 
remit  a  large  amount  of  taxation,  and  to 
enter  into  a  compact  of  this  nuture?     In 
his  opinion,  it  was  not.    The  best  French 
wines  would   not  be  introduced  to  this 
country,  but  only  their  sour  wine.i,  neither 
congenial  to  the  Eu|;Iieh  palate  nor  con- 
BiBt«Lit  with  the  Eogli^h  climate.     Among 
the  articles  to  be  introduced  from  France, 
he  failed  to  discover  one  that  would  be  of 
real  substantial   benefit  to   the  humbler 
classes  of  the  community.     They  were  all 
articles  of  luxury.     'With  regard  to  the 
article  of  coal,  he  thought  it  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  there  should  be  a  clear 
definition  of  the  point  whether  it  was  a 
contraband  of  war  or  not.     The  most  emi- 
nent jurists  had  disagreed  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  these  differences  of  opinion  should 
be  brought  to  some  definite  conclusion.  In 
the  case  of  France  going  to  war  with  some 
other  nation,  much  embarrassment  might 
arise  from  one  nation  taking  a  different 
■view  of  the  subject  from  another.     With 
respect  to  the  remission  of  duties  now  pro- 
not  venture  to  say  that 
ould  not  he  beneficial  if 
per  time  to  make  them ; 
ssion  shonid  take  place 
real,  and  not  a  theorati- 
ttl  with.     They  were  en- 
;iny  rem iasions  were  pro- 
t  the  native  producers  of 
aid  receive  some  relief. 
malt  and  hops  were  en- 
onsi  deration,    especially 
jmlierrd  that  the  duties 
affected  a  drink  which 
and  pleasant  one  t  i  the 
the  population  of  this 
eign  hop-growers  had  an 
he  home  praduoers  had 


not.  The  former  had  the  privilege  of 
sending  their  hops  to  this  conntry  at  any 
time  that  suited  them,  and,  after  paying 
the  duty,  bringing  them  to  mmrket; 
whereas  our  own  hop-growers  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  duty  at  a  fixed  period, 
which  was  now  to  be  of  briefer  dnratioa 
than  before.  To  the  abolition  of  the  paper 
duty  he  had  no  objection ;  but  there  were 
ether  Excise  duties  which  pressed  more 
heavily  on  industry.  He  held  that  their 
first  duty  was  to  remove  ihe  fetters  that 
cramped  the  industry  of  the  national  pro- 
ducer ^  and  he  ventured  to  submit  that 
when  all  these  efforts  were  made  to  pro- 
mote, encourage,  and  foster  the  industay 
of  those  abroad,  British  producers  were 
really  entitled  lo  the  favourable  considera- 
tion of  the  Legislature.  Our  Estimates  for 
several  years  had  been  growii^  larger  and 
larger,  and  it  was  hopeless  foranyUember 
to  rise  and  express  any  opinion  as  to  their 
reduction ;  if  he  did,  he  was  simply  con- 
sidered as  impeding  tho  useful  progrem 
of  public  business.  He  ventured,  however, 
t3  hope  that  before  next  year  Uinisters 
would  give  a  calm  and  candid  considera- 
tion to  the  subject,  and,  by  a  searching 
inquiry  into  those  articles  upon  which  tax- 
ation could  be  advantageously  reduced,  and 
into  those  items  of  expenditure  which 
might  fairly  be  abolished,  be  enabled  to 
submit  lower  Estimates  Ihan  they  unfor- 
tunately bad  to  provide  for  this  year.  The 
revenue  of  the  country  was,  fortunately, 
of  an  expansive  character,  but  the  ex- 
penditure had  expanded  fur  mora.  It  had 
been  said  in  this  debate  that,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  the  annual  expenditure  of 
the  country  had  increased  from  the  average 
of  £52,100,000  to  £70,000,000.  Thia 
was  an  alarming  fact  for  them  to  considar. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  opiaion  of  the  nation 
that  a  large  armameot  must  be  kept  up, 
not  as  against  any  other  country,  but 
simply  for  our  own  defence.  If  the  system 
prevailed  in  other  countries  of  accamu.„ 
lating  vast  and  increasing  armaments,  it 
was  neither  fit  nor  proper  that  England 
should  neglect  hers;  but  he  did  hope  that 
before  nost  year  a  considerable  reduetioB 
would  be  made,  and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
there  would  be  a  permanent  and  beneficial 
diminution  in  the  taxation.  Meanwhile, 
however,  he  could  not  help  expressing  his 
opinion  that  it  wos  not  expedient,  with  an 
increased  defieiency,  to  make  the  large  re- 
ductions proposed  in  the  present  Rndget; 
and,  therefore,  although  there  might  be 
some  points  in  it  which  ho  approved,  he 
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must  give  his  sanction  to  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Essex,  con- 
sidering that,  if  those  articles  of  taxation 
were  not  flung  away,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  of  returning  to  an  increased  rate 
or  objectionRble  mode  of  taxation. 

Sib  FKANCIS  BARING  said,  that  as 
he  had  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to 
take  a  part  in  the  financial  discussions  of 
the  House,  he  felt  bound  on  the  present 
occasion  to  state  frankly  his  opinions.     In 
doing  so  he  did  not  suppose  that  the 
views  he  was  about  to  express  would  find 
much  support  on  that  (the  Ministerial) 
side  of  the  House ;  but,  entertaining  opin- 
ions which  he  would  have  expressed  had 
the    propositions    now    brought  forward 
emanated  from    the  Gentlemen   on    the 
other  side,  he  felt  it  hardly  fair  or  cou- 
rageous to  shrink  from  avowing  them,  how- 
ever unpopular  they  m^ght  be..    In  the 
first  place  he  wished  to  say  that  he  con- 
sidered this  to  be  a  Budget  question.     He 
had  voted  against  the  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli) to  make  it  a  question  merely  of 
treaty — they  had  to  discuss  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer's  propositions  as  a 
financial  whole,  the  Treaty  forming  but  a 
part,  though  a  considerable  part,  of  it. 
With  regsLrd  to  the  Treaty,  in  the  first 
place,  he  must  admit  he  had  never  con- 
sidered himself  one  of  those  advanced  free- 
traders who  objected  on  principle  to  any 
commercial  treaty;   he  did  not  see  why 
those  who  agreed  to  commercial  treaties 
acted  contrary  to  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  ^  Our  later  policy  had  made  com- 
ibercial  treaties  extremely  difficult;   but 
there  were  two  modes  of  attaining  the 
same  end— one,  that  we  should  not  wait 
till,  foreign  countries  adopted    a  liberal 
policy,  or  punish  ourselves  while  they  were 
waiting  and  hesitating;  but  half  a  loaf 
being  better  than  no  bread,  we  at  least 
should  have  free  trade  on  our  side,  and  a 
liberal  tarifi^,  though  France  refused.   That 
was  one  course ;  but  the  object  of  it  was, 
that  we  hoped  by  our  example  to  induce 
foreign  countries  ultimately  to  come  into 
our  policy,  so  that  there  might  be  free 
trade  and  a  liberal  tariff  on  both  sides. 
There  was  another  course  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  an  anxiety  to  obtain  free  trade 
— to  say,  "  It  is  quite  true  we  may  be 
paoiahing  ourselves,  but  we  shall  sooner 
get  our  ultimate  object,  which  is  free  trade 
on  both  sides,  if  we  hang  off  for  a  certain 
time  and  negotiate."    That  was  the  course 
which  we  had  been  adopting  in  many 


cases  before  the  late  financial  changes.  But 
he  felt  considerable  difficulty  in  seeing  how 
they  could  take  half  one  course  and  half 
the  othcfr.     He  wished  to  exemplify  the 
case.     He  had   no  objection  that  .they 
shotdd  make  a  bargain  with'  France,  and 
obtain  certain  privileges  in  return  for  re- 
ducing duties  on  articles  of  French  pro- . 
duction  or  manufacture— the  %vine  duties 
for    instance.    But  while  adopting    one 
course  with  regard  to  France,  why  exclude 
the  possibility  of  taking  the  same  course 
with  regard  to  Spain  ?     If  they  went  to 
Spain  and  said,  **  We  are  prepared  to  re- 
duce the  duties  on  French  wines,  and  are 
going  to  do  so  by  treaty,  because  France 
gives  us  certain  privileges ;   if  you  do  not 
do  the  same  you  will  suffer,"  there  never 
was  a  moment  when  it  was  more  probable 
wo  should  succeed  than  now  in  Spain. 
But  unfortunately,  while  making  a  Com- 
mercial Treaty  with  France  at  the  very 
same  moment  the  Government  sacrificed 
every  possibility  of  making  a  Commercial 
Treaty  with  Spain.     But  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  that  gentlemen  who  had  gone 
so  far  as  the  Government  had  done  in 
the  anti-reciprocity  principle  should  turn 
round  and  try  to  get  free  trade  by  Com- 
mercial Treaties.     What  advantages  did 
we  obtain  from  this  Commercial  Treaty  ? 
He  did  not  consider  this  question  in  a 
spirit  hostile  to  free  trade.     He  had  not 
adopted  free  trade  opinions  because  they 
were  now  popular;    he  entertained  them 
before  they  were  so.     But  he  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  consider  the  question 
of  bargain  and  sale  between  nations ;  and 
as  to  whether  the  advantages  obtained  by 
France  or  ourselves  were  greater,   hon. 
Gentlemen  would  entertain  different  opin- 
ions.   Undoubtedly,  his  impression  was 
that  France  had  the  best  of  the  bargain. 
Let  the  House  weigh  what  we  had  ob* 
tained.     In  that  speech  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  of  which,  after  what 
had  been  said,  it  would  be  almost  imperti- 
nent in  him  to  express  admiration,  the 
subject  of  ^ine  formed  a  most  important 
element ;  but  in  the  letter  which  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  John  Russell)  had  written, 
no  doubt  in  communication  with  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  it  was  frankly 
stated  that  the  reductions  proposed  to  be 
made  were  not  in  those  articles  which  the 
Government  thought  so  important  as  to  call 
for  immediate  consideration.    That  admis- 
sion was  made.  If,  then,  we  effected  these 
reductions,  what  were  the  objects  we  had 
in  view  ?     First,  to  enable  the  people  to 
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obtain  cheap  what  they  formerly  had  to 
pay  dearly  for ;  again,  to  produce  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  our  own  trade ;  and, 
last  of  all— no  small  advantage  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — the 
reduction  was  of  a  nature  and  in  an  article 
that  the  revenue  would  soon  recorer — that 
we  should  not  lose  money  by  the  reduc- 
tions made.  Now,  as  to  the  first  point, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
extremely  eloquent^  on  the  blessing  of 
wine  to  the  poorer  classes;  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  due  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  advantages 
which  he  held  out.  The  greatest  number 
of  petitiona-— and  they  were  very  numerous 
— w®*^  ^^^  persons  who  prayed  the 
House  not  to  make  the  sale  of  this  bless- 
ing too  frequent;  not  to  open  it  to  general 
competition.  Who  ever  heard  of  the 
country  being  prepared  to  petition  that 
the  sale  of  tea  and  sugar  should  not  be 
made  too  frequent  ?  One  hon.  Gentleman, 
indeed,  who  made  a  very  amusing  speech, 
spoke  of  the  blessing  of  "black-strap;" 
but  he  could  not  find  that  there  was  a  very 
general  appreciation  of  ''black-strap"  in 
the  community.  On  the  contrary,  the 
measure  shadowed  out  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  meting  the  sale  of 
wine  general  had  produced  a  greater  num- 
ber of  adverse  petitions  than  they  would 
find  in  favour  of  the  whole  Budget.  Next, 
did  they  believe  that  it  would  cause  a 
very  large  increase  of  our  trade  ?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  looked  forward  to  getting 
rid  of  the  consumption  of  what  he  had 
called  "  that  wretched  stuflP,  Cape  wine." 
No  doubt  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  secure  a  better  article ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Cape  wine  was  paid  for 
in  articles  of  our  own  manu&cture ;  and  if 
it  were  got  rid  of,  it  would  be  replaced  by 
BO  much  French  or  Spanish  wine.  That 
might  be  quite  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade,  and  he  did  not  quarrel 
with  it ;  but  do  not  let  it  be  said  that  it 
would  increase  our  manufactures.  All 
they  would  do  would  be  that,  instead  of 
sending  their  goods  to  the  Cape,  they  would 
send  them  to  France  or  Spain.  But  they 
were  told  that  there  was  to  be  a  large  ex- 
tension in  the  consumption  of  wine.  It 
was  very  remarkable  that  in  the  course  of 
his  life  he  had  heard  that  prophecy  twice 
made,  and  as  often  falsified.  The  sanguine 
Loid  Ripon  mode  a  considerable  reduction 
li  the  wine  duty.  Unfortunately,  how- 
r^  his  revenue  did  not  recover  in  the 
ha  bad  expected.    The  GoTemment 
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of  Lord  Althorp,  of  which  he  was  himself 
a  humble  member,  also  made  a  large  re- 
duction on  French  wine.  No  great  ad- 
vantage was  derived  from  that  measuro 
either.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  Parlia- 
mentary Return,  stating  the  amount  of 
duty  imposed  on  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  wine, 
spirits,  and  malt,  in  1820  and  in  I860, 
together  with  the  revenue  raised  from 
them  at  both  those  periods,  and  also  show- 
ing the  consumption  of  those  articles  per 
head  of  our  population.  From  that  paper 
he  found  that  although  the  duty  on  sugar 
had  been  largely  reduced,  the  revenue  had 
more  than  righted  itself.  Instead  of  pro- 
ducing £3,900,000,  as  in  1820,  it  pro- 
duced £5,936,000  in  1860 ;  showing  that 
the  article  of  sugar  answered  the  financial 
helm.  If  they  reduced  the  duty  upon 
it,  they  might  be  pretty  sure,  from  ex- 
perience, that  in  a  certain  time  the  Exche- 
quer  would  be  more  than  repaid  for  its  sa- 
crifice. With  tea,  again,  the  case  was  the 
same.  After  a  considerable  reduction  of 
duty  there  was  a  very  large  augmenta- 
tion of  revenue.  Coffee  presented  a  still 
stronger  illustration.  An  even  greater  re- 
mission of  duty  was  made  on  that  article, 
and  the  revenue  had  very  considerably  im- 
proved under  the  lower  scale.  Then  came 
the  question  of  foreign  spirits,  the  duty 
on  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  redace. 
Well,  the  duty  on  foreign  spirits  had 
been  greatly  reduced,  but  the  reduction 
had  not  been  followed  by  the  same  results. 
There  had  been  a  fall  in  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  French  spirits,  and  a  much 
larger  fall  in  that  derived  from  colonial 
spirits ;  and,  on  the  whole,  they  did  not  find 
that  they  had  been  repaid  in  forty  years  for 
their  reduction  of  duty.  It  was  remarket 
able  how  stationary,  both  the  consumption 
of  wine  and  the  revenue  obtained  from  it» 
had  been.  There  was  a  small  increase 
in  the  revenue  from  French  wine,  the 
duty  on  which  had  been  largely  reduced — 
namely,  from  13«.  9d,  to  58.  9d,;  on  Ma- 
deira, Rhenish,  and  other  wines,  there  had 
been  a  fall  in  the  reyenue ;  on  Cape  wine  a 
little  increase.  But,  taking  the  whole  of 
the  wine  duties  together,  although  between 
1820  and  1860  the  duties  had  been  twice 
reduced,  principally  on  the  foreign  article^ 
we  had  not  yet  recovered  our  loss  of  re- 
venue. There  had  also  been  a  reduction 
in  the  malt  duty,  though  not  a  very  large 
one,  in  proportion  to  the  reductions  made 
in  other  articles;  and  still  there  was  a 
great  increase  in  the  amonnt  of  money  it 
brought  to  the  Exchequer.    It  was  deari 
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then,  that  in  selecting  articles  pn  which  to 
make  redactions  of  duty,  they  ought  to 
look  for  those  which  would  repay  them 
fastest.  This  was  not  merely  a  money 
question.  They  should  consult  the  tastes 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  and  if  they 
found  that  when  they  reduced  the  duties 
on  certain  articles  without  replacing  their 
reyenue,  and  when  they  reduced  the  duties 
on  others,  they  obtained  both  an  increased 
consumption  and  an  increased  revenue,  it 
^owed  that  the  people  in  the  one  case 
did  not  care  for  the  reduction,  and  that  in 
the  other  they  were  very  anxious  for  it. 
If,  therefore,  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer desired  either  to  serve  the  revenue, 
or  to  increase  the  comforts  of  the  people, 
he  could  not  hesitate  about  the  duties 
which  he  ought  to  choose  for  remission. 
But  it  was  said  there  were  political  rea- 
sons why  we  should  accept  French  wine. 
In  the  first  place,  if  such  great  blessings 
were  to  be  derived  from  a  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France,  he  felt  inclined  to 
ask,  '*  Why  don't  you  enter  into  Commer- 
cial Ti'oaties  with  other  countries. "  If  they 
were  to  make  friends  with  France  at  the 
expense  of  a  million  of  their  revenue — for 
it  came  to  that — why  couldn't  they  spend 
a  small  sum  in  making  other  friends  on 
the  Continent,  where  they  had  not  too 
many  ?  Let  the  Government,  then,  take 
a  le^n  from  their  own  book,  and  apply 
their  principles  of  friendship  to  the  nego- 
tiation of  Commercial  Treaties  with  other 
States  beside  France.  He  quite  admitted 
that  this  was  not  a  mere  fiscal  question. 
And  here  he  would  take  leave  to  express 
an  opinion  which,  as  coming  from  a  private 
and  independent  Member  of  the  House, 
had  no  weight  or  value  whatever,  except 
that  which  any  hon.  Gentleman  might 
I^ease  to  attach  to  it.  Ho  could  view 
this  question  neither  as  a  member  of  the 
{present  Government,  nor  as  one  who 
looked  forward  to  the  formation  of  a 
Gov^^ment  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  If,  then,  he  was  to  consider 
this  Treaty,  not  with  reference  to  its 
financial  but  to  its  political  bearings,  he 
was  bound  to  say  that,  looked  at  in  that 
point  of  view,  it  did  recommend  itself  to 
his  approval.  He  had  never  joined  in 
thoae  attacks  on  the  head  of  the  French 
Government  which  had  been  too  rife  in 
this  country,  and  he  thought  that  that 
nder  had  been  somewhat  hardly  dealt 
with  in  the  animadversions  to  which  he 
was  subjected  at  the  time  of  the  memor- 
able Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill.     He  had 


never  believed  in  the  schemes  for  the  in* 
vasion  of  this  country  which  had  been 
imputed  to  that  Sovereign.  Still,  he  could 
not  help  asking,  "Why  are  we  armed? 
On  what  grounds  are  we  to  make  great 
sacrifices  in  preparations  and  f(»*tifica- 
tions  ? "  They  might,  perhaps,  derive  a 
certain  amount  of  advantage  from  the 
course  pursued.  But  let  them  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger.  Why  were  they 
to  have  so  heavy  an  income  tax  ?  Because 
of  their  great  Estimates.  And  why  were 
their  Estimates  so  great  ?  Every  foreign 
Government  had  a  perfect  right  to  pursue 
the  policy  which  it  believed  to  be  the 
policy  of  its  own  countiy ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  feel  much  gratitude  for 
having  a  sop  of  wine  in  place  of  a  littie 
"  black  strap,"  when  he  had  to  pay  an 
aggravated  income  tax.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  acknowledged  that 
the  reason  why  we  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
income  tax  was,  not  because  the  revenue 
had  not  increased,  but  because  of  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  Estimates.  No 
man  more  cordially  desired  than  he  did 
to  see  our  relations  with  France  wear  the 
most  friendly  aspect;  but  at  the  present 
moment  he  was  not  tempted  to  be  anxious 
for  any  intimate  alliance  with  France,  as 
far  as  her  political  conduct  in  Italy  was 
concerned.  His  noble  Friend  (Lord  John 
Eussell)  he  hoped  was  satisfied  with  regard 
to  the  views  of  the  French  Government. 
The  policy  of  England,  however,  was  that 
Italy  should  be  free,  powerful,  and  inde- 
pendent; that  Italy  should  be  able  to 
defend  herself  from  the  interference  of 
foreign  States.  That  waa  not  only  the 
policy  of  England,  but  it  was  also  the 
interest  of  Europe ;  but  as  far  as  he  could 
read  its  intentions  he  did  not  gather  that 
that  was  the  policy  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. France  seemed  to  think  that  if 
there  should  be  formed  in  Italy  such  a 
central  State  as  would  be  powerfid  she 
would  be  bound  to  look  out  for  something 
which  might  be  an  equivalent  and  a  pro- 
tection to  herself.  That,  he  repeated,  was 
not  the  policy  of  England.  He  should  be 
sorry  to  see  anything  done  by  a  com- 
mercial treaty  or  otherwise  which  should 
hold  us  out  in  the  face  of  Europe  as  parties 
to  transactions  which  he  feared  were  likely 
to  be  carried  out  for  the  acquisition  of 
territory  in  Italy.  He  now  came  to  the 
proposed  alterations  in  our  tariff".  The 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
always  entertained  the  opinion  that  it  was' 
of  great  advantage  to  get  rid  of  the  small 
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Mtioles  which  figured  in  our  tariff,  while  I 
hJB  colleague  who  formerly  filled  the  Bome 
office  (Sir  George  Lewis)  expressed  a  di- 
rectly contrary  opinion.  He  would  leave 
them  to  settle  their  differences  between 
themselres.  It  might  be  desirable  to  have 
as  many  etringa  to  their  bow  as  possible ; 
but  here  it  was  not  at  all  the  question 
whether  they  reduced  taxes  on  those  small 
articles — the  question  was,  whether  they 
should  transfer  the  duties  paid  on  those 
articles  to  the  mercantile  transactions  con- 
nected with  them.  However,  afler  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
ham, who  spoke  so  much  to  the  point  on 
that  subject,  it  wonld  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  go  over  the  ground  again.  He  only 
hoped  that,  whatever  might  happen,  they 
might  not,  under  the  notion  of  free  trade, 
take  such  a  mistaken  step  as  to  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  the  merchant's  move- 
ments. No  greater  benefit  could  be  con- 
ferred on  the  merchant  of  this  country 
than  hj  placing  him  in  such  a  position 
that  the  freedom  of  his  movements  and 
the  power  of  saving  his  time  should  not 
be  unnecessarily  restricted  by  Excise  regu- 
lations. With  regard  to  the  remission  of 
the  paper  duty,  that,  to  his  mind,  was  the 
best  part  of  the  Budget,  He  bdieved  its 
remission  would  be  a  very  great  benefit, 
provided  it  could  be  made  safely  with  re- 
ference to  the  reveuae.  Of  all  duties,  so 
far  OS  bis  experience  went,  those  of  Excise 
were  the  moat  inconvenient ;  because,  let 
the  Oovemmont  be  as  libera)  as  they  might 
to  the  trader,  it  was  impmssible  to  coUect 
the  necessary  revenue  without  interfering 
with  the  operations  of  his  trade.  Though 
he  did  not  join  in  all  the  hopes  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  yet  hi 
not  inclined  to  ridicule  bis  expectation  that 
the  extension  of  the  paper  manufacture 
might  be  realized,  provided  he  could  secnre 
for  the  manufacturer  a  command  over  the 
raw  material.  The  ChanceUor  of  the 
Exchequer  talked  of  coaches  and  other 
ticles  being  made  of  paper ;  he  (Sir  Francis 
Btuing)  had  read  in  a  very  amusinK  hook 


might  proceed  in  the  direction  they  were 
inTit«d  to  take  more  safely ;  but  he  wished 
earnestly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  position  in  which  they  would  stand 
if  this  Budget  were  adopt«d.  No  ob- 
jections wore  made  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel's 
alterations  in  the  tariff,  except  the  ordi- 
nary ones  always  raised  against  free  trade 
— but  he  would  ask  the  House  to  recollect 
what  were  the  objections  made  to  the  in- 
come tax  when  it  was  first  imposed  by  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  ?  The  main  objection  was,  that 
Bobert  Peel  proposed  n  tax  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  it 
in  its  then  position  as  a  permanent  source 
of  revenue,  and  he  was  told  that  he  might 
pass  it  then,  but  that  some  time  or  other 
such  a  feeling  would  be  raised  against  it  in 
the  country  that  he  would  have  either  to 
remedy  its  inequalities  or  abandon  the 
revenue  derived  from  it.  The  income  tax 
then  brought  in  far  on  to  £7,000,000  ;  it 
was  now  estimated  to  raise  a  sum  approach- 
ing to  £10,000,000  ;  and  he  (Sir  F.  Bar- 
ing) wished  the  House  to  conuder  whether 
they  thought  the  revenue  of  the  country 
would  be  safe  with  £10,000,000  of  it  rest- 
ing on  the  income  tax  alone  *  Let  the 
House  go  with  him  into  the  history  of  the 
income  tax,  and  then  judge  whether  they 
had  not  had  from  time  to  time  the  narrow- 
est escape  of  losing  the  revenue  derived 
from  it.  In  1842  the  tax  was  ori^nally 
proposed  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel  on  a  lease  of 
three  years.  In  1845,  when  the  honey- 
moon of  free  trade  was  going  on,  then 
was  a  renewal  of  it  for  another  three  years 
without  much  objection.  In  1848  the 
Government  of  the  day  thought  they 
might  increase  the  tax,  hut  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  that  intention.  At 
that  time,  while  the  income  tax  waa  under 
discussion,  the  disturbances  in  France  and 
Europe  broke  out,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  circumstance  he  did  not  believe, 
even  with  the  promise  of  reduced  Eeti' 
mates  and  the  speedy  extinction  of  the 
tax,  the  Government  would  then  have 
carried  its  renewal.  In  1851  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  then  Chanoellor  of  the 
Exchequer  proposed  another  renewal  of 
the  tax  for  three  years.  Did  he  carry 
it  ?  No  ;  it  waa  carried  only  for  one  year, 
the  amendment  to  that  effeot  being  pro- 
posed, not  by  any  Conservative,  but  by 
Joseph  Hume,  the  honest  apostle  of  free 
trade.  Then,  in  1B52,  came  the  Budget 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Kem- 
ber  for  Buckinghamshire,  and  the  grant 
struggle  to  which  it  gare  rise.    The  right 
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hoQ.  G^Dtleman  did  not  cany  his  Budget, 
and  the  House  was  obliged  to  continue  the 
tax  for  one  year.   Then  came  the  proposal 
of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer in  1853.    Did  any  one  beUeve  that 
the  income'  tax  would  then  have  passed 
for  seven  years,  if  the  expectation  had  not 
been  then  held  out  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  measures  would  be  taken 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  getting 
rid  of  it  altogether  at  the  end   of  that 
period?    Even  with  that  expectation  at- 
tached to  the  proposal  he  (Sir  F.  Baring) 
was  surprised  to  see  the  facility  with 
which  it  passed.      He  had  recently  re- 
freshed his  memory  by  reading  the  speech 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
1853.     It  was  one  of  the  ablest  financial 
expositions  on  record ;  but  then  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  sailing  on  a 
different  tack.    His  two  Budgets  differed, 
but  his  eloquence  was  the  same.  But  what 
was  his  proposal  now  ?    It  was  to  renew 
the  income  tax  for  not  more  than  one  year. 
Was  that  a  safe  proposal  ?    Was  that  leav- 
ing the  finances  of  the  country  in  a  safe 
position  }    He  was  not  now  taunting  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  not  re- 
deeming the  pledge  given  in  1853;  but, 
although  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could 
not  perform  all  he  promised,  he  might 
still  have  trod  in  the  path  he  then  pointed 
out.     Now,  what  waa  our  financifd  posi- 
tion ?     He  (Sir  F.  Baring)  had  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  Budgets,  but  he  never 
had  more  difficulty  in  making  out  what 
our  future  revenue  would  be  than  from  the 
present  financial  scheme.      He  believed, 
however,  that  he  had  done  so,  and  fairly ; 
the  result  being  that,  taking  our  expendi- 
ture to  be  the  same — and  a  man  would  be 
mad  to  expect  any  reduction  in  it  at  pre- 
sent— there  would  be  in  1861-2  a  deficit 
of  £12,000,000,  or,  allowing  for  anything 
like  a  surplus,  at  least  £12,500,000.  Was 
that  a  desirable    position?      When    Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  the  great  exemplar  whom 
they  were  all  now  copying,  proposed  his 
financial  arrangements,  did  he  throw  the 
revenue  into  such  jeopardy  ?    He,  indeed, 
took  the  income  tax  to  cover  a  deficit; 
Imt  he  took  it  not  for  one,  .but  for  three 
yearvy  until  the  revenue  recovered  itself, 
and  he  was  therefore  able  to  show  that  for 
three  years,  and  not  for  twelve  months 
merely,  he  had  an  ample  surplus.    That 
was  not  the  case  here.     In  1861-2  there 
would  be  a  deficit  of  at  least  £12,500,000. 
*'  Oh  yes!"  it  might  be  said,  **  but  if  we 
have  an  impendrng  deficit,  we  have  at 


hand  the  taxes  to  meet  it.  Wo^have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  continue  the  income  tax  and 
maintain  the  war  duties  on  tea  and  sugar." 
Well,  but  even  that  would  not  do.  A  lOi. 
income  tax  and  the  present  duties  on  tea 
and  sugar  would  still  leave  a  deficit  of, 
with  any  margin,  from  £2,000,000,  to 
£2,500,000;  and  this  amount  m^ast  be 
raised  by  new  taxation.  It  really  seemed 
as  though  some  persons  thought  that  by 
far  the  most  statesmanlike  way  of  in- 
creasing the  revenue  was  by  increasing 
the  deficit ;  and  in  case  of  need  a  1$.  in- 
come tax  was  spoken  of — ^but  even  that, 
again,  he  feared,  would  not  be  sufficient. 
Now,  this  was  a  formidable  position,  and 
he  earnestly  entreated  hon.  Gentlemen  to 
consider  it,  and  not  rest  contented  with 
eloquent  speeches  about  the  blessings  of 
free  trade.  What  would  happen  if  at  the 
end  of  next  year  Parliament  had  a  de- 
ficiency of  £12,000,000  to  meet.^  It  was 
proper  also  to  bear  in  mind  a  circumstance 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Stam- 
ford (Sir  Stafford  Northcote)  in  a  remark- 
ably good  speech.  The  present  House  of 
Commons  would  not  have  to  deal  with  this 
question.  Even  if  it  would  have  come 
before  them,  the  Government  ought  to  have 
looked  forward,  and  to  have  placed  the  re- 
venue of  the  country  in  some  better  posi- 
tion than  thev  now  proposed  to  leave  it. 
But  we  should  have  not  only  a  new  Par- 
liament but  a  new  Constitution.  Was  it 
wise  or  statesmanlike,  for  anybody  who 
remembered  what  the  first  Reformed  Par- 
liament was  for  some  years,  to  bequeath  to 
their  successors  a  deficit  of  £12,000,000? 
He  (Sir  F.  Baring)  was  as  good  a  Reformer 
as  most  gentlemen  there,  and  he  hoped  he 
should  be  insulting  no  one  by  what  he  was 
now  saying.  Probably  it  would  not  be  his 
fate  to  appear  in  that  House  under  a  new 
constitution;  but  he  would  entreat  hon. 
Gentlemen  not  to  deal  lightly  with  a  ques- 
tion of  such  deep  importance  to  our  revenue 
and  position  as  a  nation.  He  was  not  one 
who  supposed  that  England  would  ever 
''  repudiate,"  or  would  deal  otherwise  than 
honestly  with  the  national  creditor.  But 
no  one  could  rely  for  a  day  or  for  an  hour 
on  what  might  be  done  under  a  new  con- 
stitution by  men  carried  away,  perhaps,  by 
some  momentary  excitement.  No  doubt 
the  evil  would  be  momentary  only.  No 
doubt  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of 
the  country  would  very  soon  set  things 
right.  Yes,  but  what  would  the  nation 
si^er  while  things  were  wrong  ?  Who, 
then,  would  think  of  such  trifles  as  re- 
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mitted  duties  on  cheese  and  butter  ?  Even 
that  House  had  been  guilty  of  acts  which 
had  occasioned  great  consternation  in  the 
commercial  world ;  but  the  loss  of  our  cre- 
dit, the  sacrifice  of  our  character  and  posi- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  the  loss  also 
of  our  power  to  raise  money  when  we 
required  it,  would  be  risked  by  such  a 
momentary  folly. 

Mb.  BRIGHT:  I  have  listened  with 
more  than  usual  interest,  but  not  with 
more  than  usual  pleasure,  to  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Portsmouth.  It  has  reminded  us  forcibly 
of  the  Budget  speeches  which  those  who 
wore  in  the  House  twenty  years  ago  were 
accustomed  to  listen  to,  and  which  some  of 
us,  who  were  not  in  the  House,  were  ac- 
customed to  read.  It  seeems  to  me  to  be 
a  speech  which,  whilst  clinging  very  much 
to  the  past,  is  filled  with  an  excess  of 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  future.  Every 
part  of  it  held  up  some  hobgoblin  to  deter 
the  House  firom  pursuing  the  course  which 
the  experience  of  every  one  since  1842 
has  proved  to  be  most  wise.  "We  were 
told  what  dreadful  things  were  about  to 
happen  to  the  country,  and  how  much  we 
should  disi^point  many  persons  who  are 
not  here  to  mix  in  these  debates ;  but  un- 
fortunately for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
propositions  and  his  doubts,  there  is  but 
one  voice — there  is  but  one  opinion  ex- 
pressed— from  one  end  of  the  langdom  to 
the  other,  with  regard  to  the  general  pro- 
positions which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  laid  before  us.  And  if  this 
debate  goes  on,  as  I  presume  it  will  not  go 
on,  into  one  of  the  nights  of  next  week, 
we  shall  have  that  apparition  of  a  dissolv- 
ing view  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  I  recollect,  once  described  in 
connection  with  a  debate  on  a  certain 
Indian  despatch,  and  I  believe  there  will 
at  last  be  scarcely  any  one  to  vote  with 
tiie  mover  of  the  Resolution  now  before 
the  House.  The  Resolution  itself  is  a  very 
iisiir  one  and  meets  the  whole  question. 
It  meets  it  more  than  any  one  would  per- 
haps discover  at  the  first  reading  of  it. 
It  says : — 

*\  That  this  House  recognises  the  neotssiiy  of 
prsvidiDff  fyt  the  increMod  expenditure  of  the 
mmktg  InftnciAl  year— is  of  optolon  that  it  is  not 
'  Vto  tlie  existing  defioienoy  bj  di- 
revenue^and  is  not  pro- 
B  JQBt  expectations  of  tho 
toe  ineome  tax  at  an  ttn- 

lilen  diould  be  carried, 
be  htBl,  not  only  to 


the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  but 
to  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Gtovemmeut 
It  insists  upon  that  which  is  the  great  blot 
in  the  policy  of  the  Government — namely, 
the  largo  and  scandalous  expenditure — ^it 
resists  the  income  tax  at  the  amount  pro^ 
posed — ^it  opposes  all  reduction  of  duties, 
whether  of  customs  or  of  excise,  and  it 
refuses  absolutely  in  point  of  fact  to  give 
effect  to  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France.  It  is  directly  against  everything 
but  the  expenditure.  I  do  not  complain  of 
this  at  all.  I  thank  the  hon.  Member  for 
Essex  for  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
House  and  before  the  country  in  a  form  in 
which  it  could  not  be  mistaken.  He 
wishes  to  throw  out  the  Budget — to  re- 
ject the  Treaty — ^to  overthrow  l£e  Govern- 
ment. The  result  of  the  success  of  his 
Resolution  must  be,  if  not  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament — a  new  Government  and  a  new 
Budget — an  increase  of  indirect  taxes — 
taxes,  I  presume,  upon  imports — ^and,  at 
the  same  time,  an  estrangement  from 
France,  which  I  think  would  be  very  unfor- 
tunate. The  countr}'  has  decided,  with  the 
unanimity  that  I  expected  it  would  when 
I  heard  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  I  believe  that  Parliament  will  decide 
in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
country.  !Now  I  have  some  particular 
reasons  for  liking  this  Treaty  with  France. 
It  has  been  the  object  of  my  most  ardent 
wishes,  and  it  is  now  the  object  of  my 
most  cherished  affections.  Not  longer  ago 
than  in  July  last  year,  we  had  a  discussion 
in  this  House  upon  the  subject  of  the  finan- 
cial policy  of  Lord  Derby'is  Government, 
introduced  by  a  very  remarkable  speech 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem-, 
ber  for  Buckinghamshire.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  spoke  after  him,  and  I 
was  permitted  to  address  the  House  after 
them  both.  On  that  occasion  I  claimed 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  as  a 
convert  to  the  opinions  long  held,  and  so 
often  advocated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Rochdale  and  m^'self.  I  thought  that  the 
whole  tenour  of  his  speech  was  in  fiivoor 
of  a  better  policy — ^better  than  his  own 
Government  had  pursued — and  better  than 
any  Government  we  generally  have  had 
even  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House — 
has  pursued.  On  that  occasion  I  todc 
the  liberty  of  urging  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  and  the  noble 
Lord  tho  Foreign  Secretary,  to  attempt,  if 
possible,  to  come  to  some  arrangement 
with  France,  so  that  ^hese  two  great  conn- 
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were  working  for  it,  that  this  adndraUe 
Treaty  is  a  violent  infraction  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade ;  but  if  any  person  had, 
in  the  year  1 840,  and  from  that  to  the 
year  1846,  agreed  to  make  a  commercial 
treaty  with  this  country,  under  which  we 
were  to  abolish  agricultural  protection,  or 
any  other  protection  that  existed,  and  that 
any  country  or  that  several  countries  should 
abolish  theirs,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League,  or  any  person  in 
favour  of  free  trade,  would  have  shut  their 
eyes  to  this  great  proposition  of  relief  for 
this  country  ?  Would  they  not  have  accepted 
with  enthusiasm  a  commercial  treaty  made 
for  such  a  purpose  at  such  a  time  r  The 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  put  it  in  a  few  words  the  other 
night,  when  he  said  he  was  in  fovour  of 
commercial  treaties  that  were  in  favour  of 
free  trade,  but  that  he  did  not  approve  of 
commercial  treaties  that  were  not  in  favour 
of  free  trade.  The  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate),  in  a 
speech  the  other  night,  said  he  regarded 
this  Treaty  as  an  act  of  submission  to 
France,  and  he  gave  utterance  to  that 
sentiment  in  a  manner  almost  tragic,  so 
deeply  did  he  feel  the  humiliation  we  were 
to  endure.  I  have  discovered  that  there 
are  parties  in  France  who  say  just  the 
same  thing,  putting  the  degradation  upon 
the  French,  and  not  upon  us.  I  was 
offered  liberty  the  other  day  to  read  a 
letter  from  a  distinguished  statesman, 
attached  to  the  Orleanist  party  in  France, 
in  which  the  writer  stated  his  regret  that 
the  French  GK>vemment  should  make  a 
treaty  with  England  so  humiliating  to 
France,  and  which  showed  how  vast  were 
the  sacrifices  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
was  willing  to  make  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  strict  alliance  with  England. 
Others,  in  this  country,  tell  us  that  we 
are  giving  much  more  than  we  get.  This 
is  a  thing  which  it  is  difficult  to  answer 
froQi  a  free-trade  point  of  view ;  but  if  I 
conld  stand  where  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  stands,  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  answer  it.  And  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leeds  to-night,  in  an  able  and 
eloquent  speech,  met  that  question.  He 
showed  that  not  only  is  the  allegation  not 
true,  even  from  the  hon.  Gentleman's  point 
of  view,  but  that  the  reverse  of  it  is  true. 
If  it  be  assumed,  as  Protectionists  will 
assume,  that  whoever  makes  the  greatest 
reductions  makes  the  greatest  concessions 
and  sacrifices,  I  can  demonstrate  to  the 
hon.    Monber,    and    to   all    who    think 
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tries  would  be  united  together  in  the  bonds 
of  common  interest  by  the  exchange  of 
their  productions.  If  the  House  will  per- 
mit me,  I  should  like,  though  it  may  ap- 
pear egotistical,  to  read  an  extract  from 
that  speech.  I  was  advising  the  noble 
Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary,  ra^er  I  was 
teUing  him  what  I  would  very  much  like 
to  do  if  it  were  possible  to  imagine  myself 
in  his  place.    I  said : — 

"  I  would  saj  to  tho  French  Goyernment,  *  We 
are  bat  twenty  miles  apart,  tho  trado  between  us 
it  nothing  like  what  it  ought  to  be,  considoring 
the  population  in  the  two  countries,  their  vast  in- 
crease of  productive  power,  and  their  great  wealth. 
We  have  certain  things  on  this  side,  which  now 
bar  the  intercourse  between  the  two  nations.    We 
have  some  remaining  duties  which  nre  of  no  con- 
sequence  eiUier  to  the  revenue,  or  to  protection, 
which  everybody  has  given  up  here,  but  they  still 
interrupt  the  trade  between  you  and  us.    We  will 
reconsider  these,  and  remove  them.  We  have  also 
an  extraordinarily  heavy  duty  on  one  of  the  great- 
est products  of  the  soil  of  France — upon  the  light 
wipes  of  your  eountry.'    The  only  persons  whom, 
it  is  said,  the  French  Emperor  cannot  cope  with 
are  the  monopolists  of  his  own  country.    If  he 
could  offer  to  his  nation  30,000,000  of  the  English 
people  as  customers,  would  not  that  give  him  an 
irresistible  power  to  make  changes  in  the  French 
tariff,  which  would  be  as  advantageous  to  us  as 
they  would  be  to  his  own  country  ?    I  do  believe 
that  if  that  were  honestly  done— done  without  any 
diplomatic  finesse,  and  without  obstacles  or  con- 
ditions being  attached  to  it — that  would  make  its 
aooeptance  impossible—it  would  bring  about  a 
state  of  things  which  history  would  pronounce  to 
be  glorious." 

These  are  the  observations  or  opinions 
which  I  ventured  to  offer  to  the  House  in 
July  last  year.  It  was  not  more  than  a 
week  after  those  observations  were  made, 
that  a  communication  was  entered  into 
between  a  distinguished  person  in  France 
and  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Roch- 
dale, with  the  view  of  discussing  the  pos- 
sibility of  carrying  out  the  proposition  I 
had  suggested.  This  being  so,  the  House 
will  excuse  me  for  feeling,  perhaps,  more 
than  ordinary  interest  in  the  course  which 
has  been  taken,  and  for  feeling  more  satis- 
faction than  I  can  express,  that  the  Go- 
vernment has  been  able,  by  the  liberality 
of  the  French  Government,  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  for  the  good  of  both  countries, 
the  extent  of  which  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  any  of  us  to  calculate.  I  find 
very  strong  objections  have  been  made  to 
the  course  that  has  been  taken.  I  am 
afraid  that  some  of  the  real  objections  are 
kept  in  the  back  ground.  I  have  been  told 
by  persons  who  seem  to  have  a  pedantic 
affection  for  free  trade,  but  whose  labours 
I  never  found  united  with  mine  when  we 
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with  him,  that  on  the  face  of  the  Treaty 
nothing  is  more  clear  than  this,  that 
with  regard  to  conccssionB — I  wish  I 
had  some  other  word — it  does  not  meet 
my  views  at  all  to  use  it — the  French 
make  five  times  as  many  conoeBsions  to  us 
as  we  make  to  them.  Let  me  be  under- 
sUwd  as  speaking  now  as  if  I  were  a  Pro- 
tectionist; and  if  I  do  not  speak  with 
common  fluency  in  that  character,  I  may 
be  forgiven.  It  will  be  admitted  by  every 
one  that  the  only  articles  upon  which  we 
are  making  a  present  surrender  of  revenue 
that  is  of  importance,  are  the  articles  of 
wine,  bmndy,  and  silk — wine  and  silk 
being  the  chief  i  but  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
were  a  Prenchmau,  he  would  be  positively 
appalled  at  the  list  of  articles  not  less  im- 
portant than  wino  and  silk,  but  most  of 
them  far  more  important,  on  which  the 
French  are  making  concessions  to  us. 
There  are  metals  of  all  kinds,  of  which  we 
export  yearly,  £17,479,000;  machinery, 
of  all  kinds,  of  which  wo  export  yearly, 
£3,700,000;  cutlery,  of  which  we  export 
yearly,  £3,  826,000 ;  cotton  yams,  of  which 
weexportyearly,£9,465,000i  cotton  cloth, 
of  which  we  export  yearly,  £37,640,000; 
Unen  yams,  of  which  we  export  yearly, 
1,684,000 ;  linen  ololh,  of  which  we  ex- 
port yearly,  £4,302,000;  earthenware,  of 
which  we  export  yearly,  £1,313,000; 
woollen  yams,  of  which  we  export  yearly, 
£3,080,000 ;  woollen  cloth,  of  which  we 
export  ytarly,  £12,032,000;  leather,  of 
which  we  export  yearly,  £1,359,000; 
making,  together,  the  enormous  sun 
£95,230,000  sterling  per  annum.  If  the 
French,  in  place  of  an  almost  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  the  whole  If  those  articles,  re- 
duce the  duties  on  them  to  a  point  from 
which,  in  all  probability,  a  large  trade  will 
upring  up,  the  ban.  Member  is  too  honest, 
too  frank,  and  too  intelligent  to  insist  upon 
it,  that  wine  and  brandy  and  silk  more 
than  counterbalance  those  eleven  articles  I 
have  enumerated.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
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is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  French 
tiovemment  to  exert  their  right  to  keep 
them  at  30  or  at  25  per  cent.  But  when 
the  convention  is  framed,  and  when  the 
whole  arrangements  are  concluded,  and  the 
trade  is  opened  under  it,  I  am  assured  by 
the  very  best  authority  that  the  result, 
however  good  the  Treaty  may  look,  will 
be  considerably  belter  than  the  Trc.-ity. 
When  the  Treaty  is  in  operation  the  tariff 
of  France,  in  regai-d  to  thia  country,  will 
be  in  fuU  as  liberal  as  the  tariff  of  the 
United  States;  and  your  own  trade  and 
navigation  returns  issued  the  other  day, 
show  that  to  the  United  States  are  exported 
in  a  year  £22,600,000  worth  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  manufucturers  of  this  conntry. 
The  French  may  not  bo  able  to  consume  so 
much  as  the  Americans;  but  taking  into 
consideration  the  facts  that  I  have  now 
stated,  and  the  flgiires  which  no  one  can 
cdII  in  question,  I  think  we  arc  fairly  per- 
mitted to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  trade  with  France,  which  is  almost 
nil,  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  swell 
to  an  amouat  which  will  enable  it  to  take 
rank  with  some  of  our  very  best  customers  ' 
smong  the  other  nations  of  the  gl  ibe.  If 
I  were  to  refer  to  one  particular  article  of 
this  list  which  I  have  read,  the  article  of 
earthenware — I  might  observe  that  an  hon. 
Gentleman  who  generally  sits  on  that  (the 
Opposition)  side  of  the  Sense,  and  votee 
with  Gentlemen  opposite,  voted  the  other 
way  on  Monday  night.  Is  there  any  mis- 
take as  to  the  opinion  of  bis  constituents? 
It  is  no  use  in  plying  him  with  arguments 
of  party  warWe ;  he  knows  what  his  eon- 
stitnents  think,  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  his 
constituents  are  better  judges  of  what  can 
be  done  with  the  produce  of  the  English 
potteries,  tlian  Gentlenicn  who  know  no- 
thing of  the  question.  But  I  have  a  right 
to  claim  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  as  a  friend 
to  this  Treaty.  Thero  was  a  time  when 
he  was  not  the  leader  of  a  "  great  party." 
He  was  a  giant  then  in  another  field.  He 
vacated  on  elevated  position  there  to  as- 
sume one  which  is  much  more  laboriouB. 
I  know  not  that  it  is  any  more  useful  than 
that  in  which  he  laboured  before.  But  in 
one  of  those  very  admirable  books  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wrote,  partly  fbc 
the  instruction,  and  perhaps  rather  more 
for  the  amusement  of  his  oonutrymen — hs 
described  the  mode  of  living  of  an  Engliah 
nobleman  of  great  wealth  in  Pans.  He 
says: — 
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their  arsenals,  in  case  England  should 
take  the  foolish  step  of  preventing  its  ex- 
port, at  that  time  there  arrived  in  the 
harhour  of  Marseilles  two  vessels  from 
America  laden  with  coal,  as  if  to  show  that 
the  question  as  to  whether  coal  is  contra- 
hand  of  war  does  not  rest  with  England. 
This  question  of  coal  with  reference  to  the 
Navy  of  France  is  a  mere  hagatelle.  I  do 
not  know  whether  hon.  Gentlemen  have 
read  the  statements  which  have  appeared 
in  the  papers  during  the  last  few  dajs.  In 
the  year  1858,  not  more  than  160,000 
tons  of  coal  were  consumed  in  the  entire 
navy  of  France,  and  the  extra  cost,  if  you 
did  not  allow  a  single  ton  to  he  exported, 
would  not  he  more  than  from  6$,  to  10«. 
per  ton.  An  extra  cost  of  some  £80,000 
would  not  he  much  for  a  Government  in 
the  emergency  of  war,  and,  therefore,  to 
raise  this  as  an  argument  for  not  agreeing 
to  the  Treaty  only  shows  how  contracted 
must  he  the  vision  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
how  small  his  information,  that  ho  should 
suppose  a  sroat  proposition  like  this  could 
he  impeded  for  a  moment  hy  an  ohstacle 
so  small  and  so  entirely  unimportant.  But 
another  point  which  has  heai  dwelt  upon 
is,  that  everything  that  we  concede  is  im- 
mediate, and  everything  that  France  con- 
cedes is  in  the  future.  Well,  all  I  should 
say  if  I  were  a  Frenchman  is  this,  that  it 
is  a  great  pity  that  my  Government  does 
not  follow  the  example  of  the  English 
Gt)vemment.  Assuredly,  if  hoth  countries 
have  heen  greatly  in  error,  that  which 
soonest  escapes  from  its  error  will  gain  the 
most,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  thinks  that  the  policy  of 
France  has  up  to  this  hour  heen  wrong. 
He  does  not  object  to  meet  you  on  the  1st 
of  July  this  year  from  any  doubt  that  he 
has  as  to  the  course  of  policy  which  he 
is  pursuing;  but  he  knows  that  when 
these  great  changes  are  made,  changes  met 
by  many  prejudices  and  fears,  that  he  is 
bound  to  move  at  such  a  pace  as  that  pub- 
lic opinion  to  a  large  extent  will  go  with 
him,  in  order  that  fiiere  may  be  a  general 
acquiescence  in  the  policy  which  he  thinks 
it  right  to  pursue.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  I  ^ink,  remarked  upon  our  lend- 
ing ourselves  to  be  a  convenience  to  the 
French  Emperor,  if  we  agreed  to  a  Treaty 
which  was  not  necessary  to  us,  because  we 
could  do  all  by  the  reductions  of  our  tariff, 
and  we  did  this  that  we  might  escape  the 
difficulties  of  discussions  in  the  French 
Chambers.  We  are  not  responsible  for 
the   constitution  of  the   French   Cham- 
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**  Lord  Monmouth's  diDoers  nt  Paris  were  ce- 
lebrated. It  was  generaUy  agreed  that  they  had 
no  rival.  Yet  there  were  others  who  had  as  skil- 
ihl  cooks — others  who,  for  equal  purposes,  were 
as  profuse  in  their  expenditure.  What  was  the 
secret  of  his  success  ?  His  Lordship's  plates  were 
always  hot;  whereas  in  Paris,  in  the  best  ap- 
pointed houses,  and  at  dinners,  which,  for  costly 
materials  and  admirable  art  in  preparation  cannot 
be  surpassed,  the  effect  is  considerably  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  every  person  at  dinner  is  served 
with  a  cold  plate.  The  reason  of  a  custom,  or 
rather  a  necessity,  which  one  would  think  a  nation 
so  celebrated  for  their  gastronomic  tastes,  would 
better  regulate,  is  that  the  French  porcelain  is  so 
inferior,  that  it  cannot  endure  the  ordinary  heat 
for  dinner." 

*Now  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  with  an 
instinct  which  we  cannot  too  much  admire, 
breaks  out  into  something  like  an  exclama- 
tion.    He  says, 

"  Now,  if  we  only  had  that  Treaty  of  Commerce 
with  France,  which  has  been  so  often  on  the 
point  of  completion,  and  the  fabrics  of  our  un- 
rivalled potteries  were  given  in  exchange  for  their 
capital  wines,  the  dinners  of  both  nations  would 
be  improved;  England  would  gain  a  delightful 
beverage,  and  the  French,  (for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives),  would  dine  off  hot  plates." 

And  he  concludes  with  an  expression  which 
I  recommend  to  lusdevot(  d  followers — **  An 
luianswerable  instance  of  the  advantages  to 
commercial  reciprocity. "  Oneother  of  those 
horrid  phamtoms  which  have  been  raised 
to  alarm  the  country  has  been  based — if  a 
phantom  can  be  based — upon  the  question 
of  coal ;  and  there  is  running  in  the  minds 
of  some  hon.  Members  a  notion  that  this 
country  can  do  just  whatever  it  likes  at 
sea  with  regard  to  the  question  of  contra- 
band of  war,  and  all  those  old  subjects 
which  have  been  so  long  matters  of  dis- 
cussion among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Now,  last  year,  when  the  war  in  Italy  was 
in  progress,  there  was  a  discussion  in  the 
English  papers,  particularly  in  those  of 
the  party  of  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  is  a  member,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  declaring  coal  contraband 
of  war.  At  that  time  hon.  Gentlemen 
may  recollect  there  was  a  statement  in 
the  papers  that  the  French  Government 
were  building  a  great  number  of  flat- 
bottomed  boats  which,  it  was  said,  were 
pretended  to  be  wanted  for  the  conveyance 
of  ooaly  but  were  admirably  adapted  for 
landing  soldiers  on  a  sandy  beach.  But 
when  these  discussions  were  going  on,  and 
a  Gh>rcmment  not  very  favourable  to 
France  was  in  power,  and  the  French  Go* 
vermnent  did  build  these  flat-bottomed 
boats  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  coal  to 
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ben ;  it  will  be  enough  for  us,  bye  and 
bye,  wben  our  own  House  is  being  re- 
ftirmod,  to  be  responsible  for  that  But 
even  in  1846,  when  the  free- trade  cause 
was  ^triumphant  in  the  country  and  in 
Parliament,  Sir  R.  Peel,  wisely  so  for  pro- 
bably as  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  a 
portion  of  the  people  were  concerned,  un- 
wisely, I  think,  as  regarded  their  real  in- 
terest, delayed  the  total  abolition  of  the 
com  laws  for  a  period  of  three  years.  I 
TOted  against  that  proposition ;  but  I  do 
not  blame  him  for  it  now,  and  I  did  not 
seriously  blame  him  for  it  then.  It  was 
A  concession  which  every  Government  is 
called  upon  to  make  in  carrying  out  a  policy 
of  this  nature.  When  we  had  the  great  mea- 
sure of  Political  Reform  it  was  passed  amid 
menaces  and  violence ;  those  who  would 
not  concede  to  argument  had  to  concede 
to  terror.  When  the  com  law  was  re- 
pealed, you  had  an  Irish  famine,  and  you 
had  what  hon.  Members  described  in  such 
strong  language  as  a  great  act  of  treason 
to  a  political  party.  An  act  of  treason 
to  them  it  might  be,  but  it  was  an  act  of  the 
most  undoubted  patriotism,  so  far  as  the  in- 
terests of  the  Country  were  concerned.  Now 
in  this  country  at  that  time  there  was 
a  gentleman  whose  name,  I  think,  was 
Mr.  Chowler,  who  said  very  extravagant 
things,  and  who  was  encouraged  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  He  said  that  "the 
formers  had  more  horses  than  any  other 
okas  in  the  country,  and  what  was  a 
better  thing,  that  they  knew  how  to  ride 
them,  and  that  they  would  rather  march 
upon  Manchester  than  upon  Paris.'' 
Well,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Chowler  is  now 
penitent  and  converted.  But  there  are 
men  of  this  class  in  France — ^the  French 
Chowlers.  They  say  that  "this  Treaty 
would  have- to  be  rent  by  cannon-shot," 
which  expressed  much  the  same  thing,  but 
rather  in  stronger  language  even  tha9  was 
used  in  this  country,  lliere  are  persons 
in  France  who  attack  the  Treaty  with  less 
genius  in  support  of  a  bad  cause,  but,  per- 
haps, with  more  faith  in  it  than  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  opposite.  And  we  might 
find  out  somebody,  if  we  were  as  familiar 
with  France  as  with  England-Somebody 
the  exact  parallel  of  the  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  —  somebody  who  gets  up 
and  uses  the  unintelligible  statistics  of  the 
party.  Now,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  did  not, 
1  think,  behave  with  the  frankpess  which 
he  ought  to  have  done  in  discussing  the 
question  of  this  Treaty.    He  described  my 
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hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Rochdale  as 
a  secret  negotiator,  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing not  perfectly  honourable  and  credit- 
able in  the  course  which  my  hon.  Friend 
has  taken.  Now,  negotiations  between 
nations  are  not,  so  far  as  my  reading 
enables  me  to  judge,  conducted  in  the 
market  places.  It  is  most  desirable  that 
these  negotiations  should,  until  they  come 
to  their  final  conclusion,  be  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  unknown  to  the  world. 
But  if  his  negotiation  was  secret,  it  was 
at  least  successful,  because  I  think  never 
was  a  Treaty  of  equal  magnitude,  in- 
volving such  vast  interests,  promising 
such  great  results,  begun,  continued,  and 
ended,  within  the  same  space  of  time 
as  this  Treaty  by  my  hon.  Friend.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chanoellor  of 
the  Exchequer  spoke  in  much  more  grace- 
ful language  of  him.  He  feels,  indeed,  as 
I  do,  and  as  I  will  undertake  to  say  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  coun« 
try  fuel.  He  spoke  of  him  as  a  benefac- 
tor to  his  country,  though  undecorated 
and  unrewarded.  Sir,  he  is  undecorated 
so  far  as  those  stars  and  crosses  go,  which 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  I  think,  have 
been  eamed  as  often  by  baseness  as  by 
merit.  But  he  is  honoured  by  the  con- 
fidence of  two  Governments,  and  he  pos* 
sesses  the  affections  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  as  for  his 
reward,  he  is  rich  in  the  consciousness 
that  his  public  life  has  been  devoted  to 
the  public  good;  and  in  whatsoever  part 
of  the  world  is  to  be  found  intelligent 
humanity,  there  arc  hearts  that  are  ready 
to  bless  the  beneficence  of  the  labour  in 
which  he  has  been  employed.  So  much. 
Sir,  for  this  Treaty.  It  seems  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  speak  in  its  favour  after 
the  stamp  of  public  approbation  which  has 
been  placed  upon  it;  but  I  think  it  right 
to  say  thus  much,  because  my  hon.  Friend, 
who  has  been  the  main  negotiator  of  it 
on  the  part  of  this  country,  is  not  present, 
and  I  am  unwilling  to  lose  an  opportunity 
of  saying  how  much  I  feel  myself  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  the  labour  he  has  bestowed, 
and  the  success  which  has  attended  it. 
But  this  Treaty  forms  but  a  part  of  the 
general  propositions  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  He  proposes  to  sweep 
away  —  if  I  may  so  speak  —  that  great 
nuisance — the  complicated  tariff,  and  he 
proposes  to  do  what  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Portsmonth  highly 
approves  of,  if  somebody  else  had  not  to 
pay  for  it  —  he  proposes  to  abolish  the 
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ksted  ExGiae  upon  paper.  If  we  are  to 
try  to  diseover  how  much  of  good  there  is 
in  these  propositions — and  I  belieye  from 
the  course  of  the  debate  that  the  opinion 
that  there  is  great  good  is  growing  amongst 
hon.  Qentlemen  opposite;  I  should  like 
to  ask  you  now,  without  reference  to  any 
party  struggle,  whether  you  do  not  think 
that  a  penny,  twopence,  or  threepence, 
more  in  the  pound  upon  the  income  tax 
is  not  too  much  to  pay  for  the  great  good 
the  country  will  receive  from  the  changes 
that  are  proposed  ?  [  Cries  of  "  No,  no  ? " 
Jrom  the  Oppo&Uum,  and  Cheers  frofn  the 
Ministerial  benches  J]  Hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, or  some  of  them,  have  always  said 
"  no,  no,''  to  all  propositions  of  this  kind, 
that  have  been  made  during  the  seventeen 
years  that  I  have  had  a  seat  in  this  House. 
If  you  go  back  to  1842 — and  here  I  find 
I  am  in  error,  because  on  that  occasion,  I 
believe,  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  did  with 
some  grumbling  acquiesce  in  the  course 
taken  by  their  own  Government — in  that 
year  the  course  taken  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
was  exactly  that  which  is  now  taken  by 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  does  not 

?retend  to  any  originality  in  his  scheme, 
t  is  enough  for  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, if  he  follows  the  best  and  great- 
est example  that  has  gone  before  him. 
Sir  Bobcrt  Peel  came  into  office  then 
with  a  deficit  of  £2,500,000  for  the  past 
year  and  for  the  coming  year.  I  think 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Portsmouth  had  been  responsible  for  the 
finances  of  the  country  up  to  that  period. 
I  do  not  say  this  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing anything  like  a  slur  upon  the  financial 
reputation  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
because  it  is  a  melancholy,  but  a  curious 
fact,  BO  far  as  my  observation  has  gone, 
thai  the  Whig  party  has  never  yet  pro- 
duced a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  found  that  deficiency. 
It  was  a  chasm  something  like  that 
which  the  right  hon.  GenUeman  made 
us  believe  there  was  in  the  floor  of  the 
House,  only  it  was  not  quite  so  wide  or 
quite  so  deep,  as  that  which  he  describ- 
ed. But  what  did  Sir  Bobert  Peel  do?. 
He  did  not  add  5  or  10  per  cent  to  the 
taxes,  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Portsmouth  had  done  without 
success.  No;  and  he  did  not  say  there 
will  be  a  deeper  chasm  next  year,  and 
what  dreadful  things  will  happen  if  we 
only  follow  this  up  ^vith  some  direct  taxa- 
tion.    Bat  what  he  did  do  was  this  ?    He 


made  the  chasm  deeper  and  wider.  He 
found  it  £2,500,000,  and  he  reduced  the 
duties  of  Customs  on  750  articles,  by  which 
he  lost  £270,000.  He  reduced  the  duty 
on  cofiee,  by  which  he  lost  for  a  time 
£170,000;  he  reduced  the  duty  on  timber, 
by  which  he  lost  for  the  time  £600,000 ; 
he  reduced  the  duty  on  stage  coaches,  by 
which  he  lost  £100,000,  and  he  abolished 
export  duties  to  the  amount  of  £70,000, 
altogether  being  an  amount  of  reduction 
almost,  precisely  that  which  is  caused  by 
the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France;  and 
he  made  the  chasm  which  was  represented 
by  £2,500,000  into  one  represented  by 
£3,700,000.  That  is  exactly  the  course 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
now  taking.  Sir  Kobert  Peel  proposed, 
with  an  amount  of  apology  and  apparent 
fear,  which,  when  we  read  it  at  this  mo- 
ment, is  laughable,  showing  he  knew  the 
material  that  sat  behind  him — ^he  knew 
the  party  he  was  leading,  and  he  travelled 
with  them  on  at  a  snail's  x>aoe  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  by  the  clock  before  he  brought 
them  to  this  perilous  avowal  that  they 
were  to  be  asked  to  endure  an  income  tax 
of  Id.  in  the  pound.  At  that  time  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  knew  that  income  tax  was  so 
unpalatable  to  the  great  owners  of  pro- 
perty who  had  been  our  legislators  that  he 
proposed  it  only  for  a  very  short  period, 
but  I  am  not  sure  he  thought  that  period 
would  see  its  terminatiou.  He  proposed 
it  in  a  manner,  too,  that  was  by  no  means 
just,  because  I  believe  that  he  felt  that  a 
just  income  tax  at  that  time,  even  with 
his  great  majority,  would  hardly  have 
been  passed  through  Parliament.  Well, 
his  income  tax,  instead  of  producing,  as 
he  expected,  £3,700,000,  pimluced  about 
£5,000,000.  The  chasm  was  filled  up, 
there  was  no  deficiency,  and  the  surplus, 
of  course,  enabled  him  to  do  other  things. 
The  income  tax  from  that  time  has  en- 
abled us  to  do  other  things,  some  of  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  Sir  Robert  Peel  would 
much  have  regretted  if  he  had  lived,  and 
some  of  which,  had  he  been  Minister, 
never  would  have  been  done.  Now,  at 
that  time,  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  sup- 
ported Sir  Robert  Peel.  You  saw  the 
chasm  of  £2,500,000  of  deficit;  you 
allowed  him  to  take  off  £1,000,000  more, 
and  make  the  chasm  deeper  and  wider; 
you  supported  him  in  a  proposition  of  Id, 
income  tax  to  fill  it  up,  and  you  did  that 
although  it  was  opposed  by  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
House.     Well,  now,  why  is  it  you  quarrel 
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'with  the  policy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ?  He  was  then  one  of  your  Minis- 
ters. He  supported  this  plan,  and  you 
having  confidence  in  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
him,  and  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  agreed 
to  it  all.  I  am  satisfied  that,  apart  from 
the  question  of  party,  you  cannot  deny 
that  that  policy  has  been  a  wise  one  to 
the  coimtry — and  a  just  one,  especially, 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people  who  are 
not  the  possessors  of  wealth.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Leeds,  asked  your 
attention  to  one  or  two  facts — facts  so 
astounding  that  if  in  1842  anybody  had 
been  willing  to  stake  his  reputation  upon 
them  by  stating  them  to  the  House,  he 
would  have  lost  his  reputation,  and  would 
have  been  considered  little  better  than  a 
madman.  Tour  exports  have  doubled,  and 
almost  trebled  since  that  time.  As  to 
labourers — and  here  I  may  appeal  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire— I  recollect  when  driven 
to  the  last  extremity  for  arguments,  he 
used  to  say,  I  will  rest  the  whole  question 
of  protection  to  the  land  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  labourer.  Is 
there  a  man  on  that  side  of  the  House 
who  will  deny  for  an  instant  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  labourer  at  this 
moment  is  better  than  he  has  ever  known 
it?  I  believe  since  1842  the  advances  of 
the  labourer's  wages — and  when  I  speak 
of  labourers  I  mean  all  the  working  classes 
of  the  country — the  advance  in  their  wages 
has  been  at  the  very  lowest  20  per  cent, 
and  the  steadiness,  the  continuity,  and 
security  of  their  labour  has  been  increased 
by,  at  least,  an  equal  amount.  'Look  at 
your  own  farmers !  You  know  they  were 
charged  with  coming  whining  to  the 
House  for  protection.  They  never  come 
here  now  at  all.  Hon.  (Gentlemen,  repre- 
senting counties,  do  not  move  for  Com- 
mittees on  agricultural  distress.  Tour 
farmers  are  all  busy  at  their  farms,  instead 
of  coming  to  Parliament  to  ask  for  pro- 
tection and  very  high  prices  to  pay  their 
rents,  and  your  landowners  —  the  most 
fortunate  men  in  the  whole  world  have 
survived  that  which  threatened  annihila- 
tion. You  are  now  more  prosperous  in 
your  abundance  than  ever  you  were.  You 
have  more  enjoyment  in  what  you  possess, 
because  you  know  the  rest  of  your  country, 
men  have  more  enjoyment  than  thoy  had 
before.  All  that  Providence,  a  stable 
Government,  and  an  industrious  people 
have    showered    upon    you,    is    at    this 
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moment  infinitely  more  secure  than  it  was 
at  the  time  when  these  measures  were 
first  propoimded  and  had  begun  to  be 
carried  into  legislative  force  by  Parlia- 
ment. Why  will  you  not  comprehend 
this.^  You  do  comprehend  it.  I  have 
been  told  by  Members  of  agricultund 
counties,  and  in  the  south  and  in  the 
west,  whore  free  trade  was  most  feared, 
and  that  with  reference  made  specially  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Eoohdale  and  myself, 
that  we  never  did  or  proposed  anything, 
and  nobody  else  ever  did  or  proposed  any- 
thing for  the  agricultural  interest  that 
was  so  beneficial  to  them  as  the  abolition 
of  the  com  laws.  But,  Sir,  though  I 
have  spoken  thus  far  in  approbation  of  the 
Treaty,  and  in  approbation  of  the  relax- 
ation of  the  tariff,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  excise  duties  upon  paper,  do  not  let  it 
be  understood  for  a  moment  that  I  am  not 
sensible  to  the  blots  which  there  are— to 
that  one  great  blot,  at  any  rate,  which 
there  is  in  the  statement  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  to  make  to  ns  the 
other  night — a  very  foul  blot  which  will 
tarnish  the  character  of  the  Government^ 
and  which,  I  venture  to  promise  them,  if 
there  be  not  something  done  to  remedy  it» 
will  make  their  term  of  office  not  at  all 
protracted — I  will  say,  as  I  said  before  in 
another  place,  the  frightful,  scandalous  ex- 
penditure. Now  I  shall  have  a  word  or 
two  to  say  to  the  Government  on  this 
matter,  because  when  I  am  giving,  as  I 
am  anxious  to  give,  my  hearty  support  to 
their  general  scheme,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  my  own  convictions  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  country  if  I  omitted  to  point  out 
where  I  thought  the  Government  was 
guilty  of  that  which  the  whole  country 
almost,  now,  and  all,  by-and-by,  will 
loudly  condemn.  Now,  I  hear  some  Gientle- 
men  say,  £80,000,000,  after  all  it  is  very 
cheap  for  the  securing  of  the  country. 
But,  then,  Gentlemen  who  have  got  the 
expenditure  of  the  £30,000,000  are  not  a 
bit  more  secure  than  they  were  when  it 
was  £15,000,000.  I  have  heard  the  first 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  year  after  year, — 
and  I  must  refer  to  more  than  half  a  dozen 
of  them — year  after  year  assure  this  House 
the  defences  were  perfect,  and  the  country 
was  in  an  absolute  state  of  security.  I 
always  found  the  successor  of  the  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  unsaying  all  his 
predecessor  had  said,  and  assuring  us,  un- 
less we  paid  more  than  a  million  addi* 
tional,  the  aforesaid  security  would  not 
be  obtained.     There  are  Gentlemen  also 
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equally  dmple-mindedy  who  tell  us  this 
•zpenditore  has  no  reference  to  France. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  did  not  helieve  in  the  cry  of  in- 
vasion ;  but  jet  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  rise  to  protest  against  the  amount 
1^  the  Estimates  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. He  left  the  amount  of  the  Esti- 
mates in  the  hands  of  the  Gk>vernmenty 
but  felt  fully  confident  as  to  their  raising 
the  amount.  I  cannot  help  saying  that 
tiie  whole  of  this  matter  has  reference  to 
France,  and,  therefore,  let  us  not  disguise 
it  fit)m  ourselves.  I  believe  the  whole 
cry  to  have  been  a  huge  imposture — to 
have  been  a  huge  lie  palmed  on  the  country. 
I  believe  there  is  not  a  particle  of  fouuda- 
tion  for  all  the  panic  which  has  been  raised 
by  many  persons  out  of  doors,  and  I  am 
iorry  to  say  by  not  a  few  persons  who 
have  seats  in  this  House.  Now,  in  1853, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  a 
famous  speech,  for  which  people  have  been 
twitting  him  because  he  does  not  do  now 
what  he  hoped  at  that  time  he  would  be 
able  to  do.  Now,  people  cannot  have 
money  in  their  pockets  and  spend  it,  and 
no  country  ever  went  to  war,  more  espe- 
cially this  country,  without  incurring  a 
fearful  expenditure ;  and  if  they  will  in- 
dulge in  this  luxury  they  will  find,  as 
they  have  always  done,  it  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive one.  Since  1853  your  naval  and 
military  expenses  have  been  doubled.  Let 
US  exactly  see  our  course — and  I  will  not 
detain  the  House  more  than  a  minute  or 
two,— -our  course  with  France  since  1853. 
In  1853,  during  the  Russian  war,  accord- 
ing to  my  belief,  the  blood  of  your  country- 
men was  needlessly  shed  in  the  Crimea. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  same  conflict, 
the  blood  of  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  was  shed,  I  believe,  need- 
lessly also.  That  war  concluded,  you  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
as  your  friend  and  ally  in  1856.  At  the 
end  of  1856,  in  concert  with  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  you  were  acting  on  the 
Governments  of  Italy,  especially  on  Na- 
ples, and  you  withdrew  your  Minister  from 
the  Court  of  Naples.  In  1857,  you  were, 
by  a  course  which  I  think  most  rash  and 
most  criminal — by  your  Minister  and  Ple- 
nipotentiary in  the  East — ^you  were  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  China.  And  at  that 
time  you  received — I  do  not  know  whether 
you  solicited — but  you  accepted  the  cordial 
assistance  and  concurrence  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and  of  the  forces  which  he 
had  in  the  East.    Well,  in  1860,  or  rather 
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in  1859-60  you  have  by  the  unwisdom  of 
another  of  your  representatives  in  the 
East,  apparently  another  war  with  the 
Chinese.  And  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  sound  policy,  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  England  both  here  and  there,  you  have 
again  engaged  with  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  to  conduct  operations  in  China,  and 
great  English  forces,  and  a  great  French 
force,  are  on  their  way  together  to  the 
Chinese  seas.  So,  from  1853  until  now« 
through  good  and  through  evil  generally, 
too  often  through  evil,  you  have  had  a 
close  alliance  with  the  French  Government^ 
and  now,  in  I860,  you  negotiate  a  Treaty 
of  the  most  important  character,  more  im- 
portant, I  believe,  to  the  future  of  the  two 
countries  than  any  other  that  was  ever  ne- 
gotiated between  France  and  England. 
What  are  the  instructions,  and  I  read  only 
one  sentence  firom  them,  which  the  noble 
Lord  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Aifairs  wrote 
over  to  Paris,  addressed  to  Lord  Cowley 
and  Mr.  Cobden,  he  says, 

"  Its  general  tendency  woold  be  to  lay  broad 
and  deep  foundations  in  common  interest,  and  in 
friendly  interoourse,  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
amicable  relations  that  so  happily  exidt  between 
the  two  nations." 

Not  that  henceforth  may  exist,  but  that 
now  so  happily  exist.  What  does  the 
Treaty  itself  say?  The  very  first  intro- 
ductory clause  in  the  Treaty  says  this  :— 

'*  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  being  equally  ani- 
mated with  the  desire  to  draw  closer  the  ties  of 
ft^endship  which  unite  the  two  peoples,  and  wish- 
ing to  improTe  and  extend  the  relations  of  com- 
merce between  their  respective  dominions,  have 
resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  that  purpose." 

Well,  now,  what  can  be  the-  reason  that 
with  those  instructions,  with  that  Treaty 
ratified,  with  this  perfect  amity,  with  these 
more  powerful  than  all  past  bonds  for  unit* 
ing  not  only  the  two  Governments,  but  the 
two  peoples — ^why  is  it  we  have  this  enor- 
mous increase  of  the  Estimates  ?  I  say  it 
is  a  wonderful  inconsistency ;  it  is  alto- 
gether illogical,  and  somewhere  or  other 
there  is  a  great  hypocrisy — and  that  some- 
body is  guilty  of  an  immorality,  the  dark- 
ness of  which  I  find  myself  at  a  loss  to 
select  words  to  describe.  Now,  if  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  had  fixed  on  this  blot, 
if  you  could  have  hod,  shall  I  say,  the 
patiiotism — ^if  the  hon.  Member  for  Essex 
could  have  moved  a  Resolution  to  this 
effect: — *'That  whereas  Her  Majesty's 
Government   has    i-ecently    concluded    a 
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Treaty  of  Commerce  and  amity  with  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  therefoi-e  this 
House  does  not  see  the  necessity  for  in- 
creasing the  Estimates  heyond£^6,000,000, 
which  were  voted  hy  Parliament  last  year" 
*^if  yon  had  proposed  a  Eesolution — for 
if  £26,000,000  gives  you  no  security,  rely 
on  it,  £30,000,000  will  not;  it^is  not  any 
power  which  is  in  money  or  oppressive 
taxes  to  secure  you — ^if  you  could  have 
proposed  a  Resolution  like  this,  you  would 
have  come  hefore  the  countiy  with  a  cha- 
racter for  a  regard  for  economy  and  the 
interesta  of  the  common  people,  which,  I 
BAJj  yow  "w^ill  not  earn  if  you  succeed  with 
the  Kesolution  you  have  submitted  to  the 
House.     I  should  like  to  ask  about  this 
expenditure  which  I  condemn,  and  which 
I  think  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
Parliament  and  the  country.     Am  I  hos- 
tile to  any  interest  in  the  country  in  speak- 
ing thus  of  this  grievous  extravagance  ? 
Am  I  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Court  ?     There  is  no  rock  on 
which  so  many  dynasties  have  foundered, 
as  the  rock  of  reckless  and  needless  ex- 
penditure.    Am  I  supposed  to  be  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country?     What   has   destroyed    aristo- 
cracies more  than  the  corruption  engen- 
dered amongst  them  by  the  lavish  expen- 
diture of  public  money,  and  by  the  dis- 
content which  must  be  created  amongst 
the  people  ?     Am  I  hostile  to  the  services 
which  swallow  up  for  the  most  part  these 
sums  }    The  military  service  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  the  servant  of  the  country ; 
it  should  be  the  defender  of  its  rights  and 
its  property ;    it  should  never  be  allowed 
to  grow  to  an  extent,  and  to  be  fed  with 
such  profusion — its  appetite  growing  with 
what  it  feeds  upon, — that  it  becomes  not 
a  blessing,  but  an  evil  of  the  first  magni- 
tude to  the  country.     It  may  be  that  the 
Cabinet  had  hard  work  to  make  up  its 
mind  on  the  subject.     I   suspect  so, — ^I 
know  nothing,  but  having  got  the  Treaty 
in  one  hand,  and  £30,000,000  of  military 
expenditure  in  the  other,  there  must  be 
contending  in  the  Cabinet  two  principles 
very  adverse  in  character,  and  if  that  con- 
tention goes  on  for  anoUier  year,  we  may 
promise  ourselves  another  change  amongst 
the  Gentlemen  who  at  present  occupy  seats 
on  the  Treasury  Benches.     But  hon.  Gen- 
tlmen  have  referred  in  language  of  appre- 
hension to  what  the  next  Parliament  may 
do.     I  am  not  much  afraid  what  the  next 
Parliament  may  do,   or  what   the  next 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  do.    I 

Mr.  Bright 


shall  be  very  glad  if  he  is  more  eco- 
nomical— if  he  has  recourse  more  fully 
to  the  principles  of  direct  taxation, 
so  far  as  he  has  already  established  it. 
But  the  £12,000,000  of  income  tax  is  not 
to  come  off  unless  by  a  reduction  of  Esti- 
mates. You  cannot  go  back  to  the  Excise 
and  Customs.  Let  me  tell  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  represent  so  much  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country,  henceforth  it  is 
written  irrevocably  that  the  vast  expenses 
which  you  are  incurring,  not  for  the  great 
body  of  the  working  people,  for  they  seem 
very  much  alike  in  all  the  old  countries  in 
Europe,  but  if,  as  you  suppose,  for  the  de« 
fence  of  your  property,  then  this  vast  ex- 
penditure must  henceforward  be  charged 
to  the  property  of  the  country.  That  ex- 
penditure and  that  income  tax  are  insepa- 
rably bound  up  together,  and  the  sooner 
people  make  up  their  minds  to  it  the  better. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  speaking 
in  favour  of  the  income  tax  as  it  now 
exists.  I  believe,  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Buckingham,  whose  speech  I  am  sure 
the  House  listened  to  to-night  with  great 
pleasure,  that  the  income  tax,  as  now 
levied,  is  becoming  intolerable.  I  judge 
of  it,  for  one  thing,  by  the  number  of 
letters  which  every  day  I  receive  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  on  the  subject,  and  I 
dare  say  other  Members  receive  aa  many  as 
I  do.  I  judge  of  it  also  from  what  I  see 
in  letters  published  in  the  columns  of  news- 
papers, and  ^m  what  I  hear  from  those 
among  whom  I  mingle.  I  am  in  fkvour 
of  the  income  tax,  so  far  as  it  is  a  direct 
tax  and  a  tax  on  means.  I  support  it  now, 
objectionable  as  it  is,  just  as  I  supported 
it  in  past  years,  because  wo  have  this  pre- 
sent compensation  for  it.  But  the  time 
may  come — it  may  come  next  year — I 
think  it  probably  will  come  next  year,  if 
the  Estimates  be  not  lai^ely  reduced — it 
certainly  will — when  you  will  be  placed 
in  this  difficulty,  that  you  cannot  dispense 
with  the  income  tax,  and  the  country  will 
not  tolerate  it  in  the  shape  in  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  levied.  But  now  the  ques- 
tion is  not  of  the  income  tax,  for  nobody 
proposes  its  abolition  this  year.  The 
question  is  between  the  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  the  Besoluticm  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Essex.  I  am  in  £svonr 
of  the  proposition  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  I  speak  the  sentiments  of 
my  constituents — I  believe  all  but,  if  not 
actually,  universally — and  the  sentiments 
of  every  public  assembly,  so  lar  as  I  hava 
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seeDi  which  has  been  gathered  together 
to  consider  the  question  throughout  the 
country  during  ^e  last  ten  days.     This 
scheme  is  a  great  scheme :  if  it  had  not 
been  for  those   thirty  millions,   what  a 
scheme  it  might  have  been  !    I  heard  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  treading  on 
the  thorny  path  of  those  thirty  millions, 
and  I  did  think  that  there  must  be,  some- 
how or  other,  a  conscience,  which  is  uot 
always  a  convenient  partner  for  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.     I  thought  if  he 
had  the  power  logically  to  carry  out  his 
own  principles,  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  Treaty  and  in  the  tanfp,  there  would 
have  be^i  a  much  larger  reduction  of 
duties  and  a  much  greater  relief  afforded 
to  all  daises  in  the  country.    He  spoke  of 
the  patience  of  the  tax-payers.  Do  not  try 
that  patience  too  far.    I  would  not  ask  yon 
to  be  afraid  of  the  people ;  I  ask  you  only 
to  bo  just  to  them  and  just  to  yourselves. 
It  is  not  the  poor  man  alone  who  suffers 
^m  injustice.     Ho  suffers  now,  and  hea- 
Tily  too ;  but  there  is  a  suffering  hereafter 
if  history  does  not  lie,  that  shall  come 
upon  the  rich  if  they  continue  expenditure 
and  taxaticm  which  are  needlessly  oppres- 
sive to  the  poor.     I  say,  then,  this  scheme 
is  a  great  scheme,  and,  therefore,  I  sup- 
port it    It  relieves  industry  by  the  re- 
moval of  Customs'  duties,   and  abolishes 
one  of  the  very  worst  Excise  imposts  that 
ever  crippled  the  industry  of  any  portion 
of  the  peopla     It  extends  the  hand  of 
friendship,  not  to  a  Government  only,  but 
to  a  great  nation  across  the  Channel.  Amid 
the  much  darkness  of v Europe  it  is  a  spot 
of  light,  and  opens  to  humanity  a  prospect, 

**  Bright  as  the  breaking  East,  as  midday 
prions." 

I  think  it  a  great  measure  of  justice  to 
England — a  great  measure  of  friendship  to 
franco;  and  I  am  convinced  that,  acting 
and  working  through  the  means  of  these 
two  great  nations,  it  will  be  found  here- 
afber  to  be  a  great  measure  of  mercy  to 
Biankind. 

Hb.  WHITESIDE :  Sir,  there  was  one 
^q>reBsion  which  dropped  from  the  lips 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth 
which  I  am  sure  we  all  heard  with  regret, 
that  in  which  he  stated  that  he  perhaps 
might  not  be  in  a  ftiture  Parliament. 
I  beliete,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  in 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
has  seen  fit  to  indulge,  that  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemnn, 
the  good  sense  and  sagacity  shown  in  his 
opimoQSy  and  the  moderaticm  with  which 


he  urges  them,  entitle  him  to  the  respect 
both  of  his  friends  and  his  opx>onent6. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingiiam  has 
given  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  no  reply.  The  opinions  of  a 
statesman  of  experience  meet  with  no 
favour  from  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
only  impression  made  on  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  in  listening  to  the  argu- 
ments of  an  opponent  is  wonder  that  a 
man  can  be  found  so  irrational  as  to  differ 
from  him.  The  fears  and  hobgoblins  that 
haunt  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  are  dis- 
cussed by  the  hon.  Member  with  a  smile 
of  contemptuous  pity.  He  forgives  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  because  he  says  the 
Whig  benches  were  never  known  to 
furnish  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
That  is  the  hon.  Gentleman's  courtes3rto* 
wards  a  great  party  that  has  held  a  high 
position  in  this  country,  that  has  been  led 
by  men  whose  names  are  written  in  the 
history  of  England.  But  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  fallen  into  a  mistake— if  he  will 
pardon  me  for  pointing  out  a  slight  error 
in  one  who  is  generally  so  accurate.  He 
says  he  will  support  a  certain  section  of 
the  administration.  That  is  quite  a  mis- 
take ;  it  is  they  that  support  him,  and  he 
has  not  hesitated  to  announce  that  -if  they 
misbehave— that  is  to  say,  if  they  differ 
from  him — he  will  dismiss  them.  How 
complimentary  is  this  to  statesmen  who 
have  long  held  office ;  especially  how  com- 
plimentary to  the  noble  Viscount  and  the 
other  eminent  persons  who  assist  him  in 
the  administration.  But  let  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman recollect  that  before  now  he  has 
attempted  to  defeat  the  noble  Viscounty 
and  that  in  a  fair  fight  on  a  former  oc- 
casion he  did  not  find  that  noble  Lord 
a  feeble  antagonist.  Parliament,  he  says, 
will  agree  in  his  views.  Sir,  that  is  the 
strongest  argument  against  Parliamentary 
Reform  that  I  ever  heard,  because  if  the 
House  of  Commons  understands  its  duty, 
which  is  to  watch  the  opinions  as  they 
may  be  expressed  of  the  hon.  Memb^ 
for  Birmingham,  if  they  respond  to  all 
he  says,  no  future  Parliament  could  do  hia 
bidding  more  effectually  and  completely. 
Now,  he  means  to  insinuate  that  this  is 
a  question  of  which  nothing  is  to  be  said 
but  on  one  side,  and  that  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done  would  bo  instantly 
to  endorse  eveiy  opinion  he  has  uttered. 
And  what  was  the  style  of  his  speech  to- 
night?  He  informed  U8  first,  of  what  I 
was  glad  to  hear,  for  I  never  heard  them 
before — namely,  the  circumstances  under 
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which  the  negotiatioD,  out  of  which  this 
Treaty  sprung  up,  was  comineiiced.  He 
has  informed  us  that  it  all  arose  out  of  a 
speech  he  himself  made.  He  read  an  ex- 
tract from  that  speech,  and  I  admit  that  it 
is  worth  hearing  a  second  time.  But  hav- 
ing read  that  extract,  with  n  modesty  re- 
markable in  him,  he  then  pointed  out  how 
his  Friend,  Mr.  Cobdcn,  travelling  on  the 
Continent,  and  carrying  that  extract  in  his 
head,  commenced  in  France  a  negotiation 
on  his  own  account,  and  was  then  employ- 
ed by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  effect  the 
most  glorious  Treaty  that  was  ever  entered 
into  between  two  great  kingdoms.  Now, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  says,  that  as  a  Free- 
trader he  supports  this  document  as  it 
stands,  and  expresses  his  astonishment 
that  any  one  can  be  found  to  criticise  it. 
Sir,  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  this  coun- 
ty, men  of  the  soundest  understanding,  in- 
dividuals who  love  their  country  as  dearly 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman  can  do,  have  ven- 
tured, not  in  a  spirit  of  ill-will  or  ani- 
mosity to  France,  but  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty  to  their  country,  to  point  out 
the  blemishes  and  defects  to  be  found  in 
that  Treaty ;  and  that,  as  they  understand 
it,  it  is  a  Treaty,  not  of  reciprocity,  but 
of  a  one-sided  and  partial  character.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  has  not  done  justice  to  his 
opponents.  I  have  always  heard  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  great  men  of  this 
country  to  put  the  arguments  of  their  op- 
ponents more  strongly  than  they  had  been 
put,  in  order  that  their  replies  might  be 
more  brilliant  and  decisive.  But  what  has 
the  hon.  Gentleman  said  with  reference  to 
this  transaction  ?  He  first  gives  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  exports  of  England,  and  in- 
forms us  of  our  great  trade  with  America. 
Quite  true.  The  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
ingham said  the  same  thing  to-night,  and 
pointed  out  with  all  the  good  sense  which 
a  man  thoroughlv  acquainted  with  his 
subject  would  evince,  that  such  is  our 
trade  with  America,  and  it  would  be  idle 
to  expect  we  could  ever  enjoy  the  same 
extent  of  trade  with  France.  And  I 
believe  that  is  quite  true.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  then  said  that  this  Treaty  was 
a  master- piece  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Government  and  a  marvellous 
piece  of  liberality.  And  why  ?  Because, 
ne  said,  the  duties  on  many  articles  were 
much  higher  than  80  per  cent,  but  now, 
owing  to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has 
Xiduced  the  duties  to  the  moderate  amount 
,f§'M  per  cent  for  a  given  time,  to  be  still 
^dfr.  H^hUeside 


further  reduced  to  25  per  cent  at  a  future 
time.  Was  he  authonzed  to  say  that  the 
great  staple  manufactures  of  England  and 
Ireland  could  find  an  entrance  to  France 
under  that  scale  of  duties.  Has  he  any 
right,  in  fair  argument,  to  say  that  the 
dutie9  will  be  less  than  that  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  has  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  of  making  them  ?  Has 
he  any  right  to  argue  that  they  will  be 
different  from  that  which  is  expressed  in 
the  letter  of  the  bond  ?  I  tell  the  hon. 
Gentleman  I  have  been  informed  by  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  manufacturing 
interests,  and  as  respectable  as  himself, 
that  linen  yams  from  Ireland  never  could^ 
with  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  gain  an  en- 
trance into  the  kingdom  of  France.  Nay, 
more — I  have  been  informed  that  under 
that  Treaty,  so  ingeniously  contrived  by 
Mr.  Cobden,  while  under  former  circum- 
stances a  certain  class  of  yams,  the  duty 
upon  which  was  paid  by  weight,  could  be 
admitted,  they  will  now  be  excluded,  while 
the  finer  and  lighter  descriptions  cannot 
be  admitted.  Therefore,  until  we  see  the 
Convention  which  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
table — until  we  know  all  the  details  of  the 
measure  which  is  1x)  consummate  that 
Treaty,  and  with  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man appears  to  be  perfectly  acquainted — 
we  shall  not  thoroughly  understand  the 
grandeur  of  the  scheme  propounded  for 
our  acceptance.  Now,  Sir,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman not  only  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
French  Government,  but  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government.  I  saw  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman leave  his  seat  and  hold  a  brief  con- 
sultation with  Ministers  of  that  section  of 
the  Cabinet  upon  which  he  smiles.  No 
Member  of  the  Cabinet  has  yet  spoken  in 
this  debate ;  no  Minister  has  yet  indicated 
the  policy  of  the  Gbverament  of  this 
country.  But,  somewhat  unexpectedly, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  has  nn- 
dertaken  the  defence  of  a  section  of  the 
Government,  and  of  the  French  adminis- 
tration and  government.  Now,  is  he  quite 
sure  that  this  Treaty  has  been  framed  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  free 
trade  ?  Those  gentlemen  who  write  books 
and  make  speeches  on  the  subject  of  frt*e 
trade  are  a  very  peculiar  race  When  you 
quote  their  books  they  say — **  Ob,  those 
are  written  to  confute  you,  and  not  to  bind 
us.'*  When  you  quote  their  speeches,  they 
say,  free  trade  is  an  excellent  thing ;  but 
if  you  allude  to  its  theory,  they  charge  3rou 
with  the  antiquated  prinoiph^  of  Protec- 
tion.    But  what  is  to  be  thought  of  a 
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Free-trader  who  approves  in  general  of 
TreatieB  of  Commerce  ?  Did  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ever  read  the  Motion  made  hj  Mr. 
Bieardo,  when  that  eminent  person,  skilled 
in  political  economy,  said — "We  want 
trade,  not  Treaties  of  Commerce,  for  they 
are  opposed  to  our  principles ;  **  and  called 
upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
that  day  to  carry  out  those  principles  and 
to  reduce  those  duties  in  a  very  marked 
degree  ?  Does  the  hon.  Gentleman  recol- 
lect the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  that  appeal,  when  he  told  Mr.  Ricardo 
that  it  was  well  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land was  not  committed  to  such  hands  as 
his.  Why,  the  very  thing  itself — a  Treaty 
of  Commerce — is  a  contradiction  of  your 
creed.  Mr.  M'CuUoch  has  said  it.  But 
just  let  us  look  at  this  Treaty  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  consider  what  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  told  us.  We  find  in  it  an  Article 
relating  to  coal — an  article  concerning 
which  the  hon.  Member  has  made  merry. 
What  is  the  nature  of  that  Article  ?  It  is 
a  contract  betweea  France  and  England, 
whereby  England  binds  herself  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  not  to  place  any  duty  on  the 
export  of  coal.  What  is  the  effect  of  that 
Article  ?  It  strips  this  House  of  its  legis- 
lative authority  for  that  time,  and  this 
eountry  of  its  power  to  deal  with  that 
article  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Treaty.  If  die  hon.  Gentleman  is  right 
in  his  argument,  what  follows  i  A  similar 
Treaty  may  be  made  with  Portugal,  with 
Spain,  with  Russia,  and  with  every  country 
in  Europe.  What  becomes,  then,  of  the 
principles  of  the  creed  which  denounces 
such  treaties  on  the  ground  that  they 
fetter  you.  Now,  Sir,  with  reference  to 
the  political  effect  of  that  Article  :  has  it 
none?  The  hon.  Member  derides  the 
antiquated  notion  of  any  articles  being 
considered  contraband  of  war.  I  have  in- 
quired into  the  opinions  of  French  jurists 
upon  this  subject,  and  I  will  mention  a 
(dgnifioant  fact.  French  writers  held  a 
few  years  ago  that  coal  was  contraband  of 
war,  but  they  now  most  suspiciously  hold 
a  different  opinion,  and  say  it  is  not  con- 
traband of  war  because  it  is  wanted  more 
for  French  consumption  than  for  war. 
Then,  Sir,  the  hon.  Gentleman  proceeded 
to  inform  us  that  of  all  the  magnificent 
measures  ever  carried  this  was  the  most 
magnificent.  Will  he  pardon  me  for  saying 
that  he  has  extended  his  researches  but 
slightly  into  the  history  of  Treaties  of  this 
kind  li  he  holds  that  opinion.    He  has 


heard  during  this  debate  of  the  great 
Treaty  of  1787,  carried  by  Pitt.  What 
was  the  character  of  that  treaty  ?  It  was 
a  treaty  of  navigation  and  of  commerce. 
And  why  has  it  been  eulogized  by  great 
writers  on  the  subject  of  free  trade  i  Be- 
cause it  was  founded  upon  commercial 
reciprocity — because  it  secured  no  benefit 
to  one  country  that  was  not  enjoyed  by 
the  other,  and,  therefore,  was  equally 
beneficial  to  both.  Can  any  one  say  that 
this  Treaty  is  of  a  similar  character  ?  The 
hon.  Gentleman  cannot  be  of  that  opinion ; 
and  in  discussing  itMrly  and  freely,  those 
gentlemen  who  sit  here  on  this  (the  Opposi- 
tion) bench  are  not  deserting  the  duty  they 
owe  to  their  country,  but  performing  it 
strictly  and  thoroughly.  Then  the  hon. 
Gentleman  says  that  the  cost  of  coal  to 
France  would  be  very  slight.  That  is  not 
the  question.  He  knows  very  well  that  the 
French  coal  is  not  fit  for  ships  of  war  or 
for  navigation,  while  the  English  coal  is 
eminently  so.  [Mr.  Bbioht  :  No,  no !] 
He  says  "No,''  but  I  say  "Yes,"  and  the 
French  themselves  say  the  same  thing. 
The  English  coal  is  hard,  and  does  not 
break  into  small  particles.  The  fieet  of 
the  French  Emperor,  according  to  the 
accounts  published  of  it,  is  to  extend  to 
100  sail  of  the  line,  and  ^e  vessels  of  that 
fieet  would  lie  like  useless  logs  on  the 
water  unless  they  were  supplied  with  a 
proper  description  of  coal  to  navigate  them. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  then  says  that  the 
French  Emperor  has  acted  wisely,  as  I 
understand  him,  in  effecting  this  Treaty 
without  consulting  the  Legislative  Cham- 
ber of  France.  [Mr.  Bbioht  :  Not  so.  J  I 
understood  the  hon.  Member  to  argue  that 
the  Legislative  Chamber  of  France  was  of 
such  a  character  that  it  was  a  wise  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  not  to  consult 
them. 

Mb.  BRIGHT :  No,  indeed ;  I  did  not 
say  anything  about  it. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE :  Well,  he  certainly 
cast  no  censure  on  the  French  Emperor 
for  not  consulting  his  Legislative  Chamber. 
But,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest 
objections  to  the  principle  of  this  transac- 
tion is  this — that  a  treaty  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  has 
himself  described  it  as — ^namely,  a  treaty 
between  two  nations,  and  which  has  the 
assent  and  cordial  approbation  of  the 
people  of  each.  It  ought  not  to  be  effected 
by  an  absolute  ruler  without  taking  the 
advice  or  the  consent  of  that  portion  of  the 
people  who  are  appointed  to  give  either. 

[Second  Night. 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  oircum* 
stances  connected  with  this  Treaty  that 
such  a  chamber  as  France  possesses,  being 
a  Leg;islatiye  Chamber,  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinion  upon 
this  Treaty ;  and  those  who  are  the  oham* 
pions  of  a  free  and  constitutional  Goyem- 
ment  in  other  countries  ought  not  to  frown 
on  the  Senate,  such  as  it  may  chance  to 
be,  which  exists  in  another  kingdom. 
But  I  have  observed  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  that  he  is  very  well  dis- 
posed towards  absolute  Powers,  and  has 
before  now  pronounced  even  panegyrics 
upon  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French ;  has  condemned  those 
'  who  ventured  to  impugn  their  aggressive 
policy,  censured  those  who  endeavoured  to 
restrain  their  inordinate  ambition;  and  has 
invariably  shown  rather  an  attachment  to 
despotic  power  in  foreign  countries.  I 
maintain  his  speeches  in  this  House  on 
the  subject  of  Bussia  and  of  France  were 
not  speeches  that  were  responded  to  by 
the  English  nation ;  and  I  think  it  is  very 
remarkable  to  observe  in  the  career  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  he  seizes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  denouncing  those  who  ventured 
to  oppose  the  designs  of  Bussia,  or  who 
have  ventured  to  repress  the  ambition  of 
Hie  French  Emperor.  But,  Sir,  when  he 
made  his-  speech  about  Bussia  to-night, 
did  he  recollect  that  of  the  Cabinet — ^that 
celebrated  Cabinet  which  drifted  into  a  war 
with  Bussia — the  present  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  the  shining  ornament  ?  Has  he  con- 
templated that  that  section  of  the  Cabinet 
which  he  now  befriends  were  Members  of 
that  unhappy  Administration  ?  Is  he  of 
opinion  that  they  deserve  censure  for  the 
part  they  took  in  that  Bussian  war  ?  And, 
as  an  economist,  does  ho  not  know  that 
the  cheese-parings  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer sometimes  recommends  are  mere 
mien  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  that 
Bussian  war  ?  If  that  war  was  wrong, 
then  the  gentlemen  who  conducted  that 
war  are  entitled  to  and  deserve  the  cen- 
sure of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham. But  I  observe  in  the  tone  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  speech  something 
not  creditable  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  ob- 
serve that  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham makes  a  distinction  between  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  says  there  is 
a  section  consisting  of  Gentlemen  sitting 
i&ftat  Cabinet  who  might  be  supposed  to 


disapprove  of  war  Estimates,  to  condemn 
the  expense  incurred  in  the  defences  of 
the  country,    and  to  hold   an   opposite 
opinion  from  that  whioh  they  offlbially 
expressed.     If  I  understood  that  rightly, 
as  having  been  spoken  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, I  think  he  pronounced  as  severe  a 
censure  upon  the  right  hon.   Gentleman 
the    Chancellor   of   the   Exchequer  and 
his  friends  as  ever  was   pronounced  by 
one  public  man  upon  another.    If  these 
expenses  have  not  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's cordial  approval,   if   the  policy 
of  the  Ministry  is  not  his  policy,  if  he 
does  not  in  part  assent  to  what  they  are 
doing  in  reference  to    the   expenditure, 
military  and  naval,  of  the  country,  be 
ought  to  join  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham,  and  then  what  power  ooold 
resist  their  united  talents.     The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman seems  bent  upon  oonstrncting  a 
Ministry  that  shall  be  formed  exactly  con- 
foimable  to  his  wishes;  and  he  has  inti- 
mated to  the  Whigs  in  this  House,  once 
constituting  a  formidable  party,  that  the 
knell  of  their  political  doom  is  rung,  and 
that  they  must  no  longer  expect  either  his 
smile  or  his  favour.     I  do  not  exactly 
comprehend  what  he  meant  by  his  disser- 
tation on  the  com  laws,  nor  by  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  naval  and  military  expendi- 
ture.   Why  is  he  not  here  when  these  Esti- 
mates are  moved  for?    Why  is  he  not  here 
to  perform  the  duty  he  owes  to  his  constita- 
ents?   Why  is  he  not  here  to  point  out  the 
extravagance,  and  to   conixol  and  limit 
the  expenditure  he  condemns  so  loudly  ia 
the  lump  ?    Why  ?   because  it  is  easier  to 
make  a  speech  condemning  what  is  done 
by  a  Minister  than  to  discharge  the  labo- 
rious and  painful  duty  which  a  criUeal  ex- 
amination of  that  expenditure  must  impose 
on  him,  and  to  undertake  a  duty  which  he 
has  never  performed  regarding  them.    I 
cannot  understand  the  course  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  taken.    He  has  oommaad* 
ing  eloquence,  untiring  energy,  and  he 
fears  nobody ;  but  why  does  he  not  grapple 
with  the  Minister  who  proposed  these  in- 
ordinate Estimates,  and  make  a  distinct 
proposition  to  the  House  and  to  the  coon- 
try  r    I  believe  that  the  hon.  Member  aote 
wisely  and  prudently,  and  that  be  su^teots 
his  proposition  would  not  meet  with  the 
favour  of  the  House,  and  that  it  would  be 
sure  to  be  dissented  from  by  his  eouotiT* 
men.    The  hon.  Gentleman  condemned  toe 
war  with  China,  and  I  agree  with  him  en 
that  subject.     Mr.  Cobdea  brought  that 
question  before  the  House  in  a  qiirit  of 
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fairness,  and  with  an  ability  and  power  of 
argument  that  commanded  the  assent  of 
those  whom  he  addressed;  but  has  the 
hon.  Member  failed  to  forget  that  he  is 
supporting  a  Ministry  that  has  now  sent 
out|another  warlike  expedition  to  China  ? 
Has  he  forgotten  the  Estimate  of  £850,000 
that  was  delivered  this  morning  as  a  be- 
ginning, a  small  beginning,  for  the  ex- 
penses of  another  Chinese  war,  and  all 
springing  out  of  the  policy  of  the  chief  of 
the  present  Administration,  who  placed  that 
policy  successfully,  but  as  I  think  errone- 
ously, on  the  country.  Why  does  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  abhors  the  principles  of 
war,  aod  who  thinks  this  war  with  China 
barbarous  and  inhuman,  not  stand  up  in 
the  House  and  bring  the  Minister  to  ac- 
count for  his  conduct  respecting  it  ?  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself 
moved  that  Estimate.  Why  was  not  -the 
hon.  Member  in  the  House  ?  He  has  a 
taste  for  irony  and  an  aptitude  for  ridicule, 
and  he  might  have  heard  the  master  of 
rhetoric  deliver  a  sentence  that  no  human 
being  could  listen  to  with  patience,  namely 
— that  powder  and  ball,  and  Armstrong 
guns,  and  30,000  men,  would  be  dis- 
patched as  messengers  of  peace  to  conci- 
liate the  Celestial  Empire.  Did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  imagine  at  the  time  he 
ao  represented  this  waiiike  expedition  to 
the  House,  that  is  was  in  truth  a  mes* 
sage  of  peace  and  conciliation,  and  that 
the  best  way  to  oonciliate  an  ill-used,  op- 
pressed, and  injured  people,  was  to  adopt 
the  policy  pursued,  and  send  out  a  mighty 
armameut  and  troops  to  bombard  and  de- 
stroy the  Celestial  City  ?  Why  does  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  not  oppose 
tiiat  policy?  He  condemns  the  war  in 
China,  but  by  a  strange  inconsistency  sup- 
ports the  Minister  that  makes  war  upon  it, 
and  passes  a  panegyric  on  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  must  have  advised  that 
war  with  China,  who  had  the  talent  and  the 
oapAoity  to  get  us  into  it,  but  who  wanted 
the  talent  and  tact  to  get  us  out  of  it. 
What  is  the  use  of  making  vague  speeches 
that  terminate  in  nothing?  There  is  no 
inconsistency  in  his  own  conduct,  I  admit, 
because  he  is  in  favour  of  peace  and  of 
peace  Estimates.  How  does  he  i*ecoucile 
the  ineonsistency  of  supporting  a  peace 
policy  and  war  Estimates  ?  They  are  irre- 
ooocilable.  He  told  them  the  other  night 
that  if  Gentlemen  on  the  Conservative  side 
of  the  House  thought  fit  to  carry  out  his 
views,  that  they  might  be  sitting  on  the 
Treasury  Bench,  and  that  when  those  Gen- 


tlemen in  the  Ministry  whose  talents  they 
all  admired,  and  whose  abilities  no  one 
would  deny,  ceased  to  be  agreeable  to  him, 
they  must  shift  places  with  their  opponents. 
My  private  opinion  is  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  overrates  his  power. 
He  has  warned  us  in  the  course  of  his  dis- 
cursive address,  in  which  I  think  he  showed 
more  industry  than  originality,  how  a 
former  Beform  Bill  was  carried  by  ^-iolence 
and  clamour.  But  is  it  not  possible  that 
another  Beform  Bill  might  be  carried  by  the 
same  means  ?  When  was  it  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman conceived  that  distate  for  violent 
legislation,  or  damorous  appeals  against 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country, 
that  he  expressed  to-night  ?  I  trust  that 
the  Beform  Bill,  when  it  comes,  will  not 
be  carried  by  clamour,  violence,  or  out* 
rsge,  and  that  we  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  a  future 
Parliament  condemn  the  Estimates  and 
rise  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try. The  hon.  Gentleman  says  he  does  not 
hate  the  aristocmcy,  and  that  on  the  whole 
he  is  no  enemy  to  the  aristocracy.  Well» 
that  is  consolatory;  it  is  an  old  institu- 
tion of  this  country.  I  agree  with  him 
tbat  an  aristocracy  that  sustains  itself 
by  corruption  —  by  a  privileged  abuse  of 
its  power  —  by  a  wosteful  expenditure 
of  the  public  money,  ought  to  fall; 
but  I  believe  the  aristocracy  of  this 
country  will  stand,  notwithstmiding  tha 
assaults  of  the  hon.  Gentleman — that 
it  will  stand  by  reason  of  the  useful 
services  rendered  by  its  Members  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  to  their  country- 
men by  unflinching  patriotism  and  their 
exalted  wisdom.  The  hon.  Gentleman  haa 
not  said  much  upon  the  merits  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  hia 
Budget ;  will  he  allow  me  to  say  a  word, 
and  to  pay  to  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
a  just  compliment?  I  heard  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech  on  opening  hia 
Budget  for  four  hours  without  once  wink- 
ing. I  could  not  do  more  for  Cicero ;  but,. 
Sir,  the  light  of  reason  dispelled  the  delu- 
sion and  chased  away  the  enchantment. 
When  I  considered  the  subject-matter  of 
his  speech,  I  was  convinced  against  it  by 
the  inexorable  logic  of  facts.  The  hon» 
Member  for  Coventry  designated  the 
Budget  as  an  ambitious  Budget;  another 
hon.  Member  characterized  it  as  an  auda- 
cious Budget ;  and  if  I  may  express  myself 
more  modestly  and  measurcdiy,  I  would 
say  it  is  a  hold  experiment  on  the  country. 
The  right  hot).  Gentleman  spent  the  firot 
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hour  of  his  speech  in  explaining,  with 
painful  particularity,  the  amount  of  his 
deficit.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seems 
to  me  on  certain  occasions  to  represent 
himself  in  Parliament  as  an  injured  poli- 
tical economist,  who  is  endeavouring,  hut 
in  vain,  to  stem  a  torrent  of  wasteful  ex- 
penditure perpetrated  hy  a  spendthrift 
Parliament.  Having  created  and  ex- 
plained his  deficit,  he  said  if  his  policy 
were  carried  out  you  would  have  an  over- 
flowing exchequer;  hut  it  was  necessary, 
he  said,  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  the 
disturbing  causes  which  exhausted  our  re- 
sources, and  what  are  they  ?  The  Kussian 
war,  which  he  himself  counselled  and  ad- 
vised. I  admit  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  the  talent  to  fill  the  Exchequer, 
hut  he  has  likewise  the  cleverness  to  empty 
it  effectually.  The  Member  for  Birming- 
ham, a  man  of  sense,  must  know  that  a 
mistaken  war  will  cost  more  than  all  the 
niggardly  economy  of  half  a  century  will 
save.  Having  moralized  on  the  Kussian 
war,  he  proceeded  to  inform  us  what  were 
the  disturbing  causes  which  reduced  his 
balances.  I  was  asked  by  an  East  Indian 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
made  in  the  House  a  speech  about  China, 
and  whether  he  had  stated  that  the  ex- 
pense would  be  half  a  million  for  the  in- 
vasion of  China.  I  said  I  thought  he  did. 
''  Then/'  said  my  informant,  **  the  Budget 
is  a  myth.''  He  then  asked  me,  "  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  the  war  with  Persia  ? "  But 
I  answered  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  and 
I  think,  in  saying  so,  I  speak  the  sense  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  a  war  carried  on  by  the  noble  Viscount 
on  his  own  account.  Mr.  Layard  was  so 
unlucky  as  on  one  occasion  to  ask  the 
noble  Viscount  a  question  about  the  Persian 
war.  He  got  an  answer  that  brought  down 
peals  of  laughter  on  the  unfortunate  inter- 
rogator, and  the  subject  was  never  alluded 
to  afterwards.  But,  said  the  questioner, 
are  you  aware  what  the  bill  was  for  the 
Persian  war  two  millions,  notwithstanding 
the  short  comparative  distance  of  Persia 
from  a  country  where  arms,  ammunition, 
and  troops  were  ?  Well,  said  this  Gentle- 
man, you  may  be  sure  that  if  the  war  with 
China  is  a  reality,  and  if  the  business  is  to 
be  done,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
ought  to  have  fixed  the  cost,  and  modestly 
fixed  it  at  four  millions,  llie  paper  of 
this  morning  makes  a  beginning  of 
£850,000 — a  figure  which  ought  to  re- 
commend itself  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Birmingham. 

Mr.  WkUeiKk 


I  appeal  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer whether  that  is  not  a  disturbing 
cause  in  his  Budget,  and  I  think  he  will 
leave  the  lucky  Gentleman  who  succeeds 
him  a  deficit  of  twelve  millions,  as  the 
hon.  Member  for '  Portsmouth  said,  in- 
c]uding  the  indefinite  expense  of  the 
Chinese  war,  combined  with  his  lamenta- 
tions that  he  could  not  give  us  a  more 
generous  Budget.  Having  pointed  out  his 
deficit,  one  would  have  supposed  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  have  exercised 
his  marvellous  ingenuity  to  show  us  how 
it  might  be  supplied,  but,  instead  of  this, 
he  proceeded  with  indefatigable  industrj- 
to  make  still  further  and  greater  gaps  in 
his  revenue.  Having  explained  what  sum 
had  to  be  paid,  he  went  on  simply  to 
propose  a  double  income  tax.  Now,  if  he 
wishes  to  know  why  we  venture  to  oppose 
him  on  the  Budget,  I  will  tell  him.  My 
notion  of  the  character  of  his  speech  was, 
that  he  sincerely  regretted  that  the  in- 
come tax  was  not  greater,  and  that  if  he 
coidd  he  would  make  it  more — not  having 
the  fear  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Binning* 
ham  before  him,  who,  I  remember,  reso- 
lutely said  last  Session  that  if  he  were 
alive,  he  would,  in  the  next  Parliament, 
face  and  confront,  and  put  down,  the 
Minister  who  would  presume  to  maintain 
that  most  odious  of  all  taxes  ever  invented 
by  statesmen.  He  has  performed  his 
threat,  and  kept  his  word.  He  is  here  to 
compliment  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer on  the  income  tax.  I  think  that  a 
Gentleman  whose  ideas  of  political  economy 
are  so  accurate  and  clear,  has  altered  his 
own  opinion,  and  that  when  the  good  time 
comes,  and  the  new  Parliament  arrives, 
and  the  Whigs  are  scattered  to  the  winds 
and  their  party  shattered  into  fragments, 
that  then  the  great  system  of  direct  taxa- 
tion to  which  he  had  alluded  would  be 
carried  out  effectually  by  a  brilliant  trium- 
virate consisting  of  himself,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bochdale,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Now,  what  did  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  do  when  he  made 
an  hiatus  in  his  revenue  ?  He  said,  you 
must  take  away  the  duty  on  wine.  Suppose 
there  was  no  Treaty  with  France,  still  it 
might  be  said  if  you  could  reduce  the  duty 
on  tea  and  sugar,  paper  and  wine,  you 
would.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  mis* 
understands  the  policy  of  Bii'  Eobert  Peel. 
That  policy  was  not  to  dry  up  sources  of 
revenue.  His  policy  was  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  consumable  articles,  expecting, 
and  wisely  so,  that  by  a  greater  consump- 
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tion  the  revenue  would  be  increased? 
Now,  what  is  the  ground  on  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ushered  in 
his  views  ?  Was  there  anything  more  un- 
fair or  unsound  than  the  analogy  he  pre- 
sented to  the  House  to  induce  it  to  adopt 
his  proposal  first  of  a  3«.  and  then  of  a  1«. 
duty  on  wines  ?  **  Wine,"  he  said,  "  was 
said  to  be  the  rich  man's  luxury.  The 
same  was  once  said  of  tea,  but  it  was  re- 
duced and  became  the  poor  man's  neces- 
sary, and  if  you  follow  my  advice  the  same 
consequences  will  follow."  He  put  it 
very  eloquently — ^but  it  was  a  brilliant  fal- 
lacy. Consider  the  nature  of  the  article, 
and  the  class  of  the  consumers — consider 
the  history  of  taxation  in  every  country 
in  Europe,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  there 
never  was  a  more  unjust  analogy.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asked  why 
should  not  the  article  of  tea  be  called  a 
luxury  as  well ;  but  the  masterly  autho- 
rity of  Adam  Smith  differs  from  him,  for 
when  he  distinguishes,  in  his  able  work, 
articles  which  are  necessaries  from  lux- 
uries, he  places  the  article  of  wine  in  the 
cat^^ry  of  luxuries,  and  declares  his 
opinion  that  it  should  be  taxable  as  such. 
M'Cnlloch,  in  writing  on  taxation,  is  of 
the  same  opinion.  All  the  authorities  are 
against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
analogy  he  puts  defeats  his  argument, 
namely,  the  great  consumption  of  tea.  I 
have  looked  through  the  whole  of  the  re- 
turns, not  merely  in  this  country,  but  in 
Belgium  and  France,  and  the  facts  are 
just  the  converse.  No  more  interesting 
paper  can  be  read  than  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  sent  from  Paris 
in  1849  to  examine  info  the  cause  why 
wine  was  not  consumed  more  largely  in 
Belgium  after  the  differential  duty  in 
faTour  of  French  wines  in  that  country. 
The  question  the  Commissioners  had  be- 
fore them  was  whether  wine  might  not  be 
largely  consumed  in  Belgium,  and  what 
habits  tended  towards  the  consumption 
of  that  article.  They  investigated  that 
subject  with  the  acuteness  for  which 
Frenchmen  are  remarkable,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  in  exact  prc^rtion  as  you 
find  tea,  and  cocoa,  and  coffee,  and  beer 
oonsomed  by  the  masses,  will  you  find 
wine  consumed  precisely  in  the  opposite 
degree.  So  here  likewise  the  same  results 
will  follow,  and  the  writers  on  political 
economy  pointed  to  that  very  fact  They 
constructed  tables  to  prove,  and  to  prove 
to  demonstration,  that  the  article  of  tea 
8  unlimited  in  consumption ;  that  tea  may 


be  consumed  by  the  young,  the  old,  the 
sick,  the  strong  man  and  women ;  but  that 
wine  is  to  be  put  in  au  opposite  category. 
Therefore,  the  analogy  contended  for  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentioman — ^namely,  that 
wine  would  be  consumed  in  the  same 
way  as  tea  was  utterly  unsound,  and 
was  contradicted  by  the  very  facts  found 
recorded  in  the  books  to  which  I  have  re- 
feiTed.  Now,  what  authority  had  he  for 
showing  that  wine  would  greatly  increase  ^ 
Was  it  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  was  it  Pitt  ? 
Why,  Pitt  raised  the  duty  on  wine,  and 
at  the  time  when  the  duty  was  the  highest 
the  consumption  did  not  fall  off,  and  he 
got  the  most  money.  What  was  the 
opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Genticman  him- 
self on  the  subject  ?  Why,  when  I  desire 
to  answer  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, I  will  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford.  He  has  himself  given  the  reason 
why  the  whole  of  his  plan  is  impracticable. 
I  will  now  read  to  you  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  never  heard  anything  more 
satisfactory.  Indeed,  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  I  induced  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  withdraw  his  Budget.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  1853  said : — 

"  I  will  first  mention  an  article  of  importance 
in  which  we  can  make  no  change,  and  that  article 
is  wine.  I  refer  to  thit  tax,  as  it  is  a  tax  of 
peculiar  susceptibility,  and  the  cause  of  an  agita- 
tion out  of  doors  which  is  almost  as  perilous  to 
the  wine  duties  as  certain  climates  are  to  the 
growth  of  wine  itself ;  and  because  it  is  desirable 
that  if  the  House  and  the  Government  think  no 
change  can  be  made  in  the  duty,  that  opinion  of 
the  House  and  the  GoTcmment  should  be  clearlj 
and  intelligibly  expressed." 

And  he  then  said,  as  is  customary  with 
gentiemen  of  that  school,  there  are  three 
courses  to  take : — 

"  There  are  three  plans,  any  one  of  which  may 
be  followed  with  regard  to  wines.  One  would  be 
to  reduce  the  duty  to  a  low  uniform  duty  of  It.  M. 
or  2f.,  or  at  most  2f .  6d,  the  gallon." 

Now,  recollect  the  effect  which  also  must 
attend  the  present  scheme : — 

'*  Now,  you  cannot  do  that  unless  yon  are  pro- 
pared  to  sacrifice  an  amount  of  revenue  for  11m 
first  year  of,  at  the  very  least,  £700,000,  besidM 
an  additional  diflSculty  in  regard  to  the  drawback 
on  stocks  on  hand." 

We  have  not  heard  what  the  drawback 
will  be  now.  I  think  the  answer  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentieman  was  a  litUe  yague 
on  that  subject — 

'*With  respect  to  which,"  he  goes  on,'<it  ii 
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not  impossible  that  the  GoTernment  might  form  » 
sturdy  Resolution,  to  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons might  be  induced  not  to  concur.  But 
whether  that  bo  so  or  not,  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of 
£700,000  on  the  article  of  wine  is  very  serious, 
and  the  importance  of  the  change  in  connection 
with  its  cost  will  not,  we  think,  advantageously 
bear  a  comparison  with  other  objects  which  .the 
Government  have  in  hand.  Another  plan  would 
be  to  fix  a  duty  of  several  rates  on  wine  of  diflTer- 
ont  values,  somewhat  resembling  the  duty  on 
difibrent  qualities  of  sugar.  But  if  that  is  at- 
tended with  difficulty  in  the  case  of  sugar,  witli 
bow  much  greater  difficulty  would  it  be  attended 
in  that  of  wine  ?  It  has  many  recommendations 
certainly,  and  this  among  them,  that  it  would 
admit  low  classes  of  wine  at  a  smaller  loss  to  the 
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That  is  as  good  now  as  it  was  then. 

"  But  the  revenue  departments  will  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  carrying  out  such  a  system. 
It  would  be  complex  In  its  operations ;  the  wine 
trade,  almost  to  a  man,  are  opposed  to  it ;  and  I 
oannot  say  that  public  opinion  is  so  much  in  its 
favour  as  to  induoe  us  to  attempt  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  That  being  so.  there  is  no  choice  for  us 
but  to  say  that,  whatsoever  be  our  opinion  of  the 
operation  of  the  present  wine  duty,  we  are  unable 
to  propose  any  change  in  it,  and  we  must  pursue 
the  third  and  only  remaining  plan — that  is,  to  re- 
tain the  existing  duty.  While  we  cannot  propose 
any  change  in  it  at  the  present  time,  neither  can 
we  see  any  definite  or  early  prospect  of  a  change 
hereafter." 

Now  I  would  ask  the  House  whether  that 
argument  is  not  as  good  an  argument  now 
as  then.  Will  you  answer  this  question  ? 
Are  you  aholishing  the  wine  duty  from  a 
sincere  conviction  that  you  are  aholishing 
it  wisely  and  safely;  or  ai*e  you  aholish- 
ing the  duty  in  consequence  of  the  French 
Treaty,  and  nothing  else?  Why,  when 
the  wine  merchants  held  their  meeting, 
they  stated  that  the  plan  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  was  impracticahle — 
that  is,  the  alcoholic  test.  I  happen  to 
know  a  gentleman  who  went  to  Paris  to 
see  the  way  in  which  they  test  the  alco- 
holic strength,  and  he  said,  **  It  will  re- 
quire a  chemist  to  do  it;  the  plan,  for 
quick  and  ordinary  business,  is  impracti- 
cable." Now,  one  word  about  the  paper 
duty.  This  Treaty  stated  the  fact,  that 
French  paper  is  to  be  introduced  into  this 
country;  and  in  the  same  document  the 
raw  material  from  which  they  make  paper 
is  prohibited  being  exported  to  this  coun- 
try. Do  you  call  that  commercial  reci- 
procity ?  It  is  commercial  reciprocity  on 
one  side.  While  I  hold  that  a  ti^aty 
which  gives  reciprocal  duties  to  be  right, 
for  that  reason  I  hold  this  Treaty  to  be 
wrong.  The  righfr  hon.  Gentleman  wound 
up  his  financial  scheme  in  a  short  and 
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summary  manner  —  that  is,  by  doubling 
the  income  tax.  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
character  of  that  tax.  I  forgive  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  many  mistakes.  I  for- 
give him  the  result  of  the  succession  duty, 
as  I  consider  ho  carried  that  measure  with 
great  ability ;  but  his  calculations,  though 
elaborate  and  ingenious,  were  wrong.  I 
do  not  censure  him  on  that  ground,  but 
what  I  cannot  underatand,  and  what  I 
never  will  submit  to  patiently  and  silently, 
is,  to  hear  a  gentleman  of  his  attainments 
and  his  position  inform  me  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  income  tax,  and  then  tell  me 
to  double  and  to  adopt  it.  I  recollect  one 
sentence  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  to 
the  whole  policy  of  the  income  tax.  It 
did  him  the  highest  honour,  and  I  have 
never  forgotten  it  since,  and  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will  resume  his  old  position,  and  perhaps 
a  higher  position  than  ho  now  holds,  one 
independent  of  office,  the  representative 
of  the  learning,  piety,  and  wisdom  of  the 
country,  he  would,  I  think,  ieel  forcibly 
the  appeal  he  made  to  Parliament  in  re- 
ference to  that  tax. 


**  No  doubt  the  income  tax  has  a  great  many 
recommendations  as  part  of  the  permaoent  re* 
venae  of  the  country,  hut  there  are  also  great 
objections  against  it.  One  is  a  moral  objection, 
for  I  boliere  it  docs  more  than  any  other  tax  to 
demoralise  and  corrupt  the  people,  not  from  the 
extent  of  its  leyy,  not  from  the  fault  of  thoea  who 
levj  it»  but  from  the  essential  nature  of  the  tax 
itself." 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  statesman  of  the 
highest  character  informing  us  in  the  same 
speech  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had 
studied  the  subject  with  the  deepest  and 
closest  attention  announcing  that  the  in- 
come tax  is  the  most  demoralising  and 
corrupt  of  any.  Having  established  that 
great  truth — having  shown  that  it  is  a  de- 
moralizing tax — that  it  changes  the  manly 
virtues  of  the  Englishman  into  the  oppo- 
site vices — makes  him  a  deceitful,  schem- 
ing, hypocritical,  lying  character;  some- 
times, it  is  true,  exhibiting  remorse  and 
repentance  by  making  restitution.  If  this 
tax  is  to  be  doubled,  then,  according  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  we  are  to  double 
the  immorality  and  double  the  corruptioa 
of  the  country.  Now,  Sir,  I  agree  with 
him  in  that  opinion,  whioh  he  deliberately 
expressed.  I  believe,  as  he  declared,  that 
of  all  taxes  the  income  tax  is  the  most 
tnischievous.  He  has  given  me  no  suf- 
ficient reason  for  now  increasing  its  im- 
morality and  doubling  its  corruption,  and» 
acting  on  the  opinion  he  proclaimed^  with 
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all  tbe  fervour  of  conviction,  I  roust  say 
that  I  never  will  consent  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  doubling  a  tax  which  is 
the  most  vicious  in  our  system  of  taxation, 
which  demoralizes  and  corrupts  our  coun- 
try. How  a  Gentleman  can  call  on  the 
House  of  Commons  to  double  that  tax 
without  holding  out  the  slightest  chance 
of  amelioration,  but  rather  pointing  to  an 
increase  and  future  addition  to  that  tax, 
how  he  expects  us  to  be  convinced  by  such 
arguments  passes  my  comprehension.  It 
is  a  tax  which  corrupts  society,  and  there- 
fore I  oppose  it.  I  believe  the  wine  duty 
ought  not  to  be  reduced,  and  therefore 
I  object  to  its  reduction.  I  believe  the 
paper  duty  ought  not  now  to  be  repealed, 
altliough,  as  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Portsmouth  says,  it  may  hereafter  most 
properly  be  reduced,  but  not  now.  I 
believe,  according  to  the  speeches  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle  and  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Kidderminster, 
some  few  years  ago,  that  where  a  de- 
ficiency exists  you  ought  not  to  draw 
bilk  on  futurity  und  leave  to  another 
year  all  the  confusion  of  the  finances  of 
the  present  which  your  impolicy  may  have 
created.  For  these  reasons,  I,  for  one, 
think  that  the  Treaty  requires  to  be  re- 
considered, and  reconsidered  in  three  or 
four  important  particulars,  and  that  the 
Budget  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
is  unwise  and  inexpedient,  and  ought  to 
be  Ktsisted 

Me.  C aIiDWELL  :  Sir,  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  conspires  with  the  admonition 
which  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  has  just  spoken 
furnishes  to  warn  me  against  any  vague 
observations  on  general  subjects.  I  shall, 
therefore,  confine  myself,  in  the  course  of 
the  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  make, 
to  that  which  is  the  legitimate  question 
under  the  notice  of  Uie  House.  The 
Beaolution  which  has  been  submitted  to 
us  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Essex  sets 
forth,  I  must  admit,  most  candidly  and 
fairly  the  policy  of  the  party  to  which  he 
belongs.  He  protests  against  the  whole 
scheme  of  ihe  Government,  rather  than 
raises  objections  to  particular  provisions. 
He  calls  upon  the  House  in  the  most  ex- 
^cit  manner,  to  reject  the  Treaty  with 
France,  and  to  give  its  assent  to  none  of 
those  great  and  important  remissions  of 
taxation  which  are  proposed  in  the  finan- 
cial scheme  of  the  Government.  He  does 
not  mek,  in  shinrt,  to  kidnap  a  single  vote. 


but  invites  hon.  Members  to  go  with  him 
into  the  lobby  upon  grounds  the  most  in- 
telligible and  direct.  Let  us,  then,  clearly 
understand  the  position  in  which  the  coun- 
try is  placed.  You  are  now  called  upon 
to  provide  the  largest  military  Estimates 
which  probably  any  legislative  assembly 
was  ever  called  upon  to  vote  in  a  time  of 
peiice.  This  financial  year  is,  moreover, 
rendered  remarkable  by  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  a  large  remission  of  the  public 
burdens  consequent  on  the  falling  in  of 
the  Long  Annuities.  Now  how,  let  me 
ask,  ought  we,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  proceed  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Essex 
contends  that  the  £2,000,000  and  up- 
wards which  we  gain  by  the  remission 
I  have  just  mentioned  ought  to  be  taken 
advantfl^  of  with  the  view  of  reducing 
the  income  tax.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the 
other  hand,  invites  you  to  avaU  yourselves 
of  this  sum  to  enable  you  to  pursue  still 
further  that  great  and  beneficial  policy 
from  which  such  invaluable  results  have 
been  experienced.  But  let  me  for  a  mo- 
ment call  your  attention  to  the  Estimates ; 
and  in  doing  so  I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  I  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  has»- 
considering  those  obligations  under  which 
he  and  his  Colleagues  were  formerly  placed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham- 
displayed  to-night  the  quality  of  political 
gratitude  to  but  small  advantage  in  com-, 
menting  upon  the  lucid  and  brilliant  speech 
which  that  hon.  Member  has  addressed  to 
the  House.  But  to  return  to  the  subject 
of  the  Estimates ;  I  am  perfectly  ^e  to 
admit  that  I  think  great  honour  is  due 
to  the  Government  by  which  we  have 
been  preceded  in  office  for  having  called 
upon  Parliament  to  sanction  an  increase  in 
our  expenditure  with  the  object  of  placing 
the  honour  and  safety  of  the  nation  be- 
yond dispute.  And  I  feel  assured  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  success  of  politi- 
cal parties,  and  to  whatever  side  the 
smiles  of  fortune  may  incline,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  will  find,  when 
he  appeals  to  that  public  opinion  whiohy 
he  says,  is  the  last  resort,  that  thete  is  no 
subject  on  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  more  tmanimous  than  they  are 
with  respect  to  that  which  involves  the 
maintenance  of  our  naval  and  military 
services  upon  a  footing  calculated  to  secure 
the  safety  and  honour  of  the  country,  un- 
limited and  unmodified  by  mere  financial 
considerations.    Having  those  large  Esti- 


mates,  then,  to  provide,  with  the  view  of  I 
securing  that  object,  and  having  a  remis- 
sion of  over  £2,000,000   on   the   public 
burdens   owing  to  the  fulling  in  of  the 
IiODg  Annuities,  next  cornea  the  question 
whether  you  are  to  adopt  a  policy  of  ata-  ! 
tionary  finance,  or  to  take  another  onward  ' 
step  in  that  policy  of  progressive  finance 
to  whoso  benefits  wo  are  each  and  all  of ! 
US  witneasea.     Hon.  Qentiemen  opposite,  | 
indeed,  dcaire  that  wc  should  deal  with 
other  sources  of  revenue  than  those  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
tbo  Exchequer  has  fixed  upon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  our  inoreased  expenditure. 
They  have,  however,  failed  to  inform  us 
on  what  articles  contributing  to  the  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  of  the  people  at  large 
additional   taxation  to  supply  the  defl- 
eiency  between  our  income  and  expendi- 
ture is  to  be  raised.     In  1852,  the  year 
preceding  that  in  which  the  great  increase 
in  our  Eatimatea  took  place,  the  revenue 
derived  from  those  other  sources  to  which 
hon.  Gentlemen  seem  desirous  particularly 
to  draw  our  attention  was  £48.000,000. 
In  the  present  year  you  have  an  increase 
of  nearly  £14,000,000  in  your  naval  and 
military    Estimates,    as   compared   with 
1852,  tor  which  you  have  to  provide ;  and 
is  the  whole  of  that  sum,  let  me  ask,  to 
be  made  up  by  the  income  tax  ?     Why,  if 
^ou  take  into  account  the  produce  of  the 
income  tax  in  1582,  as  contrasted  with  its 
estimated  amount  for  the  preseut  year,  you 
will  find  that  the  additional  aum  raised 
by  the  tax  is  only  £5,500,000.     Whence, 
then,  comes  the  remainder  of  the  large 
increase  that  has  taken  place   in  your 
naval  and  military  expenditure  i     From 
those  other  sources  of  revenue  to  which 
you  refer.  Bat,  you  will  say,  the  argument 
on  this   head  faila,  because  those    other 
aonrcea  are  not  the  subject  of  remission  of 
taxation.    The  greater  amount  which  is 
now  raised  from  them  is,  then,  the  result 
rosperity  of  the  people, 
rou  have  increased  the 
sources  without  adding 
the  community  that  we 
o  take  another  step  in 
1.      Since  1862,  when 
les  of  revenue  yielrled 
lave  dimiuisbed  by  suc- 
Cnstoms  and  Excise  by 
rd;  and  yet  they  pro- 
ud than  they  did  at  the 
by  the  anccesaive  reim- 
icome  tax  that  this  ex- 
has  been  obtained,  and 
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through  the  agency  of  the  income  tax  yon 
are  now  able  to  remove  from  the  publio 
shoulders  a  burden  greater  than  the  large 
increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  navy 
and  military  expenditure  for  which  wo 
have  to  provide.  But  the  hon.  and  learned 
Oontleman  who  has  just  sat  down  says, 
we  are  not  taking  another  step  in  ths 
course  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  began.  Sir 
Kohert  Peel,  he  says,  uudersfood  the  in- 
atrument  with  which  he  worked,  and  he 
adopted  a  plan  hy  which  when  he  re- 
moved taxes  he  added  to  the  productive- 
ness of  the  revenue.  I  forget  whether  tha 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  in  Parlia- 
ment at  tlie  time ;  but  let  me  ask  him 
whether  he  remembers  when  the  duties  on 
glass,  cotton,  wool,  and  a  hundred  other 
articles  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
Cuatoma  ?  When  we  repealed  the  duty  on 
glass,  bricks,  soap,  and  other  articles,  and 
when  we  now  propose  to  repeal  the  doty 
on  paper,  is  it  the  doctrine  of  Gentlemen 
opposite  that  in  no  shape  do  we  retum 
the  revenue  to  the  Exchequer,  because  we 
cannot  obtain  it  from  those  very  artioles 
themaelvea  ?  Bo  you  not  increase  tiie  in- 
dustry of  the  country  ?  Do  you  not  give 
more  employment,  and  add  to  the  wages 
of  those  employed ;  and,  by  stimulating 
consumption,  add  at  the  same  tiine  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country  and  to  its  revenae? 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  appealed 
to  Adam  Smith.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  deep  in  the  study  of  Adam  Smith's 
works  i  but  aeventy  years  ago  this  doo- 
trine  was  laid  down  in  his  hook,  that  if 
yon  were  to  reduce  the  Cueloms'  duties  to 
a  small  number  of  articles  in  general  con- 
sumption, you  would  find  that  the  net  re- 
sults would  not  bo  diminished,  and  that 
yourtradewouldbegreatlyincreased.  And 
so  we  have  found  during  the  last  fifteen 
yeara,  when  step  by  step  we  hove,  through 
the  agency  and  instrumentality  of  the  in- 
come tax  removed  burdens,  increased  the 
meansof  industry,  and  added  to  the  comets 
and  consuming  power  of  the  community. 
The  policy  we  have  pursued  has  conferred 
innumerable  benefits  on  the  country.  It 
has  trebled  your  foreign  trade,  added  to 
the  wealth  of  every  part  of  the  community, 
diminished  the  expenditure  for  pauperism 
and  the  returns  of  crime,  and,  indeed,  pro- 
dnced  almost  every  social  benefit  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislature  could  confer. 
But  wo  have  heard  to-night  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  foreign  rotations  of  the 
country.  We  have  lieard  of  the  eitensi« 
trade  that    has  under   this  enLJ^tenfid 
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policy  been  carried  on  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  Since  1842,  when  this 
policy  began,  wo  have  had  frequent  dis- 
putes with  the  Unit^  States,  and  it  will 
be  recollected  that  in  1846  there  was  a 
feeling  of  the  deepest  anxiety  lest  those 
disputes  should  involve  us  in  the  calamity 
of  war  with  that  country.  In  the  year 
just  passed  we  have  had  a  misunderstanding 
with  the  United  States,  but  no  feeling  ot 
anxiety  was  felt  by  the  public  on  the  sub- 
ject. Why  ?  Because  such  had  been  the 
growth  of  commercial  intercourse  between 
file  two  nations  in  the  interval — so  strong 
were  the  commercial  recognizances  into 
which  the  two  nations  had  entered — so 
great  the  securities  they  had  mutually 
given  for  the  maintenance  of  peace — that 
no  man  believed  that  any  carelessness  or 
neglect  or  want  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
either  Government,  or  of  both,  could  be 
the  cause  of  war  between  them.  If  that 
has  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
United  States,  what  may  we  not  anticipate 
from  the  present  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France  ?  Is  there  any  commodity  which 
France  produces  that  we  do  not  want  or 
any  that  we  produce  that  France  does  not 
want?  Some  gentlemen  talked  as  if 
French  wines  were  naturally  hateful  to 
the  English  constitution  ;  but  is  there  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  idea  that  the 
produce  of  the  one  country  can  be  injurious 
to  the  other,  and  can  any  good  reason  be 
shown  why  the  population  of  the  one 
country  should  not  desire  to  enjoy  the 
productions  of  the  other  ?  The  two  nations 
— the  greatest  and  most  highly  civilized  of 
the  world,  appear  destined  by  nature  to 
consume  each  other's  produce.  Yet  our 
trade  with  France  is  not  so  great  as  with 
Holland  or  the  Hans  Towns.  And  why 
have  we  not  a  large  trade  with  France  ? 
"We  had  one  once,  but  the  Treaty  which 
arose  out  of  the  national  jealousy  of  France 
put  an  end  to  it,  and  in  this  respect  was 
the  most  successful  for  its  evil  purpose  of 
any  that  has  ever  been  negotiated.  David 
Hume,  a  hundred  years  ago,  wrote  in  this 
strain  respecting  the  trade  that  had  been 
destroyed  between  the  two  countries.  He 
said — 


«« 


Oar  jealousy  and  hatred  of  France  are  Trithout 
bounds.  These  passions  and  prejudices  have  raised 
innunierable  barriers  and  obstructions  in  the  way 
of  conimeroo,  and  we  are  commonly  aooused  of 
being  the  aggressors.  What  is  the  result  ?  We 
have  lost  tne  French  manufactures,  and  our 
woollen  manufactures  have  been  transferred  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  where  we  pay  a  higher  price 
fSwrwhat  we  get.    Every  new  vineyard  in  France 


formed  to  supply  us  with  wine  would  necessitate 
the  establishment  of  an  equivalent  manu&cture 
to  supply  them  with  English  goods." 

But  that  is  not  the  view  taken  by  Gentle- 
men opposite.  They  are  such  enthusiasts 
in  free  trade,  these  recent  converts,  that 
they  will  not  allow  you  to  introduce  free 
trade  through  the  agency  of  a  treaty  which 
would  put  an  end  to  the  protection  that  ori- 
ginated in  atreaty.  But  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  seemed  to  be  horrified 
at  the  idea  of  free  trade  in  France  being 
introduced  under  the  constitution  of  things 
now  existing  in  that  country,  and  even, 
as  he  seemed  to  think,  in  opposition  to  the 
constitution  under  which  the  French  people 
lived.  Suppose  the  French  had  reached 
that  stage  of  progress  when  they  are  pre- 
pared, not  to  adopt  free  trade  pure  and 
simple,  but  only  in  the  shape  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty — why,  if  the  conditions  of 
the  Treaty  are  favourable  to  us,  and  if  it 
is  a  recommendation  to  France  that  the 
object  should  be  carried  out  under  the 
form  of  a  treaty— why  should  we  not  be 
permitted  to  treat  with  them  in  that  shape  ? 
We  have  hud  considerable  difficulty  in  con- 
verting hon.  Gentlemen  opposite;  after 
long  years  of  exertion  we  have  now 
satisfactorily  accomplished  that  task ;  why 
then  should  not  the  Government  be  per- 
mitted to  pursue  with  regard  to  tiie 
French  that  plan  which  will  most  re- 
commend to  their  feelings  the  great  ob- 
jects of  commercial  freedom  ?  Of  one  thing 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman; when  once  a  nation  has  begun 
to  ta^te  the  benefits  which  freedom  of 
commerce  necessarily  confers,  their  own 
experience  will  lead  them  to  walk  onward 
in  the  same  course.  Probably  not  twenty 
years  will  expire  before  the  most  deter- 
mined opponent  of  these  liberal  measures 
now  existing  in  France  will  be  as  cordial, 
as  enthusiastic,  a  supporter  of  them  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  himself.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  objected  to  have 
these  commercial  relations  with  France  ex- 
cept in  a  perfectly  constitutional  manner ; 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Portsmouth  (Sir  F.  Baring)  objected  to 
have  them  at  all.  The  policy  of  the  French 
in  Italy  did  not  please  him,  and  therefore 
he  did  not  see  the  use  of  making  a  com- 
mercial Treaty  with  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  Sir,  I  believe  our  policy  should  be 
to  break  down  the  barriers  which  have  so 
long  separated  the  two  countries,  by  intro- 
ducing the  products  of  the  one  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  other;  and  by  so  doing  I 
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feel  asanred  ve  Bbdl  be  oonfemng:  on  i 
kind  as  well  as  on  ouraelreB  a  benefit  and 
a  blessing  second  only  to  that  which  ac- 
companied the  downfall  of  Protection  itself 
in  thia  country.  Sir,  there  were  many 
points  in  the  hon.  and  learned  Uember' 
speech  on  which  I  should  hare  liked  to 
(rffer  some  observatious,  but  already  wc 
have  passed  the  hour  at  which  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  enter  on  those  parts 
of  the  question.  Before  I  conclude,  how- 
ever, 1  wish  to  say  another  word  with  re- 
gard to  the  case  put  by  the  right  bon 
Banmet  the  Member  for  Portsmouth.  He 
looks  with  dismay  at  the  future  prospects 
if  this  financial  scheme  be  carried ;  but  he 
did  not  tell  us  in  what  way  the  dismay 
was  to  be  remedied  by  the  adoption  of 
diffenint  counsels.  If  we  have  a  large  ex- 
penditure to  meet — and  no  one  more  cor- 
dially than  myself  believes  that,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  incur  that  great 
expenditure — but  if  that  great  expenditure 
must  be  incurred,  the.  ways  and  means  must 
be  provided.  We  have  had  on  able  speech 
to-night  from  a  distinguished  financial  au- 
thority ;  be  ended  hy  landing  us  in  a  de- 
ficiency of  £2,000,000,  offering  no  sugges- 
tion BS  to  how  that  should  be  supplied. 
Probably  he  would  recommend  an  eiport 
duty  on  coal.  The  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Stamford  had  not  solved  the 
problem  how  the  deflciency  could  bo  met 
without  an  addition  of  taxation,  To  what 
new  tax  did  he  refer  f 

Sia  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE :  None 
whateTer.  I  took  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  own  figures. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  ;  So  far  as  I  could 
make  out,  the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  tell 
us  how  the  deficiency  should  be  made  up. 
The  question  simply  turns  on  this, — how 

—    "  -    " 0,000  the  produce  of  the 

to  be  utilized  ?  The  Mo- 
I.  Member  for  North  Essex 
diminishing  theiucome  tax. 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  says ; 
;  sum  of  £2,000,000  in  a 
ball  remove  the  pressure 
from  the  shoulders  of  the 
shall  unfett«r  industry; 
mulate  trade;  which  shall 
ofort  of  the  people;  which 
leir  powers  of  expenditure 
ndation  of  (iiture  additions 
of  tlic  Exchequer."  There 
ed  a  considenible  period 
.0  advance  has  been  nude 
oommercinl  freedom.  W« 
idt 


have  had  theJbenefloent  experience  of  the 
great  experiment  of  former  years.  Wc 
have  a  more  loyal  and  contented  people, 
and  the  same  produce  of  the  Exchequer 
as  before  that  great  experiment  wSs  made. 
I  say  it  is  a  narrow  and  short-sighted 
policy  to  renew  the  income  tax,  and  pass 
no  remedial  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  I  sayhe  whosoproocedsislike  that 
person  who  in  the  severity  of  winter  and 
the  pressure  of  distress  ehtM  coneome  his 
seed-corn.  The  man  who  now  adopts  the 
better  policy,  by  which  tho  temporary 
sacriflee  of  revenue,  with  an  addition  of 
corresponding  amount,  shall  bo  made  in 
order  to  produce  increased  resources  for  the 
future,  is  a  wise  husbandman  who  meets 
the  temporary  emergency  by  a  temporary 
sacrifice,  and  commits  to  a  fruttnil  soil 
that  seed  which  he  knows  from  fonner 
experience  will  speedily  return  to  him  in 
a  large  and  an  abundant  harvest. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Debate  further  edjaurnti  till  To-mortow. 
HoQW  adjourned  st  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS, 

Friday,  Ftbrvary  24,  1860. 

MisDTES.]  Public  Bills.— 1*  Cliitritalile  Uw*. 
8>  IndlctabiB   Ofleticca  (Metropolilan  Diatriot); 
Bndoved  Schooli. 

SP.\1N  AND  MOROCCO. 

tttJXSTIOM. 

The  Eabl  of  CARNARVON  said,  he 
wished  to  put  a  Question  to  the  aoMe 
Lord  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  Their  Lordships  were 
awaro  that  the  Spanish  troops  had  obtained 
considerable  advantages  over  the  Moors, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  their  recent 
victory  and  the  capture  of  Tetuan  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  Africa  had  undergone 
a  considerable  change.  He  understood 
that  negotiations  had  been  going  on  be- 
tween the  Moorish  authorities  and  the 
Spanish  commander ;  and  be  saw  it  stated 
the  newspapers  of  that  morning  that 
Marshal  O'Donnell  had  made  proposals  for 
peace  betwren  the  two  countries.  The 
terms  which  he  offered  to  the  Moors  were 
stated  to  be,  that  an  indemni^  should  be 
paid  to  Spun  ibc  the  war,  that  tba  £aaM 
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Catholic  religion  should  henceforth  be  re- 
spected in  Morocco,  that  commercial  stipu- 
lations should  be  entered  into  between  the 
two  nations,  and  that  the  territory  which 
the  Spaniards  had  occupied  by  force  of 
arms  should  be  made  over  to  them  as  a 
permanent  cession.  With  the  first  two 
conditions  England  was  not  particularly 
concerned ;  but  he  conceived  that  she  had 
a  material  interest  in  the  other  two.  The 
Spaniards  were,  no  doubt,  perfectly  enti* 
tied  to  enter  into  any  commercial  or  finan- 
cial arrangements  with  Morocco,  but  this 
country  was  obviously  interested  in  seeing 
that  they  did  not,  whilst  securing  advan- 
tages for  themselves,  impose  indirectly 
restrictions  upon  the  commercial  privileges 
which  other  nations  already  possessed.  He 
wished,  therefore,  on  this  head  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  whether  he  was  in  possession 
of  any  information  as  to  the  commercial 
stipulations  under  u^;otiation  between 
Spain  and  Morocco,  and  whether  he  had 
any  objection  to  produce  the  papers  on  the 
subject.  The  last  condition  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement — having  reference  to  the 
cession  of  territory — was  of  still  greater 
moment  to  this  country.  It  appeared 
from  the  printed  correspondence  that  on 
the  22nd  of  September  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  alarmed  at  the 
reports  which  prevailed  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  Spain  in  regard  to  the  retention 
of  territory  she  might  have  acquired  by 
arms,  wrote  to  Mr.  Buchanan  our  Minister 
in  Spain  for  information  on  the  subject. 
The  noble  Lord  stated  that  the  British  Go- 
vernment had  no  intention  whatever  of 
placing  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
Spaniards,  so  long  as  they  limited  their 
operations  to  the  reparation  of  the  injuries 
they  had  suffered  from  the  Moors,  and  the 
vindication  of  national  honour;  but  that 
if  the  outrages  of  wild  Moorish  tribes  were 
to  be  made  a  ground  for  the  cession  of 
territory.  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
bound  to  look  to  the  security  of  Gibraltar ; 
and  he  therefore  instructed  Mr.  Buchanan 
to  ask  for  a  written  declaration  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Spanish  Government  on 
that  point.  Mr.  Buchanan  accordingly  ap- 
plied to  the  Spanish  Government  for  in- 
formaticm  on  the  subject ;  and  the  Sponish 
Minister  replied  by  a  rather  wordy  com- 
munication, which  furnished  little  definite 
indication  of  the  intentions  of  his  Go- 
vernment. Mr.  Buchanan  was  thereupon 
desired  to  renew  the  subject  of  which, 
Lord  John  Russell  stated,  the  importance 
GOttld  liot   be  overrated.     He    received 


for  answer  that  the  Spanish  Gk>v6m- 
ment  felt  it  difficult  to  state  the  exact 
nature  of  the  guarantees  they  might  find 
it  necessary  to  demand,  but  that  at  all 
events  they  would  not  vary  the  intentions 
they  had  formed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
question,  not  to  occupy  any  point  on  the 
Straits,  whose  position  would  afford  to 
Spain  a  superiority  dangerous  to  the  navi- 
gation. Now,  it  was  clear  that  what  con- 
stituted a  position  dangerous  to  navigation 
was  one  thing  in  an  English  and  another 
in  a  Spanish  point  of  view.  He  wished, 
therefore,  to  ask  whether  the  Government 
were  in  possession  of  any  reliable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  if  so,  whether  they 
would  have  any  objection  to  lay  it  on  the 
table  .^  The  correspondence  closed  at  a 
point  which  left  the  intentions  of  both 
Governments  in  doubt,  and  the  impression 
to  be  derived  from  the  communications 
on  both  sides  was  far  from  satisfactory.  If 
the  Spanish  Government  determined  to 
hold  permanent  possession  of  this  territory, 
they  would  hold  the  ground  from  Ceuta 
southeast  to  Tetuan,  and  it  was  not  quite 
clear  that  they  did  not  intend  to  occupy 
ground  in  a  westerly  direction  from  Tan- 
gier. Such  an  occupation  might  easily  be* 
come  dangerous  to  our  navigation  and  the 
security  of  Gibraltar,  and  was  a  question 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  with 
interest  and  solicitude  by  the  Government 
of  this  country. 

Lord  WODEHOUSE  said,  that  as  the 
noble  Earl  had  only  given  him  notice  that 
he  intended  to  ask  him  whether  the  infor- 
mation published  in  The  Times  of  that  day 
was  correct,  relative  to  the  terms  of  peace 
offered  by  Marshal  O'Donnell  to  the  Moors, 
he  should  confine  himself  to  answering 
that  question,  and  should  not  enter  into 
the  other  matters  to  which  the  noble  Earl 
had  referred.  The  intelligence  received 
by  the  Government  was  that — besides  the 
demands  specified  in  The  Times,  for  the 
cession  of  the  territory  conquered  by  Spain, 
including  Tetuan,  the  payment  of  a  large 
indemnity,  and  concessions  as  to  com- 
merce— Marshal  O'Donnell  had  demanded 
that  a  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  near  the 
Canary  Islands,  should  be  ceded  by  Mo- 
rocco to  Spain,  and  that  Spain  should  have 
the  right  to  establish  a  diplomatic  agent 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  Mission  at  Fez. 


DIVINE  SERVICE  IN  THEATRES. 

Viscount    DUNGANNON,    in    rising, 
pursuant  to  notice,  "to  call  attention  to 
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qaestion  Uw  Litnrgjr  of  tbo  Cliurcli  was 
Bot  used,  und  that  there  was  merely  an 
extempore  prayer  and  a  aermon.    £at  he 
thought  that  would  be  begging  the  ques- 
tion.     To  him   it  seemed  wholly  unim- 
portant whether  the  clergymen  preached 
an  extempore    or  a  written   sermoti,   or 
whether  he.  used  one  form  of  prayer  or 
another.     It  was  enough  to  know  diat  he 
was  ministering  in  a  theatre,    fiat  these 
parties  were,  he  was  persuaded,  the  cause 
of  great  and  serious  evil.     In  both  the 
serrices  in  question  an  example  had  been 
set  which,    by   and    by,    might  have   a 
dangerous    tendency.      He    would   never 
hesitate  to  enter  his  protest  against  a 
praolice  which,   though  adopted  on  the 
plea  of  promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  humbler  orders  of  the  community,  he 
believed  was  injurious   to  true  religion, 
and  would  end  in  materially  undermining 
the  foundations  of  the  national  Church.  If 
there  existed  such  a  great  desire  among 
the  working  classes  in  the  metropolis  to 
hear  the  Word  of  Ood,  would  not  all  the 
churches  ba  filled  to  overflowing?     And 
yet  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  the  services 
in  most  of  the  City  churches  were  attend- 
ed by  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  people. 
Besides,  If  there  was  really  a  need  for 
providing  services  for  the  poorer  classes, 
why  not  make  an  appeal  to  the  country  i 
He  was  certain  that  such  an  appeal  would 
not  be  made  in  rain,  and  it  would  surely 
be  better  than  eeteblishing  a  precedent  of 
this  description.      He  had  a  sincere  love 
and  veneration  for  his  own  Church,  aud 
would  yield  to  no  man  living  in  the  desire 
to  see  the  Word  of  Qod  propagated ;  but, 
however    much    he   might    honour    the 
motives  of  those  who  promoted  the  ser- 
vices  in  question,  he  entirely  dissented 
from  the  mode  in  which  they  sought  to 
give  effect  to  them.     The  present  state  of 
things  was  worthy  of  the  careful   con- 
sideration of  the  right  rev.  Bench.     Had 
they  or  had  they  nut  the  power  of  direct- 
*~~  "  *"  -'""';ing  these  proceedings,  if 
to  I'eligion?     Had  they 
lecking  the  practices  com- 
OeorgeViu'the-Dost  i    If 
t  it  was  high  time  that 
hould  be  placed  in  their 
uself  he  looked  upon  this 
vith  great  regret,  because 
uld  be  productive  of  un- 
a  total  disregard   for  re- 
and  that,  for  from    pro- 
effects  which  its  pi-omo- 
.  it  would   lead  to  utter 
imgaruum 


ooniiiBion  in  religions  qneetioiu  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  B^ieving  that  dieae 
services  would  neither  convert  the  unbe- 
liever, reform  the  scoffer,  or  oodt^  the 
WBverer,  and  that  they  would  end  in 
utterly  disappointing  the  hopes  of  those 
who  hud  oi-iginated  them,  he  should  move 
the  Besolution  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  leaving  it  to  their  Lordshipa  te  deal 
with  it  as  they  thought  fit : — 

"  That  the  Pcrformanm  of  Di*la«  Sn-*le>  it 
Smllor'i  Wells  und  other  Thealres  b;  OlergpnMi 
of  Ibe  Churoh  of  England  on  Sunilnj  ICisninn  u 
calculated  Id  injure  ratber  Ihnn  odviiDOe  thePro- 
greu  of  lound  religious  Pritwipleg  in  the  Hetro- 
polii  and  throughout  the  Country." 

The  Abchbisbof  ot  CANTEBBUKT 
said,  that  he  gave  the  noble  Viscount  who 
had  brought  forward  this  subject  the  fullest 
credit  for  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and 
for  his  sincere  desire  te  promote  the  inter- 
ests and  dignity  of  the  Church  of  Eog- 
lond.  With  regard  to  the  questions  of  . 
law  which  the  noble  Viscount  had  put  te 
the  Episcopal  Bench  it  was  true,  as  the 
noble  Viscount  had  represented,  that  some 
years  ago  the  course  of  which  he  com- 
plained would  have  been  open  to  ecoleslas* 
tical  censure;  but  since  the  period  to  which 
the  noble  Viscount  referred  an  Act  hod 
been  passed  for  extending  the  liberty  of 
religious  worship ;  and,  having  r^ard  to 
the  provisions  of  that  Act,  the  course  com- 
plained of  could  not  be  said  to  be  illegal. 
With  regard  to  the  question  whether  that 
course  was  one  of  which  the  Bench  of 
Bishops  approved,  ho  (the  Archbishop) 
would  say,  and  he  believed  his  reverend 
Brethren  would  concur  with  hina,  that, 
bad  they  been  asked  before  the  course  of 
proceeding  was  adopted  of  which  the  noble 
Viscount  complained,  whether  they  con- 
sidered ite  introduction  would  be  proper 
and  expedient,  their  answer  would  have 
been  in  the  negative,  inasmuch  as  our  asso- 
oiations  are  altogether  opposed  to  the  idea 
ofmakiuguseof atheatreosachurch.  But 
the  matter  had  not  been  so  brought  before 
them,  and  the  question  now  before  their 
Lordships  was,  not  whether  these  services 
should  be  introduced,  but  whether,  having 
been  already  so  introduced,  their  Lordships 
were  prepared  to  interfere  with  n  view  to 
their  suppression.  He  (the  Archbishop) — 
and  he  believed  many  of  his  BreUiren 
would  concur  with  him— must  say  that  he 
was  not.  Their  Lordshipa  must  not  forget 
that  in  this  crowded  metropolis  there  were 
groat  numbers  of  persons  whose  feelings 
and  ossooiations  are  entirely  different  bom 
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their  own :  who  axe  not  less  opposed  to 
regalar  religious  services,  and  regular 
places  of  worship,  than  the  feelings  of 
others  are  opposed  to  the  connection  of 
religion  with  the  scene  of  theatrical  repre- 
sentations. Neither  could  he  subscrihe  to 
the  statements  of  the  noble  Viscount  as  to 
there  being  such  ample  accommodation  for 
religious  worship  in  the  consecrated  build- 
ings of  the  metropolis.  It  was  too  well 
known  to  him  (the  Archbishop)  that  for  the 
poor  and  outcast  there  was  not  such  accom- 
modation ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  was  not  for  the  upper  or  for  the  middle 
classes,  but  for  the  outcast  and  poor,  who 
had  no  other  accommodation  provided  for 
them,  that  this  attempt  was  made  of  which 
their  Lordships  were  called  upon  to  ex- 
press their  disapprobation.  If  persons,  of 
whom  there  are  too  many,  who  close  the 
doors  of  the  church  against  Uiemselves,  or  if 
others  against  whom  the  doors  of  the 
church  are  practically  closed  for  want  of 
room, — if  some  of  those  can  be  induced, 
either  from  curiosity,  or  any  other  mo- 
tive, to  attend  Divine  service  even  in 
a  theatre,  -^  if  some  could  be  induced 
to  hear  the  Word  of  Truth,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  in  those  unhallowed 
places — ^if  some  of  those  who  came,  possi- 
bly to  scoff,  remained  to  pray — he  (the 
Archbishop)  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart, 
even  if  he  had  the  power,  to  shut  the 
gate  against  them,  or  to  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  discouraging  those 
who  had  provided  them  with  means  of 
hearing  the  word  of  God,  which  otherwise 
might  never  have  reached  their  ears.  His 
counsel  was  to  leave  these  services  to  find 
their  natural  level — they  had  not  origi- 
nated them — why  should  they  interfere  to 
prevent  them  } 

The  Eakl  op  SHAFTESBURY:*  My 
Lords,  however  unwilling  I  may  be  to  ad- 
dress your  Lordships  on  this  or  any  other 
subject,  I  believe  that,  as  I  am  certainly 
the  only  culprit  in  this  House,  and  as  I 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  movers  in 
originating  these  services,  your  Lordships 
will  naturally  expect  me  to  give  you  some 
information  on  this  subject.  I  rise,  there- 
fore, not  to  justify  but  to  explain ;  although 
I  should  have  thought  that  even  the  super- 
ficial knowledge  which  everybody  must 
have  of  the  condition  of  this  metropolis, 
and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset 
society  here,  would  have  been  quite  enough 
to  have  carried  conviction,  and  have  satis- 
fied any  reasonable  mind.  But  if  your  Lord- 
ships desire  it,  and  will  bear  with  me,  I 


will  state  the  motives  which  have  actuated 
myself  and  others  in  this  movement,  the 
mode  in  which  it  has  been  conducted,  and 
the  results  which  we  have  attained. 

Now,  the  first  argument  urged  against 
these  services  is,  that  between  them  and 
the  associations  connected  with  a  theatre 
there  is  an  utter  incongruity.  Well,  I 
adroit  that  the  case  is  an  abnormal  one, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  find  fault  with  those 
who  feel  startled  by  the  proposal  to  hold 
religious  services  within  the  walls  of  a  play- 
house. It  is  natural  that  such  a  feeling 
should  be  entertained  ;  and,  indeed,  I  my- 
self have  shared  it  to  a  certain  extent.  In 
deference  to  this  feeling  we  have  done 
everything  in  our  power  to  procure  other 
buildings  in  which  these  services  might  be 
performed.  The  necessity  to  do  something 
for  the  vast  multitudes  in  the  east  and 
south  of  London  was  overwhelming ;  and 
minute  inquiries  were  made  for  any  large 
rooms  or  open  spaces  in  which  Divine  wor- 
ship could  be  celebrated.  Nothing  of  the 
sort,  however,  could  be  found,  and  we  were 
therefore  compelled  to  hire  theatres  as  being 
the  only  places  fit  for  the  reception  of  any 
large  body  of  people.  My  Lords,  among  the 
masses  to  whom  religious  services  are  alto- 
gether unknown,  who  are  rarely  or  never 
visited,  the  greatest  possible  repugnance  is 
found  either  to  church  or  chapel — to  any- 
thing, in  short,  which  bears  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  a  registered  place  of  worship. 
I  have  heard  many  of  these  people  say  over 
and  over  again  that  they  never  had  been 
inside  any  place  of  worship,  and  that  they 
never  would  enter  one  so  long  as  they 
breathed.  Possibly  such  a  prejudice  may 
in  time  be  overcome,  but  meanwhile  we 
have  to  deal  with  it.  Now,  there  are 
music-halls  which  might  have  been  hired, 
although  not  so  capacious  as  the  theatres ; 
but  these  places  were  rejected  because,  in 
almost  every  instance,  they  are  connected 
with  taverns ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that 
great  mischief  would  follow  if  those  who 
were  expected  to  attend  were  brought  into 
any  such  connection.  But  before  going 
further  I  will  notice  one  of  the  most  mon- 
strous assertions  I  have  ever  heard.  Surely 
that  may  be  called  monstrous  which  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  truth.  The  noble  Yis- 
count  (Viscount  Dungannon)  said  that 
ginger-beer  bottles  were  opened  and  oranges 
cried  during  Divine  worship  just  as  during 
the  theatrical  performances.  Now,  having 
myself  attended  some  of  these  services,  I 
can  solemnly  deny  any  such  statement. 
What  might  have  been  going  on  outside 
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questioii  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  was 
not  used,  und  that  there  was  merely  an 
extempore  prayer  and  a  sermon.  But  he 
iJiought  that  would  be  begging  the  ques- 
tion. To  him  it  seemed  wholly  unim- 
portant whether  the  clergymen  preached 
an  extempore  or  a  written  sermon,  or 
whether  ha  used  one  form  of  prayer  or 
another.  It  was  enough  to  know  that  he 
was  ministering  in  a  theatre.  But  these 
parties  were,  he  was  persuaded,  the  cause 
of  great  and  serious  evil.  In  both  the 
services  in  question  an  example  had  been 
set  which,  by  and  by,  might  have  a 
dangerous  tendency.  He  would  never 
hesitate  to  enter  his  protest  against  a 
practice  which,  though  adopted  on  the 
plea  of  promotmg  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  humbler  orders  of  the  community,  he 
believed  was  injurious  to  true  religion, 
and  would  end  in  materially  undermining 
the  foundations  of  the  national  Church.  If 
there  existed  such  a  great  desire  among 
the  working  classes  in  the  metropolis  to 
hear  the  Word  of  God,  would  not  all  the 
churches  be  filled  to  overflowing?  And 
yet  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  the  services 
in  most  of  the  City  churches  were  attend- 
ed by  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  people. 
Besides,  if  there  was  really  a  need  for 
providing  services  for  the  poorer  classes, 
why  not  make  an  appeal  to  the  country  ? 
He  was  certain  that  such  an  appeal  would 
not  be  made  in  vain,  and  it  would  surely 
be  better  than  establishing  a  precedent  of 
this  description.  He  had  a  sincere  love 
and  veneration  for  his  own  Church,  and 
would  yield  to  no  man  living  in  the  desire 
to  see  the  Word  of  God  propagated ;  but, 
however  mueh  he  might  honour  the 
motives  of  those  who  promoted  the  ser- 
vices in  question,  he  entirely  dissented 
from  the  mode  in  which  they  sought  to 
give  efiect  to  them.  The  present  state  of 
things  was  worthy  of  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  right  rev.  Bench.  Had 
they  or  had  they  not  the  power  of  direct- 
ing  or  of  checking  these  proceedings,  if 
found  injurious  to  religion?  Had  they 
the  power  of  checking  the  practices  com- 
plained of  at  St.  George's-in-the-£ast  ?  If 
not,  he  thought  it  was  high  time  that 
such  a  power  should  be  placed  in  their 
hands.  Por  himself  he  looked  upon  this 
state  of  things  with  great  regret,  because 
he  feared  it  would  be  productive  of  un- 
mixed evil — of  a  total  disregai^d  for  re- 
ligious forms  —  and  that,  far  from  pro- 
ducing the  good  effects  which  its  promo- 
ters  anticipated,  it  would  lead  to  utter 
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confusion  in  religious  questions  in  th« 
minds  of  the  people.  Bddeving  that  these 
services  would  neither  convert  the  unbe- 
liever, reform  the  scoffer,  or  convert  the 
waverer,  and  that  they  would  end  in 
utterly  disappointing  the  hopes  of  those 
who  had  onginated  them,  he  should  move 
the  Eesolution  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  leaving  it  to  their  Lordships  to  deal 
with  it  as  they  thought  fit : — 

**  That  the  Performance  of  Divhie  Servlee  at 
Sftdler's  Wells  and  other  Theatres  by  Clergjineft 
of  the  Church  of  England  on  SuniUiy  Evenings  is 
calculated  to  injure  rather  than  advance  the  Pro- 
gress of  sound  religious  Principles  in  the  Metro- 
polis and  throughout  the  Country." 

The  Archbishop  op  CANTERBURY 
said,  that  he  gave  the  noble  Viscount  who 
had  brought  forward  this  subject  the  fullest 
credit  for  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and 
for  his  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests and  dignity  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. AVith  regard  to  the  questions  of . 
law  which  the  noble  Viscount  had  put  to 
the  Episcopal  Bench  it  was  true,  as  the 
noble  Viscount  had  represented,  that  some 
years  ago  the  course  of  which  he  com- 
plained would  have  been  open  to  ecclesias- 
tical censure ;  but  since  the  period  to  which 
the  noble  Viscount  referred  an  Act  had 
been  passed  for  extending  the  liberty  of 
religious  worship ;  and,  having  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  that  Act,  the  course  com- 
plained of  could  not  be  said  to  be  illegal. 
With  regard  to  the  question  whether  that 
course  was  one  of  which  the  Bench  of 
Bishops  approved,  he  (the  Archbishop) 
would  say,  and  lie  believed  his  reverend 
Brethren  would  concur  with  him,  that, 
had  they  been  asked  before  the  course  of 
proceeding  was  adopted  of  which  the  noble 
Viscount  complained,  whether  they  con- 
sidered its  introduction  would  be  proper 
and  expedient,  their  answer  would  have 
been  in  the  negative,  inasmuch  as  our  asso- 
ciations are  altogether  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  making  use  of  a  theatre  as  a  church.  But 
the  matter  had  not  been  so  brought  before 
them,  and  the  question  now  before  their 
Lordships  was,  not  whether  these  services 
should  be  introduced,  but  whether,  having 
been  already  so  introduced,  their  Lordships 
were  prepared  to  interfere  with  a  view  to 
their  suppression.  He  (the  Archbishop) — 
and  he  believed  many  of  his  Brethren 
would  concur  with  him ~  must  say  that  he 
was  not.  Their  Lordships  must  not  foi^get 
that  in  this  crowded  metropolis  there  were 
great  numbers  of  persons  whose  feelings 
and  associations  are  entirely  different  from 
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dirty  poor, — ^tbe  working  people  such  as  we  visit. 
Astley^s,  the  Surrey  Theatre,  and  the  Bower 
SalooD  are  all  very  near  the  district,  as  well  as 
many  concert-rooms  of  a  low  character.  The  dis- 
trict is  notorious  for  vice.  Granby  Street,  Water- 
loo Road,  is  the  chief  place  for  fallen  women  in 
this  neighbourhood.  In  this  street  and  the  next 
there  nre  supposed  to  be  more  than  100  women 
who  live  o:-.  the  wages  of  iniquity.  They  are  not 
so  wretched  in  their  appearance  or  their  homes  as 
are  those  at  Westminster,  nor  are  they  so  acces- 
sible. The  women  who  keep  the  houses  do  all 
they  can  to  keep  me  from  speaking  to  the  inmates. 
Tt  is  at  the  doors  of  the  houses  that  I  have  my 
interview  with  them.  In  describing  the  state  of 
the  district  the  depravity  of  the  juvenile  popula- 
tion must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  at  the  Sunday 
evening  ragged  school  that  much  of  this  is  seen. 
The  conduct  of  many  of  the  youths  is  abominable ; 
their  language  is  outrngoous,  and  cannot  be  re- 
peated. Human  nature  is  seen  here  in  some  of 
its  darkest  shades.  But  for  the  ragged  school 
things  would  be  worse  with  this  class  than  it  is." 

Evidence  may  be  multiplied  without  end. 
Here  is  the  opinion  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Weeks, 
whose  testimony  no  oue  could  gainsay: — 

*'  The  late  incumbent  of  this  district,  the  rev. 
Mr.  Weeks,  has  been  recently  appointed  Bishop 
of  Sierra  Leone,  where  he  was  before  for  many 
years  a  missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  He  was  for  years  incumbent  of  the 
district,  and,  after  gaining  much  knowledge  of  its 
condition  and  the  habits  of  its  population,  he  re- 
marked in  a  printed  statement  which  was  issued 
by  him, '  I  can  testify  that  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  St.  Thomas's,  I^mbeth,  will  bear  no 
comparison  to  that  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  with  which  I  was  connected  as 
missionary  for  twenty  years.'  We  mentioned  in 
our  introductory  remarks,  that  St.  Thomas's  dis- 
trict had  at  present  no  church.  Contributions 
have  been  for  many  years  collected  for  the  erec- 
tion of  one.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  heathenish  condition  of  parts  of 
London,  even  as  compared  with  the  distant  parts 
of  the  globe  to  which  foreign  missionary  societies 
send  labourers  from  England,  that  £29  14«.  6d. 
has  been  contributed  from  native  congregations  in 
Sierra  Leone  towards  the  proposed  new  church 
for  this  part  of  Lambeth." 

My  Lords,  I  maintain  that,  in  order  to 
know  what  is  the  condition  of  the  people, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  among  them,  not  only 
hy  day,  but  by  night,  and  to  visit  them 
early  and  late  in  their  dens  and  recesses. 
It  is  necessary  to  see  them  under  all  their 
conditions  and  in  all  their  phases  if  we 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
precise  character,  to  examine  their  peculiar 
habits,  and,  as  it  were,  their  natural  his- 
tory ;  and  I  defy  any  one  who  has  pene- 
trated into  their  retreats,  not  to  come 
back  in  terror,  dismay,  and  shame  at  find- 
ing that  among  a  great  number  of  people 
in  this  country  there  should  exist  a  state 
of  things  Bo  perilous  and  so  disgraceful. 


Not  but  that  the  special  religious  services 
of  the  last  two  years  have  produced  good 
fruit ;  and  when  the  noble  Viscount  taunts 
me  with  my  early  prediction,  and  says, 
that  great  benefit  has  not  arisen  from  those 
services,  I  reply  that,  regard  being  had  to 
the  means  which  the  promoters  of  the 
movement  have  had  at  their  disposal,  they 
have  come  up  to  and  even  exceeded  our 
expectations.  By  a  letter  to  myself  from 
the  incumbent  of  one  of  the  largest 
parishes  in  Soutliwark  it  appears  that 
nearly  100  artisans  from  that  parish  had 
gone  to  Exeter  Hall  because  they  liked  the 
style  of  the  service  there,  and  what  was 
the  result?  why  that,  instead  of  being 
absentees  from  the  parish  church  a  large 
proportion  had  become  habitual  attenders 
on  Divine  worsliip.  This  is  the  way  the 
leaven  works;  and  if  a  taste  for  God's 
Word  is  thus  excited  in  men's  minds,  they 
will  settle  down  by  degrees  either  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  some 
one  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies. 

Another  and  very  material  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  the  peculiar  character  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  London. 
Considerable  numbers  are  nomad  in  their 
habits :  not  less,  perhaps,  than  50,000  or 
60,000  persons  in  the  metropolis  are  in 
an  almost  constant  state  of  motion,  sel- 
dom being  stationary  for  more  than  two 
or  three  months.  The  statement  in  my 
hand  proves  the  migratory  life,  either 
from  taste  or  necessity,  of  the  popula- 
tion : — 

"  The  missionary,"  says  one  witness,  "  has  been 
for  the  long  period  of  fifteen  years  labouring  in 
the  district,  and  certainly  not  without  result, 
although  that  result  would  doubtless  have  been 
more  apparent  but  for  the  migratory  character  of 
the  people.  lie  estimates  that  of  the  600  fiimilies 
visited  by  him,  about  300  annually  remove." 

Again,  the  books  of  a  school  in  

district  showed  that,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  380  scholars,  there  has  been 
an  average  of  340  new  scholars  every 
year. 

"  I  have  to  deplore,"  says  another,  '*  constant 
changes  of  residence  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Often  the  missionary  had  no  sooner  obtained  a 
footing  in  a  house  than  its  occupiers  removed. 
In  one  streeti  on  going  round,  he  had  found  all 
gone." 

And  yet,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
City  missionary  must  revisit  the  whole 
of  his  district  once  every  five  weeks. 
But  the  most  remarkable  evidence  re- 
ceived on  this  point  came  from  a  most 
amiable  and  efficient  minister,  the  Kev. 
Albert  Rogers.    That  gentleman  stated— 
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the  walls  of  course  I  do  not  know ;  but  I 
can  quote  statements  made  by  clergymen 
and  Nonconformist  Ministers  who  have  at- 
tended these  ministrations  from  the  first  of 
January  down  to  the  present  time,  in  order 
to  show  that  nothing  could  have  surpassed 
the  order,  decency,  and  attention  of  the 
persons  present.  I  have  myself  attended 
three  of  these  places,  in  each  of  which 
there  were  3,200  people  of  the  lowest  de- 
scription ;  and  during  the  whole  of  my  ex- 
perience I  have  never  seen  a  body  of  men 
so  attentive  to  the  great  truths  that  the 
preacher  addressed  to  them. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  associations  of  a 
theatre  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  incongruous 
with  such  services ;  but  is  it  more  incon- 
gruous than  for  a  Christian  Missionary  to 
enter  a  heathen  temple,  defiled,  as  it  may 
be,  by  every  impure  and  cruel  rite,  and 
there  announce  to  the  listeners  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  ?  Many  a  Minister  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  compelled,  during  his 
ministrations,  to  go  into  the  worst  places, 
and  exercise  his  sacred  functions  even  at 
the  death-bed  of  a  prostitute  in  a  brothel ; 
but,  as  he  is  engaged  in  his  duty,  the  place 
becomes  sanctified  by  the  duty  he  performs. 
Surely,  the  noble  Lord  is  passing  the  most 
complete  condemnation — it  is  ho,  not  I — 
on  all  those  that  go  to  a  theatre  on  a  week 
day,  when  he  says  that  a  theatre  is  so  foul 
that  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  in  it  a  high 
and  holy  thought ;  that  the  Word  of  God 
cannot  be  preached  there  even  on  a  Sun- 
day without  desecration,  and  without  cast- 
ing a  stain  on  the  character  of  a  Minister 
of  the  Church  of  England.  If  then,  theatres 
be  such  foul  places,  even  on  a  Sunday,  and 
with  religious  services,  what  must  be  the 
condition  of  those  who  enter  them  on  a 
week  day,  when  they  must  be  at  the  very 
depth  of  foulness  and  seculaiity  ! 

Viscount  DUNGANNON  denied  that 
he  had  stated  what  the  noble  Lord  attri- 
buted to  him.  What  he  had  said  was, 
that  there  was  a  class  of  persons  of  a  serious 
character  who  objected  to  what  passed  in 
theatres,  extending  even  to  immorality, 
and  he  had  asked  whether  those  persons 
could  approve  public  worship  in  those 
places  on  Sundays.  He  had  never  said  it 
was  impossible  for  well-disposed  persons 
to  go  to  theatres,  nor  had  he  found  fault 
with  those  who  went  to  them. 

The  Earl  op  SHAFTESBURY  said,  I 
understood  the  noble  Lord  to  say  that  a 
theatre  was  a  place  where  even  on  Sun- 
days no  holy  sentiment  could  bo  felt,  and 
I  justly  inferred  that  if  that  be  the  case 
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on  Sundays,  it  must  d  fortiori  be  far 
more  so  on  week  days.  Now,  let  me 
point  out  what  is  the  true  history  of 
this  movement.  Those  who  are  really 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  particularly  of  the  metropolis,  have 
long  beheld  it  with  dismay  and  apprehen- 
sion. I  believe  I  may  state,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  as  the  statement  is  founded 
on  minute  inquiry,  that  not  two  per  cent 
of  the  working  men  in  London  attend  any 
place  of  worship  whatever.  In  the  inquiry 
before  their  Lordships*  Committee  on 
Church  Rates,  Dr.  Hume,  of  Liverpool, 
gave  the  following  evidence,  which,  bad 
as  it  is,  gives  a  result  more  favourable 
than  for  London. 

<*  Do  you  think,  he  is  asked,  that  the  active 
progress  of  irreligion  is  one  of  the  phenomena 
that  now  Eurrotind  us? — If  your  Lordship  will 
allow  me  to  read  a  few  numhers,  I  think  those  will 
speak  for  themselves.  In  Southwark  there  are 
68  per  cent  who  attend  no  place  of  worship ;  in 
Sheffield  there  are  62  ;  in  Oldham,  61}  ;  in  Lam- 
beth, 60}  ;  in  Gateshead,  60  ;  in  Preston,  59 ;  in 
Brighton,  54 ;  Tower  Hamlets,  53} ;  Finsbury, 
53  ;  Sal  ford  52  ;  South  Shields,  52 ;  Manchester, 
51};  Bolton,  51};  Stoke,  5l};  Westminster,  50 ; 
Coventry,  50.  I  have  taken  31  of  the  great 
towns  of  England,  embracing  a  population  of 
3,993,407  ;  and  2,197,388,  or  52^  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  those  towns,  attend  no  place  of  wor- 
ship whatever.  The  population  is  growing  very 
rapidly  in  our  large  towns,  and  religion  ought  to 
grow  with  at  least  equal  rapidity,  but  is  not  doing 
so.  Our  population  in  England  is  rapidly  increase 
ing  ;  but  it  is  still  more  rapidly  becoming  a  town 
population.  In  1851  we  had  9,000,000  in  towns 
of  10,000  people  and  upwards,  and  only  8,000,000 
in  smaller  towns,  in  villages,  and  in  rural  districts; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  present  century  I  believe 
that  70  per  cent  of  the  gross  population  will  be 
seated  in  large  towns.  Therefore,  if  our  large 
towns  are  left  to  themselves,  practical  heathenism 
must  inevitably  soon  outgrow  Christianity." 

Listen  to  the  statement  of  a  City  mis- 
sionary in  Lambeth.  These  are  mere  re- 
presentative instances,  samples  of  what  is 
generally  prevalent : — 

"  At  1  o'clock  the  public-houses  open,  when  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  more  than  100  men 
waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  three  gin-palaces  at 
the  Marsh  Gate,  and  in  the  evening  to  find  these 
places  full  of  men  and  women,  who  ieel  themselves 
more  at  home  here  than  they  do  in  their  wretched 
apartments.  The  New  Cut  is  as  notorious  for  its 
places  of  amusement  as  for  its  Sabbath- breaking 
or  its  drunkenness.  The  penny  gaff,  or  Olympic 
Circus,  still  exists,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  it 
is  doing  a  world  of  mischiet  No  respectable  per- 
son goes,  so  thoy  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and 
corrupt  the  minds  of  youths  without  rebuke.  The 
Victoria  Theatre  is  well  attended.  The  com- 
pany may  be  seen  standing  at  the  doors  about 
four  o'clock.    They  are  almost  exclusively  the 
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dirty  poor, — ^the  working  people  such  as  we  visit. 
Astlejr's,  the  Surrey  Theatre,  and  the  Bower 
Saloon  are  all  very  near  the  district,  as  well  as 
many  concert-rooms  of  a  low  character.  The  dis- 
trict is  notorious  for  vice.  Granby  Street,  Water- 
loo Road,  is  the  chief  place  for  fallen  women  in 
this  neighbonrhood.  In  this  street  and  the  next 
there  are  supposed  to  be  more  than  100  women 
who  live  o::  the  wages  of  iniquity.  They  are  not 
so  wretched  in  their  appearance  or  their  homos  as 
are  those  at  Westminster,  nor  are  they  so  acces- 
sible. The  women  who  keep  the  houses  do  all 
they  can  to  keep  me  from  speaking  to  the  inmates. 
It  is  at  the  doors  of  the  houses  that  I  have  my 
interview  with  them.  lu  describing  the  state  of 
the  district  the  depravity  of  the  juvenile  popula- 
tion must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  at  the  Sunday 
evening  ragged  school  that  much  of  this  is  seen. 
The  conduct  of  many  of  the  youths  is  abominable ; 
their  language  is  outrngoous,  and  cannot  be  re- 
peated. Duman  nature  is  seen  here  in  some  of 
its  darkest  shades.  But  for  the  ragged  school 
things  would  be  worse  with  this  class  than  it  is." 


Evidence  may  be  multiplied  without  end. 
Here  is  the  opinion  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Weeks, 
whose  testimony  no  one  could  gainsay: — 

"  The  late  incumbent  of  this  district,  the  rev. 
Mr.  Weeks,  has  been  recently  appointed  Bishop 
of  Sierra  Leone,  where  he  was  before  for  many 
years  a  missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  He  was  for  years  incumbent  of  the 
district,  and,  after  gaining  much  knowledge  of  its 
condition  and  the  habits  of  its  population,  he  re- 
marked in  a  printed  statement  which  was  issued 
by  him, '  I  can  testify  that  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  St.  Thomas's,  Lambeth,  will  bear  no 
comparison  to  that  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  with  which  I  was  connected  as 
missionary  for  twenty  years.'  We  mentioned  in 
our  introductory  remarks,  that  St.  Thomas's  dis- 
trict had  at  present  no  church.  Contributions 
have  been  for  many  years  collected  for  the  erec- 
tion of  one.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  heathenish  condition  of  parts  of 
London,  even  as  compared  with  the  distant  parts 
of  the  globe  to  which  foreign  missionary  societies 
send  labourers  from  England,  that  £29  14^.  Qd. 
has  been  contributed  from  native  congregations  in 
Sierra  Leone  towards  the  proposed  new  church 
for  this  part  of  Lambeth." 

My  Lords,  I  maintain  that,  in  order  to 
know  what  is  the  condition  of  the  people, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  among  them,  not  only 
by  day,  but  by  night,  and  to  visit  them 
early  and  late  in  their  dens  and  recesses. 
It  is  necessary  to  see  them  under  all  their 
conditions  and  in  all  their  phases  if  we 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
precise  character,  to  examine  their  peculiar 
habits,  and,  as  it  were,  their  natural  his- 
tory ;  and  I  defy  any  one  who  has  pene- 
trated into  their  retreats,  not  to  come 
back  in  terror,  dismay,  and  shame  at  find- 
ing that  among  a  great  number  of  people 
in  this  country  there  should  exist  a  state 
of  things  so  perilous  and  so  disgraceful. 


Not  but  that  the  special  religious  services 
of  the  last  two  years  have  produced  good 
fruit ;  and  when  the  noble  Viscount  taunts 
me  with  my  early  prediction,  and  says, 
that  great  benefit  has  not  arisen  from  those 
services,  I  reply  that,  regard  being  had  to 
the  means  which  the  proicioters  of  the 
movement  have  had  at  their  disposal,  they 
have  come  up  to  and  even  exceeded  our 
expectations.  By  a  letter  to  myself  from 
the  incumbent  of  one  of  the  largest 
parishes  in  Southwark  it  appears  that 
nearly  100  artisans  from  that  parish  had 
gone  to  Exeter  Hall  because  they  liked  the 
stylo  of  the  service  there,  and  what  was 
the  result?  why  that,  instead  of  being 
absentees  from  the  parish  church  a  large 
proportion  had  become  habitual  attenders 
on  Divine  worsliip.  This  is  the  way  the 
leaven  works;  and  if  a  taste  for  God's 
Word  is  thus  excited  in  men's  minds,  they 
will  settle  down  by  degrees  either  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  some 
one  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies. 

Another  and  very  material  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  the  peculiar  character  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  London. 
Considerable  numbers  are  nomad  in  their 
habits :  not  less,  perhaps,  than  50,000  or 
60,000  persons  in  the  metropolis  are  in 
an  almost  constant  state  of  motion,  sel- 
dom being  stationary  for  more  than  two 
or  three  months.  The  statement  in  my 
hand  proves  the  migratory  life,  either 
from  taste  or  necessity,  of  the  popula- 
tion : — 

"  The  missionary,"  says  one  witness,  "  has  been 
for  the  long  period  of  fifteen  years  labouring  in 
the  district,  and  certainly  not  without  result, 
although  that  result  would  doubtless  have  been 
more  apparent  but  for  the  migratory  character  of 
the  people.  He  estimates  that  of  the  600  families 
visited  by  him,  about  300  annually  remove." 

Again,  the  books  of  a  school  in 


district  showed  that,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  380  scholars,  there  has  been 
an  average  of  340  new  scholars  everj 
year. 

"  I  have  to  deplore,"  says  another,  **  constant 
changes  of  residence  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Often  the  missionary  bad  no  sooner  obtained  a 
footing  in  a  house  than  its  occupiers  removed. 
In  one  street;  on  going  round,  he  had  found  all 
gone." 

And  yet,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
City  missionary  must  revisit  the  whole 
of  his  district  once  every  five  weeks. 
But  the  most  remarkable  evidence  re- 
ceived on  this  point  came  from  a  most 
amiable  and  efficient  minister,  the  Kev. 
Albert  Rogers.    That  gentleman  stated — 
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**  As  the  late  inoombent  of  Regent  Squai'e 
Church,  the  district  attached  to  which  contained 
about  10,000  souU,  of  whom  some  6,000  or  7,000 
were  poor,  and  having  laboared  among  them  dur- 
ing a  period  of  nearly  seven  years,  I  am  capable 
of  forming  a  very  decided  opinion  respecting  the 
habits  of  the  lower  cUisses«  I  had  labouring  with 
me  between  thirty  and  forty  district  visitors,  one 
or  two  curates,  and  three  lay  agents,  and  their 
unanimous  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  our 
united  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  poor,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  poorest,  were  almost  paralysed  in 
consequence  of  their  roving  character.  Repeat- 
edly whole  streets  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict have  been  cleaned  out  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  a  new  colony  has  arisen  in  it  in  the  course 
of  a  lew  weeks.  8ome  houses  were  occupied  by 
thieves  and  prostitute^  who  generally  have  no 
certain  dwelling-place.  Our  schools  suffer  in  pro- 
portion to  the  roving  habits  of  the  parents  of  the 
children,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult,  fi'om  the 
statistics  of  the  schools  in  London,  to  prove  the 
migratory  character  of  the  poor." 

Now,  these  migratory  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple render  it  impossibly  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  them  the  ordinary  parochial  ma- 
chinery of  the  Church.     Moving,  as  they 
do,  from  one  point  to  another,  it  stands  to 
reason  that,  in  this  manner  at  least,  they 
can  neyer  be  reached.      But  something 
must  be  done,   and   that  speedily;   for, 
although  matters  have  greatly  improved 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  are  still 
improying,  yet  the  state  of  things  is  of 
the  most  fearful  description.    I  am  speak- 
ing correctly  when  I  say  that,  although 
the   regular  depredators  and  thieves  of 
London  —  those  who   live   by  perpetual 
breach  of  the  law  and  nothing  else — 
may  not,   according  to  the  inquiries  I 
have  made,  exceed  the  number  of  3,000, 
yet  there  is  a  large  floating  class  of  the 
most  dangerous  description  in  the  metro- 
polis, who  get  their  daily  sustenance  by 
jobs  of  all  kinds,  small  trades,  and  by 
picking  up  money  here  and  there,  not  in 
a  violent  or  fraudulent  way,  but  of  whom 
it  may  certainly  be  predicted,  that  if  there 
should  be,  from  any  cause,  but  a  momen- 
tary suspension  of  order  and  authority, 
they  would,  to  the  number  of  100,000,  be 
let  loose  upon  the  property  and  lives  of 
the  inhabitants ;  and  sure  I  am  that  their 
terrible  excesses  would  throw  the  riots  of 
I^ottingham  and  Bristol  into  the  shade. 
A  moment's  sight  of  the  populace  when 
aggregated  in  Houndsditch,  Petticoat  Lane, 
Bi^  Fair,  the  New  Out,  and  other  such 
places,  would  be  better  for  proof  than 
whole  volumes  of  Reports,  and  endless 
speeches  founded  upon  them.     No  evi- 
d«ice,  however  full,  no  language,  how- 
ever strong,   is  adequate  to  the  truth. 
It  must  be  seen,  and  felt,  and  tested,  by 
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personal  contact  with  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Such  are  the  classes  whom  I  and  my 
friends  desire  to  soften  and  to  render 
amenable  to  order  and  civilization.  They 
must  be  won,  and  for  that  purpose  resort 
must  be  had  to  everything  that  is  true 
and  legitimate.  For  this  purpose  I  re- 
joice to  say  that  many  Churchmen  and 
Nonconformists  have  joined  together  ia 
a  common  effort.  The  question  now  is, 
shall  these  vast  uMisses  be  left  in  ignor- 
ance, or  shall  they  be  brought  in  this  way 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  ?  Is  the  evil 
of  thus  opening  the  theatres  comparable  to 
the  evil  of  abandoning  the  people  to  total 
darkness?  I  may  be  told  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  your  Lordships'  House,  appoint- 
ed at  the  instance  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
has  produced  a  very  admirable  Report,  re- 
commending a  variety  of  measures  for  the 
diflPusion  of  religion.  Very  true;  but,  in 
the  flrst  place,  I  doubt  whether  that  pro* 
ject  will  ever  be  carried  into  effect;  and, 
in  the  next,  I  am  not  quite  certain  that, 
if  carried  into  effect,  it  will  be  in  any  de* 
gree  successful.  The  old  prejudices  will 
still  continue  against  church  and  chapel. 
But  your  Lordships  have  been  told  by  tho 
noble  Viscount  that  there  is  church  and 
chapel  room  in  many  parts  of  London  suf- 
ficient to  contain  the  largest  congr^^tions. 
It  is  not  so  in  fact,  but  let  it  be  so  for  the 
sake  of  argument.  How  will  that  over- 
come existing  prejudices?  In  the  first 
place,  the  preacher  may  not  be  attractive ; 
yet  these  wild  and  irr^^lar  people  must 
be  conciliated;  and,  in  the  next,  the 
church  or  chapel  may  be  at  too  great 
a  distance  from  the  abodes  of  the  poor. 
Reference  has  also  been  made  by  the  noble 
Viscount  to  the  City  churches;  but  the 
City  is  entirely  denuded  of  its  popula- 
tion on  Sunday,  and,  in  many  parts, 
even  on  the  week  days ;  the  churidhes  are 
surrounded  by  tenements  converted  into 
warehouses,  and  even  if  the  clergymen 
could  compel  the  people  to  attend  Divine 
Service,  their  congregations  would  never 
exceed  forty  or  fitty  persons  each.  The 
City  churches  are  altogether  useless  for 
missionary  work. 

My  Lords,  I  must  maiutain  that  in  an 
endeavour  to  bring  these  poor  people  to  a 
knowledge  of  sacred  things,  we  must  have 
no  little  regard  to  their  habits,  their  feel- 
ings, and  even  their  prejudices.  They  are 
men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  oi 
the  same  capacities  for  virtue  and  vice, 
for  time  and  for  eternity.    It  is  by  our 
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neglect,  and  by  the  neglect  of  those  who 
preceded  ns,  that  they  have  been  reduced 
to  their  present  condition.  We  have  given 
them  no  help  in  matters  where  it  was  im- 
possible  that  they  should  help  themselves; 
we  have  permitted  every  physical  and 
moral  mi^hief  to  grow  up  around  them, 
tainting  both  body  and  mind  by  their 
poisonous  influences ;  and  it  is  not  for  us 
to  censure  or  ignore  the  weaknesses  that 
our  own  misconduct  has  created.  We  may 
not  treat  them  with  indifference,  and  say 
that,  unless  they  conform  at  once  to  our 
rales  and  systems,  they  shall  receive  no- 
thing at  our  hands.  Why,  consider,  there 
are  many  who  dislike  to  show  their  faces 
during  the  day.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the 
aftomoon  services  are  never  so  well  at- 
tended as  those  in  the  evening;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  many  of  these  unhappy 
beings  are  so  filthy  and  so  ill-clad  that 
they  are  ashamed  to  come  out  in  the  light 
and  expose  themselves  to  the  public  gaze. 
They  creep  forth  under  the  shadow  and 
shelter  of  night,  and  thus  occasionally 
attend  the  evening  service. 

But  there  is  a  lower  stratum  of  human- 
ity still ;  and  this,  too,  must  be  reached. 
We  cannot  stop  in  what  we  have  begun ; 
and  we  are  resolved  to  go  deeper  and 
deeper,  and  use  every  legitimate  and  every 
available  appliance  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  God*s  truth 
among  the  destitute  and  outcast  population 
of  London.  My  Lords,  I  assert  that  it  is 
not  the  locality  that  can  desecrate  the 
word  of  God,  but  it  is  the  word  of  God 
that  consecrates  the  locality ;  and  here  is 
a  proof.  The  noble  Viscount  has  spoken 
of  disorderly  scenes  in  one  of  the  theatres. 
There  has  never  been  any  disorder.  When 
the  people,  unaccustomed  to  such  things, 
entered  for  the  first  time,  and  took  their 
seats,  there  may  have  been  a  great  deal  of 
bustling  about;  but  I  defy  the  noble  Vis- 
count to  produce  a  single  human  being 
who  will  venture  to  say  that  he  was  pre- 
sent during  the  time  the  services  were 
going  on,  and  saw  or  heard  anything  that 
would  have  been  objectionable  in  the  most 
devout  and  pious  congregation  over  as- 
sembled within  the  walls  of  a  church. 
Now  for  the  proof  of  what  I  have  asserted. 
At  the  opening  of  Sadler's  Wells  on  the 
1st  of  January,  a  most  indefatigable  and 
admirable  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  officiated — ^the  Rev.  Mr.  Owen — 
well  known  during  the  fury  of  the  cholera 
at  Bilston.  What  was  his  description  of 
the  conduct  of  the  people  ?    The  adults, 


he  said,  entered    the    building    quietly 
enough ;  but  about  500  or  600  h(>js  in  the 
upper  gallery  made  considerable  disturb- 
ance by  shuffling  their  feet  and  calling  out 
to  one  another.    Before  the  services  began 
Mr.  Owen  rose,  and  addressing  the  boys, 
told  them  he  had  come  to  do  them  good 
here  and  hereafter ;  that  if  they  would  be 
quiet  and  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say,  he 
^ould  thank  God  for  their  prcFence ;  but 
if  their  object  was  to  create  a  disturbance 
he  entreated  them  to  leave   the  place. 
From  that  moment  to  the  close  of  the 
services,  which  lasted  an  hour  and  a  hal^ 
"you  might,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Owen,  "have  heard  a  pin  drop."     Waa 
that  no  triumph?     Was  there  here  no 
moral  discipline  ? — no  hope  for  good  and 
lasting  effects?    The  services  began  with 
a  plain  hymn,  then  a  chapter  of  the  Bible 
was  read,  then  an  extempore  prayer  was 
put  up    by  the  minister,   then  another 
hymn,  and  then  a  sermon.     Must  we  not 
regard  it  as  a  great  moral  victory,  that  a 
minister  of  religion,  by  simply  announcing 
to  a  motley  crew  that  he  had  come  to 
preach  to  them  the  Word  of  everlasting 
life,   had  persuaded  2,500  persons — the 
mass  of  them  unaccustomed  to  any  reli- 
gious services  whatever — to  sit  quietly  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  listen  to  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  gospel?    At  the  Victoria 
Theatre  there  occurred  a  remarkable  scene. 
A  well-known  man  was  going  in.     One  of 
the  policemen  present  said  to  a  City  mis* 
sionary,  "You  should  not  admit  that  per* 
son;  he  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men 
in  the  district|  and  will  make  a  tenible  dis- 
turbance ;  it  will  take  four  of  us  to  carry 
him  to  the  station-house."    The  missiontiry 
allowed  the  man  te  pass.     His  conduct 
throughout    was    admirable;    and    next 
morning  the  missionary  called  upon  him 
at  his  own  house,  and  the  man  suffered 
him  to  read  the  Bible  and  offer  up  a  prayer. 
Was  that  no  triumph  ?     Was  there  here 
no  prospect  of  better  things  ?    Had  not 
clergymen  and  Nonconformist  ministers  de- 
scribed in  touching  language  the  good  im- 
pressions they  had  seen  produced?    The 
experiment,  in   fact,  has  been  attended 
with  wonderful  and  encouraging  success. 
This  letter,  dated  the  6th  of  February, 
which  I  have  received  from  Sir  Bichard 
Mayne,  will  show  how  the  people  have 
behaved  themselves  in  circumstances  so 
trying  and  so  novel : — 

••  Before  answering  the  inquiry  in  your  letter  I 
tbonght  it  best  to  make  ipeoial  inquiry  on  the 
subject.    I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint 
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membered  Merthyr  when  there  were  only 
seven  honsee  in  it,  bat  at  the  last  census 
the  popnlation  hod  risen  to  15,000.     The 
clergy  in  his  diocese  were  all  anxious  to 
do  their  duty;  but  how  could  they  be 
expected  to  cope  with  the  spiritual  wants 
of  such  an  enormous  population?    They 
were  told  there  was  a  great  number  of 
Dissenters  in  the  diocese.     Tbey  admitted 
it|    and   were    thankful  that  it  was  so. 
Dissent  in  Wales  originated  in  a  great  de- 
gree in  the  apathy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  it  had  been  augmented  a  thon> 
land  fold  by  the  inability  of  the  clergy 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  church  while 
the  population  had  been  increasing  to  so 
great  an  extent.      The  Prelates  of  the 
Church  were  consoious  of  the  evil  associa- 
tions of  a  theatre  to  which  the  noble 
Yisoount  (Viscount  Dungannon)  had  allud- 
ed.    But  what  were  they  to  do?    If  he 
(the  Bishop  of  Llandaff)  was  called  on  to 
elect  between  allowing  Divine  worshii^  in 
theatreSi  and  seeing  thousands  of  the  popu- 
lation perishing  in  their  sins,  he  could  not 
but  remember  his  Saviour's  command,  to  go 
into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel 
them  to  come  in.    He  hoped  the  debate 
might  result  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Qovemment  to  the  great  and  pressing 
want  of  spiritual  accommodation  which  pre- 
vailed, not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  As  for  appeals 
to  the  public,  the  noble  Yiscount  must 
have  read  the  Report  published  last  year 
of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  sub- 
ject of  church  rates.    The  subject  of  ap- 
peals to  the  public  was  over  and  over  again 
referred  to  in  that  Report,  and  clergymen 
said  that  they  were  completely  secularised 
by  having  to  make  constant  appeals  in 
order  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
Church. 

Thb  Bishop  ov  LONDON  said,  it  was 
desirable  that  no  misapprehension  should 
go  abroad  with  ^reference  to  the  position 
assumed  by  the  right  rev.  Bench  on  this 
question.  The  discussion  had  been  of  so 
extremely  interesting  a  character^  and  had 
elicited  so  many  facts  with  which  their  Lord- 
ships could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to 
be  acquainted,  that  he  trusted  it  might 
stir  up  a  desire  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
had  been  so  forcibly  pointed  out.  But 
they  must  not  allow  themselves  to  be  so 
&r  carried  away  by  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  as  to  conceive  that 
the  plan  he  had  so  eloquently  and  feelingly 
set  forth  was  the  only  one  by  which  those 
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evib  could  be  met.    He  (the  Bishop  of 
London)  believed  they  were  really  indebted 
to  the  noble  YiBOOunt  for  having  brought 
this  subject  before  the  House.     He  had 
done  so  in  the  most  temperate  and  quiet 
manner.     Nothing  but  the  conviction  that 
he  was  conscientiously  dischai^ging  a  duty 
could  have  induced  him  to  bring  tihe  ques- 
tion under  their  Lordships'  notice;  and  he 
(the  Bishop  of  London)  for  one  did  not  re- 
gret that  he  had  done  so,  even  though  he 
should  eventually  consent  to  withdraw  his 
Motion,  which  he  (the  Bishop  of  London) 
trusted  ho  would  do.    But  it  would  be 
said,  if  the  evils  were  so  great,  and  the 
remedv  proposed  by  the  noble  Earl  was  so 
efficacious,  it  was  surely  the  duty  of  the 
heads  of  the  Church  to  put  themselves  dis- 
tinctly in  the  front  of  this  movcnnent.    It 
had  been  said  that  neutrality  appeared  to 
be  a  wrong  position  for  a  Bishop  to  assume 
in  this  matter.     A  few  nights  ago  he  stated 
that  the  position  which  he  himself  had  as- 
sumed was,  more  or  less,  one  of  neutrality. 
He  would  now  state  why  he  had  assumed 
that  position.     The  noble  Viscount,  in  his 
opening  address,   would  have  had  their 
Lordships   to  suppose  that  this   was   a 
public  movement  which  the  heads  of  the 
Church  sanctioned.     But  it  was  obvious 
to  all  now  that  it  was  a  private  movement 
— a  movement  of  certain  private  indivi- 
duals, who,    feeling  deeply  the  respon- 
sibility cast  on  them  as  Christian  men, 
living  in  a  community  which  was  in  a  very 
abnormal  state,  determined  to  try  an  ex- 
periment, not  perhaps  consonant  with  tiie 
general  feeling  of  the  Church,  but  yet  one 
which  they  thought  might  result  in  great 
good.    He  (the  Bishop  of  London)  thought 
they  had  acted  wisdy  in  not  consulting 
the  heads  of  the  Church  in  entering  on  an 
experiment  which  might  not,   after  all, 
have  been  successftil.    He  was  glad  in  not 
having  been  invited  to  take  public  part  ia 
this  matter,  but  rather  that  the  right  rev. 
Bench  should  be  asked  to  allow  it  to  take 
its  course,  and  then,  when  they  saw  that 
it  was  really  attended  with  good,  say  whe- 
ther or  not  they  could  give  it  tiieir  sane* 
tion.     The  noble  Viscount  argued  that  a 
few  years  ago  a  clergyman  would  have 
been  suspended  for  taking  part  in  the  ser- 
vices in  question.     He  (the  Bishop  of 
London)  did  oot  know  that  that  would  have 
been  the  case.     He  could  hardly  think 
that  it  would.     At  all  events,   the  most 
rev.  Prelate  had  pointed  out  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  law  withui 
the  last  few  years.    It  was  not  ilkgali 
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and  nothing  could  make  it  so  but  an  inhi- 
bition from  tiio  Bishop.  The  noble  Earl  did 
not  Bpeak  with  very  much  respect  of  an 
episcopal  inhibitiony  but  had  intimated 
that  the  question  might  be  tried  in  a  court 
of  law.  Supposing,  however,  that  an  inhi- 
bition were  legal,  would  the  noble  Viscount, 
after  hearing  the  statements  which  hod 
been  made  that  evening,  say  that  it  was 
his  (the  Bishop  of  London's)  duty  or  that 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  whose  dio- 
cese some  of  those  theatres  were  situated,  to 
drag  before  a  court  of  law  any  clergyman 
who,  from  conscientious  motives,  took  part 
in  these  services?  Surely  no  one  %vould 
wish  that  if  this  were  not  illegal  now,  he 
should  take  steps  to  make  it  so.  He  was 
aware  that  a  Bishop's  power  was  not  alto- 
gether dependent  on  inhibitions.  One  word 
from  the  most  rev.  Prelate  of  his  entire  dis- 
approval of  this  movement  would,  no  doubt, 
have  at  once  induced  the  clergy  to  bow 
to  his  revered  authority  and  ce^se  to  take 
part  in  these  services.  But  the  right  rev. 
Bench  felt  that  they  would  be  taking  upon 
themselves  a  very  grave  responsibility  in- 
deed in  expressing  any  such  opinion  in 
the  face  of  a  mass  of  human  beings  whom 
either  they  or  their  forefathers  had  hitherto 
sorely  neglected.  Could  they,  dare  they, 
•all  upon  the  clergy,  either  by  inhibitions 
or  by  other  means,  to  refrain  from  minis- 
tering to  these  persons?  The  right  rev. 
Bench  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  pre- 
vent the  dergy  fk'om  engaging  in  this 
work.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  he  went  entirely  with 
the  movement.  There  were  several  things 
in  it  which  he  did  not  like.  The  asso- 
ciations connected  with  a  theatre  created 
a  certain  dislike  to  the  use  of  such  a 
building  for  religious  purposes;  but  on 
mature  reflection,  he  did  not  know  whether 
this  was  not  an  objection  founded  on  feel- 
ing alone,  and  whether,  therefore,  the  con- 
flict was  not  one  between  mere  feeling  and 
the  deeper  call  of  duty  and  of  principle. 
With  regard  to  the  effects  of  theatiical  en- 
tertainments, to  which  allusion  had  been 
made,  he  did  not  know  whether  one 
result  of  this  movement  might  not  be 
that  theatres  would  become  something 
better  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 
No  doubt  it  was  a  great  evil  that  there 
should  be  so  much  mixed  up  with  a 
theatre  which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Christian  people  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
as  affording  a  highly  innocent  and  im- 
proving amusement;  but  it  was,  never- 
theless, a  popular  amusement,  and,  per- 


haps, a  better  state  of  things  in  con- 
nection with  it  would  result  from  the 
present  movement.  They  might  be  thank- 
ful if  this  were  so.  He  begged  that  their 
Lordships  would  not  go  away  with  the 
impression  that,  because  this  great  experi- 
ment was  being  tried,  no  other  efforts  should 
be  made  in  the  same  direction.  Other  build- 
ings more  suitable  for  Christian  worship 
might  no  doubt  be  found;  and,  above  all,  he 
did  not  doubt  that  if  an  appeal  were  m.ade 
to  the  country  to  consider  how  great  was 
the  mass  of  irreligion  and  indifference  which 
required  to  bo  grappled  with,  funds  would 
be  forthcoming,  if  it  depended  on  funds, 
for  the  extension  of  our  parochial  system. 
True,  they  must  wait  long  before  churches 
could  be  built ;  but  they  need  not  despair 
on  that  account,  and  meanwhile  it  would 
be  well  if  those  who  felt  strongly  against 
this  movement  would  see  that  the  churches 
we  had  already  were  thrown  open  to  the 
poor  as  freely  as  possible.  It  might  be 
very  difficult  to  lure  them  in,  but  at  pre- 
sent they  were  not  lured  in  but  locked 
out.  No  idea  seemed  more  deeply  in- 
grained in  the  minds  of  many  officials  in 
our  parishes  than  that  the  abject  poor 
had  no  right  to  be  accommodated  in  our 
churches.  In  this  and  other  ways,  pei^ 
haps,  important  results  might  flow  from 
this  movement.  They  were  not  to  aooept 
it  as  the  best  which  could  be  originated ; 
but  that  it  had  been  productive  of  good 
few  could  doubt,  and  he  hoped  that  many 
other  efforts  of  a  kindred  nature  might  be 
made  to  promote  the  same  ends. 

ViscouHr  DUNOANNON  said,  that 
what  had  passed  left  him  still  nnconvinoed 
that  evil  might  not  arise  from  turning 
places  of  public  amusement  into  places  of 
public  worship.  Throughout  the  country 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  such  prao* 
ticcs  involved  a  desecration  of  Grod's  holy 
ordinances.  But  he  should  not  regret 
having  brought  this  subject  before  their 
Lordships  if  it  had  the  effect  of  inducing 
the  community  at  largo  to  consider  these 
things,  and  see  how  a  remedy  could  bo 
best  applied  to  those  crying  wants  which 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury) 
had  so  forcibly  described.  It  had  never, 
however,  been  his  intention  to  put  the 
House  in,  perhaps,  the  invidious  position 
of  having  to  express  an  opinion  upon  this 
subject.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
cussion which  had  taken  place,  and  should 
now  withdraw  the  Motion. 

Thb  LOED  CHANCELLOB  had  been 
forcibly  reminded  by  this  diseusrion  of  a 
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yoQ  that  the  people  attending  religious  worship  in 
the  theatres  and  public  places  mentioned  in  the 
memorandum  have  conducted  themselves  with 
great  propriety.  Thei-e  has  not  been  cause  for 
the  poUce  interference  on  anj  occasion." 

On  the  23r(l  (for  I  was  desirous  of  hav- 
ing the  latest  infonnation),  Sir  E.  Mayne 
again  wrote : — 

"The  conduct  of  the  people  continues  to  be 
most  decorous.  I  have  been  able  to  reduce  the 
number  of  police  on  duty  at  each  of  the  places 
since  my  letter  to  you  of  the  6th  of  February." 

He  had  reduced  the  number  of  constables 
at  our  theatres ;  and  yet  at  that  rery  time 
he  had  sent,  of  necessity,  sixty  policemen 
in  full  uniform  to  attend  the  services  and 
keep  order  at  8t.  George's  in-the-East! 

Again,  I  say,  was  that  no  triumph — 
was  nothing  gained  there  ?  "Was  the  con- 
trast, though  painM,  not  instructive  ?  Is 
it  nothing  to  find  that  if  we  only  speak  to 
the  people  in  a  kind,  straightforward,  sin- 
cere, open,  and  earnest  manner,  we  may 
govern  their  affections,  and  keep  them  in 
obedience  and  good  order?  My  Lords, 
what  the  people  of  England  want  is,  not 
patronage,  but  sympathy ;  the  bringing  of 
heart  to  heart,  the  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  persons  of  all  conditions,  of  all  de- 
grees of  wealth,  that  they  are  men  of  like 
passions  with  themselves,  with  the  same 
hopes,  the  same  aspirations,  the  same  fears, 
and  the  same  destinies.  If  any  Prime  Mi- 
nister of  England,  and  those  associated  with 
him  in  the  Government,  will  only  show 
that  sympathy,  especially  in  its  highest  and 
most  solemn  form,  the  people  might  be  led 
like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

The  question  will  naturally  be  asked. 
What  arc  the  numbers  of  those  who  have 
engaged  in  these  services,  and  upon  whom 
so  happy  an  influence  has  been  exerted  ? 
Observe,  my  Lords,  it  is  not  in  a  single  in- 
stance only  that  good  eflfects  have  been 
produced,  nor  have  audiences  been  at- 
tracted by  the  mere  novelty  of  the  thing. 
These  services  have  been  going  on  since 
the  Ist  of  January,  at  five  different  theatres 
during  the  first  five  weeks,  and  at  seven 
since  last  week.  The  total  number  of 
people  who  attended  at  the  seven  houses 
which  were  open  on  Sunday  last  was 
20,700  ;  and  allowing,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent  for 
people  coming  from  mere  curiosity,  there 
would  still  remain  18,630  persons  who 
had  come  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  and 
who  had  never  before  frequented  any 
places  of  public  worship.  I  am  aware  of 
the  assertion  that  these  people  do  not  be- 
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long  to  the  lowest  class,  which  has  never 
yet  been  reached,  and  that  these  services 
only  seiTO  to  withdraw  good  folks  from 
the  churches  and  chapels  they  ordinarily 
attend.  But  this  has  been  disproved  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner  by  the  expe- 
rience of  all  those  who  have  been  present 
at  any  of  these  celebrations.  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  is  a  still  lower  class  than, 
that  which  has  hitherto  come  to  these 
services,  a  class  which  we  shall  have  much 
difliculty  in  reaching;  but  we  have,  I 
maintain,  most  certainly  got  at  a  very  low 
class  indeed  by  means  of  this  movement. 
A  City  missionary  writes  : — 

**  I  have  been  really  astonished  at  the  multitude 
of  persons  who  are  attending  these  services  out  of 
very  low  nelghbourhoodSi  and  who  previously  alto- 
gether neglected  public  worship." 

The  incumbent  of  St.  Matthew'^,  St. 
George's-in-the-East,  a  young  minister^ 
who  has  been  very  zealous  in  going  about 
among  the  poorer  classes,  and  has  acquired 
much  experience  of  their  character,  states : 

"  I  have  preached  at  the  Obelisk  in  South wark, 
in  Ratcliff-highway  ;  1  have  preached  for  two  sea- 
sons on  the  steps  of  the  Royal  Exchange  ;  and  last 
Sunday  I  preached  at  the  Garriok  Theatre.  The 
place  was  densely  crowded  by  persons  of  a  class  I 
never  before  got  at." 

Mark  these  words,  my  Lords,  "  never  be- 
fore got  at,"  from  a  person  so  conversant 
with  these  classes. 

*'  I  have  carefiilly  inquired,"  he  adds,  *'  from 
the  City  missionaries,  and  I  find  that  their  meet* 
ings  are  better  attetaded,  a  deeper  religions  feeling 
pervades  them,  and  their  access  to  the  homes  <n 
the  people  is  much  more  easy." 

Another  experienced  clergyman  says — 

"  These  characters,  and  such  as  they,  do  not, 
and  will  not,  attend  the  ordinary  ministrations  of 
the  Word  of  God  in  church  or  chapel.  They  have 
an  aversion  to  cross  the  threshold  of  a  place  of 
worship,  where  they  think  their  appearance  would 
be  a  subject  of  remark." 

The  same  testimony  is  borne  by  the  Rev. 
Newman  Hall,  the  distinguished  minister 
of  Surrey  Chapel,  who  states  that  the 
class  of  people  who  attend  the  Special 
Services  are  just  those  whom  we  are  most 
anxious  to  improve.  But  let  me  read  to 
your  Lordships,  in  illustration,  two  short 
letters,  giving  an  account  of  these  celebra- 
tions. They  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 
The  first  is  from  a  very  eminent  Noncon- 
formist Minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham: — 

**  In  connection  with  the  imited  committee," 
he  writes,  "  I  preached  in  the  Victoria  Theatre 
last  Sunday  evening  to  a  great  concourse  of  peo- 
ple.  The  assembly  was  of  the  most  beterogeneew 
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oharmoter,  bat  the  great  body  of  the  hearers  were  j 
evidently  such  as  never  enter  a  house  of  worship,  ' 
and  never  would,  except  the  Gospel  sought  them  , 
in  such  places  as  those  in  which  it  now  can  get 
them  to  assemble.  When  wo  entered  the  theatre, 
the  assembly,  especially  in  the  galleries,  was  noisy 
and  confused,  and  cries  of '  Tom'  and  '  Bill'  and 
*  Jack'  were  frequent  and  loud ;  but  before  the 
service  had  proceeded  ten  minutes,  all  were  as 
orderly  and  attentive  as  in  most  religious  assem- 
blies. Indeed,  before  the  close  of  the  sermon,  all 
was  deeply  solemn  and  still.  I  mingled  with  the 
multitude  as  they  issued  from  the  service,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  more  closely  observing  their 
bearing  and  grades.  They  appeared  to  be  drawn 
from  the  lowest  stratum  of  London  population, 
such  as  the  Great  Master  would  haye  had  com- 
passion on  as  sheep  scattered  and  without  a  shep- 
herd. Nowhere  in  the  three  kingdoms,  during  a 
ministry  of  nearly  twenty  years,  have  I  ever 
preached  to  an  assembly  of  ray  fellow  men  that 
seemed  more  deeply  to  need  the  preaching  of  the 
Grospel  of  holiness  and  peace.  In  none  of  the 
Special  Services  have  I  felt  myself  so  much  in 
place  as  an  evangelist  as  preaching  to  those  who 
are  in  every  sense  'the  poor.'  The  spirit  of 
Christian  union  in  these  services  makes  them,  I 
think,  especially  telling." 

What  can  be  more  descriptive,  what  more 
touching  than  this  narrative  ?  The  other 
is  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Acworth,  the  Yicar 
of  Plomstead,  and  is  of  equal  value  : — 

"  When  I  officiated,"  he  says,  "at  the  Victoria 
Theatre,  the  theatre  was  so  crowded  that  it  was 
found  necessary  by  the  police  to  shut  the  door 
before  the  time  of  service.  The  congregation  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  working  men.  The  hub- 
bub that  existed  ceased  the  moment  I  asked  the 
dense  congregation  to  unite  in  prayer  ;  but  from 
the  few  voices  that  joined  in  repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  I  judged  that  the  larger  portion  of  them 
bad  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  it.  After  sing- 
ing a  hymn,  I  preached,  for  nearly  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  upon  Moses  lifting  up  the  serpent  in 
the  wilderness.  On  giving  a  narrative  of  the  life 
and  miracles  of  Moses,  and  of  the  lifting  up  of  the 
serpent  as  typical  of  what  our  Saviour  had  suffered 
to  obtain  for  us  eternal  Ii(e»  I  was  listened  to  with 
the  most  extraordinary  attention«  as  if  the  subject 
bad  never  been  heard  of  before.  I  had  had  a  con- 
siderable prejudice  against  going  into  a  theatre  ; 
and  it  was  only  the  strongly-expressed  opinion  of 
laymen  who  had  studied  the  character  of  our  Lon- 
don population  that  induced  me  to  undertake  the 
service.  The  best  answer  to  my  prejudice  Was 
the  appearance  of  my  auditory.  During  a  ministry 
of  thirty  years,  I  never  entered  so  much  into  the 
feelings  of  the  Author  of  our  religion,  who '  when 
He  beheld  the  city  wept  over  it.'  '* 

These  statements  I  can  confinn  by  my 
bwn  personal  experience,  having  myself 
attended  at  the  Victoria  Theatre  on  three 
successive  occasions.  The  audience  each 
time  numbered  no  less  than  3,200  persons, 
so  closely  crowded  that  a  straw  could  not 
have  been  placed  between  them.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  service  no 
assembly  could  have  been  more  orderly, 


more  attentive,  more  apparently  devout, 
and  more  anxious  to  catch  every  word  that 
fell  from  the  preacher's  lips.  On  one  of 
the  occasions,  so  solemn  and  touching  was 
the  discourse  of  the  preacher,  and  so  moved 
were  many  even  of  the  wildest  and  roughest 
present,  that  when,  after  the  **  Benedic- 
tion,*' ihey  rose  to  leave  tlie  building,  they 
went  80  quietly  and  solemnly  that  you 
could  hardly  hear  the  sound  of  a  foot-fail. 
Surely  no  one  can  deny  that  a  deep  and 
solemn  impression  is  made  on  the  minds 
of  those  people:  it  is  found  that  many 
come  to  the  services  week  after  week ;  and 
can  it  bo  doubted  that  we  are  by  degrees 
spreading  a  leaven  throughout  the  whole 
population  ?  We  only  want,  I  am  confi- 
dent, more  extended  machinery,  and  more 
numerous  opportunities,  to  produce  a  really 
living  and  lasting  effect  upon  those  large 
masses. 

Now  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
character  of  the  assembly.  At  one  cele- 
bration of  the  service,  the  men  mustered 
in  proportion  to  the  women  as  nine  to  one, 
and  on  another  occasion  as  seven  to  three. 
I  asked  a  person  who  happened  to  be  pre* 
sent,  and  who  is  conversant  with  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  knows  most  of  them,  both  by  calling 
and  by  name,  to  give  me  some  idea  of  the 
sort  of  people  who  were  gathered  together. 
The  man  replied  that  there  were  3,200 
present  he  was  certain,  because  he  was 
expert  at  such  calculations,  f^om  having 
to  count  the  people  in  the  theatre;  and 
of  that  number  2,000  belonged  to  the 
class  called  "roughs" — the  most  violent, 
disorderly,  and  dangerous  of  all  the  men 
in  that  very  quarter.  This  man  lifted 
up  his  hands  in  amazement  when  he 
saw  how  quiet  was  their  demeanour.. 
He  had  expected  uproar,  and  even 
danger,  and  he  irankly  said  he  could 
not  comprehend  how  those  two  thousand 
wild,  unruly  fellows  behaved  themselves, 
so  well.  And  certainly  it  is  a  very  re- 
markable thing,  and  a  great  moral  result, 
that  so  many  men  of  such  turbulent  cha- 
racter and  disorderly  habits  should  have 
been  got  to  listen  patiently  and  quietly 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  a  religious  ser- 
vice, an  occupation  so  unusual,  and,  as  we 
might  have  supposed,  so  distasteful  to 
them.  Do  you  inquire  as  to  the  fruits? 
A  report  is  weekly  made  to  the  committee 
for  conducting  these  services  as  to  the 
character  of  the  audiences  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  the  effect  produced.  These  re- 
ports are  one  theme  of  congratulation  and 
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ezpreedoa  of  thankfulness  from  those  who 
have  taken  part  in  them,  that  they  had 
heen  permitted  to  enjoy  an  opportunity  of 
making  known  religious  truth  to  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  who,  except  for 
this  instrumentality,  would  have  gone  to 
their  graves  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gfod  that  made  them,  and  of  the  Saviour 
who  died  for  them. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  issue  of  holding 
these  religious  services  in  theatres  is  to 
draw  away  the  congregations  from  other 
>laoe8  of  worship.  Happily,  the  fiEiot  is 
;  ust  the  reverse.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
estimony  of  several  clergymen  and  Dis- 
senting ministers  of  the  districts  around 
these  theatres,  who  imite  in  saying  that 
there  has  heen  no  ahatement,  but  rather 
an  increase,  in  the  numbers  of  their  con- 
gregations. They  state,  and  it  is  reason- 
able that  it  should  be  so,  that  many  of 
those  who  had  attended  these  services  had 
been  so  impressed  by  what  they  had  heard, 
that  they  had  become  regular  attendants 
at  the  churches  or  chapels  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Now,  if  there  is  a  human 
being  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
working  people  of  the  metropolis  it  is 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  rector  of  Christ 
Oiurch,  Blackiriars.  Mr.  Brown's  parish 
is  included  within  one  of  the  most  awful 
localities  in  the  world.  I  wish  that  your 
Lordships  would  go  there  and  spend  a 
little  time  in  that  and  similar  neighbour- 
hoods. You  would  thus  do  a  great  ser- 
vice. It  would  be  time  well  spent.  Proofs 
such  as  this,  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  of  a  desire  to  know,  and,  if 

C'ble,  improve  their  condition,  tend  io 
Lony  and  good- will  among  all  classes, 
the  preservation  of  order,  and  loyalty  to 
the  Crown.  I  remember,  in  one  of  my 
walks  in  the  east  of  London,  an  intelligent 
working  man  said  to  me, 

"  I  bear  that  there  are  rery  fine  folks  at  t'other 
end,  with  sueh  fine  carriages  and  horses;  whjr 
don't  they  come  here,  and  see  what  we  are  a-doing 
on  ?  We  are  worth  thinking  on,  for  we  are 
many." 

He  spoke  the  truth:  they  are  ''worth 
thinking  on ;''  and  it  is  to  recover  a  trea- 
sure so  valuable,  and  bring  them  back  to 
the  Communion  of  Christian  Hfe,  that  the 
present  labour  is  bestowed.  Now,  Mr. 
Brown,  whose  church  is  near  the  New 
Cut,  says  that  his  afternoon  service  is  not 
affected  by  the  services  in  the  Victoria 
Theatre ;  and  he  even  recommends  a  morn- 
ing service  therein  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ens  of  thousands  who  are  to  be  found  in 
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the  New  Cut  on  Sunday  momiag.  In  ibe 
New  Cut,  like  Petticoat  Lane  and  Bag 
Pair,  on  Sunday,  are  thousands  of  per- 
sons, many  of  whom  pass  the  day  playing 
at  skittles,  at  pitch-farthing,  and  in  almost 
every  crime ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  sonoe  oi 
these,  at  least,  may  be  enticed  into  ^e 
playhouse  to  listen  to  the  Word  of  God. 
However  abnormal  these  services  may  be, 
good  cannot  but  follow  the  collection  of 
20,700  of  these  persons  to  hear  the  Gos- 
pel, many  of  whom  would  otherwise  be  in 
the  highways  and  the  streets,  having  no 
otiier  occupation  than  to  break  the  Ten 
Commandments  from  first  to  last.  The 
Rev.  Newman  Hall,  minister  of  Surrey 
Chapel,  says : 

"  My  chureh  was  qidte  full  with  an  afetendanoe 
of  2,000  prior  to  the  serrices.  There  has  been  bo 
dimiiintioo  sinee^" 

The  Rev.  R.   Robinson,    of  York  •road 
Chapel,  states : 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  attendance  at  the 
chapel  has  sufiered  no  diminucion  whatever  ainoe 
the  opening  of  the  Victoria ;  even  the  young  have 
not  heen  drawn  away." 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Allen,  the  rector  of  St 
George's,  Southwark,  writes: 

"  None  of  my  church  serrices  hare  been  mi  all 
diminished,  either  in  numb^  or  interest ;  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  these  special 
serrioes  at  the  theatres,  so  far  as  they  have  come 
under  my  notice,  were  attended  principally  by  the 
class  of  persons  lor  whom  they  were  instituted ; 
and  the  attention  given  to  my  preaebing  there 
was  as  solemn  and  as  marked  as  ever  I  witnessed 
in  any  church." 

Of  the  services  at  Sadler's  Wdls,  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Wilson,  of  Islington  (a  well-known 
name),  says: 

*'  I  am  not  aware  that  the  congregations  at- 
tending any  of  our  churches  in  this  locality  have 
been  affected  by  the  special  serrices." 

The  Rev.  Robert  Maguire,  of  Cleikenwell, 
observes : 

"  My  congregation  in  Clericenwell  chnroh  baf 
not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  afiwted  by  tbe 
theatre  serrioes." 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Henderson,  of  Claremont 
Chapel,  testifies : 

"  My  congregation  has  not  been  lessened." 

The  Rev.  H.  Ingram,  of  Pentonville 
Chapel,  also : 


<*  My  evening  congregation  has  improved,  rather 
than  diminished,  since  the  opening  of  Sadler's 
Wells.  On  the  evening  of  the  special  servioes  we 
were  crowded." 

With  respect  to  the  servioes  at  the 
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Theatre,  Whiteebapel,  the  Rev.  T.  Bieh- 

ardson,  incumbent  of  St.  Mdtthew's,  Pell 

Street,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded, 

says:-^ 

"  Mj  arening  eongfegatioa  has  inoremsed  oyer 
siooe  I  preached  at  the  Garrick,  and  the  inereaie 
has  been  from  the  lowest  orders." 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Baynes,  incumbent  of  St. 
Paul's,  adds: — 

*'  These  services  have  in  no  way  affected  my 
evening  congregation,  though  my  church  is  not 
more  than  threo  hundred  or  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  theatre." 

This  is  an  important  fact.  The  Rev.  W. 
Tyler,  Mile-end  Chapel,  says : — 

••  We  are  still  always  full." 

The  Rev.  C.  Stovel,  Commercial  -  road 
Chapel,  says: — 

**  If  anything,  the  evening  attendance  has  im- 
proved." 

The  Rev.  J.  Markwell  alone  writes : — 

"  I  roust  say  that  the  congregations  of  an  even* 
ing  at  St.  James*s,  Curtain  Road,  have,  since  the 
service  at  the  Britannia  Theatre,  Hoxton,  fiiUen 
off  greatly ;  still  would  fondly  hope  that  God  will 
own  and  bless  these  extraordinary  efforts  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners." 

Bat  here  I  may  remark  that  the  congre- 
gations, assembled  at  the  Britannia  Theatre, 
are  of  a  somewhat  superior  dass,  and 
though  consisting  of  persons  who  are  not 
frequenters  of  places  of  worship,  are  not 
composed  altogether  of  the  wild  and  des- 
titute beings  who  flocked  to  the  other 
theatres.  Who  can  entertain  a  doubt  that 
these  services  are  producing  a  considerable 
benefit  by  small  means  —  an  enormous 
church  and  chapel-extension  at  a  small 
cost  ?  The  argument  against  them,  and  it 
is  the  only  one,  is,  that  there  is  something 
unpleasant  in  the  association.  I  do  not 
deny  there  is  something  abnormal  in  these 
services,  something  i£at  is  unpleasant. 
But  the  Right  Rev.  Archbishop  has  put 
the  case  truly  and  well  when  he  says, 
that,  *'  while  on  the  one  side  there  is  a 
natural  and  legitimate  sentiment,  on  the 
other  there  is  principle."  It  is  so;  for 
what  do  those  who  object  to  these  ser- 
vices give  in  exchange,  what  do  they 
offer  in  the  present  most  awM  neces- 
sity for  doing  something?  Suppose  that 
an  appeal  be  made  to  the  country  for 
church  accommodation,  and  that  the  coun- 
try should  in  time  respond  to  the  appeal, 
would  the  response  be  equal  to  the  de- 
mand ?  I  was  told  by  the  late  Bishop  of 
London  that,  when  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  public  ioT  twenty  additional  churches 


for  the  metropolis,  by  the  time  the  money 
was  collected,  and  the  churches  were  buil^ 
the  population  had  increased  in  a  far 
greater  proportion  than  the  churches  wotild 
contain,  «nd  the  arrear  rmnaincd  the  same 
as  before.  Now,  su*ppose  the  House  should 
adopt  the  Resolution,  and  suppose  the 
services  should  in  consequence  be  discon- 
tinued, what  is  to  be  done  meanwhile? 
Years  must  elapse  before  this  great  scheme 
of  church  accommodation,  even  if  adopted* 
could  ^  caiTied  into  effect,  and  hundredi 
of  thousands  would  go  to  their  graves  in 
utter  ignorance  of  all  saving  truth,  and 
contributing  while  they  live  to  the  dis- 
grace,  dishonour,  and  insecurity  of  the 
countay. 

My  Lords,  hard  things  have  been  said 
of  the  ministers  of  religion  who  have  taken 
a  part  in  these  services.  I  have  a  totally 
different  view;  I  cannot  too  much  com- 
mend them.  I  feel  bound  and  rejoice  to 
bear  my  testimony  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Nonconformist  ministers  in  this  matter. 
Some  of  their  most  eminent  men  hare 
joined  this  movement  with  hearty  jseal. 
The  noble  Yiscount  says  that  we  are  en- 
dangering the  Church.  Just  the  reverse. 
I  believe  that  the  movement  of  which  this 
is  a  part  has  done  more  to  strengthen  and 
perpetuate  the  Church  than  any  other 
cause ;  and  the  clergy  of  the  Church  who 
have  participated  in  these  services  have 
gone  far  to  rivet  the  hearts  of  the  people 
to  the  EstaUishment.  But  there  has  been 
some  talk  of  an  inhibition  to  stop  these 
services.  Now,  first  I  doubt  the  legality 
of  such  an  inhibition ;  and  I,  for  one,  am 
prepared,  if  an  inhibition  be  issued,  to 
test  its  legality.  I  question  whether  any 
human  being  or  any  law  haa  the  power  o€ 
preventing  a  clergyman  in  his  capacity  of 
a  Christian  citizen  from  p^<H*ming  that 
great  duty,  the  salvation  of  souls,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  to  any  who  may  be  disposed 
to  hearken.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  short 
letter  from  a  dei^yman  of  the  Church  of 
England;  and  here  I  may  remark  that 
many  other  dergymen  of  tiie  Church  are 
coming  forward  to  join  in  thia  work — ^it 
speaks  the  sentiments  of  a  large  body  who 
feel  Uiat  principle  in  sneh  a  work  is  para- 
mount to  every  oth^  eonsiden^n.  The 
writer  says: — 

"  I  presume  the  right  of  Christian  men  to  ex- 
hort an  ungodly  multitude,  wherever  lound,  ought 
not  to  ho  interfered  with ;  and  it  was  only  as  a 
Christian  man  that  I  addressed  the  multitude  in 
the  GaiTick  Theatre.  I  wore  no  ecolesiastioal 
dress,  and  used  no  part  of  the  Ohureh  service." 
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He  well  asserts  the  right  of  the  clergy, 
and  shows  that  it  is  exercised  with  mode- 
ration and  judgment. 

My  Lords,  you  must  perceive  the  rising 
struggle  to  preach  the  Gospel  among  this 
mighty  mass  of  human  heings.  Can  you 
be  indifferent  to  it  ?  I  ask  whether  you 
are  prepared,  as  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  see  the  Church  stand  aloof, 
and  the  whole  of  this  movement  given  up 
exclusively  to  the  Dissenters  ?  Will  you 
say  to  these  destitute  and  hungering  men, 
**  We  can  do  you  no  sort  of  good.  Come, 
if  you  like,  to  Episcopal  churches  and 
chapels,  and  there  you  shall  be  preached 
to  in  a  stiff,  steady,  buckram  style.  We 
will  have  you  within  walls,  consecrated  in 
due  and  official  form ;  otherwise  you  shall 
never  hear,  ftx)m  us  at  least,  one  word  of 
(Jospel  truth."  Are  you  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  Church  of  England,  despite  the 
pressing  necessity,  is  bound  so  tightly  by 
rule,  and  rubric,  and  law,  and  custom, 
that  she  can  do  none  of  the  work  ?  Will 
you  say,  **  We  have  not  a  sufficient  force 
of  clergymen ;  we  have  not  churches  or 
chapels ;  we  have  no  money  to  ordain  and 
support  the  ministers  of  religion?"  In 
that  case  the  people,  who  are  benefited  by 
these  services,  will  reply,  "  Let  the  Non- 
conformists, then,  do  the  work,  but  let 
the  Church  of  England  take  up  her  real 
position  as  the  Church  of  a  sect  and  not 
that  of  the  nation ;  she  has  been  applied 
to  and  found  wantiug,  and  let  us  follow 
those  who  have  called  us  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth."  My  Lords,  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  that  those  who  have  been 
awakened  to  religious  impressions  by  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  of  England  will  connect 
themselves  with  the  Church,  and  that 
those  who  owe  those  impressions  to  Non- 
conformist ministers  will  join  Noncon- 
formists. But  whatever  may  be  the  case 
in  this  respect,  I  trust  your  Lordships 
will  not  be  heard  to  declare  that  no  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  ought  to  take  part  in 
this  great  movement,  and  fatal  would  it 
be,  if,  for  any  reason,  our  clergy  were  to 
withdraw  from  it.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Nonconformist  body.  Among  them 
I  have  many  affectionate  and  valued 
friends;  but  I  have  a  sincere  attachment 
to  the  Church  of  England.  I  dread  to  see 
that  Church  lose  one  particle  of  its  in- 
fluence or  power,  or  shrink  from  what  I 
Relieve  to  be  its  sacred  duty.  I  rejoice  to 
the  friendly  rivalry  that  exists  between 
clergy  of  the  Church,  and  Noncon- 
ists,  in  relation  to  this  ^at  work; 

The  Earl  of  Sha/teshury 


but  I,  for  one,  will  not  surrender  to  them 
the  right,  the  comforts,  the  privil^e,  and 
the  joy,  of  evangelizing  the  masses  of  the 
people.     My  Lords,  you  are  asked  to  pass 
a  Kesolution.     The  Resolution,  if  passed, 
cannot  have  the  force  of  law  in  reference 
to  this  movement :   it  would  be  just  so 
much  waste  paper,  and  no  more ;   and  not 
being  backed  by  public  opinion  could  have 
no  influence  out  of  doors  in  checking  or 
impeding  us ;  the  only  effect  it  could  pro- 
duce would  be  to  rouse  a  strong  feeling  of 
indignation  or  sorrow.     I  hope  the  noble 
Viscount  will  not  go  away  with  the  notion 
that  this  is  a  movement  in  which    the 
middle  classes    take    no    interest.      The 
middle  classes  of  the  present  day  ore  much 
better  informed  than  those  of  a   former 
generation.    They  know  that  the  safety  of 
their  lives  and  property,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  public   order,  depend  on   their 
having  around  them  a  peaceful,  happy, 
and  moral  population ;  and  they  feel  that 
the   course  now  being    pursued^    is   one 
which,  by  the  conmiunication  of  Christian 
truth,  will  mainly  conduce  to  that  issue. 
I  implore  your  Lordships  not  to   adopt 
this  Resolution;    but  whatever  may  be 
the  decision  of  the  House,  I  feel  myself 
bound  to  say — and  I  am  speaking,  I  know, 
the  sentiments  of  those  with  whom  I  am 
associated — that,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
we  will  persevere  in  the  course  which  we 
have  begun,  as  long  as  we  have  breath  to 
speak  and  material  to  work  upon. 

Eabl  GKANVILLE  hoped,   after  the 
turn  the  conversation  had  taken,  that  he 
was  not  going  beyond   his  province  in 
making  an  earnest  appeal  to  'the  noblo 
Viscount  to  withdraw  the  Kesolution  which 
he  had  brought  before  the  House.     Their 
Lordships  would  remember  that  the  noble 
Viscount,  in  bringing  forward  his  Motion, 
based  it  on  certain  circumstances  which 
were  very  obvious  at  first  sight,  that  these 
special  services  in  theatres  were  contrary 
to  our  ordinary  associations  and  feelings, 
and   then   stated  certain  facts  which  he 
alleged  had  taken  place  in  connection  with 
the  performance  of  Divine  service  at  the 
theatres.     He  denounced  in  strong  terms 
certain  things  which  he  believed  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  information  of  an  anony- 
mous report  in  a  newspaper,  the  name  of 
which  ho  did  not  mention.     Some  part  of 
these  facts  had  been  contradicted  by  the 
most  rev.  Prelate,  who  at  the  same  time 
informed  their  Lordships  that,  while  these 
services  were  in  the  first  instance  repug- 
nant to  his  feelings  i^nd  conviotions,  jet, 
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after  full  examination  of  the  whole  state 
of  the  case,  he  could  not  find  it  in  his 
heart,  even  if  he  had  the  power  by  law, 
to  prohibit  those  who  availed  themselves 
of  the  only  earthly  means  in  their  power 
of  bringing  the  Divine  truths  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  knowledge  of  many  who  in  no  other 
way  could  find  it.  They  had  heard  also  in 
the  very  remarkable  speech  of  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury) — a  speech 
temperate^  eloquent,  and  impressive,  and 
delivered  under  the  advantage  of  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances — informa- 
tion of  very  great  interest  and  import- 
ance. The  noble  Earl  had  stated  many 
important  facts  which  every  one  who  had 
heard  them  must  have  listened  to  with  the 
deepest  interest ;  but  ho  concluded  that  the 
noble  Viscount  would  not  be  inclined  to 
admit  statements  coming  from  one  who 
was  to  a  certain  degree  bound  up  with 
this  movement.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
House  to  entertain  a  question  on  which  it 
did  not  possess  full  information ;  and  be- 
sides, they  must  bear  in  mind  that  this 
was  a  subject  with  which  the  House  ought 
not  to  deal  in  its  single  capacity.  If  this 
movement  was  a  good  one,  if  it  justified 
the  hopes  and  expectations  entertained  of 
it  by  the  noble  Earl,  if  it  should  prove  a 
blessing  to  any  portion  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  their  Lordships  would  only  make 
themselves  a  laughing- stock  by  attempting 
to  oppose  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
found  calculated  to  produce  mischief  to 
society,  and  to  injure  rather  than  advance 
the  interests  of  religion,  public  opinion 
would,  he  believed,  speak  out  in  such  a 
way  as  to  put  an  end  to  it.  More  than 
that ;  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  interfere  by  an  Act,  but 
it  was  not  for  that  House  to  pass  a  Eeso- 
lution,  which,  as  the  noble  Earl  observed, 
would  only  be  so  much  waste  paper.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
House  itself  it  was  important  that  they 
should  not — even  if  it  were  regular  to  do 
80— pass  Eesolutions  on  subjects  as  to 
which  they  could  have  no  practical  effect 
whatever,  and  so  accustom  the  public  to 
treat  their  Eesolutions  with  indifference, 
which  he  flattered  himself  was  far  from 
being  the  case  at  present.  He  was  sure, 
therefore,  that  he  only  spoke  the  feeling  of 
the  House  when  he  asked  the  noble  Vis- 
count to  withdraw  his  Motion. 

The  Dukb  op  MARLBOEOXJGH  said, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  enter- 
tained as  to  the  services  to  which  their 
attention  had  been  directed,  it  was  obvious 


from  the  very  remarkable  speech  of  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  that 
there  was  a  great  spiritual  need,  which  it 
was  their  duty  to  supply.  The  noble 
Viscount  seemed  to  think  that  sacred  things 
belonged  to  sacred  places  only,  and  that 
the  Gospel  of  Chnst  should  only  be 
)  preached  within  consecrated  walls.  Bat 
an  abnormal  state  of  things  called  for  an 
abnormal  remedy.  He  thought  the  noble 
Viscount  had  not  sufficienUy  considered 
the  spiritual  exigencies  of  the  country, 
which  required  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
efforts  to  meet  them.  They  must  en- 
deavour, by  all  legitimate  appliance  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
community,  and  especially  of  those  of  the 
poorest  and  most  n^lected  class.  Whe- 
ther the  theatres  were  or  were  not  proper 
places  for  meeting  the  wants  of  these 
classes  so  far  as  Divine  service  went  they 
were  only  taken  possession  of  because  no 
other  suitable  places  could  be  found.  What 
the  ^iritual  necessities  of  the  people  were 
had  been  more  fully  laid  open  by  the 
Reports  of  recent  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees, and  it  behoved  all  Christian  men 
te  grapple  earnestly  and  speedily  with  a 
declared  necessity.  There  could  be  no 
measure  better  than  the  introduction  of 
Sir  Eobert  Peel's  system,  which  provided 
for  the  formation  of  pazishes  without 
churches  in  the  first  instance;  and  the 
proper  source  from  whom  endowments  for 
those  parishes  was  to  be  derived,  was  an 
improved  administration  of  the  Church  pro- 
perty. He  hoped  some  measure  would 
speedily  be  taken  by  the  sale  of  a  portion 
of  livings  under  Crown  patronage  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  churches — ^a  scheme 
which  had  been  recommended  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Royal  Commissioners.  He  was 
glad  that  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Viscount 
had  brought  forth  the  interesting  statement 
of  the  noble  Earl,  which  would,  he  thought, 
bo  attended  with  the  best  effect. 

The  Bishop  of  LLANDAFF  said,  the 
population  of  his  diocese  had  increased 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  kingdom,  not  even  excepting  Lanca- 
shire ;  but  not  so  the  church  accommoda- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  population  of  his  diocese  was 
107,000  ;  at  the  census  of  1851  it  had  in- 
creased to  347,000,  having  much  more 
than  trebled  itself.  He  was  acquainted 
with  a  gentleman  who  knew  Cardiff  fifty 
years  ago ;  its  population,  which  was  then 
1,800,  was  now  nearer  40,000  than  30,000. 
He  believed  the  late  Sir  John  I^ipholl  re- 
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membered  Merthyr  when  there  were  only 
Beyen  houses  in  it,  bat  at  the  last  census 
the  population  had  risen  to  15,000.  The 
clergy  in  his  diocese  were  all  anxious  to 
^  their  duty;  but  how  could  they  be 
ezpeoted  to  cope  with  the  spiritual  wants 
of  such  an  enormous  population?  They 
were  told  there  was  a  groat  number  of 
Dissenters  in  the  diocese.  They  admitted 
it,  and  were  thankful  that  it  was  so. 
Dissent  in  Wales  originated  in  a  great  de- 
gree in  the  apathy  of  Hie  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  it  had  been  augmented  a  thou- 
sand fold  by  the  inability  of  the  clergy 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  church  while 
the  population  had  been  increasing  to  so 
great  an  extent.  The  Prelates  of  the 
Church  were  conscious  of  the  evil  associa- 
tions of  a  theatre  to  which  the  noble 
Yisoount  (Viscount  Dungannon)  had  allud- 
ed. But  what  were  they  to  do  ?  If  he 
(the  Bishop  of  Llandaff)  was  called  on  to 
elect  between  allowing  Divine  worship  in 
theatres,  and  seeing  thousands  of  the  popu- 
lation perishing  in  their  sins,  he  could  not 
but  remember  his  Saviour's  command,  to  go 
into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel 
them  to  come  in.  He  hoped  the  debate 
might  result  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Qovemment  to  the  great  and  pressing 
want  of  spiritual  accommodation  which  pre- 
vailed, not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  As  for  appeals 
to  the  public,  the  noble  Viscount  must 
have  read  the  Report  published  last  year 
of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  sub- 
ject of  church  rates.  The  subject  of  ap- 
peals to  the  public  was  over  and  over  again 
referred  to  in  that  Report,  and  clergymen 
said  that  they  were  completely  secularised 
by  having  to  make  constant  appeals  in 
order  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
Church. 

Thb  Bishop  ov  LONDON  said,  it  was 
desirable  that  no  misapprehension  should 
go  abroad  with  ^reference  to  the  position 
assumed  by  the  right  rev.  Bench  on  this 
question.  The  discussion  had  been  of  so 
extremely  interesting  a  character^  and  had 
elicited  so  many  facts  with  which  their  Lord- 
ships could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to 
be  acquainted,  that  he  trusted  it  might 
stir  up  a  desire  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
had  been  so  forcibly  pointed  out.  But 
they  must  not  allow  themselves  to  be  so 
fsr  carried  away  by  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  as  to  conceive  that 
the  plan  he  had  so  eloquently  and  feelingly 
set  £Mrth  was  the  only  <me  by  which  those 
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I  evils  could  be  met.    He   (the  Bishop  of 
Loudon)  believed  they  were  really  indebted 
to  the  noble  Visoount  for  having^  brought 
this  subject  before  the  House.      Se  hiad 
done  so  in  the  most  temperate  and  quiet 
manner.    Nothing  but  the  conviction  that 
ho  was  conscientiously  disohai^ging'  a  duty 
could  have  induced  him  to  brin^  the  ques- 
tion under  their  Lordships'  notice ;  and  lie 
(the  Bishop  of  London)  for  one  did  not  re- 
gret that  he  had  done  so,  even  though  he 
should  eventually  consent  to  Trithdraw  his 
Motion,  which  he  (the  Bishop  of  London) 
trusted  ho  would  do.     But  it  Tvould  be 
said,  if  the  evils  were  so  great,   and  the 
remedv  proposed  by  the  noble  !Earl  was  so 
efficacious,  it  was  surely  the  dnty  of  the 
heads  of  the  Church  to  put  themselves  dis- 
tinctly in  the  front  of  this  movement.     It 
had  been  said  that  neutrality  appeared  to 
be  a  wrong  position  for  a  Bishop  to  assume 
in  this  matter.     A  few  nights  ago  he  stated 
that  the  position  which  he  himself  had  as- 
sumed was,  more  or  less,  one  of  neutralztjr. 
He  would  now  state  why  he  had  assumed 
that  position.     The  noble  Viscount,  in  his 
opening  address,   would  have   had  their 
Lordships   to  suppose  that  this    was    a 
public  movement  which  the  heads  of  the 
Church  sanctioned.     But  it  was  obvious 
to  all  now  that  it  was  a  private  movement 
— a  movement  of  certain  private  indivi- 
duals, who,    feeling  deeply  the   re^>on« 
sibility  cast  on  them  as  Christian  men, 
living  in  a  community  which  was  in  a  very 
abnormal  state,  determined  to  try  an  ex- 
periment, not  perhaps  consonant  with  the 
general  feeling  of  the  Church,  but  yet  one 
which  they  thought  might  result  in  great 
good.    He  (the  Bishop  of  London)  thou^t 
they  had  acted  wisdy  in  not  consulting 
the  heads  of  the  Church  in  entering  on  an 
experiment  which  might  not,   after  all, 
have  been  successful.    He  was  glad  in  not 
having  been  invited  to  take  public  part  in 
this  matter,  but  rather  that  the  right  rev. 
Bench  should  be  asked  to  allow  it  to  take 
its  course,  and  then,  when  they  saw  that 
it  was  really  attended  with  good,  say  whe- 
ther or  not  they  could  give  it  their  sanc- 
tion.   The  noble  Viscount  argued  that  a 
few  years  ago  a  clergyman  would  have 
been  suspended  for  taking  part  in  the  sef'* 
vices  in  question.     He  (the  Bishop  of 
London)  did  not  know  that  that  would  have 
been  the  case.     He  could  hardly  think 
that  it  would.    At  all  events,   the  most 
rev.  Prelate  had  pointed  out  the  change 
that  had  taken  plaoe  in  the  law  witUo 
the  last  few  years.    It  was  not  illegi^ 
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and  nothing  could  mako  it  bo  but  an  inhi- 
bition from  tho  Bishop.  The  noble  Earl  did 
not  speak  with  very  much  respect  of  an 
episcopal  iDhibition,  but  had  intimated 
that  the  question  might  be  tried  in  a  court 
of  law.  Supposing,  however,  that  an  inhi- 
bition were  legal,  would  the  noble  Viscount, 
after  hearing  the  statements  which  had 
been  made  that  evening,  say  that  it  was 
his  (the  Bishop  of  London's)  duty  or  that 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  whose  dio- 
cese some  of  those  theatres  were  situated,  to 
drag  before  a  court  of  law  any  clergyman 
who,  from  conscientious  motives,  took  part 
in  these  services?  Surely  no  one  would 
wish  that  if  this  were  not  illegal  now,  he 
should  take  steps  to  make  it  so.  He  was 
aware  that  a  Bishop's  power  was  not  alto- 
gether dependent  on  inhibitions.  One  word 
from  the  most  rev.  Prelate  of  his  entire  dis- 
approval of  this  movement  would,  no  doubt, 
have  at  once  induced  the  clergy  to  bow 
to  his  revered  authority  and  cease  to  take 
part  in  these  services.  But  the  right  rev. 
Bench  felt  that  they  would  be  taking  upon 
themselves  a  very  grave  responsibility  in- 
deed in  expressing  any  sudi  opinion  in 
the  face  of  a  mass  of  human  beings  whom 
either  they  or  their  forefathers  had  hitherto 
S(»«ly  neglected.  Could  they,  dare  they, 
•all  upon  the  clergy,  either  by  inhibitions 
or  by  other  means,  to  refrain  from  minis- 
tering to  these  persons?  The  right  rev. 
Bench  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  pre« 
vent  the  clergy  from  engaging  in  this 
work.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  he  went  entirely  with 
the  movement.  There  were  several  things 
in  it  which  he  did  not  like.  The  asso- 
ciations connected  with  a  theatre  created 
a  certain  dislike  to  the  use  of  such  a 
building  for  religious  purposes;  but  on 
mature  reflection,  he  did  not  know  whether 
this  was  not  an  objection  founded  on  feel- 
ing alone,  and  whether,  therefore,  the  con- 
flict was  not  one  between  mere  feeling  and 
the  deeper  call  of  duty  and  of  principle. 
With  regard  to  the  effects  of  theatiical  en- 
tertainments, to  which  allusion  had  been 
made,  he  did  not  know  whether  one 
result  of  this  movement  might  not  be 
that  theatres  would  become  something 
better  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 
No  doubt  it  was  a  great  evil  that  there 
should  be  so  much  mixed  up  with  a 
theatre  which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Christian  people  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
as  affording  a  highly  innocent  and  im- 
proving amusement;  but  it  was,  never- 
theieas,  a  popular  amusement,  and,  p^- 


haps,  a  better  state  of  things  in  con- 
nection with  it  would  result  from  the 
present  movement.  They  might  be  thank- 
ful if  this  were  so.  He  begged  that  their 
Lordships  would  not  go  away  with  the 
impression  that,  because  this  great  experi- 
ment was  being  tried,  no  other  efforts  should 
be  made  in  the  same  direction.  Other  build- 
ings more  suitable  for  Christian  worship 
might  no  doubt  be  found;  and,  above  all,  he 
did  not  doubt  that  if  an  appeal  were  made 
to  the  country  to  consider  how  great  was 
the  mass  of  irreligion  and  indifference  which 
required  to  bo  grappled  with,  funds  would 
be  forthcoming,  if  it  depended  on  funds, 
for  the  extension  of  our  parochial  system. 
True,  they  must  wait  long  before  churches 
could  be  built ;  but  they  need  not  despair 
on  that  account,  and  meanwhile  it  would 
be  well  if  those  who  felt  strongly  against 
this  movement  would  see  that  the  churches 
we  had  already  were  thrown  open  to  the 
poor  as  fieely  as  possible.  It  might  be 
very  difficult  to  lure  them  in,  but  at  pre- 
sent they  were  not  lured  in  but  locked 
out.  No  idea  seemed  more  deeply  in- 
grained in  the  minds  of  many  officials  in 
our  parishes  than  that  the  abject  poot 
had  no  right  to  be  accommodated  in  our 
churches.  In  this  and  otjier  ways,  per^ 
haps,  important  results  might  flow  from 
this  movement.  They  were  not  to  aooept 
it  as  the  best  which  could  be  originated ; 
but  that  it  had  been  productive  of  good 
few  could  doubt,  and  he  hoped  that  many 
other  efforts  of  a  kindred  nature  might  be 
made  to  promote  the  same  ends. 

ViscouNr  DUNOANNON  said,  that 
what  had  passed  left  him  still  unconvinced 
that  evil  might  not  arise  from  turning 
places  of  public  amusement  into  places  of 
public  worship.  Throughout  the  country 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  such  ptao* 
tices  involved  a  desecration  of  Grod's  holy 
ordinances.  But  he  should  not  regret 
having  brought  this  subject  before  their 
Lordships  if  it  had  the  effect  of  inducing 
the  community  at  largo  to  consider  these 
things,  and  see  how  a  remedy  could  be 
best  applied  to  those  crying  wants  which 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury) 
had  so  forcibly  described.  It  had  never, 
however,  been  his  intention  to  put  the 
House  in,  perhaps,  the  invidious  position 
of  having  to  express  an  opinion  upon  this 
subject.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
cussion which  had  taken  place,  and  should 
now  withdraw  the  Motion. 

Thb  LOED  CHANCELLOB  had  been 
forcibly  reminded  by  this  discussion  of  a 
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line  written  by  Dr.  Johnson.  On  one 
occasion,  when  far  removed  from  cathedrals 
and  sacred  edifices,  this  great  moralist 
joined  in  a  worship  which  was  no  doubt 
most  acceptable  to  Heaven ;  and  he  then 
expressed  this  sentiment : — 

"  Legitimfts  faoiunt  peotora  ptira  preces.'' 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  with- 
drawn. 

PERFORMANCE  OF  DIVINE  SERVICE. 

PBTITION. 

LosD  EBUEY  presented  a  Petition  from 
Charles  John  Bosanquet,  E.N.,  a  magis- 
trate of  the  County  of  Essex,  and  Church- 
warden of  Enfield,  complaining  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Law  respecting  the 
Performance  of  Divine  Service,  and  that 
more  Power  may  be  given  to  the  Bishops 
to  enforce  their  legal  orders.  The  noble 
Lord  stated  that  the  Petitioner  complained 
of  the  manner  of  performance  of  Divine 
Service  by  the  Vicar  of  Enfield  in  a  church 
in  that  parish,  and  prayed  that  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  celebration  of  Divine 
Service  might  be  made  so  plain  and  simple 
that  such  practices  as  these  and  such  as 
had  taken  place  at  St.  George's-in-the- 
East,  might  be  put  an  end  to  in  a  com- 
plete and  summary  manner.  He  ought  to 
state  that,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  upon.this 
subject,  he  had  received  a  communication 
from  the  Yicar  of  Enfield,  stating  that, 
according  to  law,  he  was  perfectly  right  in 
the  course  he  had  pursued.  He  would, 
therefore,  make  no  observations  on  the 
present  Petition  beyond  remarking  how 
well  founded  were  the  objections  which  he 
had  himself  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  House  on  this  subject. 

The  Bishop  op  LONDON  said,  that  his 
noble  Friend  seemed  to  consider  that  this 
was  a  case  similar  to  that  of  St.  George's-in- 
the-East.  But  there  were  in  reality  several 
differences  between  the  two  cases.  The  pre- 
sent case  was  not  that  of  a  parish  church, 
but  of  a  private  building  licensed  as  a 
chapel,  and  one  of  the  points  relied  on  by 
the  vicar  was  that  it  was  his  own  private 
property.  Now,  the  difference  between  a 
parish  church  and  a  private  building  was 
very  great  indeed ;  and  it  did  not  follow 
that  because  certain  practices  were  inad- 
missible according  to  the  common  rules  of 
good  sense  in  a  parish  church,  they  should 
not  therefore  be  allowed  in  a  private 
chapel.  The  vicar  also  alleged  that  that 
chapel  had  been  built  almost  entirely  by 
the  subscriptions  of  persons  who  wished 
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that  particular  form  of  service  which  was 
observed  there ;  so  that  he  was  only  carry- 
ing out  the  desire  of  those  who  had  caused 
the  edifice  to  be  constructed.  There  was 
this  further  great  difference  between  the 
two  cases,  that  the  authorities  could 
only  judge  of  the  feeling  of  the  parish- 
ioners through  the  representations  of  the 
churchwardens,  and  two  out  of  the  three 
churchwardens  were  opposed  to  the  views 
of  the  petitioner,  and  were  anxious  to 
have  Divine  woi^ip  conducted  in  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  vicar.  So  that  this 
^as  not  a  petition  by  the  churchwardens 
in  their  united  capacity,  but  that  of  a 
single  gentleman.  Moreover,  there  was 
this  essential  difference  between  the  two 
cases,  that  the  vicar,  in  conformity  with 
the  opinion  expressed  by  himself  (the 
Bishop  of  London)  and  the  Archdeacon,  had, 
as  he  (the  Bishop  of  London)  understood, 
discontinued  in  the  parish  church  every 
practice  to  which  tho  parishioners  had  oIh 
jected,  while  he  maintained  his  right  in  the 
private  chapel  built  by  private  persons  to 
adopt  the  forms  which  they  desired.  At 
the  same  time  he  stated  that  if  he  (the 
Bishop  of  London),  his  diocesan,  intimated 
to  him  that  he  had  better  close  the  chapel 
he  woidd  close  it  immediately,  but  that 
having  received  the  money  of  the  persons 
who  wished  for  that  peculiar  service  he 
could  not  adopt  any  other.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  vicar  was  right  in  that 
view  of  the  matter,  but  this  was  what 
he  had  stated.  He  regretted  to  say  that 
that  case  had  been  brought  in  another 
form  before  the  magistrates  in  petty  ses- 
sion; but  the  magistrates,  exercising,  as  he 
thought,  a  very  wise  discretion,  had  dis- 
missed it.  There  was  one  point  of  great 
importance  involved  in  the  case.  The 
petitioner  prayed  that  the  law  with  regard 
to  all  these  matters  should  be  altered,  or 
should,  at  least,  be  thoroughly  investigated. 
He  (the  Bishop  of  London)  could  not  con- 
ceal from  himself  that  that  e'vil  was  every 
day  extending  and  that  in  various  parte 
of  the  country  the  people  were  becoming 
irritated  against  individual  members  of  the 
clergy  who  chose  to  set  themselves  against 
the  wishes  of  their  parishioners  in  respect 
of  the  form  of  worsliip.  It  was  no  wonder, 
that  the  law  upon  the  subject  should  be 
uncertain.  The  very  idea  of  a  national 
Church  was  that  it  was  a  Church  rooted 
in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  it 
was  not  likely  that  there  should  be  found 
in  the  statute-book  a  distinct  law  to  force 
clergymen  not  to  introduce  practices  which 
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were  alien  to  the  feeliags  of  their  pa- 
rishionoTB.  He,  therefore,  earnestly  trust- 
ed that  the  presentation  of  that  and  of 
other  petitions  vonld  lead,  if  not  to  an 
alteration  of  the  existing  law,  at  least,  to 
a  thorough  examination  of  l^e  law.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  persons  of  great  autho- 
rity— and  that  opinion  was,  he  thought, 
deserving  of  the  consideration  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government — ^that  many  of  those 
difficulties  might  be  got  rid  of  by  a  certain 
clause  intheActof  Uniformity  of  Elizabeth, 
whereby  there  resided  in  the  Crown,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  Metropolitan  (the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury),  a  power  to  settle 
those  questions,  and  that  the  decision  so 
come  to  would  have  the  force  of  law.  If 
that  were  the  case  it  would  relieve  Parlia- 
ment from  the  necessity  of  further  legisla- 
tion. Such  a  power,  he  was  sure,  ought  to 
be  vested  in  some  constituted  authority, 
and  he  believed  that,  without  it,  great 
danger  would  result  to  the  Church. 

Lord  REDESDALE  thought  that  the 
case  might  be  met  by  the  introduction  of 
a  new  canon.  There  was  a  strong  feeling 
among  a  large  class  of  persons  that  the 
question  should  be  settled  by  Parliament ; 
but  unquestionably  Parliament  was  not  at 
the  present  moment  a  fit  body  to  under- 
take the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Every 
one,  however,  must  feel  that  if  there  was 
a  doubt  as  to  the  law  of  the  case  it  was 
desirable  that  that  doubt  should  be  cleared 
up,  for  the  sake  alike  of  the  Bishops,  of 
the  clergy,  and  of  the  people.  His  belief 
was  that  if  the  question  were  fairly  taken 
up  by  Convocation,  it  might  be  settled  by 
the  introduction  of  a  canon,  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  give  satisfaction  to  every- 
body except  the  most  extreme  party,  who, 
however,  would  feel  themselves  specially 
bound  by  any  decision  emtmating  from 
such  an  authority. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  his 
notion  was  that  a  canon  of  Convocation 
could  not  change  the  law  of  the  land ;  it 
could  only  bind  the  clergy  of  the  province 
in  which  it  was  enacted.  The  Act  of 
Uniformity  which  was  enacted  by  Parlia- 
ment could  not  be  altered  without  the 
authority  of  Parliament. 

Lord  REDESDALE  thought  that  a 
canon  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
interfere  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

Tm  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
all  these  matters  were  settled  by  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  known  as  the  Acts  of 
Uniformity,  all  of  which  were  founded  on 
and  referred  to  the  Act  of  King  Edward  YI. 

VOL.    CLVI.      [third  SERIES.] 


Loiu)  E6URY  said,  he  had  the  greatest 
desire  to  see  the  question  settled  in  a 
peaceful  manner.  He  should  be  happy  to 
see  the  question  taken  up  by  the  members 
of  the  right  rev.  Bench.  He  wished  to 
ask  the  right  rev.  Prelate  whether  a  Com- 
mission had  not  inquired  into  this  subject, 
and  reported  against  the  conduct  of  the 
vicar. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  said,  that  the 
word  ''commission''  had  two  meanings. 
This  Commission  was  only  a  private  in- 
quiry, at  which  the  Archdeacon  presided, 
and  his  (the  Bishop  of  London's)  advice 
was,  that  these  practices  should  be  dis- 
continued. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

House  adjourned  at  a  Quarter  past 

Eight  o'clock,  to  Moiiday 

next,  Eleven  o'clock. 
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bouring  Classes  (Ireland). 

SPAIN  AND  MOROCCO.— THE  DUKEDOM 
OF  TKTUAN.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  WYLD  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
if  Her  Majesty^s  Government  have  received 
any  information  of  the  Decree  of  Her  Most 
Catholic  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Spain,  by 
which  the  title  of  Duke  of  Tetuan  has  been 
conferred  upon  Marshal  O'Donnell,  toge- 
ther with  the  territory  of  Morocco,  upon 
which  the  victory  of  Tetuan  was  gained? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  must 
beg  to  state  that  the  Government  had  re- 
ceived information  from  our  Minister  at 
Madrid,  stating  that  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment intended  to  confer  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Tetuan  upon  Marshal  O'Donnell;  but 
they  had  no  information  with  regard  to 
any  intention  of  accompanying  the  title 
with  any  grant  of  territory.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  had  been  informed  that  it 
was  intended  to  ask  for  Tetuan  aa  part  of 
the  terms  of  peace. 

3  I 
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VOLUNTEER  RIFLE  CORPS. 
QUESTIOK. 

Mb.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether  Her  Majestjr  s  Government  intend 
to  order  any  Battalions  or  Eegiments  of 
the  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps  now  formed  and 
in  course  of  formation,  during  the  ensuing 
summer,  to  the  Camp  at  Aldershot,  or  any 
other  encampment,  in  the  same  manner 
and  for  the  same  purposes  as  Regiments  of 
the  Line  and  Militia  Regiments  have  heen 
encamped  ? 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  would  hog 
to  interpose  another  question  on  the  same 
subject  before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
answered.  As  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  had  stated  that  he  hoped  the  Volun- 
teers would  become  a  part  of  our  perma- 
nent establishment,  and  that  with  the 
augmentation  of  batteries  those  Volunteers 
would  become  a  substitute  for  the  Royal 
Artillery,  he  wanted  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  whether  the  Articles  of  War 
applied  to  those  "parties**  as  at  present 
enrolled^  and  whether  they  were  liable  to 
the  same  military  duty  and  discipline,  as 
regulated  the  British  Army  ? 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  with  re- 
gard to  the  first  part  of  the  hon.  Baronet's 
question,  that,  as  it  proceeded  upon  the 
supposition  that  he  had  stated  that  the 
time  must  come  when  the  Volunteers  would 
replace  the  Royal  Artillery,  he  had  no  he- 
sitation in  sweeping  away  the  whole  su- 
perstructure, by  saying  that  he  had  never 
entertained  such  an  opinion,  and  therefore 
never  could  have  made  any  such  state- 
ment. [Sir  R.  Peel:  *' You  distinctly 
stated  it."  J  If  he  had  said  any  such  thing 
he  could  not  conceive  how  his  words  could 
have  been  so  ill  put  together,  as  to  bear  a 
meaning  so  opposite  to  the  sense  which  he 
entertained  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
Volunteer  Corps  and  the  Royal  Artillery. 
The  Volunteers  were  not  under  the  Articles 
of  War,  like  the  Yeomanry,  except  when 
called  out  for  some  special  purpose.  With 
regard  to  the  possibility  or  probability  of 
the  Volunteer  Corps  being  sent  down  to 
Aldershot,  like  other  ivgimonts,  he  could 
assure  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr. 
E.  James)  that  the  terms  on  which  tiiese 
troops  were  engaged,  and  the  intentions 
with  which  they  were  enrolled,  were  so 
different  from  those  of  the  regular  troops 
that  he  could  not  imagine  that  it  would 
enter  into  the  head  of  any  Government  to 
think  of  ordering  them  to  leave  their  homes 


to  go  down  to  Aldershot.  Indeed,  the 
Government  had  no  such  power  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  certainly  they  had  no  in« 
tention  of  asking  for  the  power  by  any  sort 
of  poBtfa^to  legislation. 


MEDICAL  OFFICERS  IN  THE  NAVY. 
QUCSIION. 

SiE  EDWARD  GROGAN  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty if  it  be  intended  to  carry  into  effect 
the  spirit  of  the  late  Naval  Warrant  as 
regards  Medical  Officers  in  the  Navy  by 
granting  to  these  officers  when  serving 
afloat  naval  rank,  and  uniform  with  the 
distinctive  badges  of  rank,  corresponding 
to  the  military  rank  granted  to  them  by 
this  Warrant,  both  afloat  and  when  serving 
with  Her  Majesty's  Forces  ashore? 

Loan  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  the 
terms  of  the  Navy  Warrant  had  been 
carried  out  with  regard  to  the  pay  and  the 
rank  of  these  officers,  and  with  regard  to 
the  uniform,  the  Admiralty  were  only 
waiting  until  the  decision  of  the  House 
in  reference  to  the  increase  of  pay  of  Mas- 
ters and  Engineers  had  taken  effect  before 
taking  it  into  their  consideration. 


EXEMPTION   FROM  RATING   OF  STOCK- 
IN  TRADE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  WH alley  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Homo 
[Department,  Whether  it  is  his  intention  to 
introduce  a  Bill  for  renewal  of  the  Act 
3  &  4  Victf  c.  89,  exempting  the  profits 
of  Stock-in-Trade,  and  other  property 
liable  by  law  to  be  Taxed  for  Relief  of  the 
Poor,  from  being  so  taxed;  and,  if  so, 
whether  such  Bill  will  be  introduced  at 
such  a  period  of  the  Session  as  to  admit  of 
inquiry  by  a  Select  Committee  as  to  the 
grounds  for  such  exemption,  either  in 
connection  with  any  inquiry  which  will 
be  ordei-ed  as  to  the  assessment  of  the 
Income  Tax  under  Schedule  D,  or  other- 
wise? 

Siu  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  Act  of 
3  &  4  Vict,,  c.  89,  by  which  Stock-in- 
Trade  was  exempted  from  rating,  by  an 
Act  of  last  Session,  o.  44,  had  been  con- 
tinued until  the  1st  of  October,  1862,  and 
the  end  of  the  following  Session.  It  was 
not  his  intention,  therefore,  to  introduce 
a  measure  this  Session  to  continue  that 
Act. 
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MALT  FOR  CATTLE-FEEDING. 
QT7SSTI0N. 


LoBD  HENRY  THYNNE  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Whether  he  is  prepared  to 
remit  the  Duty  on  Barley  malted  for 
agricultural  purposes? 

The  CHANCELLOK  op  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEE  said,  the  question  which  had  been 
put  to  him  by  the  noble  Lord  did  not 
grow  out  of  any  proposal  recently  made 
hy  the  Government.  It  was  one  which 
had  been  made  for  many  years— he  might 
almost  say  for  generations — in  discussion 
with  the  Revenue  Department;  and  he 
was  sorry  to  say  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  arrangement  which  could  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  the  malting  of 
barley  for  feeding  cattle  free  of  duty  with- 
out the  greatest  danger  to  the  RevcDue. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  consequently 
were  not  prepared  to  sanction  any  such 
remission. 


DRAWBACK  ON  PAPER. 
QXTESTION. 

Babon  LIONEL  ROTHSCHILD  said, 
he  would  beg  to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  if  he  is  prepared  to  state  whe- 
ther, at  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Paper  Duty,  he  will  grant  the  Drawback 
upon  all  the  stocks  of  Paper  in  the  hands 
of  the  Stationers  bearing  an  uncancelled 
Excise  Label? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  must  remind  the  hon. 
Member  that  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  repeal  the  duty  from  the  1st  of 
July,  on  which  day  the  drawback  would 
be  allowed  on  all  paper  made  since  the 
1st  of  April  which  was  found  in  the  hands 
of  dealers.  The  proposal  for  granting  the 
drawhack  on  whole  stocks  of  paper,  irre- 
spective of  the  date  at  which  they  were 
made,  was  one  which  would  be  attended 
with  great  difficulties,  and  he  therefore 
was  not  prepared  to  accept  it.  But  he 
believed  it  was  possible  to  meet  all  rea- 
sonable desires  in  another  mode  without 
causing  any  sensible  inconvenience  to  the 
country,  or  any  obstrucUon  to  the  ordinary 
and  regular  progress  of  trade,  which  would 
be  by  postponing  to  a  somewhat  later  date 
the  abisolute  repeal  of  the  duty.  If  the 
question  were  renewed  in  a  day  or  two  he 
should  be  prepared  to  state  the  precise 
date  which  might  be  fixed  upon ;  but  it 
would  be  a  date  later  by  one  or  more 
months  than  the  1st  of  July. 


SALARIES  OF  COLONIAL  CHAPLAINS. 

QUESTION. 

SiE  JOHN  PAEINGTON  said,  he  wish- 
ed  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  Whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
'^ernment  have  decided  to  advise  the  Queen 
to  withhold  the  Royal  Assent  from  the 
Bill  lately  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Tasmania  for  reducing  the  Salaries  of  the 
Colonial  Chaplains? 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  PORTESCTJE  said, 
that  it  was  with  some  regret  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  advised  Her  Majesty  to  with- 
hold Her  Assent  from  the  Rill  in  question. 
That  had  been  done,  not  from  any  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Home  Government  to 
interfere  with  the  policy  of  the  Colonial 
Government  upon  ordinary  domestic  ques- 
tions, but  solely  on  the  ground  that  the 
Bill  in  question  affected  improperly  the 
rights  and  interests  of  Chaplains  in  Tas- 
mania, which  the  Crown  was  bound  to 
protect. 

PRISONS  (SCOTLAND).— QUESTION. 

Mr.  E.  CRAUFURD  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  Lord  Advocate  what  course  he  intends 
to  pursue  with  regard  to  the  Prisons  Act 
(Scotland)  Continuance  Bill,  and  whether 
he  will  undertake  to  introduce  a  general 
Bill  to  abolish  the  Prison  Board,  and  to 
amend  the  present  system  of  Prison  Assess- 
ments in  Scotland,  at  a  period  sufficiently 
early  to  insure  its  being  dealt  with  during 
the  present  Session  ? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  he  pro- 
posed to  proceed  that  evening  with  the 
Prisons  Act  (Scotland)  Continuance  Bill, 
which  was  only  intended  to  regulate  a 
difficulty  that  had  occurred  about  Assess- 
ments. With  regard  to  the  other  branch 
of  the  question,  it  was  his  intention  to 
introduce  a  measure  on  the  subject,  and 
he  hoped  that  it  might  be  passed  into  law 
during  the  present  Session. 


TOE  IRISH  POST  OFFICE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  he  wished  to  ask. 
Whether  there  is  any  inquiry  pending 
with  respect  to  the  expediencv  of  re- 
moving the  Accountant's  branch  of  the 
Post  Office  in  Dublin  as  well  as  in  Edin- 
burgh ? 

Mr.  LAINQ  said,  there  was  no  inten- 
tion of  removing  the  Accountant's  branch 
of  the  Dublin  Post  Office  to  London. 

3  I  2 
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On  Motion  that  the  House  at  its  rising 
do  Adjourn  till  Monday  next, 

NOTE  CIRCULATION.— (INDIA.) 

aUBSTION. 

Me.  R.  W.  CRAWFORD  desired  to  put 
a  question  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
dia, which  through  some  inadvertence  had 
not  heen  placed  upon  the  Notice  Paper, 
respecting  proposals  that  may  have  been 
made  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  the 
course  that  the  Home  Government  are  pre- 
pared to  recommend,  for  the  issue  of  pro- 
missory notes  payable  upon  demand  in 
that  country.  He  also  wished  to  inquire 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  be 
willing  to  produce  any  despatch  contain- 
ing the  terms  of  the  arrangement,  which  is 
one  of  great  importance  to  commercial  in- 
terests? 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  replied  that  pro- 
posals had  some  time  in  the  summer  been 
forwarded  by  the  Government  of  India  for 
establishing  a  note  circulation  in  that  coun- 
try ;  but  they  expressed  some  doubt  as  to 
the  expediency  of  introducing  it  at  that  time 
when  the  public  mind  was  in  a  feverish  state 
on  financial  subjects.  This  despatch  ar- 
rived soon  after  he  became  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  and  at  that  time  it  was  in  contem- 
plation to  send  out  Mr.  Wilson  as  Pinan- 
cial  Councillor  td  that  country..  An  an- 
swer was  accordingly  returned  to  the  effect 
that  the  Government  thought  it  desirable 
that  such  a  measure  should  be  introduced 
after  full  consideration,  and  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  from  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  from  his 
experience  of  all  which  had  taken  place  in 
this  country  respecting  the  circulation  of 
notes,  was  likely  to  bring  a  considerable 
stock  of  English  knowledge  and  experience 
to  the  aid  of  the  Indian  Government,  who, 
well  acquainted  as  they  were  with  the 
circumstances  of  that  country,  had  not 
much  practical  acquaintance  with  the  issue 
of  notes.  Before  Mr.  Wilson  left  England 
he  (Sir  Charles  Wood)  held  communications 
with  Mr.  Wilson,  with  several  Members 
of  the  Council,  and  with  the  Governor  and 
Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  the  general  outlines  of  a  scheme  were 
arranged.  Since  Mr.  Wilson's  arrival  in 
India  he  had  communicsited  with  the 
Governor-General  and  with  many  of  the 
ablest  officers  of  the  Government,  with 
commercial  men  both  English  and  Natives, 
and  with  others  on  the  subject,  and  he 
had  sent  home  a  very  able  Minute   cm- 


bodying  the  results  of  their  consultation. 
The  document,  however,  was  not  in  the 
shape  of  a  despatch,  because  it  had  not  been 
considered  by  the  Members  of  the  Council 
of  Calcutta,  to  which  place  Mr.  Wilson  was 
to  have  returned  about  the  middle  of  last 
month,  and  he  then  proposed  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  note  circulation  in  India.  An  answer 
to  the  Minute  was  now  before  the  Indian 
Council,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  passed,  he 
(Sir  Charles  Wood)  should  lose  no  time  in 
laying  all  the  papers  on  the  table.  No 
precise  amount  of  notes  to  be  issued  had 
been  determined  upon;  but  the  object 
of  the  Government  was  to  establish  in  In- 
dia a  circulation  issued  by  Government,  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  notes  of  this  coun- 
try were  issued  by  the  Issue  Department  of 
i^e  Bauk  of  England.  They  would  be 
altogether  independent  of  any  bank  already 
in  operation,  and  totally  disjoined  from  any 
banking  operation  whatever. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE.— QUESTION. 

Me.  DISRAELI:  Assuming  that  the 
discussion  on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Essex  will  be  concluded  to-night, 
as  I  hope  may  be  possible,  it  would  be 
convenient  for  the  House  to  know  what  is 
the  proposed  course  of  public  business  for 
next  week. 

Viscount  PALMEESTON  :  It  is  pro- 
posed to  go  on  with  the  discussion  con- 
nected with  the  Budget  on  Monday,  and  we 
hope  the  House  will  permit  it  to  proceed 
continuously. 

NATIONAL    EDUCATION   (IRELAND). 

QUESTION. 

Lord  NAAS  said,  it  appeared  by  the 
Dublin  papers  of  the  previous  day  that  a 
very  important  circular  had  been  issued  by 
the  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland  to  his  clergy 
on  the  subject  of  national  education,  in 
which  reference  was  made  to  a  certain 
correspondence  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  and  the  secretaries 
of  the  Church  Education  Society.  He 
wished  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, Whether  that  is  the  only  official  cor- 
respondence which  has  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Government  and  tiie  Church 
Education  Society ;  and  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  any  objection  to  that 
correspondence  being  produced  ? 

Mr.  CABDWEIX  said,  he  was  sure 
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that  the  noble  Lord  and  all  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  education  in  Ire- 
land had  seen  the  circular  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction.  The  only  official  corres- 
pondence were  the  letters  referred  to  in 
the  circular,  and  he  should  have  great 
pleasnre  in  laying  it  on  the  table. 

THE    WINE    AND    SPIRIT   DUTIES. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  T.  DUIfCOMBE  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  state.  Whether  he  means  to  pro- 
pose the  Resolution  on  the  Spirit  Duties 
on  Monday  next  He  also  wished  to  know 
whether  he  will  have  any  objection  to 
postpone  the  first  Resolution,  which  re- 
lates to  Wine,  until  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  the  Spirit  Duties  has  been  deci- 
ded. The  two  questions  were  so  mixed 
up  that  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  with  regard  to 
the  Wine  Duty  previously  ? 

Thb  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  could  not  accede  to  the 
appeal  which  had  just  been  made  to  him. 
With  regard  to  the  wine  duties,  it  was 
true  that  under  certain  circumstances  the 
duty  on  wine  must  be  affected  by  the  duty 
on  spirits;  but,  in  his  opinion,  those  cir- 
cumstances with  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  British  wine  trade  were  so  improbable 
that  he  did  not  feel  that  they  constituted 
an  element  of  discussion.  The  intention 
of  the  Government  to  propose  the  altera- 
tion of  the  duties  on  wine  and  spirits,  in 
the  terms  of  the  Resolution  now  on  the 
table,  was  so  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
public  that  it  would  be  very  inconvenient 
to  deviate  from  that  resolution,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Government  intended  to  proceed 
with  the  Resolution  in  Committee  on  the 
Customs  Acts  on  the  first  day  that  they 
found  themselves  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Witn 
regard  to  the  second  Resolution — that  re- 
lating to  the  duty  on  spirits — it  was  their 
intention  that  it  should  be  taken  imme- 
diately after  that  on  wine.  He  was  now 
in  a  position  to  state  the  precise  terms  in 
which  the  duty  on  spirits  would  be  pro- 
posed, and  which  varied  somewhat  from 
the  wording  of  the  Resolution  as  standing 
on  the  books.  The  Resolution  would,  of 
course,  be  pritited  and  circulated  imme- 
diately ;  but  he  took  that  opportunity  of 
reading  it,  in  order  that  it  might  be  made 
known  at  the  earliest  possible  moment : — 

**  That  the  dot/  on  foreign  spirits,  exoepting 
mm,  shall  be  at  tiie  rate  of  8«.  6d,  per  gtJlon ; 


the  duty  on  rum,  whether  colonial  or  foreign,  at 
the  rate  of  6$.  3d»  per  gallon ;  and  the  duty  on 
British  spirits  of  all  descriptions,  at  the  rate  of 
8s.  Id.  per  gallon." 

The  House  would  perceive  that  the  exist- 
ing difFcronce  between  British  spirits  and 
colonial  rum —namely  2d.  a  gallon — would 
be  retained;  and  the  difference  between 
British  spirits  and  all  others,  excepting 
rum,  would  be  fixed  at  5d.  To  make  the 
information  complete,  he  would  state  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government^ 
in  consequence  of  the  disadvantage  under 
which  the  British  distiller  laboured  in  en- 
deavouring to  manufacture  spirits  for  the 
foreign  market,  to  propose  a  limited  allow- 
ance on  the  export  of  British  spirits  over 
and  above  the  amount  of  export  duty 
ruling;  that  allowance  was  as  follows: — 
On  raw  and  unrectified  spirits,  2d,  per 
gallon;  on  rectified  and  potable  spirits — 
that  was,  spirits  prepared  for  consumption 
— 3d.  per  gallon. 

Sib  FITZROY  KELLY,  in  reference 
to  what  he  now  understood  would  be  pro- 
posed, asked  whether  it  is  intended  on  the 
Resolution  relating  to  the  Duty  on  Wines, 
to.  raise  the  general  question  as  to  the 
reduced  Duty,  and  the  application  of  the 
alcoholic  test  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  am  not  aware  that  any  part  of 
the  Resolution  will  require  to  be  changed. 
In  point  of  fact,  there  will  be  no  diffioultyy 
because  the  question  respecting  the  appU- 
cation  of  the  alcoholic  test,  as  it  is  called^ 
has  no  reference  at  all  to  any  change  that 
will  come  immediately  into  operation,  but 
entirely  to  changes  that  will  be  proposed  at 
a  later  period.  It  will  be  quite  open  to 
any  hon.  Gentleman  to  vote  on  or  discuss 
the  question  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  wine  to  a  uniform  rate  of  3«.  per  gal- 
lon, without  prejudice  to  the  other  portion 
of  the  Resolution,  which  is  founded  on  the 
scale  of  the  alcoholic  test. 

Mb.  T.  DUJS  combe  thought  that  with 
regard  to  the  spirit  duties  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  quite 
satisfactory.  With  the  intervention  of 
Sunday,  the  distillers  would  only  have  one 
day  to  consider  the  alteration  that  had  been 
proposed  almost  at  the  eleventh  hour.  He 
hoped  that  this  part  of  the  Resolution  would 
be  deferred  till  that  day  week,  or  Thurs- 
day, and  the  discussion  on  the  other  parts 
of  it  might  be  taken  in  the  interval. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  wish  to  meet,  as  £eu:  as  I  can, 
the  convenience  of  the  hon.  Gentleman ; 
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but  the  only  concession  the  Government 
can  make,  with  a  clue  regard  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  circumstances,  is  this  : — I  will 
take  the  Eesolution  respecting  manufac- 
tured goods  as  the  second,  immediately 
after  the  Eesolution  on  the  wine  duties ; 
and  the  Resolution  on  the  spirit  duties 
shall  be  taken  last  in  the  order.  1  do  not 
mean  the  last  of  all  the  Hesolutions,  but 
the  last  in  order  of  those  involving  the 
changes  in  our  Customs  required  to  satisfy 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  entered  into  with 
France. 

On  Motion,  That  the  House  at  its  rising 
do  adjourn  to  Monday  next : — 

THE  CHINESE  EXPEDITION. 
QUESTION. 

General  PEEL  thought  it  desii-able  (as 
there  were  many  contradictory  reports  in 
circulation)  that  the  Secretary  for  India 
should  state  to  the  House  what  was  the 
amount  and  description  of  the  military 
force  about  to  be  despatched  to  China. 
He  had  seen  in  The  Timei  newspaper  of 
Monday  last  a  statement,  taken  from  the 
Indian  journals,  that  a  force  of  20,000 
men  was  about  to  proceed  from  India  to 
China.  It  was  said  to  consist  of  fourteen 
regiments.  Now,  it  was  very  desirable  it 
should  be  known  what  those  regiments 
were,  as  great  interest  was  naturally  felt 
by  those  who  had  friends  serving  with 
their  regiments  in  India  as  to  whether 
they  were  to  remain  in  that  country  or  be 
sent  to  China.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  already  stated  that  all  the  European 
regiments  had  been  transferred  from  the 
Indian  to  the  English  establishment.  With 
regard  to  that  part  of  the  force  which  con* 
sisted  of  Native  regiments,  he  understood 
that  three  of  them  were  intended  to  re- 
lieve the  three  Native  regiments  already 
in  China.  As  these  three  regiments  in 
China  were  paid  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, he  took  it  for  granted  that  those 
going  to  relieve  them  would  also  be  paid 
by  t]bo  Government  of  India;  but  the 
remainder  of  the  Native  regiments  would 
be  paid  by  this  country.  Now,  in  the 
Estimates  no  provision  had  been  made 
for  them,  except  the  sum  of  £500,000 
taken  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  This  amount  would  not  cover  the 
expense  of  transport  and  stores.  The 
force  in  China  would  also  be  on  Indian 
pay  and  allowances.  The  second  part  of 
his  Question  referred  to  the  number  of 
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British  troops  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
Indian  revenue  during  the  next  financial 
year.  The  total  number  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's army  was  235,852  ;  of  these 
143,362  were  on  the  British  establish- 
ment, and  provision  for  them  voted  by 
Parliament,  leaving  92,490  on  the  Indian 
establishment.  It  was  important  they 
should  clearly  understand  this  pointy  even 
in  reference  to  the  subject  they  were  about 
to  discuss  that  night.  The  sum  taken  for 
military  purposes  for  the  next  year  would 
not  cover  the  total  expenditure,  including 
that  of  the  Chinese  expedition,  and  here- 
after the  House  would  have  to  vote  addi- 
tional sums  for  the  China  war.  It  was 
most  important  that  the  right  hon.  G«n- 
tlepian  should,  if  possible,  give  a  reply  to 
his  question,  What  is  the  amount  and 
description  of  force  that  has  proceeded,  or 
is  about  to  proceed,  from  India  to  China ; 
specifying,  if  possible,  the  Eegiments  of 
which  the  European  portion  of  the  force 
is  composed ;  and  what  number  of  British 
Troops  (including  the  depots)  be  ia  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  out  of  the  Bevenue  of 
India  during  the  next  financial  year? 

CHINA— LORD  ELGIN  AND  SIR  MICHAEL 
SEYMOUR.— PERSONAL  EXPLANATION. 

Sir  MICHAEL  SEYMOUR  said,  that 
before  the  Question  was  answered,  he 
would  request  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
on  a  matter  personal  to  himself,  not  only 
affecting  his  character  and  honour  as  a 
naval  officer,  but  also  as  a  Member  of  the 
House.  He  should  merely  have  to  make 
a  reference  to  a  paragraph  that  appeared 
in  the  public  journals  of  Thursday.  The 
statement  to  which  he  referred  had  been 
made  by  a  noble  and  distinguished  Earl 
in  the  most  public  and  distinct  manner, 
and  he  should,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  read  ih.%  paragraph  in  which  that 
statement  was  contained,  with  the  view 
of  making  a  few  explanatory  observations 
with  respect  to  it.  The  noble  Lord  to 
whom  he  alluded  said : — 

**  But  I  mast  solemnly  saj  that  when  Admiral 
Seymour  made  to  me  the  oommunieation  I  have 
referred  to,  I  stated  to  the  gallant  Admiral  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  my  own  Tindi« 
cation,  but  also  in  order  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment might  be  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  that  I  should  report  in  the  fullest  manner  to 
the  Government  the  extent  to  which,  in  my  opinion, 
our  prospects  in  the  north  were  compromised  by 
the  &ilure  on  bis  part  to  furnish  mo  with  the 
armament  on  which  I  had  relied.  I  added  that  if 
be  had  any  counter  statemeoi  to  make,  if  he 
thought  anything  in  my  oonduot,  either  in  the  wa 
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of  omission  or  oommlssioD,  was  the  cavse  of  his 
imilure,  I  begged  of  him  to  make  a  corresponding 
report  to  the  Admiralty,  in  order  that  the  whole 
case  might  be  before  Her  Majesty's  Government." 

Now,  having  read  that  paragraph,  he  de- 
sired to  impress  on  the  House  the  fact 
that  it  was  inaccurate  in  its  puq)ort,  and 
he  made  that  statement  on  his  honour  as 
an  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  and  as 
a  Memher  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
jWishing  to  use  no  harsher  teimi  than  ho 
had  emplo)  ed — no  communication  such  as 
the  paragraph  described,  or  anything  ap- 
proaching to  such  a  communication,  had 
ever  been  made  to  him.  Had  such  a  com- 
munication been  made  to  him  it  would 
have  been  his  dut)*  to  request  the  noble 
Earl  to  make  it  in  an  official  form,  and 
thus  to  give  him  the  power  of  making  an 
official  representation  to  the  Board  of 
Admiralty. 

QUEEN'S  OFFICERS  AND  THE  COM- 
PANY'S OFFICERS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  CONINGHAM  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  a 
question  with  reference  to  a  distinction 
which  appears  to  exist  between  Officers  in 
the  Queen's  and  those  in  the  Company's 
service.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said  he  was 
induced  to  put  the  Question,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  Officer  in  the  Company's 
service  being  indebted  to  a  considerable 
amount  to  one  of  his  constituents.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  it  was  one  of  the 
peculiar  privileges  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vice not  to  pay  their  just  debts.  In  a 
similar  case,  in  which  an  Officer  of  the 
Queen's  service  was  concerned,  he  (Mr. 
Coningham)  had  applied  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  after  a  correspondence  he  ob- 
tained payment  of  the  debt  to  another  of 
his  constituents.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that 
the  Secretary  for  India  did  not  seem  will- 
ing to  follow  the  example  set  to  him  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
payment  of  a  just  claim. 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD :  In  answer  to 
the  Question  which  has  been  put  to  me 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Huntingdon  (General  Feel)  I  have  to  state 
that  one  company  of  Engineers  as  well  as 
the  3rd  Buffs  and  the  67th  Begiment  of 
Foot,  have  already  been  despatched  from 
India  to  China.  Two  squadrons  of  the 
Dragoon  Guards,  three  batteries  of  Artil- 
lery (horsed)  and  one  without  horses,  to- 
gether with  the  dlst,  44thy  and  99th  Re- 


giments of  Infantry,  have  in  addition  been 
ordered  to  proceed  to  that  country.    That, 
I  believe  is  the  full  amount  of  ike  Euro- 
pean force  which  is  reported  as  being  under 
orders  to  prooeed  to  China.    Instructions 
had,  however,  been-  sent  out  to  the  Go- 
vernor-General of  India  to  send  out  two 
more  regiments,  as  it  was  understood  that 
the  regiments  which  had  been  already  or^ 
dered  mustered  little  more  than  800  strong. 
I  have,  since  the  issue  of  those  instructions, 
ascertained  that  tho  regiments  which  are 
going  to  China  have  been  filled  up  to  their 
full  complement  of  1,000;  and  whether 
under  these  circumstances  the  two  addi- 
tional regiments  which  have  been  ordered 
will  be  despatched,  I  do  not  exactly  know. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  five  regiments  of 
infantry,  amounting  to  about  5,500  men, 
are  under  orders  for  China.     I  am  asked 
which  ai-e  the  regiments  which  will  go  to 
China ;  if  the  two  additional  regiments  go 
to  China,  I  have  been  informed  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  that  the  authorities  there  have 
received  intimation  that  the  3rd  battalion 
of  the  60th  from  Madras,  and  the  1st  of 
the  13th  from  Calcutta,  are  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  China ;  but  there  is,  I  am  bound 
to  admit,  some  discrepancy  between  that 
statement  and  the  account  which  I  have 
received,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
66th  from  Madras,  and  the  56th  from 
Bombay,  are  the  regiments  which  are  to 
follow  those  to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded.     There  are,   besides,   three  regi- 
ments of  Kative  troops  to  be  sent  out, 
to  replace   those  already  in  China — that 
is  a  mere   relief.      The  Native   troops, 
which  are  to  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
expeditionary  force,   will  consist  of  five 
regiments  of  Irregular  Native  Infantry,  to 
the  amount  of  4,000  men ;  one  regiment  o£ 
cavalry,  to  the  amount  of  400  men ;  and 
two  companies  of  Madras  Sappers  num- 
bering 200;  in  all  4,600.     With  respect 
to  the  number  of  troops  which  we  are  pre* 
pared  to  pay  out  of  the  Indian  revenue,  I 
can  only  say  that  this  is  a  question  which' 
it  is  out  of  my  power  to  answer,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  one  which  must  be  determined  by  a 
consideration  of  the  number  which  it  may 
be  found  necessary  to  maintain  in  thid; 
country.     As  to  the  force  which  is  to  be 
sent  to  China,  I  can  only  add,  that  it  may 
be  increased  beyond  the  amount  already 
ordered.     A  further  number  of  regiments 
are  to  be  kept  in  reserve  in  case  of  any 
demand  from  China.    [General  Feel  :  How 
many  regiments  are  ordered  home  from 
India?]   One  Dragoon  regiment  has  sailed 
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j&x)m  Indioi  but  no  other  has  been  ordered 
hotine  from  hence,  nor  can  I  say  what  num- 
ber of  men  the  Government  of  India  may  be 
able  to  spare.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  11,000  or  12,000  of  the  local  Euro- 
ropean  force  have  taken  their  discharge, 
and  I  cannot  exactly  inform  my  right  hon. 
and  gdlant  Friend  what  amount  of  Queen's 
troops  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  our  Indian  Empire. 
With  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  Indian 
depots  in  this  country,  I  may  observe 
that  there  are  in  those  depots  17,500  men, 
whose  maintenanoe  is  charged  upon  the 
revenues  of  India.  In  answer  to  the  Ques- 
tion put  by  my  hon.  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Brighton  (Mr.  Coningham),  I  may 
state  that  I  wrote  to  the  Horse  Guards  to 
ascertain  what  is  their  mode  of  action  in 
such  cases  as  my  hon.  Friend  alluded  to. 
I  find  the  rule  is  this : — Where  a  demand 
is  made  on  an  officer's  pay,  it  is  forwarded 
ta  the  officer ;  but  the  Department  do  not 
think  themselves  bound  to  enforce  pay- 
ment. If  any  transaction  is  alleged  which 
is  discreditable  or  dishonourable  to  the 
t>fficer,  it  became  a  totally  different  matter. 
Then  they  did  interfere.  This  also  is  the 
course  we  pursue  with  respect  to  officers 
in  the  Indian  army.  As  at  present  ad- 
vised, I  am  not  prepared  to  extend  our 
action.  We  cannot  put  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  a  court  of  law,  and  enforce  de- 
mands made  on  officers'  pay.  If  there  be 
no  imputation  on  the  conduct  of  an  officer, 
we  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  interfere. 

THE  REVOLTED  PROVINCES  OF  THE 
POPE— QUESTION. 

Mb.  M'EVOY,  in  rising  to  put  the 
Question  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  in 
relation  to  the  revolted  Provinces  of  the 
Pope,  said  ho  believed  the  independency 
of  the  States  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was 
admitted  by  every  statesman  in  Europe  to 
be  a  matter  of  the  very  highest  import- 
ance. As  an  Irish  Eepresentativo  of  a 
Boman  Catholic  constituency,  he  felt  he 
should  not  be  doing  his  duty  if  he  failed 
to  caU  attention  to  &e  proceedings  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affiedrs  in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  to 
give  him  as  early  an  opportunity  as  possi- 
ble of  giving  the  necessary  explanations. 
There  had  been  great  agitation  during  the 
last  six  months  in  Ireland  upon  this  ques- 
tion. Meetings  had  been  held  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  Parliamentary 
Itepresentatlves  who  were  present  were 
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all  ui*ged  to  insist  that  the  Gbvemment 
should  in  no  wav  interfere  with  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Holy  Father.  That  this  was 
no  exaggeration  would  appear  from  a 
Eesolution  passed  at  a  meeting  attended 
by  sixteen  Members  of  Parliament,  very 
many  of  whom  were  regular  supporters  of 
the  noble  Lord's  Government.  The  Keso- 
lution  was  to  this  effect : — 

"That  any  6oTei*nment  which  should  attempt 
to  interfere  with  or  countenance  any  attack  on 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  Father  if 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people 
and  the  support  of  their  Representatives." 

He  had  endeavoured  in  every  way  he 
could  to  ascertain  the  real  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  upon  this  subject. 
In  this  country  ho  found  that  their  friends 
and  supporters  were  inclined  to  give  them 
credit  for  having  a  cordial  feeling  with 
the  revolutionary  party  in  Italy,  and  for 
exerting  themselves  in  their  favour,*  on 
the  other  hand,  he  found  that  many  of 
their  Irish  supporters  held  quite  the  op- 
posite language,  and  denied  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  in  any  way  interfered  in  this 
matter.  He  thought  it  was  important  to 
know  how  the  Government  really  felt  in 
regard  to  it.  The  noble  Premier,  on  the 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  late 
Government,  used  these  words,  "It  is, 
therefore,  as  much  on  their  foreign  as  on 
their  domestic  policy  that  I  say  the  Go- 
vernment does  not  deserve  the  confidence 
of  the  House."  What  did  he  say  imme- 
diately afterwards,  when  that  vote  had 
placed  him  in  the  position  he  now  occu- 
pied ?  The  noble  Lord  said,  "  Our  foreign 
policy,  strictly  following  that  of  our  pre- 
decessors, has  been  a  policy  of  strict  neu- 
trality." When  the  noble  Lord  was  in 
office  in  1857  he  charged  the  present 
Foreign  Secretary,  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  being  parties  to  a 
corrupt  treaty  for  turning  him  out  of 
office.  On  that  occasion  the  noble  Lord 
the  Foreign  Secretary  stated  that  the 
charge  was  both  false  and  calunmious. 
He  should  like  now  to  know  whether  Lord 
Derby,  considering  the  admission  of  the 
present  Prime  Minister  that  the  policy  of 
the  late  Gk)vemment  was  that  of  stnct  neu- 
trality, could  not  charge  the  noble  Lord 
with  having  given  utterance  previously  to  a 
statement  which  was  both  false  and  csdum- 
nious.  But  had  the  present  Government 
followed  in  the  track  carved  out  for  them  of 
strict  neutrality  ?  No  one  who  knew  any- 
thing of  the  antecedents  of  the  noble  Lord 


could  credit  the  probability  of  his  not  in- 
termeddliDg  in  oTcry  conceivable  way  in 
Italy.  In  proof  of  the  noble  Lord's  in- 
terference he  would  read  an  extract  from 
a  despatch  addressed  by  the  noble  Lord  to 
Mr.  Fane,  Secretary  of  our  Legation  in 
Austria,  respecting  the  Treaty  of  Villa- 
firanca.     It  is  dated  the  24th  : — 

*'Tbe  other  great  leading  difflcultj  of  the 
Italian  question  is  the  condition  of  the  Roman 
States.  For  ten  years  Austrian  troops  hare 
occupied  Bologna.  They  have  presided  over 
criminal  justice ;  they  have  ordered  and  executed 
cnpital  punishments.  But  they  have  neither  sub- 
dued nor  conciliated  the  people.  The  moment 
the  Austrian  barracks  were  evacuated  the  Papal 
authority  was  overthrown.  In  fiict»  the  civil 
abuses  of  the  Papal  Government,  joined  with  the 
military  rule  of  Austria,  the  mixture  of  effete 
despotism  with  the  discipline  of  a  court-martial, 
had  made,  together,  an  intolerable  state  of 
thiogi." 

He  should  like  to  know  whether  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Goyernment  could 
call  that  maintaining  a  strict  neutrality. 
He  might  give  many  instances  in  which 
the  noble  Secretary  had  been  interfering, 
meddling,  and  fraternizing  with  the  revo- 
lutionary party  in  Italy,  but  he  would 
confine  himself  to  the  proposition  he  made 
a  few  days  ago.  It  had  been  entirely  de- 
clined by  Austria,  stating  that  it  was  not 
at  all  necessary  for  the  noble  Lord  to  in- 
terfere, the  Austrian  Government  knowing 
perfectly  well  how  to  defend  their  own 
territories.  The  noble  Lord's  third  propo- 
siUon  was  not  very  flattering  to  the  French 
Government,  for  it  was  at  variance  with 
the  treaty  which  that  Government  had 
made  witli  Austria.  As  to  the  fourth  and 
most  important  proposition — namely,  for  a 
direct  interference  in  the  afiPairs  of  Italy, 
if  the  noble  Lord  succeeded  in  inducing 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  carry  it  out, 
those  hon.  Members  who  were  pledged  to 
resist  any  interference  with  the  integrity 
of  the  Papal  States  would  be  bound  in 
consistency  to  give  the  Government  every 
opposition  in  their  power.  He  would  con- 
clude by  asking  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  has  proposed  to  the  French 
Government  that,  in  the  event  of  the  re- 
volted provinces  of  the  Pope  declaring 
their  wish  to  be  annexed  to  Sardinia  (in 
accordance  with  the  plan  suggested  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government),  the  two  Go- 
vernments in  concert  should  bind  them- 
selves to  offer  no  objection  to  the  entrance 
of  Sardinian  Troops  into  those  provinces, 
by  which  the  Holy  Father  might  be  de- 
spoiled of  those  portions  of  his  dominions  ? 
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CHINA.— LORD  ELGIN  AND  SIR  MICHAEL 
SEYMOUR.— OBSERVATlONa 

Mr.  gumming  BRUCE  said,  that  the 
statement  made  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Admiral  (Sir  M.  Seymour)  in  an  earlier 
part  of  that  evening,  reflecting  most  inju- 
riously on  the  character  and  veracity  of  a 
noble  Lord  with  whom  he  was  nearly  con< 
nected,  would,  he  trusted,  be  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  his  now  intruding — which  he 
did  with  much  reluctance — on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  He  should  have  im- 
mediately followed  the  gallant  Admiral  if 
he  had  not  thought  that  some  of  the  noble 
Lord's  colleagues  would  have  felt  it  expe- 
dient to  offer  some  explanation  upon  his 
statement.  He  regretted  as  much  as  any 
man  that  this  personal  question  should 
have  been  raised  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament. In  justification,  however,  of  his 
noble  Friend,  he  must  say  that  this  bring- 
ing of  the  matter  under  tiie  notice  of  Par- 
liament did  not  originate  with  him.  Cer- 
tain remarks  which  fell  in  particular  from 
the  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Sir 
John  Pakington)  seemed  to  his  noble 
Friend  to  cast  the  imputation  upon  him  of 
having  made  to  the  authorities  whom  he 
served  in  England  charges  which  were  not 
justifiable  and  which  could  not  be  sup- 
ported by  facts  against  the  hon.  and  gfd- 
lant  Admiral.  His  noble  Friend,  there- 
fore, thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  state- 
ment ''in  another  place;''  and  towards 
the  close  of  that  statement  he  said  it  had 
been  represented  that  in  his  despatches  he 
had  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  gal- 
lant Admiral  had  not  given  him,  as  Pleni- 
potentiary in  China,  all  the  support  he  re- 
quired, or  that  the  gallant  Admiral's  own 
communications  to  him  had  led  him  to  ex- 
pect. His  noble  Friend  further  said  that 
it  had  been  alleged  that  he  ought  to  have 
communicated  the  despatches  which  con- 
tained those  charges  to  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Admiral ;  and  he  met  that  allegation 
by  observing  that  it  had  never  been  his 

Eraotice  to  do  anything  of  that  kind — that 
e  regarded  his  despatches  as  confidential 
communications  addressed  to  the  Depart- 
ment which  he  served;  and  that  it  re- 
mained with  i^e  Secretary  of  State  alone 
to  break  their  secrecy  or  make  them  public. 
At  the  same  time  his  noble  Friend  declared 
on  his  honour  as  a  Peer,  and  avowed  his 
readiness  to  make  the  same  asseveraticm 
on  his  oath  before  a  court  of  justice,  that 
he  had  not  only  fully  stated  to  the  gallant 
Admiral  the  Hubstance  of  the  complaints  he 
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had  sent  home  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
but  had  also  told  him  that  if  he  (the  gal- 
lant Admiral)  had  any  complaint  to  make 
of  his  proceedings  towards  him,  or  any 
communication  to  make  upon  his  de- 
spatches as  Plenipotentiary,  he  hoped  the 
gallant  Admiral  would  forward  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  and  the  Government 
any  statement  or  any  explanation  he  might 
think  fit  to  make.  The  gallant  Admiral 
had  risen  in  the  House  that  night,  and  de- 
clared that  the  statement  made  **  in  an* 
other  place  "  by  his  noble  Friend  was  in- 
accurate. This  purely  personal  question, 
therefore,  now  seemed  to  have  become  one 
between  the  veracity  of  our  late  Plenipo- 
tentiary in  China  and  the  memory — cer- 
tainly not  the  veracity — of  the  gallant 
Admiral,  who  might  have  forgotten  these 
verbal  communications.  Every  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  career  of  his  noble 
Friend  for  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
during  which  he  had  been  in  the  public 
service,  and  who  knew  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  he  had  uniformly  served  his 
Sovereign  and  his  coimtry,  whether  in 
Jamaica,  in  Canada,  or  in  the  far  East, 
must  feel  convinced  that  he  was  utterly 
incapable  of  making  any  statement — ^not 
in  his  place  in  Parliament  or  confirmed  by 
his  oath,  but  any  statement  of  any  sort  or 
kind  and  under  any  circumstances — that 
was  in  the  slightest  degree  inconsistent 
with  the  strictest  truth.  The  personal 
qneotion  now  raised  did  not  in  any  way 
^involve  the  real  matter  at  issue,  as  far 
as  the  public  interests  were  concerned — 
namely,  whether  the  gallant  Admiral  did 
give  the  support  that  he  had  promised  or 
might  have  given  to  the  noble  Lord,  or 
.whether  he  had  been  hindered  by  circum- 
stances ftx>m  doing  so.  That  question  must 
be  decided  when  all  the  papers  that  had 
been  moved  for  were  before  ^the  House. 
Deploring  as  he  did  the  bandying  about 
of  charges  by  Members  in  one  House  and 
Members  in  the  other,  in  his  opinion  Par- 
liament could  not  constitute  itself  a  tribu- 
nal capable  of  determining  the  question 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral  had 
raised.  Either  the  House  or  the  Gh>vem- 
ment  should  issue  a  Commission  empowered 
to  take  evidence  on  oath,  and  inquire  into 
the  whole  matter  as  it  now  stood.  He  had 
every  reason  for  believing  that  his  noble 
Friend  would  have  no  difficulty  in  esta- 
blishing, by  corroborative  testimony,  every 
word  tiliat  he  had  used,  either  in  his  de- 
spatches or  in  his  speech  ''  in  another 
place."    Bat  nothing  could  be  more  de- 
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trimental  to  the  public  service  or  more 
disadvantageous  to  the  character  of  states- 
men than  the  exchange  of  contradictions 
and  recriminations  between  Members  in 
one  House  of  Parliament  and  Members  in 
the  other.  His  noble  Friend  had,  how- 
ever, offered  no  contradiction  of  anjrthing 
that  had  been  said  by  the  gallant  AdmiraL 
The  papers  were  not  yet  piesented  which 
would  enable  him  to  do  that ;  but  he  had 
stated  what  be  conceived  to  be  facts  ;  and 
he  trusted  the  House  would  give  him  credit 
for  being  utterly  incapable,  on  any  private 
gronnd,  of  doing  tho  slightest  ii^ury  to  the 
gallant  Admiral,  or  of  making  any  state- 
ment, however  minute,  that  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  truth. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  As  my  hon. 
Friend  behind  me  has  referred  to  me,  per- 
haps I  may  be  allowed  to  express  what  I 
believe  will  meet  with  the  general  concur- 
rence of  the  House — a  very  strong  wish 
that  at  present,  at  least,  this  matter  may 
go  no  further.  A  noble  Lord,  for  whom 
personally  we  all  feel  great  respect — a  man 
of  great  distinction  and  great  ability — ^has 
made  a  statement  on  his  honour  as  a  Peer. 
On  that  the  gallant  Admiral  has  risen  in 
this  House  to-night  and  made  a  directly 
counter-statement  on  his  honour  as  an  offi- 
cer. I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Gentle- 
man in  this  Assembly  who  will  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  any  statement  so  made  by  the 
noble  Earl,  or  any  statement  so  made  by 
the  gallant  Admiral.  I  think  the  only 
conclusion  at  which  we  can  arrive  is,  that 
there  has  been  a  most  unfortunate,  but  I 
doubt  not,  unavoidable,  misunderstanding 
between  t^em.  As  far  as  the  public  ques- 
tion is  concerned,  the  papers  have  been 
moved  for,  and  they  will  very  shortly  in- 
form us  of  the  merits  of  that  question  one 
way  or  the  other.  As  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned  in  this  matter,  I  am  well 
content  to  leave  it  to  those  papers  to  show 
the  part  the  late  Government  took  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  and  the  reasons  on  which  the 
late  Botu'd  of  Admiralty  acted.  I  do  not 
deny  that  it  was  a  subject  of  regret  to  the 
late  Board  of  Admiralty — and  here  I  think 
I  ^m  right  in  the  fact  I  now  advert  to — 
that  lying  side  by  side  in  the  Gulf  of  Pe- 
cheli,  as  I  believe  the  gallant  Admiral  and 
the  noble  Earl  did,  the  noble  Earl  should 
have  sent  home  a  despatch  seriously  crimi- 
nating the  gallant  Admiral,  not,  indeed, 
without  showing  him  that  despatch,  but 
without  telling  him  what  were  its  con- 
tents, and  what  was  the  nature  of  his 
charges;  so  that  it  was  only  through  the 
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circnitous  mode  of  receiving  a  despatch 
from  the  Admiralty  calling  on  him  for  an 
explanation  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Ad- 
miral was  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
charges.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  the 
misunderstanding  should  have  occurred; 
but  the  noble  Earl  has  declared,  and  I 
willingly  accept  his  statement,  that  he 
acted  from  what  he  believed  to  be  a  sense 
of  public  duty.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  do  hope  that  this  painful  question — ^which 
I  believe  can  only  have  arisen  from  mis- 
apprehension between  the  parties — ^may, 
at  least  for  the  present,  not  be  allowed  to 
proceed  further.  When  the  despatches  are 
on  the  table,  the  House  will  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  question. 

THE  REFORM  BILL.— (QUESTION. 

Mb.  STEUAET  said,  he  would  beg  to 
inquire,  Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Af&drs  to  bring  in  the  Reform  Bill 
on  Thursday  next  ? 

LoBD  JOHN  RUSSELL :  I  do  not  think 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  can  be 
very  satisfactory  to  Lord  Elgin.  There  are 
two  questions  involved,  into  one  of  which 
I  shall  not  enter — namely,  whether  Lord 
Elgin  had  or  had  not  reasons  for  making 
complaints  that  the  gallant  Admiral  had 
delayed  bringing  up  the  naval  force  to  his 
assistance.  That  question  was  considered 
and  decided  by  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty, 
Recording  to  their  views,  and  if  any  hon. 
Member  wishes  to  know  more  about  it  he 
can  do  so  by  moving  for  the  papers.  The 
other  question  is  the  personal  question, 
whioh  I  understand  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent manner  than  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. The  complaint  arose  out  of  a  state- 
ment in  a  publiriied  work ;  and  I  must  ob* 
serve  that  these  difficulties  are  not  un- 
likely to  arise  when  a  person  employed  in 
the  public  service  and  in  the  confidence  of 
those  performing  public  duties  shortly  after- 
wards publishes  an  account  of  differences 
that  may  have  existed  between  the  officers 
with  whom  he  was  serving.  But  that 
work  having  appeared,  I  think  it  was  quite 
natural  that  the  gallant  Admiral  should 
make  the  statement  he  had  made.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  quite  impossible,  I 
think,  for  Lord  Elgin  not  to  take  notice  of 
the  rumours  that  were  spreading  as  to  his 
conduct,  and  he  states  that  the  impression 
<m  his  mind  is  full  and  clear,  that  at  the 
time  he  wrote  the  despatches  to  the  Fo- 


reign Office,  he  stated  to  the  gallant  Ad- 
miral what  was  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaints that  he  had  to  make,  and  that 
although  he  did  not  •  actually  show  the 
despatches  to  the  gallant  Admiral,  he 
conveyed  to  him  the  substance  of  them. 
The  noble  Earl  having  made  that  state- 
ment upon  his  honour  as  a  Peer,  I  cannot 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  such  is  the  im- 
pressicn  on  his  mind.  The  gallant  Ad- 
miral, on  the  other  hand,  says  that  the 
statement  is  incorrect  —  in  other  words, 
that  the  impression  on  his  mind  is,  that 
Lord  Elgin  made  no  such  communication  to 
him.  I  have  a  high  respect  for  the  gaUant 
Admiral,  and  do  not  doubt  that  that  is  hii 
impression.  The  only  conclusion  we  can 
arrive  at  is,  that  these  transactions  having 
occurred  in  a  distant  part  of  the  globe 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  those  concerned  in 
them  differ  materially ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  that  difference  affects  the  honour 
either  of  the  noble  Earl  or  of  the  gallant  Ad- 
miral. I  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  noble 
Earl.  I  have  lately  recommended  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty that  Lord  Elgin  should  be  employed 
in  a  position  of  the  greatest  confidence,  in 
which  much  must  depend  upon  his  dis- 
cretion and  judgment.  After  what  has 
passed  I  should  not  do  my  duty,  being 
at  this  time  a  colleague  of  Uie  noble  Earl, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Depart^ 
ment  of  this  country,  and  the  noble  Earl 
having  served  the  Crown  in  various  capa- 
cities with  great  benefit  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, in  Jamaica  and  Canada,  as  well  as  in 
China,  if  I  did  not  declare  that  I  believe 
the  noble  Earl  is  perfectly  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  Her  Majesty,  and  that  he  is 
an  honourable  and  faithful  public  servant. 
In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
her  for  Meath  (Mr.  MacEvoy),  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enter  now  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  to  which  he  has  re- 
ferred, nor  to  defer  the  resumption  of  the 
adjourned  debate  upon  the  Budget  by  a 
conversation  upon  the  affoirs  of  Italy.  I 
stated  upon  a  former  occasion  what  were 
the  facts,  and  I  will  repeat  them.  Many 
questions  relating  to  ihe  affairs  of  Italy 
having  been  left  unsettled,  we  were  in- 
vited by  Austria  and  France  to  join  a  Con- 
gress. The  meeting  of  that  Congress  being 
indefinitely  adjourned  we  made  certain  pro- 
positions to  the  Government  of  France  upon 
this  subject.  The  proposition  as  regards 
Sardinia,  was  to  pkce  a  restriction  upon 
the  King  of  Sardinia  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  his  forces.     We  had  no  right 
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whAterer  to  prerent  him  from  making 
whaterer  use  he  pleased  of  his  fbroes,  bat 
we  asked  him  ▼olantarily  to  submit  to  a  re- 
stiictioo,  and  we  purposed  that,  after  a 
time  and  in  certain  contbgencies,  the  re- 
ttrietions  should  cease.  We  did  not  refer 
particularly  to  the  territories  of  the  Pope 
or  of  the  Qrand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  but  our 
proposition  was  a  general  proposition  for 
the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  Italy. 
The  hon.  Member  may  make  what  reflec- 
tions he  pleases,  but  it  would  certainly  be 
satis&otory  to  me  if  I  could  contribute  to 
the  settlement  of  the  afi&iirs  of  Italy  by 
promoting  the  peace  and  welfare  of  that 
country. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH 
FRANCE.— QUESTION. 

SiE  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he ! 
willed  to  aak  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  what  course  will  be  followed  to 
obtmn  the  assent  of  Parliament  to  certain 
Articles  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France ;  whether  by  Resolutions  and  Ad- 
dress to  the  Crown  hj  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  be  communicated  in  a  Conference 
to  the  Lords,  as  appears  by  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  February 
2Srd,  in  1787,  or  by  what  other  mode  of 
proceeding.  In  two  Articles  of  the  Treaty 
it  was  provided  that  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  binding  until  the  assent  of  Par- 
liament had  been  obtained.  It  was  re- 
markable that  in  all  the  debates  that  had 
taken  place  the  precedent  of  1787  had 
never  been  correctly  stated.  In  that  year 
the  treaty  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  on  January  26th ;  it  was  considered 
in  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the 
16th  of  February,  and  on  the  following 
day  twenty-one  Resolutions  were  reported. 
These  were  made  the  foundation  of  an  Ad- 
dress, which  was  carried  after  long  debate 
and  a  division.  A  Conference  with  the 
Lords  was  obtained,  and  on  the  8th  of 
March  a  joint  Address  to  the  Crown  was 
agreed  to.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
the  Government  intended  to  follow  the 
precedent  of  1 787,  or,  if  not,  in  what  way 
they  proposed  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  to  the  Treaty  ? 

Me.  AYRTON  said,  he  wished  to  ap- 
peal to  Mr.  Speaker  on  a  point  of  order 
relevant  to  the  subject  which  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  brought  iwder  their  notice. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  misunderstand- 
ing in  the  minds  of  hon.  Members,  and  of 
the  public,  as  to  the  course  of  proceeding 
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in  this  House.  There  were  many  hon. 
Members  who,  approving  very  much  the 
spirit  in  which  tine  Tr^BKty  with  France 
was  negotiated,  disapproved  certain  parts 
of  the  Treaty,  and  desired  to  submit  par- 
ticular questions  for  decision  wfaieh  af- 
fected the  interests  of  their  oonstitueBtB. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr. 
Lindsay)  put  a  Notice  on  the  paper  of  a 
Motion  rdative  to  Uie  shipping  interest; 
but  it  was  not  clear  how  that  Motion  could 
be  discussed.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Coventry  (Mr.  EUice)  had 
given  notice  of  another  Motion — ''  That  it 
is  inexpedient  to  reduce  the  duty  on  silk 
manu&ctures  without  making  provision 
for  the  simultaneous  admission  of  silks  and 
ribands  into  France  upon  equal  terms." 
He  was  under  the  impression  that  no  such 
question  as  that  could  be  raised  in  Com- 
mittee, and,  under  that  impression,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  vote  against  the  Govern- 
ment on  Monday  night.  But  it  now 
seemed  that  exactly  what  he  thought 
could  not  be  done  could  be  done.  The 
right  hon.  Member  had  consulted  a  Gentle- 
man of  high  authority  on  the  forms  of  the 
House,  and  had  been  informed  that  his 
Motion  was  consistent  with  its  rules  of 
procedure.  He  remembered  having  con- 
sulted one  of  their  most  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished authorities  in  points  of  order, 
the  late  Mr.  FitzRoy,  whose  loss  Uiey 
must  all  deplore,  and  his  reply  was  that  it 
was  essential  that  in  Committee  the  debate 
should  be  strictly  confined  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Committee,  and  that  every  Re- 
solution should  be  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  reference.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty 
he  was  anxious  to  submit  to  the  Speaker 
whether  in  Committee  on  the  Customs 
Acts  it  was  competent  for  an  hon.  Member 
to  submit  such  a  Resolution  as  that  of  the 
right  hon;  Member  for  Coventry. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  I  reminded  the  House 
the  other  evening  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committees  of  Ways  and  Means  is  the  judge 
of  questions  of  order  which  may  arise  in 
Committee.  I  cannot  say  that  a  reference 
to  myself  of  this  kind  is  strictly  in  order.  I 
oouldhardly,  perhaps,  with  propriety  answer 
the  question  unless  it  was  the  wi^  of  the 
House  that  I  should  do  so,  and  then  only 
in  general  terms.  A  Committee  can  only 
deal  with  the  matter  that  is  specially  re- 
ferred to  it.  In  a  Committee  of  Customs' 
Duties  any  Resolution  moved  must  refer 
to  Customs'  duties.  If  there  were  any 
ti*eaty  existing  which  related  to  such 
mattws,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  com* 
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petent  to  a  Member  to  argue  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  that  treaty.  But  it  would  not  be 
competent  to  the  Committee  to  report  to 
the  House  upon  any  provisions  relating  to 
the  treaty,  unless  that  treaty  had  been 
referred  to  the  Committee.  Consequently, 
it  would  not  be  competent  for  any  Mem- 
ber to  move  a  Kesolution  which  could  not 
with  propriety  'Be  reported  to  the  Housej 
The  Treaty  may  be  discussed,  but  a  Beso- 
lution  on  the  subject  would  be  out  of 
nlace 

Sib  FITZRO  Y  KELLY  said,  that  in  the 
debate  which  took  place  a  few  evenings 
since  some  difference  of  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  extent  to  which  legisla- 
tive sanction  was  necessary  to  the  validity 
of  the  Treaty  with  France;  but  there  was 
no  difference  of  opinion,  and  he  imagined 
there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  as 
to  the  indispensable  necessity  of  some  Act 
or  Acta  of  Parliament  to  give  effect  to  it. 
They  all  knew  that  a  Vote  taken  in  Com- 
mittee on  the  Customs  was  immediately 
operative;  all  persons  engaged  in  com- 
mercial transactions  acting  on  it  just  as  if 
it  had  been  sanctioned  by  all  the  branches 
of  the  Legislature.  But  a  treaty  with  a 
foreign  Power  could  not  be  legally  sanc- 
tioned by  a  simple  Vote  in  Committee  of 
Customs.  The  House  would  probably  be 
called  on  next  Monday  to  agree  to  a  pro- 
position of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  reduce  the  duties  on  foreign  wine  to 
(say)  3«.  a  gallon.  As  soon  as  that  Reso- 
lution should  be  carried  the  effect  out  of 
doors  would  be  that  the  dealers  would  pro- 
ceed as  if  the  Resolution  had  already  be- 
come law — as  if  the  Vote  had  been  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  But  this  Vote  would  go 
farther ;  because  it  was  announced  that  it 
was  not  to  be  merely  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  for  1860-61,  but  that  it  was  to  be 
followed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  reducing 
the  duties  for  ten  years  to  come.  But  then 
the  House  knew  well  that,  although  an  Act 
of  Parliament  might  be  passed  to  that  ef- 
fect in  the  present  Session,  it  might  be  re- 
pealed, or  varied,  or  altered  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  anotiier.  But  i£  the  House 
agreed  to  a  Resolution  to  reduce  the  duties 
with  a  view  to  the  Treaty,  and  passed  an 
Act  to  give  effect  to  the  reduction  for  ten 
years,  the  failh  of  Parliament  would  be 
pledged  that  the  Act  should  not  be  altered 
during  that  period.  He  wished  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  practically  determining  the 
question  of  the  Treaty  with  France  by  a 
Resolution  in  Committee,  especially  as  the 
Treaty  would  tie  their  hands  for  so  long  a 


period  as  ten  years.  He,  therefore,  wished 
to  know  what  course  the  Government  in* 
tended  to  take  with  regard  to  the  Resolu- 
tions they  would  propose. 

ViscouKT  PALMERSTON :  The  course 
which  the  Government  propose  to  follow  is 
tha^  which  I  had  the  honour  to  explain 
upon  a  former  occasion — namely,  it  is  our 
intention  to  propose,  in  Committee  on  the 
Customs  Acts,  Resolutions  bearing  upon 
all  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  which  relate 
to  changes  in  the  Customs'  laws ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  House  shall  have  disposed  of 
the  Resolutions  which,  by  referring  to  the 
Customs  laws,  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
some  of  the  engagements  of  the  Treaty,  it 
is  our  intention,  without  going  further  into 
the  financial  arrangements  proposed,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  consideration  of  the  House  an 
Address  to  the  Crown,  approving  the  Treaty 
in  the  aggregate.  That  will  be  communi- 
cated to  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  joint  Address  from  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  to  the  Crown  on 
the  subject  of  the  Treaty. 

INTENDED  PRIZE  FIGHT. 

aUESTIOK. 

Me.  HADFIELD  said,  he  rose  to  call 
attention  to  the  Petition  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  Sudbrook  Park,  Petersham,  and  Ham, 
complaining  of  a  meditated  breach  of  the 
peace  in  England  by  a  pugilistic  contest 
between  a  British  subject  and  an  American 
citizen  for  the  so-called  Championship  of 
England,  and  the  consequences  likely  te 
arise  therefrom;  and  to  inquire  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  notices  of  the  contemplated  proceed- 
ings in  the  public  Newspapers,  and  whether 
he  intends  to  take  measures  to  put  down 
the  intended  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace.  He  felt  confident  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  all  that  was  possible  to  pre- 
vent further  proceedings  in  relation  to  the 
disgraceful  contest  wMch  he  saw  by  the 
newspapers  had  been  arranged  to  take  place 
between  a  British  and  an  American  subject. 
The  petitioners  deprecated  the  very  vicious 
consequences  that  would  arise  from  such 
an  exhibition.  It  appeared  that  both  the 
time  and  place  of  the  contest  were  tolerably 
well  known,  and  the  petitioners,  therefore, 
looked  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  take 
proper  measures  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing an  exhibition  so  contrary  to  the  moral 
and  religious  sense  of  the  communitv  at 
large.     While  the  wreck  of  the  BirkenMa4 
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and  the  defence  of  Luoknow  were  remem- 
bered, it  needed  no  such  brutal  exhibitions 
to  prove  either  the  courage  or  the  powers 
of  endurance  of  our  fellow-subjects.  He, 
tiierefore,  wished  to  know  whether  the  pub- 
lic might  rely  upon  the  Home  Secretary- 
doing  his  best  to  prevent  an  exhibition  so 
brutal  and  so  demoralizing  to  the  rising 
generation  as  this  coiTtest  between  the 
■o-called  Champion  of  England  and  the 
"  Benicia  Boy." 

MARRIAGE   WITH   THE  BROTflER  OF  A 
DECEASED  HUSBAND.—QUESTION. 

Mb.  COLLINS  desired  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Home  Secretary  to  a  marriage 
which  had  recently  taken  place  at  the 
registrar's  office,  Shrewsbury,  between  a 
woman  and  the  brother  of  her  deceased 
husband.  He  was  not  going  to  waste  the 
time  of  the  House  by  reviving  the  contro- 
versy with  respect  to  marriages  with  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister,  although  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  that  if  the  one  mar- 
riage were  allowed,  so  ought  the  other. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  which 
he  would  refer  were  peculiar.  It  appeared 
that  the  man  and  the  woman  were  both 
living  at  Bishop's  Castle,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Shrewsbury ;  that  they  went 
before  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  be  married,  and  were 
by  him  told  that  both  by  the  law  of  God 
and  the  law  of  man  such  marriages  were 
forbidden.  They  then  went  before  the 
registrar  of  the  district;  but  ho  declared 
the  law  of  the  land  was  against  marriage 
with  the  brother  of  a  deceased  husband. 
WeU,  not  put  out  by  this  discourtesy  on 
the  part  of  the  clergyman  and  the  re- 
gistrar, and  reckoning,  perhaps,  that  if 
the  marriage  took  place,  one  day  or  other 
some  Member  of  Parliament  would  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  legalize  it,  one  of  the  parties, 
the  man,  went  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he 
had  never  lived  an  hour  nor  spent  a  single 
night,  and  gave  in  his  name  and  that  of 
the  person  ho  intended  to  marry  at  the 
registrar's  office,  stating  that  there  was  no 
bar  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity  or 
affinity  to  their  marriage,  and  likewise  that 
they  had  resided  so  many  days  at  Shrews- 
bury, and  they  were  then  married.  Now, 
he  believed  the  clergy  were  bound  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  pe^es  desirous  of  con- 
tracting marriage  before  them  did  or  did 
not  reside  in  the  parish  ;  but  the  registrar 
was  not  bound  to  make  such  inquiry. 
Mr.  Hac{field  i 


What  he,  therefore,  wished  to  know  was, 
whether  the  attention  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary has  been  called  to  the  marriage  of 
James  Bailes  and  Anne  Bailee,  which  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  December  last,  and  if 
he  is  prepared  to  institute  a  proaeoutiQn 
for  perjury  against  the  parties  under  the 
second  section  of  the  19  &  20  Vtat,,  <?.  119; 
and,  likewise,  whether  he  intends  to  take 
any  steps  whereby  clandestine  marriages 
before  the  registrar  may  be  more  effectually 
checked. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS :  The  arguments 
of  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  complain  of 
the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  d^Mtte 
which  takes  place  on  Friday  evenings  on 
tho  Motion  for  adjournment,  might  derive 
some  confirmation  from  what  has  taken 
place  this  evening,  when  a  discussion,  com- 
mencing on  the  conduct  of  Lord  Elgin  and 
Sir  Michael  Seymour  in  the  East,  goes  on 
next  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  with  re* 
gard  to  the  French  Treaty,  next  to  the 
earnest  and  pathetic. appeial  of  my  hon. 
Friend  with  respect  to  an  approaching 
pugilistic  encounter,  and  winds  up  with  a 
question,  preceded  by  a  rather  diffose  nar- 
rative, from  the  hon.  Member  for  Knares- 
borough  with  respect  to  the  fraudulent 
marriage  of  a  woman  with  the  brother,  of 
her  deceased  husband.  I  have  only  to  state 
shortly,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield,  that 
my  attention  was  called  some  time  ago  to 
the  proposed  pugilistic  encounter  for  the 
honours  of  the  championship.  The  letter 
was  referred  to  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  who 
no  doubt  will  take  care  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  I  daresay  he  will 
be  able  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  this 
encounter  within  the  limits  of  the  metro- 
politan police.  Beyond  that  assurance,  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  venture  to  give  any  po- 
sitive promise  to  my  hon.  Friend,  because, 
as  I  am  informed,  no  day  or  place  has  been 
fixed  for  this  feat  of  arms;  and,  undor 
those  circumstances,  tho  parties  will  pro* 
bably  take  measures  to  defeat  the  vigilance 
of  tho  police,  and  thus  place  it  out  of  their 
power  to  prevent  a  sudden  incursion  into 
the  country.  With  regard  to  the  second 
Question — that  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough — I  can  only  say  that  ap- 
plication was  mnde  to  me  on  tho  subject 
some  time  ago ;  I  was  asked  to  institute  a 
prosecution  for  perjury ;  but,  on  a  review 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  tho  case,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  nothing  to 
justify  my  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
proper  local  authoriticB. 
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TREATY  WITH  FRANCE.— COALS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  H0B8MAN:  I  have  a  Qaestion  to 
put  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Goyernment,  with  respect  to  the  Treaty  of 
Commeroe  with  Prance.  [Sir  Gboboe  Obey  : 
He  has  already  spoken.]  Well,  then,  I  will 
giye  notice  of  my  Qaestion^  in  order  that 
the  noble  Lord  may  be  able  to  answer  it  on 
Monday.  It  is  this — ^We  have  seen  it 
stated  in  some  of  the  sources  of  information, 
which,  though  not  authoritative,  usually 
supply  pretty  authentic  information,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  French  Government 
with  respect  to  a  modification  of  the  11th 
Article  of  the  Treaty — namely,  that  relat- 
ing to  coal.  I  myself  brought  that  article 
under  the  notice  of  the  House,  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  move  an  Amendment  on 
the  Motion  for  an  Address — of  course,  not 
an  Amendment  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
aside  the  Treaty — but  an  Amendment  pray- 
ing Her  Majesty  to  request  the  consent  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  the  omission 
of  the  llth  Article  of  the  Treaty.  But  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  report  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  have  been  in  commu- 
nication with  the  French  Government  for 
the  object  so  stated.  I  shall  therefore  put 
a  question  to  the  noble  Lord  on  Monday. 

House  at  rising  to  adjourn  till  Motvday 
next. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE.— 
RESOLUTION. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH 
FRANCE.— THE  BUDGET. 

IDJOITRNED   DEBATE. — THIRD  NIGHT. 

Order  read  for  resuming  Adjourned  De- 
bate on  Question  [2l8t  February], — 

*'  That  this  House,  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  tho  increased  expenditure  of  the 
coming  financial  year,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
expedient  to  add  to  the  existing  deficiency  hy  di- 
minishing the  ordinary  revenue,  and  is  not  pre- 
pared to  disappoint  the  just  expectations  of  the 
Country  hy  re-imposing  the  Income-tax  at  an  un- 
necessarily high  rate." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed, 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  he  had 
not  moved  the  adjournment  on  tho  pre- 
vious evening  for  the  sake  of  merely  mak- 
ing a  speech,  but  in  order  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  matter  which  was  well  worthy 
of  consideration — ^namely,  to  the  fact  that 


■the  Treaty  did  not  ooincide  with  the  in* 
structions  given  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Se- 
cretary for  Foreign  Affairs  to  Lord  Cowley 
and  Mr.  Oobden.  The  noble  Lord  had  thus 
written : — 

<*  Taking  these  as  the  respective  points  of  de- 
parture on  the  two  sides,  Her  Majesty's  Goyern- 
ment  are  prepared  to  admit,  as  appears  also  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  French  Goyernment,  that  the 
proper  basis  for  the  operation  will  be,  on  the  side 
of  France,  a  general  transition,  so  far  as  British 
commodities  are  concerned,  from  prohibition  or 
high  duty  to  duties  at  a  moderate  rate  ;  and,  on 
the  side  of  England,  the  total  abolition  of  Customs' 
duties  on  French  productions  where  fiscal  conside- 
tions  will  permit  it,  and  reduction  to  the  lowest 
practicable  point,  together  with  the  entire  aban- 
donment of  any  protective  impost  on  behalf  of  a 
British  and  against  a  French  commodity,  where 
fiscal  considerations  will  not  allow  total  abolition.** 

On  turning  to  the  Treaty,  and  reading  over 
the  articles  to  which  the  contracting  parties 
respectively  bound  themselves,  he  found 
that  on  the  part  of  Erance  the  contract 
related  only  to  articles  imported  from — 
only  to  the  produce  of — this  country; 
but  on  the  part  of  England  it  was  proposed 
that  Ker  Majesty  and  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament should,  under  the  obligation  of  a 
contract  made  with  France  only,  admit  the 
produce  of  all  countries,  of  whatever  origin 
those  goods  might  be,  free  of  duty,  into 
the  United  Kingdom.  Article  1,  which 
expressed  the  obHgation  of  Erance,  stated 
thus— 

"  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  en- 
gages that  on  the  following  articles  of  British  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  into  France,  the  duties  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  two  addi- 
tional decimes  included.'' 

Then  follows  a  list  of  commodities  under 
forty-three  heads,  and  a  general  provision 
to  enable  the  French  Government  to  add 
to  the  amount  of  the  French  Customs* 
duties  an  amount  equal  to  the  Inland  or 
Excise  taxation  charged  upon  like  articles 
of  French  production.  Article  5  expressed 
the  obligation  contracted  by  Her  Majesty 
with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  runs 
thus — 

"  Article  5.  Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to 
recommend  to  Parliament  to  enable  her  to  abolish 
the  duties  of  importation  on  the  following  articles.** 

Then  follows  a  list  under  forty-two  head- 
ings, including  in  the  last  item  all  articles 
charged  with  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  but 
not  enumerated  in  the  tariff,  and  a  gene- 
ral provision  against  the  introduction  of 
articles  duty  free,  into  the  composition  of 
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which  articles  chargeable  with  Customs' 
or  Excise  duties  largely  enter.  Well  may 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmiugham  endea- 
TOur  to  excuse  such  provisions  as  these-— 
which  are  the  handiwork  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Cobden— on  the  plea  of  haste.  Let  the 
House  consider  the  position  in  which  these 
articles  place  this  country  with  respect  to 
other  countries  besides  France.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Portsmouth,  in  his  admirable 
speech  the  prerious  evening,  had  well  ob- 
served, 

'*  In  the  first  place,  if  such  great  blesiings  were 
to  be  derived  from  a  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  he  felt  inclined  to  ask,  '  Why  don't  you 
enter  into  commercial  treaties  with  other  coun- 
tries ?'  If  they  were  to  make  friends  with  France 
at  the  expense  of  a  million  of  their  revenue — for 
it  came  to  that— why  couldn't  they  spend  a  small 
sum  in  making  other  friends  on  the  Continent, 
where  they  had  not  too  many  ?  Let  the  Govern- 
ment, then,  take  a  lesson  from  their  own  book, 
and  apply  their  priaciples  of  firiendship  to  the  ne- 
gotiation  of  commercial  treaties  with  other  States 
besides  France." 

This  was  a  Treaty  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  England  and  of  France,  but  in 
what  position  would  it  place  this  country 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  world?  The 
Emperor  of  France  was  treated  in  it  as 
the  representative  of  all  mankind.  He 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  the  Zollverein,  to 
Switzerland,  to  Savoy,  and  to  Spain,  and 
saying,  "  Do  not  trouble  yourselves  to 
^nter  into  commercial  treaties  with  Eng- 
land. I  have  managed  England.  I  have 
obtained  conditions  in  this  Treaty  under 
which  you  will  all  be  able  to  bring  your 
produce  into  her  ports  on  better  terms 
even  than  my  immediate  subjects,  for  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  render 
yourselves  liable  to  the  engagements  which 
I  have  contracted,  not  to  charge  above  30 
per  cent."  This  country,  he  maintained, 
ought  not  to  be  placed  in  such  a  false  po- 
sition, in  such  a  humiliating  relation  as 
respects  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  This 
was  a  strong  illustration  of  the  imprudent 
spirit  and  of  the  haste  with  which  the 
Treaty  had  been  negotiated,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty was  placed  at  a  grievous  disadvantage 
as  regarded  other  Powers.  In  this  re- 
spect, moreover,  as  he  had  shown,  the  in- 
strument was  directly  at  variance  with  the 
directions  given  by  the  Secretary  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs.  The  safety  of  this  country 
consisted  in  its  prestige,  and  some  mea- 
sures ought  to  be  taken  for  removing  the 
anomalies  which  this  document  introduced 
regarding  the  interests  of  England.     The 

Mr,  Newdegate 


hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  had  under- 
taken to  lecture  him  (Mr.  Newdegate), 
speaking  in  the  unwonted  guise  of  a  Pro- 
tectionist, in  which  he  said,  and  truly,  tiiat 
he  lost  his  usual  fluency.  In  the  course  of 
a  lengthened  dissertation  he  had  told  the 
House  that  France  had  engaged  to  concede 
five  times  as  much  as  we  were  doing.  It 
was  perfectly  true  that  France  was  making 
a  great  and  a  wise  reduction  of  duties,  and 
was  wisely  abandoning  prohibition  in  many 
cases.  She  was  acting  on  the  principle  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  reducing  Cus- 
toms* charges,  and  in  removing  import 
duties  from  raw  materials  for  her  manu- 
factures and  articles  of  primary  necessity. 
France  was  creating,  not  abandoning  re- 
venue ;  we,  on  t^e  contrary,  were  aban- 
doning revenue,  abolishing  the  means  by 
which  we  had  maintained  the  establish- 
ments of  the  country,  and  increasing  our 
deficiency — and  for  what  purpose  ?  To 
admit  to  this  country  no  articles  of  prime 
necessity — not  raw  materials  for  manufoc- 
tures,  not  articles  on  which  the  cost  of  col- 
lection was  too  great  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  maintain  the  impost — but  dntiee 
on  articles  of  luxury — which  were  to  be 
relinquished  with  scarcely  a  pretence  of  an 
equivalent  in  return.  If  they  glanced  at 
the  catalogue  of  the  articles  on  which  the 
duty  was  to  be  remitted  by  England  under 
Article  5,  they  would  find  that  the  pro* 
duction  or  manufacture  of  them  gave  em- 
ployment to  800,000  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  And  of  those  no  less  than  450,000 
were  women.  It  was  indeed  a  woman's 
question.  It  did  seem  to  him  a  bigoted 
and  insane  adherence  to  a  system  thus 
to  diminish  the  means  of  employing  so 
many  women,  when  they  knew  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  employment  for  the 
females  of  this  country.  This  blind  ad- 
herence to  a  system  that  would  have  such 
results  reminded  him  of  the  words — 

'*  Man  to  man  so  oft  unjust, 
Is  always  so  to  woman." 

They  might  not  protect  the  labour  of  men, 
but  by  the  laws  of  nature  they  were 
bound  to  protect  the  women  of  the  land. 
He  must  say  it  did  appear  to  him  that  a 
jealous,  a  bigoted,  an  insane  hatred  of  pro- 
tection— knowing  as  they  did  that  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  for  the 
females  of  this  country  which  was  leading 
them  to  a  sacrifice  of  revenue  rather  than 
give  protection  to  the  labour  of  women.  Ho 
could  not  conceal  his  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
had  addressed  him  as  a  Protectionist.   Hia 
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(Ifr  Newdegate's)  opinions  were  modified, 
bnt  he  did  not  differ  with  the  great  body 
of  mankind.  Look  round  the  world — in 
their  own  colonies,  with  their  progressiTe 
legislation — and  then  say  whether  the 
rigid  adherence  to  this  system  of  free  im- 
ports— for  they  had  degraded  their  politi- 
cal economy  from  being  a  science  to  a  mere 
system — was  not  contrary  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  throughout  the  world  ? 
When  they  propose  to  carry  out  that 
system  against  the  labour  of  the  women  of 
this  country,  it  did  grate  upon  his  feelings 
— and  he  appealed  to  the  Gentlemen  of  that 
House,  and  especially  to  the  Secretary  at  | 
War — for  no  man  had  done  more  to  promote 
female  employment — he  appealed  to  them 
upon  this  subject  as  gentlemen  and  as 
men.  He  had  said  that  his  opinions  were 
modified.  He  approved  of  Customs' duties 
as  a  means  of  revenue,  and  he  never  would 
condemn  Customs'  duties  because  they 
might,  as  a  means  of  revenue,  happen  to 
encourage  the  industry  of  the  country. 
He  attributed  an  object  as  yet  overlooked 
to  Mr.  Cobden's  negotiation.  They  were 
about  to  have  a  Reform  Bill.  It  was  his 
(Mr.  Newdegate's)  conviction  that  the  Re- 
form Bill  would  include  in  the  representa- 
tion of  that  House  a  more  popular  ele- 
ment, and  that  a  House  of  Commons  thus 
constituted  would  not  be  actuated  by  the 
stem  adherence  to  this  system  of  free  im- 
ports under  which  that  House  was  at 
present  acting.  He  was  convinced  that 
Mr.  Cobden  and  the  Member  for  Birming- 
ham anticipated  this,  and  were  determined 
by  this  contract  with  France  to  chain 
down  a  future  Parliament  to  their  system. 
This  was  not  now  a  party  question;  if 
he  were  asked  to  vote  for  a  corn  law,  or  to 
propose  a  com  law,  his  answer  would  be 
"never."  Never,  until,  and  may  God 
forbid  that  this  should  ever  happen !  the 
people  had  felt  the  misery  of  a  dependence 
upon  foreigners  for  food.  And  why  would 
he  never  until  then  sanction  a  com  law  ? 
Because  he  had  seen  the  use  that  had  been 
made  of  it  to  destroy  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  And  that  brought  him  to  the 
question  of  the  duties  they  were  about  to 
retain.  What  were  they  ?  Duties  on  arti- 
cles of  almost  prime  necessity  to  the  people. 
Heavy  duty  on  coffee ;  upon  tea  a  duty  of 
100  |»er  cent;  a  heavy  duty  on  sugar, 
and  a  heavy  excise  on  malt.  He  would 
ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whe- 
ther in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  he  did  not  see  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  an  agitation  for  breaking  down  these 
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duties  upon  food  ?  The  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  was  always  explicit.  He 
told  them  plainly  what  his  intentions  were. 
He  objected  to  the  expense  of  our  defen- 
sive armaments,  and  tiierefore  he  contem- 
plated a  deficiency,  not  of  ten  millions  nor 
of  twelve.  His  object  was  to  abolish 
customs  and  excise.  The  hon.  Member  had 
elsewhere  proposed  a  scheme  of  his  own, 
and  that  included  the  abolition  of  the  duty 
on  coffee,  sugar  and  tea.  Of  what  use 
was  it  for  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  to 
quote  Adam  Smith.  Why,  Adam  Smith 
recommended  that  we  should  maintain  the 
navigation  laws.  Where  were  they?  A 
difficulty  was  felt  now  about  manning  the 
navy.  Many  were  not  quite  clear  that  we 
had  done  wisely  in  repealing  the  naviga- 
tion laws.  Adam  Smith  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  a  foolish  act.  But  what  was 
the  use  of  quoting  science  to  a  man  who 
dealt  in  exciting  public  agitation— who 
spoke  in  that  House  with  some  modera- 
tion and  respect,  but  out  of  it  spared  no 
language  to  condemn  its  Members  ?  Who 
called  them  a  collection  of  tax-eaters,  and 
said  that  the  Members  of  that  House  lived 
upon  the  sweat  and  toil  of  the  people 
whom  they  oppressed.  And  yet  that  very 
man  was  he  who  was  all  this  while  pro- 
claiming the  triumph  of  free  trade,  and 
saying,  *  *  look  at  your  prosperity."  Really 
to  hear  these  men  speak  of  the  success  of 
their  sptem,  one  would  think  that  it  was 
they  and  their  system  which  made  the  sun 
to  shine  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  un- 
just, and  sent  the  dew  by  which  the  earth 
brought  forth  her  increase.  Had  not  other 
countries  prospered  under  commercial  sys- 
tems very  different  from  this  ?  Was  not 
America  successful,  and  did  not  her  com- 
merce extend  ?  Look  at  France ;  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  two  countries  were 
all  in  favour  of  France,  as  shown  by  their 
own  accounts,  ^nd  by  the  report  of  the 
French  Minister  to  the  Emperor.  See 
how  the  matter  stood.  The  value  of  the 
imports  of  the  five  years  ending  with 
1858  from  Franco  were  £56,218,000,  and 
the  exports  to  France  £26,700,000;  so 
that,  of  course,  the  commercial  rela^ons 
between  the  two  countries  were  not  satis- 
factory to  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Govern- 
ment side  of  the  House.  And  why  so? 
Why,  because  Franco  was  drawing  our 
bullion.  That  was  the  case  of  Gentlemen 
opposite.  If  they  attributed  all  prosperity 
to  free  trade,  how  could  they  account  for 
the  prosperity  of  France  ?  Why,  France 
ought  to  be  crippled,  according  to  such 
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teaohers,  by  her  commercial  system;  but 
she  is  not.  He  was  free  to  admit  that  the 
French  system  was  in  some  respects  ob- 
jectionable, and  that  it  was  unwise  to 
maintain  prhibitions  and  to  tax  the  raw 
materials  of  manufacture.  But,  spite  of 
that,  the  revenue  of  France  was  elastic, 
and  Gentlemen  opposite  complained  that 
there  must  be  some  change,  because  Franco 
was  robbing  us  of  our  gold.  Take  the 
case  of  the  United  States.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  hnd  pointed  to 
the  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  United 
States.  That  according  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber could  be  accounted  for  by  her  pro- 
tectiye  system  of  imports.  Would  the 
hon.  Member  have  the  kindness  to  con- 
sider the  element  of  Califomian  gold  in 
connection  with  the  trade  of  America? 
It  was  to  that  powerM  elemeut  that  the 
prosperity  of  our  trade  with  America  was 
mainly  attributable,  and  yet  that  element 
had  been  overlooked  in  this  discussion, 
save  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds.  He 
only  had  had  the  honesty  to  advert  to  that 
great  circumstance.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  gifted  as  he  was  with  an 
eloquence  that  enabled  him  to  cast  a  nebu- 
lous and  prismatic  halo  around  the  worst 
parts  of  his  case,  had  made  historic  re- 
ferences to  prove  what  he  called  the 
success  of  free  trade,  and  he  began  with 
1842.  Why  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  supporting  Sir  Hobert 
Peel  in  all  his  measures  up  to  1846,  and 
he  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  remember  the  effect  that  was  produced 
on  the  revenue  between  1842  and  1846. 
Why,  at  the  end  of  1844,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
instead  of  a  deficit,  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  a  surplus  of  more  than  three 
millions.  No  parallel  elasticity  of  revenue 
since  that  period  could  be  quoted.  No 
period  of  greater  commercial  prosperity 
could  be  quoted  than  from  1842  to  1846, 
and  yet  England  was  not  then  under  the 
system  of  f^ee  imports.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  not  referred  to 
that  fact  at  all.  Look  at  the  difference 
between  that  period  and  that  which  ex- 
tended from  1850  to  1853.  In  1850  the 
country  felt  the  first  pinch  of  free  trade 
under  a  restricted  currency.  In  1848  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  was  made, 
and  in  1851  began  the  working  of  gold  in 
Australia.  In  1853  the  product  of  gold 
from  Califbmia  amounted  to  £10,703,000, 
while  the  product  from  Australia  had 
grown  up  to  £9,090,000  in  the  year,  and 
from  that  period  regularly  from  year  to 
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year  there  had  been  added  £20,000,000 
to  the  circulation  of  the  world,  and  half 
of  that  amount  had  come  from  a  oc^oay 
of  England — had  come  to  this  oonntry  in 
relief  of  the  pressure  frt>m  a  contracted 
currency.    The  year  1853  was  marked  by 
something  more  substantial  than  the  fact 
that  the  right  hon.  Member  spoke  for  five 
hours  in  making  his  financial  statement. 
He  remembered  conversations  he  had  with 
the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel  on  this  subject 
and  that  aubsequently  he  put  a  question 
to  him — the  first  he  had  ever  put  in  that 
House— in  1844,  that  statesman  fully  ad- 
mitted the  importance  of  this  element. 
Was  it,  then,  worthy  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  called  himself  a  pupil 
of  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  but  was  en- 
forcing a  policy  totally  different  from  that 
of  his  master,  to  omit  all  notice  of  that 
subject,  and  to  attribute  all  the  material 
progress  of  this  country  solely  to  the  system 
of  free  trade?     The  hon.   Member    for 
Birmingham  spoke  of  himself,   and  Mr. 
Cobdeo,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
in  the  sense  n^s  et  rex  nosier.    He  said, 
of  the  Treaty  ''this  is  my  accomplish- 
ment."    He  warned  the  Qovemment  not 
to  depart  from  his  system,  or  they  should 
be  swept  from  the  Government  benches. 
The  hon.    Member  did  not  stop    there; 
he  had  publicly  proposed  entirely  to  over- 
turn the    system    of  indirect   taxation^ 
and  place  the  finances  of  the  country  di- 
rectly upon  property.    The  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  going  to  re-establish  the  feudal 
system  against  the  proprietors  of  real  pro- 
perty,   but  without  its  privileges.     He 
proposed  a  sort  of  pole-tax,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  enforce,  and  property  tax. 
Was  that  a  system  that  House  was  likely 
to  sanction  ?     Was  that  likely  to  commend 
itself  to  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment ?    Was  it  likely  to  commend  itself 
to  the  holders  of  property  throughout  the 
country  ?    The  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham's scheme  was  before  the  country,  and 
he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  fully  believed,  that 
the  result  of  the  hon.  Member's  system 
would  be  to  impose  taxation  upon  real  pro- 
perty and  the  Eunds  up  to  about  one-quar- 
ter of  their  value.    Experience  of  the  in- 
come tax  warned  them  how  easily  personal 
property  and  property  invested  in  trade 
evaded  such  an  impost.     Was  the  hon. 
Member's  project  that  which  the  House 
was  about  to  sancti<m;  was  it  prudent  of 
them  to  accept  the  position  of  either  being 
compelled  to  restrict  their  defensive  esta- 
bliahm^itB,  or  to  accept  as  the  altematiTe 
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the  ultimatd  impontion  of  ft  confiscatory 
tax  of  20  per  cent  on  property  ?  Was  it 
wise  in  them  to  sanction  this  Treaty, 
BO  hastily  concluded  that  it  failed  to  place 
t^e  two  contracting  Powers  on  an  equal 
footing  before  the  world?  He  should 
have  great  pleasure  in  voting  for  this 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Essex, 
and  he  thanked  him  for  having  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  of  warning  the  House 
that  they  were  launched  upon  a  course 
the  probable  results  of  which  were 
such  as  all  must  deprecate,  for  in  adopting 
^lat  system  they  were  fearfully  crippling 
their  sinews  of  war,  undermining  the 
means  of  their  defences,  and  doing  much 
to  imperil  the  national  greatness  and  safety 
of  the  country. 

Mb.  bright  said,  he  mshed  to  say  a 
word  in  explanation  of  a  point  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  refeired  to  with  re- 
gard to  himself.  He  understood  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  say  that  he  (Mr.  Bright) 
wished  to  place  so  much  of  taxation  as  he 
had  described  on  what  he  called  real  pro- 
perty ;  that  was,  generally  speaking,  the 
land  and  buildings  of  the  country.  That 
never  was  his  intention.  He  never  made 
any  such  proposition ;  he  never  proposed 
any  taxation  of  that  description  that  he 
did  not  propose  to  lay  on  all  other  property, 
whether  in  connection  with  land  or  trade. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  would  not 
willingly  misrepresent  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
but  he  had  judged  from  the  hon.  Member's 
own  statement  of  his  own  scheme  and  from 
his  own  figures. 

Me.  BERNAL  OSBORNE :  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Newdegate)  has  solemnly 
assured  the  House  that  he  has  modified 
his  opinions,  but  I  am  sure,  after  the 
speech  which  we  have  just  heard,  hon. 
Members  will  have  some  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering, if  they  do  not  absolutely  fail  to 
perceive  in  what  that  modification  con- 
sists. I,  at  aU  events,  can  call  to  mind 
the  fact  that  the  self-same  objections  have 
been  urged  to-night  against  the  Budget  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  which  he  advanced  against 
treo  trade  in  1847.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
even  then  came  forward  with  the  cry  of 
"  Protection  to  English  women."  He  then 
warned  the  House  of  what  they  were 
about  to  do,  and  said,  in  the  same  solemn 
tones,  "Bonember  the  women  of  Eng- 
land.", [Mr.  Nbwdmate  :  Hear!]  The 
hon.  Gentleman  has  not  forgotten  the 
women  of  England;  he  has  not  modified 


his  opinions  with  regard  to  the  women  of 
England.  He  also  spoke  of  the  import  of 
!  gold  in  this  country  from  CaHfomia.  But, 
I  Sir,  whatever  the  opinions  of  the  hon. 
I  Gentleman  may  be,  we  have  no  right  to 
be  surprised  at  them ;  he  has  always  been 
consistent,  true,  and  outspoken;  and,  al- 
though I  differ  ftom  him,  I  have  always 
honoured  his  consistent,  straightforwai>d, 
I  and  highminded  vindication  of  his  own 
I  opinions.  But  I  think  we  are  called 
'  upon  to  express  some  surprise  when 
I  we  hear  the  sentiments  which  proceed 
from  those  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have 
been,  not  converts,  but  the  first  apostles  of 
the  free-trade  policy.  I  must  say  I  was 
surprised  and  disappointed  indeed  at  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Ports* 
mouth.  It  appeai'ed  to  me  that  he  oer* 
tainly  has,  to  use  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
expression,  somewhat  modified  his  opin- 
ions. What  was  hi«  criticism  upon  this 
Commercial  Treaty?  I  must  say,  with 
regard  to  this  Commercial  Treaty,  that  the 
more  it  is  criticized  the  less  objection  can 
be  made  by  Free-traders  to  any  of  its  prin- 
ciples. I  can  understand  an  hon.  Member 
when  he  says  he  considers  the  old  system 
of  making  commercial  treaties  is  obsolete : 
those  treaties  are  in  their  nature  restric- 
tive; but  are  there  any  restrictions  in 
this  Treaty  ?  Though  this  Treaty  be  made 
nominally  with  Prance,  is  not  the  country 
left  at  liberty  to  deal  on  the  same  terms 
with  every  other  country  ?  There  arc  no 
restrictions  whatever  in  the  Treaty,  though 
to  hear  some  hon.  Gentlemen  speak  of  it 
one  would  suppose  all  our  silks  were  to 
come  from  Lyons  and  all  our  wines  from 
liurgundy  or  Bordeaux.  ITie  whole  world 
is  open  to  us.  Sir,  we  sometimes  find  that 
a  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  formerly 
filled  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer is  led  to  speak  of  the  Budgets  of 
others  in  an  invidious  spirit,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ports- 
mouth (Sir  P.  Baring)  said,  at  any  rate, 
whatever  the  merits  of  the  Treaty,  he 
found  that  France  had  the  best  of  the 
bargain.  I  deny  that  there  is  any  bar- 
gaining in  this  case  at  all.  If  Mr.  Cobden 
were  open  to  the  charge  of  making  any 
bargaining  in  this  Treaty,  I  should  say  it 
ought  to  be  condemned  on  every  account. 
We  make  no  bargain  with  France.  But 
are  hon.  Gentlemen  so  fanatical  in  their 
adherence  to  free  trade  that  they  will  re- 
fuse to  assist  France  to  take  off  prohibitory 
duties  fh>m  a  pedantic  affectation  of  love 
for  the  doctrines  of  free  trade?    Now, 
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what  says  Adam  Smith,  who  was  sneered 
at  hy  the  hon.  Gentleman — [Mr.  Newde- 
GATB :  No,  no  !] — well,  patronized  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman;  what  does  Adam 
Smith  say  of  commercial  treaties,  and  es- 
pecially commercial  treaties  with  France  ? 
I  am  sorry  not  to  see  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Portsmouth  in  his  place.  When 
he  talked  of  a  best  bargaining  system  of 
free  trade  he  must  have  had  a  most  imper- 
fect understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  free 
trade.     What  says  Adam  Smith  ? — 

"The  disinclination  of  foreign  Governments  to 
enter  into  commercial  treaties  on  a  footing  of 
reciprocity  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  why  we 
should  not  admit  their  commodities  into  our 
markets.  It  is  true  that  the  French  Government 
have  hy  an  unwise  regulation  prohibited  the  in- 
troduction of  English  cottons  and  hardware  into 
France,  thus  forcing  their  own  subjects  to  pur- 
chase inferior  articles  at  a  higher  price.  This  is 
a  line  of  conduct  that  ought  to  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed, not  followed.  Because  the  French  Govern- 
ment makes  her  subjects  pay  an  artificially-en- 
hanced price  for  cottons  and  hardware,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  English  Government  should 
injure  its  subjects  by  making  them  pay  an  en- 
hanced price  for  their  wines,  brandies,  and  silks. 
To  act  thus  is  not  to  retaliate  on  the  French,  but 
ourselves.  It  is  erecting  the  blind  and  brutal 
impulses  of  revenge  into  maxims*of  State  policy." 

So  much  for  the  best  bargain  system.  I 
maintain  that  this  Commercial  Treaty  has 
been  made  in  conformity  with  the  doc- 
trines of  free  trade,  and  that  no  bar- 
gaining has  taken  place  on  this  question 
at  all.  I  am  very  thankful  that  the 
prohibitory  system  in  France  has  been  one 
step  removed,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  it 
ultimately  altogether  removed  by  the  ex- 
ertions Mr.  Cobden  has  made  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire,  of  all 
people  in  the  world,  endeavouring  the  other 
night  to  get  up  an  anti-Gallican  feeling 
on  thia  subject,  by  talking  of  this  Treaty 
as  a  submission  to  France.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr. 
Horsman)  has  talked  somewhat  in  the 
same  strain.  That  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  come  out  this  Session  as  a  Whig  of 
the  year  1787,  and  talks  of  our  submission 
to  France.  Why,  Sir,  turning  to  the  old 
debates  of  that  year,  I  find  that  a  Whig, 
very  much  of  the  same  kidney,  if  I  may 
use  that  expression,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stroud,  made 
almost  the  same  speech.  I  refer  to  the 
suspected  author  of  Juniw,  Sir  Philip 
Francis, — a  remarkably  good-natured  man: 
he  prophesied  that  nothing  but  evil  would 
result  if  Mr.  Pitt  carried  his  treaty — that 
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it  was  a  badge  of  submisnon  to  France ; 
and  he  declcured  emphatically  tiiat  if  it 
were  adopted  *'  the  English  people  would 
be    civilized  out    of    tiieir    iriitaes    and 
polished  out  of  their  character."  Instead  of 
provoking  an  anti-Gallican  spirit,  I  would 
say  that  this  Treaty  is  twice  blessed ;  it 
blesses  him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes; 
and  I  feel  satisfied  if  its  provisions  are 
carried  out,  the  good  understanding  that 
will  spring  up  between  the  people  of  this 
country  and  the  people  of  France,   will 
eventually  enable  you  to  cut    down  the 
monstrous  expenditure,  especially  in  our 
army  and  navy,  which  I  do  not  think  a 
great  credit  to  the  House  or  the  country. 
I  think  the  answer  to  all  this  rhodomon- 
tade  of  bubmission  to  France  was  well  and 
forcibly  put  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  Bright),  when  he  spoke  of 
the  effects  of  our  commerce  with  Amerion; 
What  did  he  tell  you  were  the  returns  for 
the  export  to  America  of  our  home  pro- 
ducts?   Not  less  than  £22,000,000.     If 
that  be  so  with  the  Atlantic  rolling  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  what  may  we 
not  expect  of  our  trade  with  our  next- 
door  neighbour,  our  natural  ally,  nearer  to 
us  than  Ireland,  with,  I  may  say,  but  a 
herring  pond  between  us?     Instead  of 
£5,000,000,  as  at  present,  there   is  no 
reason  why  our  trade  with  France  should 
not  produce  as  much  as  our  trade  with 
America.   Mr.  Pitt  and  Adam  Smith  were 
both  of  that  opinion.    And  yot  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  been  blamed  for 
endeavouring  to  remove  the  existing  ano- 
maly.   Exception  has  been  taken  to  the 
11th  Article  of  the  Treaty,  relating  to  the 
export  of  coal,  and  all  the  dowager  sym- 
pathies of  the  country  have  been  evoked 
by  the  fear  that  the  supply  of  coal  may 
only  last  300  years.     I  will  not  go  into 
that  question.     I  think   the  right   hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr. 
Horsman)  is  geologically  wrong ;  he  was 
thinking  of  Newcastle  coal  alone,  and  lost 
sight  of  that  in  South  Wales.  There  seems 
to  be  a  monomania  on  this  subject :  the 
late  Mr.  Warburton,  who  was  a  Member 
of  this  House,  was  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  opinion  that  pur  fields  of  coal 
would  only  last  a  certain  time,  that  he 
denied  himself  the  comfort  of  a  fire.    I 
hope  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  not 
adopt  such  extreme  views.    It  has  been 
said  that  the  French  Government  wish  to 
lay  up  enormous  stores  of  steam  coal  for 
their  fleet.    Is  the  House  aware  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to   lay  up 
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stores  of  steam  coal  in  any  verj'  great 
quantity  ?  There  would  be  not  only  much 
waste,  but  the  danger  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion would  be  very  great*  Is  not  this, 
after  all,  a  mere  bugbear  ?  Any  one  who 
reads  the  letter  of  M.  Chevalier  must  be 
perfectly  satisfied  of  this.  "Without  this 
Treaty,  ihe  Emperor  of  the  French  could 
buy  as  much  coal  as  he  wished.  But  does 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  want  to  have  a 
prohibitory  duty  put  upon  all  coal?  I  do 
not  say  whether  an  export  duty  would  in 
the  abstract  be  a  good  or  a  bad  thing. 
That  is  a  question  more  for  Committee 
than  for  a  debate  on  the  broad  features  of 
the  Budget.  But  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  striking  tuis  Article  out  of  the 
Treaty  ?  The  case  is  most  ably  put  by  a 
coalowner,  who  says, — "By  keeping  up 
high  discriminating  duties  against  English 
coal  the  Emperor  of  the  French  might 
force  the  rate  of  production  in  the  Belgian 
and  Prussian  coal-mines — many  of  them 
worked  with  English  capital, — and  this  in 
the  event  of  war  would  make  him  quite 
independent  of  England.  But  this  Treaty 
will  place  not  only  the  French  Navy,  but 
the  steam  mercantile  marine  of  France  in 
such  a  position  of  dependence  on  England, 
that  in  the  case  of  an  interruption  of  sup- 
ply, they  would  experience  g^eat  em- 
barrassment and  distress,  as  collieries  can- 
not possibly  be  opened  in  less  than  firom 
three  to  five  years.  Is  not  that  a  sufficient 
answer  to  all  objections  ?  In  1860  coal  is 
about  to  play  the  same  part  as  com  did  in 
the  free-trade  struggle  of  1846.  We  were 
told  that  the  time  would  come  when  we 
must  be  dependent  on  foreigners  for  our 
food.  Nobody  in  the  country  believes  that 
now.  As  little,  by  and  by,  will  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  community  believe 
that  this  argument  about  coal  is  more  than 
a  complete  bugbear,  conjured  up  to  defeat 
this  Budget.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  what 
fell  from  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Ports- 
mouth (Sir  F.  Baring)  last  night  as  to  the 
wine  duties.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
scoffed  altogether  at  &c  idea  of  reducing 
tiiose  duties,  and  said,  ''Look  at  your 
petitions;  nobody  cares  about  wine — all 
the  petitions  presented  are  against  any- 
body being  allowed  to  sell  wine."  He 
ought  to  have  recollected  that  this  is  a 
licensed  victualler's  cry,  and  that  when  you 
interfere  with  a  large  interest  like  theirs,  of 
course  they  do  not  want  wine  or  any  other 
beverage.  They  wish  to  stick  to  their 
own  '<  black  strap  "  and  adulterated  beer. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  also  said  the 


reduction  of  the  wine  duties  had  never  led 
to  any  sensible  increase  in  the  revenue ; 
and  he  particularly  instanced  Lord  Al- 
thorp's  reduction  in  1881.  How  far  is  he 
borne  out  by  the  facts  ?  I  took  the  oppor* 
tunity  to  look  for  them  this  morning.  I 
find  that  in  1831  Lord  Althorp  lowered 
the  duty  on  French  wine  from  78.  Zd,  to 
5«.  6d.  a  gallon ;  and  mind,  he  asked  for 
no  concessions  from  France;  he  sinned 
against  the  best  bargain  system  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  What,  however, 
was  the  result  of  the  change  ?  The  reve- 
nue from  wine  in  1831,  before  the  duties 
were  reduced,  was  £77,184.  In  a  cycle 
of  ten  years,  under  the  operation  of  the 
new  scale,  the  revenue  rose  to  £110,054. 
That  was  their  amount  in  1842.  Here, 
then,  is  proof  positive  that  a  remission  of 
the  wine  duties  imparts  elasticity  to  your 
revenue.  But  I  maintain  that  these  duties 
— to  use  the  words  of  the  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer — are  the  scandal 
of  our  tariff.  They  keep  our  products  out 
of  nine  tenths  of  the  markets  of  Europe. 
They  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  amount  not  only  on  financial  but 
on  sanitary  and  moral  considerations. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  say  wine  is  a 
luxury  which  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Why  is  it  a  luxury?  Because  you  have 
made  it  so  by  your  excessive  taxation. 
The  duty  on  the  low  class  of  wines  that 
the  poor  man  would  drink  is  250  per  cent. 
It  is  only  25  per  cent  on  the  higher-class 
of  wines.  Yet,  when  yot  have  yourselves 
made  it  impossible  for  the  man  to  get  this 
beverage,  you  turn  round  and  say  it  is  a 
luxury.  How  well  your  ailment  is 
answered  by  the  Report  of  Lord  Chelsea ! 
And  I  must  say  that  Beport  does  the  noble 
Lord  great  honour,  and  fully  justifies  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqxier  in  send- 
ing him  to  the  position  which  he  did ;  for 
I  think  the  Report  of  Lord  Chelsea  proves 
that  he  is  a  man  equal  to  any  situa- 
tion. fAn  hon.  Member:  Your  friends 
removed  him.]  I  think  Lord  Chelsea  was 
very  ill-treated,  and  if  a  Motion  had  been 
brought  forward  in  his  favour  I  would 
have  supported  it.  That  noble  Lord's 
elaborate  Report  shows  that  it  is  not  so 
many  ages  ago  that  wheaten  bread  was  a 
luxury;  that  down  to  the  17th  century 
meat  was  a  luxury.  It  also  instances  tea 
and  sugar,  and  gives  most  convincing  proof 
that  it  is  only  your  enormous  duties  that 
have  made  wine,  which  is  in  reality  a 
necessary,  a  luxury  in  this  country.  The 
hon.  mover  of  the  Amendment,  in  his  able 
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speech,  said,  "Oh,  these  light  wines  will 
never  suit  the  English  palate ! "  and  after 
declaring  that  they  woidd  rather  he  a  curse 
than  a  hoon,  he  added  that  our  hrewers 
need  he  under  no  apprehension  that  their 
articles  would  he  supplanted  hy  them 
Now,  the  House  may  not  he  aware  that  in 
the  year  1689  so  great  was  the  taste  for 
French  wines  in  this  country  that  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  for  prohibiting 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  France 
for  three  years.  In  that  Act  it  is  declared 
that  the  demand  for  French  wines  had  be- 
oome  so  great  that  it  injured  our  public 
reyenue.  Of  course,  if  you  lay  on  duties 
to  that  extent  you  may  entiroly  change 
the  taste  of  the  people.  A  curious  article 
in  McCuUoeKs  Dictionary  clearly  shows 
the  effect  of  the  Methuen  Treaty  in  1703 
in  driving  trade  into  new  channels  and 
wholly  altering  the  taste  of  the  country. 
If  you  reduce  the  duties,  as  is  now  pro- 
posed, you  will  have  an  enormous  commerce 
in  French  wines.  Nobody  who  reads 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  who  in- 
quired in  1852  into  the  operation  of  the 
import  duties  can  rise  from  its  perusal 
without  feeling  satisfied  of  the  incalcula- 
ble benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  wine  duties.  One  very  cele- 
brated witness  gave  valuable  evidence  as 
to  its  effect  in  increasing  our  shipping 
trade.    Mr.  Cyrus  Bedding  says : — 

'*ThA  present  daties  on  wine  are  not  to  be 
Judged  solely  by  their  extravagant  amount ;  they 
look' up  and  keep  idle  a  large  amount  of  capital 
and  labour  which  would  benefit  the  public  and  the 
revenue  if  they  were  in  full  actiyity.  If  the  con- 
sumption of  wines  were  increased  to  30,000,000 
gallons,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  beliere  it  would 
be,  there  would  be  required  no  less  than  600  res- 
lels  of  350  tons  each  to  bring  the  wine  home,  in- 
stead of  120.  These  ships  must  take  out  freights, 
so  that  the  advantage  to  the  shipping  interests 
would  be  considerable." 

"We  are  now  all  deploring  the  prevaleuce 
of  an  excessive  love  of  spirits  and  strong 
drinks.  Here  is  the  evidence  of  one  of 
the  largest  licensed  victuallers  in  London, 
Mr.  Baker: — 

*<  He  sells  (he  says)  over  the  counter  in  glasses 
a  pipe  and  a  half  of  port  per  week,  and  finds  there 
is  a  growing  taste  for  wine,  which  would  increase 
if  the  duties  were  lowered." 

• 

His  customers,  he  said,  were  among  the 
artizan  class.  I  have  also  in  my  hand  the 
evidence  of  two  other  licensed  victuallers, 
Mr.  Pod  and  Mr.  Short,  whose  customers 
belong  to  the  same  class. 

'*  Mr.  Pod  draws  160  pipes  a  year  ;  of  this  he 
sf lis  two  pipes  and  a^half  per  week  in  drangfat— 
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port,  sherry,  and  bucellas  from  butt,  ohamp»gn> 
and  claret  firom  bottle.  He  charges  id.  per  glass 
port,  7d,  champagne,  6(2.  claret;  the  duty  too 
high  on  French  wines ;  if  the  duty  were  low^r 
the  people  would  prefix  them  to  port.  ArtiMUis 
of  all  sorts  take  their  glass  of  wine ;  Irish  laboar* 
ers  frequently  carry  home  a  bottle  of  port  to  their 
families." 

This  witness  says  the  taste  for  port  is  in- 
creasing, but  by  your  excessive  duties  you 
encourage  adulteration.  It  is  calculated, 
I  believe,  that  not  less  a  sum  than 
£400,000  a  year  is  lost  to  your  revenue 
by  this  adulteration.  And  what  does  the 
House  think  is  the  composition  of  the  port 
wine  that  these  Irish  labourers  take  home 
to  their  famiUes  ?  Here  is  the  testimony 
given  by  Mr.  Bastick  before  a  Committee 
of  this  House  as  to  the  efkct  of  your  high 
duties  in  poisoning  the  people.  Let  me 
read  a  curious  recipe,  quoted  by  Mr.  Bas* 
tick,  for  making  port  wine  :«— 

"Take  cider,  forty-five  gallons;  brandy,  six; 
port,  eight;  ripe  sloes,  two;  stew  the  latter  in 
two  gallons  of  water,  press  off  the  liquor.  If 
eolour  be  not  strong  enough,  add  tincture  of  ftd 
Sanders.  When  bottled,  pot  in  each  bottle  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  catechu — it  will  produce  a  fine  crusty 
appearance.  Soak  ends  of  the  corks  in  a  strong 
decoction  of  Brazil  wood  with  alum,  which  wm 
give  it  a  fine  appearance  of  age." 

That  is  the  mixture  called  "publican's 
port,"  which  the  Irish  labourer  takes 
home  in  a  bottle,  and  nobody  but  an  Irish 
labourer,  I  should  think,  could  manase  to 
swallow  such  a  vile  decoction.  I  believe 
you  are  poisoning  the  people  by  your  high 
rates  of  duty.  Then,  again,  something 
may  be  said  about  the  use  of  wine  among 
the  sick  poor,  and  that  is  an  important 
consideration.  Evidence  upon  that  point 
was  taken  before  the  Wine  Committee, 
and  a  surgeon  who  was  examined  was 
asked — 

''What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of 
the  wine  duties  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  wine 
was  cheaper  I  should  prescribe  it  more  frequently 
than  I  do,  in  lieu  of  porter  and  spirits,  as  its  heal* 
ing  effects  are  more  marked  among  poor  patients 
than  among  the  rich." 

We  have  plenty  of  medical  evidtnoe  upon 
this  point  to  show  the  benefit  whivh  woiild 
arise  if  the  wine  duties  were  reduced  to 
an  extent  that  could  bring  wine  within 
the  reach  of  the  sick  poor.  I  hare  gone 
rather  fully  into  this  point,  beeaose  I  feel 
strongly  upon  it.  Instead  of  being  an 
immaterial  point,  as  the  rig^t  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  the  Member  for  Fortanoutii  would 
have  us  beliere,  this  proposed  reductioB  of 
duties  is  a  most  beneficent  plan,  and  will 
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tend  to  improve  the  tastes  and  morals 
of  the  poor.  I  was  astonished  to  hear 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  King's 
County  (Mr.  Hennessy),  who  said  he 
would  take  an  Irish  view  of  the  Budget, 
and  a  singularly  Irish  view,  indeed,  he 
did  take.  He  said  it  was  the  worst 
Budget  for  Ireland  that  he  had  ever 
known.  I  do  not  understand  that,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  what  is  com- 
mercially good  for  England  must  be  com- 
mercially good  for  Ireland.  The  hon. 
Member  adduced  two  instances  of  injury 
to  his  countrjrmen — ^the  alliterative  arti- 
cles of  butter  and  boot  fronts.  I  do  not 
apprehend  that  the  Irish  farmers,  with 
i^ir  skill  in  the  production  of  butter,  are 
afraid  of  the  competition  of  the  Erench 
fEumer.  But  did  the  hon.  Gentleman  for- 
get that  Ireland  was  a  great  wool-pro- 
ducing country,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  Irish  wool-grower 
to  have  the  French  market  thrown  open 
to  him  ?  There  is  also  the  lucrative  frieze 
manufacture,  which  is  now  reviving.  Bo 
not  talk  to  me  about  butter  and  boot 
fronts.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  sin- 
gularly good  Budget  for  Ireland,  but  I  do 
believe  it  will  promote  the  comforts  of  the 
lower  classes  in  Ireland  more  than  some 
Gentlemen  expect.  The  next  point  is  the 
paper  duty,  but  I  shall  not  go  much  into 
that.  I  think  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Bucks  (Mr.  Disraeli)  has  made  a  mistake 
in  opposing  this  Budget  in  the  first  in- 
stance. I  think  he  should  have  accepted 
l^e  principle,  and  have  opposed  the  details 
in  Committee.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
could  have  gone  with  him  in  opposing 
many  of  those  details.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  taking  off  the  paper 
duty  at  this  time  is  exactly  prudent.  I 
know  my  hon.  Friend  below  me  (Mr. 
Bright)  thinks  otherwise;  but  I  doubt 
whether  this  be  the  right  time  for  remov- 
ing tbat  tax.  However,  I  like  the  Budget 
well  enough  to  swallow  the  remission  of 
tiie  paper  duty.  Now,  as  to  the  income 
tax,  I  am  like  many  other  Gentlemen, 
who  like  the  Budget  but  do  not  like  to 
pfty  for  it.  I  tiiink  it  was  a  little  unfair 
in  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Portsmouth  to  twit  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  what  he  said  in  1853.  In 
that  year  the  Chancier  of  the  Exchequer 
made  no  promise;  he  only  declared  his 
anticipations.  Even  if  he  had  made  any 
promise,  surely  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Portsmouth,  having  filled  the  office  him- 
aalf,  it  too  wise  to  believe  the  promise 


of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  rela- 
tion to  future  taxes.  Did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  never  make  a  promise 
which  was  not  kept  ?  The  hon.  Member 
for  Buckingham  (Mr.  Hubbard)  has  told 
the  House  that  we  are  to  pay  2d,  in 
the  pound  to  enable  Mr.  Cobden  to  give 
his  Imperial  pupil  a'  lesson  in  free  trade. 
That  is  cleverly  put,  but  it  is  not  the 
fact.  We  are  to  pay  an  extra  2d,  in  the 
pound,  because  since  1858  you  have  added 
£8,000,000  to  your  expenditure  for  the 
army  and  navy.  It  id  not  the  sacrifice  of 
£650,000  of  Customs'  and  Excise  duties 
that  makes  a  double  income  tax  necessary, 
it  is  your  expenditure  for  your  army  and 
navy.  And  I  do  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  that  that  expen- 
diture is  needless  and  blameable.  Tou 
have  been  reorganizing  your  army  and 
your  navy.  The  country  cannot  stand 
still  while  great  improvements  in  military 
science  are  in  -progress  everjrwhere  else. 
Even  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
himself  would  not  wish  us  to  be  without 
Armstrong  guns,  or  that  we  should  keep  to 
the  old  paddle  steamers  when  that  method 
of  propulsion  had  been  superseded  by  the 
screw.  It  was  necessary  to  reoi^anise  our 
army  and  our  navy  which  causes  the  enor* 
mous  expenditure ;  but  I  do  not  look  for- 
ward to  paying  thirty  millions  for  that 
purpose  every  year.  I  believe  that  when 
we  have  placed  the  army  and  navy  upon  a 
proper  footing,  we  shidl  be  able  to  out 
down,  not  the  rank  and  file,  but  the  ex- 
penditure, and  I  feel  sure  that  if  you  carry 
out  the  principles  of  this  Commercial 
Treaty,  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  will  be  such  as  to  render  it  un- 
necessary to  maintain  such  large  forces.  I 
consider  we  are  paying  upon  a  capital  po- 
licy of  assurance  by  accepting  this  Treaty. 
It  is  like  gilding  refined  gold  to  say  any- 
thing upon  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of 
tho  Exchequer;  but  there  is  one  thing 
which  I  regret,  and  that  is,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  postponed  to  another  year 
all  condderation  of  the  incideiice  of  the 
income  tax.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  the 
income  tax  is  to  last  for  ever,  it  is  a  per- 
fectly just  tax,  because  in  time  all  interests 
adjust  themselves  to  it ;  but  if  it  is  to  be 
shifted  from  time  to  time,  high  one  year 
and  low  the  next,  then  I  say  this  income 
tax  inflicts  great  injury  and  injustice.  I 
do  wish  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
could  have  settled  the  question  now .  He 
has  only  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Budget 
on  his  hands,  and  the  consideration  of  this 
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fobject  would  haye  been  a  trifle  to  him. 
Bat  I  warn  bim  that  it  will  not  do  to  go 
on  pottooning  this  question  from  year  to 
Tear.  Tenpence  in  the  pound  is  a  very 
Wge  sum  to  pay.  The  Budget  is  an  ex- 
cell^t  one,  and,  I  think,  worth  the  money; 
but  still  lOd.  is  a  large  sum.  We  ought 
to  know  whether  the  income  tax  is  to  be  a 
permanent  source  of  revenue ;  we  must  not 
be  always  playing  fast  and  loose,  putting 
on  the  tax  for  two  years,  then  for  three, 
and  then  postponing  all  consideration  of 
its  inequalities.  I  like  the  Budget  well 
enough  to  take  it  as  it  is.  Some  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  do  not  like  the  Budget, 
because  they  say  it  is  a  Manchester  Budget. 
It  is  73  yean  ago  since  Mr.  Pitt's  Budget 
was  objected  to  because  it  was  a  Erench 
Budget.  I  certainly  was  astonished  to 
hear  the  great  Conservatiye  party  making 
such  an  objection.  If  there  be  anything 
which  the  Conservatiye  party  ought  to 
have  inherited  it  is  free-trade  principles 
from  Mr.  Pitt.  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  this 
side  were  not  always  Free-traders,  and 
even  in  my  time  there  was  not  one  Mem- 
ber now  upon  that  (the  Ministerial  bench) 
who  was  a  Pree-trader.  I  am  surprised 
that  the  great  Conservative  party  are  not 
delighted  to  seize  the  great  inheritance  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  I  cannot  understand  how  they 
allowed  that  inheritance  to  be  taken  from 
them  by  the  Manchester  school ;  and  when 
they  oppose  it  because  it  is  a  Manchester 
Budget,  I  support  it  for  that  yery  reason, 
because  it  is  derived  from  the  greatest  man 
in  finance  the  world  ever  saw — ^Mr.  Pitt. 
Therefore  I  call  upon  all  real  Conserva- 
tives to  go  with  the  Government  into 
Committee,  and  to  give  their  most  ardent 
support  to  the  principles  of  the  Budget. 

Mk.  T.  baring  :  For  myself  I  have 
been  too  long  engaged  in  trade  not  to 
know  that  trade  needs  interchange,  that 
interchange  produces  recipix)city,  and  that 
free  trade  is  never  adopted  without  in- 
terchange and  reciprocity.  We  have  yet 
to  get  free  trade.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  B.  Osborne)  says  this  is  no  bar- 
gain ;  but  if  this  is  not  a  bargain  I  should 
Oke  to  hear  his  definition  of  a  bargain. 
To  my  mind  a  bai'giiin  is  a  contract  which 
im^scs  conditions  on  both  parties :  and  I 
believe  the  Treaty  does  that.  I  am  not 
now  considering  whether  the  Treaty  is  a 
^ooA  one,  but  I  think  it  is^ovident  that  it 
IS  a  bargain ;  and,  moreover,  if  it  were  not 
a  bargain,  why  did  the  Government  have 
recourse  to  a  treaty?  I  do  not  disap- 
prove reciprocity  or  commercial  treaties. 

Mr^  Bemal  0$horne 


I  am  anxious  to  obtain  free  intercoone 
between  countries.    It  is  better  if  tlioee 
countries  will  give  free  interoourBe  ^Km- 
taneously ;  but  if  it  is  not  to  be  obtaliied 
in  that  shape,   I  have  no  objectioii   to 
obtain  it  by  a  treaty ;  but  a  treaty  weU 
timed,  well  conducted,  and  carefullj  di- 
gested ;  and  to  which  the  full  sanction  of 
botli  parties  is  obtained.    I  was  one  of 
those  who  felt  the  greatest  pleasure  on 
hearing  that  a  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France  had  been  concluded.    I  hoped,  in 
common  with  all,  that  such  a  measare 
would  remove  the  asperity  between  the 
two  nations,  which  unfortunately  has  been 
growing  up  for  many  months.    I  trusted 
it  would  tranquillize  the  restlessness  of 
France,  and  appease  the  suspicions  on  the 
side  of  £ngland.   I  looked  at  it  with  great 
hopes  that  it  would  have  that  effect ;  but 
to  have  that  effect  it  must  be,  to  use  the 
eloquent  expression  of  the  Qiancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  a  treaty  between  two  na- 
tions, not  between  two  Goyemments;  a 
treaty  which  inspires  both  nations  with 
the  feeling  that  it  affords  fair  and  mntoal 
advantages,  and  is  likewise  one  which, 
when  freely  discussed,  can  be  altered  with- 
out giving  umbrage,  or  creating  bad  feel- 
ings.    If  it  were  otherwise,  and  we  were 
to  be  precluded  from  canvassing  its  merits, 
or  making  any  alterations,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  ought  never  to  haye  entered 
into  the  negotiation.     I  therefore  heard 
with  some  alarm  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham,  that  if  tlie  Treaty 
should  bo  altered  or  refused,  it  would 
create  an  estrangement  with  France.     I 
trust  that  in  this  House,  at  least,  we  are 
still  to  be  allowed  to  have  liberty  of  dis- 
cussion.   But  the  feeling  of  alarm  has  not 
been  a  little  strengthened  by  the  publica- 
tion, in  the  English  newspapers,  of  a  letter 
from  M.  Chevalier,  who  must  know  that 
there  is  the  same  jealousy  of  foreign  inter- 
ference in  England  as  in  France,  and  there- 
fore, I  presume,  will  regret  that  his  letter 
should  have  been  publi^ed  by  injudicious 
friends.     In  this  letter  M.  Chevalier  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  coal  is  not  wanted  at 
all  in  France ;  and  aU  I  shall  say  about 
coal  is,  tliat  if  it  is  not  wanted  in  France, 
why  was  a  clause  in  relation  to  coal  intro- 
duced?   And  if  it  is  wanted  in  France, 
why  did  not  our  Grovemment  ask  for  a 
clause  preventing  a  prohibitive  duty  be* 
ing  placed  b^  the  French  Goyemment  on 
the  exportation  of  wheat,  as  is  always 
done  wheneyer  there  is  a  prospect   of 
wheat  being  needed  in  England  and  in 
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j  on  the  28rd,  six  days  afterwards,  the  Treaty 
is  concluded.  I  must  say  that  I  should 
have  supposed,  in  a  treaty  of  commerce 
which  regarded  the  interests  of  this  great 
country,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  would  be 
consulted ;  yet  there  are  no  documents  to 
show  that  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  asked,  and  the  want  of  that 
consultation  is  rather  obvious  in  the  result 
of  this  Treaty.  We  find  no  provision  that 
silks  which  pay  a  low  duty  of  15  per  cent 
shall  not  be  increased  to  30  per  cent,  and 
we  find  likewise  no  notice  of  the  question 
which  excites  great  interest,  the  differential 
duties  on  shipping.  I  am  told  that  it  is  a 
satisfactory  answer  that  this  is  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  amity,  and  not  of  navigation. 
Why  it  is  not  a  treaty  of  navigation  ?  The 
Foreign  Office  could  not  ignore  the  question 
entirely,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  must  have  been  fully  aware  of  the 
grievance  of  which  the  shipowners  of  this 
country  complain.  I  cannot  but  think  it 
ought  to  have  been  mentioned,  if  only  in  a 
wbasper,  if  only  as  a  suggestion  which  the 
negotiators  might  withdraw  if  necessary. 
But  we  do  not  know  that  it  was  ever  put 
forward.  The  House  will  acquit  me  of  any 
feelings  save  those  of  the  greatest  respect 
for  Mr.  Cobden,  and  admiration  for  his 
talents  and  consistency.  I  have  admired 
his  career,  though  politically  opposed  to 
him.  But  unless  there  is  an  identity  of 
principles  between  the  Government  and 
their  negotiator,  and  an  impossibility  of  any 
difference  of  opinion  between  them,  the 
negotiator  ought  to  be  bound  by  positive 
instruotionB.  I  ask  the  House  to  remember 
what  is  the  principle  of  Mr.  Cobden  with 
regard  to  free  trade  with  other  countries. 
It  is  this — ^that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
England  to  abolish  all  indirect  taxation. 
I  do  not  know  when  it  was  that  the  noble 
Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  said  Mr.  Cob* 
den  called  upon  him  about  this  Treaty,  but 
I  remember  that  on  the  Ist  of  December 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Financial  Be* 
form  Association  at  Liverpool,  where  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  proposed  a 
budget  of  his  own,  to  which  Mr.  Cobden 
was  invited,  but  did  not  come.  In  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  on  that  occasion  he  uses 
these  words : — 


France?  But  then  M.  Chevalier  goes  on  to 
say: — 

*'  Thu8  tbe  pretext  inrented  by  the  English  Pro- 
tectionists is  absurd;  it  is  directly  oontradioted 
by  the  fiiots ;  they  are,  in  reality,  pursuing  but 
one  end — that  of  sowing  distrust  and  irritation 
between  two  great  nations.  This  course  of  the 
Tories  is,  in  &ct,  provoking,  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, an  unfriendly  act  towards  us.  Tbe  rejection 
of  the  Article  of  the  Treaty  would  be  an  unfriendly 
act,  and  it  would  be  taken  for  such  in  France. 
The  cry  would  be  raised  of  *  Perfidious  Albion !' 
Our  great  manufacturers  would  exclaim  that  they 
baTo  been  duped  about  the  reduction  in  the  ex- 
port duties  on  English  coal.  The  moral  and  po- 
litical eflfeot  expected  from  the  Treaty — the  draw- 
ing closer  together  of  two  great  nations,  would 
not  be  attained.  And  this  would  be  the  case, 
even  were  the  Article  to  be  struck  out  from  the 
Treaty,  with  the  consent  of  the  French  Oovom- 
ment." 

I  regret  that  those  sentiments  should  have 
been  expressed.  To  my  mind,  it  shows, 
unfortunately,  an  attempt  to  prevent  free 
discussion.  I  need  not  remind  tbe  House 
that  when,  two  years  ago,  interference  on 
the  part  of  France  with  our  laws  was  sus- 
pected, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  eloquent  terms,  which  conduced  very 
much  to  the  result  of  that  debate,  claimed 
the  right  to  discuss  English  laws  upon 
English  grounds,  and  upon  English  consi- 
derations; and,  surely,  he  would  be  the 
first  to  say  he  claimed  the  right  to  discuss 
CommeroialTreaties  upon  English  grounds, 
upon  English  considerations,  and  for  Eng- 
lish interests.  We  are  bound,  then,  to 
consider  what  are  the  advantages  of  the 
Treaty  tq  England.  If  it  tends  to  bind 
stronger  the  ties  of  amity  between  this 
country  and  France,  there  is  nothing  I 
would  more  willingly  support.  If,  in  the 
first  place,  the  French  nation  coincide,  and, 
in  the  next  place,  the  English  nation  are 
ftdrly  treated  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, it  deserves  support.  But  I  say  that, 
to  make  a  good  treaty,  the  negotiations 
ought  to  be  well-timed — that  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  ought  to  be  able  to  carry 
the  results  into  immediate  effect.  We  are 
called  upon,  however,  immediately  to  make 
changes.  We  find  that  the  other  party  post- 
pone changes  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months. 
I  submit,  then,  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  better  to  wait  until  the  negotiations 
in  that  respect  could  have  been  carried  on 
upon  perfectly  fair  terms.  Again,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  correspondence  is  fully 
satisfactory,  or  that  it  shows  completely 
that  the  interests  of  this  country  have  been 
well  guarded.  We  find  no  correspondence, 
no  written  line  of  instructions  given  to  the 
negotiators  until  the  17th  of  January,  and 


'*  There  never  was  a  moment  when  I  felt  greater 
interest  than  at  present  in  the  realization  of  your 
society*s  programme  for  the  substitution  of  direct 
for  indirect  taxation." 

Did  the  noble  Lord  feel  the  same  desire 
when  he  asked  Mr.  Cobden  to  undertake 
the  duty  of  negotiating  this  Treaty,  or  did 
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the  Goveniment  at  large  feel  that  desire 
to  substitute  direct  for  indirect  taxation  ? 
If  they  did,  thfy  ought  to  teU  us  so  now 
in  bringing  in  this  Budget,  which,  I  fear, 
will  ms^e  us  drift  more  and  more  towards 
direct  taxation ;  if  they  did  not,  they  ought 
to  have  told  Mr.  Cobden  so.  Bo  I  blame 
Mr.  Cobden  ?  Not  in  the  least.  He  was 
perfectly  justified  in  carrying  out  his  prin- 
ciples. His  opinion  is  that  the  sooner  he 
got  rid  of  all  indirect  taxes  the  sooner 
should  he  achieve  the  salvation  of  his 
country,  by  bringing  it  to  a  system  of  di- 
rect taxation.  But  we  have  a  right  to 
know  whether  that  is  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  Lord  and  right  hon.  Gentlemein  op- 
posite. Looking,  then,  at  the  mode  in 
which  it  has  been  negotiated,  this  Treaty 
i^pears  to  me  neither  likely  to  insure  feel- 
ings of  amity  between  the  two  countries, 
Bor  was  its  negotiation  well  timed,  nor  is 
it  drawn  up  in  anything  but  a  loose  and 
careless  manner.  I  am  not  going  to  follow 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  into 
a  discussion  of  the  benefits  which  are  likely 
to  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of 
French  wines.  My  own  belief  is  that  the 
result  will  be  a  much  larger  introduction 
of  cheap  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines ; 
but  still  no  one  can  tell  the  result  of  the 
Treaty  until  it  has  been  tried.  We  are 
now  in  the  clouds  as  to  the  future  efifect  of 
it—engaged  in  a  speculative  debate  on  a 
q[>eculative  Budget;  but  if  I  might  be 
aJlowed  to  hazard  a  prediction  it  would  be 
this — when  it  is  apparent  that  a  new  mar- 
ket has  been  opened  for  English  goods  we 
shall  see,  as  we  always  do  see  when  a  new 
door  is  opened,  that  the  exports  will  be 
greatly  increased;  the  markets  will  be 
glutted,  Englishmen  will  lose  much,  as 
they  can  lose  much  when  they  are  seeking 
to  establish  a  new  trade;  and  the  Prench 
manufacturers  will  be  disgusted.  We  shall 
then  return  to  what  I  wiU  call  the  normal 
oondition  of  a  limited  trade  with  France, 
for  I  do  not  believe,  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham,  that  the  French  nation 
have  the  same  habits  of  expenditure  as 
the  Americans  and  our  Colonists.  They 
Me  a  frugal  people  for  the  most  part, 
living  much  on  what  they  find  around  Uiem 
— not  spending  their  money  in  trade,  like 
the  Americans  and  our  Colonists.  Their 
wants  are  easily  satisfied  and  readily  sup- 
plied from  their  own  neighbourhood.  We 
shall  have  great  exports  at  first,  and  a  song 
of  triumph  at  the  results  of  the  Treaty ; 
but  we  must  look  what  it  settles  down  to. 
I  should  be  quite  willing  and  anxious  to 

Mr.  T.  Bqrmg 


reduce  these  duties  if  I  saw  we  eould  do  it 
without  danger.  If  we  had  wished  ta  do 
a  gracious  thing,  and  if  we  had  had  tJie 
means,  we  might  have  said,  ''  We  do  not 
want  to  n^^odate  a  treaty  with  France ; 
we  will  reduce  the  duties  on  her  products, 
because  we  have  the  means,  through  a 
surplus  in  our  Exchequer,  to  do  it."  But 
one  of  my  reasons  for  thinking  this  aa 
ill-timed  negotiation  is  that  we  have  not 
a  surplus,  and,  even  if  we  had,  there 
would  probably  have  been  other  claims 
for  a  reduction  more  urgent  still.  I 
looked  through  the  budget  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham,  and  I  certainly 
found  in  it  a  great  many  things  taken  off, 
all  belonging  to  what  he  calls,  in  his  usual 
forcible  style,  **the  crushing  system  of 
taxation,  which  is  all  for  the  rich,  and  all 
against  the  poor'' — ''all  on  the  comforts 
and  necessaries  of  the  poor."  "  Give  me," 
ho  said,  **  but  8«.  in  the  £100  on  property, 
(md  I  will  take  off  all  your  taxes."  Bi;^ 
he  said  not  a  word  about  wine ;  and  yet 
he  is  quite  enchanted  with  this  Budget* 
which  gives  nothing  that  he  promised! 
It  does  not  even  take  ofi^  the  war  duties 
on  tea  and  sugar;  it  does  not  diminish  any 
of  the  taxes  on  the  comforts  and  neces- 
saries of  the  poor  man,  who,  the  hem. 
Gentleman  savs,  **  with  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  labours  for  the  support  of  a  pampered 
aristocracy."  The  hon.  Gentleman  may 
go  down  now  to  his  friends  and  say,  **  I 
have  not  done  what  I  said  I  would,  but  I 
have  done  a  good  deal  that  I  did  not  say. 
'Tis  true  tea  and  sugar  arc  still  taxed, 
but  then  you  may  drown  all  your  cares 
in  co|>ious  draughts  of  cheaper  claret; 
and,  if  that  is  not  enough,  you  may 
dress  your  wives  and  children  in  cheap 
French  silks,  and,  more  than  all,  there 
is  not  a  labourer  who  may  not  guide  the 
plough  and  till  the  soil  in  cheap  ibrdgn 
gloves."  It  reminds  one  of  the  old  story 
of  the  monarch  who,  in  answer  to  the 
complaint  that  his  people  were  starving, 
said,  "  Why  don't  they  eat  piecrust  then  ?" 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  indulged 
the  other  night  in  a  gentle  sneer  at  the 
friends  of  the  poor.  Well,  that  is  a  re- 
spected and  a  respectable  title,  and  shared, 
I  trust,  alike  by  all  parties.  But  the 
Mends  of  the  poor  will  suffer  much  in 
public  estimation  if  they  are  led  away  by 
the  exaggerated  expectations  held  ovk  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  witn 
respect  to  the  results  which  are  to  flow 
from  this  Treaty  of  Commerce.  I  was 
certainly  surprised  the  other  night  to  hear 
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the  hou.  Gentleman  say  that  tiiis  Treaty 
realized  his  warmest  hopes,  and  that  it 
was  now  the  ohject  of  his  warmest  attach- 
ment. A  treaty  with  a  30  per  cent  pro- 
teotive  duty  the  object  of  his  warmest  at- 
tachment! A  few  years  ago  he  would 
ha?e  cried  out,  "  30  per  cent !  why,  it  is 
prohibition/'  But  this  is  only  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  natural  and  amiable  partiality 
of  a  parent  for  his  own  offspring,  howeyer 
deformed  it  may  be.  If  he  will  look  at 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  ho  will 
see  that  there  are  reserved  articles  on  which 
the  duty  is  far  higher.  Por  example,  one 
reserved  article  is  railroad  iron,  and  on 
that  the  duty  is  50  per  cent.  These  re- 
served articles,  with  the  differential  duties 
on  shipping,  and  the  wise  policy  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  in  admitting  raw 
materials  duty  free,  are  the  chief  reasons 
why  I  think  we  are  likely  to  have  but  a 
limited  trade  with  France.  I,  for  one, 
diould  have  been  in  favour  of  reducing 
our  duties  on  wine,  if  I  had  felt  that  we 
could  do  it  with  safety  to  our  finances,  and 
had  had  no  more  urgent  claims  upon  us  for 
relief.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer tells  us  that  this  is  an  epoch  so  marked 
m  our  financial  history  that  the  Govern- 
ment think  it  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
take  a  step  in  advance  in  the  career  of 
commercial  freedom,  and  he  proposes  to 
take  the  £2,000,000  terminable  annuities 
for  this  purpose.  But  my  answer  to  him 
is,  that  instead  of  being  in  position  to 
''  utilize "  that  amount,  according  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Cardwell), 
that  money  has  been  sp^it  in  anticipation, 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
You  cannot  have  yoiur  money  and  spend  it 
too,  and  that  is  spent  long  ago.  If  I  were 
m  expectation  of  having  a  laige  fortune 
left  me  in  some  future  year,  and  on  the 
strength  of  it  were  to  promise  relief  to  a 
certain  number,  and  when  the  time  came 
I  found  that  I  had  been  obliged  to  spend 
it,  should  I  be  justified  in  saying,  *^I 
promised  you  relief,  but  I  have  not  got  the 
money ;  so  I  will  take  it  from  your  neigh- 
bours ?"  Yet  that  is  just  what  the  Chan- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer  does,  except  that 
in  this  case  the  neighbours  from  whom  he 
takes  it — the  people  who  pay  the  income 
tax — are  just  the  persons  to  whom  he 
promised  relief.  To  those  to  whom  he 
promised  he  gives  nothing;  and  all  he 
gives  is  to  those  to  whom  he  made  no 
promise.  I  am  not  inclined  to  reproach 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer  with  his 


failure  io  carry  out  the  expectations  h» 
announced  in  1853.  But  then,  if  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  abandons  the 
idea  of  doing  what  ho  has  promised  for 
the  payers  of  income  tax,  ou^t  he  at  the 
same  time  to  state  that  he  has  money  which 
he  will  devote  to  the  relief  of  others,  and 
speculate  with ;  because,  after  all,  it  is  a 
mere  speculation  whether  an  increase  of 
revenue  will  be  gained  by  a  remission  of 
taxation.  There  are  one  or  two  points  on 
which,  as  I  entertain  opinions  that  I  know 
to  be  unpopular,  I  feel  it  right  to  say  a 
word.  The  first  of  these  is  as  to  the  idea 
that  you  can  dispense  with  indirect  tax- 
ation. My  belief  is,  though  you  may  applj 
a  moderate  income  tax  towards  your  exi- 
gencies, that  if  you  depend  entirely  on 
that  tax  you  subject  yourselves,  you  subject 
the  Government,  the  credit,  and  the  esta- 
blishments of  the  country,  to  the  change 
of  disposition  which  may  occur  at  any 
moment  of  national  suffenng  or  irritaticm. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  the  wise  course 
would  have  been  to  keep  up  a  certain 
amount  of  direct,  coupled  ^ith  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  indirect  taxation.  I  believe 
that  you  will  lose  very  much  by  bringing 
the  indirect  taxes  to  bear  upon  so  few 
commodities;  they  wUl  act  in  this  way 
much  more  as  direct  than  as  indirect 
taxes — ^they  will  weigh  on  the  necessaries 
and  the  comforts  of  life,  while  you  have 
taken  off  the  duties  on  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles which  did  not  create  distress,  did 
not  press  on  any  industry  or  any  class 
of  tiie  community,  but  were  removed 
merely  because  they  produced  such  a 
trifiing  amount  to  the  revenue.  Why, 
every  little  they  gave  was  so  much  gained, 
and  it  appears  that  what  we  have  aban- 
doned in  this  way  amounts  to  millions.  I 
do  not  say  that  we  should  have  retained 
them  all,  but  many  of  the  smaller  items 
which  have  been  relinquished  might  have 
been  advantageously  applied  to  other  and 
more  important  articles ;  and  you  have,  to 
a  great  extent,  sacrificed  the  stability  of 
your  Custom-house  system.  Such  a  mea- 
sure as  the  present  can  be  justified  only  by 
one  of  three  reasons — that  it  will  benefit 
the  consumer,  that  it  will  facilitate  trade^ 
or  that  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of  collection. 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  by  many  of 
these  articles  the  consumer  will  not  have 
ben^ted  to  any  appreciable  extent.  What- 
ever may  take  place  next  year,  there  has 
been  as  yet  no  great  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  collec^ting  the  revenne ;  and  I  am  per^ 
suaded  that  as  far  as  trade  is  aoooem&if 
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tbe  benefits  accorded  by  tbe  removal  of 
the  duties  on  these  smaller  articles  will  be 
more  than  purchased  by  the  vexation 
attendant  on  the  system  of  penny  charges 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposes 
to  introduce.  I  agree  with  Uie  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr. 
Baines),  and  I  eren  go  further  than  he 
does,  in  thinking  that  the  benefits  which 
this  country  has  enjoyed  of  late  years  have 
arisen  from  a  yarieiy  of  causes,  and  are 
not  solely  attributable  to  commercial  re- 
forms. Though  it  is  a  disputed  question^ 
I  believe  that  the  discovery  and  arrival  of 
gold  have  stimulated  production  and  in- 
creased consumption  in  great  commercial 
countries  like  England  and  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  emigration  and  other 
influences  have  tended  to  raise  the  wages 
of  labourers,  and  I  consider  that  a  great 
invention  which  certainly  does  not  owe 
its  success  to  legislative  enactment — I 
mean  the  railway  system  of  the  country — 
has  tended  as  much  as  commercial  re- 
forms or  any  other  cause  to  the  in- 
crease of  your  internal  and  external 
prosperity,  and  has  especially  benefited 
your  labourers,  by  allowing  them  to 
seek  employment  with  increased  facility, 
by  cheapening  every  article  of  consump- 
tion, and  bringing  within  the  reach  of 
persons  comforts  and  almost  necessaries 
which  before  were  unknown  to  them.  I 
have  seen  a  calculation  which  showed  that 
by  the  introduction  of  railways  the  trans- 
port of  heavy  goods  for  100  miles  has 
been  reduced  in  cost  to  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  former  amount,  and  that  the 
time  occupied  is  as  12  hours  to  100.  I 
quite  admit  that  any  extension  of  foreign 
trade  must  benefit  this  country ;  but  it  is 
an  error  to  say  we  owe  that  benefit  en- 
tirely to  commercial  freedom.  It  is  to 
improvements  such  as  I  have  pointed  out 
that  our  prosperity  is  mainly  due.  You 
are  wrong  likewise  in  supposing  that  this 
constant  reduction  of  duties  will  always 
replenish  the  Exchequer.  You  cannot 
have  the  virgin  soil  for  ever ;  you  must 
come  on  poor  ground  at  last;  and  it  is 
possible  that  your  present  changes  may 
not  turn  out  as  well  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  expects.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman justifies  them  not  only  on  the 
ground  of  cheapness  for  the  poor  man  and 
the  consumer,  but  because  they  will  afford 
employment  on  more  advantageous  terms 
to  the  labourer.  Does  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  po- 
sitive injury  to  the  employment  of  labour 


in  a  high  income  tax  ?  Will  he  deny  that 
it  reduces  the  means  of  many  a  family — 
that  it  prevents  a  man  from  dothing^  or 
feeding  his  family  as  well  as  he  otherwise 
might,  and  that  it  lessens  his  ability  to  do 
justice  to  them  in  the  vital  matter  of  edu- 
cation ?  Does  he  not  believe  that  a  ten* 
penny  or  shilling  income  tax  will  in  many 
a  house  be  the  cause  of  absolute  and  neces- 
sary reduction  ?  And  does  he  not  believe 
that  such  reductions  tell,  and  cannot  fail 
to  do  so,  on  the  employment  and  an  i^e 
comforts  of  the  working  classes  ?  If  he 
does,  all  the  authorities  are  against  him. 
Lord  Brougham,  at  the  time  when  Sir 
Robert  Feel  was  proposing  this  tax,  said, 
in  the  House  of  Ix>rds,  in  March,  1842 : — 

"  A  very  great  delntion  prevaUed  in  theooontiy 
— at  least,  among  that  large  class  tbe  labouring 
population — as  to  the  operation  of  the  income  tax 
on  them.  It  was  a  common  thing  for  them  and 
for  those  who  instructed  them,  and  who  shoold 
know  better,  to  saj  that  the  inoome  tax  could  in 
no  way  affect  them.  There  was  no  greater  delu- 
sion than  this.  It  required  but  little  argument  to 
show  that  the  labourer  was  affiected  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  fund  out  of  which  he  was  paid. 
When  capital  accumulated,  the  fund  was  increased 
out  of  which  labour  was  paid;  when  it  beoame 
diminished,  the  fund  to  pay  the  labourer  decreased 
in  the  same  proportion."  [3  Hansard,  Ixl,  730.] 

The  noble  Lord  went  on  to  show  that 
the  income  tax  affected  every  class,  and 
that  annuitants  had  their  means  crippled 
by  it,  and  were  in  their  turn  unable  to 
give  a  similar  amount  of  employment. 
You  cannot  tax  the  rich  man  without  its 
reaching  the  poor,  and  I  believe  it  is  a 
doubtful  question  whether  you  are  bene- 
fiting the  labourer  by  these  reductions,  if, 
as  a  consequence,  you  must  saddle  the 
country  with  a  tenpenny  income  tax.  But 
more  than  this,  the  income  tax  is  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  to  rely  on;  it  has  been 
repudiated  by  every  one  as  an  unjust  tax, 
and  instances  are  not  wanting  where  it  has 
been  questioned  and  rejected.  I  need  only 
refer  you  to  what  happened  in  Lord  Liver- 
pool's time,  when  a  strong  Administration 
was,  with  one  common  accord,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  irritation  displaced,  and  the  tax 
was  swept  completely  from  the  register  of 
taxation.  It  may  be  safe  now,  but  if  you 
keep  on  the  tax  permanently,  it  may  not 
be  always  tolerated,  and  it  will  bo  con- 
tinually subject  to  the  attacks  of  "  igno- 
rant impatience."  My  fear  is,  that  at 
some  future  period  tou  will  find,  not 
merely  an  ignorant  impatience,  but  an 
impatient  irritation,  in  Uie  country  which 
will  force  you  eitiier  to  remove  your  taxes 
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or  to  reduce  both  the  national  income 
and  expenditure  below  a  rate  which — 
whatever  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham may  think — may  not  be  always 
safe,  or  else  to  tamper  with  the  public 
credit,  which,  perhaps,  would  be  a 
course  fraught  with  sdll  more  fatal  con- 
sequ^ices.  I  contend  that  you  place  a 
most  dangerous  engine  in  the  hands  of  a 
Ministry  if  you  give  them  the  power  of 
taking  off  all  duties,  and  of  making  up  the 
deficiency  by  an  increased  income  tax.  I 
grant  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
that  this  is  a  popular  Budget.  When  you 
take  off  taxes  such  as  those  now  proposed 
for  removal  people  know  they  cannot  be 
reimposed,  and  the  measure  is  popular. 
When  you  put  on  a  penny  income  tax  as 
a  substitute  for  the  duties  thus  relinquished, 
that  also  is  a  popular  measure,  because 
people  know  it  is  a  tax  which  can  be  taken 
off,  as,  indeed,  it  was  suggested  that  per- 
haps it  would  be.  But  the  effect  of  such 
a  proceeding  is  to  create  a  tendency  to 
agitation,  and  to  put  machinery  in  motion 
for  compelling  the  Government  to  take  off 
the  tax ;  and  that  is  just  the  prospect  we 
have  before  us  now.  It  is  the  danger  of 
such  an  impost  that  it  is  apt  to  involve 
the  necessity  of  pandering  to  popular  de- 
mands, which  may  grow  more  and  more 
extravagant  as  they  are  conceded.  Then, 
I  think  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  French 
Treaty  even  in  its  integrity  did  not  neces- 
sitate the  infliction  of  this  pressure  on  the 
country.  There  is  no  reason  at  this  junc- 
ture for  the  abolition  of  the  paper  duty. 
You  were  not  called  on  to  do  so.  The  Reso- 
lution passed  by  this  House  declared  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  a  permanent  tax,  but  no 
pledge  was  given  that  it  should  be  taken 
off  at  any  particular  time.  There  was 
no  necessity  for  this  supplementary  tariff 
regulation,  involving  the  loss  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds.  Ail  that  was 
wanted  was  to  keep  the  taxation  on  the 
same  footing  as  before.  I  am  not  going 
to  make  a  Budget,  but  I  will  offer  a  few 
remarks.  I  find  that  last  year,  with  the 
tea  and  sugar  duties  at  a  war  rate,  and  an 
income  tax  of  9d,  in  the  pound,  you  had 
a  revenue  of  £70,578,000.  Your  expen- 
diture this  year  is  £70,100,000.  There- 
fore, with  the  same  revenue  as  last  year, 
you  would  have  a  surplus  of  £500,000, 
which,  with  £1,400,000  from  the  hop  and 
malt  credits,  would  enable  you  to  carry 
out  the  Treaty  with  France,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  pay  off  the  million  of  Exchequer 
bondsybesides  leaving  a  surplus.  Or  it  would 


have  enabled  you,  if  you  chose— although 
I  should  have  objected  to  such  a  course-^ 
to  reduce  the  income  tax  to  Sd,  leaving 
the  Exchequer  bonds  as  they  are.  My 
idea,  I  must  confess,  is  that  we  ought  to 
pay  off  our  debts  as  soon  as  we  can,  and 
especially  before  we  reduce  taxaticm.  I 
believe  the  scheme  of  taxation  for  this 
year  to  be  a  very  objectionable  and  dan- 
gerous one — improvident  for  the  present, 
unsafe  for  the  future.  I  think  it  unsafe 
even  for  a  time  of  peace ; — what  would  it 
be  in  a  time  of  war?  What  resource 
will  you  have  then  ?  Will  you  double  or 
treble  your  income  tax  ?  Will  you  put  it 
at  20d.  or  3«.  or  4«.  ?  You  must  do  so 
because  you  have  not  only  had  recourse 
to  high  rates  iu  time  of  peace  to  effect 
changes  which  were  required,  but  persisted 
in  those  high  rates  after  the  changes  were 
accomplished.  The  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham reminded  the  Conservatives  that 
they  gave  their  votes  for  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
7d,  duty ;  but  it  is  clearly  a  very  different 
thing  to  support  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Gladstone)  in  a  lOd.  duty. 
The  call  is  not  so  urgent,  the  advantages 
are  neither  so  obvious  nor  so  important. 
You  are  now  asked  to  perpetuate  the  in- 
come tax  at  a  very  high  rate,  and  to  adopt 
measures  which  will  render  it  necessary 
for  the  future  that  that  high  rate  should 
be  continued.  The  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Essex  has  been  charged  with 
being  a  party  movement — a  mere  attempt 
te  turn  out  one  Ministi^  in  order  to  put  in 
another.  I  hold  that  the  great  question 
whether  we  are  te  have  resort  merely  te 
direct  taxation  as  a  means  of  revenue 
ought  not  te  be  degraded  inte  a  mere  party 
contest.  I  do  not  regard  the  present 
debate  as  such ;  nor  shsdl  I  look  upon  the 
division  as  any  evidence  of  party  spirit. 
For  my  own  part  I  can  honestly  say  I 
should  have  ^e  greatest  repugnance  te 
join  in  a  vote  which  should  have  the  effect 
of  displacing^  the  Government.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  once  said 
with  great  truth,  that  the  country  could 
not  bear  a  revolution  once  a  year.  I  will 
add  that  we  cannot  bear  a  change  of  Min- 
j  istry  every  year ;  and,  in  voting  for  the 
Motion,  I  shall  do  so  not  from  any  partv 
motive  against  the  Ministry.  I  inteno, 
however,  to  vote  against  the  Budget  as  it 
stends.  The  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard 
(Mr.  B.  Osborne)  says,  *'  Why  do  you  vote 
against  it  now  ? — let  us  go  inte  Committee, 
and  then  I  may  support  you."  But  then 
the  hon.  Member  adds  that  he  is  prepared 
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to  twMow  ibe  paper  duties,  and  all  the  | 
lemiMioiis  in  the  Budget.     I  feel  that 
those  who,  like  mjself,  think  that  the  re- 
watt,  if  not  the  motiTe,  of  this  Budget  is 
gradually  to  lead  the  way  to  a  substimtion 
of  direct  for  indirect  taxation,  must  pro- ; 
test  against  that  policy.     I  shall,  there-  | 
fore  record  my  vote  for  the  Besolntion, 
sinmly  to  mark  my  sense  of  the  danger 
which  exists  in  relying  upon  the  system 
which  has  now  been  adopted  of  abandon- 
ing rerenne  when  there  is  a  deficiency  in 
the  Exchequer,  and  trasting  to  direct  taxa- 
tion to  replenish  the  treasury. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  :  Sir,  I  heard 
with  mnch  regret  an  hon.  Gentleman  of 
ioch  high  authority  in  the  commercial 
worid  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Hunting- 
don entirely  condemn  the  policy  of  the 
Budget,  and  invite  the  House  to  set  aside 
the  financial  proposab  of  the  Ooyemment. 
I  recollect,  however  that  the  hon.  Qentle- 
man  has  been  the  uniform,  persevering,  and 
consistent  opponent  of  all  the  commercial 
reforms  that  have  taken  place,  and  I  should 
have  preferred  it  myself,  if  he  had  taken 
his  old  ground  for  opposing  the  Budget, 
rather  than  he  should  have  made  it  mani- 
fest that  an  insuperable  objection  to  a 
penny  more  in  the  income  tax  induces  him 
to  invite  the  House  to  reject  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Government.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  does  not  propose  to  get  rid  of 
the  income  tax  altogether;  and  to  revert 
to  the  figure  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stamford  (t^ir  S.  Northcote),  I  must  say 
we  should  purchase  a  reduction  of  a 
penny  in  the  income-tax  at  a  very  dear 
rate  if  we  paid  for  it  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Erench  Treaty  and  all  the  commercial 
remissions  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  And  I  regret,  also,  to  find 
the  hon.  Member  for  Essex  is  supported 
by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  was  in 
hopes  that  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  placed  on  the  paper  in  order  to 
enable  a  certain  section  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  to  put  on  record  their  hostility 
to  free-trade  principles.  The  leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  stated  that  free-trade 
principles  are  good  principles.  Now  I 
believe  it  can  be  shown  that  a  vote  in 
favour  of  this  Besolution  will  be  un- 
derstood as  announcing  a  belief  that  firee- 
trade  principles  are  bad  principles.  There 
are^  however,  some  Conservatives,  among 
whom  I  may  instance  the  hon.  Member 
for  Norfolk  (Mr.  Bentinck),  who  on  this 

Cint  are  directly  in  opposition  to  their 
td«r  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bucks. 

Mr.  T.  Baring 


I  know  that  the  hem.  Member  for  Norlblk 
will  say  openly  that  free  trade  is  a  bad 
princijde,  and  he  is  ri^t  in  voting  for  tlie 
Amendment  of  the  h<m.  Member  for  Sflsex. 
But  I  own  I  cannot  understand  those  who 
admit  free-trade  principles  to  be  good,  yet 
take  a  step  which  at  the  present  time  is 
calculated  to  prevent  those  pnneiples  fixnn 
being  further  carried  out.    We  are  invited 
to  take  a  very  strong  course.     We   are 
invited  to  refuse  to  the  Crown  the  means 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  Treaty  that  has 
been  concluded  with  France.    Undoubtedly 
the  House  approaches  the  consideration  A 
the  question  firee  and  unfettered.     We  are 
at  liberty  to  take  that  course  if,  horn   our 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  public  interest  we 
feel  it  is  advisable ;  but  before  this  House 
deliberately  refbses  to  give  the  legislatlTe 
powers  necessary  to  enable  the  Crown  to 
carry  the  Treaty  into  effset  it*  ought  to  be 
satisfied  there  is  good  and  sufficient  ground 
for  taking  so  strong  a  course.    What  is 
the  history  of  commercial  treaties  with 
France  ?    I  do  not  speak  now  of  Mr  Pitf  s 
Treaty  of  1786 ;  but  i^  this  present  Treaty 
tiie  first  that  has  been  attempted  in  modern 
times ;  have  there  not  been  repeated  at- 
tempts, within  a  recent  period,  by  Adminis- 
trations of  both  parties,  to  conclude  com- 
mercial treaties  with  France  ?  In  the  years 
1838,  1839,  and  1840,  a  joint  Commission 
of  Bepresraitatives  of  England  and  France 
was  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  project  for  a 
commercial  convention  very  similar  in  its 
principles  to  the  Treaty  laifcely  concluded. 
But  though  the  Commissioners  had  agreed 
on  the  project,  yet  from  various  causes  the 
convention    fell    through.      Soon    aft^, 
another  attempt  was  made  to  arrange  a 
commercial  treaty  witb  France,  I  think  by 
the  Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.     I 
recollect  distinctly  that  when  8ir  Bobert 
Peel  introduced  lus  reform  of  the  tariff  in 
1842  he  said  that  one  reason  why  he  re* 
served  the  question  of  the  wine  duties  was, 
because  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  effect  a 
commercial  treaty  with  France.     And  I 
find  it  stated  in  the  evidence  given  before 
a  Committee  of  this  House  in  1853,  on 
the  local  and  differential  Dues  on  Shipping, 
by  the  B^strar  of  the  Board  of  T^e, 
that — 

"  Under  the  Derby  Administration  in  1852  it  wa8 
proposed  again  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France.  1  think  what  then  took 
place  had  more  especial  reference  to  a  coromereiid 
treaty  as  distinguished  from  the  navigation  ques- 
tion. The  proposal  was  for  a  commercial  treaty^ 
but  France  insisted  on  combining  it  with  a  navi« 
gation  treaty." 
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Thus  the  Gbvemment  of  the  Earl  of  Derby 
was  engaged  in  1852  in  negotiating  a 
commercid  treaty  with  France,  leaving 
the  differential  dues  on  shipping  untouched 
— a  treaty  very  much  resembling  that  now 
concluded.  Again  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury 
occupied  himself  very  earnestly  in  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  an  increased  export  of 
ooal  to  France  Bepeated  complaints  had 
been  made  by  the  coalowners  that  they 
were  injured  by  the  difBculties  they  ex- 
perienced in  getting  an  extension  of  the 
coal  trade  with  France.  The  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  very  properly  I  think,  did  all 
he  could  to  induce  the  French  Government 
to  remit  the  duty  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  import  of  coal  into  France. 
The  French  Qovemment  asked  what  we 
would  do  in  return ;  it  asked  if  we  would 
reduce  the  duty  on  French  brandy.  The 
Earl  of  Malmesbury  replied  be  had  no  ob- 
jection, but  thought  it  would  be  too  limited 
an  operation.  He  would  not  agree  to  a 
limited  commercial  treaty  that  would 
only  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  coal  on  the  one  side  and  that  on 
French  brandy  on  the  other;  but  he 
was  prepared  to  enter  into  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  a  View  to  the  revision 
of  Customs'  duties  on  both  sides.  How 
extraordinary,  then^  are  the  objections  of 
the  followers  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  of 
the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  to  a  commercial 
treaty  founded  on  the  same  principles. 
When  the  most  enlightened  statesmen, 
both  Conservative  and  Liberal,  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  bring  about  what  they 
all  believed  to  be  a  most  desirable  result, 
something  that  would  increase  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  France,  are  we, 
when  such  a  treaty  has  been  ratified,  and 
the  object  is  within  our  reach,  to  refuse 
the  Crown  those  legislative  powers  re- 
quired to  enable  the  Crown  to  carry  the 
Treaty  into  effect  ?  That  is  the  position 
In  which  wo  are  placed.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Essex  (Mr.  Du  Cane)  fairly  says  he 
objects  to  the  Treaty  because  he  is  a  Pro- 
tectionist ;  he  objects  to  the  remission  of 
duties  by  this  country ;  therefore  he  very 
consistently  opposes  the  Treaty  ;  but  I 
cannot  understand  how  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men I  see  opposite,  who  have  adopted, 
and  I  believe  sincerely  adopted,  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade,  can  be  acting  on  this 
occasion  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Essex. 
Before  I  go  further  I  will  allude  to  one  or 
two  representations  that  have  been  made, 
and  that  are  rather  calculated  to  mislead. 
The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Stam* 


ford  (Sir  S.  Northcote)  made  a  statement 
which,  if  it  were  accurate,  would  be  a 
very  serious  objection  to  the  Treaty— 
namely,  that'we  have  by  the  Treaty  bound 
ourselves  to  France  to  establish  a  proteo- 
tive  duty  in  favour  of  French  and  against 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines.  The  hon. 
Biaronet  said  we  had,  in  fact,  **  reversed 
the  Methuen  Treaty."  I  think  he  has 
fallen  into  an  error  herein.  He  imagines, 
because  he  sees  a  certain  scale  of  duties 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  proof  spirit 
in  these  different  kinds  of  wine,  that  we 
are  bound  by  treaty  to  these  particular 
amounts,  and  bound  to  give  this  supposed 
protection  to  French  against  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  wines.  T]ie  effect  of  the  Treaty 
will  be  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  hon. 
Baronet  will  find  that  by  the  6th  Article 
all  that  Her  Majesty  engages  herself  to  re- 
commend her  Parliament  to  do  is  to  impose 
a  duty  upon  wine  containing  a  certain  pro* 
portion  of  proof  spirit  not  exceeding  1«« 
per  gallon,  and  on  wine  containing  86 
degrees  of  spirit  a  duty  not  exceeding 
Is,  6d.  per  gallon.  The  duties  specified 
are  the  maxtmum.  If  Parliament  should 
please  it  may  reduce  these  duties  to  as  low 
an  amount  as  it  shall  think  fit.  It  may 
abolish  them  altogether,  and  Her  Majesty 
is  not  bound  by  this  Treaty  to  establish  a 
differential  duty  in  fiEivour  of  the  wines  of 
France  against  those  of  Spain  and  Porto* 
gal.  The  arrangement  is,  in  fact,  merely 
made  for  your  own  domestic  convenience. 
France  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  duty  on  wine  was  to  be  abolished 
altogether,  and  that  French  wine  was  to 
enter  upon  an  equality  in  this  respect  with 
that  of  other  countries.  I  therefore  think 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  has  fallen  into  an 
error  when  he  says  we  have  reversed  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  and  by  treaty  have  given 
a  protection  to  France  against  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  hon.  Member  who  just  sat 
down  does  not  object  to  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  but  he  says  he  would 
rather  not  have  entered  upon  one  unless 
we  had  also  concluded  a  commercial  tareaty 
with  Spain  and  other  countries.  That  re- 
minds me  of  an  old  doctrine  of  the  Proteo- 
tionists  of  former  days.  They  used  to  say 
you  ought  not  to  reduce  duties  upon  the 
produce  of  another  country  until  you  got  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  it^  and  obtain  an 
equivalent  reduction  of  duties  on  English 
productions  in  the  other  country.  Now 
it  is  said  it  was  better  not  to  make  a 
commercial  treaty  with  one  country  until 
you  eould  make  them  with  all.    We  sayi 
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on  the  other  hand,  that  this  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France  is  to  be  taken  on  its 
own  merits.      We  believe  it  will  be  at- 
tended by  great  and   important  political 
and  commercial  advanti^es  to  this  coun- 
try.     Glad  should  I  be  to  conclude  a 
similar  commercial  treaty  with  any  other 
country,  but  I  will  not  be  deterred  from 
making  such  a  treaty  with  Franco  because 
I  may  not  bo  able  to  conclude  one  with 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  countries.  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Portsmouth 
also  stated  that,  with  regard  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties,  the  right  articles  had  not 
been  selected.      He  says  that  instead  of 
Belecting  spirits  and  wine  we  should  have 
taken  tea  and  sugar^  because  experience 
has  proved  that  by  reducing  those  duties 
you  may  hope,  by  increased  consumption, 
to  recover  your  revenue.     The  hon.  Baro- 
net contends  that  you  cannot  hope  for  such 
a  result  in  reducing  the  duties  on  spirits 
and  wine.     But  is  that  so  ?     When  Sir 
Robert  Peel  reduced  the  duty  on  French 
brandy  from  22#.  to  16».,  what  was  the 
consequence  ?    Why  there  was  an  imme- 
diate increase  of  consumption  of  sixty  per 
cent,  and  in  the  three  following  years  the 
revenue  completely  recovered  itself.     The 
reason  why  the  experiments  of  reducing 
the  duty  on  wine  have  not  been  successful 
is,  that  you  have  not  gone  low  enough — 
because  you  have  never  reduced  it  to  that 
point  when  the  reduction  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  introduce  it  into  a  new  field  of 
consumption.  It  has  never  gone  beyond  the 
wealthy  classes,  who  were  as  ready  to  give 
one  sum  as  another.     But  you  will  now 
find  consumers  of  wine  among  those  classes 
of  the  peojde  who  have  not  lutherto  drunk 
wine.     The  hon.  Member  for  North  Essex 
as  a  Protectionist  thought  that  beer,  as  a 
national  beverage,  ought  to  be  protected  as 
against  wine.     But  when  the  plan  of  the 
Government  is  adopted,  as  I  believe  it  will 
be,  I  say  that  beer  will  continue  to  have  a 
very  sufficient  protection  against  wine.    A 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  had  a  small 
transaction  in  the  purchase  of  wine  a  little 
while  ago.     He  bought  a  kind  of  wine 
which,  it  is  said,  will  be  brought  to  this 
country,  will  supersede  the  national  beve- 
rage, and  injure  the  British  farmer.     He 
bought  a  cask  of  wine  in  France  containing 
forty  gallons  for  sixty- four  francs.     The 
present  duty  on  that  wine  is  £11  11«.,  so 
that  upon  53«»  worth  of  wine  he  had  to 
pay  a  duty  of  £11  11«.     Under  the  new 
scheme  if  the  duty  of  It.  per  gallon  were 
in   operation,    the   forty  gallons,  worth 
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63«.,  would  pay  a  duty  of  £2.  ^  Now^ 
how  much  would  he  have  to  pay  in  malt- 
tax  upon  53#.  worth  of  beer  ?  Why,  the 
duty  would  not  be  more  than  13*.  I  have 
calculated  it  exactly ;  so  that  63#.  worth 
of  wine  will  pay  a  duty  of  £2,  and  53«. 
worth  of  beer  will  only  pay  a  duty  of  13«. 
It  is  not  so  much  even  as  that,  but  I  wisih 
to  bo  on  the  safe  side.  The  national  beve- 
rage of  the  people  is  therefore  amply  pro- 
tected. There  is  one  point  upon  which  I 
shall  be  glad  to  say  a  word  or  two,  because 
very  considerable  misapprehension  exists 
as  to  the  3rd  Article  of  the  French  Treaty 
relative  to  the  differential  duties  on  French 
shipping.  It  is  supposed  by  many  that 
this  Article  has  given  some  sanction  or  some 
fresh  vitality  to  a  system  of  restriction  in 
France  that  is  very  injurious  to  British 
shipping.  Now  the  3rd  Article  merely 
relates  to  the  two  preceding  Articles.  It 
says: — 

'*  It  is  understood  that  the  rates  of  duty  men- 
tioned  in  the  preceding  Articles  are  independent 
of  the  differential  duties  in  favour  of  French  ship- 
ping, with  which  they  shall  not  interfere." 

That  means  that  these  differential  duties  are 
not  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  effect  of  the 
two  preceding  Articles,  and  the  whole  has 
merely  relation  to  the  trade  that  may  grow 
up  between  England  and  France  from  the 
effect  of  these  mutual  reductions  of  duty. 
The  3rd  Article  only  has  reference  to  the 
direct  trade  between  England  and  France. 
Now,  there  are  no  differential  duties  upon 
English  shipping  engaged  in  the  trade  be- 
tween England  and  France.  English  ships 
that  go  to  Franco  from  England,  carrying 
British  produce  and  manufactures,  stana 
on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  French 
ships.  But  if  a  Dutch  or  Ajmerican  ship 
should  go  from  England  to  France,  the 
Dutch  or  American  ship,  carrying  British 
produce  and  manufactures,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  differential  duties  to  which  French 
and  British  ships  are  not  liable.  Hon. 
Members  opposite  ought  to  like  these  dif- 
ferential duties,  for  they  are  really  a  pro- 
tection to  British  and  French  shipping  in 
the  trade  between  the  two  countries.  I 
confess  I  do  not  like  them,  and  I  wish 
they  were  abolished.  But  the  effect  of 
this  abolition,  in  regard  to  the  direct  trade 
of  the  two  countries,  would  be  that  when 
British  manufactures  are  sent  to  France 
they  could  be  sent  in  Dutch  and  American 
ships  and  by  the  ships  of  all  nations.  I 
approve  of  such  a  principle,  but  I  cannot 
understand  the  anxiety  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  for  the  removal  of  these  dif- 
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ferential  duties  so  far  as  the  trade  of  this 
country  is  concerned,  for  this  Article  has 
the  effect  of  securing  to  British  and  French 
ships  the  o^rying  trade  that  arises  under 
this  Treaty  between  Franco  and  Enghind. 
The  two  contracting  parties  do  not  wish 
that  any  misunderstanding  should  arise, 
and  some  question  might  have  arisen  but 
for  this  Article  in  case  of  American  and 
Dutch  ships  carrying  British  produce  to 
France.  The  Governments  of  France  and 
England  thought  fit,  as  they  did  not  intend 
to  interfere  with  the  existing  navigation 
laws  between  the  two  countries,  to  insert  this 
Article  to  prevent  future  misunderstanding. 
They  have  left  the  navigation  laws  open  to 
be  dealt  with  by  future  arrangement,  and 
I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  we  shall 
see  a  liberal  Navigation  Treaty  as  well  as 
a  liberal  Commercial  Treaty.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Horsfall)  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  differential 
duties  I  have  alluded  to  have  a  reference 
to  anything  but  what  I  have  stated.  He 
will  be  gratified  to  hear,  from  an  announce- 
ment in  the  Maniteur,  that  the  differential 
duties  paid  by  a  British  ship  going  from 
America  to  Havre  with  a  cargo  of  cotton, 
though  not  abolished,  are  likely  to  bo  re- 
duced. The  announcement  in  the  Moniteur 
forms  no  party  of  the  Treaty,  but,  as  I 
read  it,  the  duty  will  in  future  be  as  fol- 
lows : — Cotton  imported  from  America  to 
France  in  English  ships  will  pay  five  francs 
per  100  kilogrammes,  or  about  \d.  per  pound 
— ^the  present  differential  duty  on  British 
ships  going  from  America  to  France  being 
\^d,  per  pound  in  excess  of  what  is  paid 
by  American  or  French  ships ;  so  that  the 
differential  duty  paid  by  English  shipping 
as  against  American  shipping  will  be  re- 
duced ^m  1^^.  to  \d.  I  state  this  to  show 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  that  the 
3rd  Article  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
question  of  differential  duties. 

Mb.  HORSFALL:  I  gave  no  opinion 
as  to  the  drd  Article,  I  only  said  there 
existed  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  it. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  :  Well,  at  any 
rate,  I  believe  the  view  I  have  expressed 
is  the  right  one,  that  nothing  in  the  Article 
can  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  present 
differential  duties  affecting  the  ilidirect 
trade  with  France  will  be  m^tained.  I 
must  now  make  an  appeal  to  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  are  connected  with  the 
agricultural  interest.  This  Budget  has 
been  called  a  commercial  Budget,  a  con- 
eession  made  to  a  section  of  the  Liberal 
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party,  and  in  which  the  interests  of 
those  connected  with  land  has  been  over- 
looked. On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  to 
be  an  agricultural  Budget.  I  know  what 
the  British  farmers  have  often  felt  in  refer- 
ence to  free  trade.  They  have  felt  and 
said  that  if  the  other  classes  go  to  foreign 
countries  for  their  food,  the  agricultural 
class  should  be  allowed  to  buy  their  manu- 
factures and  the  articles  which  they  con- 
sume in  the  cheapest  market  also.  It  is, 
they  say,  a  demand  based  upon  obvious 
justice  that  if  the  British  farmer  is  ex- 
posed to  competition  in  the  articles  of  com 
and  fiour,  he  should  be  permitted  also  to 
go  to  the  foreign  market  for  the  goods  he 
consumes,  and  at  any  rate  that  he  should 
not  have  the  price  of  those  articles 
raised  upon  him  by  the  operation  of  pro- 
tective duties.  Now,  I  find  that  the 
British  farmer  has  a  very  strong  case  in 
favour  of  this  French  Treaty.  According 
to  the  returns  of  the  imports  of  wheat  into 
this  country,  it  appears  that  in  1859  the 
value  imported  amounted  to  £8,713,532, 
and  that  28  per  cent  of  that,  or  £2,420,224, 
came  from  France.  Of  wheat  fiour  im- 
ported the  value  was  £2,392,295,  of 
which  82  per  cent,  or  £1,944,247  came 
from  France ;  making  a  total  of  wheat 
and  flour  imported  from  France  in  1859 
of  £4,374^471.  Now,  the  British  farmer 
may  say  with  justice  that  if  people  are 
permitted  to  go  to  France  for  wheat  and 
flour  they  should  bo  permitted  to  go  to 
France  for  their  silk  manufactures  and 
their  brandy;  and  I  believe  that  if  you 
were  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  agricultural 
population  in  any  county  in  England,  and 
put  the  question  to  them,  you  would  find 
them  voting  unanimously  that,  as  we  have 
got  free  trade  in  com,  we  ought  logically 
to  carry  out  the  principle  and  give  free 
trade  in  ever}'thing  else.  I  believe  this 
argument  to  be  a  sound  one;  and  that 
the  agricultural  classes  will  derive  no 
inconsiderable  advantage  from  this  Treaty. 
There  are  a  variety  of  articles  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  consuming  which 
they  will  now  be  able  to  import  at 
a  lower  rate.  There  is  a  party  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  which  tbc  hon.  Mover  of 
the  Amendment  represents,  who  are  very 
much  against  this  Treaty ;  but  their  oppo- 
sition is  based  on  a  very  small  ground. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  oppo- 
sition, and  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the 
light  hon.  Baronet,  the  late  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  because  he  dislikes  a  little 
portion  of  the  scheme  connected  with  hops, 
3  L  [Third Night. 
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has  condemned  the  whole  of  it.  [Sir  J. 
Pakinotok  :  I  dislike  it  all.]  You  dislike 
it  all.  Well,  there  is  a  small  party  who 
are  much  oflfendod  with  the  plan  in  Essex. 
I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  them, 
and  I  find  their  objection  is  to  the  per- 
mission to  import  carraway  and  coriander 
seeds.  Specially  alive  to  their  own  in- 
terests they  would  throw  out  the  French 
Treaty  and  the  reform  of  the  tariff  because 
carraway  and  coriander  seeds,  which  are 
produced  in  Essex,  ore  to  be  admitted.* 
They  attach  more  importance  to  that  than 
to  anything  else,  and  therefore,  on  account 
of  it,  they  disapprove  the  whole  financial 
scheme  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  in  the  coun- 
try. The  whole  scheme  is  condemned  be- 
cause objections  are  entertained  to  a  portion 
of  it.  I  have  no  doubt,  though  I  do  not 
know  the  fact,  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Essex  (Mr.  Du  Cane)  has  been  urged  by 
the  producers  of  carraway  and  coriander 
seeds  to  use  his  utmost  energy  to  destroy 
the  Budget.  Now,  in  what  are  the  agri- 
cultural interests  more  concerned  than  in 
the  diminution  of  the  poor-rates  ?  It  has 
often  been  said  that  Imperial  taxation 
ought  not  to  be  taken  as  the  measure  of 
the  real  burdens  which  the  possessors  of 
real  property  bear,  and  I  admit  that  people 
often  overlook  the  fact  that  lands  and 
houses  are  heavily  taxed  to  pay  the  local 
rates  and  support  the  destitute  poor.  I 
believe  nothing  will  more  effectually  lessen 
the  poor-rates  than  an  increase  of  the  field 
of  employment  for  the  poorer  classes ;  and 
what  has  been  the  effect  in  this  respect  of 
our  commercial  policy  since  1842  ?  I  be- 
lieve that  had  the  poor-rates  gone  on  in- 
creasing in  proportion  to  your  population 
from  1842  till  the  present  moment  they 
would  have  been  upwards  of  £1,000,000 
greater  than  they  are  now ;  so  that,  though 
you  may  object  to  the  direct  taxation  of 
the  income  tax,  you  have  saved  a  large 
amount  of  direct  taxation  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  poor-rate,  which  has  been  the 
consequence  of  your  commercial  changes, 
and  which  will  be  the  consequence  of  the 
scheme  propounded  by  the  Government. 
Take  the  case  of  the  wine  duties.  Is  there 
anything  likely  to  give  greater  employ- 
ment for  labour,  as  the  mere  consequence 
of  extended  consumption,  than  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  duties  ?  There  was  a  wit- 
ness before  the  Wine  Duty  Committee 
who  gave  this  evidence : — 

**  There  is  no  article  of  commerce  the  inorcftso 
of  which  would  give  so  much  employment  to  labour 
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AS  the  increased  importation  of  wine.  la  the  ilrsi 
place,  it  is  a  very  bulky  article,  and,  being  brought 
in  casks,  would  require  a  great  number  of  ships 
to  bring  it  to  this  country.  When  here  it  requires 
a  great  deal  of  labour  to  land  it,  to  store  it  up  on 
the  quays  for  the  purpose  of  gauging,  to  convey  it 
afterwards  to  the  oeUars  of  the  wine  merchants, 
the  fining  and  bottling  it  afterwards  in  those 
cellars,  and  when  bottled  the  conveyance  to  the 
houses  of  the  respective  consumers.  It  would 
lead  to  a  very  large  increase  in  the  importation  of 
coi-kwood,  which  would  employ  many  ships ;  an 
immense  increase  iu  the  manufacture  and  con- 
sumption of  bottles,  causing  a  most  beneficial 
effect  on  the  demand  for  labour." 

ITiis  is  all  true,  and  though  it  may  appear 
trivial,  I  contend  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  agricultural  interest.  I  Hve 
in  a  parish  in  which  the  resident  popiilaticm 
has  not  increased  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  notwithstanding,  of  course,  that  it 
ought  to  have  done  so f^om  natural  causes; 
and  this  circumstance  I  attribute  to  the 
fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  have 
found  occupation  elsewhere,  for,  otherwise, 
we  should  have  an  excess  of  labour  in  the 
particular  locality  to  which  I  refer,  and, 
no  doubt,  that  excess  of  labour  would  have 
resulted  in  an  increased  poor-rate  and  in- 
creased destitution.  I  maintain,  therefore, 
that  no  class  in  this  country  is  so  directly 
interested  in  everything  that  may  lead  to 
the  extension  of  the  field  of  employment 
as  are  the  owners  of  land  and  houses,  and 
I  fairly  believe  the  best  policy  which  they 
can  pursue  is  to  encourage  every  measure 
of  commesoial  fi'eedom — every  measure 
which  tends  to  unloose  Ihe  springs  of  in- 
dustry, even  though  they  should  be  actuated 
by  no  higher  motive  than  their  own  pecu- 
niary advantage.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
advert  to  the  queaticm  of  the  income  tax 
against  which  there  is  so  strong  a  feeling. 
Hon.  Members  opposite  define  it  as  a  war 
tax,  and  say  it  is  a  tax  of  which  they  wish 
in  time  of  peace  to  get  rid.  But  why,  let 
me  ask,  is  it  called  a  war  tax  ?  Because  it 
is  a  charge  which  is  imposed  on  the  coun- 
try when  a  large  expenditure  for  military 
and  naval  purposes  is  required.  Well,  you 
have  at  the  present  moment  such  an  ex- 
penditure to  meet,  and  it  must  be  perfectly 
dear  to  you  that  it  is  not  an  actual  state 
of  war,  but  the  necessity  to  keep  up  lai^ 
warlike  establishments  that  justifies  t£e 
definition  of  the  tax  which  you  employ. 
When  you  arc  voting  £80,000,000  for 
naval  and  military  purposes,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  your  policy  involves  tiie  pay* 
ment  of  a  high  rate  of  income  tax.  An 
income  tax  at  the  rate  of  lOd.  in  the  pound 
is  not,  then,  I  maintain,  at  all  out  of  pro* 
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portion  to  your  necessities  for  warlike 
expenditure  at  the  present  moment,  es- 
pecially when  you  consider  that  the  total 
expenditure  for  which  wo  have  to  make 
provision  amounts  to  about  £70,000,000. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  however,  say 
that  \(id,  is  too  much.  They  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  just  proportion  which  the 
tax  ought  to  bear  to  our  requirements 
is  the  rate  of  9(?.  in  the  pound.  I 
hope  you  have  too  much  confidence  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  of  England  to 
suppose  that  they  would  advocate  that 
reckless  onslaught  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stamford  (Sir  S.  Northcote)  seemed  to 
think  would  some  day  be  made  on  the  esta- 
blishments of  the  country  merely  because 
the  income  tax  is  rather  too  high.  I  do  not 
believe  in  this  doctrine  of  reckless  onslaught 
myself.  I  have  a  firm  cohfidence  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  they  always  bear 
what  they  think  necessary  to  support  the 
establishments  of  the  country.  The  hon. 
Member,  however,  pointed  out  to  us  how 
we  might  do  with  a  Id,  income  tax ;  but 
upon  looking  at  his  figures,  it  appears  to 
me  that  he  is  a  great  deal  too  sanguine  in 
that  respect.  Be  that,  however,  as  it 
may,  I,  for  one,  would  not  accept  his  Id. 
income  tax  at  the  cost  of  rejecting  the 
Treaty  with  France.  The  income  tax,  you 
admit,  is  a  tax  connected  with  warlike  ex- 
penditure. Well,  the  estimated  expenditure 
for  your  army,  navy,  and  ordnance — ex- 
cluding the  packet  service — for  the  year 
1860-61  is  £29,200,000,  and  I  find  that  an 
income  tax  at  the  rate  of  10(^.  in  the  pound 
amounts  but  to  36  per  cent  on  that  ex- 
penditure, which  was  the  exact  percentage 
on  expenditure  for  army,  navy,  and  ord- 
nance at  which  it  stood  when  the  tax  was 
first  imposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1843.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  great  Con- 
servative party,  which  is  so  anxious  to  sup- 
port a  war  establishment,  and  to  place  on  an 
efficient  footing  the  defences  of  the  country, 
object  to  the  rate  at  which  the  tax  is 
now  proposed  to  be  levied.  But  the  hon. 
Member  for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  T.  Baring) 
goes  ftirther,  and  draws  a  frightful  picture 
of  the  consequences  which  must  ensue  if 
this  dangerous  Budget  be  adopted.  He 
says  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  all  indirect 
taxation,  and  that  our  object  is  to  pay  all 
the'  expenditure  of  the  country  by  means 
ol  the  income  tax.  He  drew,  in  fact,  so 
gloomy  a  picture  of  the  effects  of  our 
policy,  and  raised  up  such  frightful  spectres, 
that  some  hon.  Members  stood  quite  aghast. 


He,  moreover,  addressed  himself  to  a  speech 
which  was  said  to  have  been  delivered  at 
Liverpool,  and  argued  with  great  effect 
against  the  scheme  which  was  there  pro- 
posed, when,  in  my  opinion,  his  time  would 
have  been  much  better  employed  in  point- 
ing out  the  badness  of  the  particular  pro- 
positions which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  submitted  to  our  consideration. 
But  in  what,  let  me  ask,  consists  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  proposed  amoimt 
of  the  income  tax  and  that  of  the  indirect 
taxation  of  the  country  ?  Including  under 
the  head  of  direct  taxation  the  suc- 
cession duty  and  the  income  t£cx,  and 
everything  that  can  be  designated  as  a 
direct  tax,  I  find  that  for  the  year  1860- 
61,  out  of  every  £100,  £78  will  be  paid 
by  means  of  indirect,  and  £22  only  by 
means  of  direct  taxation.  Now  what, 
let  me  ask,  is  alarming  in  that  proportion  ? 
What  is  there  in  it  to  frighten  the  most 
ardent  admirer  of  indirect  taxation?  I 
am,  of  course,  prepared  to  admit  that  of 
late  years  the  proportion  of  direct  to  in- 
direct taxation  has  been  on  the  increase; 
but  I  am  also  aware  that  great  benefit  has 
been  the  result  of  the  change  of  policy  so 
far  as  it  has  proceeded.  There  is,  however, 
now  before  the  House  no  question  of  con- 
verting all  your  direct  into  indirect  taxa- 
tion. The  plain  and  definite  proposition 
which  we  make  to  you  is  that  you  should  pro- 
vide for  the  expenditure  of  the  coming  year 
in  the  mode  suggested  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  also  that  you  should  as- 
sent to  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France. 
I  should  regard  it  as  a  most  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  if  the  House  were  to  re- 
ject that  Treaty,  and  to  put  its  veto  upon 
the  remission  of  duties  which  we  ask  you 
to  make,  because  you  happened  to  think 
that  the  income  tax  was  fixed  at  a  rate  a 
little  too  high.  I  do  trust  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers will  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  under 
our  consideration,  not  the  mere  question  of 
adding  an  additional  penny  to  a  particu- 
lar impost,  but  a  question  of  the  adoption 
of  a  broad  and  enlightened  policy.  It  has 
been  frequently  argued  in  this  House  that 
in  providing  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
year  no  considerations  are  to  actuate  a 
Government  but  the  simple  one,  of  merely 
getting  a  particular  amount  of  money? 
But  I  hold  that  there  is  something  more 
than  this  to  be  considered — there  is  the 
broader  question  of  a  fiscal  policy,  which, 
with  a  country  like  England,  and  taking 
into  account  the  growbg  population,  the 
Chancellor  is  bound  to  have  in  view,  he 
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must  consider  what  is  the  least  injurious 
mode  of  raising  the  money  which  the 
maintenance  of  the  establisliments  of  the 
oountry  may  require.  I  shall  not  say 
more  than  a  word  or  two  with  respect  to 
the  remission  of  the  paper  duty,  because 
hon.  Members  already  know  the  opinions 
which  I  entertain  on  the  subject.  You 
may  give  your  assent  to  the  Besolution  of 
the  hon.  Memlber  for  Essex,  which  says 
that  you  ought  not  to  diminish  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  revenue,  and  yet  support 
this  particular  remission,  inasmuch  as  the 
House  of  Commons  has  solemnly  declared 
it  to  be  its  opinion  that  the  paper  duty 
ought  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  per- 
manent source  of  your  ordinary  revtjnue. 
Hon.  Members  might  talk  of  that  Kesolu- 
tion  as  something  shadowy  and  indefinite, 
but  if  they  meant  nothing  when  they  voted 
for  it  I  meant  something  when  I  drew  it, 
and  feel  assured  the  great  body  of  hon. 
Members  will  never  assent  to  the  doctrine 
that  such  a  Eesolution  ought  to  be  treated 
as  so  much  waste  paper,  and  never  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Executive.  And  had  this  oppor- 
tunity for  acting  upon  it  been  passed  over, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bucks,  who  formerly  voted  with  me  for  the 
repeal  of  the  tax,  might  have  fairly  com- 
plained that  the  Government  had  neglect- 
ed to  proceed  upon  that  which  this  House 
had  declared  to  be  its  deliberate  opinion. 
I  thank  the  House  for  having  listened  to 
me  with  so  much  patience  under  circum- 
stcmces  that  perhaps  made  my  utterance 
somewhat  unintelligible.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  views  I  entertain; 
occupying  the  position  I  do,  and  feeling 
the  deep  respect  and  gratitude  I  owe  to 
Mr.  Cobden  for  his  success^l  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  commercial  freedom  between 
this  country  and  France,  I  felt  1  was  bound 
to  state  my  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  I 
again  thank  the  House  for  the  indulgence 
they  have  extended  to  me. 

Mr.  WALPOLE:  Sir,  I  assure  the  House 
that  I  will  not  trespass  long  on  their  atten- 
tion, but  the  magnitude,  variety,  and  im- 
portance of  the  subjects  brought  before 
us,  unless,  as  I  tlunk  it  may  be,  the 
question  could  be  now  reduced  to  a  nar- 
row issue,  might  and  would  justify  more 
lengthened  observations  than  I  shall  ad- 
dress to  the  House  this  evening.  At  the 
same  time,  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  has  placed  us 
in  a  position  of  considerable  embarrassment 
by  bringingbcfore  us  at  one  time,  and  in  one 
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debate,  on  a  financial  statement,  so  many 
questions  that  it  is  hardly4>ossible  to  arrive 
at  a  distinct  and  definite  issue  upon  any  one 
of  them ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  much 
preferable  to  follow  the  old  and  salutary 
custom  of  confining  the  financial  state- 
ment to  the  year  for  which  it  is  intended, 
without  mixing  up  with  it  other  ques- 
tions of  high  State  policy,  rather  than 
that  which  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  fol- 
lowed, and  which  it  seems,  unless  it  is 
checked,  we  shall  be  likely  to  pursue  in 
future.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  now  see  that  he  has,  in  fact,  broken 
through  this  old  custom  twice  —  once  in 
1853,  and  again  in  1860.  In  1853  he 
brought  upon  us,  partly  at  least,  the  emer- 
gency in  which  we  are  now  placed,  because 
in  1853,  instead  of  simply  meeting  the  obli- 
gations which  he  had  to  provide  for  in  the 
year,  he  based  hb  arrangements  on  future 
hopes  and  on  expectations  which  no  human 
foresight  could  fully  anticipate  and  which 
no  human  wisdom  could  adequately  provide 
for.  In  1 860  a  similar  course  has  been  pur- 
sued by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  because  he 
has  mixed  up  a  question  of  great  Statepolicy 
— namely,  a  treaty  with  France — with  the 
financial  statement  of  the  year,  instead  of 
taking  these  two  questions  at  distinct 
times,  by  distinct  Motions,  and  on  distinct 
principles.  Well,  now,  I  think  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Essex  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  House  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  a  definite  issue,  and  moreover  to  one  issue 
only,  as  I  think  I  can  show.  That  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  gentlemen 
who  hav&spoken  in  this  debate.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright)  says 
this  Motion  means  increased  expenditure. 
If  he  had  looked  at  the  Motion  more  atten- 
tively, ho  might  have  seen  that  there  is  no 
more  of  increased  expenditure  in  the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  Member  for  Essex  than  in 
the  mind  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham himself.  The  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Essex  simply  recognizes  the  in- 
creased expenditure,  the  high  expenditure 
of  the  present  year,  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham,  with  all  his  desire  to  re- 
duce that  high  e^pendituix',  has  not  ven- 
tured to  say  you  can  reduce  it  below  the 
point  which  the  Government  have  fixed. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
lan4  treats  this  Motion  as  if  it  were  one  for 
what  he  calls  a  stationary  policy  in  finance. 
But  it  does  not  mean  a  stationary  policy 
in  finance,  except  in  this  point  of  view — 
that  when  you  have  a  great  deficit  before 
you   it  is  bettor   to   remain    stationary 
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and  where  you  arc  than  to  sink  down 
an  inclined  plane  into  a  greater  deficit 
hereafter.  Mv  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Horsfall)  said  that  if 
this  Motion  were  simply  confined  to  the 
re-imposition  of  the  income  tax  at  the  high 
rate  at  which  it  is  proposed,  he  would  have 
voted  for  it,  but  he  takes  exception  to  the 
Motion  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  intended 
to  defeat  the  Budget.  [The  Chavcbllob 
of  the  Excheqiteb:  Hear,  hear!]  My 
right  hon.  Friend  cheers  that,  recognizing 
thereby  the  statement  I  have  made  as  a 
correct  description  of  what  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Liverpool  intended.  Then 
let  me  at  once  repeat  to  my  right  hon. 
Friend  what  I  said  the  very  day  after  I 
heard,  in  common  with  all  the  House, 
that  splendid  speech  of  his.  I  was  asked 
the  question,  **  What  do  you  think  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  financial 
statement?"  My  answer  was  that  its 
main  provisions  I  believed  to  be  right,  but 
in  point  of  time  exception  may  be  taken  to 
it,  and  also  to  the  mode  in  which  the  thing 
is  to  be  done.  I  have  listened  to  this  de- 
bate from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and 
the  impression  on  my  mind  is  just  what  it 
then  was — namely,  that  I  believe  the  main 
provisions  of  the  Budget  are  right,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  them  defeated.  But 
I  do  say  that  exception  may  bo  taken, 
both  as  to  the  time  and,  in  some  respects, 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  provisions 
of  it  are  intended  to  be  carried  out.  llie 
right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Tntde  treats  the  Motion  as  being  mainly 
an  attack  on  the  French  Treaty.  Well, 
then,  again  I  must  make  a  confession,  con- 
trary, I  fear,  to  the  opinion  of  many  of 
those  who  now  sit  about  me — that  if  I 
thought  this  Motion  would  defeat  the 
Frendi  Treaty,  I  would  not  vote  for  it. 
Then  it  may  be  asked,  why  are  you  going 
to  support  this  Motion  ?  Kow,  I  ask  you 
to  follow  me  for  a  few  moments,  and,  if 
you  will  only  treat  me  as  candidly  as  I 
am  treating  you,  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
you  cannot,  either  on  sound  reason  or  in 
point  of  principle,  resist  this  Motion, 
at  least  in  your  hearts,  whatever  you 
may  do  by  your  votes.  What  does  the 
Motion  pledge  you  to  ?  It  recognizes,  as 
do  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  and, 
indeed,  every  other  Gentleman  who  has 
spoken,  that  the  expenditure  of  the  year 
mnst  unfortunately  be  taken  at  the  cnor- 
mouB  figure  of  £70,000,000 ;  but  it  goes 
on  to  ask  whether,  with  a  deficiency 
staring  you  in  the  face,  you  are  to  in- 


crease that  deficiency  by  trenching  on 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  that  process 
will  lead  to  this  result,  that  you  must 
reimpose  an  income  tax,  in  the  very  year 
you  intended  to  take  it  ofi',  at  a  higher 
rate  than  it  was  ever  imposed  during  a 
time  of  peace.  I  take  this  Motion,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  in  which  it  is  proposed, 
to  be  this — Will  you  diminish  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  with  this  deficit  before 
you  ?  What  is  the  ordinary  revenue  you 
are  about  to  diminish  ?  Part  of  it  comes 
fi'om  a  remission  of  Customs'  duties  in 
pursuance  of  the  Treaty,  iiart  from  re- 
mission of  Customs'  duties  independent 
of  the  Treaty,  and  part  of  it  comes  from 
the  remission  of  the  Excise  on  paper. 
These  are  the  three  sources  of  ordinary 
revenue  which  the  arrangements  proposed 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
trench  upon.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
first  of  these,  I  am  free  to  admit  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  duties  which  you  are 
about  to  remit  in  pursuance  or  in  con- 
sequence of  this  Treaty  must  be  remitted, 
if  you  are  to  adopt  the  Treaty ;  and  I, 
for  one,  am  in  favour  of  its  adoption. 
With  regard  to  the  £1,100,000  you  pro- 
pose to  remit  on  this  account,  I  do  not 
think  after  all  that  has  happened,  that 
you  can  deal  with  it  in  the  way  this  Mo- 
tion would  imply— namely,  by  retaining 
it  so  as  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  the 
income  tax  at  its  proposed  high  rate. 
If  the  Treaty  is  to  be  maintained,  that 
revenue  must  go,  and  therefore  perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  in  a  very  few  words  to 
state  my  reasons  for  giving  it  my  support. 
Possibly  in  point  of  time  exception  might 
be  taken  to  it,  because,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  more  deliberate  negotiation  of  parts  of 
that  Treaty  might  probably  have  led  to 
better  provisions  in  some  of  its  Articles ; 
and  I  also  believe  that  it  woidd  have 
done  no  harm  to  the  Government  or  to  the 
country  if,  upon  deliberation,  you  could 
have  made  the  Treaty  more  concurrent  as 
regards  time,  and  more  reciprocal  as  re- 
gards its  operation,  so  that  the  remission 
of  duties  on  the  part  of  England  might 
be  made  more  to  tally  with  the  remisgion 
of  duties  on  the  part  of  France.  But  the 
main  reason  why  I  am  in  favour  of  the 
Treaty  is  this — I  cannot  understand  the 
jealous  policy  of  two  great  kingdoms 
like  France  and  England  keeping  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  at  arras'  length,  when 
they  can  interchange  their  products  ^Yith 
each  other,  one  of  them  having  a  great 
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Ruperiority  in  soil  and  climate,  the  other 
having  what  I  helievo  to  he  an  equally 
great  superiority  in  some  of  its  natural 
productions,  in  its  mechanical  skill,  in  its 
immense  capital,  and  its  manufacturing 
energy.  Belieying  that,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  any  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
England  should  induce  statesmen  on  either 
side  of  the  House  to  refrain  from  lending 
a  helping  hand  to  hreak  down  those 
harriers  which  suhsist  between  the  two 
countries.  Nay,  more;  when  you  are 
acting  on  the  principle  of  commercial 
freedom,  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more 
unwise  than  that  you  should  not  en- 
deavour to  obtain  as  much  as  you  can 
from  others,  merely  because  you  cannot 
acquire  exactly  as  much  as  you  wish  to 
have.  But  as  I  am  now  on  that  part  of 
the  subject,  perhaps  the  Government  will 
permit  me  to  say  that  the  two  Articles 
— 3  and  11 — which  have  been  so  much 
objected  to,  are  not  Articles  which  I  can 
approve  of,  and  they  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, require  reconsideration.  And  why  ? 
Because,  in  ono  word,  it  is  most  impolitic 
to  tie  up  the  Crown,  acting  under  the 
responsible  advice  of  the  Government,  from 
exercising  a  most  important  power  which 
Parliament  has  intrusted  to  it.  Parliament 
has  intrusted  to  the  Crown  the  power 
of  prohibiting  the  export  of  coal  when  it 
may  come  under  the  category  of  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  it  has  also  reserved 
the  power  to  the  Crown  of  imposing  re- 
strictions upon  other  countries  when  those 
countries  do  not  reciprocate  with  you 
in  the  freedom  of  navigation  which  you 
grant  to  them.  If  you  give  up  that  power 
— ^if  you  give  up  ttie  means  of  inducing 
other  countries  to  enter  into  a  free  navi- 
gation with  yourselves,  the  observations 
which  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  (Lord  John  HusscU)  made  the 
other  night,  convinced  me  at  once  how 
dangerous  it  would  be  to  adopt  such  a 
course.  I  remember  when  the  naviga- 
tion laws  were  discussed,  I  said  we  were 
acting  on  a  principle  the  reverse  of  that 
on  which  we  ought  to  act — that,  instead 
of  repealing  our  navigation  laws,  without 
reciprocity  on  the  part  of  others,  we  ought 
to  have  repealed  them  when  that  reci- 
procity was  offered  to  us.  The  noble  Lord 
the  other  night  said,  in  reply  to  a  Ques- 
tion— 

**  Tho  hon.  Gentleman  would  recollect  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  American  Minister  in  1849,  when 
wo  proposed  to  repeal  the  navigation  laws.  Mr. 
Bancrofl,  who  was  then  the  American  Minister  in 
this  country,  stated  to  Mr.  Labouchere,  the  Prcsi- 
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dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  '  If  jroo  are  liberal, 
we  shall  be  liberal ;  if  you  give  much,  we  ehsll 
give  much  ;  if  you  give  all,  we  shall  give  all.'  It 
was  only  just  to  say  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment did  give  equivalent  advantages  on  pasalng 
the  Navigation  Act ;  but,  although  in  1864  wm 
threw  open  the  coasting  trade,  what  had  been 
done  hy  them  in  that  respect  was  still  very  on* 
satisfactory." 

Now  this  convinces  me  that  the  power  of 
imposing  restrictions  on  others  when  they 
will  not  give  up  their  restrictions  upon  us, 
is  not  a  power  which  we  ought  to  abandon. 
So  much  for  the  first  source  of  ordinary 
revenue  you  propose   to    relinqaish.      I 
admit  that  you  cannot  make  use  of  that 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  high 
rate  of  the  income  tax,  because  I  think 
you  must  remit  those  duties  if  yon  do  not 
intend  to  abandon  the  Treaty.     I  come 
now  to  the  second  source  of  revenue  Trhich 
you  are  about  to  diminish.    What  is  that  ? 
It  is  about  £1,000,000  of  Customs'  duties. 
The  House  was  not  so  full  as  it  is  now 
when  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member   for 
Huntingdon  (Mr.  T.  Baring)  addressed  it. 
With  his  observations  on  £at  part  of  tho 
subject  I  entirely  concurred.     When   I 
think  of  the  little  obstruction  offered  to 
trade  by  the  restriction  of  these  duties, 
when  I  think  of  the  great  loss  which 
has  resulted  to  the  revenue,  not  fix>m  the 
reduction  but  from  the  abolition  of  Cus- 
toms' dues,  I  must  hold  that  when  you 
have  a  deficiency,  however  advantageous 
free    trade    may    be,    one    of    the    last 
things  you    ought  to    do    is    to    aggra- 
vate that  deficiency  by  giving  up  duties 
which  do  not  materially  obs&uct  trade, 
which  do  not  obstruct  it  nearly  so  much 
as  the  equivalent  taxation  you  are  going 
to  impose,  as  was  so  well  exposed  the  other 
night  by  my  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Buckingham  (Mr.   Hubbard).     If  I  am 
right  in  this,  I  at  once  get  rid  of  the  extra 
Id,  on  the  income  tax.     Eetain  these  Cus- 
toms* duties  for  a  short  time  longer,  and 
that  Id,  of  tho  income  tax  may  at  onoe  be 
get  rid  of.    But  now  I  come  to  that  which 
I  conceive  to  be  an  unanswerable  part  of 
the  subject.     Upon  what  principle  can 
you  relinquish  £1,000,000  of  paper  duty, 
when  you  know  that  the  effect  of  that  re- 
mission is  the  imposition  of  an  extra  Id,  in 
the  pound  of  the  property  and  income  tax? 
My  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  really  made  me    smile 
when  he  came  to  that  part  of  his  speech 
in  which  ho  recommended  the  remission 
of  the  Excise  duty  on  paper.    My  right 
hon.  Friend,  forgetting  ail  that  he.  told  us 
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in  1858,  said,  "  We  havo  £2,000,000  of 
long  annuities  falling  in.  Wc  have  made 
use  of  £1,000,000  of  those  annuities  to 
effect  a  great  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France,  and  the  Government  consider  that 
they  have  now  another  £1,000,000  which 
they  may  apply  for  the  henefit  of  trade 
and  industry."  Why  that  was  a  portion 
of  the  fund  on  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
relied  for  getting  rid  of  the  income  tax. 
Then  what  are  the  reasons  why  you  now 
give  up  for  one  purpose  that  which  you  had 
intended  to  appropriate  to  a  totally  differ- 
ent purpose,  contrary  to  the  expectations 
of  the  country,  and  greatly  to  the  aggra- 
vations of  the  burdens  of  the  people  ?  My 
right  hon.  Friend  gave  four  reasons  for  the 
remission  of  the  paper  duty,  and  to  them 
I  beg  the  attention  of  the  House.  He  al- 
luded first  to  a  pledge,  embodied  in  a  Ee- 
solution  of  this  House,  that  the  paper  duty 
was  not  to  be  a  permanent  source  of  re- 
venue; secondly,  to  the  obstructions  it 
placed  in  the  way  of  skill  and  enterprise ; 
thirdly,  to  the  untenable  character  of  the 
tax ;  and,  lastly,  to  its  greater  pressure  on 
the  poor,  as  compared  with  the  rich,  espe- 
cially in  the  m&tieT  of  cheap  literature.  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  every  one  of  those 
reasons,  ui^ged  as  argumenl^  against  the 
continuance  of  the  excise  on  paper,  may 
be  urged  with  tenfold  force  against  the 
continuance  of  any  unnecessary  part  of 
the  enormoag  burden  wkich  the  inoome 
tax  imposes.  As  to  the  pledge,  it  is 
said  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  that  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli), supported  the  Resolution  in  which 
it  was  embodied.  But  what  was  the  nature 
of  that  pledge?  Why,  it  was  general; 
whereas  the  pledge  given  with  reference 
to  the  income  tax  was  not  general,  but 
specific ;  and  the  specific  pledge  was  that, 
at  a  given  time,  if  you  had  the  means 
by  which  you  could  reduce  that  tax, 
or  get  rid  of  it,  you  would  then  avail 
yourselves  of  those  means.  But  that 
IS  not  all.  The  pledge  with  reference  to 
the  excise  on  paper,  was  contained  in  a 
Besolution  of  this  House  only.  The  pledge 
with  regard  to  the  income  tax  was  embo- 
died in  an  Act  of  Parliament;  and  in  pro- 
posing that  Act  my  right  hon.  Friend  said 
he  put  this  mark  upon  the  tax  that  it 
was  a  temporary  tax,  namely,  that  it 
should  cease  at  a  stated  period.  The 
House  of  Commons,  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  Queen,  by  the  Koyal  Assent, 
were  equally  pledged,  therefcxrei  to  get 


rid  of  the  tax;  for  it  was  stated  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  that  it  should  con- 
tinue until  1860,  and  no  longer.  But  this 
is  not  all ;  the  pledge  with  respect  to  the 
excise  upon  paper,  was  a  pledge  accomr 
panied  by  no  oUier  obligation  of  any  sort 
or  kind ;  but  the  pledge,  with  respect  to 
the  reduction  or  remission  of  the  income 
tax,  was  accompanied  by  the  imposition  of 
other  taxes,  which  would  not  have  been 
imposed  except  on  the  condition  that  tho 
income  tax  should  come  off.  I  say  then, 
after  such  a  pledge,  you  are  not  for  a 
single  moment  justified  in  laying  on  a 
penny  more  of  income  tax  than  you  need 
impose  in  1860,  or  in  any  subsequent  year, 
if  you  do  that  merely  to  get  rid  of  a  part 
of  the  ordinary  revenue.  So  much  for  the 
pledge ;  and  now  for  the  obstructions  which 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  is  said  to  place 
in  the  way  of  the  trade  in  paper.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Baines) 
has  spoken  of  the  obstructions  which  the 
paper  duty,  like  any  other  excise,  pre- 
sented to  the  exercise  of  skill  and  industry. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  extracts  from  two  Ke- 
ports  from  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  B«- 
venue,  which  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  House.  Do  they  say  that  any  obstruc- 
tion to  trade  is  now  referable  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  paper  duty  ?  Quite  the  re- 
verse.    They  say : — 

"So  far,  indeed,  have  our  regulations  been 
modified  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  papermakers, 
that  wo  are  able  to  state  that  the  duty  is  now 
charged  and  collected  without  any  approoiable 
restriction  on  their  trade,  and  that  their  com- 
plaints, at  one  time  firequent,  havo  entirely 
ceased.'* 

Mr.  Phillips,  of  the  Laboratory  Depart- 
ment, confirms  this  in  stronger  language. 

"  It  may  be  observed  that  the  regulations  under 
which  the  Excise  duty  is  charged  upon  paper,  do 
not  offer  the  slightest  impediment  to  themanufoc- 
turer  in  the  introduction  of  new  materials,  or  in 
the  alteration  or  improvement  of  his  processes,  as 
paper,  unlike  all  other  etciseable  articles,  is  per» 
iectly  free  from  fiscal  interference  during  its  ma- 
nufacture, atid  it  is  only  when  the  article  is 
finished  and  ready  for  the  market,  that  an  account 
is  taken  of  it,  and  the  duty  charged." 

The, Commissioners  say,  in  another  Re 
port  :— 

"If  the  objections  so  constantly  urged  agains*: 
the  paper  duty  were  such  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  hear  most  insisted  on  in  the  case  of  Excise 
duties  geaerally-^amely,  their  restrictive  and 
oppressive  incidence  on  tho  manu&cturer-^tho 
advocates  for  the  abolition  of  tho  tax  would  find 
it  difficult  to  make  out  their  case.  Uliere  is 
scarcely  any  duty  in  the  collection  of  which  our 
interference  is  so  little  felt,  and  in  which  we  are 
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80  continually  adapting  our  regulations  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  trade." 

Has  the  House  read  the  remarkahle  re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Rc- 
venne  with  reference  to  the  income  tax  ? 
Are  they  aware  of  what  these  Commis- 
sioners said  of  the  tax  as  recently  as  the 
year  1858  ?  I  own  I  was  more  startled 
by  it  than  by  anything  that  has  lately 
come  before  my  eyes.  The  passage  to 
which  I  more  particularly  allude,  is  to  the 
eflfect,  that  "it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  give  any  person,  unacquainted  with 
the  practical  working  of  the  income  tax,  a 
notion  of  the  labour  it  entails  on  this  office, 
of  the  great  variety  and  complexity  of  the 
questions  daily  brought  before  us,  or  of 
die  powerful  appeals  which  are  made  to 
our  compassion  or  forbearance/' 

"To  those  who  are  aware  of  the  numerous  and 
trouhlesome  inquiries  necessary  in  the  case  of 
each  application  for  exemption  or  repayment,  the 
&ot  that  upwards  of  250,000  such  claims  are 
annually  disposed  of,  will  convey  some  impression 
of  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  encountered." 

Talk  of  oppressive  taxation,  talk  of  inter- 
fering with  skill,  entorprise,  and  the  hard 
industry  of  the  people !  I  declare  to  you 
that  I  never  read  anything  so  alarming  as 
that  paragraph,  if  we  are  indeed  to  con- 
tinue an  impost  attended  with  such  a 
fearful  concomitant.  But  is  this  all  ?  I 
am  sorry  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
is  not  in  his  place.  Whore  is  the  pressure 
greatest  ?  It  is  not  upon  the  rich.  If  any 
one  will  look  at  the  returns  he  will  find 
specified  the  number  of  persons  in  different 
classes  who  contribute  to  the  income  tax. 
Take  Schedule  D,  and  then  see  how  you 
are  interfering  with  trade.  In  Schedule  D, 
according  to  the  last  return,  there  were 
258,000  persons  who  contributed  to  this 
tax.  How  many  of  these  persons,  think 
you,  are  assessed  under  £800  a  year? 
More  than  200,000  out  of  the  whole 
258,000  !  These  are  the  persons  on  whom 
this  tax  is  weighing  so  heavily.  It  is  not 
your  landed  proprietor — it  is  not  your 
rich  manufacturer — ^it  is  not  your  opulent 
and  powerful  merchant.  No ;  it  is  your 
hard-worn  tradesman,  the  poorer  shop- 
keeper, the  struggling  clerk.  And  yet 
you  tell  me  that,  as  compared  with  the 
paper  duty,  this  is  a  tax  which  ought 
to  be  retained  1  [Cheers,  followed  hy 
some  laughter  on  the  Minieteridl  sideJ] 
I  hope  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  who  are 
smiling  at  the  cheer  which  has  accompanied 
that  stetemcnt  will  allow  that  it  is  one 
deserving  their  attention.    I  am  dealing 
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with  the  question  fairly.     I  have  taken 
every  objection  that  the  ChancoUor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  urged  so   powerfully  in 
respect  to  the  paper  duty,  and  I  am  con- 
trasting those  objections,  and  showing  that 
there  is  a  weight  of  disadvantage  operating 
quite  as  strongly  against  the  income  tax  as 
can  be  found  against  the  paper  duty.    B«« 
member,  that  is  the  argument.   What  was 
the  third  point  on  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  relied?     He  said,   the  paper 
duty  is  daily  becoming  more  untenable. 
What  is  the  criterion  of  the  untenableness 
of  a  tax  ?     That  it  is  falling  off.     [The 
Chancellor  of  the  ExcuEauER  dissented.] 
My  right  hon.  Friend  shakes  his  head; 
but,  if  that  is  not  the  only  test,  it  is  surely 
one  test.    I  will  make  another  comparison, 
which  I  think  will  startle  you  quite  ai 
much  as  the  stetement  I  have  already 
adduced.     Since  the  year  1842  the  quan- 
tity of  paper  manufactured,  notwithstand- 
ing the  duty  upon  it,  has  increased  from 
96,000,000  lbs.  to  1 87,000,000  lbs.  in  the 
year  1858;  and  within  the  same  period 
the  duty  has  increased  from  £634,000  to 
£1,281,000.     This  shows  how  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  has  flourished  in  spite  of 
every  hindrance.    Now  for  your  income 
tax.   I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Returns  of  the 
income  tax  from  the  year  1843  to  1853. 
I  take  those  years  for  my  comparison  be- 
cause the  tax  then  remained  at  Id,  in  the 
pound  continuously,  and  we  have  not  the 
same  facilities  for  comparisou  afterwards. 
Was  there  an  equal  increase  of  revenue 
from  the  income  tax?     There  ought  to 
have  been,  if  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
was  as  great  as  you  say  it  was,  and  as  I 
believe  it  to  have  been.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  income  tax  levied  in    1843  was 
£5,336,000.    In  1853  it  was  £5,598,000; 
so  that  ten  years  of  prosperity  only  pro- 
duced  you  between  £200, 000  and  £300,000 
increase  in  this  impost.     My  right  hon. 
Friend  paraded  the  figures  before  us  to 
show  the  immense  amount  of  income  tax 
derived  under  Schedules  A  and  D.    Now, 
it  is  true  that  the  gross  amount  of  the  in- 
comes assessed  under  Schedule  D  was  in 
England  in  the  year  1857,  £69,110,922, 
and  in  1 858  the  amount  rose  to  £73, 106,000. 
But    in    those    years    incomes   between 
£100   and  £150  a  year  were  brought 
imder  charge.    The  gross  amount  of  the 
incomes  assessed  between  £100  and  £150 
in  1857  was  £11,880,000,  and  in  1858 
£12,843,000.    If,  therefore,  you  deduct 
the  £11,880,000  assessed   on  the  lower 
class  of  incomes  under   Schedule    D  in 
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1857,  you  will  find  the  total  amount  of 
income  subjected  to  charge  under  that 
schedule  was  about  £57/230,000.  But 
the  income  charged  under  Schedule  D  in 
1843  was  £63,000,000,  showing  that 
there  was  less  income  under  charge  in 
1857  as  compared  with  1843.  In  1858, 
again,  the  incomes  charged  under  Sche- 
dule D  amounted  only  to  £33,106,832,  as 
against  £63,000,000  in  1843.  But  you 
must  deduct  from  this  sum  the  incomes 
charged  upon  £100  and  £152  a  year,  ue. 
£12,843,000.  Thus,  while  your  exports 
have  increased  threefold  and  your  manufac- 
tures have  been  prospering,  your  incomes 
assessed  under  Schedule  D,  being  incomes 
derived  from  trades  and  professions,  were 
less  in  1857  and  1858  than  in  1843.  Do  I 
say  that  you  have  not  had,  in  reality,  any 
increase  in  those  incomes  ?  Ear  from  it. 
I  only  give  these  statistics  to  show  the 
enormous  frauds  that  are  being  practised 
on  the  revenue ;  and,  that  being  so,  I  say 
it  well  becomes  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  see  whether  a  tax  leading  to 
such  results  had  not  much  better  be  tsdken 
off.  But  then  my  right  hon.  Friend  refers 
to  the  inequality  and  the  pressure  of  the 
paper  duty,  as  between  the  rich  and  poor. 
I  think  I  have  shown  you  by  the  enor- 
mous number  of  claims  for  exemption 
under  the  income  tax,  that  there  are  ten — 
aye,  twenty  times  more  inequality  in  the 
pressure  of  that  tax.  These  are  reasons 
which  strongly  induce  me  to  vote  for  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Du  Cane). 
If,  however,  I  wanted  another  reason,  it 
would  be  that  urged  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Stamford  (Sir  Stafford 
Korthcote),  in  a  speech  which  proves  that 
ho  is  likely  te  aid  us  with  his  financial 
ability  and  knowledge  as  much,  perhaps, 
as  anytnan  in  this  House.  He  showed 
you  that,  while  you  are  teking  off  the 
paper  duty  and  at  the  same  time  raising 
the  income  tax,  you  will  in  another  year, 
having  forfeited  that  ordinary  revenue,  be 
in  a  deficiency  at  least  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  than  now.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
is  only  postponing,  he  is  not  satisfying  his 
obligsdbions.  But  I  ask  the  House  whether 
it  is  wise  to  postpone  your  obligations  for 
anotiier  twelve  months,  and  te  throw 
either  upon  yourselves  or  your  successors 
the  difficulty  of  determining  that  which 
ought  te  be  determined  now — namely, 
whether  any  and  how  much  of  the  income 
and  property  tex  shall  continue  as  a  per- 
manent part  of  your  fiscal  system  ?  I  for 
one  am  opposed  te  this.    If  you  want  to 


deal  with  the  deficiency  which  yawns 
before  you,  you  can  only  do  so  by  reducing 
expenditure,  by  loans,  or  by  a  reimposition 
of  the  income  tax  at  a  still  higher  rate.  A 
reduction  of  expenditure  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult te  accomplish,  though  I  think  much 
may  be  done  in  that  direction,  not  that  I 
wi^  our  armaments  te  be  made  inefficient, 
but  because  I  believe  you  do  not  get 
money's  worth  for  money  spent.  You 
cannot  have  recourse  te  loans.  That  is 
only  the  improvident  scheme  which  a 
gambler  would  have  recourse  te;  it  is 
discounting  the  future  at  a  price  which, 
in  the  end,  will  only  increase  your  em- 
barrassments. Then,  if  a  loan  is  not 
te  be  thought  of,  and  if  any  consi- 
derable reduction  of  expenditure  is  im- 
practicable, Parliament  will  next  year 
see  the  same  question  before  it  awaiting 
discussion  and  unsettled.  You  will  have 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Bright)  coming 
down  te  the  House,  and  saying  you  ought 
to  increase  rather  than  dimmish  direct 
taxation,  at  the  same  time  altering  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  levied.  You  will 
have,  too,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer telling  you  that  this  is  a  powerful 
weapon,  which  you  must  keep  ready  for 
great  emergencies,  but  that  the  mode 
of  levying  it  ought  not  te  be  altered; 
and  you  will  find  the  utter  impossibility 
of  settling  that  question  a  bit  more 
effectually  than  now.  These,  Sir,  are 
the  reasons  which  induce  me  te  vote 
for  the  Eesolution.  I  will  only  add 
another  word,  though  I  hardly  need  do  so 
after  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
F.  Baring).  He  teld  you,  and  truly,  that 
a  question  of  imports  and  exporte  was  not 
a  party  question.  I  can  assure  the  Go- 
vernment that  they  are  entirely  misteken 
if  they  suppose  that  the  vote  I  am  going 
te  give  is  meant  te  disturb  or  to  displace 
them  in  their  seat.  Ko,  Sir,  I  think  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  are  far  too  im- 
portent,  far  too  grave,  to  justify  endea- 
vours, year  after  year,  made  with  a  view  of 
disturbing  the  Administration.  If  in  their 
conduct  the  Gbvemment  are  moderate, 
as  I  trust  they  will  be ;  if  they  consider 
reasonable  objections  which  are  urged 
against  parts  of  their  measure  without 
any  intention  of  breaking  that  measure 
down ;  if  they  will  meet  the  objections  of 
those  who  criticiso  fairly  without  con- 
demning unjustly ;  if  they  will  not  stop 
their  ears  when  Motions  are  made  ftom 
this  side  of  the  House,  their  financial  ar- 
raogemente  will  then  be  in  a  much  better 
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when  I  opened  the  Dewspapers  next  morn- 
ing, for  I  found  there  that  a  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  committed  himself  in  the 
manner  I  am  now  going  to  describe.  That 
right  hon.  Gentleman  attended  a  meeting 
of  an  alarmed  and  timorous  interest,  which, 
fearful  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  protection 
they  enjoyed,  might  be  acted  upon,  it  was 
hoped,  to  oppose  a  great  national  measure 
on  account  of  their  own  narrow  interests. 
There  is  one  valuable  principle  of  free 
trade  which  appears  to  be  well  understood 
by  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  that 
is  the  division  of  labour.  While  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  was 
announcing  in  sounding  periods  the  high 
ground  on  which  he  took  his  stand, 
another  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  hold- 
ing different  language  in  a  different  place 
— 1  mean  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Droitwich  (Sir  J.  Pakington).  The 
light  hon.  Baronet  attended  a  meeting  of 
a  set  of  gentlemen  who  are  well  known, 
almost  every  man  of  them,  to  every  suc- 
cessive Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — 
namely,  those  who  are  called  the  growers 
of  hops.  The  county  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  is  an  ornament  is  not  a  great 
hop-growing  county;  it  produces  Ijper 
cent  of  the  total  consumption,  and  conse- 
quently—I believe  I  am  correct  in  the 
statement  —  until  the  eventful  week  in 
which  we  now  are  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  never  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  hop-growers.  But  on 
this  particular  occasion,  when  the  financial 
scheme  and  a  chance  of  intercepting  the 
Treaty  with  France  were  in  question,  my 
light  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Droit- 
witohi  his  bowels  with  mercy  and  sym- 
pathy moved  towards  the  hop -growers, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  at  a  meeting 
among  the  champions  of  that  suffering 
interest.  And  what  was  the  advice 
given  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  when  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
had — ^if  I  may  thus  express  myself— so 
surreptitiously  excited  our  admiration  and 
almost  enthusiasm  by  the  enunciation  of 
lofty  principles.  I  have  made  inquiry 
about  the  accuracy  of  the  report,  and 
therefore  I  have  less  hesitation  in  quoting 
a  few  words  from  it.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
spoke  among  hop-growers,  and  said  that  he 
was  not  connected  with  a  great  hop-grow- 
ing county.  I  suppose  his  audience  knew 
that  as  well  as  he;  but  he  went  on  to  ob- 
serve that  his  county  had  a  good  deal  of 
land  planted  with  hops,  and  he  thought  it 
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right  to  attend  the  meeting.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  then  entered  on  hops,  but  very 
slightly,  and  did  not  show  that  acquaint- 
ance with  the  manipulation  of  details  which 
no  one  knew  better  how  to  employ  when  a 
master  of  details;  but  it  was  a  resistless 
impulse  which  brought  him  among  those 
unfortunate  people  in  orde^  to  point  out 
the  way  of  scdvation  to  them,  and  he  said, 
''I  would  suggest  as  a  matter  of  business'' 
— the  House  will  see  that,  unlike  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  who 
spoke  in  a  tone  of  high  feeling  and  romance, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  observing  the  di- 
vision of  labour  agreed  on,  applied  himself 
rigidly  and  without  any  chivalrous  feeHng 
to  the  part  allotted  to  him.  He  said,  "  I 
would  suggest,  as  a  matter  of  business,  that 
instead  of  their  going  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  they  should  instruct  their 
Members  to  ^o  at  once  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  say,  '  This  Budget  does  not 
suit  us,  and  we  will  oppose  it."  As  for 
the  Budget  itself,  the  righfc  hon.  Baronet 
said  he  looked  on  it  as  ''a  rash,  meddle- 
some, and  unsatisfactory  scheme.' '  That 
is  all  very  well.  Begarding  the  Budget  in 
that  light,  it  is  doubtless  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  duty  to  oppose  it,  but  he  never 
thought  it  at  all  necessary  to  understand 
whether  the  hop-growers  he  was  address- 
ing partook  of  his  opinion.  He  did  not  go 
to  them  and  ask,  '*  Do  you  think  the  Bud- 
get bad?"  but  he  said  ''Your  particular 
interests  are  attacked,  and  therefore  turn 
against  the  whole  Budget."  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  went  on : — 

"  And  if  all  the  interests  injuriously  affected  by 
it  could  combine  together,  giving  up  their  imme- 
diate Tiews  with  regard  to  their  own  individual 
interests,  the  result  would  very  soon  be  to  get  rid 
of  it  altogether.  He  therefore  counselled  them  to 
unite  with  other  interests  and  bring  such  a  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  Parliament  as  would  put  an  end 
to  the  Budget  at  a  blow.'* 

That  is  the  disappointment  which  I  for 
one  have  undergone  in  comparing  a  decla- 
ration in  full  of  the  highest  mediseval  spirit 
made  by  the  right  hon*  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire with  the  more  practical  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Droitwich  as  a  matter  of  business.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  proceedings  that  may  be  taken  by 
those  who  sit  on  the  same  bench  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  meeting  of  hop- 
growers  or  others,  whether  reported  or  not 
reported,  having  availed  myself  of  the  little 
light  that  was  thrown  on  them  through 
the  medium  of  the  daily  journals,  let  mo 
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tax  that  wo  shall  have  to  discuss.  It  is 
at  the  outside  only  a  question  between 
the  paper  duty  and  one  tenth  portion  of 
the  income  tax.  But  I  pass  on  from  that 
Bubject)  because  I  think  we  have  an  issue 
before  us  in  a  far  broader  form,  and  I 
shall  endeayour  to  come  as  soon  as  I  can 
to  that  issue.  I  will  not,  therefore,  follow 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  spoke  on  a  former  night  (Mr.  White- 
side) into  the  discussion  on  the  alcoholic 
test  on  wines,  or  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckingham  (Mr.  Hubbard)  into  the  ques- 
tion of  contract  notes  and  dock  war- 
rants. The  contract  note  stamp  is  "id., 
and  that  moves  his  indignation,  because 
it  is  so  small,  and  he  says,  ''Will  you 
obstruct  trade  by  this  paltiy  tax  ?"  But 
the  dock  warrant  is  Sd,,  and  that  moves  his 
indignation  because  it  is  so  great,  and  he 
says,  "Will  you  overwhelm  trade  by  this 
great  duty  ?"  The  hon.  Member  has  the 
direst  views  for  the  future  in  consequence 
of  these  painful  measures,  but  we  shall 
have  ample  opportunities  of  discussing 
them  also.  When,  however,  I  see  men  of 
the  ability,  position,  and  character  of  my 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hubbard)  and  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Huntingdon  (Mr. 
T.  Baring)  in  a  state  of  feverish  apprehen- 
sion and  foretelling  the  direst  results  from 
the  measures  proposed,  I  naturally  seek 
for  consolation  under  circumstances  so  dis- 
oooraging,  and  if  I  find  that  those  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen viewed  on  former  occasions  with 
the  same  and  even  more  painful  anxiety 
public  measures  which  afterwards  were 
adopted,  approved,  and  vindicated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  whole  country,  then  I 
confess  that  I  live  in  hopes  that  that  which 
has  happened  before  may  happen  again, 
and  that,  their  gloomy  views  of  the  fu- 
ture turning  out  incorrect,  I  may  count  on 
their  admitting  hereafter,  and  at  no  distant 
period,  the  merits  of  the  measures  they  now 
denounce.  The^hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
ham (Mr.  Hubbard)  has  certainly  not  had 
the  same  opportunities  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  T.  Baring)  has  had, 
but  on  great  occasions  we  have  found  the 
hon.  Member  for  Huntingdon  among  the 
most  resolute  and  distingui^ed  opponents 
of  those  great  measures  which  have  fdn- 
damentally  reformed  your  commercial  sys- 
tem. Nevertheless,  while  I  listened  to  the 
vaticinations  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
ingham (Mr.  Hubbard)  my  memory  ran 
back  to  the  time  where  I  heard  him — not 
in  ikjB  House,  for  we  then  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  his  company  h^'e— 


uttering  the  same  dismal  prophecies  on  an 
occasion  when  it  was  proposed  to  do  jus- 
tice to  British  trade  as  compared  with 
foreign  trade  by  imposing  a  stamp  on 
foreign  bills  of  exchange.  Upon  that  oc- 
casion the  hon.  GtenUeman  was  a  distin- 
guished member  of  a  deputation  from  the 
port  of  London,  and  he  assured  me  that  if 
we  ventured  to  impose  a  stamp  duty  on 
foreign  bills  we  should  drive  the  trade 
from  the  market  of  London,  and  London 
would  no  longer  be  the  centre  of  money 
operations.  That  gave  me  uncomfortable 
sensations  at  the  time,  I  must  confess;  but 
we  persevered  with  the  plan,  the  House 
adopted  it,  the  stamp  was  imposed,  it  has 
contributed  for  six  years  to  the  revenue  of 
the  country,  and  London  is  still  the  centre 
of  the  money  operations  of  the  world.  But 
I  have  now  doi^e,  as  I  promised,  with  ques- 
tions of  this  kind,  which,  however  impor- 
tant, will  be  more  convenientiy  discussed 
on  another  opportunity,  and  I  come  to  the 
general  issue  before  us.  On  Monday  night 
I  heard  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber fjor  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Dismeli) 
explain  to  the  House  the  dignified  course 
which  his  party  had  adopted.  The  right 
hon.  (Gentleman  said-^and  I,  for  one,  and 
I  believe  the  generality  of  the  House,  went 
along  vrith  lum  in  what  he  said — ''We 
have  scorned  to  raise  a  partial  issue ;  we 
have  rejected  the  hands  that  might  be  held 
out  to  us  tcom  this  and  that  alarmed  and 
timorous  interest;  wo  have  rested  our 
cause  on  the  broad  ground  of  general  me* 
rits,  and  on  that  ground  alone  we  seek  to 
take  issue."  Upon  that  declaration  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  I 
bethought  me  of  the  language  of  Burke, 
who  lamented  that  the  age  of  chivalry  had 
gone ;  and  for  a  moment--aye,  for  a  whole 
evening — I  was  in  hopes  that  the  age  of 
chivali^  had  come  back  again;  for  I  heard 
it  decliured  that  it  was  intolerable  to  meet 
a  great  measure  of  this  kind — a  national 
and  international  measure — by  petty  and 
paltry  combinations  of  A  and  B  and  G, 
who  object  to  this  and  to  that,  and  by 
putting  together  their  s^arate  units  en- 
deavour to  obtain  a  mass  of  force  sufficient 
to  overturn  the  whole  scheme.  T^ose 
were  the  sentiments  expressed  on  Monday 
night ;  but  it  is  a  bad  world  we  live  in, 
and  if  any  man  suffars  himself  to  be  de- 
luded for  a  moment  vrith  the  noti<m  that 
high  ideals  govern  the  conduct  of  persons 
and  parties,  there  is  a  great  chance  that  in 
a  very  short  time  he  mil  be  painfully  un- 
deceived.   For  my  part,  I  was  undeoeived 
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when  I  opened  the  newspapers  next  morn- 
ing, for  I  found  there  that  a  right  hon. 
(Gentleman  had  committed  himself  in  the 
manner  I  am  now  going  to  describe.  That 
right  hon.  Gentleman  attended  a  meeting 
of  an  alarmed  and  timorous  interest,  which, 
fearful  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  protection 
they  enjoyed,  might  be  acted  upon,  it  was 
hoped,  to  oppose  a  great  national  measure 
on  account  of  their  own  narrow  interests. 
There  is  one  valuable  principle  of  free 
trade  which  appears  to  be  well  understood 
by  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  that 
is  the  division  of  labour.  While  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  was 
announcing  in  sounding  periods  the  high 
ground  on  which  he  took  his  stand, 
another  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  hold- 
ing different  language  in  a  different  place 
— ^I  mean  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Droitwich  (Sir  J.  Pakington).  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  attended  a  meeting  of 
a  set  of  gentlemen  who  are  well  known, 
almost  every  man  of  them,  to  every  suc- 
cessive Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — 
namely,  those  who  are  called  the  growers 
of  hops.  The  county  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  is  an  ornament  is  not  a  great 
hop-growing  county;  it  produces  Ijper 
cent  of  the  total  consumption,  and  conse- 
quently—I  believe  I  am  correct  in  the 
statement  —  until  the  eventf^  week  in 
which  we  now  are  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  never  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  hop-growers.  But  on 
this  particular  occasion,  when  the  financial 
scheme  and  a  chance  of  intercepting  the 
Treaty  with  France  were  in  question,  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Droit- 
witch,  his  bowels  with  mercy  and  sym- 
pathy moved  towards  the  hop -growers, 
app^ed  for  the  first  time  at  a  meeting 
among  the  champions  of  that  sufiering 
interest.  And  what  was  the  advice 
given  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  when  tibe 
right  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
had — ^if  I  may  thus  express  myself— so 
surreptitiously  excited  our  admiration  and 
almost  enthusiasm  by  the  enunciation  of 
lofty  principles.  I  have  made  inquiry 
about  the  accuracy  of  the  report,  and 
therefore  I  have  less  hesitation  in  quoting 
a  fBW  words  from  it.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
spoke  among  hop-growers,  and  said  that  he 
was  not  connected  with  a  great  hop-grow- 
ing county.  I  suppose  his  audience  knew 
that  as  well  as  he;  but  he  went  on  to  ob- 
serve that  his  county  had  a  good  deal  of 
land  planted  with  hops,  and  he  thought  it 
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right  to  attend  the  meeting.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  then  entered  on  hops,  but  very 
slightly,  and  did  not  show  that  acquaint- 
ance with  the  manipulation  of  details  which 
no  one  knew  better  how  to  employ  when  a 
master  of  details;  but  it  was  a  resistless 
impulse  which  brought  him  among  those 
unfortunate  people  in  ordei^  to  point  out 
the  way  of  scdvation  to  them,  and  he  said, 
''I  would  suggest  as  a  matter  of  business*' 
— the  House  will  see  that,  unlike  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  who 
spoke  in  a  tone  of  high  feeling  and  romance, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  observing  the  di- 
vision of  labour  agreed  on,  applied  himself 
rigidly  and  without  any  chivcdrous  feeling 
to  the  part  allotted  to  him.  He  said,  **  I 
would  suggest,  as  a  matter  of  business,  that 
instead  of  their  going  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  they  should  instmot  th^ 
Members  to  ^o  at  once  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  say,  '  This  Budget  does  not 
suit  us,  and  we  will  oppose  it."  As  for 
the  Budget  itself,  the  nght  hon.  Baronet 
said  he  looked  on  it  as  ''a  rash,  meddle- 
some, and  unsatisfactory  scheme."  That 
is  all  very  well.  Begarding  the  Budget  in 
that  light,  it  is  doubtless  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  duty  to  oppose  it,  but  he  never 
thought  it  at  all  necessary  to  understand 
whether  the  hop-growers  he  was  address- 
ing partook  of  his  opinion.  He  did  not  go 
to  them  and  ask,  "  Do  you  think  the  Bud- 
get bad?"  but  he  said  "Your  particular 
interests  are  attacked,  and  therefore  turn 
against  the  whole  Budget."  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  went  on : — 

**  And  if  all  the  interests  injuriously  afleoted  by 
it  could  combine  together,  giving  up  their  imme- 
diate Tiews  with  regard  to  their  own  indiyidutl 
interests,  the  result  would  very  soon  be  to  get  rid 
of  it  altogether.  He  therefore  counselled  them  to 
unite  with  other  interests  and  bring  such  a  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  Parliament  as  woidd  put  an  end 
to  the  Budget  at  a  blow.*' 

That  is  the  disappointment  which  I  for 
one  have  undergone  in  comparing  a  decla- 
ration in  full  of  the  highest  medisaval  spirit 
made  by  the  right  hon*  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire with  the  more  practical  pro- 
ceedings of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Droitwich  as  a  matter  of  business.  Bat, 
however  that  may  be,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  proceedings  that  may  be  taken  l^ 
those  who  sit  on  the  same  b^ch  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  meeting  of  1k^ 
growers  or  others,  whether  reported  or  itoi 
reported,  having  availed  mysdf  of  the  little 
light  that  was  thrown  on  them  thzongk 
the  medium  of  the  daily  joiimai%  lai  ma 
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uowendeayour  to  deal  with  the  Motion  as  it 
stands  on  our  books,  and  apart  altogether 
from  the  question  of  what  interests  can  be 
got  to  support  it.  But  this  I  am  bound  to 
say,  after  the  challenge  given  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman — the  invitation  given  by 
him  to  those  parties — that  I  am  deeply 
convinoed  that  all  such  invitations  in  a 
country  like  England  will  miserably  fail. 
Those  who  think  that  this  Budget  does 
them  injustice  will  use  their  best  exer- 
tions to  defend  themselves  upon  their  own 
ground  and  with  their  own  legitimate  wea- 
pons, but  they  will  not,  from  fear  of  losing 
their  own  legal  privilege,  be  deluded  and 
seduced  into  an  error  so  grave  as  that  of 
absorbing  the  greatest  national  interests  in 
thoir  own  individual  and  particular  conve- 
nience as  a  class,  and  they  will  give,  I 
am  convinced,  an  impartial  judgment  upon 
the  main  issue  which  is  brought  before 
tiiem.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Whiteside),  who  spoke  last 
night,  described  the  Budget,  and  referred 
to  the  descriptions  that  had  been  given  of 
it.  He  said  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Coventry  (Mr.  Ellice)  had 
characterized  it  as  an  ambitious  Budget. 
I  know  the  position  of  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
and  I  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  quarrel 
with  him  for  the  use  of  that  epithet,  but  I 
am  sure  he  will  admit  to  me  that  if  it  shall 
be  found  that  the  people  of  England  receive 
these  financial  plans  with  approval  it  is  not 
because  they  are  fond  of  ambitious  Budgets, 
but  because  they  wish  for  measures  which 
they  think  will  contribute  to  the  extension 
of  trade  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
Some  one  else  went  far  beyond  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  and  said  it  was  an  audacious 
Budget.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman himself  would  not  go  as  far  as  that, 
but  said  it  was  a  bold  experiment  upon  the 
country.  I  am  desirous  that  the  House 
should  come  to  a  clear  and  conclusive  view 
of  the  question  who  it  is  that  is  treading 
the  safe  paths  of  experience,  and  who  it  is 
that  is  chargeable  to-night  with  objections 
and  propositions  that  are  ambitious,  that 
are  audacious,  or  that  are  bold  experiments 
upon  the  country.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright)  gave  a 
different  description  of  the  financial  scheme. 
He  gave  a  description  which  was  not  the 
most  complimentary  to  the  author  of  an 
cmbitious  Budget.  He  said,  looking  at  it 
from  a  directly  opposite  point  of  view,  **  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  lay  no 
claim  to  the  merit  of  originality,  he  is 
simply  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  those 


who  have  gone  before  him,  and  because 
those  footsteps  have  led  us  to  safety  in 
other  times  therefore  he  walks  in  tiiem 
now/'  I  affirm  that  that  is  the  true 
description  of  the  Budget.  It  does  not 
lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  originality — if 
originality  be  a  merit — ^but,  at  any  rate, 
such  have  been  the  providence  and  sagacity 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  that 
there  is  no  need  of  originality.  They  have 
laid  down  the  pattern  of  wise  and  prudent 
conduct  in  respect  of  public  finance,  and 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  follow  in  the  course 
they  have  indicated.  I  must  be  permitted 
to  say  that  I  really  pass  by  the  proposition 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  last 
addressed  us,  who  conceives  that  this  Mo« 
tion,  which  was  born  at  the  meeting  of  a 
great  party,  and  lias  been  adopted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  determination  of  a  distin- 
guished nobleman  to  come  forth  from 
almost  monastic  seclusion  to  which  he  had 
retired,  in  order  to  rescue  his  country  fi^m 
danger — I  cannot  conceive  that  such  a 
Ittotion  is  to  be  regarded  in  such  a  Hght. 
[Crtes  of  "  Who!"l  I  mean  the  Earl  of 
berby.  I  speak  from  what  I  have  seen 
reported,  distinctly  and  without  contradic- 
tion, as  having  been  the  language  of  the 
noble  Earl.  That  noble  Earl  said  that  he 
had  determined  not  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  resumption  of  his  office  as  Prime 
Minister,  after  having  twice  held  and  lost 
it  in  a  manner  not  satisfactory  to  himself, 
unless  under  circumstances  of  some  rash 
and  dangerous  scheme  vitally  assailing  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  would  come  forth  fr^m 
his  retirement  and  again  be  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  Sovereign.  [**No,  no  1"J  I 
apprehend  I  am  right  in  supposing  that 
Lord  Derby  is  at  the  command  of  his 
Sovereign.  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the 
House  by  a  verbal  contest,  but  I  imagine 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  last  spoke 
treated  this  as  a  Motion  which  did  not  dis- 
turb the  Treaty,  and  was  not  intended,  if 
carried,  to  disturb  the  Government.  As 
to  disturbing  the  Treaty,  it  is  well  known 
the  Treaty  parts  with  £1,200,000  of  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  year,  and  the  Mo- 
tion declares  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  add 
to  the  existing  deficiency  by  diminishing 
the  ordinary  revenue,  and  that  I  understand 
to  be  a  plain  and  flat  contradiction  of  our 
scheme.  In  the  same  manner  I  am  right 
in  supposing  there  is  no  hon.  Gentleman 
who  sits  opposite,  or  at  least  upon  the 
bench  inmiediately  before  me,  who  does 
not  frankly  regard  this  Motion  as  one. 
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wMdi,  if  carried,  would  render  it  impos- 
able  for  any  GoTemment  to  continue  to 
hold  office.  I  have  no  doubt  my  right 
hon.  Friend  who  spoke  last  is  the  only  hon. 
Member  here  who  holds  that  peculiar  form 
of  opinion  he  has  expressed.  ["No,  no !"] 
Let  us,  then,  understand  what  the  Motion 
is.  Is  it  aimed  at  the  Treaty  with  France 
or  is  it  not  ?  Is  it  possible  to  hold  that  a 
Motion  which  denounces  any  addition  to 
on  existing  deficiency  by  parting  with 
reyenue  can  be  thought  compatible  with 
a  Treaty  which  does  add  to  the  deficiency 
by  parting  with  considerable  revenue  ?  It 
is  a  Motion  aimed  in  terms — and  I  inter- 
pret its  spirit  solely  from  its  terms — ^it  is 
aimed  in  its  terms  and  spirit  at  the  life 
and  substance  of  the  Treaty.  But  more 
than  that,  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out 
why  I  also  say  the  Motion  repudiates  and 
condemns  in  the  mass  the  commercial 
legislation  of  the  last  eighteen  years. 
[''No!"]  Hon.  Gentlemen  say  "no." 
Permit  me  respectfcdly  to  suggest  that  I 
am  to  be  followed  in  the  debate  by  theic 
leader,  and  he  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  conveying  the  "No"  to  which  they 
wish  to  give  utterance  in  a  manner  quite 
as  effective  for  their  pmpose,  and  much 
more  agreeable  to  the  House  generally. 
The  doctrine  laid  down  is  that  it  is  not 
expedient  to  add  to  existing  deficiencies 
by  diminishing  the  ordinary  revenue.  That 
is  the  dociarine  laid  down  in  the  Motion, 
and  that  doctrine,  I  say,  is  fatal  to  every 
great  and  beneficial  change  that  has  been 
made  in  this  country  in  connection  with 
the  revenue  for  the  last  eighteen  years. 
["No,  no!"]  I  understand  hon.  Gentle- 
men to  dissent.  Let  us  go  to  the  proof. 
I  will  endeavour  to  prove  that  in  a  short 
and  simple  manner,  and,  without  referring 
to  all  operations  during  a  number  of  years, 
will  refer  only  to  three  great  crises.  Put- 
ting aside  the  greatest  of  those  events — 
the  com  law  and  the  navigation  laws, 
which  had  no  perceptible  connnoction  with 
finance — I  will  refer  to  those  great  occa- 
mons  when  we  dealt  largely  with  the 
finances  of  the  country  in  the  sense  of 
propositions  of  conunercial  reform — 1842, 
1845,  and  1853.  I  was  glad  to  hear,  when, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Bright)  last  night  said  we  were  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that 
some  hon.  Members  opposite  cried  "  No." 
It  showed  that  we  have  arrived  at  last  at 
a  time  when  it  is  admitted  that  those  prin- 
(»ples  and  that  policy  constitute  not  the 
mere  decoration  of  a  name  or  of  a  party, 
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but  a  great  national  inheritance  for  which 
contending  parties  may  honourably  strive. 
That  is  a  great  mark  of  progress,  when  we 
recollect  what  has  taken  place  within  the 
memory  of  us  all,  when  we  remember  that 
the  changes  of  1842  and  those  which  fol- 
lowed led  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bucks  to  denounce  a  Conser- 
vative Government  as  an  "  organized 
hypocrisy."  Take  that  as  a  starting  point, 
and  then  realize  the  fact  that  the  two  sides 
of  the  House  are  now  contesting  who  shall 
be  the  exponents,  who  shall  be  the  cham- 
pions, of  those  principles.  It  is  a  proof 
of  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made, 
and  the  only  question  remaining  now  is 
which  of  the  two  sides  of  this  House  is 
endeavouring  to  continue  that  progress,  and 
which  to  resist  it.  I  will  refer  to  each  of 
those  three  years — 1842, 1845,  and  1858 — 
in  order  to  show  that  in  every  substantial 
and  important  financial  change  you  will  find 
the  principles  to  be  precisely  the  same  as 
those  upon  which  the  present  Government 
has  founded  the  scheme  which  is  now  before 
the  House  and  the  country.  I  shall  place 
them  in  the  sharpest  contrast  with  the 
Motion  which  you  are  invited  to  adopt  to- 
night, which  my  right  hon.  Friend  who 
spoke  last  is  about  to  support  by  his  vote, 
and  which  declares  that  it  is  "  not  expe- 
dient to  add  to  the  existing  deficiency,  by 
diminishing  the  ordinary  revenue."  In 
1842  there  was,  as  there  is  now,  an  exist- 
ing deficiency.  It  amounted  to  £2,570,000. 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  added  to  that  existbg 
deficiency  by  diminishing  the  ordinary  re- 
venue. Ho  took  from  the  ordinary  reve- 
nue, by  the  remissions  he  made,  a  sum  of 
£1,210,000.  He  thereby  swelled  the  de- 
ficiency to  £3,780,000,  and  he  then  laid 
on  new  taxes,  of  which  the  income  tax  was 
nine-tenths,  to  the  amount  of  £4,380,000; 
thus  obtaining  a  surplus  of  £600,000.  I 
think  that  is  rather  like  the  operation 
which  you  are  now  asked  to  sanction.  In 
1845  there  was  one  point  of  difference,  and 
you  will  yourselves  judge  whether  it  is 
vital,  or  whether,  as  I  think,  it  is  compa- 
ratively unimportant,  if  it  does  not  make 
out  a  stronger  case.  In  that  year  Sir  Bo- 
bert Peel  did  not  add  to  an  existing  defi- 
ciency, but  he  created  a  deficiency,  by  con- 
verting a  surplus  into  a  deficit.  He  had, 
in  1845,  a  surplus  of  £1,420,000.  He  con- 
verted it  into  a  deficit  by  large  remissions, 
which  involved  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of 
more  than  £3,502,000.  In  that  way  he 
created  a  deficiency  of  £2,082,000.  By  re- 
newing the  income  tax,  he  obtained  Ways 
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and  Means  to  the  extent  of  £2,600,000, 
and  80  secared  a  surplus  of  £518,000.  I 
think  that,  again,  was  rather  like  the  ope- 
ration of  1842.  In  1853,  when  substan- 
tially, though  in  less  arduous  circum- 
stances, most  of  us  who  are  here  present 
heard  all  these  dismal  prophecies,  there  was 
again  an  existing  deficiency  of  £1,968,000. 
We  agam  added  to  the  existing  deficiency, 
by  diminishing  the  ordioory  sources  of  re- 
venue to  the  extent  of  £1,656,000.  In 
that  way  we  increased  the  deficiency  to  no 
less  a  sum  than  £3,624,000.  We  sup- 
plied that  deficiency  by  new  charges,  that 
were  estimated  to  yield — but,  in  point  of 
foct,  they  yielded  more— £4,090,000.,  and 
80  obtained  a  surplus  within  a  few  thou- 
sands, the  same  as  that  which  is  now  pro- 
posed-—a  surplus  of  £466,000.  In  each 
and  all  of  these  cases  you  pursued  precisely 
for  every  substantial  and  practical  purpose 
the  same  course.  Tou  eiUier  found  or  you 
ereated  a  deficiency ;  you  aggravated  when 
yon  did  not  create  it ;  you  had  it  to  deal 
with  in  each  case ;  you  dealt  with  it  after 
diminishing  the  ordinary  revenue,  by  the 
imposition  of  new  taxes ;  and  that  is  the 
essence  and  foundation  of  the  scheme  now 
before  you,  as  compared  and  contrasted 
with  those  rival  schemes,  of  which  some 
£unt  glimmerings  have  been  obtained  from 
one  or  two  of  the  less  cautious  of  the 
speeches  which  have  been  delivered  in  the 
course  of  the  present  debate.  I  may  ob- 
serve that  1853  was  so  far  distinguished 
from  the  other  oases,  that  in  that  year  not 
only  did  we  add  to  an  existing  deficiency, 
and  impose  new  taxes,  but  t^^e  House  of 
Commons,  by  so  strong  and  so  prevalent 
a  feeling,  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
country,  that  no  one  ventured  to  raise  a 
general  issue,  effected  the  operation  by 
means  of  some  indirect  taxes  laid  upon 
^irits,  but  mainly  by  direct  taxation,  and 
in  no  inconsiderable  d^ree  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  income  tax  itself.  I  contend, 
therefore,  that  by  demonstration,  and  not 
merely  by  loose  assertion,  it  is  clear  beyond 
all  doubt  or  argument,  and  in  the  rigid 
logic  of  figures  themselves,  that  the  plan 
we  are  now  proposing,  not  as  we  describe 
it,  but  as  described  in  a  hostile  Motion, 
corresponds  in  every  point  with  the  mea- 
sures of  1842,  1845,  and  1853.  If  that 
be  so,  the  issue  is  a  very  short  and  simple 
one,  because  the  question  is,  will  the 
House  stand  by  those  measures, — will  it 
endeavour  to  develope  by  further  applica- 
tion the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
founded,  or  will  it,  on  the  contrary,  at  this 


time  of  day,  declare  that  it  sees  cause  to 
renounce  those  doctrines,  and  to  adopt, 
instead  of  them,  the  opposite  principle^ 
that  it  is  ''not  expedient  to  add  to  the 
existing  deficiency,  by  diminishing  the  or- 
dinary revenue  ?"  So  far  I  have  quoted 
the  words  of  the  Motion,  but  I  will  add 
on  my  own  account  "  for  the  purpose  of 
making  those  investments  on  &e  part  of 
the  public,  which  a  long,  a  sure,  and  now 
an  unquestioned  experience  has  proved  to 
be  almost  beyond  all  other  investments 
fruitful,  wholesome,  and  reproductive."  It 
may  be  said  that  there  is  one  importuit 
point  of  difference  between  the  oircum^ 
stances  of  the  present  year,  and  those  of 
the  years  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
that  is  that  the  deficiency  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  is  much  larger  than  it  was 
upon  any  of  those  occasions.  That  is  per- 
fectly true;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  let 
the  House  refiect  whether  there  are  not 
special  circumstances  of  the  most  oogent 
character  which  almost  compel  Parliament, 
by  the  force  of  equity  and  justice,  to  re- 
cognize the  claims  of  trade,  of  industry, 
and  of  the  population  at  large  to  remis- 
sions of  taxation.  I  shall  mention  two. 
One  of  them  is  the  falling  in  of  £2,000,000, 
and  more  of  annuities,  with  respect  to 
which  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that 
some  question  at  least  arises  whether  they 
are  merely  to  be  added  to  the  means  of 
meeting  an  enormous  and  constantly  grow- 
ing expenditure,  or  whether  they  mark  aa 
epoch  at  which  we  ought  to  endeavour  to 
apply  afresh  the  principles  which  we  ap- 
plied with  such  good  effect  before.  The 
other  relates  to  the  extraordinary  resouroes 
which  we  shall  derive  during  the  present 
year  from  what  may  be  called  casoal  reoeiptSy 
that  cannot  recur.  Take  the  single  case 
of  the  sums  we  are  going  to  obtion  from 
the  malt  and  hop  credits.  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  justifying  the  application  of  those 
sums  under  the  circumstances  to  the 
services  of  the  year,  partly  because  they 
may  in  some  sense  be  set  against  the  really 
extraordinary  expenditure  to  which  we 
are  liable  on  account  of  the  military  ex- 
pedition to  China,  but  mainly  because  we 
intend  to  make  a  reproductive  use  of  the 
money.  And  though  we  begin  by  remit- 
ting taxes  we  are  going  to  create  funds, 
which  as  time  goes  on,  will  from  year  to 
year  be  constantly  adding  to  your  resources. 
Just  look  how  the  case  stands.  We  are 
going  to  apply  from  extraordinary  sources 
to  iSio  services  of  the  year  a  sum  of 
£1,400,000.    That  is  only  £700,000  less 
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than  the  whole  amount  ^e  are  to  lose  by 
remissions  of  taxation;  in  other  words, 
£700,000  is  the  whole  extent  for  the  ser- 
yices  of  the  present  year  to  which  the 
ordinary  revenue  is  really  to  be  a  loser  on 
account  of  the  remissions  we  are  making, 
and  that  £700,000  represents  three-fourths 
of  a  penny,  or  the  difference  between  9d. 
and  lOd,  in  the  income  tax.  But  I  must 
object  altogether  to  the  assumptions  of 
these  who  exclaim  against  the  reduction 
of  indirect  taxes  as  on  irretrievable  loss  to 
the  revenue.  The  receipts  from  indirect 
taxes  constantly  increase,  and  they  increase 
the  faster,  and  mainly,  because  we  reduce. 
The  receipts  from  indirect  taxes  will  be 
larger  in  the  present  year,  apart  from  the 
operation  of  the  Treaty  with  France,  than 
they  have  been,  I  believe,  in  any  past 
year  within  our  recollection, — certainly  in 
any  year  since  the  imposition  of  the  in- 
come tax.  The  difference  is  enormous  be- 
tween the  amount  at  which  they  stood 
when  the  income  tax  was  first  imposed 
and  the  amount  to  which  they  have  been 
raised  by  judicious  remissions.  But  it 
does  not  foUow  that  because  we  propose 
an  operation  of  this  kind  in  the  present 
year  it  is  therefore  to  be  repeated  every 
year.  You  commenced  these  reforms  prac- 
tically in  1842.  Yon  went  on  in  1842, 
in  1845,  in  1846,  which  was,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  year  of  the  whole.  In  1849  you- 
repealed  the  navigation  laws.  In  1850 
and  1851  you  returned  to  the  repeal  of 
taxation,  chiefly  indirect.  In  1853  you 
made  another  large  remission  of  taxation. 
Between  1842  and  1853  there  were  not^ 
less  than  seven  or  eight  years  in  which 
you  made  these  operations ;  and  what  has 
happened  since  ?  For  seven  years,  owing 
to  the  circumstances,  we  will  suppose,  of 
the  time,  the  application  of  the  principle 
has  been  intermitted  altogether;  and  then 
comes  a  year  when  you  have  an  extra- 
ordinary relief  from  the  public  debt,  and 
when  you  are  going  to  apply  extraordinary 
means  to  the  services  of  the  year.  With 
an  interval  of  seven  yeara  since  you  have 
done  anything  for  the  further  application 
of  your  principle,  is  it  strange  that  you 
should  be  asked  to  recur  to  a  beneficial 
practice  ?  You  may  tell  me  that  this  is  a 
year  of  great  expenditure,  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  an  unfit  year;  but  do  you  who 
say  that  promise  me  that  there  will  be 
great  relief  from  that  expenditure  next 
year?  If  it  were  in  a  year  of  great  ex- 
penditure, with  the  prospect  of  immediate 
relief,  I  grant  you  it  might  be  better  to 
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undergo  the  inconvenience  and  forego  the 
benefit,  and  wait  for  a  year  or  a  couple  of 
years  before  proposing  what  we  propose 
to  do  now.  But  what  is  the  spirit  shown 
on  the  other  side,  not  by  all  hon.  Gentle- 
men  opposite,  but  by  the  Mover  of  this 
Motion,  whom  I  take  as  an  excellent  spe» 
cimen  of  the  distinguished  class  to  which 
he  belongs  ?  "What  is  the  spirit  whiqh  he 
shows,  and  what  is  the  spirit  of  the  Mo- 
tion with  regard  to  expenditure?  Does 
this  Motion  condemn  our  great  expendi- 
ture ?  Does  this  recognize  it,  as  I  believe 
it  is  generally  recognized  on  this  side  of 
the  House — as  far  as  it  is  approved — as  a 
necessity,  but  a  painful  necessity,  to  which 
we  submit  because  we  think  high  interests 
require  it,  but  from  which  we  are  desirous 
to  escape — from  which  we  hope  to  escape, 
and  from  which  we  are  determined  to  keep 
in  our  own  hands  the  means  of  escaping  r 
That  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  expendi- 
ture is  supported  on  this  side  of  the  House ; 
but  is  that  the  spirit  of  the  hon.  Mover  ? 
On  the  contrary,  he  pours  contempt  on 
times  of  economy — he  fears  we  shall  get 
back  to  those  times  to  which  he  applies 
the  miserable  epithet  of  "cheeseparing" 
— he  seems  to  give  countensmce  to  tiie 
discrediting  assertion  that  the  Ministers 
and  the  Parliament  of  England  have  given 
way  to  this  cheeseparing  economy.  Why, 
who  have  been  the  Ministers  during  whose 
time  economy  has  been  most  in  vogue? 
I  do  not  speak  of  those  who  live  and  sit 
on  this  bench.  I  speak  only  of  the  dead. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington — than  whose 
Administration  none  did  more,  according 
to  its  time  and  circumstances,  for  economy 
— ^Lord  Grey,  Lord  Melbourne,  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Those  are  the  men  under  whom, 
by  whose  countenance,  and  by  whose 
labour  rules  of  thrift  were  applied  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  State;  and  those  are 
the  men  upon  whom  the  Mover  of  this 
Motion,  partly  by  its  terms,  and  partly  by 
the  language  by  which  he  expounds  them, 
thinks  fit  to  throw  a  slur  as  cheeseparing 
economists.  Sir,  I  have  admitted  that  it 
is  impossible  to  expect  a  rapid  return  for 
this  benefit;  that  we  have  entered — ^though 
I  trust  the  Estimates  for  the  present  year 
are  exceptional — on  a  high  level  of  ex- 
penditure. But,  being  on  that  high  level 
of  expenditure,  and  having  heavy  burdens 
to  bear,  can  we  not  strengthen  ourselves 
for  tho  task  by  means  which  in  former 
years  were  found  so  efficacious,  and  again 
apply  the  principles  which  were  applied 
in  1842,   in   1845,   and  in   1863?     Sir, 
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there  is  another  view  of  this  case,  to  which 
no  allusion  has  been  made  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  have  spoken  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  but  which  I  must  confess 
impresses  itself  very  forcibly  upon  my 
mind,  and  it  is  this : — I  heard  with  pain 
the  speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Portsmoutti  (Sir  F.  Baring) 
which  gave  the  weight  of  his  authority, 
not  so  far,  as  I  could  understand,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Motion,  but,  at  any  rate,  in 
disapproval  of  the  financial  proposals  of 
the  Government.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
referred,  and  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Stamford  (Sir  StaflEbrd  Northcote)  re- 
ferred, to  a  political  reason  for  the  recom- 
mendation of  schemes  different  from  those 
of  the  Government.  My  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Stamford  gave  us  a  glimpse 
of  finance  to  which  he  would  gladly  have 
been  a  party,  and  he  said  that,  instead  of 
an  income  t»x  of  lOd,  in  the  pound,  we 
ought  to  have  an  income  tax  of  7d.  in  the 
pound.  My  first  objection  to  that  agree- 
able suggestion  is,  that  he  proposed  en- 
tirely to  abolish  the  very  small  and  modest 
surplus  which  I  asked  the  House  to  provide, 
and  that  entire  abolition  of  surplus  is  not, 
as  I  understand,  a  condition  or  character- 
istic of  safe  or  prudent  finance.  My  hon. 
Friend  proposed  to  restore  to  the  revenue 
what  we  take  away.  He  proposed  to  tuke 
away  d-lOths  of  tiio  income  tax,  or  about 
£3,550,000,  and  the  difference  between 
those  sums  swallowed  up  the  modest  sur- 
plus which  I  have  asked.  That  is  my 
first  objection  to  the  suggestion  of  my 
hon.  Friend.  "  Aye,  but,"  says  my  hon. 
Friend,  "you  have  always  an  increase 
from  indirect  taxes."  Yes,  Sir,  but  it 
happens  that  we  have  reckoned  that  in- 
crease already;  we  have  taken  it  at  as 
high  an  amount  as  the  opinion  of  the 
official  persons  who  are  entitled  to  the 
greatest  consideration  warrants  us  in  taking 
it,  and  I  need  not  tell  my  hon.  Friend  we 
cannot  eat  the  cake  and  have  it  too— -we 
cannot  reckon  a  sum  twice  on  the  same 
side  of  the  account.  But  then  my  hon. 
Friend  said  he  would  provide  a  surplus  by 
new  taxes.  By  what  new  taxes?  By 
taxes  on  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
country.  Depend  upon  it  if  ever  you  adopt 
a  stationary  finance — stationary  in  fact, 
but  retrogressive  in  spirit — ^you  will  not 
simply  stand  still;  you  will  lose  those  con- 
tinual supplies  welling  forth  year  by  year 
from  the  fountains  which  prudent  legisla- 
tion has  opened,  and  you  will  be  obliged 
to  make  provision  by  new  taxes,  to  which 
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my  hon.  Friend  so  very  mildly  glanced. 
My  hon.  Friend  said,  and  my  right  hon. 
Friend  also  (Sir  F.  Baring)  also  said,  we 
do  not  make  proper  provision  for  1861. 
Supposing  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had 
attained  a  Spartan  heroism,  and  were  as 
rigid  financiers  as  they  are  Puritanical 
Free-traders  when  it  suits  them,  and 
they  had  said,  "  It  is  intolerable  that  this 
£1,400,000  should  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses you  propose ;  take  £1,000,000  of  it 
and  apply  it  to  the  payment  of  Exchequer 
bonds;"  I  am  not  sure  that  they  would 
have  made  a  good  party  Motion  or  that 
they  would  have  had  the  hop-growers  to 
assist  them ;  Jbut  they  would  have  acted 
on  those  high  principles  of  finance  which 
I  must  say  have  for  many  years  been  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  party  which 
they  claim  to  represent.  But  it  is  not  so. 
They  ask  you  to  give  the  utmost  possible 
relief  to  the  class  which  chiefly  returns 
Members  to  Parliament, — nothing  to  any 
other  class, — and  to  apply  the  malt  and 
hop  credits,  not  with  a  view  to  repro- 
duction, but  as  an  expedient  to  meet  ex- 
penditure in  a  dead  season,  in  accordance 
with  a  poUcy  which  provides  from  hand 
to  mouth,  looks  not  to  the  future,  and  con- 
tains within  it  no  germ  of  vigour  or  possi- 
ble improvement.  My  hon.  Friend  said, 
"  Take  care  what  you  are  doing,"  and  he 
was  echoed  by  my  right  hon.  Friend.  What 
are  we  doing  ?  We  leave  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1861  to  make  provision  for  1861, 
as  we  are  making  provisions  for  1860 ;  and 
the  reason  of  that  proceeding  is  not  con- 
cealed. It  is  a  very  plain  reason, — that 
we  do  not  recognize  the  expenditure  now 
going  on  as  fixed  and  immutable.  We 
wish  it  to  be  watched  by  the  people  of 
England,  to  be  controlled  by  Parliament, 
and  therefore  it  is  well  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  dependent  on  Parliament 
for  a  portion  of  the  revenue,  instead  of  its 
being  absolutely  fixed  in  all  its  parts,  in 
order  that  Parliament  shall  have  control 
over  the  taxes.  Here  I  think  I  am  en- 
titled to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  my  right 
hon.  Friend.  He  did  not  speak  of  great 
expenditure  as  desirable,  or  to  be  looked 
on  with  indifierence.  He,  I  thought,  firom 
the  tone  of  his  speech,  looked  with  anxiety, 
which  in  my  idea  every  prudent  states- 
man must  feel,  to  see  the  expenditure  in- 
creased. I  have  no  article  of  faith  more 
cardinal  than  that  large  expenditure  is 
not  only  an  evil  in  itself,  but  constitutes 
a  social  and  political  danger  to  the  coun- 
try. But  my  right  hon.  Friend  said,  "You 
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will  never  get  down  the  expenditure  until 
you  refuse  some  of  the  taxes,"  and  yet  he 
objects  to  us  when  the  course  which  we 
take  is  to  leave  in  the  Parliament  of  next 
year  the  power  of  employing  that  lever, 
if  it  thinks  fit,  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
on  the  expenditure  of  the  country.  I 
must  say  wo  are  acting  on  the  principle 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  and  I  shall  bo 
very  sorry  if  we  have  not  his  aid  to  give 
it  effect.  £nt  here  he  and  my  hon.  Priend 
came  in  and  intimated  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  danger  in  leaving  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  next  year  to  make  provisions  for 
the  exigencies  of  next  year,  because  it  is 
likely  to  be  a  Keformed  Parliament ;  and 
so,  because  it  is  likely  to  b*e  a  Keformed 
Parliament,  you  are  to  tie  up  its  hands,  as 
a  man  who  holds  an  estate  in  fee  simple, 
and  has  got  a  disreputable  son,  entails  and 
hampers  it  in  every  way  he  can,  for  fear  his 
son  will  abuse  his  power.  That  is  the 
spirit  in  which  we  are  to  act  towards  the 
Keformed  Parliament.  We  are  to  go  and 
say  to  an  additional  portion  of  the  people, 
"We  hold  you  worthy  to  be  associated 
with  your  fellow-citizens  in  the  great  and 
noble  office  of  choosing  your  representatives 
in  Parliament,  but  when  those  representa- 
tives come  and  take  their  seats  in  the 
old  British  House  of  Commons  they  shall 
find  the  House  denuded,  as  far  as  we  can 
effect  it,  of  some  of  its  powers.  They 
shall  find  that  wo  have  done  for  them 
something  we  thought  dangerous  to  allow 
them  to  do  for  themselves.''  If  there  is 
to  be  a  reform  of  Parliament^ — ^if  masses  of 
our  fellow-countrymen  now  excluded,  be 
they  great  or  small,  are  to  be  admitted  to 
the  fi*anchise— let  those  who  are  returned 
to  the  new  House,  when  they  assemble, 
be  heirs  to  every  power,  to  every  privi- 
lege, and  to  all  the  liberty  of  the  old ;  and 
do  not  let  us  presume  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  jealousy — perhaps  of  disloyalty 
and  disorder — by  promulgating  the  doc- 
trine that  in  proportion  to  the  larger  num- 
ber of  the  people  responsible  for  the  elec- 
tion and  conduct  of  Parliament,  the  powers 
of  that  Parliament  are  to  be  limited.  That 
is  one  way  of  guarding  against  the  dangers 
of  a  reformed  Parliament,  and  it  is  a  way 
which,  under  pretence  of  guarding  against 
them,  in  fact,  aggravates  their  dangers. 
There  is  another  method  of  proceeding, 
which  I  hope  this  House  will  pursue. 
TVe  are  at  ^H^esent  returned  by  undoubt- 
edly  a  most  intelligent  portion  of  the  po- 
pulation, but  a  portion  more  limited  in  its 
numbers  than  we  think  desirable.     We 
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are  about  to  admit  new  classes  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  franchise.  I  have  got  the 
specific  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  F. 
Baring)  for  making  the  new  Pai'liament 
innocuous,  and  I  am  not  able  to  adopt  it 
I  will  give  him  mine,  and  leave  the  House 
to  judge  between  us.  It  is  a  very  simple 
one.  When  the  new  class  sends  to  Par- 
liament representatives  who  will  be  more 
peculiarly  its  own ;  when  these  newly- 
elected  stewards  enter  upon  the  dischai^e 
of  their  functions ;  when  they  come  to  re- 
view the  actions  of  their  predecessors,  let 
them  find  that,  though  we  represented  but 
a  part  of  the  people,  yet  to  the  best  of  our 
opinions  and  the  best  of  our  judgment,  we 
held  fairly  the  scales  of  justice  between 
class  and  class,  and  studied  the  interests 
of  all  alike.  And  now  I  make  my  second 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Commons.  I  ask 
you,  which  of  the  two  plans  before  you 
best  coiTesponds  to  the  description  I  have 
given  ?  You  know  well  that  the  interests 
of  different  classes  are  materially  affected 
by  different  kinds  of  taxation.  Hear  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  BuckiDgham 
(Mr.  Hubbard).  How  eloquent  he  is  on 
the  sufferings  of  the  long  annuitants.  I 
am  very  glad  that  the  long  annuitants 
should  have  a  representative  in  this 
House;  but  there  are  classes  which  are 
not  represented,  and  I  want  to  know  what 
sort  of  justice  it  is  proposed  to  do  them  by 
the  plan  of  the  Government  and  tho  plan 
of  the  party  opposite  respectively  ?  Here, 
again,  I  must  resort  for  a  few  minutes  to 
figures  to  prove  my  case,  and  they  shall  be 
the  last.  I  apprehend  it  is  an  admitted 
proposition  that  in  a  certain  relative  man- 
ner, but  with  much  of  substantial  truth, 
we  may  say  that  indirect  taxes  upon  com- 
modities are  paid  in  a  large  proportion  on 
a  number  of  articles  of  consumption  by  the 
unrepresented  classes,  whereas  the  income 
tax  is  paid  aljiost  entirely  by  the  repre- 
sented classes,  and  in  a  great  degree  by 
the  wealthy  classes  of  the  country.  These 
are  tho  terms  in  which  I  would  state  the 
incidence  of  the  two  kinds  of  taxation;  and 
bearing  these  terms  in  mind,  I  beg  the 
House  to  observe  what  has  happened.  8ix 
years  ago  came  the  Kussian  war,  and  we 
had  to  make  great  additions  to  the  taxation 
of  the  country.  The  House  thought  fit 
to  make  those  additions  in  certain  propor- 
tions betAveen  what  was  direct  and  what 
was  indirect  taxation.  I  put  out  of  view 
now — what  if  not  put  out  of  view  would 
make  for  my  own  side — ^the  additional 
taxea  laid  on  spirits^  because  I  conoeive 
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they  were  permanent  additions  to  the  re- 
venue which  we  gladly  adopted,  irre- 
spective of  the  question  of  what  class  they 
favoured,  and  I  look  only  to  the  temporary 
additions  which  the  House  of  Commons 
made  to  the  taxation  for  the  purposes  of 
the  war.  They  were  these — In  1854  and 
1855,  we  laid  on  for  the  purposes  of  the 
war  £8,557,000  of  direct  taxes ;  and  in  the 
same  years,  also  for  the  purposes  of  the 
war,  putting  aside  the  spirit  duties, 
£5,450,000  of  indirect  taxes.  The  House 
will  see  that  this  is  in  the  proportion  very 
nearly  of  eight  to  five ;  eight  representing 
the  direct,  and  five  the  indirect  taxes. 
That  was  the  measure  and  the  mode  of  the 
deviation  which  we  made  at  that  period 
from  our  old  system  of  taxation,  and  I 
think  the  House  will  go  with  me  when  I 
say  that  it  was  desirable  when  peace  re- 
turned, and  we  began  to  remit  those  taxes, 
that  we  should  not  remit  exclusively  or 
mainly  the  taxes  paid  by  the  classes  that 
returned  us  to  Parliament;  but  that  we 
should  have  observed  the  same  proportion, 
or  at  least  a  proportion  equally  favourable 
to  the  classes  not  directly  represented  here. 
What  have  we  done  ?  Have  we  conformed 
to  that  law  ?  Does  the  plan  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Qovemment  conform  to  it?  Does 
the  plan  of  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
conform  to  it  or  reverse  it  ?  Here  are  the 
figures,  and  I  must  say  they  are  more 
curious  than  satisfactory.  In  1857-8  we 
retained  of  direct  taxes,  above  the  standard 
provided  for  peace — ^nearly  £2,000,000. 
We  retained  of  indirect  taxes  £3,000,000— 
those  on  tea  and  sugar.  In  1858-9,  when 
the  right  hon.  GenUeman  opposite  was  in 
office,  we  retained  of  direct  taxes  of  the 
WOT — none  at  all  of  indirect  taxes — 
£3,000,000.  In  1859-60  we  put  on  of 
income  tax  £4,000,000,  not  done  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  but  done  by 
the  present  Government,  in  order  to  meet 
the  charge  of  the  Estimates  in  the  main 
prepared  by  their  predecessors,  and  we  still 
retained  £3,000,000  indirect  taxes  on  tea 
and  sugar.  In  point  of  fact,  if  we  take  the 
totals  of  1857  and  1858,  we  levied  of  the 
direct  taxes  of  the  war  £2,000,000  and  of 
the  indirect  taxes  of  the  war  £6,000,000, 
and  whereas  they  have  been  laid  on  in  the 
proportion  of  8  to  5,  not  much  short  of 
double,  they  were  retained  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  to  3.  The  proceedings  of  last 
year  somewhat  rectified  this,  because  then 
weshould  have  paid  up  to  April£6,000,000 
of  the  direct  taxes  of  the  war,  and 
£9,000,000  of  indirect  taxes— the  propor- 


tion still  standing  at  2  to  3,  instead  of,  as  it 
ought,  at  3  to  2.  If  the  House  has  fol- 
lowed me  in  these  figures,  I  think  it  is 
clearly  demonstrable  that,  if  this  House 
really  wishes  to  show  the  reformed  Parlia- 
ment which  is  to  follow  us  that  we  have 
done  justice  as  between  class  and  class, 
something  is  due  from  us  to  the  consumers 
of  the  great  commodities  in  which  the 
people  take  an  interest,  and  to  the  relief 
which  is  a£fbrded  to  those  classes  by  the 
remission  of  duties  afiecting  trade.  And 
here  let  me  say  this — that  if  an  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  says  we  have  made  a  great 
mistake  in  selecting  the  paper  duty  for  re- 
mission instead  of  the  tea  and  sugar  duties 
— though  I  may  differ  from  him,  though  I 
may  enter  into  on  argument  to  show  that 
it  would  be  better .  for  the  masses  that  the 
paper  duties  should  be  repealed,  still  we 
stand,  at  any  rate,  upon  common  ground ; 
and  I  am  ready  to  admit  that,  as  far  as 
principle  is  concerned,  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  tea  and  sugar  would  be  as  just 
in  intention  towards  the  masses  of  the 
people  as  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  paper. 
But  that  is  not  the  fact.  Every  proposal 
that  has  proceeded  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House  goes  on  the  principle  of  main- 
taining not  only  every  farthing  affecting 
the  trading  interest,  but  every  forthmg  of 
the  duties  in  which  the  masses  of  the 
people  are  directly  concerned  as  consumers. 
If  Iwere  to  take  it  as  a  bum  in  arithmetic, 
the  real  state  of  the  case  is  this : — ^In  pro- 
portion to  the  nine  millions  that  we  have 
levied  of  indirect  war  taxation  since  the 
war,  if  we  had  observed  the  same  rule 
which  we  observed  in  laying  it  on,  we 
should  have  levied  £14,000,000  of  direct 
taxation.  Instead  of  that  we  have  levied 
£6,000,000,  and  the  balance  of  £8,000,000, 
according  to  the  principle  adopted  by  Par- 
liament, is  still  duo  to  those  classes  whose 
demands  we  ought  first  to  have  relieved. 
It  is  under  these  circumstances,  when  we 
have  kept  up  heavy  charges  on  articles  con- 
sumed by  the  people,  in  which  the  labour- 
ing man  takes  a  great  interest,  that  we  are 
again  asked  to  administer  relief;  for  I 
admit  that  a  penny  in  the  pound  is  a  great 
relief  to  the  classes  which  have  so  long 
been  subject  to  the  burden  of  the  income 
tax.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  issues 
which  have  been  raised.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  longer  to  detain  the  House. 
When  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  regret  that 
an  unnecessarily  high  income  tax  should 
be  levied,  I  certainly  agree  with  them.  I 
am  sorry  that  any  high  income  tax  should 
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be  levied,  whether  necessary  or  iinneces- 
sary.  "Wo  will  debate  on  the  meaning  of 
these  terms  when  the  proper  time  comes. 
Por  the  present,  I  have  endeavoured  to. 
direct  your  attention  to  this  fact,  that  the 
main  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  North  Essex  is  a  proposal 
which  attacks  the  whole  of  the  past  course 
of  commercial  legislation  since  1842|  and 
which  stigmatizes  it  for  the  past,  and  which 
renounces  it  for  the  future.  I  have  also 
shown  that,  if  Parliament  is  to  be  reformed, 
the  best  security  we  can  take  for  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  for  the  loyalty  of 
the  people  under  the  action  of  the  new 
system,  is  to  show  that  we  have  done  jus- 
tice to  all  classes  while  the  old  one  was  in 
existence.  Upon  these  two  issues  jointly 
and  without  fear  I  commit  the  Motion  to 
the  decision  of  the  House,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced both  that  their  decision  will  be 
conclusively  favourable  to  the  scheme  of 
the  Government,  and  likewise  that  in  de- 
livering it  the  House  of  Commons  will  do 
no  more  than  echo  back  the  voipe  which 
has  sounded  throughout  the  nation  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other. 

Me.  DISRAELI :  I  rise,  Sir,  to  answer 
the  challenge  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  to  interpret  that  indignant  negative 
which  ho  heard  from  my  hon.  Friends 
behind  me.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  stated  that  the  Motion  made  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Essex  is  one 
that  impugns  the  whole  policy  of  com- 
mercial legislation  for  the  last  eighteen 
years .  He  says  that  the  measures  which 
ho  has  introduced  and  the  policy  which 
he  recommends  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  which  on  preceding  occasions  have 
received  the  sanction  of  Pariiamcnt,  and 
the  approbation  of  the  nation.  He  says, 
that  if  the  House  accedes  to  this  Motion 
we  are  declaring  that  we  entirely  disap- 
prove all  that  has  been  done  in  those 
eighteen  years  to  revise  our  Conmiercial 
Code.  But  I  join  issue  at  once  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  deny  the  simi- 
larity between  the  measures  which  he 
introduces  and  those  to  which  he  refers. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1842,  in  1845,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  in 
1853,  certainly  found  or  made  deficits,  but 
when  they  proposed  a  tax  like  the  income 
tax  it  was  for  a  period  which  covered 
the  interval  during  which  the  experi- 
ment might  have  fair  play.  "What  we 
charge  against  the  measures  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  this, — that  he  has  found 
a  deficit  and  made  a  deficit,  and  has  not 
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proposed  measures  which  will  secure  fair 
play  to  any  experiment  by  which  that  de- 
ficit can  be  supplied.  The  whole  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  depended  on 
this  point.  If  the  position  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  not  sound — as  I  hope  I 
shall  succeed  in  showing  to  the  House— the 
whole  of  his  conclusions  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  House,  I  am  sure,  will  generously  re- 
member, though  the  hour  is  late,  that  this 
is  not  an  occasion  on  which  I  could  shrink 
from  expressing  my  opinions.  I  will  there- 
fore consider,  as  briefly  as  I  possibly  can, 
and  for  the  moment  in  a  merely  financial 
point  of  view,  the  plan  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  I  will  see  how  it  agrees 
with  the  position  he  has  laid  down,  and 
how  you  can  reconcile  it  with  the  character 
he  has  given  of  the  Motion  of  my  hon. 
Friend.  Of  this  Budget  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  I  would  say  this — ^that  it  aims 
at  too  much  and  provides  too  little.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  finds  a  deficit :  he 
increases  that  deficit,  and  he  closes  his 
proposition  with  introducing  a  tax  of  a 
very  extensive  character  and  which  is  to 
exist  only  for  a  short  term.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has,  I  think,  estimated 
his  deficiency  at  nearly  nine  millions  and 
a  half— £9,400,000.  When  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  made  his  financial  state- 
ment the  Army  Estimates  were  not  on  the 
table,  at  least  few  Gentlemen  had  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  of  studying  them ;  I,  at 
least,  had  not  been  able  to  examine  them. 
But  I  think  no  one  can  deny,  who  has 
since  looked  over  these  Estimates,  that 
it  would  be  a  moderate  calculation  to 
assume  that  the  army  expenditure  will 
not  be  less  than  a  million  beyond  what 
appears  in  these  accounts.  We  have 
heard  to-night  that  regiments  have  been 
sent  to  China  from  the  Indian  establish- 
ments, and  that  the  moment  they  arrive 
in  China  they  will  be  on  the  British  estab- 
lishment. We  have  also  heard  to-night 
of  regiments  from  India  which  are  ex- 
pected in  England,  and  which  the  moment 
they  arrive  will  be  on  the  British  estab- 
lishment. In  the  Estimates  we  found  one 
Vote  of  half  a  million  for  the  Chinese  war, 
which  every  one  felt  at  the  moment  was  a 
ludicrous  amount. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
Vote  of  credit  represents  the  whole  charge 
of  the  Chinese  war.  It  only  represents  cer- 
tain extraordinary  charges  which  oould  not 
be  stated  in  the  ordinary  Estimates. 

Mk.  DISRAELI :  Certainly  the  sum  of 
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£500,000  would  appear  at  the  first  blush 
very  unequal  to  the  occasion.  The  Esti- 
mate has  already  assumed  the  dimensions 
of  £850,000. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER was  understood  to  dissent. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Without  at  this  hour 
dwelling    too    much    on   the   Estimates, 
it  would  be  a  very  sanguine  anticipation 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  suppose  that 
the  deficit  assumed  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  not  be  exceeded.     The  right 
hon.    Gentleman,    with    this    deficit    of 
£9,400,000,  will  next  year  find  wanting 
those  malt  and  hop  credits  for  £1,400,000, 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,   and 
against  the  appropriation  of  which  I  en- 
ter my  protest  as  a  measure  utterly  un- 
sound in  finance,  and  of  which  I  am  quite 
surprised  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  ever  have  proposed  to  avail  him- 
self.    I  remember  that  in   1852  I  pro- 
posed,  as  a  measure  of  reform,  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  very  small  office  connect- 
ed with  the  Treasury  which  had  a  com- 
paratively small  sum  of  public  money  in- 
trusted to  its  administration;  I  believe  not 
more  than  £350,000.    I  proposed  that  that 
sum  should  be  taken  in  the  revenue  of 
the  year,  and  I  did  so  only  in  order  to  secure 
a  surplus,  so  that  the  amount  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  found  in  the  balances 
of  the  Exchequer,  to  which  it  belonged. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  denounced  that 
project  as  one  which  could  be  justified  on 
no  ground  whatever,  and  called  for  the 
reprobation  of  Parliament  upon  it;    but 
what  he  is  now  doing  is  just  the  same 
thing,  only  upon  a  much  greater  scale,  and 
under  circumstances  much  less  justifiable. 
Then  we  have  in  addition  the  question  of 
the  million  of  Exchequer  bonds.      We 
are  told,  Sir,   that  the  country  is  in  a 
position  of  unexampled  prosperity.     If  we 
cannot  pay  our  debts  at  such  a  time, 
when  can  we  ?  When  I  asked,  the  ot  her 
night,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  in 
the  absence  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
how  and  when  he  proposed  to  pay  that 
million  of  Exchequer  bonds,  the  reply  I 
received  was  a  courteous  reminder  that  I 
had  in  1858  postponed  the  payment  of 
£2,000,000  of  Exchequer  bonds.     Surely 
he  recollected    the  circumstances   under 
which  I  took  that  step?    That  was  not  a 
time    of    unexampled    prosperity.      The 
country  was  still  staggering  under  a  great 
commercial  panic.   The  month  before  Par- 
liament met,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  minmum  rate  of  discount  was  10  per 


cent,  and  it  was  felt  by  everybody  that  it 
was  totally  impossible  under  those  circum- 
stances to  propose  taxes  which  would  press 
especially  on  the  commercial  classes,  then 
suffering  from  such   startling  and  fatal 
depression.     The  proposition  I  made  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  House,  and 
no  one,  under  the  circumstances,  raised  the 
slightest  protest  against  it ;  but  I  see  no 
similarity  between  the  circumstances  of 
that  year  and  those  of  this  year  of  unri- 
valled prosperity  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing.  What  we  object  to  in  the  scheme 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is,  that 
it  does  not  resemble  the  transactions  of 
1842  or  of  1845.     It  does  not  resemble 
the  operations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  even 
those  operations  of  1853  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  introduced  in  this 
House.     It  is  because  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has   neglected  to  take  the  same 
security  for  the  future,  because  we  find 
his  plan  is  improvident,  and  consequently, 
under  the  circumstances,  extremely  dan- 
gerous, that  we  ask  the  House  to  inter- 
pose  and  express  its  opinion  upon  the 
propositions  submitted  to  them.      What 
will  be  our  situation  a  year  hence?     It 
may  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances  be 
discreet   to   indulge   in  very  prospective 
finance  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  it  would  be 
perfect  madness,  in  our  present  situation, 
not  to  contemplate  what  will  be  our  posi- 
tion in  1861.     The  right  hon.  Member  for 
Portsmouth  (Sir  Francis  Baring),  who  has 
some  experience  on  such  subjects,  has  cal- 
culated the  amount  of  probable  deficit.     I 
confess  I  shall  be  surprised,  I  need  hardly 
say  pleased,  to  find  it  does  not  exceed  that 
amount;  but  if  the  possible  deficit  in  1861 
be  merely  £12,000,000,  surely  the  House 
should  pause  before  it  sanctions  the  pro- 
position of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
should  hesitate,  with  such  a  prospect  in 
view,  before  it  accedes  to  measures  which 
must  ncccssanly,  according  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentlem£in*8  own    account,   increase 
the  deficit  and  augment  the  pressure  of 
1861.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seems 
to   be   disappointed   that  more  than  one 
speaker  in  this  debate  has  contemplated 
the  dangerous  and  inevitable  consequen- 
ces, in  such  a  state  of  affairs,  of  attempt- 
ing to  fasten  the  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try upon    direct  taxation;    and  he  has 
brought  forward  a  paper — and  it  is  not 
the  first  time  that  he  has  had  recourse  to 
documents  of  that  kind — to  show  how,  in 
all  recent  impositions  of  taxation,  there 
has  not  been  that  fair  proportion  between 
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direct  and  indirect  taxation  imposed  which 
he  feels  to  be  just  and  believes  to  be  highly 
politic.    But  there  is  this  fallacy  in  the 
paper  liirhich  the    right  hon.  Gentleman 
ready  and  the  inferences  which  he  draws 
from  it.    We  do  not  object  to  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  direct  taxation  in  our  financial 
system.    What  we  do  object  to  is  that 
direct  taxation  should  take  the  form  of  an 
income  tax  on  this  large  scale.     It  is  not 
fair  in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  always  to 
state  the  question  as  one  of  competition 
between  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  and 
describe  this  side  of  the  House  as  being 
always  the  advocates  of  the  indirect  against 
the  direct  system.     The  question  is  not 
as  to  which  system  is  superior.     There 
are   but  few  in   this   House  who   con- 
template   a   time    when    a    considerable 
amount  of  indirect  taxation  must  not  form 
part  of  our  financial  system.      But  the 
question  is  whether  that  form  of  direct 
taxation,  which  no  one  has  denounced  in 
more  unsparing  language  than  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,    tho    national    evib    of 
which  ho  has  proclaimed,  the  demoraliz- 
ing influence  of  which  on  tho  people  he 
has  described  in  glowing  terms,  shall  con- 
tinue to  exist,  and  not  only  exist,  but 
be   increased    under    his  administration, 
and  go  on  increasing  in  a  ratio  that  none 
can    contemplate   without    apprehension. 
That  is  the  question.    More  than  one  hon. 
Gentleman  has  addressed  us  in  this  way. 
We  who  object  to  this  form,  I  will  say 
to  this  excess  of  direct  taxation,  are  told 
we  arc  advocating  the  interests  of  a  class, 
and  that  we  do  not  consider  sufficiently 
the  interests  of  the  masses,  that  we  now 
learn  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer will  probably  elect  the  new  Par- 
liament.    I  deny  the  justice  of  this  ob- 
servation.    There  is  a  class  of  political 
philosophers,  certainly  represented  in  the 
present   House  of  Commons,  who  think 
that  they  can  elevate  a  nation  by  degrad- 
ing it  into  a  mob.    Sir,  I  do  not  share 
their  opinion.    The  contributors  to  the  in- 
come tax  are  of  various  classes  in  the  state, 
numerous,   of  very  diflFerent  degrees  of 
wealth,  cultivation,  and  position.     But  it 
is  no  doubt  true  that  those  who  pay  the 
income  tax  are,  generally  speaki^,   the 
flower  of  the  nation.    They  represent  the 
traditions,   the  experience,  the  domestic 
integrity,  and  the  moral  qualities  of  the 
nation ;  and  it  is  to  their  high  spirit  and 
constancy,  from  the  highest  to  the  hum- 
blest, that  the  State  must  look  in  the  hour 
of  exigency.     It  is  not  true  that  the  con- 
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tributors  to  the  income  tax  are  a  class  apart 
from  the  grt^at  body  of  the  nation;  though 
divided  into  many  degrees  they  are  an  im- 
portant portion  of  that  body.   I  will  not  go 
into  the  subject  of  the  comparative  pres- 
sure of  taxation,  or  inquire  whether  those 
who  fall  under  the  imposition  of  the  income 
tax  do  not  suffer  more  severely  than  any 
of  the  working  classes  of  this  country.     I 
acknowledge  how  irapoitant  it  is  to  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  working  classes ; 
I  know  how  much  depends  on  their  ample 
and  remunerative  employment ;  and  know- 
ing how  they  contribute  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country  I  feel  their  ccmdition  ought, 
by  all  means,  to  be  elevated  and  improved. 
And  I  know  that  you  cannot  accomplish 
such  a  result  better  than  by  extending  the 
commercial  relations  of  this  country  with 
others,  and  putting  an  end  to  those  re- 
maining burdens,  that  press  on  trade  and 
industry.     All  these  are  high  objects  of 
policy   that   the    vast  majority  of  this 
House  are  prepared  by  great  efforts  to 
accomplish.     But  you  can  accomplish  this 
result  on  certain  conditions — namely,  that 
they  arc  practicable,  and  consistent  with 
our  financial  position.     Sir,  I  would  now 
say  a  word  on  this  Commercial  Treaty 
with    France.      I  entirely  approve  any 
means  that  will  increase  our  commercial 
relations  with  that  country.      ITiat  has 
been  for  many  years — at  least  a  quarter  of 
a  century-:— the  object  of  constant  solici- 
tude on  the  part  of  many  successive  Go- 
vernments.   In  1840  we  were  informed — 
not  officially,  but  it  was  well  known — that 
a    commercial    treaty   with  France  was 
negotiated.      I  am  not  aware  of  the  real 
reason  why  that  treaty  was  not  ratified, 
but  I  believe  that  the  difficulty  did  not 
come  from  the  French  Government.     I 
should  not  have  alluded  to  the  subject  if 
it  had  not  been  mentioned  by  a  Member  of 
the  Cabinet,  nor  should  I  have  felt  at  li- 
berty to  state  what  I  am  about  to  say  but 
for  what  has  fallen  to-night  from  a  servant 
of  the  Crown.      Sir,  in  1852,  when  I  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  was  not  in 
office  a  month  before  I  made  an  attempt 
to  establish  increased  commercial  relations 
with  France?  When  the  Secretary  of  State 
(the  Earl  of  Malmesbury)  had  opened  tho 
more  formal  business  of  tho  negotiation  he 
requested  me  to  place  myself  in  communi- 
cation with  Earl  Cowley,  and  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  him  on  the  subject, 
which  I  did.    I  do  not  say  that  the  result 
of  our  labours  would  have  taken  the  form 
of  a  treaty.   Perhaps  the  alterations  would 
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not  have  been  ro  extensive  as  those  con- 
templated by  the  present  Government,  but 
at  any  rate  ihey  would  not  have  been  of  a 
despicable  character  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  and  they  woald  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  tho  mutual  operation  of  our  re- 
spective tariffs.  What,  Sir,  was  it  that 
unfortunately  prevented  those  arrange- 
ments ?  Towards  the  end  of  the  autumn 
circumstances  occurred  that  rendered  it  our 
duty  when  Parliament  assembled  to  pro- 
pose a  great  increase  of  our  armaments.  I 
found  it  impossible,  to  have  a  peace  Budget 
and  a  war  expenditure.  I  was  the  victim, 
and  my  Budget  never  iccovered  that  fatal 
blow.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  we  have 
none  of  those  prejudices  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  imputes  to  us  against  in- 
creasing our  commercial  relations  with  the 
French  Government.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  that,  if  the  condition  of  affairs  per- 
mitted, there  is  nothing  more  desirable  than 
that  those  relations  should  be  enlarged,  and 
even  if  they  took  the  form  of  a  treaty  I 
tiiink  I  could  endure  it.  What  I  object  to 
in  this  Treaty  is,  that  irrespective  of  the 
financial  considerations  involved,  it  is  a 
very  bad  Treaty.  I  do  not  think  there 
ever  was  a  treaty  drawn  np  apparently 
with  less  forethought  or  less  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  with  which  tho  negotia- 
tors had  to  deal,  which  altogether  contains 
8b  many  arrangements  injurious  not  only 
to  the  trade  of  England,  but  also  inferen- 
tially  and  ultimately  to  that  of  France,  or 
which  is  better  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  discord  and  dissension  between  the  two 
countries.  It  would  not  be  convenient 
now,  at  this  hour,  to  go  into  the  details 
of  ike  Treaty,  which  would  of  itself  re- 
quire rather  an  elaborate  speech;  but  I 
think  that  famous  clause  relating  to  coal, 
for  example,  is  a  very  great  mistake,  and, 
if  it  is  acceded  to,  ought  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  reciprocal  engagement  on  the 
part  of  France  that  all  com  coming  to  this 
country  should  be  exported  free  of  duty. 
'Then  the  arrangement  about  silk  in  the 
Treaty  is  extremely  imperfect.  Some  silk 
Bianufactures  enter  France  at  a  duty  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  which  will  now  be  charged 
thirty  per  cent.  It  is  a  great  error  l^^at 
Franco  should  be  permitted  by  this  Treaty 
to  levy  an  export  duty  on  raw  silk,  when 
ber  manufactured  articles  of  silk  are  to  be 
admitted  to  our  markets  duty  free.  There 
are  many  other  details,  some  of  which  are 
important,  but  which  I  will  not  weary  the 
House  with  at  this  hour.  I  object,  how- 
ever,  to  the  Treaty  as  an  ill-drawn  instru- 


ment, and  one  which,  under  any  circum- 
stances, ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  criticism  and  opposition.  But  what 
I  particularly  object  to  is,  that  by  enter- 
ing on  this  Treaty  the  Government  have 
increased  that  deficiency  of  the  revenue 
under  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
suffering.  I  will  say  thisijof  the  Treaty, 
that  it  adds  certainly  to  our  deficit  a  sum 
of  £1,200,000  immediately;  but  it  is  so 
drawn  that  in  respect  to  wine,  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  brings  his  new 
duties  into  full  operation,  his  tests,  I  feel 
persucded,  will  desert  him.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand how  be  will  put  his  machinery 
into  such  order  that  his  wines  can  bo  en- 
tered without  a  much  greater  sacrifice  of 
revenue  than  he  contemplates.  If  that  be 
so,  his  loss  of  revenue  will  be  much  more 
considerable,  perhaps  £500,000  more  than 
he  contemplated  in  the  statement  he  made 
when  he  opened  his  Budget  to  the  Houso. 
As  regards  commercial  intercourse  with 
France,  there  is  on  this  side  of  the  House 
no  political  opposition  to  such  a  course, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  readi- 
ness to  enter  into  arrangements  for  that 
object.  But  we  object  to  the  Treaty  as  a 
Treaty  not  skilfully  negotiated,  and  as  one 
that  occasions  a  considerable  deficiency  in 
our  revenue,  probably  a  much  more  consi- 
derable deficiency  than  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  estimates.  We  object  also 
to  the  time  at  which  it  is  brought  forward, 
because  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
himself  has  confessed  that  the  French  Go- 
vernment were  prepared  to  postpone  the 
Treaty  till  1861.  [Mr.  Gladstone:  The 
operation  of  the  Treaty].  There  were 
secret  negotiations,  and  there  is  not  tho 
slightest  reason  why  the  Treaty  should  not 
have  been  ratified,  and  remained  a  secret 
Treaty,  till  it  was  carried  into  operation. 
But  we  must  consider  the  Budget  of  this 
year  combined  with  the  Budget  of  1 853, 
for  this  is  a  complement  of  that  Budget, 
and  they  are  in  fact  inseparably  united. 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  financial 
propositions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer  in  1853,  and  cannot  we  draw  some 
warning  from  their  fate  as  to  the  probable 
result  of  the  financial  arrangements  of 
1860?  There  are  four  great  features  of 
the  financial  scheme  of  1853 — that  famous 
scheme,  the  praises  of  which  have  been  so 
much  celebrated,  and  on  the  credit  of 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
fiourished  till  he  made  his  financial  state- 
ment for  1860.  The  first  feature  of  that 
celebrated  Budget  was,  I  will  not  say  one 
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to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  but  to  reduce 
the  interest  paid  to  public  creditors.  We 
afterwards  had  an  ambiguous  apology  dt)m 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  when  he  embarked 
in  that  enterprise  he  was  not  aware  that 
it  was  necessary  to  give  a  notice  of  six 
months  to  the  holders  of  £500,000,000  of 
stock  before  they  could  be  paid  off— ^  cir- 
cumstance which,  of  course,  somewhat  in- 
terfered with  the  operation.  The  right 
hon.  Cbntleman  himself  acknowledged  ti^at 
his  scheme  was  an  abortion.  1  may  say,  in 
passing,  what  is  perhaps  not  known  to  the 
House,  that  it  was  an  abortion  whith  cost 
us  the  whole  of  the  balances  in  the  Exche- 
quer, and  when  we  entered  on  the  tlussian 
war  our  balance  in  the  Treasury  was  little 
more  than  £1,000,000.  Well,  so  much 
ibr  the  first  great  feature,  and  first  great 
failure  of  the  Budget  of  1 853.  The  second 
feature  of  that  fiboancial  scheme  was  the 
reduction  of  the  tea  duties  to  1«.  a  pound. 
I  think  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  that 
was  a  measure  which  had  been  adopted 
^m  his  predecessor.  I  had  the  honour, 
on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Derby's  Govern- 
ment, to  propose  that  the  tea  duties  should 
be  redu(^  to  1«.  a  pound;  and  had  the 
proposition  then  been  carried  into  law  a 
duly  of  U.  only  would  now  have  been 
paid.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  adopted 
generally  the  plan  I  proposed,  but  with 
his  eager  mind  he  proposed  what  he 
thought  a  more  rapid  and  less  methodical 
arrangement.  He  wished  to  do  it  quicker 
than  I  suggested;  and  what  has  been 
the  result  ?  The  duty  on  tea  is  not  1«.  a 
pound ;  it  is  much  more ;  and  I  observed, 
from  what  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  tea 
trade  the  other  day,  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  received,  apparently  with 
no  disrelish,  a  suggestion  from  some  gentle- 
men present  that  the  duty  at  the  present 
exigency  should  be  made  one  penny  a 
pound  more.  [Mr.  Gladstone  :  I  did  not 
approve  of,  but  dissented  from  that  sug- 
gestion]. One  great  advantage  of  this 
debate  is  that  wc  are  favoured  with  a 
running  commentary  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  [A  laugh].  I  never  object 
to  being  interrupted,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  in  future 
bear  interruptions  with  as  much  patience 
as  I  do.  This,  then,  was  the  second  great 
feature,  and  the  second  great  failure,  of  the 
Budget  of  1853.  On  the  third  feature  of 
that  Budget— the  Succession-Tax — I  need 
sa^  little.  This  is  the  great  measure  which 
'""4  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
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sympathy  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham (Mr.  Bright).     Here  was  a  tax  di- 
rected against  the  landed  interest — a  cir- 
ciunstance  which  recommended  itself  very 
much  to  that  hon.  Gentleman's  fovour,  and 
which  in  1860  was  to  produce  two  millions 
of  money.      The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer told   us  then    that  with  those 
£2,000,000,   and  the  £2,000,000  which 
we  should  acquire  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
terminable  annuities  he  should  have    a 
pretty  good  sum  in  hand  to  assist  him  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  income  tax.     Well, 
the  year  1860  has  arrived,  in  which  this 
succession  tax  was  to  produce  £2,000,000 
per  annum,  and  the  result,  we  find,  is 
that  it  has  actually  produced  about  one- 
third  that  sum.     This  was  the  third  great 
feature  of  the  Budget  of  1853,  and  the 
third  great  failure.     The  fourth  great  fea- 
ture, and  one  much  larger  in  its  proportions^ 
is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  House 
— that  which  relates  to  the  income  tax, 
which,  in  a  manner  which  gained  for  him 
the  applause  of  all  parties  and  the  assent 
of  a  grateful  country,  he  told  us — mast^- 
piece  of  statesmanship !  —was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1 860  to  terminate  altogether. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  that  promise,  we  find 
that  the  income  tax  of  1853  is,  unfortu- 
nately, still  alive ;  nay,  more,  that  it  is  a 
child  which  has  greatly  grown.     The  in- 
come tax  of  1 853,  in  short,  which  year  after 
year  was  to  diminish,  and  which  in  the 
present  year  was  entirely  to  cease,  has  now 
increased  to  more  than  4  per  cent,  or  at  the 
rate  of  lOd,  in  the  pound.     This,  Sir,  was 
the  fourth  great  feature  of  the  famous 
Budget  of    1853,   and  the  fourth  great 
failure.     Such,  then,  was  the  scheme  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  it  is  in 
consequence  of  that  great  financial  sue* 
cess  that  we  are  asked  to  place  confidence 
in  the  wild  and  improvident  propositions 
to  which  our  assent  is  now  invited.     But  I 
will  not  state  the  case  unfairly  to  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer.     He  has  remind- 
ed the  House  that  causes  have  intervened 
to  prevent  the  realization  of  calculations 
which  no  one  could  control,  and  to  those 
causes  it  is  that  ho  attributes  the  utter  fiEdl«> 
urc  of  his  arrangements.  The  Bussian  war 
broke    out    contrary  to  his  expectation. 
Now,  before  I  touch  briefly  on  that  war, 
let  me  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  the  plea  put  forward  because  of  it 
has  no  validity  whatever,  so  far  as  regards 
his  attempts  to  account  for  not  keeping  his 
engagement  with  respect  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  income  tax.    Did  he  not,  let 
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mo  a«k,  ratify  that  policy  and  repeat  those 
engagements  in  1857,  when  he  ciiticised 
the  Budget  of  the  right  hon.  fiaronet  the 
Member  for  Radnor(8ir  G.  Lewis),  long, 
be  it  recollected,  after  peace  had  been 
proclaimed?  Why,  Sir,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  then  the  apostle  of  the 
same  policy  as  in  1853,  and,  so  far  as 
speeches  can  bind  him,  he  must  admit  that 
he  recommended  the  same  policy  and  con- 
templated the  same  results.  !Nay,  more ; 
at  a  still  more  recent  period,  when  I,  in 
1858,  occupied  the  position  which  he  now 
holds,  when  by  course  of  law  the  income 
tax  was  to  have  lapsed  to  5<?. — half  its 
proposed  amount — he  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer),  still  &dthful  to  his  old 
views,  sanctioned  the  measures  which  I 
proposed,  and  bound  himself  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  same  compact  to  which  in 
1853  he  stood  pledged.  But  now,  what, 
let  me  ask,  is  the  plea  which  he  puts  for- 
ward for  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  to 
which  I  have  referi'ed  ?  We  now,  instead 
of  witnessing  the  termination  of  the  income 
tax,  are  called  upon  to  assent  not  only  to 
its  great  increase,  but  to  sanction  an  ar- 
rangement by  which,  in  all  probability, 
another  appeal  in  the  same  shape  will  next 
year  be  rendered  necessary,  when  we  shall 
be  asked  to  continue  this  tax  in  an  aggra- 
vated form.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
however,  tells  us  that  to  the  Bussian  war 
we  are  to  attribute  the  utter  failure  of  the 
Budget  of  1853;  but  let  me  remind  the 
House,  in  dealing  with  that  plea,  that  we 
now  know  much  more  with  respect  to  that 
war  than  we  did  seven  years  ago.  We. 
have  had  since  laid  on  this  table  the  secret 
correspondence  which  took  place  between 
Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  St.  Fetersburgh 
and  the  Members  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  John 
Bussell)  being  then,  as  at  present,  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs.  That  correspon- 
dence was  laid  on  the  table  in  the  spring 
of  1854.  From  the  circumstance  of  my 
receiving  authentic  information  which  led 
me  to  infer  its  existence,  the  noble  Lord 
was  obliged  ultimately  to  produce  it.  What 
appeared  by  that  correspondence  ?  Why, 
this — that  no  sooner  had  Lord  Derby's 
Government  been  expelled  from  office  thim 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  disclosed  to  their 
Bucoessors  his  designs  on  Turkey.  Am  I 
using  an  exaggerated  phrase  in  saying 
that  immediately  the  Earl  of  Derby's  Go- 
vemm^t  left  office  this  disclosure  was 
made  ?  I  have  a  very  good  witness,  for- 
merly a  great  commeroiad  authority,  now 


a  great  diplomatic  one,  the  secret  negotia- 
tor at  Paris — Mr.  Cobden.  I  saw  him 
rise  in  tbis  House,  and  heard  him  say 
that  there  never  was  a  vote  in  his  life 
he  regretted  more  than  the  one  which  ex- 
pelled the  Earl  of  Derby  from  office  in 
1852,  because  he  said  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  from  the  information  we 
possess,  that  that  vote  produced  the  Bus- 
sian war.  On  the  let  of  January  the  de- 
spatch was  dated  which  informed  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  to  invade  Turkey. 
The  Menschikoff  mission,  which  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen recollect,  followed  in  due  course, 
and  yet  it  was  with  all  this  knowledge^ 
unless  the  right  hon.  Gentieman,  with  his 
eager  nature,  was  so  absorbed  in  his  office 
that  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  public 
affairs  generally — that  he  brought  forward 
his  famous  Budget  of  1853  with  all  those 
arrangements  which  only  a  state  of  con- 
tinuous peace  could  justify.  He  held  out 
to  a  Parliament  that  had  repudiated  the 
income  tax,  that  had  insisted  that  it  should 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  this 
mode  as  the  satisfactory  one  of  settling 
those  long  differences,  while  the  right  hon. 
Gentieman  must  have  been  aware  that  Eu- 
rope was  on  the  eve  of  a  great  convulsion, 
and  of  a  war  into  which  England  would 
not  be  inferentially  and  indirectly  drawn, 
but  one  in  which  she  must  have  been 
the  prime  actor,  for  her  interests  were 
about  to  be  assailed.  But  is  that  all? 
We  know  that  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  act- 
ed with  great  hesitation,  with  great  doubt 
and  perplexity,  watching  with  keenness 
the  conduct  and  temper  of  the  British  €k)- 
vemment ;  and  if  it  had  appeared  to  pos- 
sess any  energy  or  real  decision,  would  he 
not  have  been  arrested  in  his  fatal  course  ? 
But  we  know  from  the  personal  confes- 
sions of  that  (Government  itself,  that  their 
Cabinet  was  the  scene  of  internal  dissen- 
sion— ^we  know  that  there  were  two  par- 
ties in  it,  and  if  the  present  Prime  Minis- 
ter had  been  Prime  Minister  then,  the  war 
would  not  have  taken  place.  There  was  a 
party  over  which  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  pre- 
sided, which  exercised  an  influence  greater 
than  that  of  the  present  Premier  and  the 
Foreign  Secretary ;  and  that  was  the  party 
that  produced  peace  Budgets  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  preparing  war  arma- 
ments. And  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
Has  the  House  forgotten — ^England,  I  am 
sure,  has  not  forgotten  that  famous  Vote  in 
1854,  in  Supply,  when  the  Chancellor  of 
theExchequer---determined,  forced  at  last 
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to  take  a  new  couTse,  which  would  arrest 
that  of  the  Emperor,  and  show  him  that 
England  was  not  to  be  trifled  with — ^pro- 
posed that  a  few  battalions  of  Guards  should 
be  sent  to  Malta,  and  proposed  also  the  Vote 
^at  shouldpay  for  their  passage  back.  Who 
can  be  surprised  at  what  took  place  ?  Three 
months  after  such  feeble  conduct  on  the 
pert  of  the  Government,  the  war  was 
begun;  and  what  were  the  consequences 
of  that  war?  An  addition  to  your  debt 
of  £40,000,000  —  an  annual  charge  of 
£1,180,000,  exactly  the  sum  you  are  going 
to  pay  annually  for  the  French  Treaty  of 
Commerce.  And  now  we  are  told  we  have 
great  and  successful  financiers — statesmen 
who  produce  the  great  budgets  of  1853 
and  1860 — men  who  think  oidy  of  the  in- 
cidence of  taxation  on  the  working  classes 
—who  shrink  from  expenditure,  who  call 
for  retrenchment,  who  make  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  lighten  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation on  the  people.  Why,  if  these  great 
statesmen  had  only  shown  a  little  more 
fOTesight  and  firmness,  and  prevented  that 
Russian  war  which  they  precipitated  by 
their  feebleness,  the  incidence  of  taxation 
would  have  been  very  considerably  light- 
ened. Does  not  this  prove  that  other 
qualities  than  mere  political  economy  are 
necessary  for  the  government  of  a  nation  ? 
I  tdd  you  that  &s  Budget  of  1853  was 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  1860. 
You  see  how  completely  the  Budget  of 
1853  has  failed  in  all  its  four  features. 
You  see  why  it  failed — because  external 
circumstances,  that  were  not  foreseen  by 
one  who  ought  to  have  been  prescient,  in- 
terfa:^  in  a  great  degree  with  their  con- 
summation. What  is  the  state  of  aflairs 
now?  Is  the  aspect  more  serene  than  it 
was  in  the  spring  of  1853  ?  No  man  can 
suppose  that  the  right  hen.  Gentleman  is 
now  ignorant  of  the  state  of  external  poli- 
tics. If  the  Budget  of  1860  ends  in  that 
coafusion  which  I  believe  awaits  it,  and 
Hiust  await  all  schemes  so  utterly  impro- 
Tident,  the  right  hen.  Gentleman  will  not 
be  able  to  tell  us  next  year  that  his  plans 
have  been  frustrated  by  external  causes 
iHiich  he  could  not  foresee.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  takes  a  great  interest  in 
tiie  affairs  of  Italy.  He  has  quarrelled 
with  his  old  fri^d  the  Pope,  as  he  has 
^arrellod  with  many  others  of  his  old 
mends.  That  Christian  chari^  he  grudged 
me  a  share  of  the  other  night,  he  now 
denves,  I  beUeve,  from  the  Greek  Church. 
^ut  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  this 
floose,  when  we  have  a  scheme  of  finanee 


of  this  improvident  description  plaoed  be- 
fore us — when,  with  a  deficit  existing,  a 
further  deficiency  is  created,  and  that  tax 
increased  which  in  the  moment  of  emer- 
gency should  be  the  source  on  which  we 
ought  most  to  rely,  I  think  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  consider  what  is  the 
state  of  our  Foreign  affairs,  and  what  is 
really  contained  under  that  phrase  which 
so  glibly  runs  through  the  mouths  of 
men  —  the  affairs  of  Italy.  Sir,  the  af- 
fairs of  Italy  at  this  moment  involve  the 
greatest  causes  which  can  possibly  impel 
men  to  action,  or  which  can  influence  the 
destinies  of  empires.  Totally  irre^)ective 
of  many  causes  of  comparative  insignifi- 
cance, all  of  which  in  old  days  might  have 
produced  war,  you  have  in  Italy  now  three 
matters  edone,  any  one  of  whi(^  is  enough 
to  convulse  the  world.  You  have  the  ques- 
tion of  Papal  supremacy,  you  have  the 
question  of  the  natural  boundaries  of  em- 
pires, you  have  the  question  of  the  na- 
tionality of  races;  each  of  the  first  two 
have  before  this  time  produced  the  Icmgest 
and  most  sanguinary  struggle  in  the  me- 
mory of  man.  The  question  of  Papal 
supremacy  gave  you  once  the  thirty  years' 
war.  The  question  of  the  natural  boun- 
daries of  empires  gave  you  the  long  war  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Those  questicms 
are  still  in  existence;  and,  in  addition, 
you  have  a  new  one,  t^e  solution  of  whi^ 
cannot  be  xdtimately  avoided,  perhaps  can- 
not be  long  delayed — the  question  oi  the 
nationality  of  races.  Are  we  to  be  told, 
in  such  circumstances  as  these,  that  dl 
a  Statesman  should  do  is  to  simplify  a 
tariff?  Was  there  ever  a  moment  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  when  we  ought 
more  to  husband  our  resources?  Is  this  a 
time  wantonly  to  put  an  end  to  the  sources 
of  your  ordinary  revenue  ?  Is  this  the 
time  you  should  fix  upon  to  anticipate  the 
resources  of  your  direct  taxation  ?  There 
is  not  a  man  out  of  this  House,  if  th^  be 
any  man  in  it,  who  doubts  the  propriety 
of  the  course  we  ought  to  pursue.  I  think 
the  course  recommended  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  naost  improvident — I  could 
use,  but  I  will  not,  a  much  stronger  phrase 
— ^that  ever  yet  was  counselled  to  Pariia- 
ment.  I  should,  imder  ordinary  circum- 
stances, hesitate  to  support  it ;  but  in  a  mo- 
ment  like  this  I  feel  it  my  duty  utteriy  and 
emphatically  to  protest  against  it.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  B.  Osborne) 
spoke  with  great  friendliness  to  me  this 
evening,  and  told  me  aloud,  though,  of 
course,  in  confidence,  that  I  had  recom- 
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mended  a  very  unwise  course  to  my  hon.  |  confess,  after  the  announcement  of  the 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  fran- 
chise is  to  be  given  to  the  masses,  I  admit 
that  no  Beform  Bill  we  could  bring  for- 
ward could  vie  with  the  coming  measure 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.     But  I 
think  I  have  a  right,  under  these  cir* 
cumstances,   to  say  that  neither  I,  nor 
my  Colleagues,  after  that  vote,  are  at  all 
anxious  to  attempt  to  re-oocupy  the  places 
we   then    filled.     I  may,   at  least,   say 
for  myself,   that  having  for  more  than 
two  years  led  this  House  in  a  minority^ 
I  shrink  from  the  renewed  anxiety  and 
responsibility  of  soch  a  post ;  and  I  would 
recommend   no    Gentleman  ever  to   ac* 
cept  such  a  position  who  has  any  regard 
for  his  nervous  system.     The  important 
office  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer fills  gives  ample  opportunity  to 
his  eager  mind  and  his  impetuous  rhe- 
toric.    Perhaps  in  moments  of  solitary 
aspiration  he  may  haye  wished  to  occupy 
the  proud  post  of  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  no  doubt  he  could  fill  efil- 
oiently.    But  from  what  I  have  observed 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  tempera- 
ment, I  think  I  may  tell  him  tiiat  it  is 
well  for  him,  however  eminent  his  posi- 
tion, that  he  reposes  at  least  for  a  time 
beneath  the  miUa  sapietUia  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  the  calm 
patience  of  tlie  noble  Premier.     Although, 
however,   we   are  neither  anxious,   nor, 
perhaps,   able,    to  disturb   you  in   your 
seats,   are  we    to  forget  our   duties .  as 
Members  of   this  House?      Are   we  to 
forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
English  nation,  and  that  i^ere  is  such  « 
thing  to  fulfil  as  public  duty  ?    No,  Sir ! 
We  are  conscious  of  that  duty.     We  will 
not  enter  into  comlnnations  and  cabals  to 
embairass  the  Government.  I  have  hoard  in 
this  debate  agreat  deal  about  what  are  called 
party  questions,  and  there  is  noUiing  upon 
which  there  appears  to  me  such  confrision 
in  the  minds  of  men,  and,  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  in  the  minds  of  Members  of 
Parliament,   as  upon  this  subject,     ffir, 
when  a  great  political  party  chooses  on 
on  some  technical  ground  and  narrow  issue 
to  join  with  a  section  of  their  opponents 
and  upset  a  Government,  their  conduct 
may  be  liable  to  great  public  reproach.    I 
say  "  may  be  liable"  because  even  in  suck 
a  case  combination  might  be  an  act  of  duty, 
if  they  thought  that  the  general  conduct 
of  the  Government  was  pernicious  and  they 
had  the  means  and  opportunity  of  rectify'^ 
ing  it.    But  when  a  great  pirty,  on  a 


Friend,  the  Member  for  Essex,  in  advi»ing 
him  to  propose  that  Motion,  which  ho  did 
with  so  much  spirit  and  promise.     The 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  asked  why  we 
proposed  such  a  Besolution,  why  wo  did 
not  admit  the  principle  of  the  Budget — 
that  is  to  say,  the  principle  of  the  policy — 
and  worry  the  Government  in  Committee. 
We  should  then  have  got  a  great  deal  of 
assistance ;  the  hon.  Member  would  have 
helped  us  himself;   and  we  might  have 
beat  the  Government  in  detaiL    I  have 
no  doubt  the  hon.  Member  would  make 
a  much  moi'e  adroit  leader  of  a  party 
than  I  can  pretend  to  be ;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  only  with  the  assistance  and  constant 
indulgence  of  my  friends,  that  I  can  for  a 
moment  underte&e  the  cares  and  duties  of 
the  post  I  now  occupy.     But  I  must  tell 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  he  has  to- 
tally mistaken  the  motives  which  influence 
us  on  this  occasion,  and  which  are  totally 
different  from  those  which  would  regulate 
his  conduct.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer seemed  to  deride  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (Mr.  Walpolc)-  a  speech  in- 
spired, I  believe,  by  as  true  a  sense  of  pa- 
triotism, and  characterized  by  as  becom- 
ing  an   eloquence    as   any   speech    ever 
made  in  this  House.     Hie  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  seemed  to  deride  the  pos- 
sibility that  we  had  any  object  in  the 
course  we  have  taken  but  to  embarrass 
and  subvert  the  Government.     "  If  those 
are  your  views  of  finance  and  policy,"  said 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,    "it  is  your 
duty  to  terminate  our  Ministerial  career, 
and  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  do  that, 
you  ought  not  wantonly  to  embarrass  us." 
That  was  the  argument  he  used.   But,  Sir, 
I  remember  the  Parliament  I  am  now  ad- 
dressing.    I  remember  it  is  a  Parliament 
summoned  by  the  Queen  under  the  advice 
of  counsellors,  of  whom  I  formed  one  my- 
self;  and  that  Pariiament,  on  its  meeting, 
though  by  a  very  narrow  majority,  de- 
clared that  they  had  no  confidence  in  the 
then  Government  of  Her  Majesty.     They 
had  no  confidence  in  our  Foreign  policy ; 
they  had  no  confidence  in    our  Reform 
principles.    What  confidence  the  present 
Parliament  has  in  theForeignpolicy  of  the 
present  Government,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
decide.     All  I  know  is,  that,  so  far  as  I 
can  form  an  opinion,  the  affairs  of  Italy 
are  in  exacUy  the  same  position  as  when 
Parliament  was  prorogued  in  August  last. 
So  far  as  the  Beform  Bill  is  concerned,  I 
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question  of  policy,  financial,  commercial,  | 
or  diplomatic,  come  forward  to  assert  dis- 
tinct principles,  and  to  adrocate  an  intelli- 
gible course,  which  none  can  misappre- 
hend, and  with  which  I  believe  a  great ' 
portion  of  the  nation  sympathizes,  to  hold  ! 
up  such  a  party  movement  as  liable  to  | 
reproach  is  to  confound  the  nature  of 
things,  and  not  to  comprehend  the  scope 
and  spirit  of  our  Constitution.  It  is  the 
duty,  the  noblest  duty  that  can  fall  to 
Members  of  this  House,  to  fulfil  such  a 
task.  It  must  always  be  the  lot  of  only 
the  minority  to  be  Ministers  of  State,  but 
it  is  the  privilege  of  all  to  have  views  upon 
political  affiEurs,  to  support  those  views  with 
eloquence  in  l^is  House  if  they  desire  it 
and  have  the  gift,  but,  at  all  events,  in 
honourable  combination  with  those  with 
whom  they  have  community  of  sentiment 
to  assert  with  their  votes  their  influence 
and  their  opinicms.  Sir,  such  is  now  the 
course  which  we  are  about  to  take.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  the  proposition  of  the  Go- 
vernment is  one  pemiciouB,  improvident  in 
finance,  not  to  say  profligate  —  one  that 
may  lead  this  country  to  an  extremity  of 
circumstances  this  time  next  year  which 
few  can  contemplate  without  the  utmost 
alarm.  I  wish  to  see  such  a  course  arrest- 
ed. I  do  not  know  what  7)rolonged  dis- 
cussions in  this  House  may  not  effect.  I 
have  little  hope  or  supposition  that  by  as- 
serting our  policy  in  this  straightforward 
manner  we  can  accomplish  that  object  at 
present.  But,  in  affirming  the  Resolution 
of  my  hon.  Eriend  the  Member  for  Essex, 
which  declares  that  to  add  to  a  deficiency 
in  finance  is  a  proceeding  to  be  deprecated, 
and  that  we  ought  not  to  disappoint  the 
just  expectations  of  the  country  by  largely 
increasing  the  income  tax,  we  assert  a 
principle  which  we  believe  in  and  will 
maintain.  Those  just  expectations  I  for 
one  will  not  deceive,  and  to  that  country  I 
ultimately  appeal. 

VisoouOT  PALMERSTON:  Sir,  I  am 
not  about  to  follow  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Disraeli)  either  in  discussing  the 
details  of  the  Budget  of  1853,  the  causes 
and  events  of  the  Russian  war,  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  or  the  nervous  system  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  which,  however,  I 
may  be  allowed  in  passing  to  say  I  feel 
great  and  unfeigned  pleasure  in  finding  to 
be  in  so  good  a  condition.  But  I  wish, 
even  at  this  late  hour,  in  a  few  brief  sen- 
tences to  recall  the  House  to  the  subject 
which  has  really  now  to  be  decided.  And 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  a  more  important 
Mr.JHirwli 


question  never  was  comprised  wi^in  the 
six  short  lines  of  a  Resolution,  ample 
enough  in  itself  for  the  deciBion  of  Par- 
liament without  mixing  it  up  with  the 
various  topics,  some  personal,  and  some  of 
a  more  general  character,  in  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  thought  fit  to 
indulge  in  his  speech.  The  Resolution 
moved  is  one  of  the  most  important  that 
in  so  short  a  compass  has  ever  been  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament.  It  contains  a  de- 
cided opinion  on  two  great  questions— one 
relating  to  our  commercial  relations  wit^i 
foreign  countries,  the  other  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  our  own  internal  resources. 
Either  one  or  the  other  would  have  been  a 
fit  subject  for  separate  discussion.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Essex  has  judged  fit  to 
put  both  together ;  and  the  result  he  hopes 
to  accomplish  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  rejection  by  anticipation,  without 
any  detailed  discussion,  the  Treaty  with 
France  and  the  Budget  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend.  That  intention  may  be  sufficiently 
gleaned  from  the  words  of  the  Resolution ; 
and,  if  any  doubt  of  it  has  existed,  it  has 
been  dispelled  by  the  frank  avowal  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  shall  not  go  into 
any  details  either  of  the  Treaty  or  the 
Budget.  The  Government  is  about  to  in- 
vite the  House  to  a  discussion  in  which 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  may  be 
considered ;  and  we  have  to  propose  Reso- 
lutions in  all  the  other  parts  of  our  financial 
arrangement.  I  now  only  wish  to  recall 
the  House  to  the  subject  in  debate,  and  to 
entreat  it  to  consider  well  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  its  Vote.  By  the  Treaty  with 
France  we  have  accomplished,  in  regard  to 
our  commercial  relationB  with  that  country, 
what  has  been  the  object  of  many  successive 
Governments  and  Ministries,  what  was  the 
object  of  the  Government  of  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  was  a  Mem- 
ber. He  has  even  stated  that  he  should  not 
have  objected  to  put  into  the  shape  of 
a  treaty  the  arrangements  negotiatei  by 
that  Government  with  the  Government 
of  France.  The  Resolution,  nevertheless, 
which  he  supports  calls  on  the  House  to 
do  what  will  be  equivalent  to  the  entire 
rejection  of  the  present  Treaty.  With  re- 
gfmi  to  the  Budget,  and  that  part  of  the 
Resolution  that  deals  with  the  income  tax^ 
if  the  House  agrees  to  it,  it  will  set  aside 
summarily  all  the  financial  arrangements 
proposed  by  the  Grovemment.  I  will  not 
deal  with  that  part  of  the  Resolution  that 
refers  to  the  additional  penny  on  the  in- 
come tax.    I  presume  the  framers  of  the 
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Bosolution  do  not  wish  to  abolish  the 
income  tax  altogether.  But  the  latter  part 
of  the  Resolution  does  dispose  of  the 
Budget,  as  the  fonner  part  disposes  of  the 
Treaty  with  .France.  This  part  of  the 
Amendment  is  advocated  on  the  ground  of 
the  increased  naval  and  military  expendi- 
ture  of  the  country.  That  augmentation 
neither  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  nor  the 
country  has  found  fault  with.  Indeed,  it 
has  rather  been  forced  on  the  Government 
by  public  opinion.  I  fear  that  no  great 
diminution  of  that  expenditure  can  be  ex- 
pected within  any  short  period  of  time. 
Then  to  meet  it  I  say  it  is  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  endeavour  to  increase  the 
resources  of  the  country  by  all  the  means 
by  which  they  can  intelligently  be  in- 
creased. And  one  mode  of  improving 
those  resources  is  to  increase  our  commer- 
cial transactions  with  that  great  country 
that  lies  at  your  doors.  Those  increased 
commercial  transactions  must  necessarily 
add  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  this 
country.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  this 
Treaty  ought  not  to  come  into  operation  at 
once,  because  it  was  secretly  concluded, 
and  pledges  the  sources  of  the  revenue  of 
the  country  for  a  year  to  come.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  Government 
who  could  keep  secret  a  treaty  of  that 
sort  would  deserve  the  highest  censure  of 
Parliament  and  the  country.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  suppose  that  a  treaty  of  that  kind 
could  be  kept  secret.  I  say  that,  if  we 
are  in  a  position  in  which  we  have  to  face 
a  large  expenditure,  it  behoves  us  to  do 
all  we  possibly  can  to  increase  the  national 
resources ;  and  the  treaty  we  have  con- 
cluded with  France  has  that  direct  ten- 
dency, having  regard  to  the  friendly  and 
commercial  relations  in  which  it  will 
place  us  with  our  great  neighbour.  But, 
more  than  that,  the  example  which  has 
been  sot  by  France  and  England  will  be 
followed  by  other  countries,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade  being  thus  laid  as  the 
foundation  of  the  intercourse  between 
those  two  great  countries,  will  necessarily 
draw  by  its  example  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  into  the  same  course.  This  Treaty 
will  not  only  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great 
increase  in  the  intercourse  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  but  will  have  the  eflfect 
of  spreading  over  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  those  great  principles  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  which  will  lead  to  the 
prosperity  and  augment  the  resources  and 
happiness  of  all.  And  when  we  are  in- 
creasing   our   commercial  relations  with 


other  countries,  it  would  be  unwise  not  to 
free  the  industry  and  develop  the  resources 
of  our  own.  Surely,  when  we  are  pur- 
suing that  course  which  was  followed  with 
such  signal  success  in  1842,  1845,  and 
1853,  we  are  but  doing  that  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  do — namely,  setting  free  the 
springs  of  industry  at  home,  and  by  that 
means  augmenting  the  resources  of  the 
country.  I  entreat  the  House  not  to  be 
led  away  by  any  of  the  extraneous  topics 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  im- 
ported into  this  debate.  I  entreat  you  to 
consider  the  deep  importance  of  the  vote 
you  are  now  about  to  give ;  for,  by  putting 
a  stop  to  those  beneficent  measures  by 
which  we  hope  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  great  intercourse  between  two  powerful 
countries,  and  to  develop  still  more  the 
internal  prosperity  of  our  own,  the  House, 
I  think,  will  incur  a  responsibility  which, 
upon  reflection,  every  man  who  is  a  party 
to  such  a  result  will  afterwards  deplore. 
Question  put, 

The  House  divided — Ayes  228 ;  Noes 
339:  Majority  116. 


List  of  the  Aybs. 

Annesley,  hon.  Capt.  H.  Codrington,  Sir  W. 

Arbuthnott,  hon.  Gen.  Cole,  hon.  H. 

Archdall,  Capt.  M.  Collins,  T. 

Astell,  J.  H,  Cooper,  C.W. 

Bailey,  C.  Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.L. 

Baillle,  U.  J.  Cross,  R.  A. 

Dall,  £.  Curzon,  Yisot. 

Baring,  A.  H.  Dalkeith,  Sari  of 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  F.  T.  Damer,  S.  D. 

Baring,  T.  Dawson,  R.  P. 

Barrow,  W.  H.  Dickson,  Col. 

Bathurst,  A.  A  Disraeli,  Rt.  hon.  B. 

Beach,  W.  W.  B.  Drax.  J.  S.  W.  S.  E.  D. 

Bective,  Earl  of  Du  Cane,  0. 

Beecrofb,  6.  S.  Duncombe,  hon.  A. 

Bentinck,  G.  W.  P.  Duncombe,  hon.  W,  E. 

Bentinok,  G.  C.  Dunn,  J. 

Beresford,  rt.  hon.  W.  Dunne,  Col. 

Bernard,  T.  T.      ,  Du  Pre,  C.  G. 

Blackburn,  P.  East,  Sir  J.  B. 

Bond,  J.  W.  M<G.  Edwards,  Major 

Bovill,  W.  Egerton,  Sir  P.  G. 

Bowyer,  G.  Egrrton,  hon.  W, 

Boyd,  J.  Elmley,  Yisot. 

Bridges,  Sir  B.  W.  Elphinstone,  Sir  J.  D. 

Brooks,  R.  Farquhar,  Sir  M. 

Bruce,  Major  C.  Farrer,  J. 

Bruen,  H.  Fellowes,  E. 

Bunbury,Cap.W.B.M*C.  Fergusson,  Sir  J. 

Burghley,  Lord  Filmer,  Sir  E. 

Burrell,  Sir  C.  M.  FitiGerald,  W.  R.  S. 

Carnao,  Sir  J.  R.  Forester,  rt.  hon.  Col. 

Cartwright,  Col.  Forster,  Sir  G. 

Cave,  S.  Franklin,  G.  W. 

Close,  M.  C.  Galway,  Visot. 

Cobbold,  J.  C.  Gard,  R.  S. 

Cochrane,  A.  D. R.W.B.  George,  J. 

[Third  Ifight. 
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Gilpin,  Col. 
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Goddard,  A.  L. 
Goff,  T.  W. 
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Greene,  J. 
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Grogan,  Sir  E. 
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Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  Major 
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Hardy,  Q. 
Hartopp,  £.  B. 
Hassard,  M. 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Hennessy,  J.  P. 
Henniker,  Lord 
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Heygate,  Sir  F.  W. 
Hill.  Lord  K 
Hill,  hon.  R.  C. 
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Holmeedale,  Visot. 
Hood,  Sir  A.  A. 
Howes,  E. 
Hubbard,  J.  G. 
Hunt,  G.  W. 
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Jervis,  Capt 
Johnstone,  hon.  H.  B. 
Jolliffe,  U.  U. 
Jones,  D. 
Kekewioh,  S.  T. 
Kelly,  Sir  F. 
Kennard,  R.  W. 
KerrisoB,  Sir  £.  C. 
King,  J.  K. 
Knatohbull,  W.  F. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knightley,  R. 
Knox,  CoL 
Knox,  hon.  Major  S. 
Laoon,  Sir  £. 
Leeke,  Sir  H. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Legh,  W.  J. 
Leighton,  Sir  B. 
Leslie,  0.  P. 
Lever,  J.  0. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Long,  R.  P. 
Long,  W. 
Longfleld,  R. 
Lopes,  Sir  M. 
Lowther,  hon.  CoL 
Lowther,  Capt. 
Lyall,  Q. 
Lygon,  hon.  F. 


Mitford,  W.  T. 
Montagu,  Lord  R. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  C. 
Morgan,  hon.  Major 
Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  J.  R. 
Murray,  W. 
Naas,  Lord 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Niool,  W. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
North,  Col. 
Northcote,  Sir  S.  U. 
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Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakenham,  Col. 
Pakington,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Palk,  L. 
PapUlon,  P.  0. 
Parker,  Major  W. 
Paull,  n. 

Peaooeke,  G.  M.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Gen. 
Pevensey,  Visct. 
Powys,  P.  L. 
Quinn,  P. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Rogers,  J.  J. 
Rolt,  J. 
Salt,  Thomas 
SolaUr-Booth,  G. 
Selwyn,  C.  J. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shirley,  E.  P. 
Sibthorp,  Major 
Smith,  Montagu 
Smith,  S.  G. 
Somes,  J. 
Stanhope,  J.  B. 
StirUng,  W. 
Steuart,  A. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Sturt,  N. 
Talbot,  hon.W.  C. 
Thynne,  Lord  E. 
Thynne,  Lord  H. 
ToUeroaohe,  J. 
Tomlino,  G. 
Torrens,  R. 
Trefusis,  hon.  C.  XL  K. 
Trollope,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Upton,  hon.  Gon. 
Valletort,  Visot. 
Vance,  J. 
Vansittart,  W. 
Vomer,  Sir  W. 
Vernon,  L.  V, 
Waloott,  Adm. 
Walker,  J.  R. 
Walpolo,  rt.  hon.  8.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J. 
Watlington,  J.  W.  P. 


Lytton,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.  Way,  A.  E. 

E.  L.  B.  Wolby,  W.  K. 

Xfacaulay,  K.  Whiteside,  rt.  hon.  J. 

MaoEvoy,  E.  Whitmore,  H. 

Malins,  R.  Williams,  Col. 

Manners,  rt.  hn.  Lord  J.  Willoughby,  Sir  H. 

March,  Earl  of  Woodd,  B.  T. 

Maxwell,  hon.  Col.  Wyndhara,  Sir  II. 

Miles,  Sir  W.  Wyndham,  hon.  H. 

Miller,  T.  J.  Wynn,  Col. 


Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynne,  C.  G. 
Wynne,  W.  W.  E. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 


Jolliflb,  Sir  W. 
Taylor,  Col. 


Liit  of  the  Nobs. 

Acton,  Sir  J.  D.  Clifford,  C.  C. 

Adair,  If.  E.  Ointon,  T^ord  R. 

Adam,  W.  P.  Clire,  G. 

Adeano,  H.  J.  Cogan,  W.  H.  F. 

Agar-Ellis,  hon.  L.  G.  F.  Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 


Alcock,  T. 
Andover,  Visct. 
Angerstein,  W. 
Antrobus,  E. 
Arnotl,  Sir  J. 
Ashley,  Lord. 
Atherton,  Sir  W. 
Ayrton,  A.  S. 
Ba^ll,  J. 
Barnes,  E. 
Baring,  U.  B. 
Baring.  T.  G. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Baxter,  W.  E. 
Baxley,  T. 
Beale,  S. 
Beamish,  F.  B. 
Beaumont,  W.  B. 
Bellow,  R.  M. 
Bericeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Berkeley,  Col.  F.W.  F. 
Bethell,SirR. 
Biddulph,  Col. 
Biggs,  J. 
Black,  A. 
Blake,  J. 
Blenoowe,  J.  G. 
Bonham-Carter,  J. 
Botfield,  B. 


Collier,  R.  P. 
Coningha*m,W. 
Gowper,  rt.  hon.W.  F. 
Craniiird,  E.  H.  J. 
Crawford,  R.  W. 
Crook,  J. 
Crossley,  F. 
Dalglish,  R. 
Dashwood,  Sir  G.  H. 
Darey,  R. 
Davie,  Sir  II.  R.  F. 
Davie,  CoL  F. 
Deedes,  W. 
Denman,  hon.  G. 
Dent,  J.  D. 
Divttt,  E. 
Dodson,  J.  G. 
Douglas,  Sir  C. 
Duff,  M.  E.  G. 
Duff,  Major  L.  D.  G  . 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Dunbar,  Sir  W. 
Duncombo,  T. 
Dundas,  F. 
Dunkellin,  Lord 
Dunlop,  A.  M. 
Dutton,  hon.  R.  H. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.  F. 
Egerton,  E.  C. 


Bouverie,  rt.  hon.  £.  P.    Ellicey  rt.  hon.  E. 
Bouverie,  hon.  P.  P.         Emlyn,  Visot. 


Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bright,  J. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Bristow,  A.  R. 
Brockleliurst,  J. 
Brown,  J. 

Browne,  Lord  J.  T. 
Bruce,  H.  A. 
Bulkeley,  Sir  R. 
BuUer,  J.  W. 
Buller,  Sir  A.  W. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Butler,  C.  S. 
Butt,  L 
Buxton,  C. 
Byng,  hon.  G. 
Caii^,  J. 


Ennis,  J. 
Esmonde,  J. 
Euston,  Earl  of 
Evans,  T.  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ewart,  J.  C. 
Ewing,  H.E.C. 
Fenwick,H. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Fermoy,  Lord 
Finlay,  A.  S. 
Fitf  William,  hn.  0.  W.W. 
Foley,  J.  H. 
Foley,  H.  W. 
Foljambe.  F.  J.  S. 
Forster,  C. 
Foster,  W.  0. 


Calthorpe,  hon.    Fred.     Fortasoue,  hon.  F.  D. 


H.  W.  G. 
Campbell,  hon.W.  F. 
Cardwell,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Carnegie,  hon.  C. 
Castlerosse,  Visct. 
Cavendish,  hon.  W. 
Cavendish,  Lord  G. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Childers,  II.  C.  E. 
Cholmeley,  Sir  M.  J. 
Churchill,  Lord  A.  S. 
CUy,  J. 


Fortesoue,  C.  S. 
Freeland,  H.  W. 
Gamett,  W.  J. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gavin,  Major 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gifford,  Earl  of 
Gilpin,  C. 

Gladstone,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Glyn,  G.  G. 
GoUUmid,  Sir.  F.  II. 
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Gordon,  C  W. 
Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greenall.  G. 
Greenwood,  J. 
Gregory, W.  H. 
Gregson,  S. 
Grenfeil,  C.  P. 
Greville,  Col.  F. 
Graf.  Capt. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grosrenor,  Earl 
Gurdon,  B. 
Gurney,  J.  H. 
Gnmey,  S. 
Hadfield,  G. 
Eanbnry,  R. 
,  Handle/,  J. 
Hankey,  T. 
Hanroer,  Sir  J. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Uardoastle,  J.  A. 
Hartington,  Marq.  of 


Mackinnon,  Wm.  Alex. 

(Lymington) 
Mackinnon,  Wm.  Alex. 

(Rye) 
Magnire,  J.  F. 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Marjoribanks,  D.  C. 
Marsh,  M.  H. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  P.  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Masaey,  W.  N. 
Mathesou,  A. 
Matheson,  Sir  J. 
Mellor,  J. 
Merry,  J. 
Mildmay,  U.  F. 
Miller,  W. 
Mills,  T. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Moncreiff,  rt.  hon.  J* 
Monsell,  rt.  hon.  W. 


Ilayter,  rt.  hn.  SirW.G.  -  Monson,  hon.  W.  J. 

Headlam,  rt.  hon.  T.  £.  Montgomery,  Sir  G. 

Ueathcote.  hon.  G.  H.  Moody,  C.  A. 

Heneage,  G.  F.  Morris,  D. 

Henley,  Lord  Mostyn,  hon.  T.  E.  M.L. 

Herbert,  rt.  hon.  H.  A.  Napier,  Sir  C. 


Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hodgkinson,  G. 
Hodgson,  K.  D. 
Holland,  E. 
Hope,  G.  W, 
Hornby,  W.  U. 
Uors&ll,  T.  B. 


Newark,  Visct. 
Noble,  J.  W. 
Norris,  J.  T. 
North,  F. 
O'Brien,  P. 

OTerrall,  rt.bon.R.M. 
Ogilry,  Sir  J. 
Onslow,  G. 


Roapell,  W. 
Russell,  Ijord  J. 
Russell,  H. 
Russell,  A. 
Russell,  F.  W. 
St.  Aubyn,  J. 
Salomons,  Mr.  Aid. 
Salt,  Titus 
Scholefield,  W. 
Seott,  Sir  W. 
Scrope,  G,  P. 
Scully,  V. 
Seymour,  Sir  M. 
Seymour,  H.  D. 
Seymour,  W.  D. 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Shelley,  Sir  J.  V. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Sheridan,  H.  B. 
Slaney,  B.  A. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smith,  Augustus 
Smith,  Sir  F. 
Smith,  Abel 


Taylor,  H. 
Tempest,  Lord  A.  V. 
Thompson,  H.  S. 
Tito,  W. 

Tollemaehe,  hon.  F.  J. 
TraiU.  G. 
Turner,  J.  A. 
Tynte,  Col.  K. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Villiers,  rt.  hon.  C.  P, 
Virian,  H.  H. 
Walter,  J. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Weymss,  J.  H.  E. 
Western,  S. 
Westhead,  J.  P.  B« 
Whalley,  G.  H. 
Whitbread,  S. 
White,  Col.  L. 
Wickhara,  H.  W. 
WUlcox,  a  M'G. 
Williams,  W. 
Winnington,  Sir  T.  £. 
Wise,  J.  A. 


Somenrille,  rt.  hon.  Sir    Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 


Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G.    Osborne,  R.  B. 


Howard,  Lord  £. 
Humberston,  P.  S. 
Hutt,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Ingham,  R. 
Ingram,  H. 
Jackson,  W. 
James,  E. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jerroise,  Sir  J.  C. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Kendall,  N. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Kinglake,  J.  A. 
Kingsoote,  Col. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Laing,  S. 
Langston,  J.  U. 
Langton,  W.  H.  G. 
Lanigan,  J. 
Lawson,  W. 
Leatham,  E.  A. 
Legb,  Major  C. 
LoTinge,  Sir  R. 
Lewis,  right  hon.    Sir 

G.  C. 
Liddoll,  hon.  H.  G. 
lindsay.  W.  S. 
Locke,  Joseph 
Locke,  John 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lowe,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Lysley,  W.  J. 
M'Oann,  J. 
Maekie,  J. 


Owen,  Sir  J. 
Packe,  G.  H. 
Paget,  C. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Patten,  Col.  W. 
Paxton,  Sir  J. 
Pease,  H. 
Peel,  Sir  R. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Peto,  Sir  S.  M. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinney,  Col, 
PoUard-Urquhart,  W. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  A. 
Fortman,  hon.W.  U.  B. 
Pryse,  E.  L. 
Pritchard,  J. 
Proby,  Lord 
Pugh,  D.  (Carmarthen- 
shire) 
PuUer,  C.  W.  G. 
Bamsden,  Sir  J.  W. 
Raynham,  Visct. 
Rioardo,  J.  L, 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  II. 
Ridley,  G. 
Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Robertson,  D. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Rothschild,  Baron  L.  de 
Rothschild,  Baron  M.  do 


W.  M. 
Stafford,  Marquess  of 
Staniland,  M. 
Stansfeld,  J. 
Steel,  J. 

Stewart,  Sir  M.  R.  S. 
Stuart,  Col. 
Stuart,  Major  W. 
Sykes,  Col.  W.  H. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 


Woods,  H. 
Worsl^,  Lord 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyld.  J. 
WyviU,  M. 


TXLLXRB. 


Brand,  hon.  H.  B. 
KnatohbullHugossen,E. 


House  adjourned  at  half  after  Two 
o'clock  till  Monday  next. 


HffUSE    OP    LORDS, 
Monday,  February  27, 1860. 

Mnruns.]  Took  the  OaOh. — The  Bishop  of  Bangor. 
PuBuo  Bills. — l*Dwellingafor  Labouring  Classei 
(Ireland) ;  Attorneys  and  Solicitors. 

LABOUR  IN  BLEACHING  AND  DYEING 
WORKS.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  wished  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Government 
a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  work- 
ing classes  of  this  country — the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  of  tender  age 
in  the  dyeing  and  bleaching  works.  He 
had  scarcely  ever  read  anything  equal  to 
the  disclosures  made  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  tracts  which  had  been  recently 
issued,  having  reference  to  this  matter. 
For  hours  after  he  had  read  the  particulars 
contained  in  these  documents  he  had  beea 
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unable  to  get  the  subject  discharged  from 
his  mind.  He  thought  it  monstrous  that  chil- 
dren of  seven  and  eight  years  of  age  should 
be  kept  eigliteen  hours  at  work,  sometimes 
for  three  or  four  days  together,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  kept  awake  without  resort 
being  had  to  violent  means;  added  to  which 
they  endured  constant  suffering  in  the  limbs 
from  excoriation,  which  it  was  frightful  to 
read  of»  and  too  painful  to  relate.  The 
Factories  Act  of  1844  had  done  great 
good,  though  all  the  benefits  which  his 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  had 
desired  had  not  been  obtained.  He  wished 
to  ask  his  noble  Friend,  the  President  of 
the  Council,  whether  any  steps  would  be 
taken  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Fac- 
tories Act  to  persons  engaged  in  bleaching 
and  dyeing  works? 

Earl  GRANVILLE  assured  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  that  due  inquiry  would  be 
made  by  the  Government  into  the  subject 
which  he  had  brought  under  their  notice. 

LAW  OF   MARRIAGE.— MARRIAGE  WITH 
A  DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER. 

PETITIONS. 

Viscount  DUNGANNON  presented 
Petitions  from  the  Women  of  Aylesbury 
and  Inhabitants  of  Droitwich  against  any 
measure  for  legalizing  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife*s  sister.  He  assured  their 
Lordships  that  the  strongest  repugnance 
prevailed  among  the  women  of  England  to 
any  change  in  the  law  ;  and  the  present 
petition  was  only  one  of  many  hundreds 
with  which  their  table  would  be  inundated 
should  any  such  measure  be  again  proposed. 
He  believed  the  tendency  of  any  such  mea- 
sure would  be  to  destroy  the  peace  and  the 
comfort  of  the  domestic  hearths  of  England. 
The  passing  into  law  of  such  a  provision 
would  annihilate  much  social  intercourse 
and  domestic  happiness,  and  would  harbour 
jealousy  and  kindle  suspicion,  while  it  would 
be  productive  of  no  essential  good  to  the 
community; 'and  if  it  benefited  a  few  per- 
sons it  would  be  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
many.  He  trusted  that  any  measure  which 
might  bo  introduced  into  their  Lordships* 
House  for  effecting  a  change  in  the  law 
would  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  its  pre- 
decessors. 

LOBD  WODE HOUSE  said,  that  if  the 
noble  Viscount  could  produce  no  better 
proof  of  his  assertion  than  the  petition  he 
had  presented  it  would  not  go  for  much. 
That  petition  was  signed  by  300  women  of 
Aylesbury  and  the  neighbourhood.     Now, 
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he  hail  a  petition  signed  by  428  women  of 
Aylesbury  in  favour  of  legalizing  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife*s  sister;  and  thej 
expressed  an  opinion  directly  contniry  to 
that  of  the  other  ladies,  for  they  believed 
that  such  marriages  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect,  and  were  especially  adapted  to  pro- 
mote  the  happiness  of  families.  He  had 
also  a  petition  signed  by  145  ladies  of 
Cheltenham  to  the  same  effect.  If  the 
result  of  such  a  measure  depended  on  the 
verdict  of  the  ladies  of  England  he  was 
confident  that  it  would  be  carried. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  expressed 
his  great  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  the 
ladies  of  England  expressing  their  opinions 
on  this  subject,  for  it  really  was  a  woman's 
question.  lie  believed  that  they  would  be 
against  it  by  an  immense  majority,  and  his 
own  opinion  of  the  impropriety  of  any 
alteration  in  the  law  remained  unchanged. 

Viscount  DUNGANNON  also  thought 
it  desirable  that  the  opinion  of  the  women 
of  England  should  be  expressed.  He  must 
own  that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Wodehouse) 
had  aimed  a  very  fair  shot  at  him;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  could  not  help  mention* 
ing  that  last  year  he  presented  a  petition 
with  the  same  object  as  the  present  from 
nearly  500  wo;nen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis;  and  he  thought  this  Session 
would  not  pass  without  their  Lordships' 
table  being  inundated  with  petitions  to  the 
same  effect. 

NAVAL  RESERVES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Earl  op  HARDWICKE  rose, 
pursuant  to  notice,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  the  question  of  Naval 
Reserves,  which,  he  said,  their  Lordships 
would  acknowledge  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est importance.  He  did  not  rise  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  any  opinion 
on  the  subject  as  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
attention  to  the  present  state  and  condition 
of  that  force,  and  also  from  a  strong  desire 
to  give  to  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty  any  aid  in  his  power  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  and  important  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  Although  this 
was  not  a  question  upon  which  their  Lord- 
ships would  feci  any  great  degree  of  ex- 
citement, yet  no  one  would  deny  that  it 
was  one  of  extreme  importance,  both  as 
regarded  the  defences  of  the  country  and 
in  other  respects,  especially  at  a  time  when 
the  country  was  called  upon  to  spend  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  in  time  of  peace. 
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owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  Europe. 
He  thought  it  would  he  highly  satisfactory 
to  the  country  and  of  great  seryicc  to  the 
State  if  we  liad  a  force  of  seamen  upon 
whom  we  could  thoroughly  rely  in  a  sudaen 
emergency  for  the  defence  of  the  nation. 
In  the  present  state  of  Europe  we  were 
compelled  to  keep  afloat  an  armament  equal 
to  the  carrying  on  of  a  considerable  fvar, 
and  this  too  at  a  moment  when  our  rela- 
tions with  our  allies  were  of  the  most 
friendly  character.  It  was  well  known  to 
their  Lordships  that  we  had  always  pos< 
sessed  a  Naval  Reserre — that  was  to  say, 
the  whole  merchant  service,  the  seamen 
of  which  were  liable  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment to  serve  the  Crown  in  case  of  any 
emergency.  These  statutes  were  still  in 
force  ?  but  public  opinion  had  so  anxiously 
pressed  upon  the  Government  the  impossi- 
bility of  raising  a  force  by  compulsion,  and 
the  facilities  of  locomotion  both  by  sea  and 
land  were  so  rapid  and  extended,  that  the 
hope  of  raising  seamen  by  impressment 
was  almost  universally  abandoned ;  and 
although  there  was  no  intention  of  repeal- 
ing the  statutes,  yet  it  was  felt  that  they 
could  not  be  carried  out  until  too  late, 
and  until  an  enemy  was  thundering  at 
our  doors.  Under  these  considerations  his 
noble  Friend  behind  him  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
appointed  a  Commission  to  consider  the 
best  mode  of  Manning  the  Navy.  The 
Commissioners  made  several  recommenda- 
tions, and  in  August  last  an  Act  was 
passed  empowering  the  Crown  to  raise  a 
volunteer  reserve  of  seamen.  This  year 
a  Vote  had  been  taken  on  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates for  paying  this  volunteer  force,  and 
the  present  was  therefore  a  fitting  time 
to  inquire  into  the  prospects  and  present 
condition  of  our  Naval  Reserve.  He  would 
not  go  into  the  question  of  matiriel — that 
was  to  say,  of  steam  ships  and  other  appli- 
ances— but  would  confine  himself  to  the 
question  of  our  ability  to  man  those  ships 
on  any  sudden  emergency.  We  had  for 
some  years  possessed  a  valuable  reserve  in 
the  Coastguard  ;  and  he  would  call  their 
Lordships'  particular  attention  to  them  in 
connection  with  a  body  to  whom  he  would 
presently  allude — the  Naval  Coast  Volun- 
teers. Those  men  had  all  served  the  Crown 
at  sea  for  ,ten  years ;  they  were  thorough 
seamen,  trained  to  the  use  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  arms,  and  in  the  highest  vigour  of 
life.  They  consisted  of  between  7,000  and 
8,000,  but  not  more  than  about  4,000  were 
now  seamen,  the  rest  having  served  in  the 
Revenue  service  on  shore.     The  Commis- 
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sioners  hoped  that  the  Revenue  service  would 
employ  more  seamen,  and  that  a  larger 
number  would  be  available  for  the  Royal 
Navy  in  case  of  need.  The  next  portion 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  were  called  Coast 
Volunteers.  They  were  constituted  by  Act 
of  Parliament ;  but  they  were  very  inade- 
quate in  numbers,  and,  although  they  might 
be  valuable  along  the  coast  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war,  yet  being  only  bound 
to  serve  one  year,  they  could  never  be  de- 
pended on  as  an  efficient  body  for  all  the 
requirements  of  military  service  afloat,  and 
to  the  extent  of  100  leagues  from  the  land. 
The  Commissioners  then  recommended 
that  a  force  of  Volunteer  Reserve  of  30,000 
seamen  should  be  formed,  and  held  together 
by  a  retaining  fee.  They  recommended 
that  their  retaining  fee  should  be  £6,  but 
that  £1  of  this  amount  should  be  carried 
to  a  pension  fund,  to  be  paid  after  a  certain 
period  of  service.  The  object  was  to  renew, 
if  possible,  that  Mercantile  Marine  Fund 
which  was  of  so  much  value  and  importance 
in  connecting  the  whole  of  the  seamen  of 
England  together  by  a  common  bond  to 
the  service  of  their  country.  It  was  formed 
by  a  small  contribution  from  their  wages, 
so  that  at  a  certain  age  they  could  have 
a  claim  upon  the  fund  to  support  them 
during  the  later  years  of  life.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  partly  from  mismanage- 
ment and  partly  from  the  small  control 
over  the  seamen  themselves,  that  fund  had 
gone  to  ruin ;  but  it  would  be  a  great 
object  if  the  present  scheme  could  be 
connected  with  a  Mercantile  Marine  Fund, 
the  idea  being  that  £1  of  the  retainer 
should  go  to  a  fund  enabling  the  Volunteer 
Reserve  to  receive  £12,  £18,  or  £20,  a 
year,  according  to  length  of  service.  It 
was  hoped  also  that  the  public  would  libe- 
rally, aid  a  fund  which  was  known  to  be 
established  for  so  praiseworthy  an  object 
as  the  pensioning  old  seamen.  The  Com- 
missioners also  recommended  that  naval 
schools  should  bo  established  at  the  differ- 
ent ports  for  the  instruction  of  boys,  and 
that  one  portion  of  the  bo^s  should  be 
draughted  off  to  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
another  to  the  mercantile  marine.  He 
earnestly  called  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Duke  to  these  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners.  He  wished  to  make  an 
observation  or  two  on  the  operation  of  the 
third  article  of  the  rules  issued  by  the 
Admiralty  regulating  the  admission  of  Vo- 
lunteers, by  which  candidates  were  required 
to  have  served  five  years  at  sea,  to  bo  cer- 
tified as  AB.    The  object  of  this,  of  course, 
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wa8  to  get  AB  seamen.  Now,  there  was 
no  terDi  so  vague  as  that  of  AB  seamen. 
One  man  might  be  good  for  one  purpose 
and  another  for  another,  but  all  received  ge- 
neral certificates  after  service.  By  proceed- 
ing on  this  principle  of  selection  the  proba- 
bility was  that  when  they  got  their  30,000 
men  they  would  find  that  a  groat  many  of 
Iheni  were  not  up  to  the  mark.  Why  should 
4t  not  beat  once  distinctly  stated  that  there 
were  certain  qualifications  which  the  men 
should  possess,  and  why  should  they  not 
be  asked  to  show  on  examination  what  they 
were  able  to  do  ?  In  this  way  they  would 
be  sure  to  know  what  description  of  men 
they  were  who  presented  themselves. 
Under  the  system  proposed  there  could  be 
no  certainty  of  procuring  good  men.  He 
had  heard  it  said  that  certificates  were  even 
made  matters  of  bargain  and  sale  by  the 
men.  Then,  as  to  the  system  of  training, 
he  thought  it  very  inadequate.  The  Vo- 
lunteers were  to  be  a  picked  body  of  sea- 
men, trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  well  drilled, 
and  made  practically  acquainted  not  only 
with  the  use  of  the  great  gun,  but  of 
small  arms.  The  time  set  apart  for 
drill  was  twenty-eight  days  in  the  year, 
which,  by  deducting  Sundays  and  the  time 
required  for  travelling,  would  be  reduced 
to  twenty- two — a  time  wholly  inadequate 
to  train  and  drill  the  men  effectively. 
Now,  they  knew  perfectly  well  that  with- 
out an  immense  deal  of  practice  no  man 
could  be  of  any  great  value  in  the  manage- 
ment of  artillery  ;  and  he  feared,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  country  depended  upon 
these  Volunteers  as  being  first-rate  seamen, 
accustomed  to  artillery,  and  ready  to  fight 
an  enemy,  it  would  be  deceived.  He 
wished  next  to  point  out  to  the  noble  Duke 
that  if  they  wcro  not  able  to  produce  a 
better  class  of  men  than  these  were  likely 
to  be,  tiiey  would  absolutely  ruin  the  re- 
serve they  now  had.  By  one  of  the  regu- 
lations, No.  151,  it  was  provided  that  Naval 
Volunteers  would  be  eligible'/or  the  Coast- 
guard force.  He  had  shown  their  Lord- 
ships that  they  might  confidently  rely  on 
the  Coastguard  to  the  extent  of  their 
numbers.  They  might  be  called  off  their 
stations  to-day  and  be  ready  to  man  a 
ship  to-morrow.  But  supposing  they  had 
30,000  Volunteers  of  the  description  he  had 
referred  to,  and  they  had  a  right  to  enter 
the  Coastguard  service  after  ten  or  seven 
years,  he  was  afraid  it  would  be  found  that 
the  latter  would  lose  in  eflficiency.  A 
naval  volunteer  might  pass  and  not  be  a 
seaman  at  all  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
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word ;  he  might  be  only  partially  drilled 
and  trained — and,  yet  after  ho  had  been 
a  certain  number  of  years  on  the  books 
ho  would  have  the  right  to  enter  as  one  of 
the  iliie  of  our  reserve,  he  being  an  inferior 
man  and  unable  to  perform  any  of  the 
duties  that  a  Coastguard  man  now  dis- 
charged. In  this  way  the  Coastguard 
force  would  be  deteriorated.  It  was  pro- 
vided  by  rule  6  that  no  naval  pensioner 
could  enter  that  service.  But  there  waa 
a  body  of  men,  called  short- service  pen- 
sioners, men  of  good  character  and  who 
had  each  served  ton  years  on  beard  of  a 
man-of-war.  They  were  now  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the .  earth  :  but,  if  per- 
mitted to  join  the  reserve  force,  they 
would  be  found  a  most  valuable  accession 
to  it.  At  present  they  received  a  pension 
of  6d.  a  day,  but  by  making  a  difference 
in  their  pay  of  from  about  £M  to  £15  a 
year,  the  Government  would  attract  an 
excellent  class  of  men  to  the  proposed 
force.  There  was  at  present  a  descrip- 
tion of  reserve  which  was  considered  of 
some  value,  but  which  he  thought  suscep- 
tible of  improvement — he  meant  the  crews 
of  the  eleven  ships  that  were  now  stationed 
in  the  various  out-ports  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  facilities  for  drill  to  the  Coast- 
guard and  Coast  Volunteers.  Those  men 
at  present  never  had  any  practice,  for  the 
ships  never  moved  from  their  moorings  ; 
but  he  tliought  if  they  were  sent  to  sea  in 
summer  much  might  be  done  to  render 
their  crews  really  efficient.  There  was  a 
point  of  some  importance  to  which  he 
wished  to  advert.  At  this  moment  he 
was  told  there  was  a  feeling  among  the 
mercantile  seamen  throughout  the  country 
that  a  trap  was  being  laid  for  them  in  this 
plan  of  tiie  Government.  They  imagined 
that  when  they  entered  the  service  of  the 
Government  as  reserve  men  they  were 
liable  to  be  pounced  upon  at  any  moment 
and  carried  off  to  China  or  some  other 
distant  part  of  the  world  were  we  might  be 
engaged  in  some  petty  war.  He  (the  Earl 
of  Ilardwickc)  was  sure  he  only  spoke  the 
feeling  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  Government  when  he  said  most  dis- 
tinctly and  emphatically  that  the  end  and 
object  of  tho  whole  scheme  was  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  impress- 
ment ;  so  that  the  seamen  of  the  country, 
of  all  men,  had  the  greatest  interest  in  its 
success,  and  were  under  the  strongest  obli- 
gations to  support  it.  He  was  satisfied 
that  no  petty  war  or  political  accident 
would    ever  induce   the    Government   to 
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break  the  eontraet  they  had  made  in  this 
matter  with  the  seamen  of  England,  or  to 
take  thote  men  from  their  usual  occupa- 
tions on  any  such  enterprise  ;  so  that  they 
might  rest  assured  that  when  they  were 
ealled  on  to  serve  it  would  only  be  in  the 
performance  of  that  great  duty  of  national 
defence  which  was  incumbent  on  every 
citizen. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  said,  he 
was  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  noble 
Earl,  baring  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Man- 
ning Commission,  took  a  considerable  inte- 
rest in  the  success  of  the  plan  in  question. 
He  assured  the  noble  Earl  that  he  dfd  not  in 
the  least  complain  of  any  criticism  or  even 
censure  which  might  be  passed  on  a  sdieme 
which  was  still  an  experiment,  and  which 
was  now  for  the  first  time  being  tried  on  a 
large  scale.  He  (the  Duke  of  Somerset) 
might  shortly  advert  to  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal recommendations  of  the  Manning 
Commission,  and  to  the  course  the  Admi- 
raltyhad  pursued  with  respect  to  them.  The 
Commissioners  had  made  several  special  re- 
commendations, the  first,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  which  related  to  the 
establishment  of  training  ships  for  boys. 
On  that  subject  two  different  plans  were 
saggested.  One  was,  that  at  the  naval 
ports— Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  for  in- 
stance— training  vessels  should  be  sta- 
tioned for  lads  who,  after  huving  under- 
gone a  certain  amount  of  instruction,  should 
all  go  into  the  navy.  Another  was  that  at 
all  the~  great  commercial  ports  training 
ships  should  be  placed  for  boys,  some  of 
whom  should  afterwards  enter  the  navy, 
and  others  of  them  be  at  liberty  to  join 
the  merchant  service.  When  the  Admi- 
ralty came  to  consider  those  two  sugges- 
tions it  appeared  to  them  that  they  would 
have  to  do  something  more  than  place  a 
▼easel  at  each  of  the  large  ports — that 
they  would  have  to  attach  to  each  of  those 
▼essels  a  small  brig  or  yacht  in  which  the 
lads  should  go  to  sea,  and  so  have  oppor- 
tunities for  practice  in  seamanship.  Under 
the  circumstances  he  had  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  pause  before  they  adopted  in  the 
large  commercial  ports  a  system  of  training 
schools  such  as  had  been  recommended. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  he  had  thought  it 
desirable  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  dif- 
ferent scale, — namely,  to  have  training 
ships  stationed  at  Portsmouth  and  Ply- 
mouth fur  boys,  with  small  vessels  at- 
tached, so  that  during  the  whole  summer 
the  lads  might  be  going  out  to  sea,  and 
rendering  tliemselves  really  efficient  sea- 


men, and  he  was  told  that  after  a  year 
of  such  instruction  these  lads  would  be- 
come valuable  acquisitions  to  the  Royal 
Navy.  Ho  believed  that  this  would  prove 
a  right  course  to  adopt  as  a  commence- 
ment, and  the  Admiralty  had  accordingly 
decided  on  giving  practical  effect  to  it. 
Another  recommendation  of  the  Manning 
Commission  related  to  seamen  gunners, 
and  certainly  nothing  was  more  important 
than  good  naval  gunnery.  The  Admiralty 
had  made  arrangements  for  giving  increased 
pay  to  seamen  gunners,  had  appointed 
gunnery  lieutenants  and  instructors  of 
gunnery :  so  that  thoy  had  taken  some 
steps  to  give  effect  to  this  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sioners had  reported  that  the  supply  of 
provisions  to  the  seamen  was  too  small,  and 
the  Admiralty,  acting  upon  the  suggestion, 
had  increased  the  quantity  issued  to  the 
men.  Free  grants  of  bedding  and  clothing 
were  now  also  given,  the  practice  having 
been  begun  by  the  late  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commission.  Another  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioners  was  that 
the  seamen  should  be  paid  their  wages  at 
shorter  intervals.  That  question  required 
some  consideration,  which  it  was  now  re- 
ceiving ;  but  it  so  happened  that  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  pressing  importance,  be- 
cause all  those  men  who  had  entered  the 
service  during  the  present  year  had  re- 
ceived the  bounty,  which,  perhaps,  met  the 
views  of  the  Commissioners,  that  an  allow- 
ance should  be  given  to  the  men  at  a  time 
when  they  roost  required  it.  With  respect 
to  warrant  officers  the  Commissioners  re- 
commended that  certain  alterations  should 
be  made,  and  that  pensions  should  be 
granted  to  their  widows.  The  Admiralty 
thought  the  propositions  were  just,  and 
had  acted  upon  them.  So  also  with  respect 
to  petty  officers, — they  were  to  receive  an 
allowance  upon  being  promoted.  An  im- 
portant reform  had  been  effected  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  marines.  That  force  had 
been  increased  by  2,000  men  last  year,  and 
by  1,000  in  the  Estimates  of  this  year,  thus 
raising  the  force  from  15,000  to  18,000. 
It  was  not  desirable  to  increase  the  force 
too  rapidly,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
drilling  a  large  number  of  recruits,  and  he 
had  therefore  resolved  upon  effecting  for 
the  present  a  smaller  augmentation  of  the 
corps  than  had  taken  place  during  the  last 
year.  lie  next  came  to  the  Coastguard, 
the  importance  of  which  force  he  fully  ad- 
mitted.    That  force  had  been  increased 
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this  year  bj  500  setmen,  and  the  nmnber 
of  ieamen  would  be  oooliniudlj  ineieMed 
as  tbe  landsmen  senring  in  that  body  were 
pensioned  off.  He  had  next  to  refer  to 
the  great  qnestion  of  the  establishment  of 
a  nsTsI  resenre  foree.  That  reserve  at 
present  consisted  of  the  Coastgnard,  of 
the  Royal  NaTal  Coast  Volonteers,  and 
the  new  reserve  force  created  by  the 
Act  passed  in  the  course  of  last  sum- 
mer. There  were  at  present  in  the 
Coastgoard  senring  on  shore  only  abont 
3,200  seamen.  In  the  district  Coast- 
guard ships  about  1,800  more,  making  a 
total  of  5,000  seamen  fit  for  senrice  at 
■ea.  In  the  Royal  Naval  Coast  Volunteers 
there  were  of  men  who  had  been  drilled 
and  were  ready  for  immediate  embarca- 
tion  in  case  of  emergency  about  6,600. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in 
creating  the  new  force  many  men  had 
been  attracted  to  it  who  would  otherwise 
have  joined  the  Coast  Volunteers.  The 
scheme  of  a  naval  reserve  was  one  attended 
by  many  difficulties,  and  required  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  the 
mercantile  marine.  He  bad  been  told  by 
those  well  acquainted  with  the  commercial 
marine  that  if  the  Admiralty  trusted  en- 
tirely to  naval  officers  to  raise  the  force 
they  would  fail,  from  the  suspicions  that 
would  be  entertained  by  the  merchant 
seamen.  He,  being  desirous  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  assistance  of  shipping  masters 
and  of  other  persons  connected  with  the 
commercial  marine,  applied  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  officers  of  that  department 
had  exhibited  great  zeal  and  taken  great 
pains  to  promote  his  object.  The  result 
was  that  the  Board  of  Trade,  after  having 
entered  into  communication  with  mercantile 
men  in  all  parts  of  tbe  country  had  drawn 
up  a  set  of  regulations,  which  were  gene- 
rally approved  of  by  tbe  Admiralty :  but  ho 
had  felt  it  to  be,  in  the  first  instance, 
desirable  to  make  certain  restrictions. 
Thus  he  had  restricted  the  entry  for  the 
present  to  able  seamen.  He  had  been 
told  if  be  wanted  30,000  men  it  would  not 
do  to  restrict  the  entries  to  able  seamen. 
He  admitted  that  statement ;  but  if  it  had 
been  announced  (hat  on  a  given  day  the 
Admiralty  were  prepared  to  receive  all  who 
might  choose  to  enter — whether  able  or 
ordinary  seamen — the  number  might  have 
been  too  large  to  allow  of  tho  whole  being 
drilled  offootively,  and  the  system  might 
have  broken  down  at  the  outset.  He  had 
refore  thought  it  best  in  the  first  instance 
nfino  the  entries  to  able  soamou,  and 
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if  tiiey  soecaeded  in  gettiag  good  aeo  tke 
force  would  become  popular,  and  tbey  coold 
take  more  volunteera  as  tbey  were  able  to 
drill  them.  Tbe  liberali^  of  tbe  Admi- 
ralty and  of  Parliameot  had  eraated  the 
suspicion  of  the  sailors.  For  many  years 
schemes  of  a  reserve  had  been  in  agitation, 
but  the  objection  always  waa  that  the  eoon- 
try  would  pay  the  bounty,  but  wonhl  not 
get  the  force.  Last  year  the  offer  of  jC6, 
and  to  pay  the  men  during  the  time 
of  drill,  was  made,  and  the  force,  it  was 
stated  was  only  to  be  called  npon  to  serve 
upon  occasions  of  great  emergency.  He 
quite  i^greed  with  the  noble  Bari  (the  Barl 
of  Hardwicke)  that  no  Government  ahoold 
use  the  reserve,  except  in  case  of  a  great 
national  danger  or  critical  emergency.  Tbe 
particular  eoiergency  could  not  be  defined 
beforehand  ;  but  before  the  men  of  the  re- 
serve could  be  called  npon  to  embark,  there 
must  be  an  Order  in  Conncil  and  a  special 
proclamation  addressed  to  tbe  reserve. 
Thus  the  men  in  that  force  eonld  only  be 
called  upon  to  serve  after  a  decision  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  under  circumstances  which 
made  it  almost  certain  that  Parliament,  if 
not  then  sitting,  must  be  immediately  as- 
sembled. Thus  every  possible  security  was 
given  to  the  men  that  they  would  not  be 
called  upon  to  serve  except  in  a  time  of 
some  sudden  danger  or  great  national  emer- 
gency. At  first,  however,  seamen  thought 
the  terms  were  too  good*  and  w«re  suspi- 
cious that  as  soon  as  they  had  joined  the 
Government  intended  to  ship  them  off  to 
China.  There  was  no  ground,  of  course, 
for  such  doubts,  and  as  to  China  thot  was 
the  most  popular  station  just  now.  Indeed, 
had  he  had  iye  times  the  number  of  ships  to 
send  to  China,  he  would  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  manning  them.  The  new  scheme 
only  came  into  operation  on  January  1, 
and,  despite  its  restriction  to  able  seamen, 
tbe  natural  suspicions  of  the  men,  and  the 
difficulty  of  all  at  once  understanding  the 
arrangements,  he  believed  about  forty  or 
fifty  were  entering  every  week,  and  if  that 
went  on  for  a  short  time  longer,  the  coun- 
try would  have  the  nucleus  of  an  efficient 
reserve.  The  noble  Earl  had  suggested 
that  tbe  reserve  ought  to  be  formed  of 
sailors  who  had  served  ten  years  in  the 
fieet,  their  places  being  supplied  by  bringing 
in  other  men.  This,  however,  would  greatly 
injure  the  efficiency  of  tho  service,  for  the 
men  who  had  been  ten  years  afloat  were 
some  of  the  best  in  the  navy,  and  could  not 
at  present  be  spared.  Perhaps,  hci^eafter, 
this  plan  might  be  resorted  to ;  but  at  pre- 
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sent  it   was  ioipossible  to  part  with  those 
men  without  greatly   impairing   the  effi- 
ciency of  our  naval  force  ;  and  it  was  more- 
over deemed  necessary  to  proceed  gradu- 
ally, otherwise  the  country  would  be  com 
mitted  to  a  large  outlay.    Under  the  sys- 
tem he  hi; J  adopted  none  were  entered  but 
able  seamen  and  those  who  were  likely  to  be 
really  effective.     It  had  been  objected  that 
men  were  required  to  be  doubly  approved, 
first  by  a  shipping  master  and  then  by  a 
naval  officer.  To  some  extent  that  objection 
was  well  founded ;  but  if  you  tried  to  raise 
this  reserve  by  naval  officers  alono  the  men 
would  not  join.     It  was  found  necessary  to 
deal  with  merchant  sailors  by  those  to  whom 
they  were  accustomed.    The  responsibility 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  any  men  must 
rest,  of  course,  on  the  naval  officer ;  but 
arrangements  had  been  made  by  which  the 
naval  officer  now  attended  along  with  the 
shipping  master — so  that,  although  a  double 
approval  was  still  necessary,  only  a  single 
attendance  was  required  on  the  part  of  the 
men.      The  noble  Earl   complained  that 
twenty-two  days'  training  was  quite  inade- 
quate.     The   same  complaint  had   been 
made   respecting  the   twenty-eight  days' 
training  to   which  the   militia   were  sub- 
jected.   It  was  true  that  the  Naval  Reserve 
would  not  be  made  so  efficient  as  if  they 
were  trained  for  several  months  ;    but  it 
should   be   remembered   that  the  country 
did  not  want  to  engage  these  men  entirely, 
they  wanted  them  for  reserve  purposes  ; 
they  did  not  want  to  withdraw  them  from 
the  mercantile  service  altogether ;  and  if 
they  took  them  for  more  than  twenty- two 
days  it  was  unfair  to  the  interests  of  that 
service.     Hci  admitted  that  if  they  could 
give  more  days'  training  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage i  but  that  could  only  be  done  by 
taking  the  men  for  a  longer  period  of  drill, 
which  would  be  objectionable.  The  expense 
would  bo  enormous,  and  it  would  not  answer 
the  purpose,  because  they  wanted  seamen 
for  seafaring  purposes.  To  pay  sailors  to  be 
kept  on  shore  would   never  answer.     If 
they  took  able  seamen,  he  did  not  think  it 
was  impossible  to  train  the  men  to  the  use 
of  the  guns,  and  get  them  into  a  state  of 
considerable  proficiency  in   the  space  of 
twenty-two  days.     He  did  not  speak  with- 
out authority  on  this  point.     He  had  ap- 
plied to   the  authorities  at   the  different 
ports,  and  he  found  that  marines  who  had 
been  in  training  for  three  weeks  only  had 
attained  considerable  proficiency.  This  ob- 
jection, therefore,  ouffht  not  to  weigh  with 
their  Lordships  and  lead  them  to  condemn 


the  system.  The  noble  Earl  had  spoken  of 
the  desirability  of  connecting  tlie  reserve 
force  with  a  Seamen's  Fund.  No  doubt,  it 
would  be  desirable;  but  the  Commission  had 
expressed  their  opinion  that  the  object  aimed 
at  would  be  better  attained  by  means  of  a 
fund  voluntarily  supported.  He  (the  Duke 
of  Somerset)  thought  that,  as  these  men 
seemed  suspicious  already,  they  would  per- 
haps imagine  that  some  further  hold  upon 
them  was  to  be  established  by  a  compulsory 
payment.  It  had  been  thought  better, 
therefore,  not  to  mix  up  any  such  fund  with 
the  new  force,  but  to  leave  it  for  voluntary 
adoption  whenever  a  good  scheme  could  be 
laid  down.  The  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund, 
it  would  be  remembered,  had  become  bank- 
rupt, and  great  distrust  would  therefore 
exist  On  this  point.  The  noble  Earl  said 
there  was  at  present  no  sufficient  instruc- 
tion for  officers  or  men  on  board  the  Coast- 
guard ships.  Every  district  ship,  however, 
had  one  or  two  gun-boats  attached  to  it,  and 
during  most  of  the  year  these  boats  were 
sent  out  along  the  coast,  and  excellent  prac- 
tice was  thus  afforded.  There  was  great 
difficulty  in  securing  all  the  advantages 
which  could  be  wished  for  in  this  way,  with 
a  due  regard  to  economy.  If  they  had  gun- 
boats they  must  have  steam  machinery, 
engineers,  and  superintendence,  and  they 
would  be  constantly  liable  to  the  expense  of 
repairs.  The  Estimates  this  year  were  very 
heavy,  but  the  chief  amount  was  taken  for 
men,  and  the  more  men  introduced  into 
the  navy  the  wider  the  basis  for  a  future 
naval  reserve.  He  had  thought  it  better 
to  begin  cautiously  in  the  formation  of 
a  reserve ;  but  if  it  continued  at  its  pre- 
sent rate  of  increase,  some  forty  or  fifty 
men  joining  it  per  week,  and  if  sailors 
get  rid  of  their  suspicions  that  they  were 
about  to  be  entrapped,  and  found  that 
they  would  be  called  out  only  on  some 
national  emergency,  he  hoped  before  long 
that  they  would  join  it  still  more  freely, 
and  that  if  in  a  few  months'  time  the 
noble  Earl  again  called  attention  to  the 
subject  he  would  be  able  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  with  more  hopeful  prospects  for 
the  future. 

Tee  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUOH  said, 
that  about  fourteen  years  ago  he  was  a 
member  of  a  Commission  which  had  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  Merchant  Sea- 
men's Fund.  They  found  it  in  a  bankrupt 
condition,  through  the  miscalculations  of 
those  by  whom  it  had  been  established; 
but  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Commission 
and  of  the  Government  which  then  existed 
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was  thnt  the  fund  shoDld  be  re-eitabliEhed 
on  a  better  footing,  and  it  was  prnpowd 
do  this  bj  the  accfuisition  of  cerlain  fund* 
which  tbej  coald  proper);  lay  their  hands 
on,  to  enable  the  foDd  to  go  forward  and 
prore  of  advantage  to  the  service.  He, 
indeed,  when  occupying  the  position  no* 
held  bj  the  noble  Duke,  bad  gone  so  far  as 
to  conceive  the  design  of  a  hoBpital  for 
merchant  senmen,  which  irould  show  that 
they,  as  well  as  the  sailors  in  the  Boynl 
Navy,  were  objects  of  the  tendcrest  care 
and  solicitude  on  the  part  of  their  country. 
As  regarded  the  meoinre  for  tlie  establish- 
ment of  this  Naval  Reserve,  he  confessed 
that  he  never  expected  great  things  from 
it.  He  had  always  felt  that  persons  would 
be  disappointed  who  hoped  by  its  means  to 
bo  able  at  all  times  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
a  certain  number  of  men  for  service  in  the 
Royal  Nnvy,  becanso  ho  knew  that  the 
men  best  calculated  for  tjie  naval  reserve 
were  the  men  nho  would  always  he  ship- 

Eing  for  distant  voyages,  and  were  not  at 
onic  when  war  was  imminent.     In  point 
of  fact,  however,  there  waa  at  such  times 
in   this  country  a  reaerve  which  had 
been  duly  appreciated.      People  fell  into 
two  errors  in  speahtng  of  the  mercantile 
marine.     Some  thought  that,  in  the  event 
of  war,   tho  whole  of  that  boily  of  men, 
consisting,  according  to  some  calculations, 
of  200,000  or  300,000,  would  bo  available 
for  service  in  (he  navy;  while  others  sup- 
posed that  no  Bailors  would  bo  available, 
except  those  who  had  actually  engaged  to 
serve.     Now,  the  fact  was    this:— There 
was  at  bU  times  in  the  United  Kingdom  a 
very  considerable  body  of  merchant  seamen 
unemployed,  the  number  varying  according 
to  tho  season.    That  would  form  tho  reserve 
force  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  in  case  of  war, 
It  would  become  afailahla  in  this  way — 
Tho  moment  there  arose  a  reasonable  ap- 
prehension, and  long  before  a  declaration, 
of  war.  merchants  were  afraid  to  send  (heir 
course  did  not  need 
ire  compelled  to  find 
ing  unable  to  do  so  in 
y    were  of  necessity 
>yment  in  the  Royal 
of  men  unemployed  at 
f  the  next  irar  would 
han  at  the  commence- 
B,  becauso,  in  conse- 
rrow  balance  between 
that  of  the  French  it 
ot  the  beginning  of 
>ur  convoys  (o  enable 
lioir  voyages;  tho  nn- 
Ituborwgh 


vigation  of  the  seas  by  merchuiU  wooM  be 
stopped,  and  a  great  many  nMn  nsnallj 
employed  in  the  mercantile  service  would 
then  be  disposable  here  for  Her  Ifajestj's 
service.  The  aame  thing  would  occur  in 
eycry  part  of  the  worid  ;  for  the  merdiant 
would  be  afraid  of  putting  bis  ship  to  aea 
unless  he  could  receive  a  great  degree  of 
protection  from  men-of-war.  Therefore 
the  men  of  the  merchant  service  in  different 
districts  abroad  would  be  available  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Queen's  ships  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts ;  and,  even  if  the  proposed  naval 
reserve  should  fail,  s^ll  he  thought  there 
would  be  that  reserve  which  ho  had  just 
now  alluded  to,  and  of  which  no  ciream- 
stances  could  deprive  this  conntrj.  He 
must  Bay  that  the  account  given  by  the 
noble  Duke  of  the  prospects  of  the-Nsval 
Reserve  was  a  great  deal  better  than  ha 
had  expected;  and,  considering  that  the 
Admiralty  had  confined  themselves  hi  the 
first  instance  to  accepting  as  rolant«era 
able  seamen,  he  had  no  doubt,  rccolleeting 
how  comparatively  few  were  the  nambers 
of  that  body,  they  might  congrstalate 
themselves  on  having  established  a  syatem 
which  would  produce  on  paper  &  respectable 
force.  He  was,  however,  under  the  appre- 
hension that,  in  consequence  of  the  mea 
being  engaged  in  distant  voyages,  the 
number  available  in  war  would  not  be  so 
great  as  he  should  desire  to  see.  There  was 
one  thing  lie  would  venture  to  recommend, 
and  that  was  the  Admiralty  shonld  consult 
Lieutenant  Brown,  who  was  a  perfect  moater 
of  this  subject,  and  would  be  able  to  tell 
them  the  number  of  merchant  seamen 
usually  at  home  at  different  periods  of 
the  year.  He  would  likewise  advise  them 
to  havQ  at  all  times  in  their  possessioD 
an  account  of  the  number  of  seamen  oc- 
tually  in  this  country.  The  number,  of 
course,  varied  at  different  times,  but  there 
ahould  be  no  week  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  aware  of  the  total  foree 
of  ihe  seamen  in  the  country.  He  con- 
gratulated the  country  on  the  efforla  made 
by  successive  Boards  of  Admiralty  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  seamen.  There 
could  bo  no  doubt  that  the  country  had 
acted  with  great  wisdom,  liberality,  and 
benevolence  towards  the  seamen,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  jealousies  and  suspicions 
entertained  by  the  latter  would  gradoallr 
cease  to  exist,  when  the  seamen  observed, 
they  must  of  necessity  soon  peraeive, 
the  kind  manner  in  which  they  were  dealt 
with  by  successive  Boards  of  Admiralty  and 
by  Parliament. 
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ORDNANCE  MAPS.— NEW  RAILWAYS. 
QUESTION. 

The  Bahl  op  POWIS  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  for  War  what  provision  was 
made  for  marking  on  the  completed  sheets 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  new  lines  of  rail- 
way as  (hey  were  opened  for  traffic.  The 
proposal  might  be  carried  out  at  a  very  little 
cost,  and  would  be  highly  useful  for  re- 
lerence 

Earl  DB  GREY  and  RIPON>id.  the 
course  which  the  noble  Earl  recommended 
had  been  already  adopted.  Officers  went 
about  the  country  from  time  to  time  to 
survey  different  lines  of  railway  as  they 
were  made,  which  were  not  yet  laid  down 
on  the  sheets  of  Ordnance  Survey.  The 
reports  were  sent  to  the  office  at  South- 
ampton, and  when  they  arrived  the  plates 
were  altered  by  laying  down  the  lines. 
Of  course  it  was  impossible  for  the  officers 
to  mark  the  lines  of  railway  on  the  sheets 
on  hand,  but  the  stock  of  printed  sheets 
kept  on  hand  was  small,  and  there  were 
few  lines  of  railway  not  already  marked. 

HooM  adjourned  at  Seven  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  Half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 
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the  quarries.  Everything  was  completed 
with  the  exception  of  the  pedestal,  and  it 
was  contemplated  that  the  statue  would  be 
ready  for  erection  in  about  two  months. 
Fie  would  rather  answer  the  second  ques- 
tion on  a  future  day. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  February  27,  1 860. 

MiNUTKS.]   New   Mbmbxr  Swobn. — For    Ennis, 
William  Stackpole,  esquire. 

PuBuo    Bills. — 1*   Endowed  Schools  (No.  3); 
Coroners  (No.  2). 

2*  Administering  of  Poison  ;  Packet  Service 
(Transfer  of  Contracts) ;  Medical  Acts  Amend- 
ment. 

STATUE   OF  RICHARD  CGEUR  DE  LION. 
—NELSON  MONUMENT.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  HANEEY  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  when 
the  statue  of  Richard  CoBur  de  Lion,  by 
Baron  Marocbetti,  for  the  erection  of  which 
a  Vote  of  £1,650  was  granted  last  year, 
will  be  put  up  on  the  intended  site  ?  He 
also  wished  to  inquire ''when  the  lions  will 
be  placed  in  Trafalgar  Square  ? 

Mb.  GOWPER  said,  he  must  beg  to 
explain  that  the  delay  had  arisen  from  the 
difficulty  which  was  experienced  in  getting 
graaite  for  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  from 


DUTIES  ON  FRENCH   AND  SPANISH 
WINES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  in  the  absence 
of  his  l)un.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tewkes- 
bury (Mr.  Lygon),  lie  desired  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs, 
as  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  undertaking  to  obtain 
the  reduction  of  the  Duty  on  French  Wines, 
have  solicited  from  France  the  promise  of 
prospective  concessions  in  favour  of  this 
country.  Whether  the  contemplated  reduc- 
tion of  Duties  will  not  confer  similar  advan- 
tages upon  Spanish  Wine;  and,  if  so, 
whether  Mr.  Buchanan  has  received  in- 
structions to  urge  upon  the  Government  of 
Spain  the  propriety  of  making  a  corres- 
ponding concession  in  favour  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  England. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  upon  Spanish  wines 
would  be  precisely  that  proposed  in  respect 
to  French  wines.  He  had  not,  however, 
thought  it  expedient  to  instruct  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan to  ask  any  concession  from  the 
Spanish  Government. 

CEMETERY  AT  CLAPTON.— QUESTION. 

Sir  DE  LACY  EVANS  said,  in  the 
absence  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Berkeley), 
ho  wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  he  has 
given,  or  intends  to  give,  his  sanction  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Cemetery  at  Clap- 
ton, which  is  not  only  within  the  prohibited 
distance,  as  defined  by  the  Burial  Act  15 
and  16  of  Victorio,  but  adjoins  a  populous 
district ;  and,  if  so,  what  has  caused  the 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the 
Statute  to  be  advisable  ? 

Sib  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  under 
the  existing  law,  there  was  a  power  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  prohibit  new 
burial  grounds  within  the  Metropolis. 
There  was  a  schedule  of  parishes  ap- 
pended to  that  Act  by  which  the  limits  of 
the  Metropolis  were  defined.  There  was 
also  a  clause   containing  these  words :— • 

••That  no  new  Barinl  Ground  or  Cemetery 
parochial  or  non-pnrocbial,  could  be  opened  withJa 
the  Metropolis,  or  within  two  miles  of  the  saffl«. 
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without  the  approval  of  the  principal  Secretary  of 
State." 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  bis  lion,  and 
gallant  Friend,  he  begged  to  say  he  had 
not  as  yet  given  his  sanction  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  burial  ground  alluded  to. 
The  fact  of  its  being  within  the  prohibited 
districts  was  not  material.  The  question 
was,  whether  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
prohibit  the  establishment  of  the  cemetery 
within  that  district.  The  Act  enabled  him 
to  give  his  sanction  to  it  if  he  thought 
proper.  Ho  had  received  nnmerous  com- 
munications on  the  subject,  and  it  was  still 
under  consideration. 

WINE  LICENCES.— QUESTION. 

Lord  EDWARD  THYNNB  said,  he 
rose  to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Whether  the  Magistrates  will  have 
any  control  over  Licenses  to  sell  Wine 
granted  to  Confectioners,  Eating-house 
Keepers,  and  others  in  towns,  boroughs,  or 
rural  districts,  and,  if  not,  what  remedy  is 
proposed  against  those  persons  if  they  keep 
disorderly  houses  or  harbour  persons  of  bad 
character  ? 

Sir  DB  LACY  EVANS  said,  he  also 
wished  to  inquire  whether  it  is  proposed  to 
introduce  any  Bill  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion with  reference  to  the  general  licensing 
system  by  Magistrates  ;  also,  what  provi- 
sions will  be  made  respecting  the  15tii  and 
I6lh  clauses  of  the  Budget  ;  and  what 
arrangements  are  contemplated  as  to  with- 
holding Licences  from  persons  who  may 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  admission  of  Foreign  Wines, 
^.  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Probably,  Sir,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory reply  which  I  can  give  to  these  ques- 
tions will  be  this  general  answer,  that 
before  I  ask  the  House  to  come  to  any  Vote 
on  the  subject  of  licences  for  the  sale  of 
wine  in  eating-houses,  I  shall  lay  on  the 
table,  probably  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill,  all 
the  regulations  we  propose  to  apply  to 
eating-houses  which  have  received  wine 
licences,  so  that  all  who  are  interested  in 
tho  subject  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
understanding  fully  the  views  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  But  looking  at 
the  question  as  it  stands,  I  should  say  that 
it  would  certainly  bo  most  desirable  that 
Magistrates  should  have  every  facility  given 
them  both  for  preventing  originally  the 
granting  of  licences  to  persons  of  bad  con- 
duct, or  those  keeping  houses  frequented 

Sir  George  Lewis 
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by  disorderly  persons,  and  likewise  for  en- 
forcing the  laws  against  them  in  the  roost 
stringent  manner  after  such  licences  had 
been  received. 


CHINA.— QUESTION. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  Sir,  1  wish 
to  put  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  a  question  of  which  I  have 
not  given  notice,  but  which,  no  doubt,  he 
will  be  prepared  to  answer.  That  question 
is,  Whether  he  has  yet  receired  those  De- 
spatches from  China  which  he  stnted  to  the 
House  some  short  time  since  he  expected  to 
arrive;  and,  secondly,  whether  he  is  now 
prepared  to  say  how  soon  he  will  be  able  to 
fnlfil  the  promise  which  he  then  gave  of 
making  a  statement  to  the  Houso  with  re- 
spect to  the  views  of  the  Government  in 
relation  to  their  Chinese  policy  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  I  have 
received  the  despatches  to  which  tbe  right 
hon.  Baronet  refers,  but  they  do  not  con- 
tain any  material  facts.  I  hope  in  a  few 
days  to  make  the  statement  of  which  I  have 
given  notice. 


PUBLIC-HOUSB  LICENCES.— QUESTION. 

LoBD  FEBMOY  said,  he  had  failed  to 
catch  the  previous  answer  of  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  therefore 
begged  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  question  standing  in  his  name— namely. 
Whether  he  has  any  intention  of  altering 
the  existing  system  of  licensing  public- 
houses  further  than  he  proposed  to  do  by  his 
Budget  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  Sir,  my  noble  Friend  is  doubt- 
less aware  that  several  years  ago  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  sat  on  the  subject 
ot  licensing  public-houses,  but  the  result 
was  that  the  question  to  a  certain  extent 
was  left  open  ;  at  the  same  time  an  antici- 
pation was  created  that  legislation  on  the 
general  subject  would  take  place.  Certain 
hon.  Gentlemen,  as  you  are  aware,  have 
proposed  to  legislate  on  branches  of  this 
subject,  particularly  on  the  important  point 
connected  with  beer  houses ;  but  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  not  any  inten- 
tion of  bringing  in  a  Bill  to  deal  with  the 
question  at  large.  There  are  some  points 
which  I  do  not  consider  as  being  included 
in  the  question  of  my  noble  Friend ;  for  in- 
stance, all  matters  referring  to  the  sale  of  li- 
quocs  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  I 
consider  that  it  is  open  to  the  Government 
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at  any  period  to  deal  with ;  and,  again, 
with  respect  to  all  questions  of  local  re- 
straint and  regulations,  I  do  not  intend  that 
ray  answer  should  apply.  If,  as  I  trust 
may  be  th^  case,  the  House  should  adopt, 
on  the  proposal  of  the  Oovernment,  some 
plan  for  the  extension  of  the  sale  of  wine 
to  eating-houses,  under  proper  regulations, 
I  think  a  rery  important  experiment  in 
connection  with  the  tastes,  habits,  and 
moral  and  social  well-being  of  tlio  country 
will  have  been  made.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  experiment  will  require  some  little 
time  to  elapse  before  any  judgment  can  be 
formed  of  its  results  ;  and  the  Government 
will  not  interfere  with  the  course  of  that 
ex^riment  till  they  have  arrived  at  some 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

Sir  CHARLES  6URRELL  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  whether,  in  the  extension  of 
the  system  of  selling  Liquor  and  Beer,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  go  back 
to  the  old  plan  of  allowinj;  Grocers  and 
others  to  sell  Beer  of  a  lower  quality  to  the 
labouring  classes  ?  It  was  formerly  allowed 
to  be  done  to  their  great  bene6t. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  Government  has  no  in- 
tention  whatever  of  making  any  proposal 
as  to  the  consumption  of  beer  on  the  pre- 
mises. The  proposition  is  limited  to  the 
sale  of  wine:  as  to  the  sale  of  beer  no 
proposition  or  suggestion  will  be  made. 

Sib  CHARLES  BURRELL  said,  he 
must  bog  to  explain  that  the  time  he  re-^ 
ferred  to,  the  beer  was  not  drunk  on  the 
premises,  but  taken  away  by  the  labouring 
classes  in  jugs  and  bottles. 

EXPORT  OF  COAL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  he  rose  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Notice  he  gave  on  Friday,  of 
his  intention  to  ask  a  Question  of  the  Go- 
vernment respecting  the  1 1th  Article  of  the 
Treaty.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  on  the  part  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment a  disposition  expressed  not  to 
insist  upon  the  retention  of  that  Article. 
Ho  now  begged  to  ask.  Whether  any  infor- 
mation of  the  kind  has  been  received  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government — he  did  not 
mean  whether  any  official  information  had 
been  made  to  the  British  Government 
[  Cries  of  •*  Order. "]  He  was  only  endea- 
vouring to  make  his  Question  intelligible. 
He  should  wish  to  know  from  his  noble 
Friend  whether  the  report  that  such  a  dis- 
position has  been  expressed  by  the  French 
Qovernmrat  is  true ;  and,  if  true,  whether 


it  has  led  to  any  communication  between 
the  two  Governments  likely  to  lead  to  any 
modification  of  the  11th  Article. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  there  had 
been  a  communication  from  the  French  Go- 
vernment, but  not  to  the  effect  supposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  It  was  rather 
ono  to  the  effect,  that  if  any  strong  desire 
was  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Government  for  an  alteration  of  the  11th 
Article,  the  French  Government  would  be 
disposed  to  modify  it,  but  not  to  give  it  up. 
11  er  Majesty's  Government  had  returned  a 
very  positive  answer  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment that  they  had  no  wish  to  ask  nor  to 
propose  to  the  French  Government  to  make 
any  alteration  in  it. 


CUSTOMS  ACTS.— COMMITTEE. 

House  in  Committee,  according  to  Order. 
Mr.  Massey  in  the  Chair. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
before  the  Resolutions  were  taken  he  wished 
to  raise'  a  point  of  order.  On  Monday  last 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had 
moved  a  Resolution  on  the  Question  that 
the  Speaker  leave  the  Chair;  he  thought 
that  Question,  as  a  point  of  form,  should 
be  put  before  the  House  went  into  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  the  Ques- 
tion  was  put  and  carried  on  Monday  last, 
after  the  Resolution  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  been  negatived. 

DUTIES  ON  FOREIGN  WINES. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  now  rise.  Sir,  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  a  Resolution  with  respect  to  the 
wine  duties,  which  stands  second  on  the 
list  of  Resolutions  that  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  hon.  Members.  The  first 
Resolution,  as  far  as  the  Committee  is  con- 
cerned, was  voted,  in  conformity  with  the 
usual  practice,  without  discussion,  on  the 
night  it  was  originally  moved.  Of  course 
it  is  competent  to  any  hon.  Member,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  to  raise  a  discussion  on  the 
merits  of  that  first  Resolution  when  the 
House  is  resumed  and  the  Resolution  ia 
reported;  I  will  not,  therefore,  detain  the 
Committee  by  any  reference  to  it.  I  will 
pass  to  the  second  and  most  important 
Resolution,  on  one  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions of  fiscal  and  commercial  law  that,  in 
the  course  of  my  Parliamentary  life,  I  have 
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ever  had  to  deal  with.  I  will  not  at  all 
conceal  from  the  Committee  the  sense  I 
haye  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  taking  anjr 
steps  for  a  reform  of  the  wine  duties.  The 
truth  is,  that  a  system  of  very  high  duties, 
with  its  severe  pressure,  has  continued  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  indeed  through  many 
generations,  without  any  considerable  varia- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  Com- 
mercial Treaty,  that  over  promised  any 
easential  change  as  to  the  access  to  ther 
arti6le  of  wine  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  The  effect  of  this  system,  com- 
bined with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  com- 
modity, which  has  a  tendency  in  the  finer 
qualities  to  increase  in  value  the  longer 
it  is  kept,  is  to  produce  a  state  of  things  so 
artificial  and  so  exceptional  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  devise  any  mode  of  escape  from 
it  that  will  not  be  attended  by  very  con- 
siderable difficulties  and  open  to  serious 
objections  during  the  stage  of  transition. 
No  doubt,  when  that  stage  of  transition  is 
accomplished  we  may  arrive  at  a  state  of 
things  highly  satisfactory  to  the  country, 
and,  I  trust,  productive  to  the  revenue; 
but  we  cannot  take  the  very  first  step 
towards  effecting  a  thoroughgoing  change 
in  the  wine  duties  without  encountering 
very  considerable  difficulties  in  our  way. 
Before  1  state  the  method  by  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  purposes  to  attain 
the  end  described  in  the  text  of  the  French 
Trea^  I  will  answer  the  question  of  which 
notice  has  heen  given  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Stamford  (Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote),  as  to  the  mode  to  be  adopted  for 
ascertaining  the  ordinary  strength  of  wines, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  scale  is  to  be 
applied  to  therar  I  need  not  say  wo  have 
no  official  data,  properly  so  called,  of  the 
strength  of  wines,  except  at  one  particular 
point  of  the  scale,  although  what  is  termed 
the  alcoholic  test,  which  many  think  a 
simple  novelty,  is  in  continual  and  daily 
operation,  ana  has  been  so  for  a  cousider- 
Me  time.  The  object  of  that  test  as  now 
applied  is  simply  to  determine,  in  the  sense 
of  the  British  Customs  laws,  what  is  wine, 
and  what  is  not  wine.  Any  fermented 
liquor  containing  a  greater  amount  of  al- 
cohol than  40  degrees  is  not  admitted  as 
wine  in  the  ports  of  this  country.  We 
have  no  official  data,  then,  on  which  to 
eatimate  the  ordinary  strength  of  wines, 
except  for  those  strong  sorts  that  stand  on 
the  border  line  between  what  is  wine  and 
what  is  not.  We  have,  therefore,  instead 
of  referring  to  the  Custom-house  books, 
UiM^ht  it  preferable  to  collect  a  great 
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variety  of  samples  representing  the  general 
course  of  trade  and  the  average  strcngUi 
of  wines  of  different  classes.  J.  cannot 
call  these  official  data,  and  they  may  be 
open  to  dispute,  but  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  wine  trade,  and  others  interested 
in  the  question,  have  easy  access  to  in- 
formation of  the  same  greneral  kind.  The 
operation  of  the  test  to  which  1  refer  has 
been  founded  on  actual  experiment,  and 
the  mode  of  making  that  experiment  is  as 
follows: — The  wine  is  first  of  all  subjected 
to  distillation  in  small  stills,  which  have 
been  now  brought  to  such  perfection  that 
they  perform  the  operation,  in  less  than 
half  an  hour.  The  spirit  having  by  this 
process  been  extracted  from  the  wine,  14  is 
tested  in  the  usual  manner,  and  with  the 
most  perfect  accuracy,  by  means  of  Sykes*s 
hydrometer.  Now  I  come  to  the  different 
classes  of  wine,  and  the  different  rates  of 
duty  at  which  they  are  to  be  admitted  into 
this  country.  A  portion  of  the  lighter  wines 
of  France  and  of  the  Rhine  will  he  admitted 
at  a  duty  of  Is,  per  gallon.  The  remainder 
of  the  lighter  wines  of  France  and  of  the 
Rhine  will  bo  admitted  at  a  duty  of  Is.  6(2. 
A  portion  of  the  lighter  wines  of  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean  will 
also  be  admitted  at  a  duty  of  Is,  6(2.  per 
gallon ;  while  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Spanish,  as  well  as  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  Sicilian,  together  with  the  wines  of  the 
south  of  France,  will  have  to  pay  a  duty  of 
2#.  I  must  in  passing  remind  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  artificial  condition  into  which 
the  wine  trade  is  thrown  by  the  peculiar 
position  of  our  system  of  duties.  One 
effect  of  the  present  state  of  things  has 
been  that  the  practice  has  grown  up  of 
administering  spirits  to  wine  both  before 
and  after  it  reaches  this  country  and  has 
paid  duty.  To  so  great  an  extent,  indeed, 
has  this  practice  been  carried,  that  it  has 
become  extremely  difficult,  in  the  case  of 
wines  coming  from  other  countries  than 
France,  to  ascertain  the  precise  state  at 
which  the  wine  suitable  to  the  English 
market  arrives  by  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion apart  from  the  admixture  of  spirit. 
What  these  wines  possess  in  alooh<dio 
strength  then  must  be  referred  to  the 
strength  they  possess  when  they  arrive  in 
this  country.  Now,  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  Government  in  negotiating  tho 
Treaty  with  France  to  procMd  upon  the 
principle  which  we  seek  to  press  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House  in  this  Resolntion, 
were  founded  on  the  considerations  whick 
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I  am  about  to  lay  before  tbe  Committee. 
I  can  only  aaj  that  tbey  appeared  sufficient 
to  induce  us  to  depart  from  the   plan  of 
levying  a  uniform  duty  on  wine,  which, 
prima  facie,  might  appear  to  be  tbe  more 
convenient  course,  and   to  adopt  that  to 
which    we    inyite    your    sanction.      The 
grounds,  then,  upon  which  the  Government 
were  not  so  much  led  as  driven  into  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  varying  duties  on 
wine  are,  in  the  first  instance,  that  wine  is 
a  commodity  whicli  appears  to  vary  more 
in  its  quality,  considered  as  a  product  of 
the  earth,  than  almost  any  other  great 
staple  product  that  can  be  named.     That 
fact,  it  is  obvious,  constitutes  a  source  of 
difficulty  in    the  operation   of  a  uniform 
duty,  where  that  duty  is  extended  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  constitute  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  price  of  wine  ;  and,  because 
we  have  instances  in  which  the  value  of 
one  quality  of  wine  might  be  represented 
by  a  single  unit  and  that  of  another  by  100, 
it  is  quite  plain  that  anything  more  thnn  a 
merely  nominal  duty  at   a  uniform   rate 
would  bo  extremely  unequal  in  its  opera- 
tion.    Now   the  Committee  will  see  that 
we  must  resort  to  something  more  than  a 
mere  nominal  duty,  not  only  because  we 
cannot  afford  to  spare  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue which  a  contrary  course  would  involve, 
but  because  the  principle  on  which  the 
duty  on  wine  is  levied  is  one  which  lies  at 
the  very  root  of  half  our  indirect  taxation 
— the  imposition  of  duties  on  strong  liquorr. 
We  cannot,  for  instance,  dispense  with  the 
£1,700,000  which  we  receive  from  bonded 
wine,  but  even  if  we  should  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  introduce  wine  into  this  country 
free  of  duty  we  could  not  propose  such  a 
measure,  because  the  duties  on   brandy, 
rum,  and  malt  produce  £5,000,000,  and 
that  on  British  spirits  between  £9,000,000 
and  £10,000.000,  all  of  which  sums  are 
raised  on  the  principle  involved  in  main- 
taining a  considerable  duty  on  spirits.  We 
therefore  find  it  impossible  to  fix  a  uniform 
duty  on  wine  at  a  low  rate.    Neither  could 
we  adopt  one  at  a  high  rate,  unless  we  were 
prepared  to  sacrifice  on  the  one  hand  that 
which  is  the  essential  aim  of  our  measures, 
or  upon  tbe  other  to  compromise  tho  se- 
curity of  the  largest  branch  of  our  revenue. 
We  deemed  it,  therefore,  expedient  to  pro- 
pose a  plan   which   should  hold   out  the 
prospect  of  admitting  to  the  British  market 
the  cheaper  wines  of  the  wine*growing 
countries  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  Is.  per 
gallon,  and  1  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  the  fact  that  although 


that  may  appear  to  bo  a  low  rate  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  duty  of  5«.  lOd.  per 
gallon,  yet  in  reality  it  is  not  so  with  regard 
to  those  wines.     On  ^e  contrary,  it  may 
bo  fairly  said  that  it  is  a  sufficiently  high 
duty  to  impose  on  the  clieaper  yet  sound 
wines  of  Europe,  such,   for  instance,  a^ 
those  which  an  English  traveller  is  well 
contented   to  get  when  he  sits  down  to 
dinner  abroad.     It  is,  at  all  events,  the 
highest  rate  of  duty  which  we  think  com* 
patible  with  the  extensive  importation  of 
that  class  of  wine  into  this  country,  and 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  impose  con- 
sistently with  a  determination  to  givo  fair 
play  to  the  fiscal  experiment  which  we  are 
about  to  make.     Our  wish  in  making  that 
experiment  is,  to  place  access  to  the  article 
of  wine  within  reach  not  only  of  the  limited 
class  which  now  uses  it,  but  within  reach 
of  the  whole  middle  classes— of  the  lowest 
order  of  the  middle  classes,  and  even  of  the 
better  portion  of  the  working  classes — I  do 
not  say  as  an  article  of  ordinary  consump- 
tion, but  one  which  they  may  use  on  those 
occasions  when   they  provide  themselvei 
with  something  better  than  their  daily  food. 
I  lay  it  down,  therefore,  as  a  fundamental 
rule  that  the  cheaper  and  weaker  wines  of 
the  Continent  must  be  admitted  into  the 
British  market,  if  we  wish  to  give  fair  plaj 
to  the  scheme  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee,  at  a  rate  of  duty  not  ex* 
ceeding  U.  a  gallon.     I  now  come  to  the 
question  whether  we  can  afford  to  fix  that 
sum  as  a  uniform  rate.     I  have  alreadT 
suggested  that  such  a  rate  would,  if  adopted, 
entail  upon  us  fiscal  sacrifioes  beyond  that 
which  the  Government  have  contemplated. 
That  such  sacrifices  would  have  to  be  made 
is  not,  however,  the  reason  why  we  did 
not    lay   before    you  a   proposal   to  this 
effect.     If  it  were  simply  a  question  of 
a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  some  £300,000» 
or  £400,000,  or  £500,000,  more  or  less, 
I  must  confess,  speaking  for  myself,   I 
should  be  prepared  to  face  any  disadvan- 
tages contained  within  that  limit  for  the 
sake  of  giving  fairer  play  to  our  proposal* 
There  IS,  however,  a  much  more  serious  quee- 
tiou  involved  in  the  matter,  and  that  is  the 
relation  between  the  dutiea  on  wine  and 
those  which  are  paid  on  spirits.     We  pro- 
pose that  wine  which  approaches  to  the 
strength  of  40  degrees  proof  spirit  shall  be 
liable  to  a  duty  of  2$.   per  gallon.     The 
effect  of  that  proposal  will  be  that  while 
we  are  proposing  to  tax  British  spirits 
100  degrees  proof  at  something  over  8#.  a 
gallon,  we  are  about  to  tax  at  the  rate  of 
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Se.  only  the  proof  spirit  contained  in  wine. 
In  taking  this  course  we  are  open  to  objec- 
tion from  opposite  quarters.  Upon  the  one 
hand  those  who  look  at  the  question  from 
the  point  of  view  which  the  distiller  is  likely 
to  take  may,  not  unnaturally,  say  that  we 
give  undue  preference  to  wine  by  taxing 
the  proof  spirit  which  it  contains  at  so 
much  lower  a  rate  than  in  the  case  of 
spirits  itself.  My  answer  to  that  objection 
is,  that  although  the  proof  spirit  which 
wine  contains  is  one  important  element  in 
its  composition,  and  one  which  we  take 
into  consideration,  yet  it  is  not  the  only 
element — that  wine,  in  short,  is  a  com- 
modity which  possesses  characteristics 
which  recommend  it  to  the  consumer  en- 
tirely apart  from  this  circumstance,  and 
that,  although  there  exists  a  modified  com- 
petition between  the  proof  spirit  in  wine 
and  that  which  is  embodied  in  the  article 
which  is  sold  under  the  name  of  spirits, 
yet  that  the  competition  is  indirect  in  its 
nature.  Now,  in  order  to  illustrate  more 
clearly  what  I  mean,  1  may  observe  that 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  spirit 
contained  in  beer,  and  that,  taking  the 
percentage  of  proof  spirit  which  it  embodies 
per  gallon,  and  then  calculating  the  amount 
of  malt  duty  which  we  levy  on  each  gallon 
of  beer,  and  comparing  the  amount  levied 
on  the  spirits  in  beer  with  that  which  is 
levied  on  spirits  net,  you  would  find  the 
alcohol  in  beer  is  much  more  lightly  taxed 
than  that  which  is  contained  in  spirits 
properly  so  called.  There  is  thus  an  indi- 
rect competition  between  the  two  articles, 
although  practically  the  consumption  of 
beer  does  not  interfere  with  that  of  spirits. 
The  alcohol  which  beer  contains  is  only  one 
of  its  characteristics.  While,  therefore, 
we  have  been  obliged  on  the  one  hand  to 
keep  down  the  duty  on  the  weaker  wines 
to  is,  per  gallon,  we  have,  on  the  other, 
been  compelled,  by  an  imperative  regard 
to  fiscal  considerations  which  we  cannot 
overlook,  to  keep  up  the  duty  to  2t.  when 
wine  approaches  to  40  degrees,  for  fear  we 
should  compromise  the  immense  revenue, 
amounting  to  between  £11,000,000  and 
£12,000,000,  which  we  levy  on  British  and 
foreign  spirits.  In  point  of  fact,  it  will  be 
found  in  placing  the  duty  at  2f.  we  have 
placed  it  as  low  as  we  dare.  It  would  be 
competent  to  argue  that  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  proportion  between  the  duty  on 
the  alcohol  in  wine  and  that  on  the  alcohol 
in  spirits  the  duty  should  be  placed  at 
2i.  od.  on  wine  at  40  degrees  ;  but  the 
answer  to  that  is  that,  after  all  the  best 
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inquiry  we  can  make,  the  duty  being  fixed 
at  28.,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  illicit 
processes  or  mixture  that  might  be  adopted 
to  give  the  wine  the  character  of  spirits ; 
while  if  we  went  above  2«.  we  should  have 
had  the  risk  of  those  processes,  and  there- 
fore we  are  not  prepared  to  make  such  a 
proposal.  The  Committee  will,  therefore, 
see  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  plan  to  meet 
the  great  exigencies  of  the  case,  it  is,  un- 
fortunately, necessary  to  adopt  a  varying 
scale  of  duties.  I  say  unfortunately,  for 
no  man  feels  more  than  myself  the  extreme 
desirableness  of  uniformity  in  the  rates  of 
duty,  to  avoid  all  delay,  all  vexation,  all 
uncertainty  in  the  administration  of  fiscal 
law.  Well,  then,  if  we  are  compelled  by 
the  force  of  circumstances  to  have  a  varying 
scale  of  duty,  the  next  question  is,  on  what 
principle  should  it  be  regulated?  I  am 
aware  that  some  gentlemen  have  thought 
they  could  regulate  the  wine  duties  on  the 
od  vcUorem  principle.  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny  if  that  could  be  applied  it  would  be 
the  best  of  all,  from  the  immense  variation 
in  the  quality  of  the  article,  and  the 
necessity  of  raising  a  large  revenue  from 
it.  But  the  simple  answer  to  any  man 
who  urges  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  this,  that 
I  do  not  think  any  Minister  of  Finance  or 
head  of  a  revenue  department  could,  on 
the  whole,  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
endeavouring  to  administer  the  law  under 
such  a  principle.  If,  indeed,  we  had  a  very 
low  rate  of  duty  on  value,  it  might  be  done, 
but  that  would  be  impracticable  in  our 
case,  as  I  have  shown.  On  the  other  hand 
if  we  were  to  maintain  a  very  high  rate, 
of  50  or  a  100  per  cent,  then  the  tempta- 
tion to  fraud  would  be  so  great  and  constant, 
and  the  means  of  meeting  it  on  the  other 
hand  so  uncertain,  that  such  a  law  would 
become  impracticable.  Very  ingenioua 
and  well-informed  gentlemen  have  endea- 
voured to  construct  a  scale  of  this  kind, 
and  I  have  myself  made  it  a  subject  of  the 
most  careful  inquiries,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing that  it  would  be  possible,  but  I  am 
obliged,  with  others,  reluctantly  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  almost  universal  opinion — 
namely,  that  a  scale  of  duties  on  wino 
levied  on  value,  and  upon  a  high  ratio  on 
value,  would  be  found  impracticable.  The 
scale  we  propose  has  in  some  degree  a 
reference  to  value,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
varying  degree  ;  on  the  whole,  it  will  be 
true  that  the  higher  priced  wines  will  pay 
the  higher  duty,  and  the  low  priced  wines 
the  lower  duty  ;  but  there  will  be  certain 
exoeptions  to  that  rule,  because  there  are 
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Bome  wines,  very  limited,  however,  iu 
qaantity,  both  of  the  Rhine  and  France, 
which  have  a  very  weak  alcoholic  cha- 
racter, and  at  the  same  time,  from  their 
high  flavour,  are  of  very  considerable  value. 
Bnt  putting  these  exceptions  out  of  view, 
the  alcoholic  test,  as  fnr  as  it  goes,  will 
vary  very  nearly  according  to  the  value  of 
the  wine.  I  do  not,  hoirever,  recommend 
it  on  that  ground  ;  it  has  been  adopted 
simply  from  a  sense  that  it  was  an  abso- 
lute duty  not  to  propose  to  the  House  any 
]^an  with  respect  to  which  we  could  enter- 
tain a  reasonable  fear  that  it  would  en- 
danger the  enormous  revenue  which  arises 
from  spirits.  That  is  the  gi'ound  on  which 
this  test  has  been  adopted.  Now,  as  re- 
spects the  test  itself,  all  these  tests  are  open 
to  a  certain  amount  of  objection,  because 
they  all  entail  the  necessity  uf  some  prac- 
tical operation  ;  but  Parliament,  notwith- 
standing, has  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
the  system  of  classification  in  some  other 
oases  in  which  it  was  by  no  means  so 
imperative  as  in  the  case  of  wines.  In  the 
case  of  the  very  important  article  of  sugar, 
for  instance,  the  qualities  nro  divided  into 
three  or  four  different  classes,  and  these, 
not  with  reference  to  one  single  quality, 
but  with  reference  to  several,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Customs  to  combine  together  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  duty.  It  does  not 
depend  on  one  quality,  whether  sugar  be 
recognized  as  refined,  or  white  clayed,  or 
the  lowest  brown  muscovado,  but  on  the 
combination  of  these  qualities,  depending 
on  the  grain,  the  strength,  and  the  colour  of 
the  sugar.  Now,  1  do  not  think  the  incon- 
venience here  would  be  so  great  as  in  the 
article  of  sugar  in  this  important  and  capital 
respect — namely,  that  the  test  applied  to 
wine  is  fortunately  a  certain  test.  Some, 
iodeed,  have  said  that  the  test  was  inappli- 
cable, the  quantity  of  colouring  and  sweeten- 
ing matter  entirely  defeating  the  action  of 
the  hydrometer  ;  but  by  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation, which  occupies  only  half  an  hour, 
we  can  ascertain  with  absolute  precision 
what  is  the  strength  of  the  wine.  We 
have,  then,  no  fear  of  fraud,  no  fear  of 
uncertainty,  in  the  operation  of  the  test, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  attain  its  essential  object ;  and  1  do 
not  beliove,  nor  do  the  most  intelligent 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  trade  I  have 
seen  desire  me  to  believe,  that  it  will  be 
attended  with  any  inconvenience,  except 
such  as  may  readily  bo  obviated.  1  have 
thus  explained  to  the  Committee  a  subject 
of  a  rather  technical  and  dry  character. 


The  essential  object  the  Government  had 
in  view  is  the  adoption  of  a  scale  of  duties 
on  wine  instead  of  a  uniform  rate.  There 
is  another  important  point  connected  with 
the  operation  of  the  change  we  propose  to 
the  Committee  on  which  it  is  necessary 
I  should  say  a  few  words,  and  that  is  the 
drawback  on  wines  in  stock,  with  respect 
to  which  various  claims  have  been  preferred. 
And  here  I  cannot  state  too  strongly  my 
opinion,  which  I  hope  is  the  opinion  of  the 
House — I  am  quite  sore  it  is  the  only 
opinion  really  sustainable  on  fiscal  grounds 
— that,  as  a  general  principle,  nothing  can 
be  worse  than  to  allow  drawbacks  on  articles 
subject  to  Customs'  duties,  although  there 
may  be.  1  admit,  peculiar  cases  when  a  very 
strong  equitable  claim  arises.  Supposing, 
for  example,  that  you  are  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  make  rapid  and  frequent 
changes  of  duty,  incessantly  to  interfere 
and  disturb  the  course  of  trade,  sometimes 
lowering  the  duties,  sometimes  raising  them 
— as  Mr.  Pitt,  after  lowering  the  duties  on 
wine  in  1787,  was  obliged  to  raise  them 
again  enormously  in  1795.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  a  trade  to  stand  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  operations  of  that  sort  without 
being  relieved  from  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  such  rapid  vicissitudes.  Bnt 
the  way  in  which  Parliament  has  dealt  of 
late  years  has  been  of  quite  a  different 
character.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Excise 
duties,  where  everything  is  carried  on  under 
survey  habitually,  I  am  speaking  of  Cus- 
toms' duties.  I  beg  the  Committee  to  re- 
collect what  has  been  the  course  of  our 
recent  legislation.  It  has  tended  without 
exception  to  the  mitigation  and  removal  of 
duties.  The  effect  of  the  mitigation  and 
removal  of  doty,  in  every  case  where  it  is 
attempted  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  produce 
its  legitimate  effect,  is  to  give  great  exten- 
sion of  trade,  and  uuifoimly  the  result  is  a 
profit  to  the  dealers  in  the  article  ;  for  you 
never  remove  the  duty  without  in  the  first 
instance  putting  a  portion,  sometimes  the 
whole,  but  always  a  portion,  of  the  duty  in 
the  pockets  of  those  who  carry  on  the 
branch  of  business  affected.  Do  not  let  it 
be  supposed  we  grudge  that ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  legitimate  effect  of  your 
ojperations  ;  not  only  so,  but  it  is  the  means 
through  which  your  operation  produces  its 
fruits,  for  the  increase  of  the  profits  of  a 
trade  is  the  sure  foundation  of  the  exten- 
sion of  that  trade,  and  the  increased  supply 
to  the  consumer  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  direct  tendency  of  this 
is  to  remove  any  inconvenience  which  other- 
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wise  woald  arise  to  dealers  from  alterations 
of  Customs'  duties  with  reference  to  their 
Bloeks  in  hand.  First,  because  they  hare 
in  the  price  of  the  article,  apart  from  the 
duty,  received  at  once  a  portion  of  the 
drawback,  and  in  tho  extension  of  trade 
arising  from  the  mitigation  of  duties  gene- 
rally more  than  the  amount  of  drawback. 
The  whole  of  these  considerations  apply  to 
the  article  of  wine  as  fully  as  to  any  other 
branch  of  trade  whatever.  Therefore, 
when  your  legislation  has  run  constantly  in 
this  course  of  mitigation  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  I  hold  that  nothing  can  be  weaker 
than  the  claim  for  a  drawback  on  the  stock 
of  wine  in  hand,  apart  from  the  very  serious 
consideration  that  this  stock  not  being  under 
Burvey  you  have  no  means  of  checking  the 
most  intolerable  frauds.  It  is  perfectly 
true  with  respect  to  wine,  more  than  almost 
any  other  article,  that  you  increase  its  value 
by  long  keeping,  and,  therefore,  if  you  look 
at  that  alone  the  possessors  of  stock  which 
has  paid  the  high  duty  would  seem  to  be 
at  a  disadfantage  when  they  are  placed  in 
competition  with  the  new  wine.  But  the 
^  value  of  the  old  wine  does  not  depend  on 
the  duty.  Those  who  are  rich  enough  to 
drink  the  old  wine,  do  not  look  at  the  rate 
of  duty  at  all.  That  is  completely  absorbed 
in  the  character  of  the  wine.  The  new 
wine  introduced  at  tho  low  duty  cannot 
compete  with  that  class  of  wines  on  any 
terms.  The  gentlemen  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  their  old  port,  their  old 
sherry  or  Madeira,  will  not  take  the  new 
wine  at  any  price.  I  do  not  believe  tliere 
ever  was  a  time  at  which  these  considera- 
tions told  more  strongly  than  they  do 
at  present.  I  believe  all  those  houses 
in  the  wine  trade  which  send  round 
their  circulars  to  the  public  endeavour 
to  make  their  prices  attractive  by  their 
cheapness.  I  received  one  of  those  cir- 
culars myself  the  other  day,  and  I  was 
curious  to  look  into  it  on  account  of  the 
discussions  that  were  likely  to  take  place. 
I  found  that  the  circular  came  from  a  cheap 
house,  but  that  cheap  house  offered  their 
old  port  at  2l0s,  a  dosen.  If  their  old 
port  is  now  worth  as  much  as  210«.  the 
dozen  it  will  not  be  worth  a  sixpence  less, 
but  probably  worth  much  more,  through 
the  stimulus  that  will  be  given  to  consump- 
tion after  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  I 
would  therefore  impress  on  the  Committee 
that  on  all  these  general  grounds  there  is 
no  just  reason  whatever  for  allowing  draw- 
back on  any  part  of  the  stocks  of  wine  on 
hand.      At  the    same    timo    there    does 
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happen  to  be  a  specific  and  partial  arrange- 
ment on  which  a  claim  of  good  faith  may 
be  thoaght  to  have  arisen.  In  the  year 
1839  or  1840  there  began  a  negotiation 
with  France  for  the  reduction  of  the  wine 
duties,  which  was  continued  for  one  or  two 
years.  Before  that  was  well  over  a  nego- 
tiation, also  for  a  reduction  of  tho  wine 
duties,  commenced  with  Portugal.  That 
was  followed  by  a  similar  negotiation  with 
Spain.  And  the  consequence  of  these 
negotiations,  the  whole  of  whioh  were 
patent  to  the  public,  was  a  paralysis  both 
of  trade  and  of  revenue.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  dealers  in  wine  during 
the  Administration  of  Sir  R.  Peel  made  an 
application  to  the  Treasury  of  that  day, 
and  Mr.  Goulbum,  then  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  although  entirely  objecting 
to  drawbacks  on  stocks  of  wine  in  the  event 
of  a  reduction  of  duty  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, yet  held  that  there  were  grounds,  in 
the  common  interest  of  the  revenue  and  of 
trade,  for  making  a  specific  arrangements 
His  arrangement  was  founded  on  the  be- 
lief that  although  drawbacks  ought  not  to 
be  given  in  the  event  of  any  purely  legis- 
lative reduction  of  duty,  yet  in  the  event  of 
a  reduction  which  followed  upon  negotia-^ 
tion  for  a  Commercial  Treaty,  it  would  be 
right  to  give  some  drawback,  because  the 
effect  of  promising  such  drawback  would 
be  that  it  would  maintain  the  trade  in  a 
healthy  state  while  the  negotiations  were 
pending  ;  whereas  he  found  by  stem  ex* 
perience  in  the  year  1842  that  there  was 
a  great  falling  off  in  the  entries  of  wine, 
and  consequently  in  the  revenue,  owing  to 
the  expectation  of  a  treaty.  Therefore, 
tho  Treasury  in  1843  passed  a  Minute, 
perfectly  distinct  and  definite  in  its  terms, 
the  effect  of  which  was  that  all  persons 
might  claim  drawback  on  certain  wines  in 
their  possession,  upon  certain  conditions, 
in  the  event  —  not  of  a  reduction  of  the 
wine  duties,  but  of  a  reduction  of  the  wine 
duties  under  treaty.  The  conditions  in 
question  are  set  forth  as  clearly  as  possible 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Minute.  The 
effect  of  the  Minute  is  as  follows :— That 
in  any  Act  that  may  be  passed  on  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  for  reducing  the 
duties  on  foreign  wine  provision  should  be 
made  for  allowing  dealers  in  wine  a  return 
of  duty  on  all  such  wine  as  may  be  hence* 
forth  cleared  from  the  Customs,  provided 
that  a  stock  equal  thereto  shall  be  found  in 
the  dealers*  possession  when  the  duty  is 
reduced ;  and  provided  that  the  wine  so 
found,  and  in  respect  of  which  drawback  b 
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olaimed,  be  wine  which  has  paid  daty 
within  two  years  if  imported  from  Portagal 
or  from  France,  and  within  six  months  if 
imported  from  any  other  foreign  country. 
During  the  year  1843  that  Minute  attained 
its  object ;  it  restored  confidence  to  the 
trade,  and  placed  it  in  a  natural  condition. 
So  matters  went  on,  till  after  the  lapse  of 
time  all  idea  of  a  Commercial  Treaty  was 
abandoned.  It  is  right,  however,  to  state 
that  in  1843  that  Minute  was  not  only 
maintained  but  extended  ;  for  an  order 
was  issued,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Trea- 
sury, by  the  Board  of  Bxcise,  extending 
the  terms  to  all  the  wine  which  dealers 
might  ha?e  in  their  possession  at  the  time 
of  the  reduction  of  duty,  limited  only  by 
the  quantity  on  which  they  had  paid  duty 
within  the  time  specified  in  the  Minute. 
The  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  wine  was 
no  longer  required.  This  took  place  in 
1843.  The  whole  matter  then  passed 
out  of  view,  the  negotiations  for  Commer- 
eial  Treaties  came  to  an  end,  and,  I 
beliere,  hardly  any  of  the  wine-merchants 
or  dealers  conformed  to  the  necessary  con- 
ditions as  to  the  taking  out  of  duplicate 
warrants  and  other  regulations  as  to  their 
stocks  till  the  year  1852,  when  this  House 
appointed  a  Committee  to  examine  into  the 
question  of  the  wine  duties.  At  that 
period  it  was  suggested  that  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  trade  if  they  were  per- 
mitted again  to  commence  aeting  under  the 
Minute  of  1843,  and  accordingly  new  di- 
rections were  issued  by  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue,  which  allowed  the  traders  to  re- 
sume operations  in  conformity  with  its 
SroTtsions.  But  the  extension  which  the 
[tnute  had  received  in  1843  was  expressly 
withdrawn,  because  the  order  of  the  Board 
of  Excise,  dated  the  24th  of  July,  1843, 
under  which  the  Minute  had  been  ox- 
tended,  was  expressly  cancelled  in  the 
order  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  issued  in 
July,  1 852,  so  that  when  the  arrangement 
revived  it  was  revived  on  the  original  foot- 
ing of  the  Minute  of  1843,  which  was  clear 
in  its  terms,  and  not  liable  to  any  ambiguity 
of  construction.  Therefore  Her  Majesty's 
Government  found  the  Minute  of  1843  in 
existence  with  terms  perfectly  definite.  It 
is,  indeed,  quite  true  that  the  dealers  in 
wino  have  now  sufiered  none  of  the  incon- 
venience that  attended  the  former  nego- 
tiation of  a  treaty.  There  has  been  no 
protracted  delay,  no  publicity,  nothing  that 
has  for  a  moment  checked  the  action  of 
the  trade  ;  but  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
anything  that  might  partake  of  the  nature 


of  special  pleading,  I  may  state  that  aa 
the  Government  find  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  wine  trade  have  acted  on 
the  Minute  as  it  stands,  and  are  ready 
to  produce  their  books,  showing  that  they 
have  so  acted,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Committee  to  grant  drawback 
to  those  persons  who  have  conformed  to 
the  terms  of  the  Minute,  although,  as  I 
ventured  to  tell  some  of  the  gentlemen  whe 
came  as  a  deputation  to  me  ia  Downing 
Street,  it  appeara  to  me  that  they  enjoy  au 
extremely  good  fortune,  for  I  have  great 
doubts  whether  they  will  lose  anything  at 
all  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty;  while  by 
the  allowance  of  a  drawback  1  frankly  own 
I  think  they  will  in  a  laige  number  of  cases 
pocket  the  same  money  twice  over.  Thie, 
however,  accrues  to  them  under  what  may 
be  deemed  a  contract,  and  therefore  1  trust 
the  Committee  will  not  grudge  or  scruple 
to  grant  it.  As  to  any  attempt  to  go  be- 
yond the  terms  of  the  Minute,  and  to  claim 
on  general  or  vague  grounds  a  right  to 
make  demands  on  the  public  purse,  that  is 
no  part  of  the  contract,  aad  is  m  my  opinion 
justified  neither  by  its  spirit  nor  its  letter. 
I  therefore  think  it  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  offer  the  firmest  resistance  to  any 
such  demands;  and  1  shall  cidl  upon  the 
Committee  to  support  us  in  preventing  any 
endeavour  to  get  public  moneys  for  which 
there  is  no  just  claim.  1  wish  to  reserve 
a  separate  question  which  has  been  raised, 
and  which  does  not  belong  to  the  proposal 
I  am  about  to  make,  but  to  the  further 
proposal  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Resolution,  with  regard  to  the  final  change 
in  the  wine  duties  that  is  to  take  place  in 
future  years.  Thus  far  I  haye  spoken  in 
respect  to  the  first  portions  of  this  Resolu* 
tion,  the  first  part  being  that  which  resolves 
that  the  wine  duty  shall  fall  immediately 
from  nearly  Ss,  lOd.  to  3$,  a  gallon/ and 
the  next  part  that  which  allows  a  drawback 
on  the  exportation  of  wine  until  the  31st  of 
March  next,  and  the  third  that  which  gives 
a  drawback  to  dealers  who  have  acted  in 
conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  Minute  of 
1843.  After  that  comes  tho  closing  por- 
tion of  the  Resolution,  .which  provides  for 
a  further  fall  in  the  wine  duties  at  a  later 
date.  It  is  proposed  that  those  claimants 
who  will  now  receive  under  the  Minute 
of  1843  a  drawback  equal  to  the  difference 
between  5s »  9d»  and  3s.  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  further  drawback  at  the  period  of 
tho  further  fall  in  the  duty  equal  to  the 
difference  between  35.  and  the  rate  at  which 
their  wine  shall  then  be  finally  taxed.     I 
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do  not  wish  to  pledge  the  Committee  on 
that  subject  by  anything  I  now  say.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  proper  time  for  con- 
sidering that  question,  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, will  be  after  we  shall  have  yotod 
that  portion  of  the  Resolution  with  which 
we  are  now  dealing — namely,  the  part  that 
relates  to  the  fall  in  the  wino  duties  which 
it  is  proposed  shall  immediately  take  place. 
I  know  not  what  course  will  be  most  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Committee,  but  what 
1  should  suggest,  Sir,  would  be  that  in 
reading  the  Resolution  you  should  have  the 
goodness  to  stop — if  no  hon.  Gentleman 
wishes  yoQ,  as  it  is  perfectly  competent  for 
him  to  propose,  to  stop  at  an  earlier  period 
— at  the  words  '*  25.  9d,  per  gallon,"  which 
are  immediately  before  the  scale  describing 
the  alcoholic  test.  The  effect  of  that  will 
be  to  put  at  once  to  the  Committee  so  much 
of  the  Resolution  as  includes  the  whole  of 
the  arrangement  that  will  take  effect  im* 
mediately,  and  to  postpone  fur  further  con- 
sideration the  remaining  part  of  the  Reso- 
lution, relating  to  the  final  fall  in  the  duties. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  in  the  Committee 
an  idea  like  that  which  has  been  urged 
upon  the  Government  by  various  members 
of  the  trade — namely,  that  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient that  whatever  changes  are  to  take 
place  in  the  wine  duties  should  take  place 
entire,  and  at  once.  The  Government  are 
well  aware  that  there  are  various  con- 
siderations of  conyenienoe  connected  with 
the  course  of  trade  which  would  be  best 
satisfied  by  a  plan  of  that  kind.  But  the 
objections  to  it  are,  in  our  view,  of  greater 
weight  than  its  recommendations.  The 
first  objection  has  reference  to  the  revenue. 
1  cannot  doubt — and  the  best  authorities 
concur  in  my  apprehensions — that  to  make 
a  change  as  great  as  from  os.  9d,  a  gallon 
to  the  lowest  scale  here  mentioned  by  a 
single  stroke  would  be  to  inflict  on  the 
public  revenue,  in  the  first  instance  and  for 
a  little  time,  a  loss  very  much  more  serious 
than  it  will  have  to  sustain  from  the  pro- 

r^sal  as  we  have  framed  it.  Besides  that, 
do  not  think  that  we  could  venture  upon 
so  hasardous  an  experiment  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  consumer. 
We  must  remember  what  is  the  state  of 
the  stocks  in  this  country.  No  notice 
has  been  given  from  here  which  would 
induce  the  grower  or  manufacturer  of  wine 
abroad  to  make  any  preparation  whatever 
for  this  change.  He  has  never  heard  of 
it,  he  has  never  had  any  idea  of  obtaining 
access  to  the  English  market,  or  of  pre- 
paring  his   commodity   for   that  market 
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until  within  the  last  few  weeks  ;  and  the 
stocks  in  this  country,  although  they  may 
be  quite  suffici^it,  are  certainly  no  more 
than  sufficient,  to  meet  the  demand  which 
will  arise  under  the  change  which  we  pro- 
pose. They  are  adapted  to  supply  a  de- 
mand which  is  comparatively  limited,  and 
although  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Continent 
will  be  able  to  give  a  considerable  exten- 
sion to  the  supply  even  without  notice,  I 
think,  and  1  hope  the  Committee  will  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  would  be  very 
hazardous  to  make  the  whole  of  this  change 
in  reliance  upon  markets  which  have  made 
no  preparation  whatever  to  meet  so  con- 
siderable an  alteration.  It  may  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  date  which  we  have  fixed 
for  the  final  fall  of  the  duty  is  the  precise 
one  at  which  that  change  ought  to  take 
place.  That  is  matter  for  debate  and  dis- 
cussion. At  present  I  confine  myself  to 
urging  upon  the  Committee  that  the  entire 
transition  which  we  intend  to  make  is  ao 
great  that  it  ought  to  be  divided  into  at 
least  two  stages,  and  that  a  moderate 
interval  ought  to  be  interposed  between 
them.  I  believe  that  those  who,  in  former 
times,  have  on  various  occasions  endea* 
voured  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to 
sanction  changes  in  the  wine  duties,  have 
almost  always,  if  not  invariably,  proposed 
to  make  those  changes  much  slower  ones 
than  that  which  is  now  submitted  to  the 
Committee.  In  fact,  our  object  iias  been 
to  make  it  as  rapid  as  we  dared,  because 
the  inconveniences  of  a  transition  state  are 
very  great,  and  we  ought  to  pass  to  the 
final  or  minimum  duty  as  quickly  as  it  is 
consistent  with  finding  a  supply  adequate 
to  meet  the  increased  demand.  These  are 
the  various  points  on  which  I  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  trouble  the  Committee,  and  I 
therefore  now  beg  to  move,  as  a  distinct 
Motion,  so  much  of  the  Resolution  as 
enacts  the  immediate  fall  of  the  duty  to  3^. 
a  gallon,  and  provides  the  amount  and 
conditions  of  tho  drawback  that  shall  be 
payable  when  that  fall  takes  place. 

1.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  In  lieo  of  the  Duties  and  Drawbacks  of 
Customs  now  charged  or  allowed  on  the  articles 
uodcrmentioned  the  following  Duties  shall  be 
charged  thereon,  on  importation  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  namely : — 
Until  the  dlst  day  of  March,  1861,  inclusive. 
Wine  of  and  from  Foreign  Countries — 

9.  d. 

Red      .        .        the  gallon    3    0 

White  .        .        the  gallon    3    0 

Lees  of  such  Wine  the  gallon    3    0 

With  an  allowance  for  Drawback  on  Exportation 
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until  the  said  SUt  day  of  March,  1861,  iiiolii8i?e, 
of  38,  per  gallon  on  such  Wine  Exported  or  used 
as  Ship's  Stores,  hut  that  no  drawback  he  granted 
on  Lees  of  Wine  ;  and  with  an  allowance  of  Draw- 
back to  Licensed  Dealers  in  Wine  who  have  com- 
plied with  the  ProTisious  of  the  Minute  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  dated  the  7th  July,  1843, 
on  the  Foreign  Wine  which  they  had  in  Stock 
the  10th  February,  I860,  on  the  conditions 
of  the  said  Minute,  at  the  rate  of  2#.  94,  per 
gallon. 


»» 


Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  said,  he  trusted  that 
before  the  Comiuittee  agreed  to  this  Reso* 
lutioti,  more  satisfactory  information  would 
be  afforded  to  them  of  the  mode  iu  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intended 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue. 
And  in  asking  the  question  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  he  begged  to  assure  him 
that  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  sat  on  the  Op- 
position side  of  the  House,  had  no  objection 
to  the  reduction  of  the  import  and  excise 
duties.  They  admitted,  as  readily  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  himself,  the  great 
advantages  of  these  reductions  to  trade 
and  commerce.  But  they  were  of  opinion 
that  there  was  "  a  time  for  all  things,  '  and 
that  this  was  not  the  time  to  reduce  the 
import  and  excise  duties  when  there  was 
an  acknowledged  deficit  in  the  Exchequer  of 
no  less  than  £7,000,000,  and  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  about  to  engage 
us  in  a  costly  and  expensive  war,  for  which 
he  had  not  even  given  the  Committee  an 
estimate.  The  financial  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  founded  entirely 
on  the  assumption  that,  after  the  reduction 
of  these  duties,  there  would  bo  a  deficiency 
of  between  £9,000,000  and  £10,000,000 
in  the  Exchequer.  He  (Mr.  Baillie)  would 
be  prepared  to  show  that  this  deficiency 
must  inevitably  amount  to  £3,000,000 
more ;  and,  if  so,  the  Chancellor  T>f  the 
Exchequer  must  do  one  of  two  things— he 
must  either  withdraw  the  proposal  for  re- 
ducing the  duty,  or  else  come  boldly  for- 
ward and  propose  £3,000,000  of  addition 
to  the  income  tax.  Now,  in  what  did  the 
fallacy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  state- 
ment  consist  ?  He  had  taken  an  Estimate 
of  only  £500,000  for  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  China  war  within  the  year. 
It  might  be  regarded  as  impossible  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  what  those  expenses 
would  be  ;  but  from  the  experience  of  the 
past  we  could  make  a  very  near  ap- 
proach to  the  amount.  The  incidents 
of  the  Fersion  expedition  agreed  very 
closely  with  those  of  the  expedition  to 
China.  The  Persian  expedition  was  fitted 
out  in  Bombay;  it  consisted  of  4,000  Euro- 
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pean  troops  and  8,000  Native,  12,000  alto- 
gether. It  left  that  Presidency  in  the 
month  of  November  1856;  from  the  setting 
out  of  the  expedition  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  of  Bagdad  on  the  2nd  May, 
1857,  the  time  was  five  months  and  a  half. 
The  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war, 
not  including  the  pay  of  the  troops,  but  in- 
cluding commissariat  and  transport  charges, 
amounted  to  £2,195,000,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  £2,200,000.  The  Chinese  ex- 
pedition,  now  fitting  out  in  the  Presidencies 
of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengal,  as  the 
House  was  informed  the  other  day  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  would  con- 
sist of  7,000  Europeans  and  5,000  Natives, 
together  12,000  troops,  the  exact  number 
employed  in  the  Persian  expedition  ;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  proportion  of 
European  troops  being  greater  the  expenses 
of  the  commissariat  must  be  higher,  and  he 
believed  that  in  the  first  six  months  the 
expense  could  not  be  less  than  the  expense 
for  that  period  of  the  Persian  war— 
namely,  J&2,200,000.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  Chinese  expedition  could  not  terminate 
in  less  than  nine  months,  the  cost  could 
cot  be  less  than  £3,300,000;  and  indeed 
he  should  be  much  'surprised  to  find  it  so 
small  an  amount.  Yet  this  was  a  charge 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  alto- 
gether omitted  from  his  estimate.  He 
might  possibly  suppose  that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  getting  an  indemnity.  If  he 
did,  he  had  better  at  once  dismiss  all  such 
anticipations,  because  the  last  accounts  in- 
formed us  that  the  Chinese  Government 
was  in  the  greatest  possible  distress  for 
money,  and  had  resorted  to  erery  possible 
expedient  to  raise  it.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  chance  of  its  defraying  the  cost  of 
our  expedition.  If,  therefore,  the  French 
Treaty  was  expected  to  prodoce  great  ad- 
vantages to  that  country,  let  them,  as  the 
phrase  was,  pay  for  it  over  the  counter. 
But  instead  of  doing  that,  it  was  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  creation  of  a  deficit  of 
3,000.000  sterling,  and  at  the  same  time 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
invited  them  to  undertake  an  expensive 
war,  for  which  he  had  not  condescended  to 
propose  any  estimate  whatever.  This  was 
not  the  way  in  which  the  finances  of  this 
country  ought  to  be  conducted ;  and  what- 
ever might  be  the  party  feelings  of  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  he  hoped  that  in 
justice  to  their  constituents  they  would 
insist  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
making  a  clear  and  explicit  statement  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  revenue  was  to  be  raised, 
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Mb.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  must  decline 
to  follow  the  hon.  Member  for  Inverness- 
shire  in  his  attempt  to  re-open  the  general 
discussion  which  was  closed  on  Friday 
night,  although  lie  regretted  that  he  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  the 
views  of  his  constituents  on  tho  Budget 
as  a  whole.  He  should  therefore  confine 
himself  to  the  Resolution  before  the  Com- 
mittee. After  the  perspicuous  and  intel- 
ligible statement  of  the  Chancellor,  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  grounds 
upon  which  a  system  of  ad  valorem  duties 
in  the  case  of  wine  was  sought  to  be  esta- 
blished ;  but,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
dealers  in  wine  in  the  City,  he  could  not 
expre9s  his  concurrence  in  the  proposal  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend.  The  alcoholic  test 
was  most  objectionable  ;  it  would  certainly 
be  productive  of  great  inconveniences,  and 
would  probably  prove  an  entire  failure.  It 
was  a  very  nice  scientific  process,  and  not 
a  mere  mechanical  test,  depending  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  practical  skill  of 
the  operator  and  the  accuracy  of  his  in- 
struments. Nothing  could  be  more  pro- 
bable than  that,  while  wine  imported  into 
London  might  be  found  to  contain  15 
degrees  of  proof  spirit,  and  so  liable  to  a 
duty  of  Is,  6d,  per  gallon,  the  very  same 
quality  of  wine  imported  into  Liverpool 
might,  owing  to  a  want  of  dexterity  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  or  some  defect  in 
his  instruments,  be  declared  to  contain 
no  more  than  14  per  cent  of  spirit,  and  so 
subject  to  a  charge  of  only  1«.  per  gallon. 
Such  cases,  he  was  afraid,  would  be  of  con- 
stant occunence.  There  was,  in  fact,  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  establishing  a  differen- 
tial duty  at  all.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  alluded  to  the  case  of  sugar,  but  an  ad 
valorem  duty  upon  tea  had  been  found 
quite  impracticable,  and  in  the  case  of  sugar 
there  was  not  only  no  more  prolific  cause 
of  disputes  between  consignees  and  the 
Custom-house  than  the  proper  classification 
of  the  article  ;  but  be  was  informed  that  it 
interfered  with  the  process  of  manufacture 
abroad,  because  the  manufacturers  were 
afraid  if  they  refined  their  sugar  beyond  a 
certain  point  it  would  be  charged  with  the 
higher  duty.  The  question  of  drawback 
was  also  one  of  considerable  importance. 
All  those  dealers  who  had  complied  with 
the  Treasury  Minute  of  July,  1843,  were 
to  be  entitled  to  2$,  9d,  per  gallon  upon 
all  tho  wines  they  might  have  in  stock. 
So  far  good,  but  the  dealers  complained 
that  early  in  the  present  month  they  were 
deprived  by  a  Treasury  Minute  of  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  being  allowed  to  protect  them* 
selves  until  the  Ist  of  January  next,  by 
obtaining  whnt  was  called  a  duplicate 
warrant.  They  complained  tliat  when  that 
period  should  have  arrived,  and  when  the 
new  duties  should  have  been  brought  into 
operation,  they  would  not  be  allowed  the 
amount  of  drawback  fairly  due  to  them  upon 
their  intermediate  payments ;  and  he  con- 
fessed that  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  not  altered  his  opinion 
that  the  dealers  in  wine  were  entitled  to  a 
sum  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
existing  and  the  proposed  duties. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  have  no  wish  to  prejudge  that 
part  of  the  question. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  was  glad  to 
hear  it,  and  he  hoped  that  want  of  decision 
was  the  effect  of  the  representations  which 
had  been  made  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  by  the  representatives  of  the  trade  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  He  should  like  to 
know  from  the  Government  whether  there 
were  any  treaties  in  existence  the  stipula- 
tions of  which  gave  to  certain  foreign 
nations — Spain  and  Portugal  for  instance 
— the  right  to  claim  that  their  wines 
should  be  introduced  into  this  country, 
without  reference  to  quality,  at  as  low  a 
rate  as  the  wines  of  any  other  country. 
These  were  the  objections  he  had  to  urge 
against  a  system  of  differential  duties.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  prepared  to  admit 
the  objections  to  a  uniform  rate  of  duty, 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  alternative. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTB  said, 
ho  wished  to  say  a  word  on  the  question  of 
drawback.  He  thpught  the  Committee  had 
better  confine  itself,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  question  of  drawback  under  the  first 
change  of  duties,  leaving  the  change  that 
was  to  take  place  in  1861  to  future  con* 
sideration.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  as  to  the  unde- 
sirableness  of  allowing  a  drawback,  but  he 
was  afraid  good  faith  would  compel  them 
to  do  80  in  this  instance.  He  believed  the 
denlers  were  prepared  to  abide  by  the 
Minute  of  1843  as  explained  by  the  order 
of  1852.  The  case,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
stood  thus.  A  Treasury  Minute  was  issued 
in  the  month  of  July,  1843,  with  respect 
to  the  terms  on  which  a  drawback  would 
be  allowed  in  the  event  of  a  reduction  of 
the  wine  duties.  There  was,  however, 
some  ambiguity  in  its  terms,  and  an  appli- 
cation was  mode  for  an  explanation.  The 
explanation  was  given  authoritatively  from 
the  Board  of  Excise,  which  explained  the 
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terms  of  the  first  Mmnte,  by  eziending  the 
privilege  of  drawback,  not  merely  to  the 
identical  wines  that  had  been  first  pointed 
to*  but  to  the  same  quantity  of  wines  '*  being 
of  like  quality."  It  was  true  that  the 
Minute  of  1852  roToked  that  order,  but  it 
revoked  it  only  to  re-enact  it,  for  it  had 
provided  that  the  wines  for  which  drawback 
was  claimed  should  be  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. He  thought  that  faith  ought  to  be 
kept  with  those  who  had  acted  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  terms  of  the  Minute 
would  be  adhered  to. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHB- 
QIJER  said,  he  had  no  doubt  that  his  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote)  was  in  error 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  his  Minute. 
The  Minute  of  1852  was  intended  to  revive 
the  regulations  for  drawback  established  in 
1843,  which  were  all  but  universally  aban- 
doned, and  when  made  it  was  communicated 
to  every  ujember  of  the  wine  trade.  As 
his  hon.  Friend  remarked,  it  revoked  the 
explanation  given  by  the  Board  of  Excise. 
But  his  hou.  Fiiend  was  in  error  in  sup- 
posing that  it  re-enncted  them.  It  laid 
down  three  conditions  under  which  the 
holders  of  stock  could  obtain  a  drawback ^ 
The  first  was  that  there  should  be  an  equal 
quantity  of  wine  in  Stock;  the  next  was, 
that  the  identity  of  the  wine  should  be 
proved;  and  the  third  was,  that  the  quon- 
tity  found  in  stock  was  equal  to  that  which 
was  bonded.  The  Committee  would  see 
that  this  third  condition  was  merely  an 
accidental  and  wholly  unnecessary  repeti- 
tion of  the  first,  and  in  no  sense  whatever 
removed  the  necessity  for  the  proof  of 
identity  required  by  the  second. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  that  much  as  he 
admired  the  clearness  of  expression  and 
oratorical  ability  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  his 
statement  appeared  to  savour  more  of 
assertion  than  argument.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  stated  that  the  mischievous 
practice  of  adulteration  would  bo  dimi- 
nished by  the  measures  which  the  Govcm- 
roent  proposed ;  but  if  he  knew  anything 
of  the  subject,  and  could  trust  the  opinions 
which  he  had  received,  the  result  of  those 
measures  would  be  to  produce  an  extensive 
adulteration  of  wines  on  the  Continent  with 
a  view  to  their  transmission  to  this  country. 
It  had  also  been  alleged  tliat  the  reduction 
of  the  wine  duties  would  enrich  the  wine 
dealers;  but  it  was  the  continental,  and  not 
the  English  wine  merchants  who  would  be 
benefited  by  the  change.  There  was  then 
but  little  chance  of  any  advantage  under 


either  of  those  two  heads.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  spoken  of  the  good  faith 
to  bo  observed  with  the  wine-dealers,  but 
ho  should  also  bear  in  mind  the  good  faith 
that  ought  to  be  kept  with  those  who  paid 
the  income  tax.  His  great  objection  to 
the  Budget  was  that  it  reduced  the  perma- 
nent revenue,  without  showing  how  the 
deficiency  was  to  be  made  good,  and  he 
had  never  heard  any  answer  given  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the  charge,  over 
and  over  again  preferred,  that  taxes 
were  remitted  upon  the  luxuries  of  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  without  any 
attempt  to  deal  with  those  which  affected 
the  necessaries  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion.  If  proof  were  wanting  that  the 
system  of  free  trade — if  that  could  be 
called  a  system  which  was  applied  without 
a  principle  beyond  that  of  favouring  the 
interests  of  certain  classes —  proceeded 
without  reference  to  financial  inconvenience 
or  human  suffering,  it  would  be  found  in 
the  figures  of  the  Budget  introduced  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the 
dictation  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham. The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  with 
surprising  candour,  had  declared  that  the 
alteration  of  the  wine  duties  would  benefit 
the  middle,  the  lower  middle,  and  the  better 
off  among  the  working  classes,  but  the 
claims  and  the  necessities  of  the  labouring 
population  were  altogether  ignored.  Gen- 
tlemen who  called  themselves  '*  Liberals," 
or  became  members  of  that  party  in  ad- 
vanced life,  were  very  fond  of  dwelling  on 
the  grievances  of  the  working  classes. 
How  did  their  acts  accord  with  their  pro- 
fessions in  the  present  instance  ?  The 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright) 
had  told  the  House  in  substance  that  he 
had  dictated  the  course  taken  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  that  if  they 
did  not  follow  it  out  to  the  letter  he  would 
turn  them  o.ff  the  Treasury  benches.  They 
were  all  aware  of  his  power ;  they  knew 
that  he  had  only  to  raise  his  finger,  if  he 
wished  to  see  them  removed,  though  he, 
(Mr.  Bentinck)  for  one,  would  rather  that 
they  remained  in  ofiSce  till  they  drank  the 
very  dregs  of  that  cup  which  they  were  offer- 
ing to  the  people  of  England  ;  but  he  should 
like  to  ask  the  Viceroy  over  Her  Majesty's 
Government  how  he  ever  intended  to  come 
before  the  country  again  as  the  fHend  of 
the  working  classes,  after  having  given  his 
sanction  to  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  un- 
just proposals  to  the  working  classes  which 
had  ever  been  made  in  that  House.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  never  con- 
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descended  to  go  into  detail ;  he  questioned  I 
whether  he  knew  enough  of  the  rural 
population  of  England  to  enable  him  to 
do  80  ;  but,  if  he  thought  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  introduce  the  lighter  class  of 
French  wines  among  the  labouring  classes 
as  a  substitute  for  their  principal  bever- 
age beer,  he  would  tell  him  that  it  was 
one  of  those  absurd  and  visionary  ideas 
which  were  not  worth  arguing,  for  the 
thing  was  utterly  impossible.     In  the  first 

?lace,  they  would  not  bear  the  carriage, 
'he  wines  themselves  were  scarcely  drink- 
able in  France  by  any  one  whose  palate 
could  not  relish  vinegar,  and  they  must  of 
necessity  bo  something  less  palatable  on 
their  arrival  in  this  country,  unless  they 
were  so  adulterated  as  to  be  no  longer  the 
wholesome  pure  beverage  contemplated  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Did  they  ex- 
pect the  peoplo  would  give  up  their  esta- 
blished habits  to  drink  this  poor  compound  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  a 
description  of  what  he  himself  had  felt  up- 
on drinking  half  a  wincglassful  of  wine, 
which  was  evidently  of  a  similar  quality 
to  those  French  wines,  when  at  the  bedside 
of  a  sick  sailor  ;  and  that  description  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  sufferings  had 
been  really  sufficient  to  make  one's  blood 
run  cold.  How,  then,  could  tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman  propose  to  introduce  such  stuff  to 
our  labouring  population  ?  He  hoped  the 
labouring  population  would  at  last  under- 
stand who  were  their  real  friends.  [Mr. 
BoiGHT,  Hear,  hear!]  The  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  cheered;  he  was  the  cham- 
pion of  a  very  wealthy  and  powerful  class 
of  the  community;  in  1846  they  succeeded 
in  passing  measures  that  were  most  benefi- 
cial to  themselves.  In  this  Budget  the 
same  attempt  was  repeated  ;  it  continued 
the  policy  of  the  changes  of  1846.  But 
now  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  friends 
had  thrown  off  all  disguise  ;  the  great 
commercial  class  wished  to  legislate  for 
their  exclusive  benefit.  He  hoped  the 
Budget  would  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
then,  he  thought,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  never  again  be  able,  by  the  power 
of  his  oratory,  to  make  the  mass  of  the 
people  believe  that  this  legislation  for  a 
class  would  be  to  their  advantage.  He 
wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
fully  the  Budget,  and  the  causes  of  the 
immense  deficit.  They  had  heard  a  series 
of  assertions  as  to  the  causes  of  it,  and  a 
series  of  assertions  as  to  what  tho  efi'ects 
of  the  changes  of  the  Budget  would  be. 
But  they  had  never  yet  heard  anything  to 
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show  what  tho  financial  position  of  the 
country  would  bo  in  the  year  to  come. 
They  had  heard  nothing  to  show  that  they 
might  not  expect  even  a  greater  deficit 
than  that  stated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  was  all  yery  well  to  exclaim, 
sufiicient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof ; 
but  that  was  not  a  safe  mode  of  financial 
legislation,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
when  the  Government  would  give  the 
House  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
points  to  which  he  had  referred.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  all  discussion  of  them 
was  postponed  and  staved  off.  He  wished 
to  know,  in  short,  when  the  Budget  itself 
would  really  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  frank  CROSSLEY  was  gUd  to 
find  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  now  be- 
come the  champion  of  the  working  men. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  proposition  was 
made  to  take  off  the  duty  on  the  first 
necessary  of  life,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
instead  of  taking  the  part  of  the  working 
man,  did  all  he  could  to  shut  him  up  in 
the  little  island  in  which  they  lived,  and 
confine  him  to  the  produce  of  it.  The  hon. 
Member  said  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  by  altering  the  wine  duties, 
showed  a  preference  for  the  rich  class  and 
the  better-off  portion  of  the  working  class; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  stop 
there.  He  showed  them  that  the  altera- 
tion in  the  wine  duties  would  improve  the 
condition  of  the  working  class  generally, 
because  by  importing  this  wine  there 
would  he  an  extended  demand  for  goods ; 
and  that  portion  of  the  people  who  could 
not  partake  of  the  wine  would  get  em- 
ployment by  means  of  its  introduction. 
He  (Mr.  Crossloy)  must  say  that  he  had 
had  many  communications  from  his  consti- 
tuents in  the  wine  trade,  suggesting  that 
he  should  support  a  proposition  for  a  uni- 
form duty  on  all  wines,  and  his  reply  was 
that  they  were  not  to  consider  what  would 
be  for  their  individual  advantage,  but  what 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at 
large. 

Sib  EDWARD  GROGAN  said,  there 
were  three  points  in  the  speech  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  endeavoured  to 
impress  upon  the  House.  One  was  that  a 
uniform  rate  upon  wine  was  an  impossi- 
bility. He  should  be  happy  to  hear  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  why  he  had  de* 
parted  from  his  principle  of  having  one 
uniform  duty  on  all  wines,  and  yet  proposed 
discriminating  duties  upon  those  of  a 
stronger  and  a  richer    character.      The 
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wine  trade  were  in  favour  of  one  uniform 
duty  on  wines  wliateyer  their  quality,  and 
had  passed  resolutions  at  their  publio 
meetings  in  favour  of  that  object.  He 
certainly  could  not  understand  upon  what 
grounds  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  pro- 
posed two  distinct  scales  of  duties.  When 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  deter- 
mining the  different  classes  by  a  process  of 
distillation,  he  should  recollect  that  such  a 
system  would  involve  a  period  of  about 
half-an-hour  in  its  application,  and  that  it 
would  consequently  entail  an  immense  ex- 
penditure of  time  upon  the  officers  of 
Customs  and  the  other  parties  concerned 
whenever  a  vessel  arrived  with  a  cariro  of 
wine.  Such  a  process,  too,  would  require 
an  extraordinary  delicacy  of  handling  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  all  persons  interested 
in  the  trade.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  present  class  of  officers  at 
the  outposts  would  be  equal  to  this  duty. 
On  the  subject  of  the  drawback,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  endeavoured  to  draw  a 
wide  distinction  between  articles  that  came 
under  the  Excise  laws  and  those  that  came 
under  the  Customs  laws.  He  (Sir  E. 
Grogan)  could  not  see  any  reason  why  such 
a  difference  should  be  established.  He 
thought  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  with- 
hold the  drawback  from  the  wine  trade 
when  it  was  allowed  upon  paper,  especially 
after  the  distinct  promise  held  out  in  the 
Treasury  Minute  of  1843  in  regard  to  wines 
which  had  complied  with  the  conditions 
therein  laid  down.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said,  that  a  copy  of  that  Minute  had 
been  sent  in  1843  to  erery  person  engaged 
in  the  wine  trade.  He  could  tell  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  there  was  a  great 
number  of  wine  merchants  established  since 
that  period,  who  had  never  received  a  copy 
of  that  Minute,  and  had  not  the  slightest 
information  of  what  it  contained.  Where 
was  the  justice  of  punishing  that  class  of 
traders  for  the  negligence^,  of  the  Govern- 
ment officials  by  withholding  from  them 
the  drawback  which  was  granted  to  others? 
He  trusted  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  give  further  consideration  to  the 
points  he  had  urged. 

Mb.  WOODD  said,  the  wine  trade  did 
not  ask  for  any  favour,  but  merely  justice. 
They  only  wished  the  Treasury  to  abide 
by  the  construction  which  they  placed  upon 
their  own  words  in  1843,  and  with  regard 
to  which  no  doubt  had  ever  been  enters 
tained.  The  present  proposal  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  merely  held 
out  a  premium  for  fraud,  because  it  was 


utterly  impossible  for  the  excise  to  identify 
wine  so  as  to  know  whether  it  had  been 
brought  into  stock  within  two  years.  For 
that  information  they  must  rely  upon  the 
statement  of  wine  merchants  themselves  ; 
and  though  honest  people  would  make  a 
true  statement,  those — and  there  were 
some  in  every  trade — who  were  not  par- 
ticularly conscientious  would  represent 
their  wine  as  imported  within  tho  two 
years.  He  trusted  the  Committee  would 
be  of  opinion  that  tho  words  of  the  Minute 
could  not  bear  any  other  meaning  than 
that  the  trade  had  a  claim  for  drawbacks 
upon  all  wines  answering  the  description  in 
the  orders,  provided  they  had  an  equal 
quantity  in  stock  at  the  time. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES  said,  he 
would  remind  the  Committee  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  revision  of  the  wine  duties  had 
been  brought  forward  with  great  ability  and 
zeal  in  previous  years  by  Mr.  Oliveira,  for- 
merly a  Member  of  the  House,  without 
exciting  the  slightest  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  and  even  very  little 
on  the  part  of  the  House  itself.  Although 
he  had  no  very  special  private  reasons  for 
alluding  to  the  assiduity  and  personal  labour 
displayed  by  Mr.  Olivcira,  he  felt  it  right 
to  refer  to  the  efforts  of  that  gentleman, 
and  to  express  his  regret  that  he  was  not 
present  in  the  House,  because  he  had  on 
those  occasions,  though  perfectly  uncon* 
scions  of  it,  been  actually  sowing  the  seeds 
of  thi s  great  constitutional  reform.  Though 
he  (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  agreed  with  the  general 
principle  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer's measure,  there  were  many  details 
with  respect  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  find  himself  deceived.  The 
alcoholic  test,  for  instance,  to  which  he 
proposed  to  submit  all  wines  imported,  was 
the  very  worst  which  could  be  selected.  The 
effect  would  necessarily  be  to  introduce  the 
most  acidulent  wines,  and  to  keep  out  those 
better  productions  of  the  Peninsula  which 
would  best  suit  the  taste  of  the  British 
public.  He  thought  that  if  they  were  to 
have  a  regular  wine  trade  with  the  Con- 
tinent, they  would  be  obliged  to  abandon 
differential  and  agree  upon  fixed  duties. 
His  principal  object  in  taking  part  in  the 
discussion,  however,  was  to  direct  attention 
to  the  great  injustice  with  which  the  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  deal  with  the  holders 
of  stocks  of  wine.  There  was  something 
almost  repulsive  in  making  it  a  matter  of 
strict  legal  contract.  It  would  only  be  fair 
to  treat  the  wine  dealers  now  as  ihey  would 
have  been  treated  in  1843  if  the  Commer* 
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cial  Treaty,  of  which  there  was  theu  a 
prospect,  hadheen  earned  oat.  The  Minute 
issued  on  that  occasion  provided  that  thej 
should  be  no  losers  by  the  Treaty,  and  he 
confessed  he  did  not  see  how  a  distinction 
could  be  drawn  between  that  and  the  pre- 
sent case.  With  regard  to  the  identity  of 
stocks  of  wine,  he  thought  the  Government 
should  adopt  a  course  marked  by  the 
greatest  liberahty.  The  Minute  had  died 
away,  and  the  surveyors  themselves  had 
told  dealers  in  wines  it  was  useless  to  keep 
the  stock-book  which  that  document  re- 
quired.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  do  well  not  to  require  tho  production 
of  any  formal  documents,  but  to  content 
himself  with  a  passbook,  regularly  drawn 
up,  accompanied  by  duplicate  certificates 
supplied  to  the  trade  by  the  Inland  Revenue, 
and  by  them  transmitted  to  the  Excise. 
He  would  not  be  a  loser  by  that  plan,  while 
he  would  do  justice  to  the  trade.  He  spoke 
principally  on  behalf  of  the  merchants  who 
held  small  stocks  of  wine,  the  more  im- 
portant merchants  having  kept  their  ac- 
counts more  accurately.  The  former  had 
not  been  culpably  negligent,  but  had  been 
actually  encouraged  not  to  keep  the  account 
specified  in  the  Minute  of  1843  by  those 
very  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that 
the  Minute  was  obeyed.  He  therefore 
should  move  as  an  Amendment,  without 
any  desire  to  press  it  against  the  wishes  of 
the  Committee,  to  insert  after  the  words 
*'2s.  dd.  per  gallon,"  "or  by  such  other 
process  which  may  prove  satisfactorily  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  that 
such  stock  has  been  acquired  before  the  1st 
of  February,  I860."  He  would  only  add 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  tarnish 
his  scheme  if  he  acted  towards  any  body  of 
men  affected  by  it  harshly  or  unjustly. 

Amendment  proposed, — 

**  At  the  end  of  the  proposed  Resolution,  to  add 
the  words  '  or  bj  such  other  procees  as  maj  prove 
satisfactorily  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Reyenae  that  such  Stock  has  been  acquired  before 
the  lOth  daj  of  February,  I860.' " 

Question  proposed,  "That  these  words 
be  there  added. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 
Mr.  CAYLEY  said,  he  thought  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  do  well  to  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion of  tho  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract. 
He  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  certain  articles  which  they 
appeared  to  have  lost  sight  of  in  those 
arrangements.  In  the  correspondence  that 
had  taken  place  between  the  noble  Lord 
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the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord 
Cowley,  and  Mr.  Cobden,  he  was  surprised 
to  see  no  mention  made  of  an  article  closely 
connected  with  the  agricultural  interest, 
namely,  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  especially  as 
the  taste  for  malt  liquor  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing among  the  French,  and  the  con- 
sumption had  doubled  within  a  very  short 
period  ;  and  it  had  been  rumoured  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  invited  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Bass)  to  esta- 
blish a  brewery  in  Paris.  He  thought  the 
Government  might  have  asked  for  some 
quid  pro  quo  in  reference  to  articles  vrhioh 
had  already  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Emperor  at  a  time  when  we  were  asked  to 
admit  French  wine  at  so  much  lower  a  rata 
of  duty.  If  any  one  called  for  a  bottle  of 
Bass's  pale  ale  at  a  cc^i  in  Paris  he  was 
charged  two  francs  for  it.  The  duty  on  a 
thirty-six-gallon  cask  of  ale  was  about  9s. 
or  9s,  2d.,  the  douane  5s.  lOd.,  making 
altogether  a  duty  of  I5s.  upon  an  article 
worth  some  305.,  the  cost  of  transit  to 
Paris  being  6^.  id.  additional.  It  was 
therefore  clearly  a  prohibitory  duty,  and 
he  thought  that  at  a  time  like  this,  when 
we  were  making  concessions  as  to  the  wine 
duties,  the  Government  had  been  guilty  of 
a  very  serious  omission  in  not  having  in- 
sisted upon  the  entrance  of  beer  into  France 
at  a  cheaper  duty.  Malt  liquor  was  an. 
aiticle  for  which  tho  English  were  as 
famous  as  the  French  were  for  their  winos^ 
and  its  export,  therefore,  might  be  propor* 
tionately  increased  by  a  diminution  of  the 
import  duties  on  it  in  foreign  countries. 
At  a  time,  too,  when  our  import  duties  on 
foreign  wines  were  to  be  so  much  dimi- 
nished, it  was  only  just  that  the  malt 
tax  should  be  reduced  or  abolished.  A 
recent  return  showed  that  the  increased 
consumption  per  head  of  various  ar*^ 
tides  of  importation  had  gone  along  with 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  upon  them* 
There  had  been,  for  instance,  two  re« 
ductions  [Mr.  Bbioht:  Three  redactions.] 
— Well,  three  reductions  in  the  duty  on 
French  wines  since  1820,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  consumption  had  been  doubled. 
There  had  been  also  considerable  redac- 
tions in  the  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar, 
and  the  consumption  of  those  articles  had 
likewise  greatly  increased.  There  had  been, 
however,  only  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  malt,  and  consequently  the  con* 
sumption  of  that  article  per  head  had  re- 
mained virtually  stationary.  The  manu- 
focture  of  malt  was  also  cruelly  hampered  by 
the  vexatious  and  inquisitorial  proceedings 
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of  the  Exjoiae  at  erery  stage,  and  tho  heavy 
penaltiee  attached  to  any  breach  of  their 
regulations.  He  would  like  to  ask  the  lion. 
Member  for  Birmingham,  supposing  Lan- 
casiiire  to  be  a  ootton-growing  as  well  as  a 
cotton-manufacturing  country,  what  would 
be  the  eoud'.tion  of  mind  of  a  man  even  as 
pacific  as  himself  if  he  had  to  pay  a  (ax  of 
50  per  cent  upon  cotton  twist,  and  was 
plagued  and  harassed  at  every  stage  of  its 
manufacture  by  the  exciseman?  In  his 
(Mr.  Cayley's)  belief,  were  such  the 
case,  half  the  manufacturing  body  of  that 
country  would  be  in  custody  for  assaults  on 
the  Excise,  and  the  other  half  in  Bed- 
lam before  three  months  were  expired. 
In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  ask  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  any 
reference  had  been  made  to  the  article  of 
English  beer  during  the  negotiation  of  the 
Treaty  with  France?  and  if  so,  whether 
there  was  any  probability  of  our  being 
allowed  to  introduce  that  article  into  France 
at  a  cheaper  rate  at  a  moment  when,  so 
fiu*  as  he  could  learn,  the  people  of  that 
country  were  so  much  disposed  to  con- 
sumo  it;  and  when  in  this  country  we  were 
to  be  tempted  and  invited  by  a  great  fall 
in  the  duties  to  be  such  largely  increased 
consumers  of  French  wine  ? 

Mr.  DODSON  remarked,  that  the  pre- 
sent duty  upon  French  wine  in  England 
and  the  duty  upon  English  beer  in  France 
were  almost  equivalent,  being  from  a  fourth 
to  a  fifth  of  the  yalue  of  the  article  im- 
ported, and  that  tiierefore  the  reduction 
of  the  one  ought  to  follow  tlie  reduction  of 
the  other.  He  was  of  opinion  also  that  to 
make  a  reduction  in  the  duty  upon  French 
wiaes,  without  also  making  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  upon  the  materials  of  English 
beer,  was  overstepping  the  principle  of  free 
trade.  The  efiect  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  proposition  was  to  establish  a 
protection  in  favour  of  the  foreigner  as 
against  the  home  producer.  The  right 
hon.  GFentleman  had  exaggerated  the  pros* 
pmij  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  his 
statement  a  few  evenings  previously.  He 
had  assumed  that  landlords  were  get- 
ting increased  rents  because  the  produce 
of  schedule  A  had  considerably  increased  ; 
bat  this  was,  in  fact,  owing  to  the  landlords 
having  invested  more  capital  in  the  land, 
and  the  tendency  having  been  of  late  years 
to  throw  small  farms  into  large  ones,  a 
greater  area  came  under  the  operation  of 
the  income  tax,  and  thereby  increased  the 
receipts  without  supposing  that  the  farm- 
ers were  making  greater  profits  than  in 
former  years. 


The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  remarked  that,  so  far  from  there 
not  being  discussion  enough  on  these  mat- 
ters, as  the  hon.  Member  for  Norfolk  (Mr. 
Bentinck)  had  feared,  the  discussion  was 
taking  almost  too  wide  a  range.  He  must 
decline  to  enter  into  the  variety  of  subjects 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Inverness  (Mr. 
H.  Baillie)  had  opened  up.  Such  topics  as 
that  of  the  finances  of  1861,  and  that  of  the 
propriety  of  the  Government  Estimates  for 
the  military  expedition  to  China,  might  be 
discussed  at  some  fitter  opportunity  than 
in  Committee  on  a  particular  Vote  about 
the  Customs  Acts.  The  last  two  speakers 
had  introduced  a  ouestion  more  germane 
to  the  business.  It  was  inquired,  first, 
whether  the  Government  had  paid  any 
attention  to  the  case  of  English  beer  ad- 
mitted into  France,  and  it  was  complained 
that  nothing  had  been  done  for  this  ;  and 
also  that  sufficient  consideration  was  not 
given  to  the  charges  on  the  production  of 
English  beer,  in  the  shape  of  malt  and  hop 
duty.  In  answer  to  that  he  would  state 
that  he  did  not  think  that  in  the  official 
correspondence  there  was  any  mention  of 
English  beer,  and  no  particular  instructions 
were  given  to  include  it  in  the  negotiations. 
They  did  not  stipulate,  or  stickle,  or  fight 
for  it.  That  was  not  conformable  to  the 
nature  of  the  transaction  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Had  they  endeavoured  to 
weigh  matters  in  opposite  scales,  according 
to  the  old  fashion  of  commercial  treaties, 
they  must  have  broken  down  altogether, 
and  they  would  have  deserved  to  break 
down»  and  the  good  they  hoped  the  Treaty 
would  realize  would  not  have  taken  place. 
But  there  were  reasons  for  not  insisting  on 
that  particular  article  of  beer.  If  they  had 
founded  a  demand  that  France  should  re- 
duce the  duty  on  English  beer,  upon  the 
ground  of  the  duty  on  French  wine  being 
reduced  by  England,  France  would  have 
naturally  demanded  what  amount  of  duty 
are  you  going  to  lay  on  French  wine.  But 
France  would  then  have  come  to  a  concln* 
sion  enormously  different  from  that  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  said  just  now,  that 
we  levied  the  same  duty  ou  wine  that 
France  did  on  beer.  On  certain  select 
qualities  of  wine,  representing  perhaps  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  vintage  of  France, 
on  the  very  finest  and  choicest,  the  inci- 
dence of  our  duty  might  be  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated  ;  but  that  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  genera) 
relation  between  our  duty  and  the  wines  of 
France.     Taking  the  lowest  of  tho  French 
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wines  tbat  eame  in  now,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  quite  in  error  as  to  the  proportion 
between  the  duty  and  their  Talue.  The 
other  day  some  French  wine,  rery  sound 
and  palatable  wine,  was  sent  to  him  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  informed  him  that  he  had  paid 
I2s.  duty  on  it,  and  that  he  was  selling  it 
retail  in  London  at  265.  a  dozen.  Here  there 
was  a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  but  even  in  this 
case  the  article  was  of  a  fine  quality,  and 
not  a  fair  specimen  of  the  common  French 
wines.  The  duty  on  such  French  wine  as 
that,  however,  when  reduced  as  much  as 
the  Government  proposed  to  reduce  it, 
would  still  be  20  or  25  per  cent  on  its 
value.  Now,  the  duty  on  English  beer  in 
France,  which  he  hoped  would  be  reduced, 
and  which  the  Government  would  try  to 
reduce  if  they  could,  was  at  this  moment 
considerably  less  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  article.  When  the  Government 
should  have  carried  into  effect  the  whole 
of  their  proposed  changes  with  regard  to 
French  wines,  they  would  still  continue  to 
levy  on  all  except  the  very  finest  a  duty 
considerably  greater  than  France  levied  on 
our  beer.  The  duty  in  France  on  English 
beer  was,  according  to  the  best  estimate 
he  could  make,  something  less  than  2^d,  a 
gallon,  or  two-fifths  of  a  penny,  which  was, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  18  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  English  beer.  That  did  not  make 
out  a  very  strong  ease  against  France  on 
the  question  of  wine  and  beer.  Then  the 
hon.  Gentleman  raised  another  question,  as 
to  the  relation  between  the  malt  and  hop 
duty  levied  in  England  and  the  duty  which 
was  to  be  levied  on  French  wine.  He  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  agreed  that 
it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  and  unfair 
to  levy  a  higher  duty  on  beer,  that  is,  on 
the  malt  of  our  own  soil,  than  we  levied  on 
the  wine  coming  from  abroad ;  but  this  was 
by  no  means  the  case.  According  to  his 
estimate  of  the  present  incidence  of  the 
malt  duty  it  ooula  not  fairly  be  stated  at 
more  than  15  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the 
manufactured  article,  namely,  beer.  With 
respect  to  the  wine  duty,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  fair  estimate  would  make  it  40  or 
50  per  cent,  or  even  100  per  cent,  and 
upwards.  He  did  not  moan  on  the  expen- 
sive kinds  of  wine,  for  he  would  admit  that 
on  those  the  duty  would  be  light ;  and 
even  now  it  was  not  extraordinarily  heavy. 
It  was,  however,  practically  impossible  to 
observe  I  he  distinctions  between  tliedifferent 
kinds  so  as  to  tax  each  kind  in  exact  relation 
to  its  value.   But  with  respect  to  those  very 
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fine  kinds  of  wine,  they  obviously  would  not 
come  into  the  slightest  competition  with 
beer,  which  paid  hop  and  malt  duties.  The 
competition  which  beer  would  have  to  aua- 
tain  with  wine,  if  it  really  had  any  anch 
competition  to  sustain,  must  be  with  the 
lower  kinds  of  wine,  and  the  latter  would 
still  be  much  more  heavily  taxed,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  value  than  beer  itself  was. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Dublin  (Sir  E.  Gro- 
gan)  had  asked  why,  if  the  graduated  scale 
was  good,  it  should  not  be  applied  imme- 
diately. At  present  there  was  an  uniforni 
duty,  and  it  wos  proposed  to  keep  an  inter* 
mediate  duty  for  so  very  short  a  period, 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  or  practicable 
to  substitute  the  graduated  scale  for  cheaper 
wines,  instead  of  the  simpler  uniform  rate, 
until  that  short  intermediate  period  was 
over.  The  same  hon.  Member  had  said  he 
could  see  no  difference  between  the  olMms 
of  those  who  dealt  in  goods  that  paid  a 
customs  duty  and  those  who  dealt  in  excise- 
able  goods,  as  to  the  return  of  the  duty. 
He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  was 
surprised  to  hear  that  doctrine,  which  if  it 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  operations  of  any 
year  when  customs  duties  were  greatly  re- 
duced would  require  a  million  and  a  half  or 
a  couple  of  millions  to  be  provided,  to  repay 
all  those  who  had  introduced  goods  liable 
to  the  customs  duty.  But  he  denied  the 
justice  of  the  principle  of  drawbacks  gene- 
rally in  the  circumstances  under  which  our 
legislation  had  proceeded  for  a  number  of 
years  past.  If,  however,  drawbacks  were 
to  be  allowed  in  some  cases,  it  must  obvi- 
ously be  in  cases  were  a  supervision  had 
been  kept  over  the  goods  until  the  time 
when  the  drawback  was  paid,  and  where 
consequently  some  means  of  absolutdy 
identifying  the  goods  existed.  Now  those 
means  were  supplied  by  the  excise  surveys, 
but  with  customable  goods  there  were  no 
such  means  whatever.  It  might  be  said, 
indeed,  that  wine  was  not  an  exciseable 
commodity,  and  it  was  not ;  but  wine,  by 
the  Treasury  Minute,  was  for  a  certain 
purpose  set  down  as  an  exciseable  com- 
modity ;  and  the  stocks  of  the  wine  mer- 
chants were  thus  made  subject  to  surveys 
and  inspection,  on  purpose  that,  if  ever  a 
claim  to  drawback  arose,  it  might  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner  as  an  article  of 
excise.  Now,  a  variety  of  propositions  had 
been  made,  and  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem* 
ber  for  Fontefraet  (Mr.  M.  Milnes)  pro- 
posed that  we  should  entirely  throw  over- 
board all  consideration  of  the  distinction 
between  customable  and  exciseable  eonimo- 
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ditiea.  He  mu&t,  however,  be  aware  that 
the  QoyerDiuent  had  lost  sight  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  stocks  of  wiue,  and  knew 
nothing  of  them,  either  as  to  the  time  when 
the  duties  upon  them  wei*c  paid,  or  whether 
thej  had  been  paid  at  all.  Yet,  his  hon. 
Friend  proposed  that  the  Government 
should  deal  with  all  of  them  alike,  and  say 
to  every  man  in  the  country  who  had  got 
wine,  **  We  will  return  you  the  amount  of 
the  duty  on  your  stock."  He  could  not 
call  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Pontefraot  generous  ;  he  called  it  foolish 
and  extravagant.  It  would  be  dealing  with 
the  public  revenue  in  a  way  which  the 
House  would  never  dream  of  sanctioning. 
The  hon.  Qentleman  did  not  say  whence  he 
proposed  to  supply  the  deficiency  that  his 
fiuggestion,  if  adopted,  would  entail.  The 
hon.  Member  for  West  Norfolk  (Mr.  Ben- 
tinck)  might  legitimately  address  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Pontefract  a  pertinent  in- 
quiry as  to  what  amount  of  additional  bur- 
den he  meant  to  impose  on  the  community 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  his  liberal-minded 
scheme.  There  was  not  the  slightest  case 
for  the  return  of  a  single  farthing  beyond 
what  was  due  under  the  specific  terms  of 
the  contract.  There  was  no  loss  to  he  in- 
flicted on  the  wine  trade.  The  wine  tirade 
were  too  open  and  ingenuous  to  make  a 
secret  of  this  matter.  They  recognized  the 
enormous  benefit  of  the  proposed  reduction 
of  the  duties,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  prices  would  be  acted  upon  by  the 
stimulus  which  the  change  would  create. 
The  Treasury  Minute  of  1843,  with  regard 
to  drawback,  to  which  his  hon.  Friend  had 
referred,  was  perfectly  clear  and  explicit. 
No  one  who  read  could  put  upon  it  two 
oonatructions.  True,  a  supplementary  letter 
was  added  ;  but  it  did  not  attempt  to  ex* 
plain  the  Minute,  which  needed  no  explana- 
tion :  it  altered  and  enlarged  it,  and  so 
changed  its  whole  basis.  The  original 
Minute  was  confined  to  the  case  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  duty  under  treaty  ;  whereas  the 
letter  made  no  reference  whatever  to  treaty, 
but  recognized  the  claim  entirely  apart 
from  it.  That  letter  was  most  carelessly 
and  loosely  expressed — a  defect  very  rarely 
to  be  found  in  any  document  emanating 
from  the  Inland  Revenue  Department.  No 
doubt,  if  that  document  had  been  allowed 
to  remain,  the  Government  would  have  been 
bound  to  stand  by  the  consequence  of  the 
negligence  displayed  in  its  preparation  ;  but 
the  question  was  subsequently  reconsidered, 
and  the  letter  was  duly  cancelled  and  re- 
vokedy  notice  being  given  to  the  trade  of 


its  revocation.  The  minute  then  reassumed 
its  original  shape,  and  by  its  terma  the 
Government  proposed  to  stand.  The  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract 
was  not  only  unprecedented,  but  was  one 
which  it  was  totally  impossible  to  carry  into 
effect.  It  would  cost  tho  country  half  a 
million  or  a  million,  and,  if  adopted,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  should  take  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  meet  the 
deficiency  that  his  own  measure  would  oo*^ 
casion. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNBS  said,  he 
should  have  submitted  to  the  superior  judg- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  if  he  had 
proved  the  proposal  ho  had  made  to  be  im- 
practicable. His  suggestion  was  that  tlie 
money  should  be  returned  only  when  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  had 
satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  stocka 
had  paid  the  extra  doty.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  entirely  mistaken  in  saying 
that  these  wine  merchants  would  not  be 
losers,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  give  this 
favour  to  those  traders  who  had  adhered  to 
the  letter  of  the  contract,  while  it  was  re- 
fused to  those  who  had  fulfilled  its  spirit. 
Two  courses  were  open  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer — namely,  either  to  do 
summary  injustice  by  refusing  the  draw- 
back to  all,  or  to  do  plain  and  simple  jus- 
tice by  acceding  to  his  proposal.  He  thought 
the  wine  dealers  had  established  a  very 
strong  case,  and  if  he  saw  that  the  feeling 
of  the  Committee  was  with  him,  he  should 
take  the  sense  of  hon.  Members  on  the 
question. 

Mb.  ball  maintained  that  the  subject 
of  the  malt-tax  was  immediately  connected 
with  the  question  before  the  Committee. 
He  regretted  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  showed  so  much  courtesy 
and  favour  to  all  the  other  claimants  upon 
his  consideration,  invariably  resisted  every 
appeal  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  agri* 
cultural  interest.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  given  no  answer  to  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Cayley).  No  classes  had  been  so 
severely  treated  as  the  British  farmers  and 
maltsters  had  been  with  respect  to  the 
duties  on  malt.  The  interests  of  the  work- 
ing  classes  also  were  deeply  injured  by 
that  duty,  interfering,  as  it  did,  with  the 
demand  for  their  labour.  The  Excise 
system,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
taking  of  security  from  those  who  wished 
to  malt,  also  operated  most  oppressively. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  never  failed  to 
taunt  the  Protectionists  with  the  success  of 
free  tirade.     He  had  bowed  to  the  deoiMon 
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of  the  House  on  that  subject,  but  he  was 
oot  afraid  to  avow  that  he  still  held  the 
principles  he  had  professed  of  old.  Free 
trade  had  failed  to  realize  three  of  its 
greatest  promises.  It  had  not  given  the 
poor  man  a  cheaper  loaf  than  he  had  before, 
and  in  this  respect  it  had  deceived  and  be- 
trayed him.  Then,  it  was  said  there  would 
bo  an  end  of  those  fluctuations  of  prices 
which  had  prevailed  under  protection, 
whereas,  prices  had  fluctuated  more  under 
free  trade  than  under  the  eight  or  ten 
preceding  jears.  The  third  promise  had 
been  just  as  delusive.  The  Free-traders 
said,  "  Only  let  us  have  trade  unshackled 
and  we  shall  never  have  war  again."  He 
believed  that  this  Budget  would  break  many 
a  man's  heart  who  had  cheered  on  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright)  in 
his  contest  for  free  trade.  There  had  never 
been  a  general  trial  of  free  trade  before, 
and  many  tradesmen  and  others  who  never 
sympathised  with  the  agriculturists  would 
find  out  whether  free  trade  was  a  boon  or 
not.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  after  they 
had  given  free  trade  to  the  agriculturists, 
tried  their  hands  with  the  shipping  interest, 
and  brought  down  the  value  of  shipping 
property  not  less  than  30  per  cent.  He 
intended  to  divide  the  House  to-night,  for 
it  was  of  no  use -to  ask  for  justice  to  the  agri- 
culturists after  the  wine  resolution  had 
passed.  There  was  no  party  so  oppressed 
as  the  agriculturists,  and  he  asked  for 
relief  for  them  in  the  shape  of  malt  duty. 
If  the  cotton  manufacturers  sufferad  the 
same  vexatious  interference  as  the  maltsters 
in  carrying  on  their  trade,  the  roof  of  that 
House  would  fly  off  with  the  eloquence  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  going  to 
allow  the  foreigner  for  the  first  time  to  in- 
troduce malt.  This  would  encourage  him  to 
cultivate  the  growth  of  barley,  and  thereby 
damage  the  barley  growers  at  home.  At 
present  the  malting  trade  was  almost  a 
monopoly.  The  London  brewers  were  men 
of  great  wealth.  They  had  agents  in  every 
market  with  unlimited  capital,  and  this 
gave  them  the  pick  of  the  market,  so 
that  they  bought  all  the  better  qualities 
of  the  barley.  Another  class  of  maltsters 
were  men  who  bought  the  second  quality 
of  barley  with  their  own  capital.  A  cer- 
tain time  was  necessary  for  making  it  into 
malt,  and  the  usage  had  been  to  allow  the 
maltsters  some  weeks'  credit  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duty.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  not  aware  of  the  evils  that  would 
flow  from  his  proposals  in  regard  to  this 
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branch  of  trade.     Last  year  there  was  a 

good  deal  of  inferior  barley  grown  in  Sussex 

and  Norfolk,  which  the  great  brewers  would 

not  have.     The  maltsters,  who  found  their 

own  capital,  were  able  to  take  such  barley 

if  the  Government  gave  them  a  little  time, 

and   thereby  they  benefited    the   farmer. 

The  fact  was  that  the  whole  Budget  was  an 

abomination  —a  hodge-podge.  The  morality 

of  the  Budget  was  this — 

**  You  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul, 
Tou  tax  the  Briton  to  bribe  the  Gaul." 

Mr.  BASS  observed  that  he  feared  that 
the  anticipation  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  as  to  the  extended  consump- 
tion of  cheap  wine  would  not  be  fulfilled. 
He  (Mr.  Bass)  was  prepared  to  make  a 
great  sacrifice  in  order  to  enable  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  to  induce  his  sub- 
jects to  adopt  free  trade  principles  ;  he 
thought  it  as  well  to  subsidise  France  by  a 
Treaty  of  this  kind  as  in  any  other  way, 
but  he  did  not  think,  looking  at  the  oir- 
cumstances  of  the  wine  trade  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  that  France  would  de- 
rive much  benefit  from  this  particular 
article  of  the  Treaty.  In  1857,  after  a 
very  good  vintage,  the  preceding  one  being 
a  very  fair  one,  France  had  imported  from 
Spain  upwards  of  12,000,000  of  gallona 
of  wine — nearly  twice  as  much  as  we 
consumed  in  a  year.  It  followed,  there- 
fore, that  at  least  Spain  would  be  able  to 
send  us  12,000,(}00  gallons  before  France 
could  send  us  an  additional  gallon  to  that 
she  now  exported.  Even  if  the  30,000,000 
or  50,000,000  of  gallons  which  some  anti- 
cipated were  consumed  in  this  country,  the 
duty,  being  only  about  I6d.  a  gallon  on 
the  average,  would  not  amount  to  more 
than  £700,000  or  £800,000.  The  com- 
parison of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
between  the  duties  on  French  wines  in 
this  country  and  .the  duty  on  malt  liquor 
in  France  was  hardly  fair.  He  had  taken 
the  very  lowest  class  of  French  winee, 
which  of  course  showed  ahigh  rate  of  duty; 
and  on  the  other  hand  he  had  taken  a 
high  class  of  English  beer,  which  showed 
a  low  rate  of  duty  in  proportion  to  its 
value.  The  common  run  of  beer  sent  to 
France  was  sold  at  from  20t,  to  30«.  the 
barrel.  Taking  it  at  25#.  the  price  would 
be  about  8^S.  a  gallon.  The  French 
Customs'  duty  upon  beer  was  9i,  2d,  a 
barrel  of  thirty-six  gallons,  or  about  Sd, 
a  gallon.  Now,  a  duty  of  3d,  upon  an 
article  sold  at  S^d,  was  certainly  a  great 
deal  more  than  18  per  cent.  During  last 
year    we  imported  700,000   or  800,000 
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gallons  of  French  wine  at  a  pi-ice  of 
lOs,  4d,  a  gallon  for  white,  and  145.  9d.  a 
gallon  for  red.  All  this  wine  would  come 
ill  at  the  Is,  rate,  which  would  tlius  amount 
to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  white  and  onlj 
7^  per  cent  on  red  wine.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, fair  to  compare  French  wines  with 
English  beer,  because,  as  M.  Chevalier 
truly  said,  those  wines  had  no  equivalent  in 
England.  The  duty  on  malt  was  fixed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  at  2ls,  &^d.  per  quarter, 
but  it  was  more,  owing  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  levied.  Last  year  he  had 
paid  22$.  44.  per  quarter  on  90,000 
quarters,  and  adding  the  hop  duty,  equiva- 
lent to  If.  8d.  a  quarter  more,  the  whole 
amount  was  raised  to  24s.  The  price  of 
British  barley  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years  had  been  below  Sis.  a  quarter,  and 
therefore  the  entire  duty  upon  that  article 
was  one  of  70  or  75  per  cent.  This  was 
the  fair  comparison  between  the  duties 
upon  French  wines  and  British  wine,  as 
beer  had  been  called.  If  we  were  to  have 
free  trade,  why  should  not  malt  have  the 
advantage  of  it  as  well  as  anything  else  ? 
Its  consumption  showed  as  much  elasticity 
as  that  of  any  other  article,  rising  with 
a  small  duty  and  falling  with  a  high  one. 
In  1854  a  large  additional  duty  of  Is.  6d. 
a  bushel  was  imposed,  with  no  correspond- 
ing advance  of  revenue.  In  1856,  the 
Is,  6d.  was  taken  off,  still  leaving  the  duty 
2s.  Sd.  the  bushel ;  and  in  the  very  next 
year  there  was  an  increase  of  30  per  cent 
in  the  consumption  in  England,  and  of  50 
per  cent  in  Ireland.  Why  should  not  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if  he  was  for 
free  trade  and  at  the  same  time  fair  trade, 
give  them  a  chance  of  returning  him  the 
revenue  by  reducing  the  duty  on  malt? 
Were  the  malt  tax  reduced  one- half,  in 
three  years  it  would  yield  the  same  revenue 
as  now.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, however,  was  for  bringing  wines  from 
France,  and  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
spirits  from  Holland.  He  (Mr.  Bass)  was 
told  that  Russia  could  distil  spirits  at  Sd. 
a  gallon.  All  these  things  were  to  be 
brought  in  to  compete  with  our  indigenous 
produce.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  the  other  day  said  of  certain 
Qentlemen  who  had  gone  to  him  as  depu- 
tations that  they  were  all,  without  excep- 
tion. Free -traders,  but  they  were  not  Free- 
traders without  exception.  He  was  a 
Free-trader  without  exception,  and  he  should 
like  to  see  ft^ee  trade  in  malt, — a  declara- 
tion which  had  not  been  made  in  that 
HoHse   by  any  brewer  for  the  last  forty 


years.  Another  way  in  which  beer  was 
about  to  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  was 
that  a  new  class  of  houses  were  to  be 
permitted  to  sell  wine,  but  the  permission 
was  not  to  extend  to  beer.  It  was  true  it 
might  be  introduced  by  another  process, 
by  getting  certain  names  and  certificates 
of  character  ;  but  not  by  the  easy  course 
which  was  sufficient  in  the  case  of  the 
foreign  articles.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Liskeard  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  in  his  speech 
the  other  night,  spoke  of  the  adulterations 
of  wine  that  took  plaee  in  this  country, 
but  he  (Mr.  Bass)  could  easily  show,  from 
the  blue-book,  that  this  was  not  the  only 
country  in  which  adulteration  took  place, 
and  that  France  was  quite  as  much  in 
the  habit  of  adulterating  wines  as  our 
dealers  wefe.  It  was  very  possible, 
therefore,  that  we  might  get  a  great 
deal  of  French  wine  not  quite  so  pure  as 
some  Gentlemen  anticipated.  For  instance 
Mr.  Saville  Lumley  stated  that  during  the 
last  five  or  six  years  Spanish  wines,  mixed 
and  flavoured  with  other  substances,  had 
been  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world  aa 
the  finest  wines  of  the  South  of  France. 
Sir  E.  Tennent  said  that  in  the  event  of  a 
serious  reduction  of  the  wine  duties,  our 
entire  system  of  taxation  would  have  to  be 
re-arranged — that  it  would  involve  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  corresponding  redaction  in  the 
duty  on  brandy — and  that  then  it  would 
be  impossible,  consistent  with  justice,  to 
maintain  the  duties  on  British  spirits,  and 
on  Scotch  and  Irish  whisky — and  that  the 
malt- tax  must  be  got  rid  of.  It  was  most 
unfair  that  British  spirits,  worth  Is.  &d.  a 
gallon,  should  pay  a  duty  of  Ss.,  while  the 
best  kinds  of  French  brandy  only  paid 
Ss.  6(2.  per  gallon. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  he  could  not  but  re- 
gret that  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  had  not  made  his  speech  the  other 
night;  it  was  one  of  the  most  convincing 
speeches  against  the  whole  Budget  that  he 
had  ever  heard.  The  wine  trade  in  Dublin 
objected  to  the  duty  on  wine  being  fixed  at 
3s.  for  the  first  year,  subject  to  a  further 
reduction.  This  would  tend  to  restrict 
trade,  if  not  to  bring  it  to  a  perfect  stand- 
still, as  dealers  would  abstain  from  increas- 
ing their  stocks.  In  some  of  the  small 
ports  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  officers 
who  could  test  scientifically  the  strength  of 
the  wine.  Another  objection  to  the  present 
scheme  was  that  it  imposed  a  smaller  pro- 
portionate duty  on  the  best  Lafitte  claret 
and  on  sherry  than  on  the  coarsest  Bnr« 
gundy.    At  present  a  most  unjust  distino* 
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tion  was  kept  up  between  British  and 
foreign  spirits,  for  the  latter  was  gauged  only 
on  leaving  the  Custom-house,  but  British 
spirits  were  gauged  on  quite  a  different 
principle.  The  latter  were  gauged  while 
new  and  before  any  of  the  spirit  had 
evaporated.  No  proof  had  been  given  that 
the  proposed  reductions  of  duty  would 
stimulate  the  export  of  our  manufactures 
to  France.  Irish  linens  and  poplins  would 
derive  no  benefit,  nor  did  ho  believe  that 
any  of  the  manufactures  of  the  West  Riding 
oould  enter  France  at  a  duty  of  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  HUMBERSTON  said,  he  trusted 
that  since  the  principle  of  allowing  a  draw- 
back had  been  conceded  no  exception  would 
be  made  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  dealers 
who  had  simply  failed  to  comply  with  the 
technicalities  of  a  Treasury  order.  He 
thought  the  principle  of  granting  the  draw- 
back  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  whole  of 
the  trade,  even  though  some  of  its  mem- 
bers should  not  have  technically  complied 
with  the  Excise  regulations. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  that  if  they  were 
to  re-argue  the  general  question  of  free 
trade  and  to  re-open  the  Budget,  their 
discussion  of  the  Resolutions  would  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  Session.  He  would  con- 
fine his  observations  to  the  question  under 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Believing,  as  he  did,  that  the 
Budget  was  statesmanlike  and  comprehen- 
sive, it  was  painful  to  him  to  have  to  object 
to  some  of  its  details.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
did  not  propose  to  deal  fairly  with  the  dealers 
in  wine.  Those  traders  who  had  complied 
with  the  Treasury  Minute  of  1843  were 
to  have  a  drawback  of  2s,  9d,  per  gallon. 
But  that  Minute  had  long  since  been  aban- 
doned ;  the  Government  had  announced 
that  the  intention  to  exact  compliance  with 
its  conditions  was  at  an  end,  and  it  was  too 
bad  that  the  claims  of  the  great  body  of 
wine  merchants  to  drawback  upon  stocks 
in  hand  should  be  refused  on  a  mere  tech- 
nicality. If  drawback  was  to  be  allowed 
to  those  dealers  who  had  complied  with  the 
Minute  of  1843,  if  drawback  was  to  be 
given  to  traders  in  paper,  and  if  a  demand 
was  to  be  made  for  drawback  by  timber 
merchants,  common  justice  required  that 
those  dealers  in  wine  who  had  not  acted 
upon  an  abandoned  Treasury  Minute  should 
have  their  fair  claims  allowed.  Ho  should 
vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  wished  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  reminding  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  probable  effect  of  a  reduc- 
lir.  Vanoe 


tion  of  our  wine  duties  had  at  one  time 
been  discussed  in  France  ;  and  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
had  expressed  a  very  remarkable  opinion 
upon  that  subject.  The  merehanta  of 
Bordeaux  had  asked  His  Majesty  to  en- 
deavour to  induce  the  English  Government 
to  reduce  our  wine  duties  ;  and  his  answer 
was,  that  *'  it  was  a  delusion  to  suppose 
that  even  if  the  duty  were  altogether 
abolished  the  people  of  England  would  be 
induced  to  drink  the  light  wines  of  France." 
His  Majesty  added  that  he  had  himself 
lived  in  this  country  and  knew  our  tastes ; 
and  that  the  French  growers  would  deceive 
themselves  if  they  thought  the  English 
would  largely  consume  their  produce, 
whatever  concession  might  be  made  in 
favour  of  English  manufactures  in  France. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bordeaux 
had  afterwards  sent  a  deputation  to  Paris, 
and  the  Emperor  repeated  to  them  in  more 
decided  terms  his  former  declaration,  stat- 
ing that  his  opinion  was  "  founded  upon 
personal  experience,  and  that  the  Bordeaux 
merchants  would  do  well  to  consider  what 
he  had  said;  "  but  he  added  that  it  would 
be  different  in  the  case  of  brandy,  and  that 
if  the  duty  upon  that  article  in  England 
were  reduced  a  great  advantage  would 
be  gained  by  the  cultivators  of  the  vine 
in  France. 

Mr.  URQUHART  admitted  that  great 
benefit  would  result  from  a  reduction  of 
the  tea,  malt,  sugar,  and  coffee  duties,  but, 
paradoxical  as  it  might  appear,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  best  and  easiest  way 
to  obtain  that  benefit  and  lighten  the 
burdens  of  the  poor  was  by  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  beginning  to  drink  the 
cheap  wines  of  France.  What  he  meant 
was  that  an  augmented  commerce  with 
France  would  produce  more  cordial  rela- 
tions between  Xho  two  countries,  and 
eventually  lead  to  a  large  reduction  of 
our  extravagant  expenditure,  thereby  en- 
abling us  to  reduce  or  abolish  the  duties 
levied  on  articles  of  general  consumption. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  said,  that  with  re- 
ference to  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  that  the  proper  time  for 
discussing  the  expenses  of  the  Chinese  war 
would  be  when  the  Estimates  were  before 
the  House,  he  wished  to  explain  that  as 
they  were  then  asked  to  adopt  a  proposal 
which  would  diminish  the  national  revenue, 
it  was  not  in  his  opinion  an  improper  time 
to  ask  the  Government  how  they  intended 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Chinese  ezpe* 
dition.     The  Estimates  of  these  expenses 
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were  not  now  and,  practically,  never  would 
be  submitted  to  Parliament.  The  only 
Estimate  which  had  been  produced  was  one 
for  jS850,000  for  expenses  incurred  in 
ibis  country.  But  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  Chinese  expedition,  which 
would  be  incurred  in  India,  could  not 
come  before  the  House  till  the  end  of  the 
Session.  Thejf  would,  in  fact,  constitute  a 
defioit  next  year. 

Mb.  HENL£Y  said,  he  would  confine 
himself  to  the  Question  before  the  Cora- 
mittee,  which  he  understood  to  be  the  re- 
duction of  the  wine  duties  to  a  uniform 
duty  of  3^.  up  to  a  given  period,  upon 
which  an  Amendment  had  been  moved  with 
respect  to  drawback.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  argued  the  case  with  great  ability, 
but  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied  that  the 
having  a  comparatively  high  duty  on 
French  wine  for  the  first  twelve  months, 
and  then  lowering  the  duty  afterwards, 
would  tend  either  to  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer  or  to  the  relief  of  the  revenue. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  prac- 
tical result  would  be  that  nobody  who  had 
now  got  any  considerable  stock  of  wine 
would  buy  a  single  bottle  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  So  far  from  the  wine  trade  be- 
ing benefited  by  that  proposal,  the  effect 
would  necessarily  be  to  hang  up  ail  the 
transactions  in  it  for  some  time  to  come. 
It  would  have  been  a  great  advantage 
to  those  who  traded  in  wines  if  the  duty 
could  have  been  fixed  once  for  all.  The 
trade  would  then  be  set  free  and  people 
would  buy  three  years'  consumption  within 
the  year.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
then  said  that  if  the  duty  were  at  once  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  point  it  would  be  of  no 
use  before  the  wines  were  manufactured 
for  this  country.  Certainly  it  would  be 
pleasant  for  the  people  to  know  that  they 
were  to  wait  for  cheap  wines  until  they 
were  manufactured — not  until  the  grapes 
produced  them.  Again,  his  mind  was  not 
relieved  by  what  had  been  said  as  to  the 
necessity  of  what  was  called  the  spirit  test. 
He  thought  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  saying  that  wine  did  not 
come  in  competition  with  spirits,  almost 
answered  his  own  argument  on  that  ].oint. 
When  he  (Mr.  Henlejr)  first  read  the 
general  proposal  as  to  the  wine  duties,  it 
struck  him  as  embodying  a  direct  differen- 
tial duty  in  favour  of  Franco,  and  nothing 
that  he  had  since  heard  in  debate  had 
altered  his  mind  on  that  subject.  What 
the  object  of  the  Goverumeut  could  be  in 


throwing  that  ounce  of  gold  into  the  scale 
of  the  Gaul— whether  it  was  done  the  more 
to  induce  the  French  Emperor  to  abandon 
his  Holiness  the  Pope,  he  could  not  say  ; 
but,  whatever  might  have  been  the  inten- 
tion, the  arrangement  went  in  point  of  fact 
to  establish  a  difierential  duty  in  favour  of 
the  wines  of  France  against  all  the  other 
wine-growing  countries  in  the  world  ;  and 
he  did  not  think  that  in  these  times  of  free 
trade  there  was  much  justice  in  such  a  pro- 
position. Nor  did  he  think  the  general 
scheme,  financially,  was  oversafe  ;  but,  the 
House  having  determined  upon  that  scheme 
being  carried  out,  he  was  not  disposed  to  do 
anything  that  might  tend  to  weaken  it,  for, 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  weak  enough  already. 
With  ro^ard  to  the  drawback  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  seemed  to  think  that 
under  the  increased  consumption  of  wine 
which  must  take  place  if  the  duty  were  dimi- 
nished the  wine  merchants  would  be  able 
to  make  good  any  loss  that  would  arise 
from  the*  diminished  value  of  the  wine 
which  they  held.  But  either  the  public  or 
the  wine  merchants  must  pay  the  amount 
of  the  5s,  9d,  duty  which  had  been  levied 
on  the  stock  in  hand  ;  and  if  the  charge 
were  to  fall  on  the  public  no  large  increase 
in  the  trade  could  for  the  present  be  ex« 

Sected.  He  was  bound,  however,  by  the 
Linute  of  1852,  and  he  would  not  therefore 
support  the  Amendment.  Notice  had  been 
given  to  the  trade  in  the  year  1843,  and 
had  been  renewed  in  the  year  1852  ;  and 
he  did  not  think  that  a  case  for  that  con- 
cession in  their  behalf  had  been  made  out. 
Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES  said,  be 
wished  to  alter  his  Amendment,  and  he 
hoped  the  Committee  would  allow  him  to 
substitute  the  following  words  for  those 
which  he  had  originally  proposed  at  the 
end  of  the  clause : — "Or  who  can  prove 
by  any  other  process  which  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  that  such  stock  of  wine  had  been 
required  and  the  duty  paid  upon  it  within 
two  years  of  the  10th  of  February,  I860.'* 

Another  Amendment  proposed, — 

^*  At  the  end  of  the  proposed  Resolution,  to  add 
the  words '  or  who  can  prove,  by  any  other  process 
which  shall  be  satis&ctory  to  the  Commissionen 
of  Inland  Hevenue,  that  such  stock  of  Wine  has 
been  acquired  and  the  Dute  paid  within  two  years 
before  the  10th  day  of  February,  I860.*" 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  must 
confess  that  this  proposition  was  one  of  the 
loosest  he  had  ever  heard.  There  were  cer- 
tain rules  laid  down,  on  the  observance  of 
which  drawback  might  be  claimed  ;  it  was 
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confessed  that  those  rules  had  not  been  ob- 
aenred  by  certain  traders  ;  and  an  attempt 
was  now  made  to  exempt  those  persons  from 
the  consequences  of  their  own  neglect.  If 
Buch  a  course  as  that  was  to  be  adopted, 
how  could  the  Committee  expect  that  any 
conditions  in  analogous  cases  would  be 
observed  hereafter  ?  Similar  claims, 
founded  on  such  a  precedent,  might  be  pre- 
ferred in  behalf  of  other  interests,  and  he 
begged  the  Committee  to  reflect  on  the 
laf  ish  expenditure  to  which  that  might  lead. 
Men  would  only  have  to  say  that,  though 
certain  conditions  had  been  imposed  on 
them,  they  had  not  observed  those  con- 
ditions, and  because  they  had  not  observed 
them  they  came  to  Parliament  and  aked 
for  a  drawback.  He  trusted  his  hon.  Friend 
would  not  insist  upon  so  untenable  a  pro- 
position* 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  vote  against 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ponte- 
fract.  The  question  was  whether  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Government  ought,  or  ought 
not,  to  enforce  the  conditions  which  had 
been  distincly  laid  down,  but  which  had 
nevertheless  not  been  observed.  As  those 
conditions  so  laid  down  had  not  been  ful- 
filled, he  thought  the  parties  in  whose  in- 
terest the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Pontefract  was  made  were  entirely  out 
of  court  and  had  no  claim  for  a  drawback. 
He  did  not  mean,  however,  to  abandon  the 
ground  he  took  before  with  regard  to  the 
identity  between  the  Order  of  1852  and  the 
Minute  of  1843;  but  there  was  no  need  of 
an  Amendment  to  establish  that  point,  for 
the  Resolution  provided  that  all  persons 
who  complied  with  the  Order  of  1842  were 
entitled  to  the  drawback.  The  question 
was,  therefore,  narrowed  to  the  proper  con- 
struction of  the  Treasury  Order,  and  he 
thought  that  might  be  safely  left  to  the 
equity  of  the  Government. 

Sir  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  it  was  a 
comfortable  thought  that  they  were  now 
engaged  in  a  discussion  on  the  real  business 
of  the  country,  and  that  no  party  spirit  or 
party  feeling  could  be  introduced.  He 
meant  to  confine  himself  entirely  to  the 
question  that  was  now  before  the  Committee. 
He  had  listened  with  the  utmost  attention 
to  the  elaborate  and  lucid  statement  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  was 
ready  to  admit  that  an  argument  might  be 
raised  on  the  terms  of  the  different  orders. 
But  he  said  that  even  where  a  fair  ground 
of  doubt  existed  that  doubt  ought,  as  a  sim- 
ple matter  of  justice,  to  be  settled  in  favour  of 

Lord  John  Buisell 


the  merchants  rather  than  of  the  Gorem- 
nient,  whose  ambiguous  terms  had  given 
rise  to  the  doubt.  There  was  no  merchant, 
he  contended,  who  could  read  the  Treasury 
Order  without  feeling  satisfied  that  he  was 
entitled  to  a  drawback  so  long  as  he  pos- 
sessed a  stock  of  wine  on  hand  equal  to 
and  of  like  quality  with  that  on  which  he 
had  paid  duty  within  the  last  two  years.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  deal  with  ihe 
matter  in  a  spirit  of  equity  and  not  as 
special  pleaders.  In  his  argument  he  dtd 
not  refer  to  the  Treasury  Minute  of  1842, 
which  had  been  revoked,  but  confined  him- 
self entirely  to  the  last-issued  document — 
the  Treasury  Order  of  1852.  In  the  con- 
struction of  that  order  the  whole  question 
turned  on  the  meaning  of  one  word,  and 
that  word  might  just  as  well,  in  point  of 
grammar,  in  point  of  common  sense,  and 
in  point  of  justice,  be  interpreted  in  favour 
of  the  merchant  as  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    The  words  were — 

"  In  any  Act  that  may  be  pasaed  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  any  treaty  for  a  redaction  of  the  duties 
upon  foreign  wines,  provision  shall  be  made  for 
allowing  to  certain  dealers  a  return  of  dnUee  oiMm 
all  such" — that  was  the  important  word — "  wines 
as  may  be  henceforth  oleai^  from  the  Customs, 
provided  that  a  stock  of  wine  equal  thereto  shall 
be  found  in  snch  dealer^s  possession  at  the  time  of 
the  reduction  of  such  duties." 

If  the  Minute  had  stopped  there,  no  doubt 
could  have  arisen  on  the  point.  The  Minute 
went  on,  *' provided  that  it  be  proved  that 
such  wine  has  paid  the  d  uty  within  two  years." 
The  whole  question  was  whether  *^sQeh 
wine"  meant  all  such  wines  as  might  hence- 
forth be  cleared,  in  which  case  the  construc- 
tion must  be  in  favour  of  the  merchant,  or 
whether  it  applied  to  the  latter  expression, 
that  such  stock  should  have  been  in  the 
dealer's  possession  for  two  years.  He  really 
thought  no  one  would  doubt  that  if  a  dealer 
had  in  his  possession  10,000  gallons  of 
wine,  of  which  5,000  had  been  in  his  pos- 
session for  more,  and  5,000  for  less  than 
two  years,  he  would  imagine  that  if  he  had 
the  entire  quantity  of  wine  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  wonld  be  entitled  to  a  drawback 
on  the  entire  quantity.  He  (Sir  Fitzroy 
Kelly)  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  the  closing  words  of  the  Order 
were  mere  surplusage;  but  then  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  remember  that 
they  wore  not  dealing  with  special  pleaders 
but  with  merchants  ;  and  it  was  clear  that 
the  last  words  of  the  Order  would  make 
the  greatest  impression  on  their  minds. 
He  thought  that  a  Government  bringing 
forth  a  measure  intended  to  facilitate  and 
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enooariige  trade  ought  to  deal  liberally  and 
equitably  with  those  whose  interests  were 
to  be  affected.  With  respect  to  the  amount 
of  revenue  iuvoWed,  that  was  hot  the  point. 
It  was  a  question  of  justice,  and  whether 
the  amount  was  £600,000  or  £1,000,000 
he  hoped  the  Government  would  take  a 
large  and  liberal  viow  of  the  matter. 

Mb.  WOODD  observed  that  the  Minute 
of  1852  contained  the  same  words  as  were 
in  the  former  Minute  of  1843,  "  provided 
that  it  be  proved  that  such  wine  had  paid 
duty  within  two  years." 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  words  '*and  of  the  like  de- 
scription" were  added  in  1852. 

Mr.  WOODD  thought  that  the  addition 
only  made  his  case  the  stronger,  for  it 
elearly  could  not  refer  to  the  same  wines. 
It  was  intended  that  the  Order  of  1852 
•Heuld  include  the  Order  of  July,  1843. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  said,  he  was  anxious  to  assist  the 
Committee  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  At  present  thoy  appeared  to 
be  discussing  two  different  questions — the 
Amendmetfkt  moved  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Pontefract,  and  the  proposition  which  Iiad 
been  just  argued  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  F.  Kelly).  He 
must  confess  he  was  not  able  to  follow 
elearly  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
argument,  but  that  probably  was  his  own 
fault.  He  understood  him,  however,  to 
found  his  observations  simply  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  Treasury 
Minute  and  of  the  subsidiary  documents  as 
they  stood.  If  that  were  so,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  agreed  with  the  Motion 
as  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
proposed  it — namely,  that  the  drawbacks 
should  be  given  to  parties  who  hod  complied 
with  the  conditions  of  the  said  Minute.  As 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  words,  there 
might  be  an  important  difference  of  opinion 
upon  them,  but,  the  difference  being  one  of 
construction  only,  the  Committee  were  not 
in  a  condition  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion 
until  the  papers  were  before  them.  They 
would,  therefore,  be  under  no  disadvantage 
in  acceding  to  the  Resolution,  after  which  it 
would  remain  open  to  any  hon.  Member  in 
the  Customs*  Committee,  which  would  not 
be  finished  for  some  time,  to  call  for  a 
decision  on  the  point  of  construction.  With 
respect  to  the  Amendment,  or  rather  the 
addition  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
M.  Milnes),  that  involved  a  totally  distinct 
question.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
called  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  a 


covenant  a  technicality,  and  said  that  the 
Government  ought  therefore  to  dispense 
with  any  such  compliance.  Now,  the  cost 
of  this  generosity,  or  whatever  it  might  be 
called,  on  the  part  of  his  hon.  Friend 
[Mr.  M.  MiLNBS. — Justice !  ]  would  be  about 
£600,000.  A  covenant  had  been  made 
^ith  certain  parties  ;  they  did  not  pretend 
to  have  performed  its  conditions  ;  and  yet 
justice  demanded  that  the  Government 
should  treat  them  as  if  they  had  performed 
the  conditions.  That  was  his  hon.  Friend's 
idea  of  justice.  Then  it  was  said,  "Let 
the  parties,  if  they  can,  prove  that  thoy. are 
entitled  to  the  drawback."  But  there  was 
no  process  by  which  thej  could  prove  it 
other  than  by  the  Excise  survey,  to  which 
none  of  them  had  submitted.  It  would  be 
very  unfair  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  accept  a  Motion  of  this  kind,  and  then 
save  themselves  from  paying  by  alleging 
that  the  dealers  had  no  means  of  proving 
the  identical  quantity  entitled  to  drawback. 
But  the  mischief  of  this  proposal  did  not 
stop  here.  His  hon.  Friend  called  upon 
the  Committee  to  declare  that  wine  which 
had  paid  Customs'  duty  within  two  years 
should  receive  a  drawback.  Now,  if 
this  principle  were  adopted  for  wine, 
it  would  be  only  just  to  apply  it  equally 
to  timber,  silk  goods,  gloves,  currants, 
raisins,  figs,  and  every  other  article 
upon  which  reductions  were  proposed,  until 
in  the  pursuit  of  what  his  hon.  Friend 
called  "justice" — but  which  he  called  the 
grossest  and  most  gratuitous  injustice  to- 
wards the  public — they  would  sacrifice  not 
£600,000,  but  a  sum  which  would  im- 
poverish a  much  richer  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  than  he  was. 

Mr.  MONCRTON  MILNES  said,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  quite  misapprehended 
what  had  fallen  from  him.  Every  one  of 
these  persons  had  submitted  to  the  Excise 
survey,  had  received  a  certificate,  and  had 
entered  the  particulars  in  his  cash>book. 
The  distinction  set  up  was  a  technicality. 
It  was,  whether  the  trade  had  complied 
with  the  special  form  called  the  stock-book 
process,  which  the  officers  of  Excise  told 
them  was  unnecessary.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  be  recommending  his 
Budget  to  the  country  if,  on  the  first  night 
of  the  Committee,  he  inflicted  an  injustice 
which  would  fall  on  the  weak  and  the  poor, 
and  not  on  the  rich  man,  who  had  kept  his 
books  in  the  particular  form  prescribed. 

Thk  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  observed  that  his  hon.  Friend  had 
stated  that   the.  officers   of    Excise   had 
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advised  perions  not  to  comply  with  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  Minute.  He  had  heard 
this  alleged  hefore  ;  but  he  was  bound  to 
gay  that  not  one  case  had  been  certified  to 
him  in  which  that  charge  had  been  proved, 
and  therefore  he  was  unable  tohelieve  that 
it  had  been  done.  His  honourable  Friend 
said  that  these  persons  had  omitted  to  keep 
a  stock-book,  which  he  called  a  technicality; 
but  the  truth  was  that  that  book  constituted 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  in  the  case.  It 
was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  claim, 
and  afforded  the  only  means  of  proof  that 
could  be  adduced  upon  which  the  Treasury 
could  rely. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  he  was  onxious 
that  the  vote  he  was  about  to  give  was 
one  that  should  not  be  misunderstood. 
In  ordinary  cases  he  might  not  have 
thought  the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract 
was  so  high  an  authority  ;  but  he  believed 
that  to  make  on  appeal  to  the  present 
Government  on  the  part  of  justice,  patriot- 
ism, or  right  feeling,  was  a  hopeless  under- 
taking. The  Government  did  not  attempt 
to  convince  except  by  a  majority.  Every 
man,  therefore,  holding  the  opinion  he  did 
was,  he  thought,  bound  to  throw  every  pos- 
sible obstruction  in  the  way  of  this  most 
mischievous  measure. 

Mb.  WOODD  remarked,  that  he  was 
quite  content  to  accept  the  Resolution  as 
it  stood,  and  to  go  into  the  question  of 
interpretation  when  they  had  the  papers 
before  them. 


very  likely  that  it  had  been  done  in  other 
cases,  and  that  a  general  impression  had 
been  made  upon  the  minds  of  wine  mer- 
chants, that  such  a  book  as  that  alluded  to 
was  not  necessary.  He  thought  a  good 
case  had  been  made  out  for  the  Amend* 
ment^  and  if  pressed  to  a  divisiou  he  should 
vote  for  it. 

Question  put,  ''  That  those  words  be 
there  added.'* 

The  Committee  divided  :  Ayes  72  ; 
Noes  183:  Majority  111. 

Original  Question  put,  and  cigreed  to. 

The  chancellor  op  the  BXCHE- 
QUF)R  said,  he  then  rose  to  propose  the 
remainder  of  the  Resolution  which  fixed  the 
rates  of  duties  to  be  paid  on  wines  of  differ- 
ent strength.  In  this  part,  however,  the 
Government  had  determined  to  makOi  a 
certain  amount  of  change,  which  he  thought 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  House.  He 
had  stated  that  it  was  quite  necessary  that 
there  should  be  an  interval  before  the  final 
fall  in  the  duties,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  would  make  that  interval  as  short 
as  possible,  and,  on  consideration,  they 
thought  it  might  be  put  at  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary next  year,  instead  of  the  1st  of  April. 
With  respect  to  the  degrees  of  strength  of 
alcohol  in  wines,  the  Government  proposed 
that  in  the  lowest  class  of  wines,  instead  of 
terminating  at  15  per  cent,  the  test  should 
be  18  degrees.  The  effect  of  the  alteration 
would  be  that  wine  of  18  degrees  of  strength 
should  be  admitted  at  Is.  per  gallon,  wines 


Sir  EDWARD  GROG  AN  stated,  that  |  of  26  degrees  of  alcoholic  strength  U.  6d. 
he  presented  a  petition  the  other  night  I  per  gallon,  and   wines  of  40  degrees  of 
from  certain  wine  dealers  in  Dublin  con-   sti'ength  2s,  a  gallon, 
taining  the  assertion  which  one  of  the  peti- !      Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said. 


tiouers  stated  as  being  within  the  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, that  the  officers  of  Excise  whose  duty 


the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  only 
increased  the  objections  that  ought  to  be 


it  was  to  observe  and  carry  into  effect  the  |  entertained  bythe  Committee  to  his  scheme. 
Minute  of  1843,  not  only  failed  to  perform  i  One  great  objection  to  the  proposal  was 
their  duty,  but  in  many  instances  threw  ob-  that  the  differential  duty  was  entirely  in 
stacles  in  the  way  of  traders  who  wished  to  i  favour  of  French  wiues  alone.  As  the 
comply  with  the  Treasury  regulations,  and  ;  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  first  proposed 
actually  refused  to  outer  and  verify  their  |  his  scheme,  it  was  perfectly  dear  he  was 
stock  sheets.  ;  acting  on  imperfect  information,  because 

Mr.  LAING  said,  it  was  true  that  a  the  lower  scale  of  duties  15  degrees  of 
wine  merchant  told  him  that  the  officer  alcoholic  strength  would  admit  only  a  very 
of  the  Excise  advised  him  not  to  keep  a  small  portion  of  French  wines,  and  those 
book,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- ,  of  the  lowest  and  weakest  character.  He 
quer  had  received  a  letter  from  another ,  (Mr.  S.  FitzGerald)  hold  in  his  hand  the 
wine  merchant  to  the  same  effect,  but  these  result  of  some  experiments  that  had  been 
were  mere  cases  of  misconduct  on  the  part  made  by  two  or  three  of  the  principal  im- 
of  the  officers,  and  ought  to  have  been  re-  porting  houses  in  London  within  the  last 
ported  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue.         week,   and    they  showed  that  sherries  of 

Sir  MINTO  FARQUHAR  thought,  every  kind  averaged  from  32  to  33  per 
that  if  it  had  been  doue  in  two  cases,  it  was   cent  of  alcoholic  sti'ength,  so  that  they 
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would  come  in  at  the  very  highest  rate  of 
duiy.  Marsala,  the  Sicilian  wine,  came  at 
33  per  cent,  while  port  was  hound  to  pos- 
sess from  33  to  40  degrees.  Therefore  all 
wines  from  Spain  and  Portugal  would  come 
in  at  the  highest  rate  of  duty.  The  Medoc 
wino,  of  what  was  termed  port  growth,  con- 
tained 17  degrees;  Chateau  Lntour  was 
18  degrees :  and  indeed  the  experiments 
with  200  samples  of  claret,  of  various  vin- 
tages— namely,  1856, 1857,  and  1858,  and 
of  different  kinds — showed  that  they  pos- 
sessed an  average  of  only  18  degrees  of 
alcoholic  strength.  There  was,  however, 
this  further  objection,  that  by  establishing 
this  differential  duty  in  favour  of  French 
wines  alone,  in  itself  a  great  objection,  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  getting  rid  by  an 
artifice  and  a  trick  in  the  levying  of  the  duty 
of  our  covenant  with  Spain  and  Portugal, 
to  admit  their  wines  at  the  same  rate  of 
duty  as  the  wines,  of  the  most  favoured 
nations.  Ho  would  only  ask  the  Commit- 
tee whether  this  should  be  permitted?  But 
he  wished  more  particularly  to  point  out, 
with  reference  to  tlie  alcoholic  test  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
difficulties  under  which  he  would  find  him- 
self from  having  made  this  concession  to 
France  part  of  the  Treaty,  instead  of  pro- 
posing that  it  should  be  enacted  by  the  in- 
dependent legislation  of  that  House.  If 
there  was  one  point  upon  which  the  wine 
trade  was  perfectly  agreed  it  was  that, 
although  the  public  would  derive  consider- 
able advantage,  and  although  they  them- 
selves would  derive  considerable  advautnge 
from  this  alteration  in  the  wine  duties,  still 
the  alcoholic  test  proposed  would  be  found 
utterly  impracticable,  and  that  if  practic- 
able as  a  test,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
earry  it  into  execution ;  because,  first,  it 
required  a  considerable  time  to  perform 
the  requisite  operation.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said  that  it  could  be  done 
in  half  an  hour.  Admitting  that  to  be  the 
case,  what  would  be  the  result?  He  had 
been  informed  by  a  very  large  importer  that 
it  was  not  at  all  an  unusual  thing  for  him  to 
dear  forty  or  fifty  pipes  in  a  morning;  and 
if  it  required  half  an  hour  to  test  each 
pipe,  when  would  the  forty  or  fifty  pipes 
be  cleared?  No  doubt  it  would  be  said 
that  this  test  was  in  use  at  the  octroi  in 
Parts,  but  he  was  informed  that  it  had 
caused  such  inconvenience  that,  except  in 
eases  where  the  octroi  officers  had  received 
infonnation  which  induced  them  to  suspect 
fraud,  it  was  scarcely  ever  used  there. 
Weeks  and  months  elapsed  there  without 
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its  ever  being  put  into  practice.  Then  it 
would  require  a  very  different  class  of  offi- 
cers from  those  ordinarily  employed — men 
who  were  practical  chemists — to  apply  the 
test  with  any  success.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  taken  credit  in  his  Budget 
for  a  saving  of  £20,000  on  account  of  the 
number  of  persons  that  his  proposed  altera^ 
tions  would  render  unnecessary  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Customs'  duties,  b\it  if  prac- 
tical chemists  were  required,  and  in  such 
numbers  as  would  be  necessary,  what  would 
become  of  that  £20,000?  A  curious  case 
had  occurred  not  long  since  which  would 
exemplify  the  necessity  for  the  employment 
of  such  persons.  Three  pipes  of  port  were 
imported,  exactly  similar  in  character,  of 
the  same  shipping,  vintage,  and  price. 
Ono  was  sent  to  London,  one  to  Lcith,  and 
one  to  another  port,  the  name  of  which  at 
that  moment  he  did  not  recollect.  That 
sent  to  London  was  not  permitted  to  pass 
the  Custom-house,  because  it  was  said  by 
the  officer  who  tested  it  to  contain  above  43 
degrees  of  alcoholic  strength,  no  wine,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  law,  being  permitted 
to  pass  thnt  was  above  that  strength.  That 
sent  to  Leith  was  allowed  to  pass  because 
it  was  below  that  strength.  But  that  sent 
to  the  other  port  was  rejected  by  one  offi- 
cer, but  admitted  by  a  second,  who  re- 
peated the  operation  of  testing.  It  was 
evident,  therefore,  that  not  only  would  con- 
sidorable  delay  be  occasioned,  and  that  a 
new  class  of  officers  would  have  to  bo  ap- 
pointed, but  that  the  proposed  test  would 
give  rise  to  constant  disputes  between  the 
officers  and  the  shippers.  In  fact,  the 
whole  of  the  wine  trade  agreed  in  the 
opinion  that  the  test  was  ono  of  a  perfectly 
impracticable  character;  there  was  not  one 
djssentient  voice  upon  that  point.  [The 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  :  Hear, 
hear  !]  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
have  an  opportunity  shortly  of  expressing 
his  opinion,  whether  dissentient  or  other- 
wise, upon  the  statements  he  (Mr.  Fitz- 
Gerald)  was  making,  and  it  would  be  more 
convenient  if  he  would  defer  until  then  his 
energetic  "hear,  hear!"  It  was  a  cheer 
that  rather  implicil  ridicule  than  anything 
else,  and  was  certainly  scarcely  one  of  a 
courteous  nature.  He  (Mr.  FitzGerald) 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self would  bo  compelled  to  admit  sooner 
or  later  tho  impracticability  of  the  tost, 
for  it  would  place  him  in  this  position. 
It  was  not  as  if  it  was  to  be  applied  by 
force  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  it  formed 
part  of  tho  Treaty,  from  which  no  retreat 
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oould  be,  and  it  would  be  neeessQrj  to  abide 
by  tbe  stipulations  of  that  Treaty,  liowever 
inconTenient  its  application  might  be  found. 
But  if  found  so  inconvenient  as  to  be  per- 
fectly impracticable,  and  therefore  discon- 
tinued, then  the  admission  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  French  wine,  wliatever  its  actual 
strength,  could  be  demanded  at  the  lowest 
rate — namely,  Is.  per  gallon.  If  it  were 
discontinued  with  reference  to  French  wines 
it  must  equally  be  so  with  respect  to  the 
wines  of  those  countries  which  were  to  be 
treated  the  same  as  the  most  favoured 
nations.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  told  the  House  earlier  in  the  evening 
that  with  regard  to  the  great  bulk  of  wines 
coming  from  Spain  and  Portugol  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
sheer  folly  and  madness  to  admit  them  at  a 
duty  one  farthing  below  2«.  per  gallon. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  therefore 
be  compelled  to  submit  to  a  deficit  in  the 
revenue  such  as  he  never  contemplated, 
and  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  supply 
except  by  that  direct  taxation  which  he 
himself  had  deprecated  but  now  practised. 
It  was  proved  by  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Wine  Duties  Committee  in  1852  that 
if  the  duty  were  reduced  to  1«.  a  gallon,  it 
would  require  the  consumption  of  wine  to  be 
multiplied  sixfold  to  equalize  the  revenue 
— that  instead  of  6,000,000,  there  must  be 
36,000,000  gallons  of  wine  consumed  to 
meet  the  loss  of  revenue  occasioned*  by 
the  transaction.  But  another  difficulty  had 
been  pointed  out  to  him  by  practical  men 
who  had  considered  this  question.  They 
snid  that  there  were  wines  very  new  and 
very  full-flavoured  but  very  cheap,  not 
exceeding  in  price  2d.  or  3d.  a  gallon  in 
France,  and  which,  if  sufficiently  brandied, 
could  be  brought  over.  It  was  perfectly 
clear,  that  if  admitted  at  the  rate  of  1».  a 
gallon  it  would  bo  a  good  speculation  to 
import  those  wines  brnndied  up  to  the 
fullest  strength  permitted  by  la;v  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  re-distilling  it  and  (putting 
the  wine  out  of  consideration)  obtaining  the 
brandy.  Even  paying  tlie  full  doty  the 
brandy  would  be  thus  introduced  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  5s.  per  gallon,  while  if  it 
paid  that  duty  only  at  which  ho  had  shown 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  be  com- 
pelled to  admit  it,  by  the  discontinuance  of 
his  impracticable  test — namely,  is.  per  gal- 
lon, the  brandy  tlius  obtained  would  be  in- 
troduced at  a  rate  not  exceeding  2s.  6d.  per 
gallon.  What,  then,  would  become  of  the 
duty  on  brandy  ?  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  largest  wine   im- 
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porters  in  London — a  gentleman  who,  if 
ins  name  were  mentioned,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  admit  was  a  reliable  au- 
thority upon  these  questions,  and  that  gen< 
tleman  asserted  his  ability  to  prove  the 
impracticability  of  the  alcoholic  test,  and 
that  if  adopted  all  the  wines  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  as  well  as  those  of  France  wonld, 
before  long,  be  introdaced  at  the  lowest  rate 
of  duty — namely,  Is,  per  gallon.  If  so,  wat 
it  not  worth  consideration  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  whether  it  was  not  advisable 
to  postpone  this  portion  of  his  Resolution 
until  he  had  made  further  inquiry  into  the 
matter  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  wished  to  express  his  regret 
at  having  given  offence  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman by  the  cheer  which  was  involuntarily 
extorted  from  him  by  the  force  of  imagina- 
tion, which  induced  the  declaration  that  he 
spoke  for  the  wine  trade  without  a  dissen- 
tient voice.  The  hon.  Gentleman  contended 
that  if  a  higher  rate  were  laid  on  strong  wine 
a  differential  duty  would  be  imposed  in  fa- 
vour of  the  wines  of  France  as  against  those 
of  the  Peninsula  ;  there  was  some  truth  in 
the  statement  that  the  wines  of  the  northern 
vine-producing  countries  were  weaker  than 
those  of  the  south,  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  state  of  our  law  hitherto 
had  deprived  gentlemen  in  the  trade  almost 
entirely  of  the  means  of  knowing  what  wat 
the  natural  state  of  the  juice  of  the  vine 
after  the  process  of  fermentation.  The 
hon.  Gentleman's  statements  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  He  stated  that  no 
wines  but  those  of  France  would  come 
in  at  a  low  duty.  On  the  contrary, 
the  country  that  would  derive  excluttre 
advantages  from  those  low  rates  would  be 
Germany,  which  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  Treaty.  So  far  from  deriving 
an  exclusive  advantage  from  the  Treaty,  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  wines  of  France 
were  not  only  not  weak,  but  were  the  very 
strongest  which  came  in,  and  all  of  them 
would  have  to  pay  this  2s,  duty.  If  France 
were  to  reason  in  the  spirit  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  she  might  say,  because  we  had 
placed  a  duty  of  2s.  on  wine  in  bottle, 
whatever  the  strength,  and  because  no 
wine  wns  imported  in  bottles  frotn  Spain 
and  Portugal,  that  we  were  thereby  de- 
pai'ting  from  the  principle  of  alcoholic 
strength,  and  were  establishing  differential 
dutie?.  The  only  object  which  the  Govern- 
ment could  have  in  endeavounng  to  dis- 
cover the  proportion  of  alcohol  was  to  pro- 
tect the  spirit  revenue  ;  it  might  be  impoB- 
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ftible  io  deal  with  it  exactly,  but  any  difB- 
eultiea  whieb  might  exist  had  been  enor- 
mouslj  overstated  by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
He  believed  it  would  be  found  that  a  mistake 
was  made  by  those  who,  like  the  lato  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland,  still  clung  to 
the  belief  that  French  wines  were  unfavour- 
ably viewed. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE:  I  said  the  French 
Emperor  stated  so. 

The  chancellor  op  the  BXCHE- 
QUER  :  But  why,  if  he  did  not  believe  it 
himself,  had  he  put  the  French  Emperor 
into  the  box — ho  was  his  own  witness? 
He  would  illustrate  what  he  meaut  by  a 
reference  to  the  sugar  trade.  The  sugars 
of  Cuba  were  of  a  much  higher  quality  than 
those  which  came  from  Brazil ;  and,  on 
that  account,  Cuban  sugars  paid  a  much 
higher  duty,  but  was  it  right  to  say  that 
differential  duties  were  established  ?  The 
amount  of  duty  payable  altogether  de- 
pended on  the  quality,  and  it  was  precisely  at 
this  point  that  the  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  getting  wine  in  its  natural  state.  The 
wines  of  the  Peninsula  were  rarely  seen  in 
their  natural  state,  though  it  was  sometimes 
the  case.  The  other  day  he  hoard  of  two 
samples  of  port  of  tho  last  vintage,  the 
strength  of  which  respectively  was  27  and 
28,  being  probably  eight  or  nine  degrees 
under  the  ordinary  average,  which  was  made 
up  by  the  admixture  of  brandy.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  declared  that  the  trade  united 
in  condemning  the  proposed  test  as  imprac- 
ticable. Ho  did  not  know  whether  they 
had  made  representations  to  him  iu  what 
might  be  called  their  corporate  capacity, 
bnt  in  those  which  had  been  made  to  him 
they  certainly  did  not  hold  the  language  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman.  In  their  resolutions 
they  stated  that  it  would  bo  cumbrous  and 
cause  delay. 

Ma.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD:  I 
meant  that  it  would  be  found  practically 
inoperative. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  So  far  from  that,  he  might  state 
that  within  the  last  six  months  1,366  wines 
had  been  sampled  at  the  Custom-house  in 
London.  And  as  to  the  statement  that  the 
system  would  entail  enormous  expenses  by 
the  establishments  at  tho  different  ports, 
ho  would  answer  it  by  saying  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  maintain  staffs  for  tho  purpose 
at  the  smaller  trading  localities  ;  the  wine 
trade  of  England  was  concentrated  iu  a  very 
limited  number  of  ports.  The  direct  impor- 
tation into  any  other  ports  was  so  insignifi- 
eant  it  would  be  absurd  to  have  an  esta- 


blishment of  officers  in  them  for  a  purpose 
like  this  ;  and  it  was  inaccurate  to  say 
thnt  a  higher  class  of  Custom-house  officers 
would  be  required  to  conduct  this  opera- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Customs,  after  this  plan  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Government,  had  as- 
sured him  that  in  a  short  time,  under  the 
measures  proposed,  the  department  would 
be  able  to  dispense  altogether  with  the 
services  of  a  great  number  of  the  class  of 
landing-waiters,  a  costly  and  highly  accom- 
plished class  of  officers.  He  would  not  go 
into  a  second  explanation  of  the  general 
grounds  for  adopting  this  change.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said — and  he  would  admit 
— that  there  was  a  degree  of  inconvenience 
in  any  process  of  testing,  or  weighing,  or 
examining  that  delayed  the  passing  of  a 
commodity  for  a  single  moment.  But  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman  meant  that  the  pro- 
cess of  testing  caused  a  general  obstruc- 
tion to  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  ho 
must  join  issue  with  him.  The  wine 
trade  had  not  represented  to  him  by  their 
corporate  deputations  that  they  would  sus- 
tain any  amount  of  inconvenience  from  the 
process.  Wine  was  not  only  the  article 
of  which  the  quality  was  tested  on  importa- 
tion. The  proceso  was  not  like  the  exami- 
nations of  the  octroiof  Paris,  by  which  every 
cart  or  cask  was  inspected  ;  these  were 
large  operations.  Thousands  of  hogsheads 
of  sugar  were  imported,  but  every  single 
hogshead  was  not  examined.  Experience 
tauglit  the  officers  what  number  of  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  or  cases  of  wine  it  was 
necessary  to  take  in  order  to  ascertain 
tho  ordinary  quality  of  tho  article.  In 
these  things  what  appeared  to  be  difficulties 
vanished  when  they  were  practically  dealt 
with.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  comedown 
to  supply  tho  lack  of  information  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  had  stated 
that  full  brandied  wines  of  a  low  quality 
might  he  purchased  abroad  for  2d,  or  3d, 
a  gallon. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  as- 
sured  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  he  had 
said  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  had  said 
that  wines  of  coarse  quality  could  be  pur- 
chased abroad,  and  brandy  added  to  it 
before  importation. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER observed  ho  had  understood  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  say  now  that  a  full- 
bodied,  strong,  but  coarso  wine  could  be 
bought  and  ini]M>rtcd  at  the  rate  of  2d,  or 
3d.  a  gallon. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
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he  must  beg  the  right  hon.  Gcnt1emnn*B 
pardon.  What  he  had  said  was  that  a 
strong-flavoured  wine  might  be  bought  at 
that  rate,  and  brandied  so  as  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  import  it. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE. 
QUER  thought  the  impression  on  tlie 
Houee  was  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said  strong  wines.  Had  it  been  true 
that  wine  of  any  spirituous  strength  could 
be  imported  at  that  rate  the  statement 
would  be  important.  But  he  was  assured 
that  wines  of  any  strength*  however  conrse, 
coming  in  here,  liable  to  a  2s.  duty,  as 
containing  40  degrees  of  proof  spirit,  could 
not  be  imported  at  less  than  12  times  the 
amount  stated  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He 
did  not  know  what  could  be  done  with  such 
wines;  there  might  be  an  argument  con- 
cealed in  the  statement,  but  he  could  not 
perceive  it. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
he  must  beg  leave  again  to  explain.  He 
had  stated  that  a  coarse  wine  might  be 
bought  in  France  at  the  price  he  had 
named,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  for 
the  buyers  to  mix  a  very  large  proportion 
of  brandy  with  it,  and  import  it  at  the 
shilling  rate  of  duty,  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  redistillation,  —  for  the  sake  of  the 
brandy  it  contained. 

Mh.  T.  BARING  said,  he  wished  to 
know  why  the  number  of  degrees  of  proof 
spirit  that  would  make  wines  liable  to  the 
duty  of  Is.,  had  been  suddenly  changed 
from  15  degrees  to  IB  ?  It  should  bo  re- 
collected that  wine  underwent  no  subse- 
quent process  after  importation;  but  sugar 
was  refined,  and  was  valued  according  to 
the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  it  con- 
tained. Wine  was  taken  into  consumption 
merely  according  to  the  taste  of  the  con 
Bumer.  It  was  the  avowed  object  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  pure  wine,  but  the  differential 
duty  would  tend  to  make  adulterated  wine 
cheaper  than  pure.  The  wines  of  Portugal 
and  Spain  must  be  diluted  before  they 
could  be  imported  at  the  lower  duty;  if  the 
taste  of  the  consumer  was  for  strong  wines, 
why  not  admit  it  as  the  same  duty  as  weak? 
It  seemed  to  him  that  every  inducement 
was  held  out  to  the  adulteration  of  wine 
before  it  was  imported.  If  the  Government 
wish  to  introduce  a  pure  article,  he  could 
not  understand  the  principle  on  which  a 
graduated  scale  of  duty  was  imposed.  As 
to  the  process  of  collecting  it,  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  certain  it  could  be 
done  readily  and  easily,  he  might  be  secure. 
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But  he  had  a  very  different  account ;  he 
had  heard  of  wine  rejected  at  one  port  and 
admitted  at  another.  If  the  Government 
did  not  need  a  superior  class  of  Custom- 
house oflicers  to  apply  the  test — men  above 
all  suspicion  of  being  tampered  with — it 
might  be  perfectly  secure  as  to  the  ma- 
chinery  for  collecting  the  duty.  But  a  uni- 
form duty  was  preferable  ;  the  consumers 
should  be  left  to  select  the  wines  that  suited 
their  own  taste.  The  comparison  of  the 
sugar  duties  was  totally  iniipplicable  to 
wine. 

•  The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  inferred  from  his  remarks 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  could  not  have 
heard  the  statement  he  had  made  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  or  he  would  not 
have  asked  why  the  Government  did  not 
propose  the  same  duty  for  weak  wines  as 
for  strong.  The  answer  was  as  simple  as 
possible.  The  higher  rate  of  duty  was 
imposed  as  a  protection  to  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  spirits  ;  but  if  the  same  duty 
were  placed  on  all  wines  alike  it  would 
defeat  the  main  purpose  of  this  great 
change,  which  was  to  promote  the  intro- 
duction of  wines  of  a  medium  or  low  quality. 
And  if  the  \s,  duty  were  applied  to  all 
wines  up  to  the  standard  of  40  degrees  of 
proof  spirit,  then  those  whom  he  was  bound 
to  consult,  and  without  whom  he  could  not 
move,  stated  that  they  could  not  be  respon- 
sible for  the  collection  of  £1 1 ,000,000  from 
the  duty  on  spirits.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  alluded  to  the  wine  that  was  rejected 
at  one  port  and  admitted  at  another.  The 
explanation  of  that  particular  case  wai 
very  simple.  It  was  this  : — The  Custom- 
house had  not  been  in  the  habit,  hitherto, 
of  enforcing  the  test  with  very  great  rigour. 
All  they  looked  to  was  ascertaining  the 
bond  fides  0^  X\\Q  importers;  and  when  thoy 
knew  that  there  was  no  danger  to  the  spirit 
revenue  they  did  not  exercise  so  much 
rigour  as  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  re- 
quired. The  real  explanation,  however,  of 
the  difiiculty  was,  that  during  the  recent 
vine  disease  in  the  Peninsula  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  practice  of  the  wine 
trade.  It  had  been  found  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  the  oidium,  or  deemed  con- 
venient, to  brandy  wines  more  highly  than 
had  previously  been  the  case. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NOllTHCOTE  said, 
he  should  like  to  learn  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  what  effect  the  acceleration  of 
the  lowest  scale  of  duties  would  have  upon 
the  revenue,  as  well  as  to  n8c^rtaiD  the 
reason  why  he  had  advanced  the  lowest 
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degree  of  proof  from  15  to  18,  while  he 
had   made   no  change   in  the   two  other 
scales  ?    The  objection  to  the  alcoholic  test 
was  that  it  was  cumbrous,  and  must,  if  it 
were  to  be  applied  to  every  separate  sam- 
ple, be  productive  of  great  inconvenience 
to  the  dealer*^  in  wine.      He  might  also 
observe  that  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  him 
that  Id  degrees  was  a  very  inconvenient 
point  for  the  lowest  scale,  touching  as  it 
did  upon  the  clarets,  and  this  was  the  rea- 
son, he  presumed,  which  had  led  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  make  the  proposed  al- 
teration.    In  his  opinion  there  ought  to  be 
only  two  classes  so  as  to  simplify  operations 
as  much  as  possible.    It  was  objectionable, 
moreover,  that  under  the  proposed  scheme 
a  preference  over  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
would  be  given  to  French  wines.     That 
would  be  more  especially  so  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  alteration  in  the  lowest  scale 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made, 
for  nearly  all  the  French  wines,  except 
perhaps  Rousillon,  would  be  imported  under 
the  18  degree  scale,  while  nearly  all  the 
wines  of   Spain  and    Portugal   would   be 
thrown  into  the  third  class.     With  respect 
to  the  question  of  an  ad  valorem  duty 
being  imposed,  he  would  simply  say  that 
in  many  instances  the  highest  rate  of  duty 
would  have  to  be  paid  upon  the  least  valua- 
ble wines — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
Cape  and  Marsala,  which,  although  they 
were  inferior  in  point  of  value  to  the  finest 
French   wines,  yet  would  have  to  pay  a 
higher  duty.    He  should  also  contend  that 
as  a  consequence  of  that  state  of  things, 
the  poorer  classes  would  not  enjoy  those 
advantages  as  consumers  of  French  wines,  | 
whicb  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seen)ed  to 
regard  as  the  main  object  of  his  proposal.  | 
If  the  duties  in  question  had  been  ad  vafo-  j 
rem  duties  the  case  of  the  sugar  duties  | 
would  have  applied,  but  the  scale  did  not ; 
fall  with  anything  like  equal  force  on  the ! 
ditfercnt  classes  of  wines.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was,  it  appeared  to  him,  doing ' 
an  unwise  thing  if  he  desired  to  see  other ' 
countries  open  their  markets  to  us,  in  re- 
versing the  policy  of  the  Methuen  Treaty, 
by  admitting  nearly  all  the  wines  of  Franco  i 
under  the  lowest  scale,  while  the  wines  of ; 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  excluded  from  its  | 
operation.  j 

Lord  ALFRED  CHURCHILL  said,! 
that  the  alcohol  in  wine  having  a  less 
specific  gravity  rose  to  the  top  after  the 
cask  had  been  some  time  in  bond.  It 
would  not  do  to  shake  the  cask,  because 
that  would  spoil  the  wine.     How  did  the 


right  hon.  Gentleman  propose  to  get  over 
the  difficulty  of  the  test  showing  a  different 
result  if  applied  to  the  upper  than  if  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  portion  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  difficulty  was  easily  over- 
come every  day  by  the  Board  of  Customs 
drawing  partly  from  the  top  and  partly 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cask.  As  to  the 
expense  of  this  measure  to  the  revenue, 
they  would  not  lose  so  nuuh  on  wine  as  the 
spirit  duties  would  give  ;  but,  of  course, 
that  was  speaking  only  of  the  two  articles 
wine  and  spiiit.  After  the  whole  of  the 
propositions  had  been  dealt  with,  he  would 
make  a  statement  of  the  general  result. 
His  hon.  Friend  was  entirely  wrong  as  to 
this  being  an  inverted  ad  valorem  scale. 
It  was  true  that  Hermitage  would  pay  the 
lowest  duty  and  Marsala  the  higher  duty, 
but  fine  clarets  were  rare  products  and 
would  not  form  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
wines  imported.  Looking  to  that  excep- 
tional class  of  wines  and  not  to  the  999 
other  sorts,  it  might  be  said  to  be  an  in- 
verted ad  valorem  duty.  But  generally 
the  strong  wines  were  the  dear,  and  the 
weak  wines  the  cheap  wines.  Therefore 
the  scale  would  fall  justly.  He  frankly 
owned  he  did  not  recommend  it  as  an  ad 
valorem  duty. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  the  proposal 
to  levy  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  wines  of 
15  degrees  strength  at  one  moment,  and  of 
the  same  amount  on  wines  of  18  degrees  at 
another,  was  an  arbitrary  change,  for  which 
no  reaeon  had  been  given. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  his  hon.  Friend  had  stated  the 
reason  for  the  alteration  quite  correctly. 
The  line  at  15  was  inconvenient,  because 
it  would  tend  to  press  down  the  clnrets 
now  introduced  to  bring  thcni  under  that 
strength.  His  hon.  Friend  had  alluded  to 
a  very  important  point,  though  he  seemed 
not  to  be  aware  of  iho  facts.  The  strength 
at  which  British  wiues  were  made  wad  a 
good  index  of  the  turn  which  popular  taste 
would  take.  British  wines  had  no  natural 
strength,  but  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  public 
they  were  generally  made  at  24  and  25, 
His  own  impression  was  that  there  would 
be  a  considerable  importation  of  wines  at 
from  22  to  25,  although  at  present  none  of 
that  kind  was  imported. 

Mb.  bass  said,  that  not  only  the  Cha- 
teau wines  but  all  the  wines  of  Bordeaux 
would  come  under  the  15  percent  standard. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  class  of  wine  was  the  excep- 
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tion.  In  the  south  of  Franco  there  was 
produced  a  considerable  quantity  of  low 
quality  and  low  pric^»  nnd  a  yaat  quantity 
of  moderate  wines  which,  like  all  the  wines 
of  Germany,  would  come  under  15  per  cent. 
In  point  of  fact,  if  the  ri;;ht  hon.  Gentleman 
referred  to  statistical  tables  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  different  wines  of  Europe, 
he  would  find  that  the  highest  class  would 
really  have  to  pay  the  low  and  the  lower 
class  the  high  duty. 

Mr.  J.B.SMITH  said,  it  was  the  brandy 
which  was  imported  with  the  wine  which 
made  the  difference,  and  therefore  the  wines 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  would  pay  higher 
duty  than  the  wines  of  France,  which  were 
.not  brand ied. 

Mr.  bass  said,  the  hon.  Member  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  wines  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  highly  brandied. 
The  spontaneous  production  of  spirit  in 
those  wines  very  much  exceeded  15  per  cent. 

Sir  FITZROY  KELLY  said,  he  looked 
upon  the  question  as  important  in  its  bear- 
ing on  our  foreign  relations  ;  and,  therefore, 
he  wished  to  hear  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  really  considered  how  far 
these  Resolutions  were  consistent  with  the 
existing  treaties  between  this  and  other 
countries.  In  lerying  duties  on  wine,  it 
was  proposed  to  substitute  an  entirely  new 
test,  and  he  had  not  heard  any  substantial 
reason  why  they  should  depart  from  a  sys- 
tem which  had  existed  for  centuries,  unless 
it  was  to  confer  an  oxclusiye  favour  on 
France.  If  three  merchants  imported  to- 
day 50  pipes  of  wine  from  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  France  respectively,  they  would  pay 
the  same  duty  ;  but  if  they  imported  the 
same  quantities  and  qualities  after  the  Re- 
solution was  agreed  to,  perhaps  one-third 
less  would  be  paid  on  the  French  wino  than 
would  be  paid  on  the  wines  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Wo  had  treaty  engogements 
with  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  question 
was  whether,  under  the  most  favoured 
nation  clause,  it  would  not  be  a  breach  of 
those  treaties.  Then,  os  to  the  (ficoholic 
tests,  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that,  how- 
ever carefully  and  skilfully  applied,  they 
were  open  to  considerable  doubt ;  and,  un- 
less some  latitude  were  allowed,  the  result 
would  bo  that  when  the  scheme  came  into 
operation  the  revenue  authorities  would  be 
beset  with  petitioners  all  complaining  of 
the  effect  of  the  test  as  applied  to  their 
wines.  It  was  also  perfectly  clear  that 
the  result  of  the  arrangement  proposed 
would  be,  that  the  wines  of  Spain  and  For- 
tngal  would  have  to  pay  the  highest  duty  ; 
Mr.  BiM8 


and  that  the  French  would  be  the  great 
gainers,  as  their  wines  would  fall  under  the 
low  duty. 

Mr.  H ASSARD  said,  he  wished  to  know 
if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
considered  what  effect  his  proposal  would 
have  on  colonial  wines,  and  especially  those 
which  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
If  they  had  to  pay  the  high  duty  the  charge 
would  press  very  severely  upon  them.  The 
original  strength  of  those  wines  was  about 
17  per  cent,  but  they  had  to  be  raised  to 
25  per  cent  with  alcohol  in  order  to  prevent 
fermentation  while  passing  the  tropics,  and 
might  therefore  have  to  pay  the  higher 
duty.  He  thought  that  those  wines  de- 
served some  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  wished 
to  know  whether  there  were  any  means  by 
which  they  might  not  be  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage by  the  side  of  other  wines. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  wished  to 
know  whether  the  new  duties  would  take 
effect,  as  was  tho  custom,  from  the  next 
day,  and,  if  so,  whether  care  would  be  taken 
not  to  charge  people  who  came  early  in  the 
morning  the  high  duty,  while  those  who 
came  in  the  afternoon  paid  only  the  rednced 
duty. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  believed  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Committee  to  continue  any 
differential  duty  in  favour  of  Cape  wines 
after  the  new  scale  came  into  operation. 
They  wouKl  pay,  like  other  wines  of  the 
same  strength,  for  tho  protection  of  the 
spirit  revenue  in  England.  With  respect 
to  tho  question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  (Mr.  Crawford),  the  rule  adopted  of 
late  years  was,  that  the  Resolutions  of  the 
House  for  reducing  Customs'  duties  took 
effect  immediately,  subject  to  the  condition, 
that  if  Parliament  did  not  confirm  those 
Resolutions  the  parties  were  bound  to  pay 
tho  difference.  He  felt  it  his  duty,  unless 
the  Committee  should  be  of  a  different 
opinion,  to  take  care  that  the  same  rulo 
was  acted  upon  in  the  present  case,  and 
that  the  3«.  duty  should  be  taken  the  next 
day. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  that  the  Reso- 
lutions would  take  effect  as  soon  as  the 
House  had  confirmed  the  Resolutions  passed 
in  Committee. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER sftid,  that  wos  also  his  own  impres- 
sion, though  upon  making  inquiry  he  had 
been  told  otherwise.  The  usual  course, 
however,  would  be  followed,  and  the  new 
duty  would  take  effect  immediately  after 
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the  Resolution  had  been  reported  to  the 

House. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  wished, 
before  the  Committee  proceeded  with  the 
Resolution,  to  present  a  Petition  from  some 
inhabitants  of  North  Warwickshire  which 
reached  him  after  the  meeting  of  the  House. 


The  prayer  of  the  petition  was,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  House  assenting  to  a  reduction 
of  duty  on  French  products,  our  own  agri- 
cultural produce,  especially  nmlt,  might  not 
be  placed  at  disadvantage,  and  he  Iioped  the 
Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  would  direot 
his  attention  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 


2.  Eesohed,  That  on  and  after  tl»o  1st  day  of  January,  1861,  the  following  Duties 
shall  be  charged,  namely  : — 


Containing  less  than  tlie  fol- 
lowing BAtes  of  Proof  Spirit, 
verified  by  Sykca'  Hydro- 
meter, namely : — 


18 
degrees. 


Wine  of  and  from  Foreign  Ck>untrie8 — 
Red     .... 
White  «... 
Lees  of  suoh  Wina 


the  gallon 
the  gallon 
the  gallon 


Wine,  the  growth  and  produce  of  any  British  possession,  and 
imported  direot  from  thence- 
Red      .....        the  gallon 
White  .....        the  gallon 
Lees  of  such  wine        .  .  .the  gallon 


t.  d, 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 


1  0 
1  0 
1     0 


26 

degrees. 

t. 

d. 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

40 
degrees. 


s.  d, 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 


2  0 
2  0 
2     0 


If  Im- 

ported  in 

Bottles. 


s.  d. 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 


2  0 
2  0 
2     0 


The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  would  then  move  the  fourth 
Resolution,  providing  that  the  duties  charged 
upon  certain  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  shall 
cease  and  determine,  a  list  of  forty-three 
different  articles  being  annexed  to  tho  Re- 
solution. 

Motion  made,  aud  Question  proposed, — 

"  That  the  Duties  of  Customs  chargeable  upon 
the  ffoods,  wares,  and  merchandise  hereinafter 
mentioned  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, shall  cease  and  determine,  namely  : — 

"  Agates  or  Cornelians  set." 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  objected  to  proceed 
with  the  Resolution,  which  embraced  no 
fewer  than  forty-three  articles,  and  affected 
the  industry  of  many  thousands  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  He  would  move  that 
the  Chairman  report  progress. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MILES  said,  that  as 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  given 
notice  that  he  would  take  all  tho  articles 
in  the  French  Treaty  first,  it  followed  that 
books  and  parchment  from  abroad  would 
gain  admission  into  England  before  the 
Excise  duty  on  paper  was  taken  off.  As, 
however,  there  was  a  condition  attaching 
to  the  article  in  question,  that  the  provision 
was  not  to  take  effect  unless  the  Excise 
duty  in  England  was  remitted,  would  it  not 
be  as  well,  for  the  sake  of  saving  time,  to 
postpone  the  discussion  on  that  provision 
of  the  Treaty  until  after  they  had  settled 


as  to  tho  removal  of  the  Excise  duty?  He 
might  also  remind  them  that  the  hou. 
Member  for  Hertfordshire  (Mr.  Puller)  had 
an  Amendment  on  the  paper  respecting  the 
prohibition  of  the  export  of  rags  from 
Franca. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  said  he  would  take  care  that 
the  Resolution  should  be  so  drawn  as  not 
to  commit  the  House  in  case  the  Excise 
duty  on  paper  was  not  repealed.  He 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  Warwickshire 
would  waive  his  objection  to  proceeding 
with  the  Resolution,  at  any  rate  until  they 
came  to  some  article  that  evoked  oppo- 
sition. 

Mr  BENTINCK  said,  that  in  that  case 
he  should  object  to  tho  very  first  item — 
**  agates,  or  cornelians,  set.'*  Ho  did 
not  think  that,  at  so  late  an  hour,  they 
could  make  satisfactory  progress  with  the 
Resolution. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  although  he  feared  there  was 
not  much  that  was  bond  fide  about  the  hon. 
Member's  objection,  still  he  should  not 
oppose  the  Motion  to  report  progress  after 
the  wine  Resolutions]  were  ordered  to  be 
reported. 

Mr.  Alderman  SALOMONS  inquired 
if  the  article  in  the  fourth  Resolution, 
though  named  in  the  French  Treaty,  would 
be  received  from  other  parts  of  the  world 
without  an  equivalent? 
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The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  Resolution  did  not  limit 
the  articles  admitted  to  those  coming  from 
France ;  it  took  no  cognizance  of  their 
origin,  but  left  the  import  open  from  all 
the  world. 

Mr.  T.  baring  inquired  in  what  order 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  proceeding 
with  the  Resolutions  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER &aid»  tho  only  deviation  that  would 
be  made  in  the  natural  order  of  the  Reso- 
tions  was  in  tho  case  of  the  spirit  duties 
(Resolution  No.  3)  And,  as  stated  by  him 
the  other  day  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Dun- 
oombe)  the  Resolution  respecting  spirits 
would  be  postponed  until  after  the  other 
Resolutions  had  been  passed. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  the 
answe;*  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Woolwich  (Mr.  Alderman 
Salomons)  was  not  consistent  with  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
other  day,  that  the  giving  of  certain  faci- 
lities to  Franco  did  not  imply  their  being 
extended  to  German  goods. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  mis- 
taken tho  purport  of  his  answer.  What 
he  had  stated  was  that,  under  the  Treaty, 
it  would  be  perfectly  competent  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  if  it  thought  fit,  to 
lay  higher  duties  on  Gerinan  or  any  other 
goods  than  on  the  French  goods  ;  tho 
French  Treaty  would  not  forbid  it. 

Viscount  FALMERSTON  said,  he 
hoped  hon.  Members  having  Motions  on  the 
paper  for  to-morrow  would  have  the  kind- 
ness to  waive  them  and  allow  the  discussion 
on  these  Resolutions  to  proceed.  He  hoped 
the  hon.  Member  for  Berks  would  give  his 
consent  to  this  arrangement. 

Captain  LEICESTER  VERNON  said, 
he  was  exceedingly  loth  to  give  way  on  this 
occasion,  because  he  stood  excessively  well 
for  bringing  on  to-morrow  the  Motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice.  He  considered 
it  of  very  great  importance  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  because  until  it  was  settled 
commercial  men  could  scarcely  know 
whether  they  were  safe  in  taking  Govern- 
ment contracts  or  not.  At  the  snme  time, 
he  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
Government  or  the  House  if  it  was  their 
wish  to  proceed  with  these  Resolutions. 
He  hoped,  however,  the  Government  ^ould 
give  him  facilities  for  bringing  on  his 
Motion  on  an  early  day. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  it  might 

^r.  Alderman  Salomons 


be  convenient  to  the  boa.  Member  for 
Bridgewater  (Mr.  Eingloke)  to  be  informed 
that  the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  for  next  day — namely,  one  for  the 
production  of  copies  and  extracts  respect- 
ing Savoy — would  not  be  objected  to  by 
tho  Government. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  bad  no 
objection  to  the  House  resuming  that  the 
Chairman  might  report  the  Resolutions  on 
the  wino  duties  to  the  House. 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Qacstion 
'*  That  the  Chairman  do  report  progress  ' 
put  and  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-inorrow, 
Committee  report  progress. 

PACKET  SERVICE  (TRANSFER  OF  CON- 
TRACTS) BILL.— SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed 
'*That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Mr.  LYGON  said,  that  the  measure 
proposed  to  transfer  the  supervision  of  the 
mail  contract  service  from  the  Admiralty 
to  the  Post  Office,  although  the  latter  de- 
partment had  shown  itself  extremely  sIomt 
in  affording  the  public  the  facilities  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  Moreover,  this  Bill 
was  premature  as  it  prejudged  the  question 
now  before  the  Committee  to  whom  the 
task  of  laying  down  the  principles  on 
which  telegraphic  and  packet  contracts 
should  be  conducted  had  been  intrusted. 
If  that  Committee  was  to  be  of  any  use  at 
all,  this  measure  ought  to  be  postponed 
until  they  had  reported.  He  begged,  there- 
fore, to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  should  sup- 
port the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill, 
as  he  maintained  that  the  management  of 
these  contracts  under  the  Admiralty  was 
most  expensive,  and  that  it  was  highly  de- 
sirable, in  the  interests  of  public  economy^ 
that  the  change  now  proposed  should  be 
effected  without  delay. 

Mr.  LAING  said,  the  measure  raised  no 
question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  new 
contracts  should  be  made,  but  merely 
transferred  the  supervision  of  existing  con- 
tracts to  the  Post  Office,  the  department  to 
which  such  matters  naturally  belonged,  as 
to  it  all  complaints  of  irregularity  in 
respect  to  the  mails  were  in  the  first  in- 
stance referred.  The  Board  of  Admiralty 
asked  to  have  the  transfer  made,  as  they 
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had  qoite  enoogh  of  business  of  a  more 
iraportant  kind  to  attend  to.  Moreover, 
the  Committee  thought  it  desirable  that 
the  Government  should  proceed  on  their 
own  responsibility,  and  he  hoped  the  House, 
therefore,  would  read  the  Bill  a  second  time. 
Lord  JOHN  Ai  ANNERS  said,  that  the 
Post  Office  originally  possessed  the  func- 
tions now  proposed  to  bo  restored  to  it, 
when  the  system  worked  so  ill  that  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  substitute  for  it  the 
supervision  of  the  Admiralty.  The  altera- 
tion  now  proposed  was  an  important  one, 
and  ought  not  to  be  adopted  until  the 
Committee  on  packet  contracts  had  made 
Bome  recommendation. 

LoBD  CLARENCE  PAGET  said,  that 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  was  already  over- 
burdened with  its  own  proper  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  navy,  and  ought  to  be 
relieved  of  this  extraneous  branch  of  its 
duties.  This  business  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  Admiralty  at  a  time  when  the 
mail  packets  were  vessels  of  war.  But 
now  that  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  was 
put  out  to  contract  and  carried  on  in 
merchant  vessels,  there  was  no  reason 
whatever  why  the  Post  Office,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  if  neces- 
sary, should  not  discharge  this  duty. 

Mr.  HOWBS  said,  he  wished  to  observe 
that  the  Committee  on  Packet  Contracts 
thought  they  were  not  called  upon  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  this  subject,  as  the 
Government  had  undertaken  the  Bill  on 
their  own  responsibility.  The  Committee 
doubted  whether  the  matter  was  within  the 
terms  of  the  reference. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
the  Bill  did  not  bear  upon  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Packet  Con- 
tracts. It  was  clear  that  whatever  ar- 
rangements they  might  recommend  would 
apply  equally  to  the  Post  Office  and  Admi- 
ralty management.  The  transfer  of  these 
contracts  was  merely  proposed  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  departments  and  in  order 
that  the  public  service  might  be  better 
carried  on. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  understood 
when  the  Committee  was  moved  for,  that 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  advan- 
tage of  their  opinion. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  did  not  un- 
derstand that  such  was  the  object. 

Mr.  LYGON  said,  he  would  not  trouble 
the  House  to  divide.  When  the  Bill  went 
into  Committee,  however,  he  should  pro- 
pose that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Packet  Contracts. 


Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Main  Question  put,  and  carted  to. 
Bill  read  2^,  and  committed  for  Monday 
next. 


MEDICAL  ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  rose  to 
move  the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill, 
which  was  intended  to  restore  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  the  power  of  granting 
licences  in  surgery,  which  the  University 
possessed  300  years  ago,  and  which  was 
omitted,  he  believed,  by  an  accidental 
omission  in  the  late  Act  for  regulating 
medical  degrees. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"  ThattheBill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Mr.  CRAUFURD  said,  he  should  op- 
pose  the  Bill,  as  he  objected  to  any  attempt 
to  tinker  up  the  general  Act  of  1858. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  *•  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  ''  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Mr.  CARD  well  said,  the  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  supply  a  casus  omissus  in 
the  original  Bill.  He  hupcd  the  Houso 
would  read  the  Bill  a  second  time. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  opposed  the 
Bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  unneces- 
sary innovation  upon  the  principle  laid 
down  in  1858.  It  was  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Edinburgh 
School  of  Surgery. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  could  not 
understand  why  Scotch  Members  should 
be  so  much  interested  in  a  measure  that 
did  not  concern  them.  The  original  Act 
was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the 
power  possessed  by  any  existing  body  to 
grant  degrees  which  they  at  present  con- 
ferred. It  happened,  however,  that  in 
the  schedule  appended  to  the  Act  the 
degree  of  "licentiate  in  surgery,"  which 
was  granted  by  the  University  of  Dublin, 
was  accidentally  omitted.  The  consequence 
was  that  several  young  gentlemen  had  won 
appointments  as  surgeons  in  the  army  and 
other  departments  by  CQmpetitive  examina- 
tion, but  they  could  not  get  a  licence  from 
their  University. 

Mr.  YANCE  said,  that  last  year  he  was 
instructed  to  oppose  the  Bill,  but  he  was 
not  on  the  present  occasion.  He  was  not 
aware  whether  there  was  any  objection  to 
it,  but  he  thought  the  alteration  ought  to 
be  confined  to  Dublin  University. 
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Ur.  LBFROT  Biid,  he  should  support 
the  Bill,  as  it  applied  to  no  other  College 
in  Irelsod  tlinn  thst  of  Dubiii). 

Mb.  COWPER  said,  ho  did  uot  eiaolly 
uoderatand  tlio  case  made  out  in  fuTOur  of 
the  Bill,  bat  lie  thought  it  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  raedicftl  council  to  enable 
them  to  petition  the  House  for  or  ngainst  it. 

Mn.  KINNAIRD  considered  it  Tory  un- 
Uh  to  press  the  Bill  to  a  diviBion  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night,  after  Membera  hnd  gone 
awaj  ID  the  ezpectation  that  no  opposition 
would  be  taken. 

Question,  "That  the  word  'now'  stand 
part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2°,  and  commitkd  for  Monday 
next. 

Ilonse  a^fournsJ  at  One  o'olook. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuetday,  Febrwa-y  28, 1860. 


PLEA  OF  "  NOT  GUILTY."— PETIT  ION. - 

PUNISHMENT  OF  BRIBERY. 

EXPLANATION. 

Lobs  BROUGHAM  anid,  a  petition  hnd 
been  entrusted  to  him  from  an  important 
body,  the  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  La«r 
Society,  signed  by  their  respected  Presi- 
dent Mr.  Beaumont,  praying  their  Lord- 
"""'""   '"  "      "ill,    which  he  (Lord 

need,  and  ivhich  had 
Its  object  was  to 
ion,  on  arraignment, 
or  guilty,"  theqnes- 
0  bo  tried,  or  do  you 
odj  of  solioitora  and 
sed  the  society  ad- 
from  ex{>erience  in 
,  and  he  could  refer 
3in_^  the  facts  stated, 
instrnotivc  letter  of 
ihed  last  December, 
tract  of  Mr.  Osborn, 
,  which  contained  a 
from  the  rercrend  au- 
with  gaol  ohaplaios. 


recorders,  and  other  magistrates,  showiog 
clearly  tho  miscbicTons  efieota  of  the  pit' 
Bent  method  of  proceeding.  Ho  wooU 
ke  this  opportunity  of  contradietiDg  s 
statement  which  had  been  often  raadeaises 
inst  Ooiigress  of  the  National  Assooii- 
tion  of  Social  Science,  nnd  niftde  uiwiertn 
entire  mistako  of  what  had  passed  there. 
He  hardly  cTer  had  complained  of  sosb 
miulatoments,  nor  would  he  now  on  hts  own 
account  merely,  but  in  justice  to  his  col- 
leagues  of  the  Association,  and  in  order  ta 
prevent  tho  uic  made  of  the  statement  bj 
the  adversaries  of  all  effectual  nieaiam 
:tirpate  electoral  corruption,  he  Itit 
bound  to  set  this  matter  right.  It  bid 
been  represented  at  different  times,  etui 
sinco  the  Congress  at  Bradford,  that  b« 
had  recommended  making  bribery  felony, 
and  he  saw  in  a  respectable  paper  that 
morning  {The  Morning  Poit),  wonder  ei- 
pressed  that  ho  (Lord  Brougham)  the  re- 
former of  the  Criminal  Law,  and  ev-Preii- 
dent  of  its  Society,  should  have  fallen  inis 
such  an  error.  Now,  happily  on  this  tbws 
could  not  possibly  be  any  mistake  i  for  lbs 
speech  was  not  one  about  which  diffetwit 
accounts  or  reports  could  he  given  by  tlioM 
who  henrd  it,  but  it  was  an  address  writtei 
and  delivered  by  him,  being  the  snnnsl 
sddress  as  President  of  Council  of  tbe 
Association,  and  ho  hold  in  his  hand 
that  addreaa  as  printed  in  their  Tnuu- 
actions.  He  would  read  the  wordi  «t 
the  address  as  far  as  related  to  thii 
Bubject.  After  relating  hie  experienes 
of  the  inefficaoy  of  pecuniary  pensltiet 
to  check  slave  trading,  which  his  Act  of 
1811  had  effectually  abolished,  as  oarriei 
on  by  British  subjects,  and  he  realty  b^ 
lieTed  that  this  reference  had  oceaiioned 
the  mistake,  hut  no  one  would  thiuk  bs- 
cause  slave  trndttig,  the  most  enonnani 
crimo,  involving  all  the  worst  offfflicei,  sl 
fraud,  pillage,  and  even  murder,  was  pro- 
perly declared  to  be  a  felony,  and  punibb- 
able  as  such,  thai,  therefore,  the  siinie 
penalty  should  be  attached  to  bribery— »» 
the  contrary,  the  address  expressly  stalM 
tbat  it  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  critninil 
misdemeanour,  whioh  it  is,  and  made  punitn- 
able  as  such,  and  that  oandidates  and  iwt 
agents  would  no  longer  be  guilty  of  it  ^bw 
they  found  that  they  were  liable  to  iDipHwo- 
nient  with  hard  labour,  and  that  the  rosj 
from  tlio  hustings  led  not  to  tho  Hosts  of 
Commons,  but  to  the  treadmill.  NotoM 
word  was  said  to  recommend  treating  tlis 
offence  as  a  felony.  That  those  guilt;  of  it, 
both  those  who  took,  and  still  more,  tbQ' 
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who  gare  bribes,  were  guilty  in  his  vioir, 
that  the  poor  men  whom  they  bribed,  that 
these  were  guilty  of  a  roost  grievous  offence, 
and  one  which  sapped  the  very  foundation 
of  our  constitution,  was  his  deliberate  opin- 
ion at  the  time  he  delivered  the  address, 
and  this  opinion  had  been  confirmed  by 
whatever  had  since  passed.  He  felt  quite 
convinced  that  the  course  recommended  at 
the  Congress,  nnd  to  which  no  one  had 
offered  the  least  objection,  must  be  pur- 
sued by  those  elsewhere  and  in  their 
Lordships'  House,  if  they  were  in  earnest 
in  their  efforts  to  extirpate  bribery.  No 
other  means  had  the  least  chance  of  proving 
effectual.  But  treating  bribery  as  what  it 
is,  an  infamous  offence,  and  punishing  it 
as  such,  would  have  the  happy  effect  of 
putting  it  down. 

CRIMINAL  OUTRAGES  IN  IRELAND. 

returns  moved  for. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  that  in  moving  for  a  number  of  Re- 
turns, of  which  he  had  given  notice,  con- 
nected with  criminal  outrages  in  Ireland, 
he  wished  to  draw  their  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkable  impunity  with  which 
offences  and  crimes  of  the  gravest  and 
most  atrocious  character  were  committed 
in  certain  parts  of  Ireland.  The  occur- 
rence of  such  outrages  was  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, as  that  country  presented  an 
appearance  of  general  improvement  and 
increased  prosperity  within  the  last  few 
years,  such  as  had  never  before  existed 
within  the  recollection,  he  believed,  of  any 
of  their  Lordships.  The  constituted  au- 
thorities appeared  perfectly  unable  to  cope 
with  the  criminal  tendencies  of  assassins 
in  certain  districts  ;  and  for  this  the  Go- 
vernment— not  the  present  or  any  particu- 
lar Administration,  but  the  State  gene- 
rally— were,  in  his  opinion,  to  blame  for 
not  having  paid  due  attention  to  the  matter. 
The  present  condition  of  affairs  was  equally 
disgraceful  to  the  people  among  whom  such 
outrages  were  committed,  and  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  State  under  which  they 
could  pass  unpunished.  He  did  not  wish 
to  weary  their  Lordships  with  a  recital  of 
all  the  cases  of  outrage  which  had  occurred 
during  the  last  few  years,  many  of  which 
must  be  fresh  in  their  Lordships'  recollec- 
tion ;  but  he  might  instance  the  recent 
attempt  to  assassinate  Mr.  Dunn  in  the 
streets  of  Tullamore,  and  the  audacious 
attack  which  had  been  made  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  upon  a  house  at  Lamplugh. 


How  was  it,  he  would  ask,  that  such  crimes 
could  be  perpetrated  with  impunity  in  a 
country  where  there  were  12,000  policemen 
and  seventy-two  mogistratcs  ?  These  cir- 
cumstances had  not  passed  without  remark 
from  the  judicial  bench.  The  Chief  Baron, 
at  the  Westnieath  Assizes,  in  July,  1858, 
in  referring  to  the  large  amount  of  unde- 
tected crime  which  was  known  to  exist  in 
that  quarter,  declared  his  inability  to  un- 
derstand how  such  a  state  of  things  could 
exist  if  the  authorities  did  their  duty,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  much  negleet 
and  want  of  diligence  had  been  exhibited. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  in  his  charge 
to  the  grand  jury  at  Tullamore,  June  25, 
1859,  remarked  with  regret  that  the  cases 
of  unpunished  crime  and  outrage  which 
had  occurred  in  the  county  since  the  last 
assizes  were  sixfold  in  comparison  with 
those  in  which  the  offenders  were  made 
amenable.  The  police  reported  that  seven- 
teen cases  of  Whiteboy  or  agrarian  out- 
rage had  been  committed  between  the  2nd 
of  March  and  the  17th  of  July,  in  two 
of  which  alone  the  criminals  appeared  to 
have  been  made  amenable  to  the  law.  The 
Chief  Justice  added : — 

'*  Now,  ffenfclemen,  you  hare,  I  presume,  magis- 
trates and  police.  I  presume  they  know  their 
duty.  I  understand  that  the  whole  county  has 
been  proclaimed,  and  therefore  extraordinary 
powers  have  been  vested  in  the  persons  who  are 
intrusted  with  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  I 
do  not  know  the  purpose  for  which  a  police  force 
is  organized  if  it  be  not  to  prevent  crime  and 
outrage  ;  very  possibly  no  force  may  be  able  en- 
tirely to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime  ;  but  at 
least  the  duty  belongs  to  them  of  detecting  and 
apprehending  offenders  and  all  who  have  disturbed 
the  peace  of  your  county.  I  am  quite^  willing  to 
presume  that  the  persons  to  whom  this  duty  has 
been  delegated  have  attempted  to  perform  it; 
but,  with  respect  to  the  results,  I  regret  to  say 
they  have  been  just  the  same  as  if  the  duty  had 
not  been  performed  at  all.  I  hope  that  the  pur- 
pose for  which  police  constables  have  been  organ- 
ized and  the  usefulness  of  the  olBoo  have  not  been 
merged  in  the  Sclat  and  renown  to  which,  for  soom 
purpose  or  other,  they  may  very  laudably  aspire, 
namely,  the  charm  of  a  military  body  ;  but,  un- 
questionably, the  primary  duty  of  the  police  con- 
stable is  that  of  an  officer  for  preserving  the  peacs 
of  the  county,  and — when  he  cannot  preserve — 
of  discovering,  hunting  out,  tracing,  and  bringing 
to  justice  the  offenders  and  disturbers  of  the 
peace.  The  offenders,  in  almost  all  instances,  are 
perfectly  well  known ;  and  how  it  happens  that 
the  police  should  be  unable  to  get  some  tidings  of, 
or  find  out  some  clue  to  the  detection  of  thess 
offenders,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  wonder." 

The  cause  of  this  was  the  inefficiency  of  the 
police  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
originally  constituted.  He  would  read  to 
the  House  a  few  statistics  which  would  prove 
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coDcluftif elj  tbat  crime  wns  on  the  increase 
in  the  localities  referred  to,  while  convic- 
tions were  less  frequent  than  in  past  years. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  return  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  committed  and  convicted  in 
Ireland  for  three  years,  up  to  the  con- 
clusion of  1858.  In  1856»  2,063  persons 
were  committed,  1,024  were  convicted,  and 
1,039  were  acquitted.  In  1857,  2,153 
were  committed,  1,036  convicted,  and 
1,1 17  acquitted.  In  1858  the  numher  of  per- 
sons committed  was  2,058,  and  the  number 
convicted  only  895,  leaving  no  less  than 
1,163  acquittals.  He  did  not  wish  to  throw 
any  disparagement  on  the  character  of  the 
Irish  constabulary,  who  were,  for  their  num- 
bers, one  of  the  best  conducted  bodies  of 
men  in  the  world.  They  were  honest,  sober, 
attentive,  and  the  fault  was  not  with  them, 
but  with  those  who  had  made  them  no 
longer  a  constabulary  force,  but  practically 
soldiers.  That  they  were  as  excellent  a 
body  of  light  infantry  as  could  be  found,  he 
did  not  doubt ;  but  they  were  taken  from 
their  duties  as  police,  and  they  were  thereby 
rendered  incapable  of  doing  the  work  of 
constables.  What  was  the  origin  of  this 
force,  and  what  were  they  entitled  upon  their 
formation?  They  were  first  orgouized  by  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1814,  who  certainly 
never  meant  them  to  be  a  military  force. 
The  title  of  the  Bill  under  which  they  wore 
constituted  was,  "  A  Bill  to  provide  for  the 
better  execution  of  the  laws  in  Ireland,  by 
appointing  superintending  magistrates  and 
additional  constables  in  counties  in  certain 
oases."  When  the  last  Act  regulating  this 
force  was  under  discussion  in  1836,  the 
Duke  pf  Wellington  took  the  objection  that 
unless  care  were  taken  the  constabulary 
would  become  a  military  force  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  Prime 
Minister  thereupon  replied,  that  it  was  in- 
tended all  through  that  they  should  be 
constables.  Under  the  management,  how- 
ever, to  which  the  police  had  been  sub- 
jected they  had  become  a  military  force,  the 
first  recognition  of  which  was  that  when  the 
Queen  visited  Ireland  this  force  marched 
past  her  Majesty  at  a  grand  review  in  the 
FhoBnix-park,  Dublin,  as  part  of  the  mili- 
tary force  of  Ireland.  The  whole  of  their 
drill  and  instruction  was  military,  and  was 
such  as  not  only  to  give  them  no  oppor- 
tunities of  discharging  their  duties  as  con- 
stables, but  to  preyent  their  efficiency  as 
Buch.  When  a  policeman  joined  the  force 
he  was  brought  up  to  Dublin  for  drill.  No 
doubt  the  police  ought  to  be  drilled  to  a 
certain   extent,  to   enable  them  to  meet 
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bodies  more  numerous  than  ibemselves ; 
but  these  men  were  dressed  and  accoutred 
as  soldiers,  and    were  drilled   as  soldiers. 
The  first  duty  of  a  policeman,  it  might  be 
tiiought,  was  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  every  person  in  his  parish  and  to  go 
about  among  them.     But  the  men  were  so 
confined  to  barracks  as  to  prevent  as  much 
as  possible  any  intercourse  with  the  public. 
In   point  of   fact  if   any   constable   were 
known  to  have  any  connexion  or  intercourse 
with  the  people,  so  far  from   being  con- 
sidered a  useful  man  who  was  likely  to  de- 
tect   criminals,    he   was    regarded    as  a 
dangerous  person,  whose  sympathies  were 
with  the  people  ;  it  was  thought   that  he 
was  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  he  was 
removed  from  the  scenes  and  persons  who 
were  familiar  to  him  to  a  new  district,  aod 
js^ometimcs  dismissed  the  force  altogether. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  object  of  estab- 
lishing a  police  force  was  simply  to  insti- 
tute a  sort  of  domestic  military,  altogether 
separate  and  cut  off  from  the  people,  but 
these  men  were  armed,  and  dressed,  and 
kept    in   barracks  just   as   if   thej   were 
soldiers  of  the  Royal  army.     This  was  a 
matter  that  Parliament  had  not  jet  con- 
sidered; but  it  was  one  which  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  without  delay.  Then  there  wns  a 
body  of  detectives,  whose  sole  dutj  it  was 
to  detect  crime ;  and  when  there  were  any 
disturbances   or    extraordinary   crimes  in 
the  provinces  these  men  were  sent  from 
the   metropolis    to  parts   of   the    country 
of  which   they   knew   no   more  than  the 
London  police  would,  and  their  appearance 
in  a  locality  usually  had  the  effect  of  ex- 
citing jealousy  among  the  regular  force ; 
but  such  a  system  was  necessary,  because 
the  local  police  being  a  sort  of  military 
body,  were  useless  for  the  purposes  of  a 
detective  police.    There  was  an  instance  of 
a  murder  being  committed  on  the  borders 
of  Glare  and  Galway,  and   one  of  these 
detectives  was  sent  down.     He  appeared 
dressed  like  a  gentleman,  and  instead  of 
moving   about   in    a  judicious   way   in  a 
different  character   among  the  peasantry 
to   obtain   information,    he   so   demeaned 
himself  that  it  became  immediately  known 
who  he  was.     The  consequence  was  that 
he  could  obtain  no  information  whatever. 
But  to  make  the  absurdity  greater,  when 
about  a   year  afterwards   another    grave 
offence  committed  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, the  very  same  man,  of  course  well- 
known  to  the  people,  was  sent  down  to  make 
inquiries.     It  was  an  important  feature  in 
this  matter  that  so  far  from  crime  being 
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prevalent  in  Ireland,  so  far  from  the  people 
generally  being  disorderly,  there  was  not  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  a  population  among 
whom  there  was  so  little  general  crime  and 
immorality.  He  ventured  to  say  that  if 
returns  of  the  amount  of  crime  of  all  kinds 
were  made,  the  statistics  would  reflect  the 
highest  honour  un  the  Irish  people.  What 
he  complained  of  was  that  where  crime 
did  exist  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
country  were  totally  unable  to  deal  with  it, 
find  that  where  it  did  not  exist  it  was  en- 
tirely due  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  He  would  say  a  word  or 
two  with  respect  to  the  stipendinry  magis- 
trates. When  the  Act  of  1836  passed 
through  Parliament  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  about  the  appointment  of  this 
class  of  magistrates,  and  it  was  then  con- 
tended that  they  were  selected  as  men 
more  likely  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
crime  of  the  country  than  the  resident 
m  agist  rotes.  But  they  were  in  a  very 
anomalous  and  strange  position,  and  their 
standing  in  reference  to  the  resident  magis- 
trates was  very  ill-defined.  The  gentry  of 
the  country  did  not  know  in  what  light  to 
regard  them,  and  the  consequence  was,  a 
rery  natural  clashing  of  the  duties  of  the 
two  bodies.  One  effect  of  this  appoint- 
ment had  been  that  the  constabulary  no 
longer  looked  upon  the  resident  magistracy 
with  the  respect  which  they  ought  to  do. 
In  proof  this  he  might  cite  the  reply  of  a 
constable  to  a  resident  magistrate,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  House,  when  he  found 
fault  with  some  part  of  his  conduct, — **  I 
have  given  satisfaction  to  my  superior  offi- 
cer, and  that  is  enough  for  me."  The 
truth  was  that  the  stipendiary  magistrates 
had  superseded  the  local  magistracy,  and 
this  reacted  on  the  constabulary.  It  was 
a  grave  constitutional  question  whether  this 
large  constabulary  force  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued as  an  armed  body ;  whether,  in 
short,  they  were  to  be  constables  or  soldiers, 
The  force  consisted  of  12,184  men,  with 
316  horses,  and  they  were  all  appointed 
by  and  under  the  control  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  The  cost,  including  the  sti- 
pendiary magistrates,  was  upwards  of 
£653,256,  of  which  no  less  than  £639,391 
was  chargeable  on  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
and  £13,865  on  counties  and  cities  in 
Ireland.  He  believed  that  no  corps  d^ilite 
in  Europe  formed  a  more  admirable  body 
of  men  than  the  12,000  members  of  the 
Irish  constabulary  force.  They  were  told 
to  be  soldiers,  and  they  were  excellent 
soldiers;    and  he  felt  persuaded   that  if 


they  were  told  be  constables  they  would  be 
excellent  constables.  He  did  not  object  to 
their  being  armed  and  drilled,  but  he  did 
object  to  their  being  taken  away  from 
the  proper  performance  of  their  duties  as 
a  constabulary  force,  and  converted  into 
soldiers.  The  noble  Marquess  concluded  by 
moving  for  a 

m 

**  Return  of  the  Number  of  Offences  against  the 
Person  reported  to  the  GovernmeDt  by  the  Police 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Number  of  Individuals  tried, 
the  Number  acquitted,  and  the  Number  committed 
for  such  Crimes,  in  each  Tear  from  the  Ist 
January,  1850,  to  the  let  January,  I860  :  Also, 

**  Return  of  the  Number  of  Cases  in  which  the 
Irish  Government  offered  Rewards  for  the  Appre- 
hension of  Criminals  in  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Years,  specifying  the  Number  of  Cases 
in  which  any  such  Reward  was  claimed  and  paid : 
Also, 

**  Return  of  the  Number  of  Outrages  reported 
in  each  of  the  last  Seven  Tears  in  the  Counties  of 
Meath,  Westmeath,  and  King's  County,  and  the 
Number  of  Persons  tried,  with  the  Number  of 
Convictions  or  Acquittals  in  those  Tears  :  Also, 

*'  Return  of  the  Amount  of  the  Police  stationed 
in  those  Counties  in  each  of  those  Tears,  and  of 
the  Number  of  Stipendiary  Magistrates:  And 
also, 

*'  Return  of  the  Total  Amount  of  the  Consta- 
bulary Force  in  Ireland  and  of  the  Number  of 
Stipendiary  Magistrates,  in  each  of  the  Tears 
1830,  1840,  1850,  1855,  and  1859." 

The  Duke  op  SOMERSET  said,  that 
with  the  alteration  of  a  very  few  words 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  producing 
the  Returns  moved  for  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess. He  proposed  that  the  words  "for 
such  crimes"  in  the  first  Return  should  be 
omitted,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  impossible 
to  conform  to  them  without  entailing  a  vast 
amount  of  unnecessary  labour  and  loss  of 
time.  He  would  also  recommend  that  the 
different  Returns  should  bo  made  out  for 
the  term  of  ten  years,  instead  of  for  the 
varying  intervals  indicated  in  the  Motion. 
He  must,  however,  ask  their  Lordships  not 
to  be  led  away  by  the  noble  Marquess's 
speech,  to  the  tenor  of  which  there  were 
grave  objections.  He  (the  Duke  of  So- 
merset) thought  the  Irish  constabulary,  for 
the  time  it  had  existed,  had  been  a  most 
useful  force  ;  and  that  anything  that  tend- 
ed to  reduce  its  efficiency  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  serious  evil  to  Ireland.  It 
was  not  enough  to  say  that  crimes  had 
been  committed,  and  that  the  persons  who 
had  committed  them  had  escaped  detection 
and  punishment.  In  order  to  form  a  pro- 
per estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Irish  police 
force,  which  might  now  be  regarded  as  an 
institution  of  the  country,  it  was  necessary 
to  look  back  to  their  services  for  a  series 
of  years ;  and,  if  their  Lordships  did  tbatt 
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they  would  be  ooDTinced   tliftt  apon  the 
whole  those  Rervicas  li&d  tended  greatly  to 
diraiiiith  crime.     Tlie  nature  of  crime  in 
Ireland  m  conipared  trith  that  of  Bnglnnd. 
and  the  manifeat  difference  in  the  facilities 
for  its  detection  in  the  two  countries,  were 
also  to  be  borne  in  mind.      In  Ireland  the 
mass  of  the  population  were  disposed  to 
protect  the  perpetration  of  tho  most  coni- 
tnnn  class  of  outrages;  and  their  Lordships 
must  recollect  that  a  detective  force  was 
not  all  that  was  wonted  to  bring  ])er8onB 
who  had    committed   crime   to   trial   and 
oonTiction;  there  must  aUo  be  witnesBCB, 
and  the  great  ilifflculiy  was  to  obtain  wit 
nesses.    Crime  in  Irelnnd  icbb  of  apeculiar 
character.     It  waa  geiiernlly  crime  against 
the  person,  and  resulted  fi-om  two  causes 
— either  from   questions   connected   with 
land  or  with  religion.      Taking  offences 
against  the  person,  he  would  show  their 
Lordships — looking  back  over  a  series  of 
rear* — that  crime  had  greatly  diminished. 
In    1850   the  offences   specially  reported 
to  the  Inspector  General   were   10,600  ; 
in  1861  they  were  reduced  to  9,000;  in 
1855  to  4,000  ;  in  1858  to  3.400 ;  and 
in  1859  tfaey  amounted  to  3,600.     There 
had,  therefore,  been  a  great  decrease  in 
that  class  of  crimes  in  ten  years.     Again, 
taking  cases  of  homicide,  in   1850  they 
amounted  to  139;  in  1858  they  were  re- 
duced to  103 ;  aud  in  1859  to  68.      Of 
serious   assaults,  endangering  life,    there 
wore,  in  1850,  748;  and  since  that  time 
the;    had    been    reduced    in    some   years 
and  had  increased  in  others.     They  were, 
therefore,  unhappily,  about  as  numerous 
now  as  they  were  ten  years  ago;  but  they 
arose  in  nearly  every  instance  out  of  (tie- 
putei  connected  with  the  tenure  of  land, 
and  they  were  limited  to  a  small  portion  of 
the  country.     In  1850  there  were  7.000 
cases  of  sheep  and  cattle  stealing,  and  in 
1858. 1.100.    So  that  In  that  class  of  crime 
!en  a  rcmarkobto  diminution, 
could  go  through  the  whole 
crime,  and  show  that  under 
ary  which  tbo  noble  Marquess 
lecause  it  had  not  tended  to 
e,  in  reality  crime  had  greatly 
nd  especially  that  of  homicide, 
unlawful  administration  of  an 
ras  formerly  a  common  crime. 
Illy  diminished,  as  had  those 
lation  and  sending  threatening 
ioit  distillation  ivns  formerly 
put  down  by  a  special  revenue 
t  force  had  been  done  away, 
lolganiatcd  with  the  constnbu- 
he  Iff  Sotturut 


laiy  ;  and  he  (the  Duke  of  Somerset)  was 
informed  by  authorities  connected  with  the 
revenue  that  iliicit  distillation  had  baea 
mure  repressed  by  the  constabulary  tliAii  it 
had  been  before.  The  noble  Marquesa  did 
not  wish  the  Irish  constabulary  force  to  be 
soldiers ;  but  as  he  understood  the  noble 
HarqucBs,  he  did  nut  object  to  the  con- 
stabulary being  subjected  to  a  certain 
amount  of  driTi,  inasmuch  as  that  was 
necessary  and  valuable  in  the  case  of  men 
who  might  be  called  on  to  act  in  bodies; 
bnt  ho  did  not  clearly  apprehend  the  exact 
amount  of  condemnation  which  the  noble 
Marquess  meant  to  bestow  on  the  consta- 
bulary force.  The  detection  of  crime  in 
Ireland  tnatcrinlly  depended  on  obtainiDgr 
the  necessary  witnesses.  But  that  was 
next  to  impoisiblc,  and  crime  would  still 
continue  so  long  as  there  prevailed  smong 
the  people  a  determination  not  to  support 
the  law,  but  to  uphold  instead  a  hidden 
law  of  their  own,  controlling  and  overriding 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  noble  Uarquess 
objected  to  the  constabulary  being  employ- 
ed as  detectivoa,  because  he  said  they  set 
about  their  business  in  a  very  clumsy  man- 
ner. That  might  be  so,  but  he  [the  Duke 
of  Somerset)  liad  been  informed  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  a  detective  had  been 
Bent  over  to  Ireland  from  England  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrator  of 
a  crime  in  Dublin,  ho  found  the  oonstabn- 
lary  force  had  such  superior  means  of  nb- 
taining  information  that  he  left  the  matter 
in  their  hands.  He  did  not  think  the  con- 
demnation passed  upon  the  police  force  of 
Ireland  by  the  noble  Marquess  was  a  juet 
one,  aud  in  agreeing  to  the  Motion  he 
wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  dis- 
sented from  the  opinion  upon  which  it  had 
been  made.  He  should  propose  to  amend 
the  Motion  by  omitting  from  the  first  Re- 
turn the  words  "for  such  crimes,"  and 
in  the  third  substituting  "ten"  years  for 

The  HARquEss  op  LONDONDERRY 
thought  that  the  constabulary  shonld  be 
placed  more  under  the  control  of  the  local 
magistrates.  At  present  they  received 
their  orders  from  head  quarters,  and  they 
seemed  to  feel  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  about  | 

being  interfered  with  by  the  local  authorities.  i 

ISarl  grey  thought  it  very  likely  that  i 

there  eiistcd  too  great  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  tliQ  chief  of  the  force  to  turn  tho  con- 
stabulary into  a  body  of  emart  soldiers.  I 
But  lie  agreed  with  the  noble  Duke  that 
the  failure  in  bringing  criminals  to  justice 
in  Ireland  arose  not  from  tlist  cause,  but 
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from  the  sympathy  manifested  by  the  mass 
of  the  population  with  tho  perpetrators  of 
agrarian  outrages.  The  noble  Marquess 
complained  that  the  men  were  kept  always 
in  their  uniform  ;  but  that  was  likewise  the 
case  with  the  London  force,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  certain  number  of  men,  who 
were  allowed  to  appear  in  plain  clothes  on 
special  occasions.  The  real  cause  of  the 
impunity  of  crime  was  the  reluctance  of  the 
population  to  appear  against  the  perpetra- 
tors of  offences.  In  fact,  in  some  districts, 
the  whole  population  sympathised  with  the 
criminal  rather  than  with  the  police.  In 
his  opinion  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry 
farther  a  principle  they  had  already  recog- 
nized by  an  Act  passed  in  the  year  1847, 
by  which  the  Irish  Government  were  en* 
abled  to  station  a  body  of  police  in  any 
particular  place  ot  the  expense  of  the  dis- 
trict. That  was  a  return  to  the  old  law 
of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  who  made  each 
district  responsible  for  all  the  offences  com- 
mitted within  it ;  and  by  that  law  peace  and 
good  order  had  at  last  been  established. 
What  he  should  recommend  would  be  to 
lay  a  fine  upon  eyery  district  in  which 
offences  of  a  certain  description  were  com- 
mitted, to  bo  levied  not  upon  the  owners  of 
the  property,  but  upon  the  occupiers,  un- 
less the  offenders  were  brought  to  justice. 
Something  must  be  done,  for  the  bad  spirit 
which  they  had  hoped  had  been  put  down 
was  reviving;  and  if  they  allowed  that  spirit 
to  interfere  with  the  schemes  for  the  im- 
provement of  property  which  were  begin- 
ning to  be  adopted,  there  was  an  end  to  all 
their  hopes  for.  the  advancement  of  the 
country  in  wealth,  in  prosperity,  and  in 
oirilization. 

The  Marquess  op  WBSTMBATH  said, 
ho  believed  the  returns  which  the  noble 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Somerset)  had  quoted, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  crime  had 
of  late  diminished  in  Ireland  were  cf^lcu- 
lated  to  mislead  their  Lordships.  Since  the 
month  of  July,  1858,  there  had  been  twelve 
murders  committed  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath,  and  there  had  been  only  one  convic- 
tion ID  these  twelve  caseti,  and  that  had  only 
been  a  conviction  for  manslaughter.  Three 
other  persons,  indeed,  remained  for  trial  at 
the  next  assizes.  How  then  could  it  be  said 
that  there  had  of  Inte  been  a  diminution  of 
crime  in  Ireland  ?  The  ribbon  system 
was  one  of  awful  terror,  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  under  its  operation  witnesses 
were  prevented  from  affording  their  aid  to 
secure  the  ends  of  justice.  He  did  not 
beliere  that  anythmg  like  that  system  ex- 


isted in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  He 
was  persuaded  that  nothing  but  military 
law  would  be  capable  of  dealing  with  that 
evil.  He  did  not  say  that  he  would  recom- 
mend the  introduction  of  military  law  into 
Ireland  ;  but  he  said  that  the  evil  was  one 
that  could  only  be  dealt  with  by  extraor- 
dinary means.  Something  should  be  done, 
for  the  country  could  not  be  left  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  at  present  placed. 

The  Duke  op  NEWCASTLE  said,  he 
thought  it  was  too  much  the  habit,  in  dis- 
cussions of  this  nature,  for  noble  Lords  to 
quote  the  instances  of  their  own  excep- 
tional localities,  as  showing  the  character 
of  the  whole  country.  When  the  noble 
Marquess,  who  spoke  last,  said  that  crime 
and  outrage  had  increased,  and  were  in- 
creasing, he  gave  utterance  to  a  statement 
which  was  not  borne  out  by  the  returns 
that  had  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
country  generally,  however  true  it  might 
be  with  regard  to  his  own  particular  coun- 
ty. His  noble  Friend  on  the  cross  benches 
(Earl  Grey)  seemed  to  think  that  agrarian 
outrages  had  of  late  been  on  the  increase, 
hut  he  could  assure  his  noble  Friend  that 
that  was  not  the  case.  In  proof  that  crime 
was  generally  decreasing  he  might  mention 
that  in  1851  there  were  twelve  homicides 
of  an  agrarian  character,  while  last  year 
there  were  only  four ;  that,  in  1851  there 
133  serious  assaults  endangering  life,  and 
last  year  only  nineteen.  These  facts  must 
be  satisfactory  to  their  Lordships,  and  it 
certainly  was  unfair  towards  a  country  in 
which  such  progress  had  been  made  to 
infer  that  generally  speaking  there  was 
now  the  same  extent  of  crime  as  obtained 
when  he  was  Secretary  for  Ireland  and  for 
some  years  subsequently.  It  was  said  that 
the  police  in  Ireland  assumed  a  somewhat 
military  character.  That,  no  doubt,  was 
an  evil  to  be  gnardcd  against ;  but  no  one 
would  wish  to  reduce  the  Irish  constabulary 
to  the  purely  civilian  character  of  the  police 
in  this  country.  He  admitted,  however, 
that  the  force  ought  not  to  be  so  purely 
military  as  to  greatly  impair  its  usefulness 
in  detecting  crime,  and  in  aiding  the  law 
by  the  production  of  witnesses.  It  was 
true  that  there  was  often  a  lack  of  wit- 
nesses that  enabled  many  criminals  to 
escape,  and  doubtless  a  good  constable 
could  often  bring  forward  a  witness  where 
an  inefficient  one  would  fail.  A  complaint 
had  been  made  that  the  constabulary  did 
not  attend  to  the  orders  of  the  local  magis- 
trates. Now,  of  course,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  test  exactly  the  justice  of  that 
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complaint ;  but  where  a  body  had  been 
organized  under  an  efficient  head  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  take 
their  orders  from  their  own  officers,  and 
not  from  individual  magistrates.  He  did 
not  affirm  that  they  should  not  be  under 
the  orders  of  the  magistracy  generally  ; 
but  infinite  confusion  would  result  if  each 
magistrate  were  ablo  to  give  independent 
orders,  and  the  constabulary  would  never 
know  whom  they  were  to  obey.  In  England 
the  same  rule  prevailed.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  police  to  take  orders  from  their  Su- 
perintendents ;  and  though  this  sometimes 
led  to  complaints,  he  was  convinced  that 
the  more  they  were  kept  under  ,the  control 
of  their  own  officers  the  better. 

The  Marquess  op  WESTMBATII  said, 
he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  making 
an  attack  on  the  Government,  but  simply 
to  state  what  ho  knew  to  be  the  fact.  If 
the  law  were  powerful  enough  to  give  the 
people  protection  they  would  not  want  wit> 
nJBSses ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  so. 

The  Marquess  of  GL  ANRIG  ARDE  said, 
he  had  never  intended  to  deny  that  there 
had  been  an  immense  decrease  of  crime  in 
Ireland,  which  now  was  one  of  the  most 
tranquil  countries  in  Europe.  As  to  Eng- 
land, she  would  come  very  badly  off  in 
comparison  with  the  sister  country.  The 
homicides  in  England  vastly  exceeded  those 
in  Ireland,  and  horrible  crimes  were  com- 
mitted here  which  in  Ireland  were  totally 
unknown.  What  he  complained  of  was 
that  the  Irish  police  were  unable  to  detect 
the  crime  which  did  exist  there.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  argument  of  the  noble  Duke, 
soldiers  would  do  very  well  as  a  constabu- 
lary force  in  Ireland;  but  he  (the  Marquess 
of  Clanricarde)  maintained  that  soldiers 
could  not  be  constables.  There  was  at 
present  great  difficulty  in  procuring  evi- 
dence ;  he  admitted  that ;  but  the  local 
constables,  who  had  more  liberty  of  action, 
and  who  knew  the  country  and  had  greater 
^intercourse  with  the  population  used  to  get 
vidence,  and  would  do  so  again.  Some 
Ime  ago  a  murder  was  committed  in 
Queen's  County,  according  to  rumour,  by 
4  man  named  Delany.  This  person  ab- 
iconded,  and  the  police  with  all  their  ex- 
ertions could  not  ascertain  whither  he  had 
gone.  Now,  if  there  had  been  such  a  body 
of  constables  as  used  to  exist,  he  believed 
it  would  have  been  impossiblo  for  Delany 
to  have  escaped.  lie  did  not  object  to  the 
alterations  proposed  in  the  Returns. 
Motion  as  amended  agreed  to. 
Returns  ordered. 

The  Duke  of  NewcaetU 


EMIGRATION  FROM  INDIA— TDE 

FRENCH  COLONIES. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  HARRIS,  after  some  prefatory 
remarks,  which  were  inaudible,  asked 
Her  Majesty's  Qovernment,  according  to 
hi^  notice, — 

"  1.  Whether  in  a  Treaty  which,  it  is  reported, 
is  about  to  be  ratified  with  Frnnoe,  and  by  which 
the  Government  of  that  Country  will  be  autho- 
rized to  appoint  Emigration  Agents  at  the  Presi- 
dency  or  other  Seaport  Towns  of  India  for  the 
Purpose  of  obtaining  Agricultural  Labourers  for 
the  French  Colonies,  Care  has  been  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  Laws,  Rules,  and  Regulations 
respecting  Emigrants  from  India  to  British 
Colonies  at  present  existing,  or  as  they  may 
hereafter  be  modified,  shall  be  fully  enforced ;  and 
if  so,  by  what  means  ? 

**2.  Whether  Power  has  been  retained  to  the 
Oovernraont  of  India  temporarily  to  stop  such 
Emigration  should  there  be  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  above  Conditions  had  not  been  complied 
with? 

"  3.  Whether  Provision  has  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain by  means  of  British  Agents  the  Number  of 
Natives  of  India  (being  Subjects  of  Her  Majesty) 
actually  resident  in  the  French  Colonies,  with  a 
view  to  learning  their  Condition  and  the  Means 
afforded  to  them  of  returning  to  their  Native 
Und  ?" 

Lord  WODEUOUSE  said,  he  was  glad 
tho  noblo  Lord  had  given  him  this  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  how  the  matter  stood 
because  many  persons  connected  with 
India  were  under  a  misapprehension  as  to 
what  had  been  done  and  the  nature  of  the 
experiment  proposed  to  be  made.  The 
treaty  was  not  yet  signed,  but  the  sub- 
ject had  been  under  tho  careful  considera- 
tion  not  only  of  the  office  with  which  he 
was  connected,  but  also  of  the  Colonial 
Office  and  the  Indian  Government.  The 
noble  Lord  was  right  in  supposing  that 
anxious  consideration  had  been  given  to 
the  establishment  of  rules  and  regulations 
to  protect  the  emigrants  from  being  op« 
pressed,  and  to  insure  to  them  all  the  ad« 
vantages  to  which  they  wore  entitled. 
Ho  should  like,  before  answering  the 
noblo  Lord's  Questions,  to  mention  how 
this  project  of  convention  originated  ;  for 
it  was  necessary  to  the  due  appreciation 
of  the  treaty  to  undcratand  how  the  Go- 
verument  became  engaged  in  the  nego- 
tiations. They  commenced  before  the  late 
Government  came  into  office,  they  had 
been  continued  under  the  noble  Earl  the 
late  Secretary  of  Stato,  and  under  tho  pre- 
sent Secretary  of  Stato  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  were  at  length  likely  to  be  brought  to 
u  conclusion.  The  object  of  the  scheme 
was  to  do  away,  through  its  means,  with 
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that  French  sjatem  of  exportation  of  Blacks 
from  Africa  which  was  well  known  to  their 
Lordships.  There  was  hut  one  opinion  as 
to  that  system,  for,  whatever  regulations 
the  French  Government  might  lay  down 
for  the  exportation  of  Blacks  to  their  colo- 
nies, and  whatever  advantages  the  Blavks 
miglit  enjoy  when  they  arrived  there,  still 
It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  system  of 
emigration  must  be  attended  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  atrocious  practice  of  man- 
hunting  in  Africa.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  continually  remonstrated  with  the 
French  Government  against  the  prosecution 
of  that  scheme  ;  but  the  French  Govern- 
ment very  naturally  replied  (not  admitting 
the  scheme  to  be  of  the  character  im- 
puted, that  their  colonies  were  in  urgent 
want  of  labourers,  while  the  English  colo- 
nies had  a  constant  supply  from  India,  and 
they  said,  *'  Give  us  the  same  advantages, 
and  we  will  put  an  end  to  emigration  from 
Africa."  It  was  therefore  thought  by  suc- 
cessive Governments  of  Her  Majesty  a 
matter  of  importance  to  consider  whether 
facilities  could  not  be  given  to  the  French 
Government  to  obtain  labourers  from  India. 
That  was  the  origin  of  the  negotiations. 
He  would  now  proceed  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions of  the  noble  Lord.  In  the  first  place, 
the  noble  Lord  asked  what  precautions  had 
been  taken  to  see  that  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed for  the  collection  and  care  of  emi- 
grants to  our  own  colonies  were  also  ob- 
served in  reference  to  emigrants  to  French 
colonies.  As  regarded  British  ports,  pre- 
cisely the  same  regulations  would  be  ub- 
served.  As  regarded  French  ports  in  India 
there  was  a  difference,  because  they  were 
not  in  the  territory  of  Her  Majesty  ;  but  it 
was  provided  that  there  should  be  consular 
agents  at  those  ports  (if  they  did  not  al- 
ready exist  there)  who  would  have  the  power 
to  see  that  the  emigrants  were  placed  on 
board  under  regulations  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, and  that  the  rules  which  had  been 
established  for  their  conveyance  should  be 
carried  into  effect — that  proper  lists  were 
delivered  of  all  emigrants,  and  that  con- 
tracts were  delivered  to  them.  lie  thought 
that  such  stringent  rules  were  laid  down 
that  it  was  impossible  the  regulations  should 
not  be  observed  ;  believing,  as  he  did,  with- 
out the  least  doubt,  that  the  French  au« 
thorities  would  carry  them  out  with  strict 
faith.  He  had  omitted  to  mention  that 
the  appointment  of  the  French  agents  en>- 
ployed  in  the  collection  of  emigrants  would 
be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  British  Go- 
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vernment,  from  whom  they  would  receive 
an  authority  equivalent  to  the  exequatur 
given  to  a  Foreign  Consul.  It  was  very 
well  known  that  a  considerable  number  of 
emigrants  had  already  found  their  way  to 
the  French  colony  of  Reunion.  He  un- 
derstood, of  65,000  labourers  now  in  that 
colony,  49,000  were  Indians,  and  a  very 
large  portion  subjects  of  Her  Majesty.  He 
understood,  further,  that  theao  49.000  were 
likely  very  soon  to  return  to  India,  as  their 
contracts  had  nearly  expired,  and  so  cer- 
tain was  it  that  a  large  number  would  leave, 
that  the  colony  of  Reunion  was  in  great 
distress  lest  the  supply  of  labour  should 
entirely  fail.  It  was  of  great  importancein 
conducting  emigration,  especially  an  emi- 
gration passing  through  the  tropics,  that 
there  should  be  strict  regulations  as  to 
medical  attendance  and  as  to  the  number 
carried.  The  French  regulations  were  not 
by  any  means  as  satisfactory  as  our  own  in 
that  respect,  although  it  appeared  that  in 
practice  there  had  not  been  much  sickness 
on  board  French  emigrant  vessels.  But  it 
had  been  agreed  that  the  French  regula- 
tions should  be  assimilated  to  ours,  and  in 
consequence  there  would  be  some  changes, 
but  fit  and  proper  changes,  in  the  English 
regulations.  The  regulations  would  then 
be  substantially  the  same  for  emigrants 
transported  either  in  French  or  English 
ships  conveyed  either  to  French  or  Eng- 
lish colonies.  With  regard  to  the  regu- 
lations respecting  the  condition  of  the  emi- 
grants in  the  French  colonies,  the  mat- 
tor  had  been  very  carefully  examined,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  regulations  in  Mar- 
tinique were  of  a  satisfactory  nature;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  provided  in  the  treaty 
that  the  regulations  in  Martinique  and  no 
other  should  be  put  in  force  in  all  the 
French  colonies.  The  principal  stipula- 
tions in  the  contracts  were,  that  they 
should  not  be  for  more  than  five  years; 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  five  years,  a  free 
passage  should  be  allowed  at  the  expense 
of  the  French  Government  to  their  own 
homes  ; — that  was  also  the  usual  stipu- 
lations as  to  their  families  ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  there  should  be  a  proper 
proportion  of  women  to  men.  These  sti- 
pulations were  of  the  same  character  as 
had  been  found  completely  successful  in 
our  own  colonies.  The  noble  Lord  was 
anxious  to  know  what  measures  were  taken 
to  see  that  these  provisions  were  carried 
out.  Consuls  would  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  where  there  were  not  alieady 
British  Consuls,  in  the  colonics  to  which 
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the  emigration  took  place.  The  Consuls 
would  be  required  to  obtain  nil  particulars 
which  might  be  useful  to  the  Government, 
as  to  the  number  of  emigrants,  the  number 
of  deaths  on  the  voyage,  the  number  of 
deaths  during  tho  term  of  the  contracts, 
find  the  clianges  of  masters  which  might 
be  made  during  tbe  time  the  emigrants 
were  working  in  the  colony  ;  and  it  was 
also  provided  that  the  emigrants  should 
have  access  at  all  times  to  the  Consul,  so 
that  if  thej  had  any  complaints,  those 
complaints  might  be  made  known.  The 
other  question  was,  whether  thero  was  a 
provision  in  the  treaty  enabling  the  Indian 
Government  to  put  a  stop  at  any  time  to 
this  emigration.  Practically  if  such  a 
po  er  were  retained,  the  treaty  would  be 
of  little  use,  because  it  was  obvious  that  if 
the  planters  were  liable  at  any  moment  to 
have  the  emigration  suddenly  stopped,  they 
could  not  calculate  upon  a  constant  supply 
of  labour,  and  it  might  happen  that  the 
Indian  Government  might  stop  it  upon  in- 
formation which  turned  out  not  to  warrant 
such  a  step.  The  only  practical  mode  was 
to  limit  the  operation  of  the  treaty;  and  it 
was  intended  that  the  treaty  should  be 
in  force  at  first  for  3 J  years — for  two 
years,  and  IJ  year's  notice — and  after- 
wards be  liable  to  be  terminated  by  1| 
year's  notice.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  notice  should  be  rather  long,  or 
the  planters  might  be  embarrassed  by  a 
sudden  cessation  in  the  supply  of  labour. 
The  noble  Lord  had  referred  to  the  position 
of  ea;equaiur  m  Reunion,  and  had  inquired 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
in  possession  of  undoubted  information  on 
this  point.  The  Government  had  received 
some  information  with  regard  to  Reunion  — 
not  so  ample  as  might  have  been  given,  but 
as  far  as  it  went  it  did  not  lead  them  to 
think  that  the  labourers  were  ill-treated. 
At  the  same  time,  as  there  was  so  much 
emigration  to  French  colonies,  without  any 
tieaty,  it  was  important  it  should  be  re- 
cognized by  treaty,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  see  that  the  subjects  of  the  Queen 
were  properly  treated  in  French  colonies. 
They  might  rely  upon  it  that  it  would  be 
the  interest  of  the  French  planters  and 
Government  to  tee  that  the  emigration 
was  satisfactory  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment ;  because  if  it  were  not,  the  treaty 
would  not  be  renewed,  and  the  advant- 
age of  a  constant  supply  of  labour  would 
be  lost.  He  admitted  that  this  was  an 
experiment  to  be  vigilantly  guarded  and 
carefully  watched  ;  but  if  it  were  found 
Lord  fFodehouse 
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to  put  a  stop  to  what  was  called  emi- 
gration from  Africa,  and  to  establish  emi- 
gration to  the  French  colonies  tlie  same 
as  to  our  own,  it  would  accomplish  an 
object  which  was  worth  some  risk,  and 
that  there  was  some  risk  he  did  not  wish 
to  deny. 

Thb  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  the  noble 
Lord  had  stated  what  were  the  causes 
which  bad  led  to  this  treaty  very  clearly. 
As  far  as  he  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  eoold 
make  out  the  provisions  were  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  of  a  treaty  which 
had  been  in  the  course  of  negotiation  by 
the  late  Government.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, was  one  which  needed  carefully  to  be 
watched  ;  but  he  thought  the  Government 
would  be  justified  in  entering  into  the 
treaty,  when  it  was  accompanied  by  proper 
precautions.  The  noble  Lord  stated  that  one 
object  of  the  treaty  was  to  supply  the 
deficiencv  of  labour  in  the  J*rench  colonies 
caused  by  the  discontinuance  of  African 
immigration  ;  he  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  did 
not  collect  whether  there  was  any  stipula* 
tion  in  the  treaty  as  to  the  discontinuance 
of  that  immigration. 

Lord  WODEHOUSE  said,  that  was 
obviously  the  cardinal  point  upon  which 
the  whole  treaty  turned.  The  provision 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  treaty  itself, 
but  it  was  the  subject  of  a  distinct  agree- 
ment with  the  French  Government  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  had  not  the  least  appre- 
hension that  we  should  be  deprived  of  the 
advantages  which  we  expected.  There 
was  some  difficulty  in  making  it  a  provision 
in  the  treaty  that  other  emigration  should 
cease,  as  that  was  a  matter  of  French 
internal  and  municipal  regulation.  .  But 
the  subject  was  under  the  most  anxious 
consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  they  would  see  that  the  treaty 
was  not  concluded  until  the  point  was  suf- 
ficiently guarded. 

The  Earl  op  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
he  now  heard  for  tho  first  time,  and  with 
regret,  that  there  was  any  intention  of 
forming  a  treaty  with  France  on  the  basis 
described  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  earnestly 
hoped  that  a  reconsideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  would  induce  the 
Government  to  abandon  it.  No  one  could 
be  more  anxious  to  guard  the  emigrants  in 
the  Mauritius  than  the  noble  Earl  who  had 
just  spoken,  with  Whom  all  the  measures 
for  their  protection  originated  ;  and  at  pre- 
sent every  precaution  was  taken  to  provide 
for  the  comfort  and  protection  of  the  emi- 
grants from  India  to  tho  Mauritins,  both 
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during  the  rojage  and  on  their  arrival  in 
the  eolenj.  But  it  was  practically  impos- 
sible to  provide  in  any  treaty  for  the  ade- 
quate protection  of  our  subjects  in  a  French 
colony.  No  matter  what  provisions  were 
made  in  the  treaty,  their  fulfilment  would 
ultimately  depend  not  only  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  French  Government,  but  also 
on  the  loyalty  and  honesty  of  the  persons 
who  were  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  that 
Government  in  the  colony.  What  protec- 
tion had  they  moreover  that  the  law  in  the 
French  colonies  would  not  be  changed? 
It  had  been  said  that  the  object  of  the 
arrangement  was  to  induce  the  Freuch  to 
desist  from  the  practice  of  taking  the  blacks 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  nominally  as 
labourers  but  practically  as  slaves  ;  but 
with  all  his  sympathy  for  the  Africans, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  relieve  them  by  the 
Bacrifice  of  our  own  subjects  in  India.  He 
would  never  consent  to  subject  our  own 
people,  who  ought  to  be  our  constant  care, 
to  the  very  miseries  from  which  we  desired 
to  free  the  blacks  of  Africa.  He  did  not 
believe  the  treaty,  if  concluded,  could  be 
carried  into  effect  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  India,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  body  possessed  sufficient 
independence  of  spirit  to  bestow  upon  the 
Natives  that  protection  which  Iler  Majesty's 
Government  were  apparently  not  disposed 
to  afford.  Her  Majesty  had  no  power  to 
compel  the  Government  of  India  either  to 
pass  a  new  or  to  alter  an  old  law;  and  it 
roust,  therefore,  rest  with  the  Government 
of  India  to  consider  whether  they  could 
obey  the  directions  of  the  home  Government 
with  safety  to  the  State  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  committed  to  their  charge. 
As  the  law  now  stood,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment could,  without  further  legislation, 
refuse  to  permit  the  embarcation  of  emi- 
grants in  any  ship ;  and  he  hoped  tlicy 
would  retain  that  power  in  their  hands. 
The  home  Government  .could  not  deprive 
them  of  that  power,  except  by  a  measure 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  which  he  hoped 
and  trusted  would  never  be  agreed  to.  He 
repeated  his  conviction  that  it  would  be 
hnmanly  impossible  to  insure  the  same 
protection  to  the  emigrants  in  a  French 
as  in  our  own  colony.  It  could  only  be 
attempted  by  constant  interference,  which 
most  necessarily  lead  to  contention  between 
the  two  countries.  He  trusted  that  the 
feeling  which  the  proposition  of  this  treaty 
would  excite  in  India  would  be  such  as  to 
compel  the  Government  to  bring  the  subject 
before  Parliament  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill, 


and  he  was  confident  that  if  they  did,  it 
would  be  rejected. 

Eabl  GRBY  agreed  with  the  noble 
Earl  who  had  just  spoken,  that  if  the 
proposed  agreement  were  carried  out  care 
must  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  danger 
of  abuse.  He  believed  that  the  present 
system  of  Coolie  emigration  ft*om  India  to 
the  Mauritius  had  conferred  a  benefit 
upon  both  emigrants  and  colonists.  The 
enormous  increase  in  the  production  of 
sugar  in  the  Mauritius  was  entirely  due 
to  the  well-regulated  system  of  bringing 
emigrants  to  that  colony  ;  and  that  it  was 
advantageous  to  the  Coolies  themselves 
was  proved  by  the  large  sums  of  money 
they  were  able  to  carry  back  to  India,  and 
their  satisfaction  with  the  treatment  they 
received  was  such  that  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  them  to  bring  their  finends  and 
relatives  from  India  to  join  them  in  the 
colony.  This  plan  of  emigration  did  good 
to  India  in  another  way,  because  when  the 
emigrants  returned  they  brought  with  them 
a  knowledge  of  a  better  system  of  agricul- 
ture, and  improved  modes  of  labour,  which 
they  would  not  fail  gradually  to  introduce 
upon  their  own  soil,  and  habits  of  perse- 
verance and  industry  which  have  a  benefi- 
cial effect  on  the  inhabitants  of  their  own 
countries.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that  we 
had  not  the  means  of  enforcing  the  same 
protection  to  the  emigrants  in  a  French 
colony  that  we  had  in  one  of  our  own  ;  but 
ho  thought  that  the  powers  which  we 
possessed  of  terminating  the  treaty  at 
eighteen  months'  notice  was  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  noble  Earl^s  objections, 
because  the  knowledge  that  that  power 
would  be  exercised  would  rendo.r  the  French 
colonists  very  careful  how  they  did  any- 
thing to  excite  our  indignation,  and  induce 
us  to  put  it  into  operation.  The  appoint- 
ment of  agents  on  the  spot,  the  presence 
of  English  Consuls  in  the  French  colonies, 
to  whom  the  emigrants  were  secured  ac- 
cess, was  also  another  security  for  the 
good  treatment  of  the  emigrants  ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  he  felt  the  system  was  one  that 
ought  to  be  fairly  tried.  He  might  men- 
tion that  he  had  reason  to  believe,  from 
persona  who  had  visited  the  interior  of  the 
French  colonies,  that  the  labourers,  when 
they  arrived  there,  were,  on  the  whole, 
well  treated.  He  would  approve  of  the 
plan  only  on  one  condition.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  ought  to  insist,  before  a  single 
labourer  went  to  the  French  colonies  from 
India,  that  most  atrocious  system  of  open- 
ing places  for  the  reception  of  slaves  on 
3  Q2  , 
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the  coast  of  Africa,  under  the  direct  autho 
rity  of  tlie  French  Government,  should  ho 
at  once  abnndoned.  The  more  he  heard 
of  the  working  of  this  system  the  more 
he  was  convinced  of  its  atrocity.  The 
French  Government  opened  what  they 
called  "  depdts  of  industry*'  on  the  African 
coast.  They  bought  the  slaves  who  were 
brought  down  to  them.  For  the  purpose 
of  supplying  these  dep6ts,  slave -hunts  were 
instituted,  aud  industrious  populations  in 
the  interior  were  liable  to  be  kidnapped, 
and  hundreds  and  thousands  were  killed  in 
wars  in  order  to  bring  a  few  hundreds  to 
the  French  dep6ts.  The  French  Govern- 
ment were  at  this  moment  the  great  slave- 
traders  of  Africa,  and  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  desert  their  duty  if  they 
did  not  take  care  that,  before  the  French 
Government  were  allowed  to  obtain  the 
advantages  given  under  this  treaty,  the 
most  complete  security  should  be  taken  for 
the  abandonment  of  this  most  atrocious 
system. 

The  Eabl  op  CARNARVON  thought 
that  there  were  one  or  two  points  on  which 
it  was  roost  important  they  should  have 
explanation.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
there  was  any  stringent  stipulations  for 
the  re-conveyance  of  the  Coolies  back  to 
their  own  country  ;  for  if  there  were  not 
the  result  would  be  exceedingly  unfortu- 
nate. His  noble  Friend  used  an  expres- 
sion which  created  great  apprehension  in 
his  mind.  He  alluded  to  the  amount  of 
space  on  board  the  ship  which  conveyed 
the  Coolies.  In  the  case  of  an  English 
ship  it  was  one  emigrant  to  two  tons,  but 
in  French  ships  it  was  two  emigrants  to 
two  tons.  He  understood  that  the  matter 
was  under  consideration,  but  he  was  afraid 
that  our  regulations  were  to  be  relaxed  to 
meet  the  French.  The  contracts  with  the 
Coolies  were  said  to  be  of  five  years' 
duration  ;  he  wished  to  know  whether 
they  would  be  absolute  contracts,  or  whe- 
ther power  would  be  given  to  the  Coulies 
after  three  years'  service,  to  change  their 
masters.  He  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  doing  its  duty  if  it  did 
not  throw  around  tho  Coolies  every  pos- 
sible protection  in  their  power. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  said,  that 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  condemned  this 
treaty  (the  Earl  of  Ellenborough),  stated 
that  he  now  heard  of  it  for  the  first  time; 
he  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  was  not,  there- 
fore, surprised  at  the  views  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  expressed,  for  when  he,  too, 
first  heard  of  it  his  impressions  were  very 
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nufavourable,  and  be  had  not  suflSciently 
appreciated   its  advantages.      The   noble 
Earl  stated  that  although  the  law  in  the 
French  colonies  might  be  perfectly  good  at 
the  present  moment,  it  was  in  the  power 
of  France  to  alter  that  law,  and  to  render 
it  less  favourable  to  the  Coolies.     But  the 
possibility    of    any    such    alteration   was 
obviated   by   the  treaty.     It  was    ascer- 
tained that  the  law  of  Martinique  was  as 
favourable  to  the  Coolies  as  the  law  in  the 
British  colonies,  and  the  treaty  contained 
a  provision  that    the    laws  of   the   other 
French  colonies  should  be  in  this  respect 
assimilated  to  that  of  Martinique.     It  was 
therefore  impossible  for  the  French  Govern- 
ment, without  violating  the  treaty  and  com- 
mitting a  breach  of  faith,  to  alter  the  law 
in  a  manner  unfavourable  to  the  Coolies. 
The  noble  Earl  also  declared  that  he  was 
not  ready  to  sacrifice  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  in  India,  in  order  to  save  the  blacks 
in  Africa.     He  was  astonished  to  hear  this 
opinion,  in  which  he   heartily  concurred, 
put  forward  as  an  objection,  because  al- 
though  the  treaty  arose    out   of  the  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  France  to   revive 
the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
existed  a   state  of  things  in  the  French 
colonies   which   might  justify  the   treaty 
apart  from  what  had  taken  place  on  the 
African  coast.     In  tho^  Island  of  Reunion, 
out  of   69,000   labourers    not   less    than 
49,000   were   Coolies.     The  noble   Earl, 
therefore,  should  not  forget  that  the  French 
had  the  power  of  introducing  British  sub- 
jects into  their  colonies  without  our  per- 
mission, and  that  at  present  we  had  no 
power  of  interfering  for  their  protection 
through  our  Consuls.     But  by  the  Treaty 
we  obtained  a  better  position  for  them,  or 
at  least   as   good  as  for  emigrants  to  our 
own  colonies.     Pains  had  been  taken  to 
ascertain  the  condition  and  state  of  the  law 
regarding  labourers  in  two  of  the  French 
colonics — Martinique    and    Reunion — and 
the  reports  thus  obtained    were  certainly 
favourable    as   to   the   treatment  of   the 
labourers.     The  great  difficulty,  no  doubt, 
lay   in  the  colonies  themselves.      As  re- 
garded the  dep6ts  in  India,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  the  Coolies  across  the  seas,  the 
English  Government  had  sufficient  means 
of  securing   that   the    treatment    of    the 
Coolies  who  emigrated  to  French  colonies 
should  be  identical  with  that  of  the  emi- 
grants to    British    colonies.     Under   the 
treaty  provision  was  taken  that  the  Coolies 
should  not  only  have  free  access  to  oar 
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Consuls,  but  that  the  French  authorities 
should  be  obliged  to  give  ample  returns  to 
our  Consuls  of  the  number  of  Coolies  in 
each  colony,  the  time  of  their  service,  the 
mortality  among  them,  and  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  details  which  gave  a  fair, 
if  not  entire,  security  for  the  treatment  of 
these  emigruuts.  His  noble  Friend  op- 
posite (Earl  Grey)  said,  he  assented  to  the 
treaty  on  one  condition — namely,  that  the 
emigration  from  Africa  now  carried  on 
under  the  French  Government  should  en- 
tirely cease.  That  condition  was  not  intro- 
duced into  the  treaty,  as  they  were  met 
when  they  proposed  it  by  the  argument 
that  it  would  be  an  indiprnity  to  France  to 
interfere  with  its  municipal  law  ;  but  if 
there  was  faith  iu  men  they  were  entitled 
to  assume  on  promises  made  apart  from 
the  treaty  that  emigration,  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  would 
eeaso  immediately  ;  but  that  as  regarded 
the  West  Coast,  in  consequence  of  an  ex- 
isting contract,  it  would  not  cease  till  about 
a  year  from  this  time.  His  noble  Friend 
who  Bpoke  last  asked  whether  security  had 
been  taken  for  return  passages  to  the 
Coolies.  His  reply  was  that  an  express 
provision  was  made  in  the  treaty  to  that 
effect.  His  noble  Friend  also  asked 
whether  the  five  years*  contract  with  the 
Coolies  was  identical  with  our  own,  and 
whether  there  was  a  limitation  of  three 
years.  In  respect  to  this  ho  might  state 
that  on  some  minor  points  there  were 
slight  differences  in  the  French  contract 
from  our  own,  but  these  were  all  com- 
pensated for  by  corresponding  concessions. 
His  impression  was  that  the  period 
of  five  years  in  the  French  contract 
was  absolute.  With  regard  to  the  space 
allowed  to  each  Coolie  in  the  French  ves- 
sels, it  would  not  be  so  great  as  had 
hitherto  been  allowed  in  our  emigration 
ships.  Our  Emigration  Commissioners 
had  for  the  last  two  years  been  considering 
whether,  in  the  case  of  ships  conveying 
emigrants  to  our  own  colonies,  some  dimi- 
nution of  I  he  space  now  given — which  was 
twclye  superficial  feet  fur  each  adult,  and 
six  feet  between  decks — should  not  take 
place  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  French  ships 
some  diminution  had,  therefore,  been  ad- 
mitted from  our  present  standard.  This 
was  not  a  concession  to  the  French  against 
the  convictions  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, but  one  that  flowed  from  the  sug- 
gestion of  our  own  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners. He  could  assure  their  Lordships 
that  everything  had  been  done  that  was 


deemed  necessary  to  insure  the  comfort  of 
the  Coolies,  and  that  the  operations  of  the 
whole  project  would  be  watched  with  the 
most  careful  attention.  The  treaty,  it  was 
arranged,  might  be  terminated  on  a  notice 
being  given  of  eighteen  months. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  called 
the  attention  of  the  noble  Earl  to  the 
practical  effect  which  giving  notice  of  the 
termination  of  the  treaty  would  have  upon 
the  Coolies.  It  was  clcir  that  after  the 
treaty  terminated  the  Coolies  in  a  French 
colony  would  cease  to  have  the  protection 
which  it  extended  to  them  ;  and  it  might 
happen  that  many  Coolies  who  had  entered 
into  the  five  years'  contract  would  have 
to  spend  some  years  of  the  period  without 
the  security  they  had  counted  upon  en- 
joying. 

House  atyourned  at  Eight  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  half-past 

Ten  o'olook. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS. 
Tuesday,  Fehruat-y  28,  1 860. 

MR,  POPE  HENNESSY  AND  THE  COM- 
MITTEE OF  SELECTION. 

Colonel  WILSON  PATTEN  reported 
from  the  Committee  of  Selection, — 

"  That  on  the  17th  of  February  instant  they 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Group  No.  1  of  Rail- 
way Bills,  and  gave  to  each  Member  sufficient 
notice  of  his  appointment,  and  transmitted  to 
each  Member  a  blank  form  of  the  Declaration  re- 
quired, with  a  i*equest  that  he  would  forthwith 
return  it,  with  his  signature  attached. 

"  That  Mr.  John  Pope  Hennessy  was  one  of 
the  Meml>er8  so  appointed,  but  that  they  have  not 
receiTed  from  him  either  the  aforesaid  I>9olaration, 
or  any  excuse  in  lieu  thereof. 

"  The  Committee  of  Selection  have  therefore, 
in  conformity  with  the  Olst  Standing  Order,  to 
report  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Pope  Hennessy  to 
the  House." 

The  Committee  of  Selection  had  a  very  infi- 
dious  duty  to  perform  in  nominating  Mem- 
bers to  servo  on  private  Committees,  and 
they  took  every  means  in  their  power  to 
ascertain  at  what  period  of  the  Session  it 
was  most  convenient  for  Members  to  serve. 
This  had  been  done  in  reference  to  all  the 
Members  who  had  been  nominated  to  serve 
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on  the  Select  Como^ittee  on  Group  No.  1 
of  Railway  Bills.  The  Committee  had  met 
that  morning,  and  one  of  the  Memhers  not 
being  present,  the  Committee  could  not 
proceed  to  basioossi  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  the  parties  had  been  put 
to  an  expense  of  at  feast  £300.  He  was 
sorry  to  say  that  thieT  was  a  case  of  con- 
siderable aggravation.  T he  Messenger  who 
carried  the  summons  had  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  hon.  Member  for  King's 
County  himself ;  and  two  or  three  mes- 
sages had  been  sent  to  him  since  to  see 
that  the  Orders  of  the  Douse  were 
oom plied  with.  It  was  not  until  that 
morning,  when  there  was  no  possibility  of 
getting  oyer  the  difficulty,  that  the  hon. 
Qentleman  was  not  present,  the  Committee 
had  in  consequence  to  be  broken  up,  and 
the  expenses  were  thrown  away.  No  doubt 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  a  young  Member 
of  the  House,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  hon.  Members 
should  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  rules  of  the  House,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  inconvenience  and  expense  which  was 
incurred  by  such  neglect. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  John  Pope  Hennessj  do  at* 
tend  the  Committee  on  Group  No.  1  of 
Railway  Bills  forthwith.** 

Mr.  RIDLET,  as  one  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee,  begged  to  say  that  he 
had  had  a  calculation  of  the  expenses  to 
which  the  parties  would  be  put  by  the  non- 
attendance  of  the  hon.  Member  placed  in 
hia  hand,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
expenses  of  Counsel,  Agents,  and  Engi- 
neers, would  bo  £266,  of  other  witnesses 
£54,  making  £320  ;  besides  other  ex- 
penses, which  would  bring  up  the  sum  to 
at  least  £400. 

Mb.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  said,  bethought 
the  course  proposed  to  be  pursued  was  most 
inadequate.  It  was  really  too  bad,  con- 
sidering the  pains  which  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  (Colonel  Wilson  Patten)  took 
to  consult  the  convenience  of  Members, 
that  any  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  reolly 
receivea  due  notice  of  his  nomination, 
should  put  parties  to  such  expense  by  neg- 
lecting to  attend.  Some  further  reparation 
did  certainly  seem  necessary  to  be  made  on 
the  first  blush  of  the  case,  and  he  had  ex- 
pected to  hear  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber move  that  the  absentee  be  ordered 
to  attend  in  his  place  in  the  House  im» 
mediately.  Nothing  short  of  that  course 
ought  to  be  pursued,  and  he  would  there- 
fore move — "  That  Mr.  John   Pope  Hen- 
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nessy  be  ordered  to  attend  this  Honae 
his  place." 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
words   *'  the   Committee  on  Group  No. 
of  Railway  Bills,"  in  order  to  insert 
words  **  this  House  in  bis  place,"  instead 
thereof. 

CoLONBL  WILSON  PATTEN  said,  he 
understood  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  just 
gone  to  Ireland,  and  it  could  not  therefore 
make  any  difference  whether  he  were 
ordered  to  attend  in  his  place  in  the  Com- 
mittee or  in  the  House. 

Question  *'  That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question," 
put,  and  negatived. 

Words  inttrted. 

Main  Question,  aa  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Ot'dered, 

''That  Mr.  Joba  Pope  Hennesijr  do  attend 
this  House  in  bis  place  forthwith." 

Ordered, 

'*  That  the  Committee  on  Group  No.  1  of  RaU- 
waj  Bills  have  leave  to  sit  and  proceed  to  boaiiieM 
To-morrow,  at  Eleven  of  the  clock,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Declaration  required  by  the  9ith  Standing 
Order  has  not  been  siened  by  Mr.  John  Pope 
Hennessy,  one  of  the  Members  of  such  Com<* 
mittee." 


COLLECTION  OF  TAXES. 

QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  T.  Dunoombb, 
The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  stated  that  Her  Majesty's  Qovern- 
nient  had  no  intention  of  proposing  a  mea- 
sure for  the  universal  and  compulsory 
transfer  of  the  collection  of  any  of  the 
Queen's  Taxes  to  Government  Officers. 
But  in  particular  parts  of  the  country  a 
desire  appeared  to  exist  on  tlie  part  of  the 
local  authorities  to  have  the  power  of  de- 
volving the  collection  on  the  Queen's  Offi- 
cerfl  ;  and  a  Bill,  therefore,  would  probably 
be  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Session  to  authorize  this  voluntary  transfer 
in  cases  in  which  it  was  considered  de- 
sirable. With  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
the  Resolutions  would  be  proposed  in  the 
Committee,  it  was  intended  that  the  Reso* 
lution  on  the  Spirit  Duties  should  be  post- 
poned till  the  last  of  the  Resolutions  having 
reference  to  the  Treaty  with  France.  Next 
to  the  Resolutions  on  the  Wine  Duties,  be 
yfoM  move  that  referring  to  manufactured 
goods. 

Mb.  T.  DUNCOMBE   stated  that  he 
would  amend  the  Resolution  of  which  be 
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had  given  notice  on  the  Spirit  Duties.  In- 
stead of  moving  that  the  Duty  on  Foreign 
Spirits  he  raised  to  10s,  per  gallon,  he 
would  propose  that  it  he  fixed  at  9^.  in- 
stead of  8i.  6d. 


POSTAL  RATES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  DAWSON  said,  he  would  heg  to 
ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whe- 
ther he  is  prepared  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  commencing  the  scale  for  the 
transmission  of  printed  matter  at  a  Half- 
penny Stamp  for  the  first  two  ounces  in 
weight. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Member  was  rather  ambiguous  in  its  word- 
ing. If  it  were  intended  to  ask  him  whe- 
ther he  had  considered  the  subject,  he 
would  reply  that  he  had  done  so  repeatedly 
and  at  great  length;  but  if  it  were  sought 
to  know  what  his  intentions  were  on  the 
point,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
reserve  his  answer  until  he  could  state  all 
the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  the  deci- 
sion at  which  he  had  arrived. 


ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  TO  FRANCE. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  MONCETON  MILNES  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  lion,  and  learned  Member 
for  Bridgwater  (Mr.  Kinglake),  Whether  the 
willingness  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  shown  to  lay  on  the  table  certain 
papers  connected  with  the  question  of  Savoy 
would  not  alter  his  view  as  to  the  propriety 
of  bringing  forward  that  evening  the  Motion 
of  which  he  had  given  notice,  and  which,  in 
the  absence  of  those  papers,  could  be  only 
supported  by  matters  of  rumour. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  did  not 
think  there  was  any  ground  for  adjourning 
this  question.  He  would  appeal  to  both 
sides  of  the  House  if  it  were  right  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bridgwater, 
in  the  course  which  he  proposed  to  take, 
should  be  subjected  to  the  pressure  that 
had  been  put  upon  him.  He  should  be 
sorry  to  see  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Milnes) 
defeated  on  two  consecutive  nights,  but  on 
this  occasion  he  certainly  did  not  represent 
the  feelings  or  the  wishes  of  the  House.  A 
week  ago  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  had  requested  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bridgwater  to  adjourn 
the  Mottoni  and,  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 


when  a  question  was  asked,  he  said  he 
would  defer  his  answer  till  that  evening, 
when  there  would  be  a  full  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  subject.  With  regard  to  the 
rumours  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
he  was  sorry  to  say  he  believed  they  were 
facts.  The  question  of  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  had  been  discussed  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  in  the  absence  of  any 
papers  on  the  subject ;  and  if  they  were 
to  make  their  non-production  a  ground  for 
postponing  the  Motion,  the  public  would 
begin  to  believe  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  absolved  themselves  from  dis- 
cussing questions  of  public  policy  altoge- 
ther, and  had  relinquished  them  to  the 
other  House.  He  conceived  that  the  pre- 
sent was  the  proper  time  for  entering  into 
the  discussion,  and  he  should  have  thought 
that  the  Government  would  rejoice  at  the 
opportunity  of  entering  into  those  explana- 
tions and  affording  those  assurances  which 
would  place  their  conduct  in  a  fair  and  in- 
telligible light  before  the  public.  Owing, 
probably,  to  want  of  information  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  had  been  canvassed 
in  no  very  favourable  manner  ;  but  by  the 
result  of  the  discussion  the  merits  of  the 
case  must  be  disclosed,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  if  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  straightforward  and  manly, 
the  House  of  Commons  would  confirm  the 
view  which  they  had  taken,  and  the  result 
would  be  rather  to  strengthen  their  hands 
than  otherwise. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  :  As  the  hon.  Baronet 
has  not  concluded  with  a  Motion  his  obser- 
vations have  been  irregular. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL^  I  beg-  to  con* 
elude  by  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  In  answer 
to  the  appeal  made  to  me  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  who  has  just  sat  down,  I  have  to 
state  that  I  certainly  shall  not  renew  the 
application  which  I  made  to  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  to  postpone  this  Motion, 
either  on  account  of  injury  to  the  public 
service  or  of  any  public  inconvenience  which 
would  ensue  from  the  discussion  of  such  a 
Motion.  But  there  certainly  is  this  con- 
sideration, which  I  think  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  fair  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  papers  are  not  before  the 
House ;  and  although  when  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  formerly  proposed  to  enter 
into  this  question  I  was  not  in  a  position 
to  produce  them,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
were  now  to  move  for  the  production  of 
copies  or  extracts  from  the  correspondence 
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which  has  taken  place  betweeu  Uer  Ma- 
jesty *s  Gorernment  and  that  of  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  on  this  subject.  I 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  complying  with 
that  Motion.  And  if,  as  stated  by  the 
hon.  Baronet,  the  question  is  to  be  whether 
the  Government  has  behaved  well  or  ill, 
and  has  sustained  the  character  of  the 
country,  1  do  think  the  House  would  be 
in  a  much  better  position  to  act  if  the 
papers  werer  before  them.  It  will  also  be 
in  the  recollection  of  hon.  Members  who 
were  present  last  night  that  the  House, 
having  been  engaged  for  some  hours  in 
the  consideration  of  questions  arising  out 
of  the  Commercial  Treaty,  and  of  Articles 
of  Customs  relating  to  them,  was  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  proceed  to- 
night with  other  propositions  in  relation  to 
that  subject.  That  does  seem  to  me  a  rea- 
son for  postponing  the  discussion  on  public 
grounds  until  after  the  papers  have  been 
produced.  There  was  a  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  (Captain  Leicester  Vernon)  who 
had  precedence  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
question  raised  by  his  Motion  was  one  of 
great  importance,  and  one  which  1  dare 
say  many  persons  are  anxious  to  see  deter- 
mined ;  but  he  very  fairly  postponed  it  in 
order  that  the  business  to  which  1  have 
alluded  might  be  proceeded  with.  Of 
course  it  is  for  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman himself  to  decide  whother  ho  will 
proceed  with  his  Motion. 

Mr.  KINGLAKE  said,  he  would  at 
once  admit  that  if  the  object  of  his  Motion 
were  to  convey  any  real  or  implied  censure 
on  Her  Majesty's  Government,  it  would  be 
most  unbecoming  in  the  House  to  proceed 
without  those  papers  which  were  about 
to  be  produced,  and  which  would  disclose 
the  true  nature  of  the  negotiations  in  which 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  been  engaged. 
But  as  their  absence  was  the  only  ground 
advanced  in  support  of  the  appeal  made  to 
him  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract, 
he  must  say  that,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation which  he  had  received,  time  was  of 
vital  moment  in  this  matter.  If  the  noble 
Lord  had  been  able  to  make  any  statement 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  assuring 
him  that  on  a  future  day  the  House  would 
stand  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  at 
present,  he  might  have  been  induccJ  to 
delay  his  Motion  ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
such  an  assurance,  however  painful  it  might 
be  to  him  personally,  he  conceived  that  he 
ought  to  persevere  in  his  Motion. 

Motion  put  and  negaiwed. 

Lord  John  Russell 


ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  AND  NICE 
TO  FRANCE. 

PAPERS  MOVED  FOR. 

Mr.  KINGLAKE  said,  he  then  rose  to 
move  for  the  production  of  the  Corres- 
pondence between  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  the  Governments  of  France  and 
Sardinia  in  respect  to  the  proposal  for  an- 
nexing Savoy  and  Nice  to  the  empire  of 
France.  He  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  this  rumoured  annexation; 
but  he  would  endeavour  from  the  outset  to 
confine  himself  strictly  to  the  subject  in  hand 
— not  that  there  were  not  many  neighbour- 
ing topics  of  great  interest  and  importance, 
but  because,  by  so  limiting  himself  to  the 
question,  he  should  best  achieve  the  main 
object  of  his  Motion,  which  was  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  unanimous.  The 
rumour  of  an  annexation  had  arisen  in  a 
strange  manner,  and  ho  had  found  extreme 
difficulty  in  discovering  its  origin.  Here 
were  two  countries  side  by  side,  the  sove- 
reigns of  both  living,  as  far  as  we  know,  on 
terms  of  amity  and  friendship;  they  were 
comrades  and  allies  in  the  Italian  war,  and 
he  was  not  aware  of  any  grounds  on  which 
the  one  should  be  supposed  to  be  seeking 
to  despoil  the  other.  Yet  suddenly  it  be- 
came known  or  believed  that  a  portion 
of  the  provinces  of  Sardinia  were  by  some 
process  or  other  to  be  transferred  to  France. 
In  the  autumn  of  last  year  he  had  received 
a  communication  from  Paris,  which  was 
very  short  and  pithy.  It  was  in  these 
words: — **  Savoy  and  Nice  are  to  bo  an- 
nexed by  universal  suffrage."  He  had  not, 
therefore,  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  the 
House  would  see  by  and  by  how  it  was  he 
was  not  much  startled  by  this  announce- 
ment. The  rumour  spread  abroad  and 
gathered  strength,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  year  the  impression  that  these 
provinces  were  to  be  severed  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Sardinia  became  so  general  that 
the  loyal  subjects  of  Sardinia,  both  in  Savoy 
and  Nice,  began  to  think  it  time  to  express 
their  fidelity  to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
They  accordingly  met  in  large  numbers  in 
Chambery,  brought  out  their  ancient  ban- 
ners, and  in  a  firm  but  respectful  manner 
asserted  the  unaltered  loyalty  with  which 
they  clung  to  the  ancient  house  of  Savoj. 
A  similar  demonstration  took  place  in'  the 
county,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  in  ths 
city  of  Nice.  Ho  should  have  thought  if 
any  public  act  could  be  more  than  MMtiMr 
justifiable,  it  would  be  this  act  of  kfil 
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nature  that  it  was  difficult  to  lar  to  what 


subjeota  of  tlicir  king  meeting  togetlici', 
not  Tor  the  purpoao  oF  rAising  a  distiirbnnce 
or  expressing  diBconteot,  but  lo  exhibit 
tlicir  lajalty,  not  to  an  eiilcd  king,  but 
tbeir  reigning  SoTereigu.  These  io.val  de- 
monstrations on  tlie  part  of  the  people  of 
Snvoj  soon  called  forth  angry  den uncitti ions 
from  the  organs  of  the  Parisian  press  sup- 
posed to  speak  with  more  or  less  precision 
the  views  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The 


"  Two  nieaBures  cannot  bo  applied  to  Savuj  and 

to  Italy We  have  a  right  to  dcmnnd  a 

ceesalion  of  thia  intolenblo  ataLe  of  nffiiira,  and 
equal  juBtioe  for  nil.  People  will  then  ece  that 
the  real  inipira^oni  of  Savo;  luid  Nice  are  for 


In  the  time  of  the  old  French  Revolution 
moderattame  iraa  ninde  a  crime;  but  Ijc  had 
never  before  lieard  it  charged  as  n  crime 
against  n  people,  thnt  they  lind  clung  tvitli 
Icynltf  to  the  actual  vulcr  under  trlioni  they 
IWed,  These  menaces,  if  he  might  so  call 
them,  issuing  from  the  official  or  semi- 
official press,  produced  a  great  deal  of  alarm. 
It  was  in  soma  degree  initigntcd,  but  not 
altogether  allayed,  by  the  following  carious 
statement  made  by  Ihe  Constituliimnel.  in 
that  pnrt  of  the  paper  nhich  indicated  (hat 
the  writer  expressed  the  views  of  the  Im- 
perial Government:  — 

"  The  report  going  the  round  of  the  Jonmali 

reUtive  la  the  nnnexstian  of  Savo)'  and  Nice  to 
France  ia  but  the  result  of  a  presentiment  of  public 
opinion,  suil  a  aCatement  baaed  on  the  logic  of 
beta.  The  preaa  baa  been  struck  b;  the  attmction 
ftlt  by  the  population  of  Savoj  lowarda  France, 
and  b;  the  justice  of  a  measure  which,  at  the 
moQieDt  when  I'iedmoot  is  to  be  singularly  ag- 
jrandiied,  would  giie  France  a  geographical  fion- 
tier.  But  thia  unanioioua  tendency  of  the  press 
retnaina  completely  wil bout  official  impulae.  What 
Savoy  wishes  for,  what  France  desires,  does  not 
appear  doubtful  ;  bttC  what  the  Government  will 
and  Dan  do  remains  hidden  under  the  veil  of 
diplomacy,  Tboss  who  assert  (hat  the  affiiir  is 
settled  are  no  better  informed  than  those  who  any 
that  it  wilt  not  take  plaoe.  The  Emperor  is  the 
aemputous  defender  of  the  essential  conditions 
which  iniare  and  goarantee  the  European  equili- 
brium, and  will  certainly  not  allow  thorn  to  be 
altered,  either  to  bis  own  detriment  or  that  of 

This  article  left  the  question  altogether  in 
doubt.     On  the  7th  of  February  a  discus- 
■tOD  took  place  in  that  House  on  the  ques- 
tiou;  and  it  then  became  koown.  from  the 
statement  of  a  Minister  of  the  C 
the  annexation  of  these  tiro  pi 
France  had  been  the  subject  of  n 
At  to  the  principles  on  which  t1 
tiog  was  fonuded,  they  were  of 


a  nature  ttiat  it  was  ditticult  to  say  to  wb 
counlrv  they  might  not  Se  applied.  It  w 
said  for  instance  that  the  people  of  Savoy 
spoke  the  languoge  of  Prance.  Where  was 
that  principle  to  atop?  If  the  consent  of 
Europe  to  the  annexation  was  sought  on 
aocouiit  of  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of 
Sovoy  with  France,  the  people  had  them- 
selves given  a  most  distinct  answer  to  that 
proposition.  They  have  evinced  a  strong  do- 
tcrniiiialioti  to  remain  subjects  of  theKing  of 
Sardinia,  lie  would  not  trouble  the  House 
niih  reading  tiie  touching  declai-ations  pub- 
lished at  Chnmhery  ;  one  was  addressed 
to  tlie  people  of  England,  the  other  to  the 
King  of  Snrdinia  ;  but  the  House  might 
learn  from  those  declarations  with  what 
feeling  tlie  people  of  Savoy  were  animated. 
On  the  other  hand  the  objections  on  Euro* 
pean  grounds  against  the  scheme  iVere  of 
the  most  stringent  character.  In  the  first 
place,  the  northern  portion  of  Savoy — that 
was  to  say,  tliat  portion  of  it  that  consisted 
of  Cliablaia,  Fnucigny,  and  Genevois — was 
not,  in  the  full  and  complete  sense  of  the 
term,  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  ;  th« 
fact  being  that  for  all  European  purposes 
those  provinces  belonged  to  Switzerland, 
and  that  the  great  Powers  at  (he  settle* 
ment  of  1SI5  had  guaranteed  the  neutrality 
of  the  whole  of  those  provinces  with  the 
same  completeness  and  anxiety  with  which 
(hey  had  guaranteed  to  Europe  the  neu- 
trality and  integrity  of  Switzerland  herself. 
If,  then,  the  northern  part  of  Savoy  were 
to  become  n  portion  of  the  territory  of 
France,  wjint,  he  should  like  (o  know,, 
would  become  of  tlie  neutrality  vrhich  had 
been  thus  guaranteed?  Would  notFrance, 
were  she  to  become  possessed  of  this  de- 
partment of  Mont  Blanc,  as  he  believed  it 
was  intended  to  ho  called,  he  iu  a  position 
to  march  her  troops  across  it  with  a  direct- 
ness which  wns  not  at  present  the  case ; 
would  slie  not  for  military  purposes  envelop 
Switzerland,  and  would  not  the  security 
which  Enropi'  sought  to  obtain  by  the  neu- 
trality of  Switzerland,  under  these  circnro- 
slnnces  be  almost  completely  at  an  end  ? 
For  his  own  part,  he  was  prepared  to  con- 
tend that  if  there  were  one  circumstance 
to  which  more  than  another  it  waa  due  that 
this  happy  part  of  the  world  had  not  been 
desolated  by  conquest,  it  was  the  fact  that 
in  a  cential  nort  of  the  Continent  there 
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rejoiced  to  hear  frum  the  nohle  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  that  doci- 
aiye  language,  of  which  he  was  so  great  a 
master,  a  few  days  ago,  that  hy  that  gua- 
rantee the  Government  of  this  country  was 
determined  to  abide.  Now,  however,  that 
we  had  it  established  that  the  neutrality  of 
Switzerland  was  to  be  maintained,  it  clearly 
followed  that  the  frontiers  of  that  country 
on  the  side  of  Savoy  ought  to  be  upheld 
undisturbed,  so  that  the  integrity  of  Swit- 
lerland  might  with  the  grentest  advantage 
be  secured.  Let  any  man  cast  his  eye 
over  the  map  of  that  part  of  Europe  to 
which  he  referred,  and  he  would  see  at  a 
glance  the  danger  with  which  the  integrity 
of  Switzerland  would  be  menaced  if  the 
contemplated  annexation  of  Savoy  to 
France  were  to  take  place.  She  would, 
in  fact,  be  jammed  in  between  the  fangs, 
80  to  speak,  of  two  departments  of  France, 
and  the  maintenance  of  her  neutrality 
would,  he  thought,  be  under  such  circum- 
stances almost  a  geographical  impossibility. 
There  was,  however,  even  a  still  more  im- 
portant view  of  the  question  which  he 
wished  to  submit  to  the  House,  and  one 
with  respect  to  which,  as  far  as  he  was 
aware,  very  false  ideas  seemed  to  be  enter- 
tained. He  had  heard  it  frequently  stated 
that  treaties — since  those  which  had  been 
entered  into  in  1815— had  been  thought 
80  little  of,  and  had  been  so  frequently 
violated,  that  we  need  not  make  ourselves 
very  anxious  about  their  exact  observance 
in  particular  instances.  Now,  he  could  un- 
derstand the  way  in  which  an  erroneous 
view  of  that  kind  had  originated,  but  he 
hoped  he  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
House  that  that  sort  of  cynical  indifference 
to  the  obligations  which  treaties  imposed 
bad  at  all  events  no  application  to  the  en- 
gagements by  which  we  were  bound  in  the 
case  of  those  provinces  which  bordered  on 
France.  Many  of  the  engagements  which 
had  been  entered  into  at  the  settlement  of 
1815 — such,  for  instance,  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  republic  of  Cracow — might  be 
regarded  in  the  light  to  which  he  alluded  ; 
for,  although  each  and  all  the  Powers  which 
had  been  parties  to  that  particular  engage- 
ment had  an  undoubted  right  to  remon- 
strate against  its  violation,  yet  they  were 
under  no  obligation  to  take  any  active  steps 
IB  case  such  violation  took  place.  The 
same  might  be  said  with  respect  to  the 
Italian  Stdtes.  There  was  another  class 
of  treaties  by  which  the  ownership  and  en- 
joyment of  her  territories  was  specifically 
guaranteed  to  an  independent  country,  as, 

Mr.  Einglake 


for  instance,  was  the  case  of  Switzerland. 
There  was,  however,  a  third  and  a  more 
important  class  of  treaties,  under  which 
category  came  that  by  which  this  country 
had  guaranteed,  not  that  Savoy  and  Nice 
should  be  part  of  Sardinia,   or  that  the 
Rhenish  provinces  should  always  belong  to 
Prussia,  but  that  those  provincea  verging 
aa  they  did  on  the  borders  of  France  should 
not  bo  annexed   to   the  French    Empire. 
That  being  so,  a  definitive  treaty  which  had 
been  signed  between  France  and  the  Allied 
Powers  on  the  20th  of  November,  1815, 
provided  by  its  first  article  that  the  fron- 
tiers of  France  should  bo  the  same  as  they 
had  been  in  the  year  1790,  save  so  far  as 
related  to  such  modifications   on  one  side 
or  the  other  as  were  detailed  in  the  article 
itself.     The  article  th^n  went  on   to  de- 
scribe the  frontiers  of  France  exactly  as 
they  stood  at  the  present  moment.     Now, 
if  the   matter   had   rested  at  that  point, 
the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  would  have 
rested   on   the   same   footing   as    the   se- 
curity of  the  republic  of  Cracow  or  that 
of    many    other    States    of    Europe     to 
which  no  special  guarantee  applied;    but 
the  time  was  not  one  in  which   the  four 
great  Powers  of  Europe  were  disposed  to 
leave  it  to  the  mere  whim  of  other  Powers 
to  decide  whether  they   would  or    would 
not  acquiesce  at   some  future  day   in  an 
alteration  of  the  frontiers  of  France  ;  and 
accordingly,  by  the  use  of  the  most  strin- 
gent language,  and  bv  the  most  stringent 
process  known  to  diplomacy,  every  one  of 
the  four  great  Powers  had  been  made  to 
engage  by  separate  Treaty  one  with  the 
other  that   it  would  maintain  in   its   full 
force   and   vigour   the    particular   treaty 
which  he  had  just  mentioned.     Another 
treaty  had,  therefore,  been  signed  at  Paris 
on  the  20th  of  November,  1815,  between 
this  country   and   Austria,  the  object  of 
which  was  declared  to  be  "  to  fix  before- 
hand, by  a  solemn  treaty,  the  principles 
which  they  (the  two   Powers  concerned) 
proposed  to  follow  in  order  to  guarantee 
Europe  from   the  dangers  by  which  she 
may  still  be  menaced.*      The  first  Article 
of  the  Treaty  was  as  follows  :  — 

'<The  High  Gontraetiog  Parties  reoiprooalljr 
promise  to  maintain  in  its  fall  force  and  vigoar 
the  treaty  signed  this  day  with  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  ana  to  see  that  the  stipulations  of  the 
said  treaty,  as  well  as  those  of  the  particular  con- 
ventions which  have  reference  thereto,  shall  be 
strictly  and  faithfully  executed  in  their  Ailleit 
extent." 

A  treaty  in  precisely  the  same  words  had 
been  entered  into  with  Russia  and  Prussia* 
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and  it  was  somewhat  curious  that,  by  a 
protocol  which  was  written  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  provided  that  the  Kio^ 
of  Sardinia  should  receive  out  of  tlie 
common  fund  under  the  control  of  the 
great  Powers  a  sum  of  10,000,000  francs, 
to  be  laid  out  upon  the  strengthening  of 
the  Sardinian  fortifications  on  the  French 
side,  so  that  it  appeared  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  simply  giving  himUlie  terri- 
tories in  question  in  trust,  as  it  were,  for 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Now,  what  he  wished 
the  House  specially  to  observe  was  the 
effect  which  the  annexation  of  Nice  and 
Savoy  to  France  would  be  calculated  to 
have  upon  that  which,  he  supposed,  was 
dear  to  every  hon.  Member  at  the  present 
moment— our  freedom  of  action.  As  mat- 
ters at  present  stood,  it  was  competent  to 
U8  to  stand  aloof  from  the  great  Oonti- 
nental  struggles,  and  to  come  to  a  calm 
determination  as  to  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  take  any  part  in  those  contests. 
If  the  proposed  annexation,  however,  took 
place,  our  freedom  of  action  would  have 
departed  for  ever,  for  no  sooner  would  it 
have  been  accomplished  than  the  casus 
fmderis  would  have  been  complete,  and 
Austria  or  Russia  or  Prussia  might  call 
upon  us  separately,  and  without  joint  ac- 
tion, to  fulfil  our  treaty  engagements.  If, 
therefore,  this  country  were  desirous  not 
to  be  forced  against  her  will  into  Euro- 
pean complications,  or  not  to  expose  her- 
self to  the  liability  of  rendering  herself 
liable  to  the  charge  of  dishonour  for  not 
having  abided  by  her  obligations,  it  was  of 
the  deepest  importance  that  Savoy  should 
not  be  added  to  the  French  Empire.  He, 
for  one,  could  not  consent  to  forget  that 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  was  governed  in 
accordance  with  principles  of  which  we  in 
this  country  highly  approved  ;  while  he, 
at  the  same  time,  did  not  wish  to  enter 
into  any  comparison  between  our  institu- 
tions and  those  of  France.  It  was  enough 
for  him  to  say  that,  perhaps  by  prejudice, 
he  was  led  to  prefer  those  we  ourselves 
enjoyed  ;  and  he  could  not  but  think  that 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe  it  would 
not  be  merely  a  misfortune  to  Savoy  and 
Nice,  but  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  to  extend 
in  any  degree  the  influence  of  French  insti- 
tutions in  that  direction.  Indeed,  we  could 
not  consent  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  without  defacing  the  map  of 
Europe.  He  desired  to  say  that  he  did 
not  speak  with  onything  like  jealousy  of 
the  extension  of  France  in  a  fair  direction. 
He  thought  the  acquiescence  of  this  ooun- 


try  in  the  rast  extension  France  had  made 
for  itself  in  Algeria  was  a  proof  that  we 
had  no  jealousy  of  that  sort  ;  and  no 
doubt  the  extension  of  France  in  Algeria 
had  added  very  much  to  her  material 
means.  It  had  given  her  a  great  deal 
of  that  military  strength  she  now  en- 
joyed ;  and  he  thought  the  Emperor 
must  feel  that,  if  he  was  now  strong  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  he  owed  a  very 
large  proportion  of  his  military  strength  to 
the  foresight  and  care  of  those  great 
statesmen  who  in  the  time  of  Louis 
Philippe  so  very  perseveringly  went  on  with 
the  determinntion  to  extend  the  influence 
of  France  in  the  north  of  Africa.  It  had 
been  his  fortune  to  travel  in  that  country, 
and  its  was  competent  for  him,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, to  come  back  and  endeavour  to 
persuade  the  people  that  it  was  danger- 
ous for  France  to  extend  herself  in  that 
direction,  and  that  she  ought  to  withdraw 
from  Algeria,  which  tended  to  increase  her 
influence  and  strength  in  Europe.  But  he 
never  entertained  any  idea  of  that  kind, 
ond  no  such  idea  was  ever  entertained  in 
England.  His  objection  to  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  and  Nice  was  not  that  it  would 
add  a  certain  amount  of  population  and 
strength  to  France ;  his  objection  was 
founded  on  this — that  the  possession  of 
these  territories  by  Franco  would  be  the 
unsettlement  of  Europe.  There  was  an- 
other circumstance  which  rendered  this 
annexation  objectionable,  and  that  was 
that  Sardinia  was  a  settled  Government 
while  the  empire  of  France  was  an  insti- 
tution very  newly  founded.  He  confessed 
he  could  wormly  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
those  Savoyards  and  men  of  Nice  who 
preferred  to  belong  to  a  settled  Gbvem- 
ment  and  did  not  desire  to  become  the  sub- 
jects of  the  French  Empire.  They  willingly 
admitted  the  great  glory  the  French  Em- 
pire was  manifesting  in  the  world,  but  they 
also  respectfully  said  that  in  that  glory 
they  did  not  desire  to  share.  It  was  im- 
portant to  inquire  how  and  when  did  this 
scheme  of  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
originate.  Was  it,  or  was  it  not,  true  that 
the  idea  of  effecting  this  annexation  was 
entertained  before  the  late  war?  The 
Emperor  of  the  French,  when  he  engaged 
in  the  last  Italian  war,  obtained  the  acqui- 
escence of  Europe  to  that  enterprise  of  his 
by  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  he  en- 
tertained no  scheme  of  personal  ambition, 
no  scheme  involving  the  aggrandisement 
of  France.  '*  The  Government  of  the  Em- 
peror," Count  Walewskt  wrote  to  the  Duke 
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of  Malakhoff,  **  being  neither  inflnenced'bj 
any  arriere  pensie,  nor  by  any  ambitious 
yiowB,  has  nothing  to  dinsemble,  nothing 
to  conceal."  On  the  27th  of  April  (wrote 
Earl  Cowley  to  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury), 

**  Count  Walewski  informed  me  yesterday,  that 
he  bad  written  to  the  Duke  of  Malakhoff  a 
despatch  for  communication  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  in  which  he  had  given  assurances 
that  the  present  attitude  of  the  Imperial  Govem- 
ment  was  dictated  by  no  prospects  of  conquest  or 
ambition."— [No.  458.] 

Count  Walewski,  approaching  still  more 
closely  to  the  very  subject  of  this  discus- 
sion, addressed  the  Duke  of  Malakhoff  in 
these  few  words  : — he  said, 

"The  passes  of  the  Alps  are  not  in  our  hands, 
and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  us 
that  the  key  of  them  should  remain  at  Turin — at 
Turin  only."  .... 

**  His  Imperuil  Majesty,  strictly  faithful  to  the 
words  which  he  pronounced  when  the  French 
people  recalled  him  to  the  throne  of  the  chief  of 
his  dynasty,  is  animated  by  no  personal  ambition, 
by  no  desire  of  conquest.  .  .  . 

**  His  Majesty  has  no  thought,  you  may  give  the 
most  positive  assurances  to  those  about  you,  of 
separating  his  views  from  those  of  his  Allies." 

Well,  then,  in  a  still  more  striking  and 
public  form,  the  Emperor  gave  assurances 
of  the  same  kind  when  he  was  at  Milan  on 
the  8th  of  June.  In  the  Proclamation  he 
addressed  to  the  Italian  people,  he  said,  — 

''  Tour  enemies,  who  are  my  enemies,  have  en- 
deavoured to  diminish  the  sympathy  which  exists 
throughout  all  Burope  for  your  cause,  by  trying 
to  persuade  the  world  that  I  am  carrying  on  this 
war  only  for  personal  ambition,  or  to  aggrandize 
the  territory  of  France.  If  there  are  men  who  do 
not  understand  their  epoch,  I  am  not  of  the  num- 
ber. In  the  enlightened  state  of  public  opinion 
which  prevails,  men  are  greater  by  the  moral  in- 
fluence which  they  exercise  than  by  barren  con- 
quests, and  this  moral  influence  I  seek  after  with 
pride  in  endeavouring  to  emancipate  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  Europe." 

He  must  frankly  acknowledge  that '.he  was 
not  ono  of  those  who  placed  implicit  re- 
liance on  those  representations,  for  he 
happened  to  have  in  his  drawer  a  paper 
that  led  him  to  suspect  that  those  words 
had  not  much  more  foundation,  and  de- 
served no  more  weight,  than  the  bulletins 
of  a  former  Emperor.  It  was  no  doubt 
said  that  men  who  spoke  of  this  annexation 
being  conceived  and  contrived  before  the 
war,  indulged  a  malignant  thought  after 
the  time.  He  was  so  circumstanced  that 
he  should  be  able  to  appeal  to  an  hon. 
Member  of  that  House  (Mr.  S.  Fitz  Gerald), 
who  would  tell  them,  if  asked  the  ques- 
tion, that  eleven   months  ago,  in  March 
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last,  when  peace  prevailed  in  Europe,  ho 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  to  Her  Ma« 
jesty's  then  Government  (although  ho  was 
in  opposition  to  them),  a  communication  to 
the  effect  he  would  read  to  the  House ; 
but,  before  doing  so,  ho  must  be  permitted 
to  say  that  ho  received  it  under  circum- 
stances which  fully  justified  him  in  making 
any  use  of  it  he  chose.  He  might  have 
come  dowii  and  read  it  to  the  House  at 
onco;  bu^  it  seemed  better  for  the  public 
service  that  he  should  communicate  it  pri- 
vately to  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite. 
The  House  must  not,  however,  ask  him  to 
give  the  name  of  the  gentleman  from  whom 
he  received  the  communication.  All  he 
could  say  was  that,  speaking  on  his  honour, 
he  received  it  from  a  source  which  made 
him  firmly  believe  in  its  truth  ;  and  he 
would  have  the  support  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  when  lie  said  this  was  no  new 
thought  or  idea,  but  a  communication  he 
made  to  him  eleven  months  ago.  He  re- 
peated that  at  a  time  when  Europe  was  at 
peace,  when  the  war  in  Italy  had  not 
begun,  he  received  a  communication  which 
was  in  these  words: — 

"  On  the  evening  before  the  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Clotilde  a  paper  was  signed  by  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  which  was  called  a  pcicie  de 
jamilUy  not  a  treaty  or  convention,  promising  aid, 
offensive  and  defensive,  to  Sardinia  ;  the  King,  on 
his  side,  promising  Savoy  and  Nice,  in  return  for 
whatever  possessions  he  may  gain  in  Lombardy. 
The  paper  was  signed  by  Walewski.** 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  seemed  to  have 
desired  the  Earl  Cowley  to  ask  a  question 
on  the  subject,  but  he  used  the  word 
•'treaty,'*  and  asked  whether  a  treaty  did 
not  exist,  instead  of  the  pacte  de  famille. 
Earl  Cowley  replied  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1859 :— 

**  Count  Walewski  having  given  me  an  oppor- 
tunity, I  said  to  him  this  afternoon,  but  without' 
putting  any  question  to  him  on  the  subject,  I 
thought  it  right  to  let  him  know  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  been  informed  that  a 
treaty  had  been  signed  on  the  17th  of  January 
last  between  France  and  Sardinia,  by  which  the 
latter  agreed  to  cede  Savoy  to  France  provided 
she  was  put  in  possession  of  Lombardy.  Count 
Walewski  replied  that  all  he  could  assure  me  was 
that,  up  to  this  moment*  there  was  no  treaty 
whatever  between  France  and  Sardinia.  ...  He 
made  no  allusion  to  the  territorial  question." — 
[No.  507.] 

No  disclaimer  was  made  for  a  long  time, 
and  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the  noble 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Lord  John 
Russell)  announced  to  the  House  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Peace  of  Villafranca,  he  bad 
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also  tho  happiness  of  being  able  to  an- 
nounce, on  tho  Authority  of  tho  statement 
of  Count  Walewski,  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention of  annexing  Savoy  and  Nice.  He 
said : — 

"  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  tho  House 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  made  no  de- 
mand of  that  kind,  and  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  does  not  intend  to  make  any 
addition  whatever  to  the  territory  of  France. 
This  is  most  gratifying,  because  any  addition  to 
the  territory  of  France,  however  insignificant, 
following  on  the  war,  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the 
suspicions  and  jealousies  of  Europe." — [3  Han- 
Mord,  cliv.  1052.] 

Nov,  the  existence  of  that  arrangement 
seemed  (o  have  been  pretty  well  concealed 
until  he  himself  gave  his  first  notice  of 
Motion  in  this  matter.  Into  that  notice  of 
Motion  he  introduced  the  words  pacte  de 
famille.  It  then,  perhaps,  became  known 
that  this  was  a  matter  which  could  not  any 
longer  be  concealed  from  Europe,  and  Earl 
Granville,  speaking  in  another  place,  on  the 
7th  of  February  for  the  first  time  disclosed 
—not,  of  course,  in  complete  language,  but 
in  language  which  very  well  shadowed  out 
the  truth — the  existence  of  something  like 
the  arrangement  to  which  he  had  referred. 
Earl  Granville  said: —  * 

"  We  have  been  told  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment that  there  is  no  question  at  present  of  the 
annexation  of  Savoy ;  that  one  of  a  great  many 
points  discussed  before  the  war  was  tho  annexation 
of  Savoy,  under  certain  contingencies,  but  that 
those  contingencies  not  having  occurred  there  is 
at  this  moment  no  question  of  annexation.  The 
French  Government  adds,  at  the  same  time,  that, 
in  the  erent  of  Sardinia,  with  the  addition  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  other  provinces,  becoming  a  powerful 
Italian  State,  they  will  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to 
consider  what  conditions  they  should  attach  to  the 
sanction  they  might  give  to  such  an  arrangement." 

Well,  the  matter,  apparantly,  now  stood 
thus : — There  was  no  doubt  that  before  the 
war  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  that, 
in  exchange  for  Lombardy,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  should  become  possessed  of 
Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice.  But  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  having  failed  to 
conquer  all  Lombardy,  according  to  the 
original  programme,  the  contingency  failed, 
and  for  a  time  France  and  Sardinia  both 
acquiesced  in  tho  proposition  that  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Savoy  and  Nice 
were  to  be  surrendered  to  France  had  not 
occurred.  But  later  in  the  autumn,  when 
It  became  obvious  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Villafranca  were  of  such  a  kind 
that  they  could  not  and  would  not  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  the  Central  Slates  of  Italy 


began  to  provide  for  themselves  and  indi- 
cated an  intention  to  become  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Then  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  apparently  reverted  to  his  former 
proposal,  and  seemed  to  say  that  if  Sardinia 
wos  to  be  aggrandized,  though  not  in  the 
way  originally  contemplated,  then  virtually, 
though  not  actually  and  in  terms,  there  was 
that  between  himself  and  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia which  would  entitle  him  to  insist  on 
the  pacte  de  famille.  We  had,  happily, 
since  been  told  that  this  annexation  would 
not  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  without  consulting  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Foreign  Secretary  stated  in  that  House: — 

*'  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  in  France,  having 
addressed  the  Emperor  on  this  subject,  was  assured 
that  tho  Emperor  of  the  French  would  not  proceed 
to  a  final  decision  on  this  matter  of  Savoy  without 
consulting  tho  great  Powers  of  Europe/' 

Now,  if  he  were  told  by  a  plain  man  that 
he  would  not  do  a  particular  thing  without 
consulting  some  other  person,  be  might, 
perhaps,  infer  that  he  meant  something 
more  than  the  strict  literal  force  of  his 
words  would  imply,  and  that  he  would  not 
only  consult  that  third  person,  but  would 
to  some  extent  be  governed  by  the  advice 
he  might  receive.  But  when  it  was  found 
that,  contemporaneously  with  the  assurance 
of  the  Emperor  that  he  would  consult  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe  he  asserted  that 
a  portion  of  Savoy  was  necessary  to  the 
Empire  of  France,  one  was  led  to  fear  that 
this  consultation  would  rather  be  an  in- 
dication on  the  part  of  France  of  what  she 
meant  to  do,  than  a  real  question  and  in* 
quiry  from  her  as  to  what  the  other  Powera 
of  Europe  thought  right.  When  the  in- 
quiry, which,  if  he  wos  not  misinformed, 
would  soon  come  from  the  Foreign  Office 
of  Paris,  arrived,  and  the  four  great  Powers 
were  consulted  on  this  subject  in  the  way 
which  he  heard  was  now  intended,  he 
trusted  that  the  answer  of  England  would 
he  so  closely  similar  to  tho  answer  of  every 
other  Government  that  all  Europe  would 
know  that  the  four  great  Powers  were  of 
one  mind.  It  was  often  said  it  was  vrell 
that  this  country  should  be  allied  with 
Franco  or  with  some  other  state.  The 
truth  was  that  alliances  did  not  depend  on 
proximity,  nor  upon  caprice.  The  one 
thing  on  which  our  alliances  should  depend 
must  be  a  community  of  interest.  Did  we 
or  did  we  not  desire  the  same  thing  as  any 
other  power  of  Europe  ?  He  believed  that 
England  anxiously  desired  peace.  Then 
it  followed  that  the  Allies  of  England  must 
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be  those  who  alio  desired  peaee.  Would 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  persist  in  this 
scheme  ?  Whatever  might  be  the  natural 
moderation  or  the  good  sense  of  that  ruler, 
he  was  armed  with  a  power  which  had  an- 
nexed to  it  certain  conditions.  That  power 
had  annexed  to  it  this  fatal  condition,  that 
he  must  use  it.  And  it  was  gravely  to  be 
doubted  whether  he  would  be  able  to  resist 
the  evil  counsels  which  might  prompt  him 
to  execute  this  project.  If  he  did  not  resist, 
them  we  should  at  all  events  have  so  pro- 
vided that  he  would  no  longer  have  it  in 
bis  power  to  proceed  privily  or  by  stealth. 
All  Europe  would  know  that  this  act,  if  it 
was  to  be  dono,  would  be  done  in  open  vio- 
lation of  treaty  ;  and  we  should  then  come 
to  understand  our  epoch,  and  to  perceive 
that  the  rights  of  nations  were  made  to 
depend,  not  altogether  upon  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  but  also  upon  their  strength. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving  an 
Address  for  Copies  of  the  Correspondence 
which  has  taken  place  between  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  the  Governments 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  King 
of  Sardinia  in  respect  to  the  proposal  for 
annexing  Savoy  and  Nice  to  the  Empire  of 
France. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  had 
great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend.  He  felt  so 
deeply  the  importance  of  the  subject  they 
were  now  called  on  to  discuss  that  he  could 
not  refrain,  beforo  entering  ou  the  observo- 
tions  he  had  to  make,  from  tendering  his 
thanks  to  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  not 
only  for  the  very  able  and  lucid  manner  in 
which  he  had  brought  the  question  before 
the  House,  but  also  for  the  opportunity  he 
has  afforded  us  of  eliciting  some  opinions 
from  the  Government ;  and  he  presumed 
the  Government  are  gratified  at  the  oppor- 
tunity which  this  discussion  supplies  of 
giving  such  explanations  and  assurances 
as  may  be  calculated  to  place  their  conduct 
in  this  matter  in  a  clear  and  intelligible 
light  before  the  public,  for,  as  they  are 
well  aware,  their  conduct  in  the  matter, 
without  some  explanation  from  them,  is 
liable  to  be  canvassed,  and  indeed,  pro- 
bably from  inadequate  means  of  informa- 
tion, had  been  generally  canvassed  in  the 
country,  in  no  very  favourable  light.  The 
question  of  Savoy  not  only  affected  the 
whole  of  Italy,  but  was  of  vast  and  vital 
importance  to  Europe.  It  not  merely  con- 
cerned the  territorial  limits  or  the  geogra- 
phical frontiers  of  Sardinia  and  France — 

not  merely  involved  the  independence  of 
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Switzerland,  as  regarded  the  three  neutraU 
ized  provinces  of  Ohablais,  Faucigny,  and 
Genevois,  but  it  touched  the  whole  Euro- 
pean comity  of  nations,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
the  first  attempt  to  make  an  inroad  upon 
that  charter  of  European  tenure  which  was 
the  basis  of  the  existing  territorial  arrange- 
ments. It  was  an  attempt,  therefore,  which 
either  must  be  checked  at  once  with  a 
vigorous  hand,  or  must  be  sanctioned  by 
the  consent  of  the  other  Powers;  or  else, 
if  carried  out  without  the  consent  of  those 
Powers,  it  would  infallibly  lead  to  Euro- 
pean convulsion.  The  Motion  was  brought 
forward  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  pre- 
sent Government.  Up  to  this  point  he 
believed  that  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
following  the  policy  pursued  by  their  pre- 
decessors in  a  troublous  and  hazardous 
time,  had  been  desirous  of  maintaining 
those  friendly  relations  with  other  States 
which  every  Government  of  this  country, 
irrespective  of  its  politics,  must  seek  to 
maintain.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  a  veteran 
and  distinguished  statesman  of  perhaps,  a 
bygone  generation,  had  affirmed  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  England  had  been  more 
or  less  identical  for  the  last  thirty  years — 
that  was  to  say,  that  each  succeeding  Mi- 
nister for  Foreign  Affairs  had  been  obliged 
to  adhere,  in  the  main,  to  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor.  They  all  knew  what  was  the 
policy  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  in  regard 
to  Italy.  That  noble  Earl  had  declared— 
and  the  country  would,  doubtless,  be  pre- 
pared to  endorse  his  statement — that  his 
own  exertions,  and  those  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby's  Government,  saved  Europe  from 
a  general  war  last  year.  The  Earl  of 
Malmesbury  had  also  declared  as  publicly 
that  the  same  exertions  were  instrumental 
in  confining  the  struggle  between  Austria 
on  the  one  side,  and  France  and  Sardinia 
on  the  other,  within  the  limits  of  Northern 
Italy.  The  present  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
with  a  clear  insight  into  the  drift  of  affairs, 
had,  no  doubt,  also  been  desirous  to  abstain 
from  involving  this  country  in  the  disputes 
of  other  nations  who  were  our  allies  and 
friends.  How  came  it  then,  that  after 
having  wisely  determined  on  that  course 
on  the  4th  of  February,  Earl  Cowley  com- 
municated to  M.  Thouvenel  a  project  of 
the  English  Cabinet  for  the  definitive  set- 
tlement of  the  Italian  question?  The 
heads  of  that  scheme  were,  that  Yenetia 
should  remain  under  the  Austrian  rule ; 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Central  States 
of  Italy  should  be  again  invited  to  decide 
upon  their  own  constitution,  and  that  if 
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they  pronounced  for  annexation  with  Savoj 
that  Power  should  be  authorized  to  accom- 
plish their  wishes  ;  and  lastly,  that  France 
should  withdraw  her  troops  from  Rome  and 
other  parts  of  Italy.  lie  believed  that  the 
French  Minister  had  given  for  an  answer 
that  he  was  not  ready  on  the  moment  to 

five  a  reply  ;  but  surely  when  he  (Sir  R. 
'eel)  heard  thai  foreign  Governments  were 
now  giving  or  refusing  their  adhesion  to 
what  they  called  the  English  proposals,  he 
was  justified  in  asking  whether  we  were 
abandoning  that  independent  course  of 
action  which  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try had  hitherto  wisely  pursued.  What 
had  we  to  do  with  asking  France  to  allow 
Tuscany  to  be  united  to  Sardinia  ?  Why, 
what  was  the  answer  which  France  gave 
to  our  request  ?  She  replied,  "  Let  Tus- 
cany be  united  to  Sardinia,  but  I,  France, 
will  then  take  Savoy.''  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  said  that  this  question 
of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  had  been  agreed 
on  long  ago.  It  might  be  so.  But  it  was 
patent  to  every  one  that  when  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  proposed  to  France 
that  Sardinia  should  be  at  liberty  to  ap- 
propriate Tuscany,  France  had  replied  with 
the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  no  doubt  wished  to 
give  some  practical  effect  to  their  Adminis- 
tration, and  he  greatly  approved  the  exer- 
tions which  they  had  recently  made  to 
extend  and  improve  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  this  country ;  but  it  was  remark- 
able that  the  day  on  which  the  Commercial 
Treaty  was.  signed  was  the  very  day  on 
which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  first 
mentioned  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  Her 
Majesty's  Govei-nment.  It  looked  very 
much  as  if  this  Commercial  Treaty  had  a 
very  important  political  bearing.  He  did 
not  assert  thai  it  had  such  a  bearing,  but 
it  certainly  looked  something  like  it.  They 
bad  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about  the 
conciliatory  spirit  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  as 
anxious  as  any  one  to  preserve  our  friendly 
relations  with  France ;  but  what  he  wanted 
to  know  Was,  what  was  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  civility  on  the  part  of  France.  Was 
the  Treaty  a  proof  of  the  moderation  of  the 
Emperor,  of  his  wish  to  disprove  the  libel- 
lous charges  which  had  been  so  plentifully 
heaped  upon  him  ?  Was  the  Treaty  a 
proof  of  his  desire  to  open  fresh  channels 
of  communication  with  this  country,  or  was 
it  merely  a  sop  to  enable  France  to  carry 
oat  with  undiminished  vigour  her  schemes 
of  aggresaion  and  aggrandisement?     The 


increase  of  intercourse  with  France  was  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  thi« 
country,  the  channels  where  wealth  and 
prosperity  flowed  with  such  increased  vigour 
under  the  improved  system  of  our  commer- 
cial policy  ;  but  he  hoped  the  House  would 
boldly  say,  and  that  the  Government  would 
avail  themselves  of  that  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing, that  the  conclusion  of  the  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France  had  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  political  condition  of  Italy,  nor 
would  it  be  allowed  in  any  way  to  bind  the 
counsels  of  this  country  as  regarded  the 
future  policy  of  France.  He  had  lately 
read  the  very  voluminous  blue-book  on  the 
affairs  of  Italy  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  House,  and  he  was  proud  to  see  that 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  had  conducted  these  nego- 
tiations with  a  dignity  and  a  propriety 
worthy  of  the  country,  of  his  own  charac- 
ter, and  of  the  office  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. The  noble  Lord  must,  however,  re- 
menibeiv  that  the  friendly  assurances  of 
France  were  not  always  to  be  relied  upon  aa 
an  infallible  proof  of  her  sincerity.  There 
was  one  notable  instance  which  had  made 
a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  states- 
men of  the  day  wherein  it  occurred.  That 
country  never  made  more  earnest  profes- 
sions of  friendship  and  amity  to  England 
than  when  she  was  about  to  join  America 
in  her  struggle  for  independence.  He  did 
not  mean  of  course,  to  draw  any  parallel 
between  the  professions  of  France  at  that 
time  and  thoso  which  she  was  making 
now  ;  but  it  was  remarkable  that  at  the 
very  time  that  she  was.  giving  us  these 
friendly  assurances  she  talked  about  cor- 
recting her  geographical  frontiers.  Cor- 
recting the  geographical  frontiers  of 
France  !  That  was  a  most  serious  matter, 
and  who  was  to  decide  upon  it  except  the 
great  Powers  who  had  put  their  seals  to 
the  instrument  which  fixed  those  frontiers 
at  the  limit  which  existed  in  1792  ?  The 
extracts  from  the  French  newspapers 
which  had  been  read  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  were  very  remarkable, 
especially  as  the  press  in  Franco  was  not, 
as  in  this  country,  a  noble  engine  for  the 
circulation  and  communication  of  ideas, 
but  was  confined  to  the  expression  of  the 
authorized  intentions  and  objects  of  the 
Government.  The  Patrie  of  the  2nd  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1860,  had  the  impertinence  to  say, 
— "The  Sardinian  authorities  are  every- 
where encouraging  the  movement  against 
the  separation  of  Savoy."  If  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  wanted  to  take  Ireland  it  was 
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on  the  ocoasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Clotilde  with  Prince  Napoleon. 
Soroo  treaty  had,  certainly,  been  signed 
on  that  occasion,  altliough  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  disposed  to  doubt  it. 
The  fact  was,  that  this  treaty  was  a  paete 
de  famille.  The  Emperor,  however,  had 
well  concealed  his  intentions  until  the  day 
on  which  the  Commercial  Treaty  was  signed. 
Count  Walowski,  who  was  always  flourish- 
ing beautiful  phrases,  said,  '*  France  draws 
the  sword  not  to  govern  but  to  free,"  and 
the  Emperor  himself,  in  his  proclamation 
to  the  Italians  at  Milan,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1859,  declared, — 

"  Vos  ennerais,  qui  sont  les  miens,  ont  tent6  de 
diminuer  la  sympathie  uDiverselle  qu'il  y  avait  en 
Europe  pouc  votre  cause,  en  faisant  oroire  que 
je  ne  faisais  la  guerre  que  par  ambition  person- 
oelle  ou  pour  agrandlr  lo  territoire  de  la 
France." 

We  might  be  inclined  to  place  implicit 
coiffidence  in  what  he  said,  but  there  was 
that  unfortunate  pacte  de  famille,  and  of 
all  things  which  were  hateful  it  was  such 
an  instrument  as  that.  The  last  p<icte  de 
famille  which  produced  any  great  convul- 
sion in  Europe  was  one  concluded  at  Paris 
80  far  back  as  the  year  1761  between 
Louis  XV.  and  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
signed  by  the  Due  de  Choiseul  and  the 
Marquis  de  Grimaldi.  Another  bucXi  pacte 
was  made  between  the  first  Napoleon  and 
his  brothers,  but  that  more  resembled  an 
arrangement  between  a  general  and  his 
lieutenonts  than  one  between  sovereigns  who 
stood  on  a  perfect  equality.  But  the  pacte 
de  famille  of  1761  was  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. It  consisted  of  28  Articles.  There 
was  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  mutual  obli- 
gations, and,  to  use  the  words  of  Article  4, 
Qui  attaque  une  Oouronne  attaque  VatUre. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  important  Ar- 
ticle was  the  21st,  which  stipulated  that 
the  Treaty  was  to  be  regarded  eomme  un 
pa^te  de  famille,  et  nulle  autre  Puissance 
nepourra  itre  invitie  ni  admise  d  y  acdder. 
Such  was  the  kind  ol  pacte  which  had  been 
formed  between  France  and  Sardinia,  and 
he  believed  that  no  arrangements  could  be 
moro  dangerous  to  Europe.  It  demanded 
therefore  the  closest  attention  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  Whence,  he  would 
ask,  had  the  Savoy  question  originated,  and 
how  had  it  come  on  the  tapis  at  that  mo- 
ment? It  had  a  close  and  direct  connection 
undoubtedly  with  that  great  Italian  strug- 
gle which  had  been  going  on  for  the  last 
twelve  months.  In  consequence  of  the  au- 
aezatioa  of  Lombardy  to  Piedmont,  France 
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probable  that  our  authorities  would  endea- 
vour to  prevent  him. 

"The  Sardinian  authorities  are  everywhere 
encouraging  the  movement  against  the  separation 
of  Savoy  hy  putting  down  the  almost  unanimous 
wish  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  asking  for  annex- 
ation with  prance  .^ 

He  should  shortly  have  occasion  to  show 
that,  so  far  from  unanimously  desiring  to 
be  annexed  to  France,  the  people  of  Savoy 
were  unanimous  in  their  desire  either  to 
remain  subject  to  the  present  dynasty,  or 
else,  if  possible,  with  the  consent  of  the 
great  Powers,  to  be  annexed  to  Swit- 
zerland. The  paper,  however,  went  on  to 
say — 

**  The  people  of  Savoy  have  the  same  right  as 
the  people  of  Italy  to  declare  their  opinion  in  per- 
fect security  and  complete  independence/' 

The  idea  of  a  French  newspaper  making 
such  an  assertion  when  no  less  than 
nineteen  of  its  contemporaries  had  been 
already,  within  the  last  few  months,  sup- 
pressed for  declaring  their  opinions  in  what 
they  thought  security  and  independence ! 
The  article  concluded. 

**  Their  wishes  are  of  so  energetic  a  character 
that  they  have  been  manifested  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles  and  all  difSculties.  Wo  have  a  right 
to  demand  the  cessation  of  this  intolerable  state 
of  things  and  equal  justice  for  all." 

The  French  ambassador  in  this  country 
expressed  himself  excessively  annoyed  at 
that  article,  and  he  said  that  in  a  day  or 
two  there  would  be  a  soothing  one  in  the 
Constitutionnel,  This  was  the  soothing 
article  which  appeared  in  that  journal: — 

**  The  report  going  the  round  of  the  journals 
relative  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to 
France  is  but  the  result  of  a  presentiment  of 
public  opinion.  The  press  has  been  struck  by  the 
attraction  felt  by  the  population  of  Savoy  to- 
wards France,  and  by  the  justice  of  a  measure 
which  at  this  moment,  when  Piedmont  is  to  be 
singularly  aggrandized,  would  give  France  a 
geographical  frontier.  What  Savoy  wishes  for, 
what  France  desires,  does  not  appear  doubtful." 

That  was  a  bold  and  hardy  assertion,  when 
he  should  be  able  to  bring  forward  infalli- 
ble proof  that  not  only  was  the  contrary  the 
case,  but  that  there  was  among  the  people 
of  Savoy  a  stem  determination  on  no 
account  whatever  to  sacrifice  what  they 
called  their  national  feeling  to  the  political 
expediency  of  any  party  in  Franco.  Ilis 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  said  that  this 
question  of  the  annexation  of  Savoy  was 
not  a  new  one,  but  that  the  agreement 
between  France  and  Sardinia  was  sigued 

air  tiobert  Peel 
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had  demanded  the  cession  of  Savoy.  This 
hod  rendered  the  condition  of  Savoy  one  of 
great  uncertainty,  and  that  of  Switzerland 
one  of  restless  anxiety.  The  independence  of 
Switzerland  depended  upon  its  neutrality, 
and  its  neutrality  would  he  destroyed  hy 
the  annexation  of  any  part  of  Savoy  to 
France.  Now,  the  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land was  guaranteed  hy  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress which  was  proclaimed  on  tho  20th  of 
Novemher,  1815,  signed  by  eight  Powers, 
the  principal  directing  influences  being 
those  of  England  and  of  Russia,  and  which 
declared  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  as 
being  **  dans  I'int^ret  de  toute  TEurope," 
and  Prince  Metternich  himself  had  declared 
**  that  the  Powers  regarded  the  perpetual 
neutrality  of  Switzerland  as  the  only  gua- 
rantee of  her  independence."  So  essential 
had  the  independence  and  neutrality  of 
Switzerland  been  considered,  that  during 
the  last  forty  years  no  foreign  foe  had 
ever  ventured  to  put  his  foot  upon  Swiss 
territory,  which  had  been  allowed  to  rest 
in  peace  amid  all  the  convulsions  in  which 
other  countries  had  been  plunged.  More- 
over, with  the  view  of  conRrming  the  neu- 
trality and  strengthening  the  independ- 
ence of  Switzerland,  the  Powers  gave  to 
Switzerland,  in  addition  to  a  geographical 
frontier,  a  military  frontier  on  the  sido  of 
Savoy.  Chablais  was  that  part  of  Savoy 
which  immediately  abutted  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  then  came  Faucigny,  and  be- 
yond that  Genevois.  These  three  pro- 
vinces were  neutralized  and  rendered  almost 
independent  of  Savoy.  It  was  laid  down 
that  in  the  event  of  war  no  foreign  troops 
should  pass  through  those  territories,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  were  to  be  occupied  by 
Swiss  troops.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could  be 
stronger  than  the  desire  of  the  Powers  to 
establish  both  tho  independence  and  the 
neutrality  of  Switzerland  upon  a  Arm  basis. 
The  very  existence  of  the  Helvetic  Con- 
federation was  bound  up  in  the  n^aintenance 
of  its  neutrality,  and  the  moment  France 
disturbed  the  existing  treaty-arrangements 
by  the  annexation  of  Savoy  the  indepen- 
dence and  neutrality  of  Switzerland  would 
be  virtually  at  an  end.  What  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence?  There  were  at 
present  about  20,000  French  and  20,000 
Savoyards  residing  in  Geneva.  But  if 
Geneva  were  surrounded  by  French  terri- 
tory and  inhabited  as  would  probably  then 
be  the  case  with  20,000  Frenchmen,  what 
would  be  the  position  of  that  magnificent  but 
diminutive  Canton  with  40,000  within  the 
walls  of  ita  chief  city.    Again  if  France  an- 
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nexed  Savoy,  she  would  secure  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Siroplon,  which  would  bring  her 
into  direct  communication  with  Italy,  and 
Germany  would  undoubtedly  demand  to  be 
put  in  the  same  possession  by  the  cession 
of  the  St.  Gothard  Pass.  Thus  endless 
complications  of  the  gravest  character  would 
arise,  and  the  probability  was,  that  if  the 
Powers  now  consented  to  tho  annexation 
of  Savoy,  France  would  in  a  short  time 
claim  the  Rhenish  provinces.  Ho  would 
entreat  the  House  and  the  Government  to 
put  a  check  to  such  proceedings  at  once. 
Tho  past  was  full  of  warning.  In  1792 
France  annexed  Savoy;  in  1798  she  an- 
nexed Geneva;  in  1802  the  Yalais;  and 
those  three  provinces  remained  integral 
parts  of  the  Republic  and  the  First  Empire 
until  1814.  Surely,  instructed  by  experi- 
ence, the  Powers  of  Europe  would  not  allow 
France  to  begin  a  new  career  of  ambition 
and  spoliation  by  the  annexation  of  Savoy. 
He  trusted  tliey  would  pay  some  respect  to 
what  was  called  national  feeling.  La  Patrie 
had  declared  that  the  Savoyards  were  all 
in  favour  of  annexation  to  France.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  He  knew 
that  the  feelings  of  the  people  were  ab- 
solutely antagonistic  to  any  connection  with 
France.  He  bad  been  asked — he  admitted 
he  might  prove  but  a  comparatively  weak 
and  inefficient  champion  —but  he  had  been 
asked  to  advocate  tho  interests  of  the  Swiss 
people  in  this  matter,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  better  champion  he  had  undertaken 
the  task.  In  former  years  he  had  resided 
in  that  country  in  charge  of  Her  Majesty's 
Missioik  from  1846  to  1850,  embracing  a 
period  of  great  political  excitement,  and 
through  the  favour  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  he  had  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  becoming  acquainted  witli  the 
leading  statesmen  and  most  influential  in- 
habitants of  that  country.  He  had  a  let- 
ter from  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  in  Switzerland,  who  frequently 
honoured  him  with  his  correspondence,  one 
paragraph  from  which  he  would  read  to  the 
House.  It  was  dated  on  the  4th  February, 
and  stated — 

"  We  have  learnt  that  the  treaty  for  tho  annexa- 
tion of  Savoy  to  France  has  been  signed  by  Sar- 
dinia and  France,  and  that  no  exceptional  mention 
was  made  of  those  neutralized  provinces  which 
touch  the  Swiss  fi'ontier." 

The  neutralized  provinces  referred  to  were 
Chablais  and  Faucigny  end  part  of  Gene- 
vois, which  were  iucluded  in  the  system  of 
neutrality  by  which  the  Powers  in  1815 
guarautced  the  independence  of  Switier- 
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knd»  and  which  were  neutralized  with  the 
view  of  giving  the  Swiss  Confederation  a 
stronger  natural  boundary.  The  writer 
continued:— 

"  MoreoTor,  if  we  are  well  informed,  there  are 
well-grounded  reasons  for  apprehending  that 
France  intends  to  repudiate  the  neutrality  of  these 
provinces,  sanctioned  not  only  by  the  Treaties  of 
1815,  but  also  by  all  previous  treaties  between 
Switxerland  and  the  House  of  Savoy.  These  trea- 
ties went  even  fiirther  than  a  guarantee  of  neu- 
trality, for  the  Uouse  of  Savoy  engaged  never  to 
detach  these  provinces  of  Chablais  and  Faucigny 
otherwise  than  to  SwitxerUmd.  On  the  iaith  of 
these  engagements  we  had  hoped  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  cession  of  Savoy  to  France,  reservation 
would  be  made  for  the  incorporation  into  the  Swiss 
Confederation  of  Chablais,  Faucigny,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Upper  Grenevois,  which  are  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  Swiss  neutrality  on  that  side, 
and  command  the  Simplon.  These  provinces  re* 
present  a  population  of  about  150,000  souls,  who, 
in  the  event  of  the  cession  of  Savoy  to  France, 
earnestly  desire  to  be  incorporated  into  Switzer- 
tond." 

That  was  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  who 
occupied  a  high  position  in  Switzerland, 
and  who  had  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  politics  of  France  and  Sar- 
dinia. He  knew  that  the  Swiss  people 
desired  above  all  things  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo.  Such  was  also  tlie 
feeling  of  the  people  of  Chablais  and  Fau- 
cigny, but  if  a  change  must  be  made  they 
would  prefer  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
Helvetic  Confederation.  They  were  at- 
tached to  the  House  of  Savoy,  which  they 
knew  to  bo  sprung  from  their  mountain 
region,  and  they  were  anxious  to  remain 
as  heretofore  united  under  the  sway  of 
this  ancient  family,  which  had  shone  with 
such  Mat  in  tlie  history  of  Europe.  Up 
to  the  10th  of  February  last,  petitions,  or 
rather  declarations,  hud  been  circulated  in 
those  communes,  signed  by  more  than  920 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  thus  stating 
what  they  desired  : — 

"  Dans  le  oas  inattendu  d*une  separation  de  la 
Savoie,  le  Faucigny  et  le  Chablais  ne  voudraient 
pas  Atre  Fran^ais,  mais  toleraient  plutAt  leur  an- 
nexion a  la  Suisse." 

Such  a  feeling  was  creditable  to  those 
people  in  the  highest  degree.  But  what 
would  be  the  feelings  of  the  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps  if  they  knew  that 
they  had  acquired  liberty  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  liberty  of  these  small  but  free  com- 
munities ?  They  were  ready  to  thank  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  for  the  assistance 
be  had  rendered  them,  but  when  they 
knew  that  a  part  of  Europe  which  had 
hitherto  been  free,  which  had  carried  the 
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cross  of  Savoy  and  the  tricolour  of  Italy 
through  all  the  recent  battlefields,  was  to 
be  absorbed  in  France  they  must  foel  the 
deepest  regret  that  the  first  hour  of  their 
deliverance  should  be  the  first  of  alaverj 
to  these  ancient  provinces.  He  appealed 
with  confidence  to  the  Governmeoi.  He 
believed  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
support  the  Government  in  their  deeire  to 
do  what  was  right  to  the  people  of  these 
provinces.  He  trusted  that  the  directing 
policy  of  the  Government  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  acknowledged  character 
of  the  noble  Viscount,  at  its  head,  and  thai 
the  noble  Viscount  acting  in  concert  with 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London, 
would  be  able  to  conduct  the  Foreign 
Affairs  of  tliis  country  in  a  moment  of  cri- 
tical emergency  with  conciliation  as  well 
as  power.  Never  was  such  a  policy  more 
needed.  The  eyes  of  Europe  are  east 
upon  this  country  to  see  what  course  aha 
will  pursue.  Italy  is  juat  burating  into 
liberty,  almost  realizing  the  magnificeni 
lines  of  Byron  : — 

"  Italy ! 
Time,  which  hath  wrong*d  thee  with  ten  thoosand 

rents 
Of  thine  imperial  garment,  shall  deny 
And  hath  denied  to  every  other  sky 
Spirits  which  soar  from  ruin.     Thy  decay 
Is  still  impregnate  with  divinity. 
Which  gilds  it  with  revivifying  ray." 

Beautiful  words  !  so  expressive  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. It  is  that  revivifying  ray  which 
now  gilds  the  horizon  of  the  Peninsula; 
it  is  that  hope  of  soaring  from  ruin  which 
now  animates  the  people  of  that  country. 
I  entreat  you  not  to  quench  that  ray,  not 
to  disappoint  that  hope.  I  appeal  to  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
I  ask  him  to  stand  true  to  the  character 
he  has  so  long  enjoyed,  and  which  happily 
with  undiminished  vigour  he  is  still  enabled 
to  maintain.  I  ask  him  to  throw  all  the 
weight  of  his  Government  into  the  scale  in 
favour  of  Italian  freedom  and  independence. 
I  trust  that,  acting  in  concert  with  France 
— to  whom  Italy  really  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude — ^he  will  be  able  not  only  to 
regulate  the  future  of  Italy  upon  a  basis 
of  honourable  and  independent  existence, 
but  alsu  to  secure  the  independence  and 
neutrality  of  that  ancient  and  magnanimous 
republic  which,  amidst  the  shock  of  sur- 
rounding nations,  has  stood,  and  happily 
still  stands,  as  a  beacon  of  political  liberU 
and  the  home  of  the  political  exile.  If 
the  Quvenunent  do  not  follow  a  statesmaa- 
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like  and  honourable  policy  in  this  matter 
.  they  will  not  meet  with  the  support  of 
this  House,  but  if  they  can  assure  the 
House  and  can  prove  that  their  policy 
'  has  been  not  an  unnecessary  intermeddling 
with  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  or  been 
formed  m  subservience  to  the  views  of 
other  nations,  but  has  been  directed  to 
bringing  the  legitimate  influence  of  Eng- 
land to  secure  the  independence  and  free- 
dom of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  tell  them  tliat  they  will  secure 
to  themselves  not  only  the  sympathy  and 
affection  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in 
those  countries,  but  they  will  be  able  to 
count  upon  that  best  reward  of  their  ser- 
vices, tliat  best  guarantee  for  the  success 
of  their  policy,  which  consists  in  the  confi- 
dence and  approval  of  every  friend  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty. 

Sib  GEORQE  GRET  :  Sir.  I  do  not 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  dissent 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  from  the 
observations  which  have  been  addressed  to 
the  House  by  the  ,two  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
have  moved  and  seconded  this  Motion, 
not  only  with  remarkable  force  and  elo- 
quence, but  in  entire  unison  with  the  feel- 
ings which  pervade  this  House  nnd  the 
country.  This  question  is  undoubtedly 
Ope  of  European  interest,  it  is  one  to  which 
public  attention  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent  has  been  much  and  justly  di- 
rected, and  it  is  one  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment are  ready  to  admit  the  House  has  a 
perfect  right  to  demand  full  informatiofi 
as  to  the  policy  which  they  have  pursued 
as  guardians  of  the  public  honour  iii  nego- 
tiations with  foreign  countries.  The  Go- 
yernment,  therefore,  give  a  ready  assent 
to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  for  papers,  and  they  are  willing 
to  lay  on  the  table,  at  an  early  day,  all  the 
papers  which  he  desires,  with  the  trifling 
but  usual  insertion  of  the  word,  *'or  ex- 
tracts" after  copies,  &c.  But  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  any  protracted  discussion 
vould  be  more  satisfactory  when  the  House 
10  in  possession  of  the  popers,  and  when 
hon.  Gentlemen  have  bad  the  fullest  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  course  which  the 
Gorernment  has  taken  in  this  matter  both 
with  regard  to  France  and  Sardinia.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  made 
this  Motion  has  expressed  a  hope  that 
there  would  be  a  unanimous  expression  of 
opinion  on  this  subject ;  but,  though  on 
the  present  Motion  there  is  no  opportunity 
afforded  of  formally  recording  our  opinion, 
yet  I  am  sure  that  no  hon.  Member  who 


rises  to  address  the  House  will  differ  from 
the  two  hon.  Members  in  the  general 
tenor  and  purport  of  the  opinions  which 
they  have  expressed.  There  is  no  man  in 
this  House,  1  am  sure,  who  will  not  join 
with  them  in  earnestly  deprecating  the 
annexation  of  Savoy,  not  upon  the  ground 
of  any  specific  interest  which  this  country 
has  in  that  annexation,  but  because  of  the 
consequences  to  which  it  would  lead,  the 
mistrust  it  would  occasion,  and,  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  well  said,  of  the 
unsettlcment  of  Europe  which  it  would 
create.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  hon. 
Baronet. who  seconded  the  Motion,  if  he 
had  read  these  papers,  would  not  have 
assumed  that  certain  things  were  possible 
with  respect  to  which  he  desires  a  dis- 
claimer from  us.  For  instance,  he  wished 
us  to  disclaim  that  in  entering  into  that 
Commercial  Treaty  we  had  any  political 
object — that  we  were  actuated  by  subser- 
vience to  France — that  the  Treaty  had 
any  connection  whatever  with  the  annexa- 
tion of  Savoy.  That  disclaimer  I  am 
perfectly  prepared  to  make  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  in  the  most  explicit 
terms.  Our  hands  are  perfectly  free,  and 
when  the  papers  are  produced  it  will  be 
seen  that,  notwithstanding  the  Commercial 
Treaty,  the  Government  have  explained  to 
France,  in  clear  and  unambiguous  terms, 
the  views  which  they  entertain  with  respect 
to  the  annexation  of  Savoy.  One  word  as 
to  the  despatch  of  my  noble  Friend  near 
nie,  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
The  hon.  Baronet  who  seconded  the  Motion 
objected  to  the  proposals  made  by  my  noble 
Friend  the  Foreign  Secretary  for  the  set- 
tlement of  Italy  as  being  a  departure 
from  the  neutrality  which  this  country 
ought  to  observe,  and  as  giving,  in  the 
proposal  to  annex  Tuscany  to  Piedmont,  a 
pretence  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to 
ask  for  the  annexation  of  Savoy.  When 
the  whole  correspondence  is  on  the  table, 
however,  the  hon.  Baronet,  as  well  as  the 
House,  will  see  that  the  charge  of  departing 
from  the  principle  of  neutrality  is  un- 
founded, and  that  the  despatch  in  question 
is  in  conformity  with  the  policy  which  the 
Government  have  uniformly  pursued,  which 
was  to  leave  to  the  people  of  Italy  the 
right  to  chooso  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  liberty  of  expressing  their 
opinions  on  the  settlement  of  their  own 
affairs.  The  policy  of  the  Government 
has  been  uniformly  directed  to  that  end. 
The  Government  earnestly  desire  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  Europe.   But  one  essen- 
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tial  element  in  the  tranquillitjf  of  Europe 
18  the  contentment  and  good  government 
of  the  people  of  Italy,  and  those  two  objects 
con  never  be  secured  unless  the  people  of 
Italy  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  own  wishes.  It  is  to  secure 
them  this  power  that  the  efforts  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  been  directed. 
That  is  a  policy  which  I  believe  to  be 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  intentions 
of  the  House  and  of  the  country,  and  I 
trust  the  result  will  prove  that  it  has  not 
been  pursued  in  vain.  Although,  proba- 
bly, other  Members  may  desire  to  express 
their  opinions  on  this  subject,  I  hope  we 
shall  not  be  led,  in  the  absence  of  the 
papers,  into  any  protracted  debate  on  the 
subject ;  but  with  such  an  expression  of 
opinion  as  has  been  already  elicited  from 
the  House,  and  as  hon.  Members  may 
desire  further  to  give,  that  we  shall  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  that  business  which 
it  was  yesterday  generally  understood 
would  occupy  our  attention. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  Although  this  sub- 
ject. Sir,  has  been  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  in  two  speeches  of 
singular  eloquence  and  ability,  both  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  and  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel),  I  think  that 
after  the  promise  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  who  last  addressed  us,  it  will,  on  the 
whole,  bo  more  convenient  that  we  should 
refrain  from  giving  any  opinion  on  the 
subject  generally  until  the  papers  have 
been  laid  on  the  table.  At  the  same  time 
I  must  say  that  I  was  not  surprised  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bridgwater  should  have  made 
this  Motion,  for  although  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, has  expressed  their  extreme  willing. 
nesB  and  prompt  readiness  to  afford  all 
the  information  in  their  power,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say  that  the  present  quick- 
ness  in  producing  papers— which  must  be 
very  gratifying  to  those  hon.  Members  who 
require  information — is  rather  a  novel  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  had  it  been  displayed 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Session  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  to  the  House. 
Hon.  Members  may  not,  perhaps,  forgot 
the  inquiry  which  I  made  on  the  2nd  of 
this  month  with  respect  to  these  provinces 
of  Nice  and  Savoy,  and  the  unsatisfactory 
reply  which  I  received  from  the  noble  Lord; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  chief  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  in  another  House  of  Parliament, 
had  made  an  admission  which  seemed  after- 
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wards  to  be  regi-etted,  that  I  was  enabled 
to  come  to  this  House  and  to  urge  an  in- 
quiry upon  that  admission  which  it  was  im- 
possible nny  longer  to  meet  with  silence. 
What,  however,  was  even  then  the  answer 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs?  Why,  he  told  us  this— 
that  communications  had  certainly  passed 
between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  Government  of  Prance  on  the  subject 
of  the  possible  annexation  of  Savoy  to  the 
French  Empire,  but  they  were  dated  so  far 
back,  I  think,  as  last  July  ;  and  certainly 
the  impression  conveyed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  was  that  the  whole  question 
had  died  away,  that  it  was  not  one  of  that 
urgent  and  pressing  interest  which  it  is 
now  universally  recognized  to  bo.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  House  was  en 
tirely  thrown  off  its  guard.  An  inquiry 
was  made  five  days  afterwards  by  an  hon. 
Friend  of  mine  who  was  in  possession  of 
authentic  information,  and  it  was  not  until 
he  had  produced  that  information  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  prepared  to 
meet  the  House  with  the  frankness  with 
which  I  think  it  is  always  wise  on  these 
subjects  for  Ministers  to  treat  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  thought  it  due  to  myself 
and  others  who  proposed  to  inquire  into 
this  important  matter  to  make  these  ob- 
servations ;  but  I  shall  scrupulously  refrain 
from  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion. When  the  papers  are  in  our  posses- 
sion I  am  sure  we  shnll  all  feel  that  no 
more  important  documents  could  be  placed 
in  our  hands,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  grave  deliberation. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNES  said,  he 
concurred  in  the  belief  that  another  time 
might  better  be  chosen  for  this  discussion, 
but  he  wished  to  make  one  observation. 
He  trusted  the  House,  in  the  absence  of 
authentic  information,  would  be  cautious  in 
allowing  itself  to  be  led  away  by  mere  idle 
rumours  oi  pactes  defamille,  or  any  other 
arrangement  whatever ;  but  would  wait 
until  the  papers  were  laid  before  them. 
Until  that  was  done  he  hoped  they  would 
not  attach  full  credence  to  the  theory  of 
his  two  hon.  Friends,  which,  though  made 
in  the  best  possible  spirit,  was,  neverthe- 
less based  on  mere  assertions,  and  impli- 
cated not  only  the  good  faith  and  honour 
of  the  French  Government  but  also  the 
freedom  and  integrity  of  the  Ring  of  Sar- 
dinia, who  was  represented  as  abandoning 
the  subjects  of  his  own  hereditary  posses- 
sions. He  was  informed,  on  authority  as 
good  as  any  which  his  bon.  and  learned 
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Friend  had  cited,  that  the  reply  given  by 
the  Sardinian  Government  to  this  proposi- 
tion  of  annexation  was  conveyed  in  the 
simple  and  dignified  words — *'  We  cannot 
bargain  away  men/'  or,  as  it  seemed  the 
fashion  that  evening  to  express  themselves 
in  French,  **Nous  ne  pouvons  pas  mar- 
chander  Us  Jummes.**  The  free  desires 
of  the  people  of  Savoy  in  no  way  tended 
towards  a  change  in  their  political  posi- 
tion, nor  had  they  ony  wish  to  alter  their 
political  allegiance,  and  he  did  not  believe 
that  any  change  in  their  position  would 
take  place,  unless  they  entirely  concurred 
in  the  arrangement. 

Mb.  BOWYER  said,  he  was  willing  to 
believe  what  had  been  stated  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  that  the  corre- 
spondence, when  produced,  would  prove 
that  Her  Majesty  s  Government  had  all 
through  been  opposed  to  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France,  but  he 
thought  official  men  were  apt  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  correspondence.  What 
he  complained  of  was  that  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government,  however,  in 
Italy  had  been  marked  by  an  abnegation 
of  those  principles  of  public  law  by  which 
the  relations  of  countries  had  hitherto  been 
governed,  and  on  which  all  civil  politics 
must  ultimately  depend  ;  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  if  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  not  encouraged  rebellion,  annexation, 
demonstrations,  and  schemes  of  settlement 
in  different  countries  by  upsetting  the 
treaties  on  which  international  law  had 
previously  been  based,  nothing  would  ever 
have  been  heard  of  this  proposal  for  an- 
nezing  Savoy  to  France.  Few  events  in 
the  recent  history  of  Italy  had  given  him 
more  concern  than  the  position  in  which 
the  Sardinian  monarchy  was  placed  by  the 
ambitious  and  unprincipled  policy  of  Count 
Cavour.  On  both  public  and  private  grounds 
he  felt  great  respect  for  and  even  attach- 
ment to  the  illustrious  house  of  Savoy,  and 
he  saw  with  much  pain  the  humiliating 
and  dangerous  position  in  which  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  the  head  of  that  house,  was 
placed.  No  doubt  a  considerable  increase 
of  territory  had  been  acquired  in  Lom- 
bardy.  But  it  had  been  acquired  by  means 
of  an  unjust  war,  and  he  believed  that 
this  apparent  aggrandizement  would  cause 
the  ruin  of  that  ancient  and  illustrious 
dynasty.  The  King  of  Sardinia  had  been 
involved  in  an  unjust  quarrel  by  promises 
of  assistance  on  the  part  of  Fvance.  A 
time  would  probably  come  when  France 


would  no  longer  be  prepared  to  march 
armies  into  Italy  to  support  the  King  of 
Sardinia;  and  Austria,  backed  by  Ger- 
many, and  possibly  by  Russia,  would  once 
more  take  possession  of  Lombardy,  and 
perhaps  march  to  Genoa  and  Turin.  They 
were  told  that  France  had  gone  into  Italy 
from  a  love  of  Italian  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, but  the  real  motives  were  now 
apparent,  and  the  tortuous  policy  which 
had  dictated  the  whole  proceeding.  The 
consummation  of  the  humiliation  of  the 
Sardinian  Monarch  was  this  project  which 
had  been  assented  to  for  the  separation  of 
the  countries  of  Savoy  nnd  Nice  from  his 
Crown.  He  (Mr.  Bowyer)  remembered 
another  King  of  Sardinia,  bearing  the  samo 
name  as  the  present  monarch — Victor 
Emmanuel,  who  with  a  very  small  force 
had  gallantly  defended  the  passes  of  Savoy 
against  a  French  army  for  a  considerable 
time.  That  gallant  monarch,  he  felt  sure, 
would  rather  have  placed  his  head  upon 
the  block  than  relinquish  the  ancient  in- 
heritance of  his  house — the  place  where 
for  nearly  eight  centuries  his  ancestors  had 
been  buried — and  from  which  the  name  of 
their  dynasty  was  derived.  It  would  here- 
after be  a  sarcasm  to  stylo  them  princes  of 
the  house  of  Savoy.  In  this  question  of 
annexation  the  House  might  discern  an 
indication  and  example  of  the  policy  which 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  pursuing. 
A  plan  was  adopted  for  transferring  these 
provinces  to  France,  and  now  we  learn 
what  the  plan  was  ;  money  was  expended, 
secret  agents  employed,  and  public  mani- 
festations, or  what  were  called  such,  in 
favour  of  France  were  made.  He  thought 
English  statesmen  should  hear  with  dis- 
trust what  was  published  of  these  mani- 
festations in  other  countries.  Before  ho 
left  Rome,  he  was  told  by  one  of  the 
Ministers  that  a  public  manifestation  in 
favour  of  France  would  soon  be  made  in 
that  city.  It  did  take  place ;  but  the 
thing  was  perfectly  understood,  how  it 
was  managed  and  where  the  money  came 
from.  Another  strong  French  manifesta- 
tion had  been  managed  in  Nice.  It  all 
indicated  an  ambitious  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Emperor,  to  which  they' 
ought  all  to  open  their  eyes.  He  should 
rejoice  in^  the  good  understanding  between 
France  and  England.  It  was  for  the 
interest  of  both  countries,  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  that  those  countries  should  be  on 
good  terms ;  but  he  thought  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  friendly  feeling  was  a  very  diffe- 
rent thing  to  the  policy  of  subserviency  he 
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had  remarked,  and  with  great  regret,  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty *8   GoYemment. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  knew  verj  well 
how  to  manage  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
He  knew  lie  had  only  to  talk  liheralisni 
to  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  about  *'  civil  and  religious  liberty 
all    over  the   world,"   and  to  use   other 
phrases  of  the  same  kind,  and  he  could 
lead  him  as  he  pleased.     Under  this  influ- 
ence. Her  Majesty's  Government  had  been 
induced  to  sanction  an  unprincipled  policy, 
a    policy    of   intrigue,  of    annexation,   a 
policy  of  everything    that    could  disturb 
mankind  ;    and  which,  if  carried  further, 
would  unsettle  the  whole  of  Europe  and 
lead  to  some  great  convulsion.     He  would 
not  go  into  any  discussion  of  the  affairs  of 
Italy  ;  but  he  would  mention  one  fact  that 
showed   the  danger  of  playing   into    the 
hands    of    France.      What    occurred    in 
Florence  ?     There  the  Minister  accredited 
by  Sardinia  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
M.   Boncompagni,    who  was   in    constant 
communication  and  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  Duke,  that  Minister,  at  the  instigation 
of  France  and  Sardinia,  conspired  to  over- 
throw the  Prince  to  whom  he  was  accredited, 
and  at  whose  Court  he  resided.     He  was 
made  the  means  of  conveying  money  to  the 
officers  of  the  Tuscan  troops;  he  corrupted 
the  army  and  brought  about  the  revolu- 
tion.    When  it  was  completed  that  Minis- 
ter, accredited  to  the  Court  of  Tuscany, 
became    the   head    of   the    revolutionary 
Government    established    on    the    expul- 
sion of  the  Grand  Duke.     He  was  after- 
wards   appointed   a   sort  of  Viceroy  over 
Central    Italy.     Not  one  word  had  been 
said   by  Her    Majesty's    Government    in 
reprobation    of   such    conduct.     And    by 
not  protesting  against  such  (iishonourable 
proceedings  they  were  abetting  a  system 
subversive,  not  only  of  all  political  security, 
but    of   the    mere    principles    of    honour 
between     man     and    man,    and    without 
which   they  should   all   be    picking   each 
other's  pockets,  and  cutting  each  other's 
throats.     After  this  transaction,  the  next 
thing  was  the  landing  of  French  troops  at 
Leghorn  to  assist  the  revolutionary  party; 
and  by  this  means  the  Emperor  subverted 
the  Governments  of  what  were  called  the 
Dukes,  and  caused  the  insurrection  in  the 
Romagna.     It  was  done  only  by  a  foreign 
invasion.    The  Government  should  have  its 
eyes  opened  by  such  a  system.    The  object 
of  the  Emperor  was  by  keeping  every  state 
'"^  a  condition  of  uncertainty,  and  by  foment- 
revolutions,  to  obtain  a  paramount  power 
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in  Italy.  He  now  refused  to  have  Tuscany 
annexed  to  Sardinia  unless  Savoy  was  an- 
nexed to  France.  He  thus  showed  how 
false  were  his  professions  of  disinterested- 
ness when  he  invaded  Italy.  He  said 
everything  should  be  done  in  Italy  without 
foreign  intervention;  yet  he  had  50,000 
men  in  Lombardy,  and  a  large  military 
force  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Wherever 
there  was  a  movement  in  Italy,  there  some 
connection  of  the  Emperor  was  found  ac- 
tively promoting  it.  Thus  at  Bologna  there 
was  Count  Pcpoli,  a  relation  of  the  Em- 
peror by  marriage,  and  receiving  a  pension 
from  him.  The  Emperor  intended  to  make 
the  Mediterranean  a  "  French  lake,"  and 
he  would  succeed  in  doing  it.  Yet  they 
always  spoke  of  him  as  their  faithful  Ally; 
but  if  he  were  not  the  master  of  600,000 
soldiers  they  would  talk  of  him  in  a  very 
different  tone.  The  nohle  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  of  late  years 
pursued  a  system  of  bullying  the  weak  and 
truckling  to  the  strong  which  was  dis- 
creditable to  this  country.  Violent  attacks 
were  made  on  the  Government  of  the  Pope 
and  the  King  of  Naples.  The  noble  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  noble  Vis- 
count had  repeatedly  spoken  of  that  King 
with  contempt  and  sarcasm.  All  this  was 
directed  against  a  Government  supposed  to 
be  weak.  All  Governments  known  to  be 
strong  were  treated  with  respect.  They 
heard  nothing  said  of  the  French  deporta- 
tions to  Cayenne,  of  the  French  police,  of 
tho  total  destruction  of  all  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech  in  France.  Nor  did 
they  hear  anything  of  the  suppression  of 
liberty  of  thought  and  speech  in  Italy, 
where  liberty  was  supposed  to  reign.  They 
heard  nothing  of  these  things,  done  by 
tho  instigation  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  ;  but  he  roust  always  be  spoken  of 
with  respect  ;  nay,  he  was  eulogized  in 
terms  of  the  most  fulsome  adulation.  He 
did  not  say  this  was  not  prudent ;  but  he 
did  not  think  it  magnanimous  ;  he  did  not 
think  it  even  wise;  and  of  this  he  was 
quite  sure — it  was  not  English.  The 
people  were  beginning  to  open  their  eyes 
to  this  system.  He  had  heard  it  said  that 
this  country  had  never  since  1814  stood 
higher,  so  far  as  regarded  her  relations 
with  foreign  Powers,  than  she  did  at  the 
present  moment.  Yet  notwithstanding  that 
statement,  we  were  going  to  content  our- 
selves with  entering  a  simple  protest  against 
the  march  of  French  troops  into  Savoy. 
He  saw  nothing  dignified  in  mere  protesta- 
tions which  were  no  more  than  an  admission 
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of  impotency.  The  reason  wh  j  we  pursued 
a  oourse  such  as  that  was,  that  the  Goyern- 
meut  hnd  placed  themselves  altogether  in 
the  hands  of  France,  partly  because  they 
thought  the  independence  of  Italy  might 
result  from  her  interference  in  its  affairs, 
partly  because  they  entertained  the  expec- 
tation tliat  ilio  Emperor  of  the  French 
tnight  do  something  against  the  Pope,  and 
partly  also  because  they  felt  an  interest  in 
the  constitutional  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and 
desired  to  see  its  territories  extended.  But, 
although  the  Ministers  of  England  were 
80  completely  bound  up  with  France,  he 
did  not  think  her  people  were  so  ;  and  he, 
therefore,  hoped  we  should  adopt  a  policy 
more  consistent  with  our  interests  and  the 
welfare  of  Europe. 

Mr.  WARRE  contended  that,  as  the 
happiest  consequences  had  flowed  from 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  troops  from 
the  Romagna,  so  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  troops  from  Rome  would  be  likely 
to  be  followed  by  equally  beneficial  results. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  concur  in  the  pecu- 
liar view  of  the  question  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just 
spoken  adyocated,  while  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  correspondence  which  the  learned 
Gentlemen  had  criticized  was  of  a  nature 
to  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Again  the  panegyric  bestowed  upon  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  was  utterly  devoid  of  foun- 
dation. He  did  not  blame  the  Holy  Father 
individually,  but  the  system  on  which  his 
Government  was  based.  It  was  his  firm 
belief  that  if  the  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion were  carried  out  and  Central  Italy 
were  left  to  emancipate  herself,  the  free- 
dom of  a  land  whose  prosperity  the  nation 
at  large  had  so  much  at  heart  would,  not- 
withstanding all  the  complications  by  which 
her  progress  to  independence  was  beset, 
ultimately  be  secured. 

Mb.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  he 
would  suggest  that  as  the  discussion  had, 
in  deference  to  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment, been  carried  on  only  within  a  certain 
Hmit,  an  early  day,  when  the  subject  might 
be  more  fully  entered  into,  should  be  fixed. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  that  he  hoped 
that  as  the  speeches  which  had  been  de- 
livered that  evening  on  the  question  before 
the  House  were  calculated  to  produce  a 
great  effect  on  the  country,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
would  inform  hon.  Members  whether  he 
would  lay  the  papers  relating  to  the  ques- 


tion on  the  table  of  the  House  at  an  early 
day,  in  order  that  the  discussion  might  be 
resumed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  There  hare 
been  certain  observations  made  in  the 
course  of  the  present  discussion,  and  eer« 
tain  questions  raised,  which  I  think  require 
some  explanation  at  my  hands.  I  may  in 
the  first  place  state,  in  reply  to  my  hon. 
Friend  who  has  just  spoken  (Mr.  Kinnaird), 
that  the  papers  to  which  he  refers  are 
already  in  print,  and  will  be  produced 
within  a  day  or  two  ;  and  while  upon  this 
point  I  may  remark  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucks  seems  to 
think  that  I*have  shown  reluctance  to  give 
information  on  this  subject  to  the  House. 
[Mr.  -DidRAELi :  I  said  you  refused  to 
produce  the  papers.]  Well,  the  truth  is, 
that  when  a  question  was  asked  upon  this 
point  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  a 
former  occasion,  I  replied  in  accordance 
with  what  was  the  exact  state  of  the  facts 
as  they  existed  at  that  time.  Some  days 
after  that  question  was  put  to  me  a  discus- 
sion with  respect  to  the  contemplated  an- 
nexation of  Savoy  to  France  arose  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  in  which  my 
noble  Friend  the  President  of  the  Council 
took  part,  and  I  placed  in  his  hand  de- 
spatches relating  to  the  question,  which  I 
had  received  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  the  discussion  camo  on,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able  to  explain  the  posi- 
tion in  which  this  question  stood.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  therefore  at  once 
perceive  that  I  could  not  produce  the 
papers  for  which  he  asked  at  the  time  at 
which  he  mentioned  the  subject  in  this 
House.  I  may  say  generally,  with  respect 
to  the  production  of  papers,  that  I  think 
there  are  certain  rules  to  which  we  ought 
to  adhere*  When  in  our  correspondence 
with  a  Foreign  Government  we  have  stated 
the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  it 
is  not  desirable  to  lay  the  despatch  contain- 
ing those  views  before  the  House,  until  the 
Foreign  Government  to  which  it  is  ad« 
dressed  has  had  time  to  receive  and  to  re- 
turn an  answer  to  it,  if  it  should  deem  it 
right  to  do  so.  I,  it  is  true,  addressed  a 
despatch  to  Earl  Cowley,  to  be  submitted 
to  M.  Thouvenel,  which  has  not  been  an- 
swered, but  we  have  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing it,  because  it  might  have  been  an- 
swered before  now  if  it  had  been  deemed 
desirable  to  reply  to  it.  I  may  now  observe 
that  I  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the 
speeches  of  my  hon.  Friends  who  proposed 
and  seconded  the  present  Motion.     I  muit 
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at  the  same  time  say,  with  reipect  to  that 
family  compact  to  which  one  of  my  hon. 
Friends  alluded,  that  we  have  no  diplo- 
matic information  to  the  effect  that  such  a 
treaty  an  he  de&crihes  was  entered  into 
hefore  the  war  broke  out  between  France 
and  Sardinia ;  and  I  believe  both  have 
repeatedly  denied  that  any  such  treaty 
exists.  That  the  question  which  is  in- 
volved in  this  discussion  has  been  ond  is 
Btill  agitated  I  cannot  deny  ;  and  I  may 
perhaps  now  proceed  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
remarks  which  fell  from  (he  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tam  worth  (Sir  R.  Peel)  with 
respect  to  it.  He  said  very  fairly,  alluding 
to  the  condition  of  Chablais  and  Faucigny, 
that  the  Powers  of  Europe  guaranteed  the 
neutrality  of  those  territories ;  that  if  they 
pass  into  the  possession  of  France  that 
guarantee  will  have  been  of  no  effect,  and 
he  expressed  a  hope  that  no  such  arrange- 
ment will  be  made.  Now,  I  think  if  the 
subject  were  confined  to  that  part  of  Savoy 
which  borders  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  it 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to 
obtain  from  France  the  cession  of  that 
territory  to  Switaerland.  We  did  not 
however  look  to  that  object.  What  we 
wished  was  to  preserve  the  whole  of  Savoy, 
and  we  did  not  discuss  the  particular  ques- 
tion to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  alluded, 
and  on  which,  no  doubt,  Switzerland  looks 
with  intense  anxiety.  Another  sub- 
ject to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  alluded 
was  the  four  points  to  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  proposed  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  Italy.  I  beg  the 
hon.  Baronet  to  consider  what  was  the 
state  of  affairs  just  immediately  previous 
to  the  proposal  of  a  Congress.  The 
Austrian  Government  had  declared  that  if 
a  single  Sardinian  soldier  should  go  into 
Central  Italy  they  would  at  once  march 
their  troops  to  oppose  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Emperor  of  France  de- 
clared to  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  that  the  moment  a  single  Austrian 
soldier  crossed  the  Po,  the  French  army 
would  be  marched  to  oppose  them.  Consider 
how  critical,  how  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  Europe,  such  a  state  of  things  must 
necessarily  be.  The  remedy  was  to  open 
the  Congress.  It  was  said  this  extremely 
critical  and  dangerous  state  of  things 
cannot  last  much  longer,  l)ecause  the 
Congress  is  about  to  meet,  and  will  pro- 
vide a  remedy.  But  then  it  was  agreed 
by  France,  in  communication  with  Austria, 
^at  the  Congress  should  bo  indefinitely 
Hponed,  and  at  the  same  time  none  of 
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these  declarations  wero  withdrawn.  There 
was  the  same  danger,  if  occasion  arose, 
that  Sardinian  troops  might  be  marched  by 
order  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  of  Austrian 
troops  being  marched  to  resist  them,  and 
of  a  French  army  being  marched  to  resist 
the  Austrians.  Was  it  not  natural  for 
a  Power  anxious  for  the  peace  of  Europe, 
that  dreaded  the  renewal  of  the  war,  to 
make  propositions  which  they  thought 
might  prevent  the  renewal  of  such  a 
calamity  ?  We  did  make  those  propo- 
sitions. The  first  was,  that  neither 
France  nor  Austria  should  intervene  in 
the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Central 
Italy  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
European  Powers.  We  did  not,  it  is  true, 
obtain  the  assent  of  Austria  to  that  pro- 
position, but  this  we  did  obtain — a  declara- 
tion, made  both  at  Vienna  and  in  London, 
that  the  Austrian  Government  wished  no 
more  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Italy 
beyond  their  own  frontier  ;  that  we  might 
rely  on  it,  although  Austria  would  not 
give  up  claims  she  thought  just,  although 
she  would  not  give  up  treaties  which  bound 
her  to  maintain  the  rights  of  certain  Sove- 
reigns, yet  she  had  no  wish  or  intention  to 
maintain  those  treaties  by  force  of  arms. 
Thip  alone  we  looked  upon  as  a  great 
gain  and  a  great  security  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  peace  of  Europe.  Then  we 
went  further  in  the  fourth  proposition,  and 
said  that  if  the  States  of  Central  Italy 
determined  upon  any  form  of  government 
for  themselves  wo  should  object  to  any 
attempt  by  force  of  arms  to  overthrow  that 
Government,  and  if  the  Government  they 
selected  should  be  in  favour  of  annexation 
to  Sardinia,  wo  should  not  object  to  that 
arrangement.  This  was  in  conformity  with 
the  whole  principles  we  contended  for  from 
June  to  January — namely,  that  the  Italian 
people  themselves  should  decide  with  regard 
to  their  own  government.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Bowyer), 
I  am  happy  to  see,  has  been  able  to  speak 
his  mind  to-night.  It  must  have  been  very 
painful  to  him,  charged  as  he  was  with 
the  whole  sentiments  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Cardinal,  not  to  have  been  able  to  express 
his  views  before  this  time.  We  have  now 
heard  those  opinions — we  have  now  hoard 
what  the  hon.  Gentleman  thinks  of  the 
*'  manifestations*'  of  public  opinion  in  Cen- 
tral Italy.  He  seems  to  think  that  those 
**  manifestations*'  are  not  of  much  value. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  '*  manifestations"  of 
no  value,  but  there  are  also  *'  manifesta- 
tions" caused  by  bad  government  and  which 
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are  api  to  be  symptoms  of  rerolution.  The 
hoo.  Qentleman  has  perhaps  heard  of  a 
*'  manifestation*'  that  took  place  once  on 
Hounslow  Heath.  There  was  an  {tdviser 
of  the  Sovereign  in  those  days  who  was 
asked  by  the  King  what  it  meant.  Such 
an  adviser  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  said  it 
was  nothing  ;  it  was  only  the  soldiers 
shouting  for  the  acquittal  of  the  seven 
Bishops  ;  but  the  King  knew  very  well 
what  that  was  ;  he  knew  very  well  what  a 
**  manifestation"  meant,  and  he  saw  the 
danger  which  threatened  his  throne  on  that 
occasion.  It  is  dangerous  for  Sovereigns 
to  rely  on  such  advisers  as  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, who  seems  to  think  that  discontent 
is  to  be  appeased  and  revolution  prevented 
by  merely  telling  Princes  to  go  on  with 
their  Government  exactly  as  it  i^.  We 
have  heard  of  Princes  who  had  violated 
the  fundamental  compact  under  which  they 
sat  on  the  throne,  and  who  withdrew  from 
their  dominions  ;  and  such  appears  to  be 
the  case  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany — 
a  case  very  similar  to  that  which  on  one 
occasion  happened  in  this  country.  Sir, 
with  regard  to  this  immediate  question,  I 
have  one  thing  further  to  say.  Whatever 
the  o)ore  yiolent  newspapers  of  France 
may  say,  although  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  excited  opinion  in  France  in  fayour 
of  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  is  a  course  which  the  Emperor 
in  his  wisdom  will  long  hesitate  before  he 
finally  determines  to  adopt  it.  I  cannot 
but  see — every  one  must  see — that  it  would 
produce  distrust  for  two  reasons.  The  one 
is  that  such  a  policy  would  be  in  contra- 
diction to  the  proclamation — that  magnifi- 
cent proclamation,  I  must  call  it,  even  at 
the  nsk  of  being  accused  of  flattery — 
which  the  Emperor  addressed  to  the  Italian 
people  of  Milan  ;  and  the  other  reason  it 
would  create  distrust  is  this  —  other  en- 
croachments of  France  have  beguq  in  small 
beginnings  only  on  one  side  of  the  country, 
and  yet  have  been  afterwards  carried  by 
her  armies  to  the  territorial  disturbance 
of  Europe.  I  am  afraid  if  Savoy  be  an- 
nexed to  France,  although  there  may  be  a 
meeting  at  Chambery  in  its  favour,  even 
although  the  Powers  of  Europe  might  give 
a  reluctant  assent,  it  would  be  the  pre- 
eursor  of  a  long  period  of  distrust  and 
apprehension.  I  believe  that  it  would  not 
tend  to  the  strength  of  Franco.  A  country 
sueh  as  France — inhabited  by  a  race  so 
warlike,  and  at  the  same  time  possessing 
within  itself  such  vast  resources — with  such 
wealthy  sttoh  union,  does  not  depend  for 


its  security,  its  independence,  or  even  its 
power,  upon  the  question  whether  its  fron- 
tier is  advanced  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
top  of  the  Alps,  or  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  It  depends  on  its 
own  resources,  on  the  spirit  of  its  people, 
upon  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence which  rules  in  that  people,  upon 
its  warlike  qualities,  which  from  time  to 
time  have  been  called  forth,  and  perhaps 
never  more  than  last  year  excited  the 
admiration  of  every  nation  in  Europe. 
Such  is' the  security  of  France.  We  have 
known  what  has  happened  to  France  in  our 
days.  In  1792,  before  she  acquired  Savoy, 
when  her  people  was  in  a  state  of  disunion 
and  apparent  anarchy,  when  she  was  at- 
tacked by  a  formidable  league  extending 
from  Turin  on  the  one  side  to  Berlin  on 
the  other,  she  was  able  by  her  own  innate 
strength  and  the  careful  military  disposition 
of  her  forces  to  repel  the  invader  and  even 
to  conquer  the  very  territories  from  which 
she  had  been  attacked.  The  tide  of  con- 
quest which  then  began  rolled  on  until  at 
length  her  frontier  extended  from  Hamburg 
on  the  north  to  Rome  on  the  south.  Was 
she  then  more  secure  ?  On  the  contrary, 
three  years  after  her  frontier  had  been  so 
extended  her  enemies  entered  the  capital 
of  her  dominions.  It  is,  therefore,  I  say, 
not  the  right  policy  for  France — it  is  not 
the  secure  policy  for  France,  to  attempt  to 
extend  her  frontier.  Her  present  ruler, 
without  emulating  those  brilliant  conquests 
which  his  uncle  made,  has,  as  is  well  known, 
established  his  throne  by  the  sagacity  and 
prudence  of  his  character.  Having  watched 
that  character — seeing  the  mistrust  likely 
to  be  excited,  seeing  the  apprehension  and 
even  the  hostility  that  would  arise  if  the 
Emperor  persevered  in  this  project,  I  can- 
not but  hope  that  the  project  will  be 
abandoned,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
Europe. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Address  for  "  Copies  or  Extracts  of  the  Corre- 
spondence which  has  taken  place  between  Her 
Blajesty's  Government  and  the  Govemmeots  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, in  respect  to  the  proposal  for  annexing 
Savoy  and  Nice  to  the  Empire  of  France." 

CUSTOMS  ACTS. 
REPORT. 
Mr.  MASSEY  brought  up  the  Report 
of  (/ommittee  on  the  Customs  Acts. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
when  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  give  an  expla- 
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nation  on  the  subject  of  the  additional 
Article  of  the  Treaty  which  had  been  laid 
upon  the  table  that  evening. 

The  chancellor  op  the  BXCHB- 
QUBR  said,  he  would  do  so  in  Committee. 
He  wished  them  to  more,  in  accordance 
with  the  understanding  come  to  on  the 
previous  evening,  the  Amendment  of  the 
Resolution  adopted  in  Committee  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  '«3lBt  March,  1861,"  the 
words  ''Slst  December,  I860.*'  The  re- 
solution had  reference  to  the  duties  to  be 
charged  on  wines,  for  a  given  time  from 
the  present  in  lien  of  the  duties  and  draw- 
backs of  Customs  now  charged  or  allowed. 
As  the  Resolution  originally  stood  it  im- 
posed the  3f.  duty  "until  March,  1861, 
inclusive." 

First  Resolution  read  2^,  and  amended, 
by  leaving  out,  in  line  4,  **  March  1861," 
and  inserting  "  December  1860,"  instead 
thereof;  and  by  leaving  out,  in  line  10, 
*•  March  1861."  and  inserting  *•  December 
1860,"  instead  thereof. 

Resolution,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Subsequent  Resolution  agreed  to. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Massey,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  Mr.  Laing. 


CUSTOMS  ACTS.— COMMITTEE. 

House  in  Committee,  according  to  Order; 
Mr.  Massbt  in  the  Chair. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  in  rising  to  move  the 
third  Resolution,  he  wished,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  make  the  explanation  for  which 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire had  very  reasonably  and  properly 
called  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
additional  Article  laid  on  the  table  that 
day  as  an  appendix  to  the  Commercial 
Treaty  with  Franco.  The  object  of  that 
Article  was  very  simple,  and  was  fully  ex- 
plained in  its  recital.  The  Treaty  pro- 
eeeded  on  the  principle  that  in  cases  where 
a  commodity  was  liable  to  Excise  duty  in 
England,  the  same  commodity,  when  im- 
ported from  abroad,  should  be  liable  to  a 
Customs'  duty  equal  to  the  Excise  duty 
chargeable  upon  it  when  produced  at  home, 
and  likewise  comprehending  an  allowance  for 
any  money  charges  that  might  be  entailed 
on  the  home-producer  by  the  operation  of 
the  Excise  regulation.  He  would  not  then 
enter  at  length  on  an  explanation  of  the 
point  that  arose,  but  would  simply  state 

Mr.  Ditraeli 


the  fact.  Upon  a  strict  investigation  it 
appeared  that  the  differential  duty  of  2d, 
established  in  our  law  between  colonial 
and  home  manufactured  spirits,  which 
primA  fade  constituted  the  proper  allow- 
ance  to  be  made  to  the  British  distiller  on 
account  of  the  cost  to  which  he  was  put 
by  the  indirect  operation  of  the  Bxcisa  re- 
gulations, did  not,  however,  amount  to  a 
full  compensation  for  those  regulations. 
It,  therefore,  became  necessary  to  make 
some  provision  for  putting  the  British  dis- 
tiller on  a  footing  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
equality  with  the  Foreign  distiller,  now  that 
he  was  about  to  be  subjected  to  a  general, 
and  perhaps  a  sharp  competition.  The 
state  of  the  case  was  accordingly  made 
known  to  the  French  Government,  who 
met  it  in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  liberality, 
agreeing  with  the  greatest  readiness  that 
the  general  principle  of  the  Treaty,  which 
recognised  compensation  for  Excise  regnla« 
tions  as  well  as  for  Excise  duty,  should  be 
applied  to  this  particular  case  with  greater 
accuracy  than  in  the  body  of  the  Treaty 
as  it  stood.  On  that  account  the  change 
had  been  made  in  the  scale  of  duties  upon 
spirits,  which  he  should  explain  more 
specifically  when  they  came  to  vote  on  the 
Resolution  relating  to  that  subject.  The 
additional  Article  of  the  Treaty  reciting 
the  grounds  of  the  proceeding,  likewise 
recited  that  the  duty  on  French  brandies 
and  other  spirits  should  be  raised  to  a  point 
beyond  that  indicated  in  the  body  of  the 
Treaty ,*and  of  course,  also,  to  the  point  in- 
dicated in  the  amended  Resolution  now  on 
the  table.  He  should  then  move  the  third 
of  his  amended  Resolutions, — 

,,Tbat  the  duties  of  Customs  chargeable 
upon  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
herein  after  mentioned,  imported  into  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  shall  cease  and  de- 
termine, namely,  '  Agates,  or  Cornelians, 
set.'  " 

Sir  EDWARD  GROG  AN  said»  that  as 
far  as  the  explanation  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  went,  it  was  satisfactory, 
but  he  had  hoped  it  would  go  a  little 
further,  and  would  have  indicated  a  desire 
to  do  still  more  justice  to  the  spirit  trade. 

Mr.  massey  said,  he  would  remind 
the  hon.  Member  that  the  question  now 
before  the  Committee  was  upon  the  Resolu* 
tion,  which  related  to  agates,  eomelianst 
&e.,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  spirit 
duties. 

Mr.  NBWDEGATE  said,  that  he  wish- 
ed  to  repeat  his  inquiry  whether  the  article 
of  the  Treaty  now  before  them  was  not  ap* 
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plioaUe  to  the  admission  of  the  produce 
of  the  whole  world,  as  well  as  to  the  ad- 
mission of  that  of  France  ?  On  a  former 
occAsion  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tlie 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  had,  in 
answer  to  his  question,  informed  the  House 
that  the  article  was  applicable  to  the  ad- 
mission of  French  prod  ace  only,  and  not  to 
the^  admission  of  the  produce  of  all  the 
world.  However,  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  had 
referred  to  competent  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  had  by  that  authority  been  assured 
that,  as  the  Treaty  stood,  Her  Mnjesty 
would  remain  under  an  obligation  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  to  admit  tho  com- 
modities mentioned  in  its  schedules  free  of 
duty,  whether  they  were  the  produce  of 
France  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  admitting  in 
return  only  the  produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  not  including  even  the  Colonies. 
Now,  it  appeared  to  him  that  that  was  an 
absurd  position,  for  if  it  was  the  desire  of 
the  British  Government  to  admit  the  pro- 
duce of  all  parts  of  the  world,  why  had 
they  put  themselves  under  an  obligation  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  in  order  to  do 
that  which  they  might  have  done  without 
his  assistance  ?  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  was  not  in  a  position  to  stipulate 
on  the  part  of  all  the  world  ;  and  if  he 
assumed  the  right  to  do  so  it  would  be  very 
wrong  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
admit  any  such  right  on  his  part.  Indeed 
it  was  a  manifest  absurdity  ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  matter  should  be 
re-considered  by  both  Governments.  Sup- 
posing that  Parliament  consented  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty,  whaf  would  be 
the  position  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ! 
lie  might  say  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world — to  the  ZoUverein,  to  Spain,  or 
Austria — **  Do  not  trouble  yourselves  to 
negotiate  with  England  :  she  is  bound  by 
treaty  obligations  to  me  not  in  any  case 
to  exclude  your  produce  for  the  next  ten 
years,  even  if  you-  exclude  from  your 
markets  every  article  of  her  produce  and 
manufactures."  It  was  but  Christian 
charity  to  suppose  that  that  was  an  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  negotiatbrs.  For 
ten  years,  however,  if  the  Treaty  stood, 
England  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  a 
release  from  her  obligations  ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  that  House  was  anything  more  than 
a  mere  record-office  they  would  not  accept 
such  a  stipulation. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER said  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
•eemed  to  think  that  bv  the  first  words  of 


the  5th  Article  of  the  Treaty  Her  Majesty 
had  contracted  an  engagement  with  France 
to  abolish  the  duty  on  the  importation  of 
certain  articles,  not  only  when  they  were 
imported  from  France,  but  also  from  any 
other  country.  In  fact,  to  name  one 
country  by  way  of  illustration,  that  Her 
Majesty  would  be  bound  to  receive  any  of 
the  articles  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  on  the 
terms  therein  specified,  if  they  came  from 
Japan.  [An  hon.  Mevber  :  Or  from 
Austria.]  The  Government  were  adtised 
that  that  was  not  the  real  effect  and  con- 
struction of  the  Treaty.  In  the  answer 
which  he  had  given  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
on  a  former  evening  he  had  stated  what 
they  were  advised  would  be  its  true  effect 
and  construction.  It  was  undoubtedly 
true  that  in  the  fifth  and  other  Articles  it 
was  not  stipulated  that  the  commodities, 
the  duties  upon  which  were  to  be  abolished 
or  reduced,  should  be  the  produce  of  the 
dominions  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  ;  but  the  words  were  general, 
and  it  was  a  canon  both  of  law  and  good 
sense  that  where  general  words  were  used 
they  should  be  construed  with  reference  to 
the  declared  scope  and  purpose  of  the  in-» 
strument.  That  was  in  this  case  set  forth 
in  the  preamble,  >Yhere  it  was  declared  that 
the  high  contracting  parties  "  are  equally 
animated  with  the  desire  to  draw  closer  the 
ties  of  friendship  which  unite  their  two 
peoples,  and  the  wish  to  improve  and  ex- 
tend the  relations  of  commerce  between 
their  respective  dominions  ;"  and  the  doc- 
trine upon  which  the  Government  had  pro- 
ceeded was,  that  this  preamble  indicating 
clearly  the  intention  of  the  instrument — 
which  was  indeed  plain  in  every  line— it 
was  not  open  to  any  one  to  hold  a  construe- 
tion  so  exaggerated  and  unsupported  as 
that  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  admitted 
that  his  construction  involved  an  absurdity, 
and  it  was  another  received  doctrine  that  a 
construction  which  involved  an  absurdity 
should  never  be  put  upon  any  instrument 
unless  it  was  required  by  the  words  of  the 
instrument.  In  this  case  no  such  necessity 
arose.  The  words  of  the  fifth  Article  must 
be  read  with  the  words  of  the  preamble, 
which  showed  plainly  that  this  Treaty  re- 
ferred exclusively  to  commerce  between  the 
respective  dominions  of  the  two  high  con- 
tracting parties,  and  left  no  room  for  the 
construction  proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man. 

Mr.  newdegate  said,  he  could  as- 
sure the  Committee  that  he  had  not  brought 
this  matter  forward  without  having  pre- 
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▼iously  oonsalted  high  legal  authority  on 
the  construction  of  the  whole  Treaty,  to 
ascertain  not  only  the  effect  of  the  words 
to  which  he  more  particularly  referred,  hut 
also  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  other 
words  in  any  other  part  of  the  document 
which  would  he  held  to  mitigate  the  ah- 
surdity  of  which  he  had  spoken,  and  he  was 
advised  that  there  were  not.  He  hoped  the 
Attorney  Qeneral  would,  hy  fayouring  the 
Committee  with  his  opinion,  he  ahlo  to  re- 
lieye  him  from  the  impression  on  his  mind. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
that  he  understood  the  difficulty  arose 
this  way.  The  5th  Article  of  the  Treaty 
was,  '*  Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to 
recommend  to  Parliament  to  enahlo  Her  to 
abolish  the  duties  on  the  following  articles." 
The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
thought  this  amounted  to  an  engagement, 
not  only  with  France,  but  with  every  nation 
in  Europe.  Were  it  not  for  the  circumstance 
that  a  high  legal  authority  had  given  an 
adverse  opinion,  he  (the  Attorney  General) 
would  not  have  found  any  difficulty  in  the 
clause.  The  Treaty  was  a  contract  between 
the  two  nations  alone.  France  did  not  con- 
tract on  behalf  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe, 
neither  did  Great  Britain  bind  any  other 
nation  in  Europe.  It  would  be  a  great 
absurdity  for  France  or  for  Great  Britain 
to  contract  on  behalf  of  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe,  without  any  engagement  with 
them  to  do  so.  The  result  was  that  the 
Treaty  as  a  contract  could  not  bind  any 
other  Power  in  Europe  ;  its  obligations 
rested  with  the  two  Powers  alone.  The 
Treaty  was  between  two  parties — they  were 
the  domini — they  could  alone  release,  alter, 
or  discharge,  that  contract.  The  koy  to 
the  construction  of  the  Treaty  was  plainly 
enough  given  in  the  preamble,  in  which 
the  motivo  which  animated  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  was  declared  to  bo  a 
desire  to  promote  the  mutual  interests  of 
the  two  countries  and  draw  closer  the  ties 
of  friendship  between  them. 

Mb.  AYRTON  said,  he  would  submit 
that  although  the  commerce  of  England 
with  other  nations  than  France  was  not 
affected  by  the  Treaty,  yet  France  had  ob- 
tained by  it  the  right  of  introducing  intoEug- 
land  the  articles  produced  by  those  countries 
mentioned  at  fixed  rates.  The  objection 
stated  went  only  to  this,  that  if  we  wished 
to  obstruct  the  introduction  of  the  manu- 
factures of  other  countries,  we  could  only 
do  so  directly,  as  indirectly  such  manu- 
factures might  be  introduced  iuto  this  coun- 
try through  France. 

Mr.  Ifewdegale 


Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  said,  he  did  not 
think  it  at  all  likely  that  France  would  be 
the  indirect  means,  for  instance,  of  bringing 
Spanish  wines  into  our  markets  to  compote 
with  her  own.  The  French  people  would 
have  good  reason  to  laugh  at  so  silly  a 
discussion  upon  so  great  a  subject,  and  he 
trusted  they  might  be  allowed  to  pass  on 
to  the  discussion  of  matters  of  real  import- 
ance. 

Mr.  SELWYN  said,  he  thought  that 
this  point  was  of  too  much  importance  to 
be  treated  so  lightly  as  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  seemed  disposed  to  treat  it.  He 
himself  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Attorney  General,  and 
thought  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  had  good  reasons  for 
objecting  to  the  mode  in  which  some  of  the 
articles  were  framed.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  appeared  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
distinction  between  the  1st  aud  5th  Clauses 
of  the  Treaty.  His  observation  amounted 
to  a  condemnation  of  the  language  of  the 
first  Article;  because,  if  all  the  subsequent 
Articles  were  limited  by  the  preamble,  the 
words  "  from  the  United  Kingdom"  in  the 
engagement  of  the  Emperor  relative  to  the 
importation  of  goods  must  be  surplusage. 
Where  one  found  in  two  articles  a  marked 
difference  of  language  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  a  difference  of  meaning  intended. 
He  thought  the  Committee  ought  to  havo 
some  more  satisfactory  explanation  from 
the  Government  upon  the  point. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
he  thanked  the  hon.  apd  learned  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Selwyn)  for  supplying  him  with 
an  argument,  which,  in  his  answer  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire,  ho 
had  omitted.  There, were  in  this  Treaty 
correlative  engagements;  and  if  there  wero 
any  ambiguity  in  the  expressions  used  the 
language  of  the  one  would  supply  the  mean- 
ing of  the  other.  It  was  clear  the  engage- 
ment in  the  fifth  Article  was  a  correlative 
engagement  to  that  contained  in  the  first. 
England  contracted  on  behalf  of  her  mauu- 
factures,  and  France  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
ductions ;  and  the  more  formal  and  exact 
expression  used  in  the  one  case  helped  the 
Committee  to  determine  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  correlative  engagement  in 
the  other — the  one  being  a  consideration 
for  the  other.  Again,  there  was  no  better 
rule  of  interpretation  than  this,  —  that 
where  there  was  ambiguity  in  the  words 
the  rational  interpretation  should  be  adopt- 
ed rather  than  the  unnatural  and  absurd  ? 
And  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  we. 
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in  conseqnence  of  what  France  did  in  our 
behalf,  should  introduce  articles  to  rival 
and  compete  with  tho  articles  admitted 
from  France. 

Mb.  HOWES  said,  the  Resolution  before 
the  Committee  referred  to  •*  articles  to  be 
made  free  of  duty  (under  treaty)  ;'*  and 
the  words  of  it  were, 

"  That  the  duties  of  Customs  chargeable  upon 
the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  hereinafter 
mentioned,  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, shall  cease  and  determine." 

It  did  not  say  from  France  ;  and  the  infer- 
ence might  be  that  the  productions  not 
only  of  France  but  of  any  other  part  of 
the  world  were  meant. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  discussions  of  this  kind 
arose  frequently  from  the  fact  that  hon. 
Members  did  not  attend  to  what  passed 
before  them.  He  had  already  stated  that 
the  words  "  articles  to  be  made  free  of 
duty  under  treaty"  were  no  part  of  the 
Resolution.  They  did  not  enter  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means 
at  all ;  he  did  not  put  them  to  the  Com- 
mittee ;  and  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  had  stated  to  the  Committee 
more  than  once  that  these  words  were 
simply  put  over  the  Resolution  for  the 
convenience  and  information  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers. They  referred  to  articles  to  be 
made  free  of  duty  and  also  to  articles 
under  the  Treaty ;  but  they  were  not 
meant  to  bear  any  such  construction  as 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Howes)  had  sought 
to  give  them. 

Mb.  CRAWFORD  said,  there  were 
certain  silk  manufactures  carried  on  in 
Spain.  Supposing  a  French  merchant 
purchased  in  France  goods  that  had  been 
manufactured  in  Spain,  he  would  be 
clearly  entitled  to  export  them  to  this 
country  under  the  Treaty  ;  but,  supposing 
an  English  merchant  bought  Spanish  manu- 
factured goods  in  this  country,  he  would 
not  be  at  liberty  to  export  them  in  France 
under  the  Treaty,  because  they  were  not 
articles  of  British  manufacture. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  was  a  new  point,  and 
he  should  think,  though  he  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  consulting  any  autho- 
rity upon  it,  that  his  hon.  Friend  was 
right — that,  inasmuch  as  the  importation 
of  Spanish  manufactures  from  France 
might  be  understood  to  be  a  matter  per- 
taining to  tho  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  such  importation, 
on  a  fair  and  liberal  construction  of  the 


Treaty,  might  fairly  come  within  its  spirit. 
That  might  be  so.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  quite  clear  that  the  rights  of  England 
with  respect  to  exportation  to  France 
were  limited,  by  express  and  perfectly 
intelligible  words,  to  British  productions 
and  manfactures. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  said,  that  the  case 
put  by  the  hon.  Member  for  London  would 
be  impracticable,  even  if  his  construction 
of  the  Treaty  were  correct,  because  if 
Spanish  goods  passed  through  the  French 
Custom-house  before  being  sent  here,  they 
would  have  to  pay  the  French  Customs 
duties,  as  well  as  any  duties  levied  here. 
In  this  way,  for  instance,  Spanish  wine 
would  have  to  pay  two  duties. 

Mb.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
the  first  Article  of  the  Treaty  only  applied 
to  articles  of  British  production  and  manu- 
facture imported  "  from  the  United  King- 
dom into  France."  According  to  the  in- 
terpretation put  upon  tho  Treaty  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  that 
Article  was  correlative  to  the  fifth,  and 
he,  therefore,  wished  to  know  whether  the 
words  of  the  latter  Article  were  to  receive 
the  same  interpretation  as  if  the  words 
*•  from  France  into  the  United  Kingdom" 
had  been  inserted  in  it  ;  so  that  as  Austra- 
lian produce  were  excepted  from  the  im- 
portation of  British  goods  into  France, 
Algerian  productions  would  similarly  be 
excepted  from  the  imports  into  England  ? 

Mr.  NEWDBGATE  said,  he  thought, 
from  comparing  Article  5  with  Article  1, 
that  Her  Majesty  had  clearly  contracted 
with  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  admit 
the  produce  of  all  the  world.  Article  6 
made  the  case  still  stronger.  He  believed 
the  difficulty  arose  from  careless  wording, 
and  a  too  slavish  adherence  to  the  terms  of 
the  letter  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Attorney  General's  only  argu- 
ment was  that  it  could  not  have  been  in- 
tended to  bear  the  construction  which  he 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  had  put  upon  it.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  that,  but  if  Parliament 
sanctioned  it  the  result  would  be  as  he  had 
stated. 

Mr.  W.  E wart  said,  he  could  not  sup- 
pose that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had 
intended  to  enter  into  a  contract  by  which 
he  should  open  tho  floodgates  for  the  com- 
merce of  all  nations.  Such  a  construction 
was  inconsistent  with  the  expressed  objects 
of  the  Treaty.  He  wished  for  information 
upon  one  point.  It  appeared  that  Spanish 
goods  could  not  go  from  England  into 
Frauoe,  but  they  could  be  imported  from 
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France  id  to  England.  He  would  refer  to 
Articles  7  and  8,  which  contained  the  same 
extended  views  with  regard  to  France  and 
mere  restricted  with  respect  to  England. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
that  he  based  his  interpretation  not  upon 
an  hypothesis  as  to  intention,  but  upon  the 
intention  as  it  could  be  collected  from  the 
words  of  the  instrument.  Supposing  the 
case  which  was  present  to  the  mind  of  one 
hon.  Member,  that  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
were  to  send  a  ship  freighted  with  manu- 
factures and  products  of  Japan  to  England, 
and  we  were  to  decline  to  admit  it  upon 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  would  have  a  ground  of  com- 
plaint of  infraction  of  the  Treaty  and  a 
coius  belli.  [**No!"]  That  really  was 
fo  monstrous  a  proposition  that  it  did  not 
need  contradiction.  The  nature  of  tho 
Treaty  was  a  larger  contract  on  the  part 
of  France  than  on  the  part  of  England  in 
this  particular.  All  things  coming  from 
France  were  to  be  imported  into  this  coun- 
try provided  they  came  within  the  descrip- 
tion contained  in  Article  5.  That  was  a 
concession  made  for  the  benefit  of  French 
colonies.  Any  production  which  had  found 
its  way  into  France  might  be  imported  in 
French  bottoms  into  this  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  articles  to  be  imported  into 
France  were  articles  of  British  produce  or 
British  manufacture,  our  system  being 
much  more  liberal  than  theirs.  The  benefit 
of  the  Treaty,  however,  ensured  to  France 
alone,  who  would  have  no  right  to  ask  for 
its  extension  to  other  nations. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
the  hon,  and  learned  Gentleman  had  not 
answered  the  question.  What  he  wished 
to  know  was  whether  the  produce  of  the 
French  colonies  was  to  be  admitted  direct 
from  tlie  colonies  into  this  country;  and,  if 
so,  whether  the  produce  of  British  colonies 
would  be  admitted  into  France? 

Mr.  AYRTON  observed  that  the  case 
put  by  tho  hon.  Member  for  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  had  not  been  fairly  dealt 
with  by  the  Attorney  General.  The  case  was 
rather,  supposing  a  French  subject  with  a 
French  vessel  had  bought  a  cargo  of  goods 
in  Japan,  would  he  bo  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  this  clause  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL,  in  re- 
ply to  the  hon.  Member  for  Horsham  (Mr. 
S.  FitzGerald),  said,  that,  if  the  assumption 
was  correct  that  the  first  Article  did  not 
extend  to  British  colonial  productions,  thon 
by  the  same  rule  Article  5  would  not  ex- 
end  to  French  colonial  productions.  He 
Mr.  W.  Ewart 


must  not,  however,  be  considered  as  sab- 
scribing  to  that  interpretation. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD:  The 
property  of  French  colonists  coming  direct 
from  a  French  colony  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  repeated 
that  every  production  coming  from  France 
itself  would  be  entitled  to  admission  into 
this  country  provided  it  came  in  under  the 
description  in  the  Article.  With  respect 
to  the  case  of  French  colonial  productions 
coming  direct  to  the  United  Kingdom  from 
the  colony,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
construction  was  correct,  they  could  not 
enter.  But  having  regard  to  tho  preamble 
of  the  Treaty,  his  (the  Attorney  General's) 
construction  was,  British  colonial  produc- 
tions, being  a  production  of  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  would  be  admissible  into 
France  direct  from  the  colony,  and  the 
same  rule  would  apply,  of  course,  to  French 
colonial  productions,  because  the  contract 
was,  that  the  relations  of  commerce  should 
be  extended  between  the  respective  domi- 
nions of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  and  that  term  must  include 
the  colonies  of  each.  As  to  the  case  put 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
(Mr.  Ayrton),  he  would  say  that  if  a  French 
ship  went  to  Japan,  and  there  took  in  a 
cargo  of  Japanese  commodities,  and  im- 
ported them  direct  to  London,  she  could 
not  be  said  to  come  from  any  port  of  the 
French  dominions,  and,  therefore,  was  not 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Treaty. 

Mr.  ayrton  said,  ho  would  admit 
that  it  Was  not  enough  in  the  case  he  had 
put  that  the  goods  should  be  imported  in  a 
French  ship;  but  suppose  they  were  also 
iuiported  by  French  subjects. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Treaty  about  French  ships  or  French  sub- 
jects; the  reference  was  to  the  dominions 
and  the  produce  of  the  two  countries.  As 
far  as  he  understood  the  discussion,  there 
was  a  disposition  to  complain  that  the 
terms  set  up  in  behalf  of  France  were  in  a 
certain  respect  wider  than  those  established 
on  the  part  of  this  country,  and  that  this 
constituted  a  grave  defect  in  the  Treaty. 
The  history  of  this  matter  was  this: — The 
intention  in  the  first  instance  had  been  to 
provide  for  the  produce  of  England  and 
France,  irrespective  of  any  question  about 
goods  imported  from  the  two  countries. 
As  far  as  he  could  remember,  he  believed 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  terms  on  the 
side  of  France  must  have  been  assented  to 
by  the  English  negotiators  at  Faria  with- 
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out  express  Foference  to  the  Government 
at  home.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  how- 
e?er,  that  if  that  were  so,  the  GoTernment 
were  perfectly  prepared,  as  a  nuttter  of 
principle,  to  stand  by  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  as  it  s^ood,  been  use  they  did  not 
instruct  the  negotiators  to  introduce  into 
it  any  limitations  whatever,  except  those 
whieh  were  necessary  either  to  secure 
equality  for  our  own  producers  or  which 
were  required  by  the  exigencies  of  our  re- 
venue.  That  was  a  question  of  principle, 
and  tho  Government  would  have  thought 
it  wrong  to  take  their  stand  upon  any  other 
Hmitatloiis,  or  to  refuse  to  France  any 
commercial  privilege  except  such  as  they 
were  compelled  to  decline  from  one  of  those 
two  considerations.  But  this  was  hardly 
a  point  for  discussion  now.  It  entered  into 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  Treaty  ;  it  con* 
•titated  the  essential  difference  between 
this  and  other  abortive  treaties  made  with 
different  countries  in  former  days ;  and  at 
the  proper  time  the  Government  would  be 
prepared  to  defend  the  arrangement  in  this 
point  of  view.  For  the  present,  ho  hoped 
the  Committee  would  proceed  with  the 
business  more  immediately  before  them. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
the  question  was  not  one  of  principle.  An 
opinion  had  been  given  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Treaty,  and  he  wished  to  know  whether, 
under  the  5th  Article,  it  would  be  com- 
petent for  French  subjects  to  introduce 
the  products  of  French  colonies  into  the 
United  Kingdom  direct  from  those  colo- 
nies when,  in  the  correlative  clause,  no 
euch  privilege  was  given  to  English  sub* 
jeets. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
found  the  question  was  expressly  answered 
by  the  18th  Article,  in  which  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  contracted,  on  behalf  of  one 
of  the  colonies  of  France,  that  its  products 
should  be  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom direct  from  that  colony.  According, 
therefore,  to  the  well-known  maxim  ex- 
pressio  unius  sit  exclusio  cUteriuSt  although 
French  colonial  products  might  be  imported 
from  France  into  this  country,  and  British 
colonial  products  might  be  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  into  France,  the  only 
exception  in  favour  of  direct  importation 
from  a  French  colony  was  in  the  case  of 
Algeria,  while  direct  importation  from  a 
British  colony  into  France  was  prohibited. 

Mb.  BLACKBURN  observed  that  under 
the  13th  Article  the  od  valorem  duties 
^ere  ta  be  converted  iato  specific  duties^ 


the  medium  prices  daring  the  six  months 
preceding  the  date  of  the  Treaty  being 
taken  as  the  bases  for  such  conversion. 
He  wished  to  ask  whether  it  had  not  been 
discovered  in  Manchester  that,  prices  in  the 
last  six  months  having  ruled  some  50  per 
cent  higher  than  on  an  average  of  ]  0  years 
before,  the  specific  duty  would  be  not  30, 
but  45  per  cent;  and  whether  a  deputation 
had  not  represented  this  unexpected  result 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHEr 
QUER  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  a 
good  deal  in  advance  of  him  in  his  know? 
ledge  of  what  was  going  on  at  Manchester. 
He  had  not  heard,  and  certainly  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  believing,  that  prices 
had  ruled  so  high  there  within  the  last  six 
months  as  to  have  advanced  50  per  cent 
on  tho  average  of  the  last  ten  years.  No 
such  deputation  had  waited  upon  hin^ 
and  no  representation  had  been  made  to 
him  on  the  subject.  It  should  be  remem* 
bered  that  this  commutation  of  tba  ad 
valorem  duties  applied  to  French  as  well  at 
to  English  commodities,  and  the  Government 
had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied,  and  acre 
than  satisfied,  with  the  fairness  of  the  ar- 
rangement made  as  to  the  general  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty.  No  rated  duty  could 
be  fixed  on  these  articles  without  the  con- 
sent of  both  Governments,  and,  of  course, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  British  Qcverp* 
ment  to  see  that  no  rated  duty  should  be 
imposed  higher  than  the  duties  prescribed 
by  the  Treaty. 

Mb.  turner  remarked,  that  the  hmu 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Blackburn)  must  have  a 
very  exaggerated  idea  of  the  prosperity  of 
Manchester  if  he  supposed  that  during  the 
last  six  months  the  price  of  goods  had 
risen  50  per  cent.  Certainly,  the  Man« 
Chester  manufacturers  were  prosperous, 
but  not  to  that  extent.  At  the  same  time^ 
any  conversion  of  ad  valorem  into  specific 
duties,  on  the  bases  of  prices  within  the 
last  six  months,  would  establish  a  very 
erroneous  duty,  because  there  had  undoubt- 
edly, during  our  time,  been  a  considerable 
advance  in  prices.  He  had  an  objecttoo  to 
Article  13,  relative  to  charges  on  opera- 
tions in  warehouses  as  it  was  his  belief  that 
it  would  operate  most  injuriously,  and  in 
fact  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  carry 
it  out. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  observed,  that  after 
all  he  was  not  so  very  far  wrong  in  the 
observation  he  had  made  ;  for  it  appeared, 
from  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Membei* 
for  Mancfaestery  that  the  average  price 
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there,  daring  the  last  biz  months,  had  been 
oyer  the  average  price  of  the  last  ten 
yearB  ;  and  he  could  assure  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  that  some  gentlemen  had 
come  up  from  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  have  au  interview  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mb,  HALIBURTON  said,  that  with 
reference  to  the  18th  Article  of  the  Treaty, 
which  specified  that  the  arrangements  of 
the  Treaty  were  applicable  to  Algeria,  both 
for  the  exportation  of  her  produce  and  tlie 
importation  of  British  goods,  he  wished  to 
ask  whether  the  same  advantage  was  to  be 
given  to  any  of  the  British  Colonies  as  was 
there  given  to  Algeria  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
that  whereas  we  stipulated  for  the  produc- 
tions of  the  United  Kingdom  generally, 
France  stipulated  for  those  of  France,  and 
also,  by  a  separate  Article,  for  those  of 
Algeria  also.  To  that  extent  Algeria  was 
a  favoured  colony. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Government  did  not  origi- 
nally contemplate  any  favour  being  shown 
to  any  of  the  colonics  of  France,  but  the 
negotiators  haying  shown  a  favour  to 
Algeria  the  Government  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  demand  any  corresponding 
favour  for  the  Colonies  of  Her  Majesty. 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  noble  Lord  was  en- 
tirely mistaken.  The  Government  gave 
their  entire  approval  to  the  18th  Article, 
because  France  was  in  a  positron  to  deal 
for  Algeria,  but  England  could  not  deal 
for  her  Colonics  in  the  same  manner.  The 
great  colony  of  Canada,  for  instance,  had 
lately  been  raising  her  duties  on  manu- 
factured goods,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction 
of  many  persons  in  England,  who  con- 
Bidercd  the  duties  established  as  protective 
duties  against  British  manufactures.  How 
would  it  have  been  possible,  then,  for  the 
Britieh  Government  to  stipulate  that  cer- 
tain French  articles  should  be  admitted 
free  of  duty  into  Canada  ?  The  exclusion 
of  the  British  Colonies  from  the  Treaty 
was  a  practical  testimony  to  the  liberty  they 
enjoyed. 

Mr.  HALIBURTON  said,  he  undcr- 
-Btood  then  that  England  had  no  power  to 
grant  privileges  to  her  own  Colonies.  The 
privileges  of  a  colony  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered, because  they  could  not  deal  on  be- 
half of  a  colony. 

Mm.  BLACKBURN  asked  whether,  if 
a  cargo  of  goods  were  shipped  from  Cey- 
lon to  Britain,  and  thence  to  France,  they 
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would  come  under  the  same  regulations 
as  the  produce  of  England  itself? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  must  answer  that  question 
with  some  hesitation  and  reserve,  as  the 
question  was  not  approached  by  the  Treaty. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  said,  that  admis- 
sion proved  that  the  words  in  Article  1,  re- 
specting *'  British  manufactures  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Franco*' 
did  not  include  the  produce  of  the  British 
Colonies. 

Mr.  dan  by  SEYMOUR  asked  whe- 
ther  Her  Majesty's  Government  contem- 
plated making  a  supplemental  treaty  with 
respect  to  the  British  Colonies  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  that  was  a  matter  to  be 
decided  by  the  Colonies  themselves.  At 
present  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  go  through  with  what  they  had  in 
hand  before  entering  on  any  other  ques- 
tion. 

**  Apples,  raw." 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  he  believed  that 
the  Treaty  was  a  Gordian  knot,  which  could 
only  be  unravelled  in  one  way,  and  the 
result,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  an  appeal 
to  the  sword.  The  apparently  unimport- 
ant article  now  under  consideration  really 
raised  an  important  question.  The  ques- 
tion of  apples  was  one  of  considerable 
importance.  The  whole  race  of  Free- 
traders— as  well  the  original  and  consist- 
ent Free-traders,  like  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright),  as  the  recent 
converts  of  the  doctrine,  such  as  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer — had  lately  taken 
the  line  of  ignoring  the  existence  of  the 
rural  districts  altogether  in  their  financial 
arrangements.  It  was  well  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts 
should  be  called  to  this,  for  unless,  like 
other  interests,  they  combined  together  for 
their  own  protection,  they  might  very  soon 
find  the  best  part  of  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion shifted  to  their  shoulders.  Apples, 
and  other  articles  of  that  sort  cultivated, 
were  mainly  produced  by  men  who  had  but 
small  patches  of  land — two  or  three  acres 
— and  who  had  little  other  produce  on 
which  to  depend  for  their  subsistence,  and 
ho  could  not  understand  ou  what  principle 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now  voluntarilj 
proposed — for  he  had  not  heard  of  any 
meetings  of  the  apple-growers  or  the  apple 
consumers  to  petition  for  a  reduction — to 
Bubmit  them  to  a  competition  with  the 
foreign  producer. 

Ma.  RIDLEY  said,  he  had  expected  a 
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dissertation  upou  Norfolk  biffins  from  tho 
hon.  Gentleman,  but  be  was  surprised  at 
bis  observations  on  the  Treaty.  The  bon. 
Gentleman,  however,  might  depend  upon  it 
that,  if  any  diifferences  should  arise  be- 
tween the  two  great  nations,  parties  to  this 
Treaty,  which  could  not  be  settled  except 
by  the  sword,  the  hands  of  the  country 
would  be  strengthened,  not  weakened,  by 
the  Treaty. 

Mb.  W.  EWART  said,  he  was  the 
Member  of  a  Commission  which  had  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  remoying  the  duty 
on  apples,  and  it  was  then  shown  that  it 
would  be  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
The  foreign  apples  came  in  at  a  time  when 
the  English  were  out,  and  therefore  the 
home-grower  would  feel  but  little  injury. 

"  Applesyof  and  from  British  Possessions. 

Arms  as  denominated  in  the  Tariff. 

Brass,  manufactures  of. 

Brocade  of  Gold. 

— ^  of  Silver 

Bronze,  manufactures  of,  or  of  metal 
bronied  or  lacquered. 

Canes,  Walking  Canes  or  Sticks, 
mounted,  painted, or  otherwise  ornamented. 

'  Umbrella  and  Parasol  Sticks. 

Caoutchouc,  manufactures  of. 

Cherries,  raw. 

China  or  Porcelain  Ware,  Plain,  Painted, 
Oilt,  and  Ornamented." 

Mb.  J.  L.  RICARDO  said,  the  mode  of 
levying  od  valorem  duties  on  these  articles 
had  been  a  subject  of  great  alarm  among 
hb  constituents  in  Staffordshire.  He, 
therefore,  wished  to  ask  whether  the  ad 
valorem  duties  which,  under  the  provisions 
of  Article  13,  were  to  be  converted  into 
specific  duties,  would  be  calculated  upon  a 
medium  price  taken  upon  an  average  of 
different  articles,  or  upon  a  medium  price 
taken  upon  each  specific  article,  inasmuch 
as  plates  differed  from  each  other  in  cost, 
according  to  their  style  of  manufacture, 
almost  as  much  as  pictures. 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  hon.  Member's  question 
was  certainly  of  great  importance,  and  he 
would  g^ve  what  explanation  he  could,  but 
that  explanation  must  be  founded  upon  the 
Unguage  of  tho  Treaty,  and  upon  that 
only;  and,  therefore,  upon  evidence  which 
was  as  much  before  the  hon.  Gentleman  as 
before  himself.  It  might  be  that,  upon 
a  rigid  examination  of  the  Treaty,  parts 
would  be  found  requiring  explanation;  but 
the  Supplementary  Convention  referred  to 
in  Article  13,  would  not  touch  any  points 
in  which  there  was  likely  to  be  a  conflict 
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of  opinions  or  interests.  It  was  emphati- 
cally declared  in  the  Treaty  that  in  no  case 
was  the  duty  on  the  great  bulk  of  British 
manufactures  to  exceed  30  per  cent  cut 
valorem.  It  was  proposed  by  Article  13 
that  the  ad  valorem  duties  should  be  con- 
verted into  specific  duties  by  a  Supplemen- 
tary Convention,  but  if  those  specific  duties 
were  not  settled,  that  ad  valorem  duties 
should  continue  to  be  levied.  Where  they 
were  agreed  upon  the  fairness  of  the  rated 
duty  it  would  be  passed;  and  if  not,  they 
had  the  remedy  of  retaining  the  ad  valo- 
rem duty.  In  dealing  with  the  question 
of  rated  duties  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  English  negotiator  to  satisfy  himself 
that  in  no  one  article  would  the  duty  im- 
posed exceed  the  value,  and  if  it  amounted 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  rated  value,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  English  negotiator  to' 
refuse  it.  Everything  that  had  taken 
place  was  calculated  to  show  that  nothing 
could  be  fairer  or  more  straightforward 
than  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  French 
Government  with  reference  to  these  duties; 
and  he  entertained  a  very  strong  impres- 
sion  that  there  would  be  but  very  little 
difference  on  the  subject  between  them 
when  tho  Treaty  came  to  be  carried  into 
execution. 

Mr.  Alderman  COPELAND  said,  he 
wished  to  call  attention  to  the  great  dif- 
ference that  existed  between  the  English 
and  French  china  and  porcelain  with  refer- 
ence to  quality.  Tho  French  had  as  many 
as  seven  descriptions,  while  we  recognized 
only  three — namely,  coarse  ware,  common 
china,  and  porcelain.  It  was  desirable  that 
in  any  Supplementary  Convention  these  dis- 
tinctions should  bo  clearly  ascertained.  If 
the  French  Government  wore  disposed  to 
meet  the  thing  in  a  fair  spirit,  they  would 
adopt  the  American  system;  let  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturer  put  his  price  on  the  com- 
modity, with  his  invoice  certified  by  the 
Consul,  and  take  it  on  the  5  per  cent  prin- 
ciple. It  should  also  be  recollected  that 
the  manufacturers  in  the  interior  of  Eng- 
land had  large  imposts  in  the  way  of  in- 
land carriage,  and  that  France  imported 
somo  15,000  tons  of  clay,  and  a  cor- 
responding quantity  of  stone  from  this 
country  for  her  manufactories  on  the  coast 
of  France. 

Clocks,  as  denominated  in  the  Tariff." 

'*  Corks,  ready  made,  and  Squared  for 
Rounding,  after  Slst  March,  1862." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  *  Corks,  ready  made,  and  squared 
for    rounding,    after    the    Slst    March, 
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1862,'  atttnd  part  of  the  proposed  Rcso- 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBB  8ai,l.  l.o  rose  to 
proposo  tiint  tlie  article  of  cork  Blioald  be 
omitted  fioni  the  Resolutions.  He  did  so 
in  the  interest  of  the  cork-cutters  of  Eng- 
land, who  were  a  small  but  an  imporlant 
branch  of  the  skilled  iudustry  of  the  coun- 
try. Those  boil.  Gentlemen  irlio  depre- 
cated interference  with  the  Trenty  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  give  offence  to  France 
need  bo  under  no  alarm  in  the  present  in- 
stance, as  there  was  nothing  in  his  Amend- 
ment which  could  interfere  with  the  inte- 
rests of  that  countrj.  Franco  could  not 
produce  sufficient  cork-wood  for  her  own 
oonaumptioD,  and  therefore  why  it  sliould 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Treaty  he 
did  not  know.  In  1842  he  had  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  cork-cutters  in  (his  coun- 
try, whose  interests  were  nesrly  destroyed 
liy  the  reduction  of  duty  nt  that  lime. 
There  wns  this  peculiarity  in  their  case, 
(hat  they  relied  entirely  on  the  material 
which  came  from  Spain  and  part  of  Por- 
tugal. Tbo  people  of  Catalonia,  where 
the  best  eorhs  were  produced,  from  the 
moment  the  duty  was  abolished,  had  peti- 
tionod  their  Qovernnient  not  to  allow  the 
exportation  of  the  raw  mntcriul,.  and  the 
Government  consented  to  their  request. 
The  supply,  which  was  not  of  equally  good 
quality,  was  then  derived  from  Andalusia 
and  Portugal;  hut  it  was  well  known  that 
since  the  pi-esent  Treaty  had  been  pub- 
lished the  people  of  Andalusia  in  like  man- 
ner were  about  to  petition  agninst  the 
eiportation  of  the  raw  material.  If  the 
Spanish  Government  consented  lo  that  pe- 
tition, no  raw  material  could  eoine  in  hero, 
and  tlieso  men  would  be  ruined.  But  if 
the  Sngliah  Government  would  secure  them 
a  supply  of  the  rnw  mnteriai  from  Spain, 
tbej  were  ready  to  compete  with  ony 
part  of  the  world.  Under  the  new  tariff 
Spanish  wines  could  be  io)|)orted  at  the 
lowest  duty.  The  least  they  euuld  expect, 
then,  from  Spain  was  that  its  Governmont 
would  allow  this  raw  material  to  be  ex- 
ported. In  addition  to  the  duty,  a  penny 
was  to  be  levied  on  every  package;  this 
would  fait  very  unequally  on  iLe  raw  and 
manufactured  article.  By  the  duty  and 
the  tax  together  the  raw  materia]  would 
be  taxed  8i.  id.  per  cent,  and  the  manu- 
factured article  only  6^d.  per  cent.  The 
trade  could  not  stand  against  that.  As  be 
had  said,  they  did  not  object  to  free  trade, 
provided  thoy  could  obtain  a  supply  of  the 
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they  would  be  ruined  as  well  as  many  other 
industries,  such  as  floor-cloili,  shoe-sols 
mnkers,  lifo  boats,  and  other  intereati, 
into  whose  opei'atious  the  cork  raaDufsc- 
ture  entered.  He  should  move  ihst  the 
words  "  Corks  ready  made  and  squared 
for  rounding  "  be  struck  out  of  the  Reso- 
lution. 

Tbe  chancellor  op  the  EXCBE. 
QUER  said,  lie  believed  there  were  some 
parties  interested  in  maintaining  the  doty 
on  the  partially  manufactured  article.  If 
that  were  not  the  cose,  he  had  no  objection 
to  removing  at  once  the  duty  on  cotki 
squared  for  rounding.  But  that  might  be 
discussed  hereafter.  As  to  the  psDoy 
package  dnty,  he  was  not  aware  that  sll 
cork  was  imported  in  bales;  but  the  penny 
would  ho  a  very  simple  matter  of  adjust- 
ment. The  Government  did  not  intend  to 
levy  a  penny  on  all  packages  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  vnlue.  As  far  aa  any  restraints  ex- 
isted on  the  exportation  of  the  rawmolerisl 
fi'om  Foreign  countries  the  GovemiBeat 
would  use  every  exertion  to  obtain  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions ;  and  he  thought  that 
tlie  concession  from  Spain,  in  conBideration 
of  other  concessions  contained  in  the  Treaty, 
might  in  fairuess  be  asked  and  expected. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  (hey  had  hesrdof 
the  cork  trade  in  debate,  There  was  no  srti* 
cle  which,  in  the  legislation  of  1842,  hod  ex- 
cited 30  great  a  degree  of  attention  as  thnt 
of  cork  wood,  and  ho  wns  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  the  waste  as  between  the  rsw 
matennl  and  the  finished  article  was,  pei^ 
bape,  greater  in  the  case  of  cork  than  in 
that  of  almost  any  other  commodity.  Bnt 
if  those  circumsiances  afforded  a  suffieient 
reason  why  the  trade,  of  whose  interests 
his  lion.  Friend  was  the  advocate,  should 
bo  protected,  he  could  only  say  that  we 
roust  he  prepared  to  adopt  as  a  permanent 
rulo  the  principle  of  Protection.  But  ho', 
let  liini  ask,  stood  the  facts  of  the  cose! 
Why,  the  particular  trade  in  question  had 
been  greatly  enlarged  since  the  principles 
of  free  trade  had  begun  to  he  partially  ap- 
plied. In  the  years  1841-2-3  we  had  iffl* 
ported  on  an  average  into  this  country 
2,606  tons  of  cork  wood;  in  1856-7-8, 
5,114  tons,  or  nearly  double  that  emoanl; 
and  in  1858.  6,579  tons,  or  little  short  of 
theamomit  wbioh  bad  been  imported  whena 
monopoly  e^cisted.  Nay  more,  an  increased 
export  trade  in  eorks  had  since  (hen  been 
established,  for  whereas  in  1841  we  had 
ex)iorted  only  93  barrels  of  Urilish-raade 
corks,  we  bad  in  1857-8  oxported  nearly 
HnnMa  »i,[,t  amount— Or  163  barrela.    His 
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hon.  Friend,  howeyor,  contended  tbat  the 
question  was  one  in  which  France  had  no 
interest;  bat  the  fact  was  that  France  sup- 
plied UB  with  three-fourth  of  the  total 
quantity  of  cork  imported,  while  Spain  and 
Portugal  between  them  supplied  us  with 
only  one-seventh.  Catalonia,  he  might  add, 
was  not  the  only  country  on  which  we  de- 
pended for  our  supply  of  cork  wood ;  it  was 
grown  in  France,  in  the  sonthern  provinces 
of  Spain,  and  in  Morocco, in  which  countries, 
as  far  as  be  was  aware,  no  restraint  npon 
the  exportation  of  the  article  existed.  It 
wonld  therefore,  he  thought,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  be  most  unjust  to 
levy  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  cork 
from  France,  who  threw  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  the  way  of  the  export  of  the  raw 
material,  because  it  so  happened  that 
Spain,  in  respect  to  one  of  her  provinces, 
had  prohibited  its  exportation.  Under 
these  eircumstances  he  could  not  assent  to 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  All 
that  he  could  do  for  the  meritorious  persons 
whoso  cause  his  hon.  Friend  had  advocated 
was  to  follow  the  precedent  which  had  been 
set  in  cases  where  the  immediate  repeal  of 
a  duty  would  too  sharply  affect  a  particular 
duty — that  was,  postpone  the  operation  of 
the  law  for  a  certain  time,  which  in  this 
ease  he  oould  not  fix  at  a  later  date  than 
the  1st  of  April,  1862. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  was 
glad  to  perceive  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  had  at  last  found  out  that  free 
imports  did  not,  in  all  cases,  mean  free 
traide.  He  regretted,  however,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  entertaining  the  views  which  ho 
kad  just  submitted  to  the  Committee,  should 
have  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  vote  a 
few  evenings  before  in  favour  of  the  general 
scheme  of  the  Government.  But  be 
tbat  as  it  might,  he  (Lord  J.  Manners) 
bad  no  hesitation  in  following  the  example 
of  so  venerable  an  authority  on  the  subject 
of  free  trade  as  the  hon.  Member  in  voting 
for  the  retention  of  so  innocuous  a  duty  as 
that  to  which  this  Motion  related,  bringing 
in  as  it  did  some  £7,000  or  £8,000  a  year 
to  the  Exchequer,  and  which  had  not  been 
made  the  subject  of  complaint  from  any 
quarter. 

Sm  FRANCIS  BARING  said,  he  hoped 
the  Committee  would  consider  the  question 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  without  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  hon.  Members  to 
twit  one  another  with  their  departure  from 
Ae  priBeipte  of  free  trade.  Some  time 
•fe  M  kM  felt  it  his  duty  to  deal  with  the 
tofDTo  the  Committee ;  and  the 


consequence  was  that  a  deputation  of  cori;- 
cuttcrs  had  waited  upon  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stating  to  him  their  views  of  the 
proposed  abolition  of  the  duty.     He  could 
add  that  they  had  discussed  the  subject 
with  great  fairness  and  intelligence.     The 
fact  was  that  they  did  not  object  to  free 
trade ;   they   only   asked  for   free  trade. 
They  were  ready  to  compete  upon  equal 
terras  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  ;  but 
those  terms,   they   contended,   would    bo 
denied  to  them  if  corks  were  allowed  to 
be  freely  imported  into  this  country  while 
the  raw  material  of  which  they  were  made 
was  not  allowed  to  be  exported  from  the 
district  in   which   it   was   grown    in    the 
greatest  perfection.     That  was  not  free 
trade,  it  was  protection  to  the  foreigner. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  there 
had  been  an  increase  in  the  trade  since 
the  reduction  of  tho  duty  in  1842  ;  but  he 
(Sir  F.  Baring)  wonld  explain  to  the  Com- 
mittee what  it  was  that  had  really  taken 
place.     In  1842  there  was  a  considerable 
reduction  of  the  duty  upon  manufactured 
corks.  Immediately  afterwards  the  Spanish 
Government  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
the  cork  wood  from  Catalonia,  where  the 
best  material  was  grown.     The  result  was 
that  the  manufacture   of    best   corks  in 
England  had   ceased.     It  was  true  that 
the  manufacture  had  since  that  time  lai*gely 
increased  in  this  country,  but  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  production  of  the  coarser  de- 
scriptions of  the   article.     Spain  still  al- 
lowed the  coarser  material  to  be  exported, 
and  the  cork-cutters  here,  by  their  in- 
dustry,  had  been  able  to  keep  up  and  in- 
crease their  trade.     But  he  would  ask  was 
tho  present  proposal  fair — was  it  common 
justice  to  our  own  people?     Was  it  fair 
that  the  manufactorer  abroad  should  havo 
a  monopoly  of  the  best  kinds  of  the  raw 
material,  and  that  he  should  then  bo  al- 
lowed to  import  the  manufactured  article 
into  the  English   market   free   of   every 
duty  ?     The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said  that  they  might  feel  assnred  the  noble 
Lord   the   Secretary  for  Foreign   Affairs 
would  use  his  best  exertions  to  get  rid  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  cork  wood 
from  Catalonia.     He  (Sir  F.  Baring)  sup- 
posed that  some  exertions  were  used  when 
the  prohibitory  duty  was  imposed,  but,  so 
far  from  their  having  any  effect,  he  be- 
lieved   the    Spanish    manufacturers  were 
pressing  upon  the  Spanish  Government  to 
extend  the  prohibition  to  the  coarser  ma- 
terial.    If  that  were  done  the  unfortunate 
cork-cutters  would  be  in  the  old  Scriptural 
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position  of  liaving  to  make  bricks  without 
straw.  They  did  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  any  country  from  which  the  raw  ma- 
terial was  freely  exported.  [The  Chan- 
CELLOB  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER :  Hear,  hear  !  ] 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  only 
take  off  the  duty  on  manufactured  corks, 
the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  coun- 
tries where  there  was  no  prohibition  of 
the  raw  material,  that  would  meet  the 
case.  He  hoped  that  some  consideration 
would  be  shown  to  persons  who,  in  com- 
mon justice  and  fairness,  were  entitled 
to  it. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down  had  put  the  case  in 
80  clear  a  manner  that  it  did  away  with 
the  necessity  of  arguing  the  subject  in  any 
other  light.  He  might  mention,  however, 
that  he  had  received  many  communications 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  repre- 
senting the  great  hardship  which  was  about 
to  be  inflicted  on  these  poor  people.  The 
whole  Treaty  was  a  system  of  protection 
to  the  foreigner  and  of  free  trade  for  the 
Englishman,  and  it  applied  most  grievously 
to  the  cork-cutters.  They  could  not  rely 
on  the  noble  Lord's  (Lord  J.  Russell's) 
influence  with  the  Court  of  Spain,  seeing 
that  he  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
Spanish  Government  would  not  perma- 
nently occupy  any  portion  of  the  territory 
of  Morocco,  which  it  now  appeared  would 
be  done.  He  wished  to  hear,  before  the 
division  which  he  hoped  would  take  place, 
some  reason,  other  than  a  blind  adherence 
to  a  vicious  principle,  why  they  should  re- 
duce to  absolute  starvation  some  thousands 
of  their  fellow  subjects,  including  great 
numbers  of  women  and  children. 

Sib  EDWARD  GROGAN  said,  that  he 
had  presented  a  petition  from  Dublin  signed 
by  persons  engaged  in  the  cork  trade,  in 
which  they  stated  that  if  this  provision  of 
the  Budget  were  carried  out  their  trade 
would  be  abolished.  In  consequence  of 
the  tariff  of  1842,  the  manufacture  of  the 
finer  article  had  totally  ceased,  and  it 
was  only  in  consequence  of  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  glass,  causing  a  larger 
quantity  of  corks  to  be  used,  that  the 
cork-cutters  had  been  able  to  maintain 
thfiir  tmdfi 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  the  pro- 
posal they  were  going  to  vote  upon  was 
whether  they  should  put  a  high  duty  on 
)turcd  cork  coming,  not  from  Oata- 
from  where  it  might.  Again, 
aot  Bee  that  if  the  duty  were 
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kept  on  manufactured  corks  frotii  Cata- 
lonia, it  would  not  afford  that  benefit 
to  the  cork  manufacturers  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  was  anxious  to 
afford. 

Mb.  T.  DUNCOMBE  said,  that  with 
permission  he  would  withdraw  the  Amend- 
ment ^as  it  now  stood,  striking  out 
*'  cork"  in  the  third  Resolution,  and  pro- 
pose instead  the  addition  of  these  words 
after  1862 — *' the  produce  of  coontries 
from  which  the  export  of  cork  wood  it 
free." 

Amendment  proposed,  after  "  1862," 
to  add  the  words  *'  the  produce  of  Countries 
from  which  the  export  of  Cork  Wood  is 
free." 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  he  be- 
lieved that  this  would  so  alter  the  issue 
that  it  would  require  some  consideration 
how  it  should  be  met.  They  were  about 
to  give  a  great  encouragement  to  the 
manufacture  of  corks  by  increasing  the 
consumption  of  wine.  He  should  like  to 
know  how  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  would  be  reconcil- 
able with  our  obligations  under  the  fa- 
y cured  nation's  clause.  He  did  not  know 
whether  we  had  such  a  clause  in  our 
treaties  with  Spain.  The  fact  was  simply 
this:  the  manufacturers  of  cork  in  this 
country  wanted  to  have  a  protecting  duty 
of  33  per  cent,  and  nothing  less  than  that 
would  satisfy  them. 

Sir  HUGH  CAIRNS  said,  he  thought 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  M.  Gibson) 
had  just  adduced  the  strongest  argument 
in  favour  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem^ 
ber  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe).  If 
the  cork  trade  was  about  to  be  extended 
by  the  increase  of  the  consumption  of 
wine,  that  was  a  reason  why  they  should 
try  to  procure  a  full  supply  of  the  raw  ma* 
terial.  With  the  greatest  pleasure  he 
would  support  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  for  that  reason.  He  had  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  persons  engaged  in 
this  trade,  and  their  statement  was  that 
they  were  now  obliged  to  confine  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
rougher  description  of  cork,  Spain  having 
shut  them  out  from  the  finer  descriptions, 
and  now  the  Government  were  proposing 
to  admit  the  finer  material  in  a  manu- 
factured state,  which  would  altogether  ex- 
clude the  British  cork-cutters  ftom  com- 
petition. It  was  of  no  use  to  say  that  the 
Foreign  Minister  would  remonstrate  and 
negotiate  with  Spain.  The  Government 
had  had  the  same  means  of  obtaining  con« 
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oeBsions  from  Spain  as  from  Franco,  but 
ibey  had  never  askod  for  them  ;  and  it 
was  idle  now  to  talk  of  such  negotiations 
after  the  steps  the  Government  had  taken, 
and  which  had  given  Spain  everything 
she  coQid  desiro.  The  time  for  remon- 
strance with  Spain  was  passed,  and  there- 
fore he  with  the  more  pleasure  supported 
the  Amendment.  Indeed,  the  most  effectual 
remonstrance  with  Spain  would  be  the 
adoption  of  this  Amendment,  by  which  she 
would  be  excluded  from  participation  in 
the  benefits  of  this  remission,  unless  she 
consented  to  the  free  export  of  the  raw 
material. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  would  sup- 
port the  claim  made  by  the  British  cork 
trade. 

Sib  JAMES  FERGUSSON  said,  that 
in  his  opinion  the  reasons  of  the  right  hon 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  were  frivolous.  He  (Sir  J.  Fer- 
gusson)  had  received  strong  remonstrances 
from  constituents  of  his  own,  complaining 
of  the  proposal  of  the  Government.  He 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  would 
not  shrink  from  going  to  a  division  in 
which  ho  should  receiye  his  most  cordial 
support.  The  Government  would  justly 
incur  odium  if  they  resisted  the  fair  de* 
mands  of  a  deserving  and  industrious 
class. 

Mb  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  said,  he  wanted 
to  know  was  the  export  trade  from  abroad 
free  ?  [••  No,  no!'*]  It  was  free  from  An- 
dalasia,  and  other  parts  of  Spain.  He  did 
not  think  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Finsbury  could  insist  on  his  proposition, 
seeing  the  changes  that  were  taking  place. 
He  was  opposed  to  introducing  a  monopoly 
in  their  tariff  for  the  sake  of  one  trade.  By 
so  doing  they  would  necessitate  certificates 
of  origin,  and  thus  introduce  in  to  the  Custom- 
house arrangements  the  very  complication 
they  were  so  anxious  to  avoid. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUBR  said,  he  did  not  understand  that 
it  was  the  desire  of  either  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Dunoombe),  or  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir  F. 
B^ng)*  to  prevent  the  Government  from 
fulfilling  the  Treaty  with  France  as  it 
affected  corks ;  and  he  was  not  able  to  say 
that  the  Amendment  as  it  stood  wouFd 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  that  Treaty.  He 
was  not  aware  of  any  restriction  upon  the 
export  of  corks  from  France,  and  under- 
stood it  was  practically  free,  but  there 
mi^t  possibly  be  some  nominal  duty, 
which  would  render  the  Amendmeot,   if 


carried,  an  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Treaty.  The  Resolution  before  the  Com- 
mittee went  further  because,  acting  on  the 
general  principle  which  they  believed  to  be 
sound,  they  had  not  stopped  at  their  engage- 
ment ns  it  stood  in  the  Treaty,  but  they 
had  proposed  that  universally  the  import 
duty  should  be  free  irrespective  of  their 
engagement  with  France.  Our  manufac* 
turers  complained  that  in  certain  cases 
there  was  a  prohibition  on  the  export  of 
cork  wood  to  this  country.  The  question 
whether  we  ought  to  take  notice  of  the 
law  of  other  countries  in  fixing  the  regula- 
tions of  our  own  tariff  was  a  question  of 
the  deepest  and  most  vital  importance,  and 
he  hoped  the  Committee  would  come  to  no 
hasty  conclusion  upon  it,  and  that  they 
would  not  come  to  a  conclusion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  article  of  cork  without  having 
considered  where  the  principle  was  to  lead 
them,  because,  as  he  understood  it,  the 
proposition  was  that  they  must  inquire  into 
the  legislation  of  every  foreign  country, 
and  unless  they  ^vere  satisfied  with  the 
terms  of  the  legislation,  they  were  not  to 
give  that  nation  the  benefit  of  introducing 
the  article.  That  was  the  doctrine  at  issue. 
It  was  a  question,  however,  of  such  range, 
entering  so  largely,  not  only  into  the  pro- 
positions of  the  Government,  but  into  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the  British 
Parliament  for  the  last  eighteen  years, 
that  it  was  essentially  necessary  the  House 
should  have  a  full  opportunity  of  consider* 
ing  its  effects,  both  as  a  principle  of  com- 
mercial legislation,  and  also  with  regard 
to  the  present  state  of  our  international 
engagements.  He  did  not  think  it  was  a 
question  that  could  be  fairly  raised  on  the 
present  occasion  for  the  simple  reason  that 
nothing  could  be  more  inconvenient  than 
that  the  question  of  the  fulfilment  of  tho 
French  Treaty  should  be  mixed  up  with 
the  question  of  the  importation  of  corks 
from  Spain,  in  one  quarter  of  which  the 
exportation  of  the  raw  material  was  pro- 
hibited. Were  the  House,  on  a  question  of 
this  kind,  to  prevent  the  Government  from 
fulfilling  their  engagements  with  France  ? 
He  had  not  objected,  ns  he  might  have 
done,  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury, 
substituting  a  second  Amendment  for  his 
first.  Under  these  circumstances  he  hoped 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  permit  him  to 
alter  his  original  Motion  so  as  to  present 
to  the  Committee  neither  more  nor  less 
than  was  sufiScient  to  fulfil  our  engagements 
with  France.  The  Resolution  would  then 
be  to  this  effect — That  on  and  after  the 
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31st  Horcb,  1863,  cork  rokdj  ninJe,  and 
Bqnnred  for  rounding,  the  produce  or  manu- 
factUTO  of,  or  imported  from,  France  or 
Algeria,  ahould  be  admitted.  It  wonid  be 
eonipelent  to  the  hon.  Qentleman  to  move 
an  Amendment  on  that.  With  regard  to 
the  time  of  making  the  woond,  and  more 
general  propositioD,  that  cork  should  be 
admitted  free  of  dntj  after  the  Slst  of 
Hanh,  1862,  it  would  probablj  be  more 
eonrenient  to  postpone  it  till  another  even- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  if  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Finsbury,  wished  it,  he 
(the  Cliancellor  of  the  Eichequer)  would 
not  scruple  to  make  the  general  proposition 
iramediatelj ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  he 
would  propose  that  Resolution,  which  would 
enable  them  to  carry  out  their  engagements 
to  France. 

Mh.  T.  DUNCOMBB  said,  he  must  de- 
cline to  withdraw  his  Amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  You  do  not  with- 
draw it? 

Mb.  T.  DUNCOMBE  :  No. 

Thb  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  cannot  suppose  mj  hon.  Friend 
understands  the  case,  He  foand  occasion 
to  alter  liii  Amendment.  It  was  in  mj 
power  to  prevent  it,  but  1  made  no  objec- 
tion whatever.  I  now  propose,  not  for  nny 
purpose  of  convenience  to  myself,  hut  for 
the  genet^l  convenience,  to  separate  the 
(jueBtion  of  the  importation  from  France 
under  the  Treaty  and  the  general  question, 
including  the  importation  from  Spain,  and 
request  permission  to  alter  the  original 
Resolotion. 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBB  :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  he  might  have  prevented 
me  from  altering  my  Amendment.  Why, 
iheo,  did  he  not  take  a  vote  of  the  House 
upon  it  immediately? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  speak  to  order.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  said  that  I  could  not  have 
prevented  him  from  altering  his  Amend- 
ment without  «  vote  of  the  House  upon 
state  what  is 
n  the  point  of 

d  not  nnder- 
le  Member  for 
nendment.  1 
It)  to  meet  the 
MI  it  was  put 
D.  Qentleman 
if  J  that  in  ten- 
nh  I  pnt  from 
is  now  before 


Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  »ttd,  that  the 
right  hon.  Oontleman  had  raised  an  im- 
portsnt  constitutional  qoestion.  Were  tbt 
Committee  at  liberty  to  make  alteritiom 
and  amendments  in  the  tariff;  and,  if,  to, 
were  those  alterations  fatal  to  the  Treaty! 
He  had  asked  the  right  hon.  Geotlemso  a 
few  days  ago  whether  the  House  of  Com> 
mens  was  to  have  the  power  of  altering  die 
Treaty,  bnt  could  get  no  answer  to  hit 
qaestioo.  He  repeated  the  qnestion  a  day 
or  two  afterwards  in  another  shape,  and 
then  the  Chancellor  of  the  Biehequer  re- 
fused to  answer  it,  because,  he  svd,  if  ha 
did  he  could  not  reply  to  the  rigbt  hoc. 
Gentlemsn  (Mr.  Diiraeli),  although  that 
was  iucorrect.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Bi- 
ehequer now  asked  whether  the  Commitlcs 
were  obout  to  prevent  the  GevemiaeDt 
from  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  f 
It  therefore  came  to  this,  that  all  these 
discussions  were  perfectly  useleas.  The 
people  of  England  had  now  been  told  bj 
the  Chanceller  of  the  Exchequer  that  tiie 
Resolutions  and  decisions  of  the  Biitiah 
Parliament  must  be  subservient  to  tbe 
French  Treaty.  Now,  he  maintained  that 
the  French  Treaty  shonld  and  ought  to  be 
subserrient  to  the  British  Parliament,  and 
with  that  view  he  had  moved  hit  Amend- 
ment. He  said  they  were  about  to  do  an 
injury  to  induetrious  traders  b;  taking  off 
the  protective  duty,  without  giving  them 
the  raw  material  by  which  tfaej  carried  m 
their  trade.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Preaident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  told 
the  Committee  the  prohibition  of  the  ex- 
portation of  cork  wood  waa  the  work  aS 
Catalonia  ;  but  who  was  responsible  for 
that  prohibition  ?  The  Oovemment  cf 
Spain,  and  it  was  that  Government  be 
wanted  to  bring  to  book.  Persuasion,  they 
hod  been  told,  would  be  tried  by  the  Seerfl' 
lary  of  Sute  for  Foreign  Affairs,  but  he 
had  more  confidence  in  a  vote  of  tbst 
House  than  in  the  persuasion  of  the  nobis 
Lord.  If  the  House  agreed  to  his  Amend- 
mendment,  France,  which  had  no  scrks  to 
send  us,  would  induce  Spain  to  let  Sn^ 
land  have  the  raw  material. 

Sm  HUGH  CAIRNS  aaid,  he  wished 
to  remind  the  House  that  the  couree  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  bj  the  Chancellor  of  tba 
Exchequer  was  that  which  he  last  week  in 
solemn  terms  told  them  could  not  be  fb^ 
lowed.  When  it  was  proposed  to  consider 
the  Treaty  before  the  reductioni  of  duty, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  aud  that  if  tbe 
House  went  into  Committee  on  the  Trostf, 
and  considerod  the  rednetion  atipaUtku 
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in  the  Treaty,  they  would  be  considering 
the  reduction  on  French  produce  only, 
whereas  by  considering  the  Budget  first,  tlie 
GoYemiuent  would  be  proposing  to  reduce 
the  duty  upon  the  produce  of  every  coun> 
try  whatever.  Yet  now,  having  got  the 
House  into  Committee  on  Customs  Acts, 
,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  changed  his  field 
of  hattle,  and  asked  the  Committee  to  con- 
Bider  the  duty  on  French  produce  alone, 
whereby  to-morrow  morning  they  might 
find  French  corks  bearing  a  different  duty 
from  the  corks  of  other  countries. 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  course  of  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  complained 
oomroended  its  own  reasonableness.  The 
Goremment  had  made  certain  arrange- 
ments with  France,  and  they  had  now  to 
consider  how  to  ratify  those  engagements. 
The  Government  thought  they  were  pay- 
ing the  greatest  respect  to  the  House  by 
ftssaming  that  if  those  engagements  were 
to  be  ratified  it  would  be  in  the  shape  which 
the  House  had  for  years  adopted — namely, 
by  recognising  no  distinction  between  pro- 
duce of  the  same  kind  in  reference  to  the 
oovntry  from  which  it  came.  They  were 
now  met,  however,  by  an  objection  which 
raised  a  peculiar  assumption,  not  known  to 
the  legislation  of  the  House  of  late  years 
—that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  state  of  the  law  of 
ether  countries  when  it  fixed  the  duties  to 
be  levied  upon  our  own  produce.  As  that 
doctrine  had  no  reference  to  the  Treaty 
with  France,  he  had  asked  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  T.  Duncombe)  to  allow  him  to 
separate  those  two  questions.  Let  the 
House  first  consider  the  Motion  which  sub- 
mitted the  engagement  with  France,  and 
after  that  let  the  hon.  Gentleman  raise 
another  Motion  upon  which  he  might  raise 
the  proposition  he  wished  to  enforce  with 
reference  to  Spain.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
refused  him  the  courtesy  of  withdrawing 
his  Amendment,  as  he  hoped,  under  a  mis- 
apprehension. He  proposed  now  to  make 
the  same  proposal,  but  to  divide  it  into  two 
parts,  so  as  to  separate  that  which  belonged 
to  the  Treaty  from  that  which  belonged  to 
general  legislation.  If,  however,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  permit  him  to  amend 
the  Resolution  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Committee,  he  ha4  no  alternative  but  to 
divide  against  the  hon.  Gentleman.  If, 
alter  the  statement  he  had  made,  and  the 
WfUingness  he  bad  expressed  to  give  the 
fairest  play  and  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
vaisiDg  the  question,  the  hon.  Gentleman 


persisted  in  dividing  the  House,  he  trusted 
that  he  should  bo  supported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  a  division,  whatever  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  might  bo  upon  the  ques- 
tion which  the  hon.  Gentleman  wished  to 
raise. 

Mr.  CROSS  ley  expressed  his  opinion 
that  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  dust 
thrown  upon  the  cork  question  during  the 
discussion  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Crossley)  said  that 
it  simply  resolved  itself  into  the  question 
of  protection  or  no  protection — protection 
meaning  a  favour  shown  to  one  man  by  the 
robbery  of  some  one  else.  They  had  to  deal 
with  cork  makers  and  cork  users.  Which 
was  the  more  numerous  class  ?  Why  should 
the  less  numerous  be  protected  at  the  cost 
of  the  more  numerous  class  f  Tho  Protec- 
tionists thought  they  were  strong  in  the 
House  that  night,  and  therefore  were  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  protect  the  makers  of  corks 
by  causing  the  users  of  them  to  pay  a  larger 
price  than  they  were  worth  in  the  market 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
he  did  not  think  that  the  question  was  one 
of  protection  or  no  protection.  If  it  were, 
he  confessed  he  should  prefer  following  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  as  a  Freetrader 
rather  than  the  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last 
or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Ho 
thought  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  was 
quite  as  old,  as  consistent,  and  as  good  a 
Free-trader  as  any  other  Member  of  that 
House.  The  point  at  issue  was,  whether, 
when  we  admitted  the  manufactured  article 
from  abroad,  we  should  also  extend  that 
privilege  to  those  who  prohibited  tho  ex- 
portation of  the  raw  material.  No  doubt» 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  proposals 
were  perfectly  intelligible.  Their  only  fault 
was  that  they  were  wholly  contradictory. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  now  wished  to 
take  the  Resolution  with  especial  reference 
to  the  French  Treaty.  Only  half  an  hour 
before,  when  a  similar  question  was  raised 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Warwickshire,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  the  Treaty  was 
not  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  clay  said,  he  thought  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  would  best  serve 
the  cause  of  the  cork-cutters  by  acceding 
to  the  offer  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. He  should  vote  against  the  admis- 
sion of  corks  from  Spain  while  she  prohib* 
ited  the  exportation  of  the  raw  material, 
but  he  could  not  vote  against  the  admission 
of  corks  from  France,  which  made  no  such 
prohibition. 

Mr.  HOPE  said,  his  opinion  coincided 
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with  tliAt  of  the  tion.  Geutleman  (Mr.  CIn  j) 
and  he  bIiouIJ  fullon  tlio  aame  courto. 

Ms.  AYRTON  uid,  he  wislied  to  nsk 
the  ChADcellor  of  the  Exchequer  nhetht 
he  pToposed  to  allow  a  French  subject,  in 
a  French  ahip,  to  bring  manuractured  corki 
from  Spain  into  England?  IF  that  wai 
the  proposal  it  would  defeat  the  object  o: 
the  hon.  Uenibor  for  Finsbur;,  but  if  it 
was  propoaed  to  prevent  the  bringing  in  of 
corks  from  Spain,  directly  or  indireotly, 
npon  the  samo  lerms  as  nith  Franco,  he 
apprehended  that  the  objection  of  the  hon. 
Member  would  be  met. 

Sir  WILLIAM  MILES  inquired  whe- 
ther the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  w 
bring  forward  the  general  qnestion 
respect  to  Spain  immediately  after  the 
ether  pointa  had  been  disposed,  because, 
if  so,  be  would  eomestlj  appeal  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finabury  to  withdraw  his 
Motion. 

Mr,  NEWDEGATB  asked  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  whether  it  would 
not  he  more  conrenient  to  adopt  at  once 
aome  terms  which  would  apply  to  tlie  Rc- 
■olntions  genernlly  the  rule  ho  uow  pro. 
posed  to  apply  to  the  article  of  cork.  II 
he  did  distinctly  limit  the  privilege  of  free 
importation  to  the  produce  of  France  and 
French  poaseasions  the  same  difficult;  would 
arise  with  regard  to  erery  article. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  had  three  questions  to 
answer.     With  regard  to  that  put  by  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  last  spoken,  he  had 
not  the  least  hesitation  to  elate  that  if  at 
any  time  a  practical  inconvenience  arose 
which  would  involve  a  difference  of  princi- 
ple between  the  trade  with  France  and  the 
trade  with  other  countries  there  would  be 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  hou.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdogato); 
but  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  ground 
for  such  a  course  he  should  not  depart  from 
the  usual  proceeding.    The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  asked 
would  limit  the 
aty  to  cork  the 
"eplied  in  the  ne- 
disoi aimed  these 
origin  of  goods 
highly  protective 
Iffieolt  and  fertile 
that  we  had  an 
impoasifab  to  re- 
i  port  of  France 
France,  the  im- 
le.    To  the  third 
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question,  ho  would  say  that  he  had  already 
given  n  positive  pledge  to  go  on  with  th> 
general  question  immediately  ;  bet  if  hon. 
Members  looked  to  tho  clock,  he  thoiigbt 
this  would  nut  be  a  convenient  course  to- 
night. But  if  it  were  the  general  wiih  of 
tho  Committee,  ho  would  concede  his  own 
opinion  and  do  so.  He  certainly  did  not 
think  it  would  be  a  convenient  course  to 
adopt  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Uember  for 
Finsbury.  At  the  same  time  he  admitted 
that  it  was  highly  desirable  that  hon.  Qen- 
llcmcn  should  have  an  opportunity  of  coa- 
aidering  a  propoaal  bo  novel ;  and  therefors 
he  distinctly  promised  to  offer  no  obstacle 
to  ilB  discuaeion  after  that  portion  of  tbe 
Resoluiion  that  boro  upon  the  Treaty  i*s 
disposed  of. 

Mn.  S.  FITZGERALD :  What  will  b« 
vour  proposal  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  :  I  propose  to  add  at  the  end  of  lbs 
Resolution  these  words,  "The  produce  or 
manufacture  of  or  imported  from  France  or 
Alf^eria."  And  then,  subsequently,  "CoA 
and  cork  woods  without  restriction." 

Sin  HUGH  CAIRNS  said,  he  wished  la 
point  out  that  the  words  "  produce  or  manih 
facture"  might  meet  the  view  of  the  boo. 
Uembcr  for  Finsburj,  but  that  tlie  tueot 
the  phrase  "  or  imported  from"  would  still 
admit  Spanish  corks.  All  Spain  wcoM 
have  to  do  would  be  to  transfer  her  corkt 
to  some  French  port,  and  that  would  be 
corks  imported  from  France  in  the  words 
of  the  Resolution.  He  would  suggest  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  to  give  op 
his  Amendment  altogether,  rather  than  to 
accede  to  the  proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

ViBoonKT  PALMERSTON:  I  think 
the  objection  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleoian  to  our  proposal  applies  with  greater 
force  to  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Fips- 
bury.  For,  take  the  words  of  mj  hoe. 
Friend  and  1  defy  any  fiscal  regulation  le 
prevent  the  evasion  of  the  restrictloQi 
which  he  means  to  propose.  I  should  like 
to  know,  Buppoung  hie  Motion  carried,  ho<r 
we  are  to  proven t  corks  manufactered 
in  Spain  from  passing  through  France  iota 
England.  My  hon.  Friend's  Molim  ia, 
that  we  should  not  allow  corks  to  ooraeblo 
this  country  duty  free  from  any  coontiy 
which  forbids  the  exportation  of  the  raw 
material.  Well,  supposing  it  to  he  true,  as 
(he  hon.  Member  affirms,  that  Spain  doM 
intend  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  the 
raw  material  of  corks,  what  would  be  more 
easy  than  that  Spanish  oorks  ibould  ooma 
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in  throagli  France,  and  then  the  ohjoct  of 
mj  hon.  Friend  would  he  completely  de- 
feated. 1  think  that  nothing  can  be  more 
intelligible  or  fairer  than  to  say  that,  there 
being  no  prohibition  in  France  against  the 
raw  material,  wo  should  not  prohibit  the 
importation  of  the  manufactured  article 
from  France  to  England.  But  then,  having 
agreed  to  that  provision  in  the  Treaty,  the 
House  might  go  on  to  consider  whether  or 
not  it  is  consistent  with  our  legislation,  or 
whether  it  is  practical,  to  adopt  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury, 
and  aay,  with  regard  to  Spain  or  any  other 
country,  that  unless  they  allow  the  free 
exportation  of  the  raw  material,  you  will  not 
allow  the  manufactured  article  to  come  in 
duty  free.  Every  one  must  see  the  incon* 
venience  that  will  be  produced  if,  when  a 
cargo  of  corks  arrives  in  England,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  wait  in  order  to  4iscertain, 
either  from  Andalusia  or  Catalonia,  whether 
any  duties  had  been  levied  on  the  cargo. 
It  is  obvious  such  a  regulation  would  lead 
to  altercations  between  the  Custom-house 
authorities  and  the  importers;  and,  besides 
baffling  the  ingenuity  of  the  Customs' 
officers,  it  would  produce  the  most  serious 
confusion  in  mercantile  transactions. 

Mb.  puller  said,  he  would  recommend 
the  adoption  of  words  in  the  fifth  Article, 
simiUr  to  those  employed  in  the  first  Article 
of  the  Treaty  with  reference  to  English 
goods — namely,  "  Articles  of  British  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom."  By  this  means  they 
would  get  rid  of  the  difficulty. 

Sib  FRANCIS  BARING  agreed  that 
it  would  be  much  better  if  there  were  no 
distinctions  with  regard  to  produce.  How- 
ever, that  was  not  the  fault  of  England ; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  existing  prohibitions 
would  not  be  long  maintained.  Indeed,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  if  the  Hduso  showed 
itself  in  earnest,  and  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  were  able  to 
hiy  before  the  Spanish  Government  a  Reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Commons  exempting 
cork  the  maopfacture  of  Spain  from  the 
benefits  of  the  present  Resolution  unless 
they  took  off  the  duty  on  the  exportation 
of  cork  wood,  that  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment would  be  induced  to  do  so.  On  the 
one  side  they  had  the  inconvenience  which 
had  been  pointed  out,  and  on  the  other  the 
Resolution  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
che<|uer,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
rnimng  some  very  industrious  men,  unless 
they  were  provided  with  the  raw  material. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater 


part  of  the  cork  imported  from  France  now 
en  me  from  Spain.  Unless  the  words  "corks 
the  produce  of  Spain"  were  added,  the  Re- 
solution of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
as  it  stood,  would  do  nothing  for  the  cork- 
cutters  of  this  country,  and,  therefore,  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  divide  and 
settle  the  question  at  once. 

Mb.  CONINGHAM  said,  that  this  was 
a  question  of  free  trade  or  protection.  If 
the  Government  gave  way  upon  this  matter 
there  would  bo  similar  discussions  upon 
every  other  Article ;  he  should  therefore 
support  the  proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Mb.  T.  buncombe  said,  he  thought 
that  tha  most  convenient  course  would  be 
for  the  Committee  to  divide  upon  his 
Amendment,  after  which  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer might,  if  he  pleased,  move  the  ad- 
dition which  he  had  suggested. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  the 
simple  fact  was  that  the  proposal  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  was  consistent  with  the 
French  Treaty,  and  the  Amendment  was 
not.  If  carried,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a  supplemental  treaty. 

Mr.  T.  buncombe  replied,  that  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  informed  them  that  if  any  alteration 
were  made,  a  supplementary  treaty  would 
be  required.  Why  should  they  not  have 
it  ?  Indeed,  they  would  require  one  with 
regard  to  spirits,  and  they  could  easily  in- 
clude corks.  The  Emperor  was  too  sensi- 
ble, too  wise,  and  too  just  a  man  not  to 
accede  to  it. 

Question  nut,  "  That  those  words  be 
there  added. 

The  Committee  dtoicfed :  — Ayes  118; 
Noes  191  :  Majonty  73. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  although  be  was  not 
bound  by  an  offer  to  which  his  hon.  Friend 
had  agreed,  he  thought  the  best  course  he 
could  now  take  was  to  move  the  insertion 
of  the  words  which  he  had  expressed  his 
willingness  to  adopt  before  the  division  took 
place.  [*'  Noi  no  I  "]  He  believed  some 
Gentlemen  had  voted  in  the  majority  who 
would  not  have  done  so  if  they  had  thought 
that  the  whole  question  was  going  to  be 
decided  by  that  vote.  He  wotild  therefore 
now  propose  the  insertion  of  the  following 
words — *'  The  produce  or  manufacture  ot^ 
or  imported  from,  France  or  Algeria." 

Amendment  made,  by  adding  the  worda 
"  the  produce  or  manufacture  of,  or  im- 
ported fromi  France  or  Algeria." 
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QoesUon,  as  amended/put,  and  agreedio. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
proceed  to  any  contested  questions  at  that 
period  of  the  evening,  and  perhaps  the 
most  convenient  course  would  be  that 
oorks  other  than  those  imported  from 
France  should  be  dealt  with  after  the 
Committee  had  concluded  the  Resolutions 
which  related  to  the  Treaty. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  was 
induced,  by  the  expression  "  contested 
questions,"  to  ask  how  far,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Committee  was  free  to  deal  with  any  of 
the  Articles  of  the  Treaty.  It  would  ap- 
pear, from  the  language  held  by  Members 
of  the  Government,  that  every  item  to 
which  the  Committee  was  asked  to  consent 
was  mixed  up  with  the  Treaty,  and  that 
the  Committee  was  not  at  liberty  to  dis- 
cuss it.  That  being  so,  it  was  a  mere  idle 
waste  of  time  to  consider  the  items  one  by 
one ;  at  all  events,  it  was  desirable  that 
the  Committee  should  have  a  distinct  de- 
elaration  from  the  Government  whether  it 
was  or  was  not  free  to  reject  any  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Treaty  which  it  might  think 
impolitic. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That '  Cotton  Manufactures,  as  denomi- 
nated in  the  Tariff,'  stand  part  of  the  pro- 
posed Resolution. 

Thb  chancellor  op  the  BXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  he  would  move  that 
part  of  the  Resolution  which  related  to 
eotton  manufactures,  not  with  the  intention 
of  raising  a  debate  upon  it,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Droitwioh  (Sir  J.  Pakington). 
His  right  hon.  Friend  must  see  that  his 
inquiry  turned  upon  and  involved  the  largest 
eonstitutional  principles,  and  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  any  Minister  or  Govern- 
ment to  answer  it  in  any  -form  which  could 
carry  the  slightest  authority  for  the  Mem« 
bers  of  that  House.  It  was  the  daty  of 
•very  hon.  Member  to  answer  it  for  him- 
self. The  Constitution  had  committed  to 
the  Crown  the  absolute  power  of  conclud- 
ing and  ratifying  treaties  and  of  binding 
the  laith  of  the  country,  but  it  had  done 
to  subject  to  the  obligation  of  applying  to 
pM^tament  for  its  sanction  in  cases  where 
kgiilftUon  was  required,  and  likewise  sub- 
*^t  to  the  general  responsibility  of  Minis- 

I^Men  in  cases  where  legislation  was 
^lf|MiBd.  In  the  present  case  legisla- 
'  m^Mi'     ^^0  contract   into 


which  the  Crown  had  entered  was  an  io- 
completo  contract  until  it  was  submitted 
to  and  sanctioned  by  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. The  consideration  of  high  policy 
and  convenience,  which  might  render  im- 
proper the  exercise  of  even  private  judg- 
ment upon  questions  of  secondary  import- 
ance when  the  consequence  was  to  defeat 
the  application  of  a  treaty  or  to  create  a 
necessity  for  new  negotiations,  was  a  matter 
that  would  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  re- 
flecting man,  but  not  ono  upon  which  be 
could  for  a  moment  presume  to  interfere 
between  each  hon.  Member  and  hia  own 
sense  of  what  was  right  and  prudent. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  ac- 
cepted the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  as  highly  satisfactory.  At 
the  same  time  he  trusted  that  when  the 
Committee  resumed  the  discussion  of  these 
Resolutions  no  more  would  be  said  of  the 
boundon  duty  of  Parliament  to  pass  the 
Articles  of  the  Treaty  without  any  altera- 
tion whatever. 

Mr.  ball  moved  that  the  Chairman 
should  report  progress. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  remarked,  that 
he  had  not  heard  any  one  say  that  it  was 
the  boundon  duty  of  Parliament  to  pM« 
the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  without  altera- 
tion. Parliament  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do  what  it  pleased  in  the  matter.  It  might 
begin  with  the  wine  duties  and  reject  that 
and  every  other  Article  of  the  Treaty  if 
it  thought  fit.  The  question  was  whether 
it  would  be  prudent  to  take  any  step  which 
might  prevent  the  Treaty  being  carried 
into  effect,  or  involve  the  necessity  of  fresh 
negotiations.  That  question,  however,  was 
entirely  in  the  discretion  of  Parliament  | 
its  power  to  deal  with  the  Treaty  was  un- 
doubted. 

Sm  MINTO  FARQUHAR  maintained 
that  the  Treaty  had  been  drawn  up  in  sueh 
a  manner  as  to  impose  upon  Parliament 
the  necessity  of  adopting  it  word  for  word 
as  it  had  been  placed  upon  the  table.  If 
such  was  not  the  case,  why  were  they  told, 
when  they  objected  to  any  of  the  Articles; 
that  they  were  interfering  with  what  were 
called  the  obligations  of  the  Treaty  ?  The 
discussions  of  the  Committee  were  not 
free. 

Mr.  NE  WDEGATE  asked,  whether  the 
woi*ds  "  cotton  manufaoturea"  ineluded 
articles  of  clothing  made  up. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied  that  they  were.  He  tnieted 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cambridgeshire  would 
withdraw  hia  Motion. 
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Mb.  ball  said,  he  thought  the  right 
hen.  Gentleman,  after  answering  questions 
all  night,  must  bo  physically  incapable  of 
proceedings  further  at  that  hour. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  conld  net  accept  the  fafour 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  offered  him.  The 
greatest  favour  the  hon.  Member  could  con- 
ier  upon  him  would  be  to  allow  him  to  go  on 
with  the  Resolutions.  They  might  have  a 
chance  of  taking  these  Resolutions  to-mor- 
row, but  probably  that  would  not  suit  the 
convenience  of  Members.  He  trusted  there 
would  be  a  disposition  on  other  days,  except 
in  eases  where  business  of  a  rery  urgent 
nature  was  in? olved,  to  proceed  with  these 
Resolutions.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring 
them  on  again  at  some  period  on  Thursday 
eTening,  provided  he  could  do  so  at  a 
reasonable  hour.  He  wished  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
to-morrow  as  to  the  duty  of  Ss,  Id.  on 
British  spirits,  as  it  was  desirable  for  the 
convenience  of  the  revenue  that  effect 
should  be  given  to  that  vote  immediately 
after  it  was  delivered. 

Sm  JOHK*  PAKINGTON  said,  if  he 
rightly  nnderstood  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man with  regard  to  the  order  of  proceeding 
on  Thursday  it  amounted  to  this,  that  as 
soon  as  any  discussion  that  might  arise  on 
the  Reform  Bill  was  concluded,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  proceed  with  his 
Resolutions,  and,  as  far  as  hon.  Members  on 
that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House  was 
eonoemed,  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
that  course. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  when  it  was  intended  to  bring  in  the 
Irish  Reform  Bill  ? 

Mr.  CARDWELL  stated  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  bring  forward  the  Irish  Reform 
Bill  on  Thursday  evening,  after  his  noble 
Friend  the  Foreign  Secretary  had  iutro* 
duced  the  measure  relating  to  England. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  wished 
to  know  whether  they  were  to  have  three 
Reform  Bills  on  Thursday  ? 

Mr.  MACAULAY  said,  he  wished  io 
know  how  far  the  Committee  was  free  to 
discuaa  the  propositions  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Fart  of  the  Resolutions 
now  before  the  Committee  stated  that  the 
QoeeD  had  recommended  Parliament  to  do 
so  and  so,  and  he  wished  the  Government 
to  state  how  far  the  House  would  be  free 
to  discuss  those  propositions.  It  was  also 
stated  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was 
wtUtDff,  he  had  no  doubt  in  consequence  of 
what  nad  passed  in  the  House,  to  modify 


that  part  of  the  Treaty  which  related  to 
coals.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment would  admit  not  only  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  this  House  to  discuss  the 
Treaty,  but  the  willingness  of  the  French 
Emperor  to  make  any  modification  of  the 
duties  which  the  House  of  Commons  might 
suggest. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  itwasob* 
vious  if  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  abso« 
lutely  bound  to  make  certain  relaxations  of 
duty  and  to  remove  certain  prohibitions,  and 
if  the  Queen  was  only  bound  to  recommend 
to  Parliament  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on 
a  great  number  of  articles,  and  Parliament 
rejected  that  recommendation  with  respect 
to  any  considerable  number  of  those  articles 
that  that  would  not  be  a  fulfilment  of  the 
engagements  of  the  Treaty  on  our  part. 
With  regard  to  the  Customs'  duties,  Par- 
liament must  consent  to  them  before  the 
requirements  of  the  Treaty  were  fulfilled. 
It  would  be  competent  for  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  to  say,  if  the  House  of  Com* 
mens  should  refuse  its  sanction  to  certain 
articles,  that  he  was  free  from  the  engage- 
ment. He  might,  or  might  not,  in  that  ease 
choose  to  make  another  Treaty,  or  to  mo- 
dify the  existing  one  ;  but  he  would  be 
entirely  free  from  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  present  Treaty. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
must  complain  that  in  every  previous  in- 
stance in  which  he  had  put  a  question, 
bearing  on  this  point,  the  answers  of  the 
Government  had  been  evasive.  He  would 
not  even  except  the  answer  given  a  short 
time  before  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ez« 
chequer.  He  (Sir  John  Pakington)  had 
not  asked  any  question  about  eonstitntional 
practice,  but  whether  the  Committee  was 
free  to  reject  certain  items  in  a  list  of  ar- 
ticles, with  respect  to  which  items  many 
hon.  Members  were  of  opinion  that  we  were 
about  to  throw  away  revenue,  extravagantly 
and  rashly,  without  any  corresponding  be> 
nefit  to  any  class  or  interest  in  the  country? 
The  question  was,  whether  the  Committee 
was  free  or  not  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of 
certain  provisions  and  to  reject  any  of  the 
articles  which  they  might  deem  impolitic 
or  unwise  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  was 
a  question,  not  only  for  the  decision  of 
the  Committee,  but  for  the  decision  of 
the  French  Government.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  appeared  to  think  it  would  be 
foolish  to  throw  away  revenue  on  many  of 
the  items  in  the  Treaty.  He  would  not 
dispute  thai  question  with  the  right  hon. 
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OeotlenwD.  All  he  (Lord  John  Ruisell) 
coiit«Dde<I  for  wka,  ibat  if  anj  materinl 
items  wei-e  rojeoted  by  Parliamont,  the  en- 
gagemenli  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  would 
not  be  fulfilled.  If  such  an  Item  aa  that 
relating  to  artiScial  flowers,  for  inatauce, 
were  reieoted,  he  ahould  certnlnljr  be  aur- 
priaed  if  the  Emperor  of  the  French  were 
to  aa;  that  io  consequenee  of  that  decision 
he  could  not  go  on  with  the  Treaty.  But, 
auppoaing  persons  irere  to  laj  in  France, 
as  ihey  did  say,  that  it  was  entire);  a  one- 
aided  Treaty,  and  that  it  made  France  the 
alare  of  England — there  waa  do  doubt  that 
wu  said— no  one  could  tell  to  what  risk 
the  Treat;  might  be  eipoaed.  Cannon 
balls  might  be  required  (o  enforce  it.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  discretion  with 
Parliament  on  the  one  hand  and  tlie  French 
Qovernment  on  the  other,  but  as  a  matter 
of  diioretion  the  Goremment  certainly  did 
recommend  Parliament  to  Bnnctiou  the  en- 
gagements which  had  been  entered  into. 

Mr.  WaiTBSlDE  said,  ho  had  uoder- 
eteod  that  the  effect  of  iho  Treaty  would 
be  to  unite  the  two  nations  ;  but  if  cannon 
balls  were  required  to  enforce  it,  surely  the 
effect  would  be  to  separate  them.  It  was 
a  pleasant  proopect  to  contemplate  the  poa- 
aibility  of  aueh  a  tpeciSo  being  rendered 
necessary.  The  fact  appeared  to  he  that, 
auppoaing  the  Treaty  to  contain  250  Arti- 
cles, and  the  House  adopted  249,  rejecting 
but  one,  then  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
waa  at  liberty  to  eontider  bimaetf  reliered 
of  all  hia  obligations  respecting  it.  This 
was  certainly  an  agreeable  kind  of  arrange- 


Motion  made,  and  Question,  ' 
Chairman  do  report  Progross," 
agned  to. 

House  rtnmad. 

Committoe  report  Pnigrosa  ;  t 
on  Thmdag. 


That  the 
-put,  and 


F    LORDS, 
mary  29,  I860. 

let,  and  having  gone 
on  the  Paper, 
at  a  qoaiiar  befcn  Four 


HOUSE    OF    COMMOHS, 

Wednetday,  February  29,  1S60. 

Minniii.]    Pdduc    Bills.— 3*  Spirita  (Irelinil) 
Act  AmsndmeDt. 
'  Adminiitering  of  Poison. 

WATS  AND  MEANS.— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read.  Souse  in 
Committee. 

Ur.  UiBSBi  in  the  Chair. 

The  chancellor  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUEK  said,  he  rose  to  move  the  follow- 
ing Resolution,  namely: — "That,  towards 
raising  the  supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty, 
in  addition  to  the  duty  noip  p^ble  m 
spirits  distilled  in  the  ITQited  Eingdom, 
there  shall  be  charged  on  every  gallon  of 
such  spirits  at  proof  which,  on  or  aftartlK 
29th  of  February,  shall  be  distilled  or  be 
in  the  stock  of  any  distiller,  or  in  any  duty- 
free warehouse,  er  removing  to  saeh  ware- 
house the  additional  duty  of  one  penny." 
It  was  not  necessary  for  him  io  enter  into 
any  statement  then,  beoause,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  duty  of  8*.  Id.  upon  Briti^  spirifa 
had  reference  to  the  duty  wluch  was  aboat 
to  be  fixed  on  foreign  spirits,  and  to  the 
general  arrangementa  conaequenl  on  the 
adoption  of  that  plan.  The  most  conve- 
nient period  for  considering  the  effect  of 
this  Vote  would  be  when  the  Oovemment 
made  the  proposal  with  regard  to  foreign 
spirits.  Of  course  if  that  proposal  was  not 
adopted,  then  the  preeent  one  might  be 
open  to  modification — the  umple  object  of 
it  being  to  preaerre  the  revenue  from  1cm 
by  any  anticipated  delivery  from  bond  in 
the  interval  before  the  Committee  had 
adopted  the  final  Resolution. 


"  That,  towards  rauing  the  Snpplj  gnutud  to 
Hor  M^)ait7,  in  addition  to  ths  Datj  now  pajiUg 
on  SfHHtt  diatiUed  in  tbe  United  Kingdom,  than 
thaJl  be  charged  on  evary  gallon  of  luoh  Spirili 
■t  proof  which,  oa  or  after  the  ISth  of  FebnuT, 
1860,  ahall  be  distilled  or  be  in  the  stock  ot  mj 
diiliUer,  or  in  any  dntj-ftee  warehouse,  or  le- 
moving  to  noh  wanhonM,  Um  additioul  do^  «f 
one  petingt." 

House  mtonei. 

Reeolntion  to  be  reported  To-wtomno- 

Committee  to  sit  again  on  Riday, 


aicoND  Busure, — tMOfnaxB  debits. 

Order  read,  for  roaaming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Queation  [lat  Fabraary],  "  That 
the  Bill  be  now  rtod  ■  Moond  tuno." 
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Question  again  proposed. 
Debate  returned, 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  when  the  BiU 
was  last  under  consideration,  he  had  moved 
the  adjoomment  of  the  Debate,  because  the 
Measure  proposed  to  alter  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  under  which  no  person  could 
be  excluded  from  a  corporate  office  on  the 
ground  of  religious  belief.     The  law  in 
respect  to  admission  to  those  offices  was 
analogous  to  the  system  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  admission  of  Members  to  that  House. 
The  constitution  of  this  country  was  Chris- 
tian, and  that  fact  was  expressed  by  the 
connection  which   existed    between    the 
Church  and  the  State.     The  constitution 
both  of  the  Civil  Corporations  and  of  this 
House  recognized  that  fact  by  admitting 
the  various  sects  of  Christians  according 
to  their  denominations,  with  a  distinct 
provision  as  to  the  admission  of  Jews  which 
constituted  an  exception  from  the  general 
rule.  He  trusted  that  that  principle  would 
never  be  changed,  for  upon  it  was  founded 
the  greatness  of  tiie  country,  and  the  high 
morsd  character  which  it  possessed  in  ti^e 
eyes  of  the  wtole  world.   By  virtue  of  that 
principle  the  meanest  subject  had  the  right 
of  appealing  to  the  great  code  of  moratity 
if  any  injustice  were  done  to  him.    For  the 
law  and  the  State  both  being  Christian, 
any  violation  of  Christian  morality  was 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  both. 
His  reason  for  objecting  to  the  present  Bill 
was,  that  it  appeared  to  ignore,  or  depart 
from,  that  principle  upon  which  le^sla- 
tion  had  hitherto  proceeded,  and  which 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land were  based  upon  Christianity.      The 
Bill  seemed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  in- 
ternecine war  between  the  various  powei*s 
of  the  State,  for  it  proposed  to  abrogate 
the  declaration  taken  on  admission  to  cor- 
porate functions  against  the  use  of  the 
civic  power  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  Church.     For  those  reasons  he  had 
moved  the    adjournment  of  the  Debate 
when  the  Bill  was  moved  at  a  late  hour 
of  the  night.     In  the  present  thin  state 
of  the  House,  however,  it  would  be  absurd 
for  him  to  enter  into  so  great  a  question. 
He  should,  therefore,  content  himself  by 
expressing  his  dissent  to  the  passing  of  the 
BiU,  and  his  hope  that  on  some  future 
occasion  the  House  would  feel  disposed 
to  consider  more  seriously  the  grave  ques- 
tion it  involved. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to ; 

Bill  read  2*  and  commitUd  for  Tb-mor- 
row. 


MASTERS  AND  OPERATIVES  BILL. 
SECOND  BEADING, 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  MACKINNON,  in  moving  the  se- 
cond reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  the  object 
he  had  in  view  was  the  establishment  of  a 
friendly  tribunal,  to  be  called  a  Council  of 
Conciliation,  and  to  be  constituted  of  an 
equal  number  of  masters  and  operatives, 
to  which  all  disputes  between  tiiose  two 
classes  should  be  referred.  If  the  Mo- 
tion which  he  had  made  last  year  had 
been  adopted  by  the  House,  all  the  misery 
which  had  resulted  fh)m  the  recent  strike 
would  have  been  spared.  Considering  the 
extraordinary  privations  which  had  been 
caused  by  that  strike,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  some  measure  of  this  sort 
was  absolutely  necessaiy,  and  he  could 
scarcely  see  what  objection  would  be 
raised  against  it.  In  every  strike  there 
were  four  classes  who  suffered — first,  ^e 
masters,  whose  capital  and  property  were 
sacrificed;  next,  the  workmen,  who  w^e 
ezposed  to  misery  and  privation  by  reason 
of  the  loss  of  their  wages ;  next,  the  smaU 
shopkeepers,  whose  ordinary  class  of  cus- 
tomers were  the  working  men ;  and,  lastly, 
the  public  at  large.  'Hie  Preston  strike 
had  entailed  a  loss  of  £2,400,000,  and  it 
was  calculated  that  the  average  loss  to  the 
community  by  strikes  throughout  Great 
Britain  was  about  £1,000,000  a  year. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  most 
extraordinary  that  Parliament  should  con- 
tinue to  refiise  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
these  strikes.  He  had  heard  it  said  that 
the  reason  why  Parliament  refiised  to  le- 
gislate was,  that  it  relied  on  the  5th  of 
Qeorge  lY.,  entitled  an  Act  for  settling 
disputes  between  masters  and  workmen; 
but  that  statute  was  totally  inoperative. 
There  was  a  mutual  dislike,  and  more 
strong  on  the  part  of  the  operatives,  to 
refer  questions  to  an  imknown  set  of  men, 
nominated  by  a  j  ustice  of  the  peace.  Going 
before  a  justice,  too,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
of  the  men  bore  the  character  of  a  criminal 
proceeding,  and  when  resorted  to  by 
the  workmen  not  unfrequently  ended  in 
their  dismissal.  If  the  parties  named 
refused  to  act,  all  decision  was  left  to 
the  justice,  and  many  of  the  cases  raised 
required  special  knowledge  of  the  parti- 
cular trade,  which  a  magistrate  could  not 
be  expected  to  possess.  Mr.  Hammill,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  stated 
that  the  most  disagreeable  duty  which  he 
had  to  perform  was  the  disputes  between 
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the  Spitalfields  weavers  and  their  maBters. 
Large  bodies  of  operatives  throughout  the 
country  had  declared  in  favour  of  this  Bill, 
and  last  Saturday  a  meeting  was  held  in 
St.  Martin's  Hall,  Long  Acre,  attended  by 
about  2,000  builders  and  brickmakers,  at 
which  resolutions  were  passed  approving 
its  provisions.  The  conduct  of  the  work- 
men during  the  late  strike  was,  consider- 
ing their  fearful  privations,  deserving  of 
all  praise,  and  therefore  their  desires  on 
this  subject  should  meet  with  the  kind 
consideration  of  this  House.  The  evidence 
before  the  Select  C!ommittee  of  the  year  be- 
fore the  last  proved  that  the  equitable  coun- 
cils of  conciliation  had  worked  wonderfully 
well  in  France  for  fifty-four  years,  and  had 
prevented  many  disputes  there  between 
vnakmen  and  employers;  and  he  had  it 
on  the  authority  of  M.  Van  de  Weyer, 
the  Belgian  Minister,  that  the  same  had 
been  its  ^^t  in  Belgium.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  idea  of  this  Bill  had  been 
stolen  from  the  French  law,  but  that 
was  not  the  case.  It  was  taken  from  the 
practice  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  they  differed, 
del^^ates  were  appointed  to  meet  in  con- 
ferences and  settle  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute; and  why  not  give  the  same  privi- 
lege to  the  workmen  and  their  employers? 
How  did  strikes  arise?  The  workmen, 
fSseling  themselves  aggrieved,  met  together 
and  sent  to  their  employers,  perhaps,  a 
violent  and  impudent  message,  insisting 
on  the  raising  of  their  wages  or  the  short- 
ening of  their  time  of  work.  The  masters 
had  a  meeting  in  their  turn;  they  were 
excited  at  the  insulting  message  they  had 
received,  and  they  sent  back  a  point-blank 
refusal.  Then  there  was  a  collision  be- 
tween the  two  classes,  and  a  strike  fol- 
lowed. It  was  impossible  that  the  pre- 
sent system,  which  perpetuated  hostility 
between  the  different  classes,  could  be  suf- 
£Bred  te  continue;  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  pass  such  a  Bill  as  would 
restore  a  feeling  of  ccmfidence  between 
employers  and  employed,  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  future  means  of  accommo- 
dation on  equitable  terms  in  the  event  of 
diffieulties  unhappily  arising.  As  objec- 
tions might  very  possibly  be  taken  to  the 
detaib  of  the  measure,  if  the  House  would 
give  it  a  second  reading,  he  proposed  to 
ttfer  it  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
^Shat  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  Second 
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Mau  SLAIfEY,  in  seconding  the  Motion 
Mr.  Mdckmnan 


for  the  second  reading,  said  both  woiknfen 
and  masters  owed  a  deep  debt  of  gratitade 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  by  whom  the  ques- 
tion had  been  brought  forward  for  the  un- 
wearied  pains  which  he  had  taken  in  en- 
deavouring to  provide  a  remedy  for  the 
great  and  increasing  evils  from  which  the 
country  was  suffering.  Not  merely  were 
the  working  classes  increasing  from  year 
to  year  in  numbers  and  importance,  hot 
the  different  subdivisions  of  labour  and  the 
various  degrees  of  skill  required  by  the 
new  kinds  of  manufeu^tures  which  were 
constantly  introduced  gave  rise  to  a  oom- 
plexity  of  interests  more  or  less  confliiijting, 
and  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  mode  should  be  devised  whereby 
disputes  could  be  adjudicated  upon  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  and  to  the  satisfactioQ  of 
both  parties.  In  all  cases  where  contre- 
versy  arose  a  great  want  was  felt  of  some 
power  which  could  interfere  at  the  outset 
to  prevent  dissatisfaction  from  spreading 
and  gaining  a  dangerous  height.  There 
could  be  nothing  more  valuable  than  some 
machinery  by  which  workmen,  who  in 
moments  of  excitement  were  led  by  mis- 
chievous persons  to  conrnnt  acts  of  which 
they  afterwards  repented,  and  which  en- 
tailed lasting  injury  on  themselves^  their 
wives,  and  families,  should  be  induced  to 
adopt  the  reasonable  course  of  laying  their 
complaints  before  a  friendly  councU,  im- 
partially chosen,  which  would  be  the  me- 
dium of  accommodating  exorbitant  de- 
mands on  either  side,  and  in  whose  well- 
considered  decision  they  would  both  be 
disposed  to  agree.  In  every  part  of  the' 
countr}'  vast  bmldings  were  to  be  found 
filled  with  the  industrious  classes,  <» 
whom  this  council  would  confer  an  ines- 
timable boon,  in  elucidating  points  which 
might  be  in  issue  and  in  deciding  whether 
complaints  or  demands  were  really  founded 
in  justice.  Among  those  in  a  better  por- 
tion in  life  vexatious  and  expensive  suits 
in  courts  of  law  were  oonstimtly  avuded 
by  a  reference  to  arbitration.  This  Bill 
was  in  effect  a  proposal  to  extend  the 
benefits  resulting  from  such  a  course  to  the 
industrious  poor,  with  whom  the  loss  even 
of  a  fisw  days'  work  was  attended  with 
more  serious  consequences  than  were  felt 
by  the  rich  who  expended  time  or  money 
in  litigation.  If  the  House  rejected  the 
measure,  they  would  in  effect  be  giring 
scope  to  angry  passions,  and  eneouraging 
the  violent,  Uie  hasty,  and  the  nneom- 
promising  of  both  sides,  whose  pride  was 
interested  in  keeping  up  dissensions*    Oo 
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the  other  hand,  by  adopting  the  Bill  they 
would  be  adding  weight  to  the  efforts  of 
the  moderate  men  who,  from  their  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  subject,  were 
the  best  fitted  for  dealing  with  those  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  questions  which  were 
always  involved  in  trade  disputes.  As  it 
stood,  the  measure  was  merely  an  enabling 
Act,  and  his  hon.  Friend  proposed  to  refer 
it  to  a  Special  Committee,  in  order  that 
any  provisions  to  which  objection  might 
be  taken  should  be  modified.  He  could 
not  believe  the  House  would  refuse  its 
assent  to  a  proposal  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  tribunal,  when  made  with  the 
view  of  lessening  those  great  and  grow- 
ing evils  to  which  the  industry  of  the 
country  had  hitherto  been  subjected,  and 
which,  though  it  might  not  altogether  pre 
vent  the  occurrence  of  strikes,  would  lead, 
in  his  opinion,  to  a  great  diminution  in 
their  most  pernicious  effects. 

Mb.  WALTER  said,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill,  because  he  be- 
lieved that  its  provisions  wore,  to  say  the 
least,  harmless,  and  because  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber by  whom  it  had  been  introduced  was 
willing  to  refer  it  to  a  Select  Committee. 
But  he  mast  guard  against  its  being  sup- 
posed^that  he  for  a  moment  acquiesced  in 
the  opinion  which  had  been  expressed  that 
such  a  Bill  would  have  the  slightest  pos- 
sible effect  in  preventing  the  periodical 
oeourr^ice  of  strikes,  and  those  serious 
differenoea  between  masters  and  workmen 
of  which  the  country  had  such  lamentable 
experience.  The  hon.  Oentleman  seemed 
to  have  become  involved  in  some  confusion 
of  ideas  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  *'  dispute,"  for  ho  had  given  a  defini- 
tion of  that  term  which,  he  believed,  alto- 
getben  differed  from  the  view  that  he  really 
intended  to  convey  to  the  House.  In  one 
portion  of  his  speech  he  had  alluded  to  a 
certain  class  of  disputes  which  arose  be- 
tween masters  and  workmen  as  to  ques- 
tions of  fact.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
ia  trades  of  a  complicated  character  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  must  often  arise  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  a  workman  had  per- 
formed his  task,  which  would  involve  other 
questions  as  to  the  amount  or  proportion 
of  wages  to  which  he  was  entitled ;  and 
for  the  consideration  of  technicalities  and 
difficulties  of  this  nature  some  council, 
such  as  it  was  proposed  under  this  Bill  to 
frame,  might  be  a  very  fit  tribunal.  But 
the  points  on  which  strikes  turned  were  not 
maUers  of  £Act,  but  questions  of  opinion, 


and  origmated  in  much  deeper  passions 
and  feelings  than  were  excited  by  mere 
disputes  as  to  the  mode  in  which  a  contract 
had  been  fulfilled.  Those  occurrences,  of 
which  the  House  had  lately  heard  so  much, 
arose,  on  the  one  hand,  firom  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  workmen  to  obtain  a  larger 
amount  of  pay  than  employers  thought 
proper  to  give ;  and,  on  the  other,  from 
an  equally  natural  desire  in  the  minds  of 
employers  to  keep  down  wages,  and  not 
to  submit  to  what  they  considered  the  ex- 
orbitant demands  of  those  who  were  in  their 
service.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
measure  like  the  present  would  have  any 
effect  in  settling  disputes  of  this  serious 
nature,  which  in  reality  involved  the  ques* 
tion  of  f^  trade,  and  the  right  of  both 
parties  to  agree  upon  their  own  terms. 
He  therefore  hoped  that  when  it  got  into 
Committee  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  en- 
deavour to  define  those  disputes  as  to  which 
it  was  supposed  the  Bill  might  exercise  a 
beneficial  effect,  and  would  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  that  it  could  really 
terminate  the  differences  between  masters 
and  men  which  eventuated  in  strikes.  With 
this  reservation  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
Motion  for  the  second  reading. 

SiH  GE0E6E  LEWIS  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  in  former  Sessions  had  not  felt 
it  nocessary  to  take  a  vote  upon  this  mea- 
sure, but  the  events  of  last  summer  and 
autumn  had  probably  induced  him  to  think 
the  present  a  more  favourable  time  for 
asking  the  House  to  entertain  the  question. 
But  it  was  precisely  because  the  great 
builders'  strike  of  last  year  had  excited  at- 
tention and  given  rise  to  anticipations  in 
some  quarters  that  legislation  would  take 
place  that  it  peculiarly  behoved  the  House 
not  to  give  its  assent  to  any  measure  on 
this  subject,  unless  it  were  ftUly  convinced 
that  it  would  prove  effectual  as  a  remedy. 
If  any  hon.  Member  could  conscientiously 
say  he  believed  the  propositions  contained 
in  the  Bill  would  prevent  the  evils  gene- 
rated by  a  "  strike,"  he  ought  to  give  his 
vote  in  favotir  of  the  measure ;  but  other- 
wise he  would  probably  agree  with  him 
that  it  was  better  not  to  raise  false  expecta- 
tions and  hopes  throughout  the  country, 
unless  the  House  had  power  to  pass  some 
measure  which,  in  a  moment  of  great  ex- 
citement or  difficulty,  would  arm  either 
the  parties  themselves  or  the  Executive 
Government  with  the  means  of  carrying 
out  some  reasonable  agreement.  The  Bill 
consisted  of  two  parts.  The  first  clause 
gave  powers  to  workmen  and  masters  to 
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appoint  certain  persons- to  bear  and  de- 
termine cases  in  dispute  between  tbem; 
but  in  wbat  respect  did  tbis  differ  from 
tbe  existing  law,  wbicb  sanctioned  tbe 
appointment  of  arbitrators.  The  clause 
tberefore  was  either  useless  or  imper- 
fectly expressed.  The  second  portion  of 
tbe  Bill  provided  that  any  number  of 
masters  and  workmen,  being  independent 
bousebolders,  at  a  meeting  specially  con- 
vened, might  agree  to  petition  Her  Ma- 
jesty for  licence  to  form  an  equitable  coun- 
cil d  conciliation,  possessing  all  the  powers 
enjoyed  by  arbitrators ;  and,  if  the  licenoe 
were  granted  by  Her  Majesty  or  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, that  a  council — to  consist  of  not  less 
than  two  masters  and  two  workmen — 
should  be  elected  for  a  year.  What  ob- 
ject would  be  achieved  by  these  enabling 
powers  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand ; 
but  if  the  machinery  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  create  was  to  have  any  practical 
effect,  it  must  be  to  make  the  Government 
to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  the  for- 
mation and  working  of  these  councils. 
Application  had  been  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  course  of  last  summer  to  in- 
terfere in  the  dispute  between  the  masters 
and. workmen,  and  he  refused  to  act  in 
any  way  as  an  arbitrator,  being  perfectly 
convinced  that  if  he  undertook  any  such 
ofBlce  he  should  have  completely  failed. 
The  question  was  rather  a  tnal  of  strength 
between  the  parties,  or  had  reference  to 
minute  technical  relations  of  trade,  and  in 
either  case  a  Member  of  the  Government 
Tas  a  most  unfit  person  to  become  a  medi- 
ator. Believing  that  the  Government 
ought  never  to  interfere  unless  it  could  do 
80  withusehilness  and  effect,  he  had  refused 
to  do  so,  and  the  result  convinced  him  that 
he  had  exercised  a  proper  discretion.  The 
same  reasons  induced  him  now  to  think 
that  the  Government  would  be  outstepping 
its  office  in  promoting  the  formation  of 
these  councils,  which  could  only  raise 
expectations  that  would  not  be  fulfflled. 
Wlien  a  strike  occurred  persons  were  ordi- 
narily exasperated  against  each  other,  and 
if  expectations  of  accommodation  were 
held  out  by  the  Government  which  were 
afterwards  disappointed,  that  exasperation 
would  be  naturally,  and  he  would  add 
justly,  increased.  His  hon.  Priend  the 
Member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Slaney)  with 
that  benevolence  for  which  he  was  distin- 
guished, said,  in  seconding  the  Motion, 
that  he  wiebed  the  disputes  between 
masters  and  men  to  be  adjudicated  on  in  a 
Sir  Oeorge  Letoii 


friendly  spirit  and  in  a  manner  satisflEU^tory 
to  both  parties.  When  disputes  occurred 
it  was  the  wish  of  everybody  that  such  a 
tribunal  could  be  found  by  which  that 
could  be  done:  but  in  practice,  where 
parties  were  envenomed  by  hostile  feeling, 
he  had  never  yet  known  any  means  of 
bringing  them  to  an  immediate  agree- 
ment with  perfect  satisfaction  to  both. 
He  therefore  feared,  if  the  House  were 
now  to  give  its  assent  to  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill,  they  would  be  only  en- 
couraging false  hopes  and  fostering  delu- 
sions among  those  whom  they  were  most 
desirous  of  loading  into  the  right  way. 
But  if  the  House  believed  that  any  good 
could  arise  from  inquiring  into  either  the 
facts  or  the  law  of  the  matter,  he  should 
not  object  the  appointment  of  a  Commit- 
tee, with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to 
be  in  no  way  confined  to  the  objects  of  the 
Bill,  or  contingent  on  its  adoption.  If  the 
question  went  to  a  division,  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months ;  but  he 
trusted  his  hon.  Friend  would  render  that 
course  unnecessary  by  withdrawing  his 
Motion  for  the  second  reading. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  **  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word 
'  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

LoED  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  the 
origin  of  strikes  had  been  described  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Berkshire  (Mr.  Walter) 
as  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  as 
a  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  par- 
ties ;  but  he  would  ask  the  House  whether 
such  reasons  adequately  accounted  for  a 
strike  like  that  in  Lanark,  for  example,  in 
the  year  1 856,  when  there  were  40,000  men 
on  strike,  and  by  which  masters,  operatives, 
and  shopkeepers  suffered  to  the  extent  of 
£300,000  in  a  month ;  or  for  that  in  Pres- 
ton in  the  year  1852  or  1853,  where  the 
operatives  alone  inourreda  loss  of  £520,000. 
Could  such  facts  as  these  be  caused  by 
mere  opinion }  If  it  were  a  mere  trial  of 
strength,  it  was  a  battle  of  giants.  During 
the  building  strike  last  year,  they  heard  a 
great  deal  from  the  journal  which  had  the 
largest  circulation  in  this  country  about  the 
acts  of  folly  committed  by  the  men ;  the 
wives  and  families  of  thousands  were  re- 
duced to  destitution,  some  died,  and  others 
actually  killed  themselves  rather  than  give 
in.    Was  it  likely  that  all  this  suffering 
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wasincutTed  for  a  mere  matter  of  opinion? 
Men  in  general  give  up  their  opinions; 
nay,  even  desert  their  principles  rather 
than  lose  their  money ;  much  less  would 
40,000  men  comhine  to  starve  for  nothing; 
or  see  their  families  perish  around  them 
for  a  mere  tournament  of  strength.  Or 
was  it  not  rather  probahle  that  the  men 
felt  there  was  some  principle  at  stake 
which  they  thought  it  necessary  to  uphold  ? 
It  was  easy  to  say  that  one  man  forced 
another  to  stand  out,  but  if  the  majority 
beHeyed  that  they  were  not  right  in  doing 
80,  they  would  soon  force  the  minority  to 

S'eld.  Persons  said  the  workmen  were 
1  astray  by  demagogues.  But  had  the 
persons  who  hazarded  such  statements  ever 
gone  to  see  the  men  who  were  out  on 
strike?  He  came  to  London  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  went  to  one  of  their  committee- 
rooms  in  the  Strand,  and  more  reasonable 
and  moderate  men  he  had  neyer  met. 
They  expressed  their  ideas  well — in  better 
Engliah  than  he  had  sometimes  heard  in 
that  House.  He  had  also  gone  to  the 
Faviors  Arms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
House,  where  he  had  found  men  equally 
intelligent  and  equally  reasonable,  and  he 
did  not  hear  an  angry  word  or  a  malicious 
sentiment  till  a  hot-brained  fellow  named 
Potter  made  his  appearance ;  and  he,  it  is 
true,  cast  about  his  words  ''  like  a  Fury 
slinging  fire."  Strikes  arose  from  a  want 
of  sympathy  and  of  proper  understanding 
between  the  masters  and  workmen,  which 
gradually  engendered  a  mutual  suspicion 
and  estrangement,  so  that  when  some 
triyial  circumstance  took  place,  which 
might  be  easily  settled  by  arbitration,  it 
acted  like  a  spark  and  produced  an  ex- 
plosion. Some  masters,  for  instance,  would 
affix  a  notice  to  their  gates  intimating  that 
after  a  certain  date  the  rate  of  wages  would 
be  reduced;  and  this  at  once  led  to  a 
strike ;  while  others  consulted  their  work- 
men, showed  them  that  the  reduction  was 
reasonable,  and  the  matter  passed  over 
quietly.  The  right  hon.  Oentleman  has 
said  that  the  existing  law  (namely,  the  Act 
of  George  lY.)  is  sij&cient ;  but  ttie  blue- 
book  issued  by  the  Committee  which  sat  in 
1856,  showed  that  nearly  all  the  witnesses 
who  were  examined  disapproved  of  the 
existing  state  of  the  law,  because  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  in  the  eyent  of  any  dis- 
pute was  to  go  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  wbidi  looked  like  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. Thejuttice  was  then  to  appoint  the 
aibitrator,  who  was  thus  chosen  after  the 
difference  on  which  he  was  to  decide  had 
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arisen ;  instead  of  being  appointed,  as  the 
Bill  proposed,  once  a  year,  by  which  means 
greater  impartiality  would  be  secured. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  George 
Lewis)  had  called  on  any  Member  who 
conscientiously  belieyed  that  the  Bill  would 
have  the  eflect  of  preventing  strikes  to 
support  the  Motion  for  the  second  reading. 
He  would  be  that  Member ;  and  he  was 
strengthened  in  his  view  by  the  evidence 
to  which  he  had  referred.  The  eligibility  of 
thesecouncilsof  arbitration  was  not  a  matter 
of  opinion,  but  one  which  had  been  tested 
by  experience.  They  existed  both  in  Den- 
mark and  in  Norway,  and  their  operations 
had  been  attended  with  most  perfect  suc- 
cess ;  in  Belgium  they  were  likewise  to  be 
found,  and  no  strikes  were  ever  heard  of 
in  the  large  manufactories  of  that  country. 
In  France  they  had  their  eonseih  des  prud* 
hommee  to  deliberate  on  cases  in  which 
differences  arose ;  and  M.  Van  der  "Weyer 
distinctly  stated  that  of  the  enormous 
number  of  cases,  amounting  to  15,000  or 
18,000,  which  were  heard  every  year,  the 
vast  majority  were  settled  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and  but  very 
few  were  followed  by  any  subsequent 
litigation.  The  principle  had  likewise 
been  voluntarily  adopted  in  this  country 
in  various  branches  of  industry ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  appeared  even  better  adapted  to 
this  country  than  to  others,  as  foreign 
countries  did  not  possess,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, the  power  of  self-government.  He 
was  surprised  at  the  opposition  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  George  Lewis), 
for  if  workmen  in  Manchester  or  Leeds 
living  in  £6  houses  were,  by  the  gift  of  the 
franchise,  to  be  enabled  to  choose  their  re- 
presentatives and  to  have  a  voice  in  State 
affairs,  on  what  principle  could  he  revise 
to  allow  them  to  select  a  coancil  for  the 
management  of  those  interests  in  which 
they  were  exclusively  concerned  ?  Boards 
of  arbitration  had  been  voluntarily  estab- 
lished with  perfect  success.  After  the  great 
strike  of  1 839  among  the  carpet- weavers 
in  the  north  of  England  the  masters  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  trade  should  be 
governed  on  just  and  impartial  principles, 
and  proposed  that  a  meeting  of  delegates 
should  be  annually  held,  at  which  they 
themselves  would  attend,  and  confer  with 
the  delegates  irom  the  operatives  in  regard 
to  their  mutual  interests.  After  this  board 
of  arbitration  was  established  the  men  two 
or  three  times  demanded  an  increase  of 
wages,  which  was  held  to  be  reasonable ; 
and  on  another  occasion,  when  they  had 
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manifested  great  anxiety  tu  obtain  it  the 
board  disallowed  the  claim,  and  the  men 
acquiesced  in  the  decision.  Tlite  board 
entirely  obviated  all  strikes.  In  Kidder- 
minster, as  long  as  a  similar  board  was  ir 
existence,  there  were  no  strikes.  In  Mac- 
cleeSeld  the  board  continued  in  existence 
for  three  years  with  tho  most  perfect  suc- 
cess, and  was  only  dissolved  owing  to  tho 
want  of  legal  power  to  enforce  its  de- 
oisions.  In  the  Staffordshiro  Potteries  the 
Courts  of  Arbitration  worked  so  well  and 
BO  amicably,  that  it  never  even  became 
cessary  to  appoint  tlie  arbitrator  provided 
by  the  rules.  In  St«ke-upoa-Trent,  similar 
arrangements  were  equally  efGcacioua  in 
preventing  strikes,  and  most  of  tho  masters 
had  now  given  their  adheaion  to  such  a 
plan.  The  compositors  in  London  settle 
the  disputes  between  masters  and  men  ii 
a  similar  manner.  The  masters  and  opera- 
tives of  the  boot-making  trade  met,  aft«r  a 
long  dispute  in  1653,  and  their  differences 
were  speedily  terminated.  The  shipwrights 
in  Sunderland  had  such  a  hoard,  and  it  met 
with  a  similar  success.  And  in  Price's 
Patent  Candle  Company  diaputes  are  avoid- 
ed by  a  like  conciliatory  system  between 
the  masters  and  the  employed.  The  ex- 
mayor  of  Nottingham,  wno  was  examined 
before  the  Committee  of  1856,  deposed 
that  CDuneils  of  arbitration,  if  estabhshed 
by  law,  would  bo  acceptable,  not  only  to  the 
men,  but  to  the  employers,  and  certainly 
tend  to  obviate  strikes,  M.  Chevalier, 
who  was  at  present  the  great  autho- 
rity on  political  economy,  viewed  the 
system  of  equitable  councils  of  concibation 
as  "one  of  the  noblest  creations  of  the 

E resent  century."     Mr.  Mill,  a  writer  ou 
indred  subjects  in  this  country,  devoted 
two  entire  chapters  to  this  question,   in 
which  he  expressed  himself  even   more 
strongly.     The  right  hou.  Gentleman  tho 
Home  Secretary  was  anxious  thnt  this  Bill 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  that  a  Oora- 
mittee  should  be  appointed.    He,  on  the 
contrary,   hoped  that  the  hen.  Member 
would  persevere  in  bis  Motion,  as  a  Com- 
mittee hod  already  sat  and  collected  evi- 
ngly  recommended  that 
i  character  should   be 
present  moment,  when, 
eling  might  bo  said  to 
ters  and  men,  ought  to 
nt  in  preventing  a  re- 
strikes,  from  which  so 
ultcd.     All  are  loud  in 
id  in  enlarging  on  the 
of  pay  to  men,  women. 


machineiy,  and  buildings.  All  therefore 
allow  that  there  exists  a  great  evil,  which 
calls  fur  a  speedy  remedy.  Such  has  saw 
been  proposed  in  the  Bill  before  the  Houso. 
Many  witnesses  have  testified  theii  sjy 
provol  of  such  boards  of  conciliatioQ  aod 
arbitration.  Similar  boards  have  been 
tried  with  snccesa  in  Denmark,  in  Norrsy, 
in  Belgium,  and  in  France.  Such  boaida 
have  accomplished  their  object  wheievet 
voluntarily  established  in  this  coontiy. 
And,  besides,  tho  Bill  before  the  Eonw 
did  not  bind  either  class  to  submit  lo  any 
new  regulations ;  it  was  merely  permisuia 
in  its  character.  The  councils  weie  oitly 
to  lost  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  whiui 
time,  if  they  proved  unavailing,  they  B«d 
not  be  renewed ;  but  if,  as  he  firmly  be- 
lieved would  be  the  case,  it  was  found  thst 
they  bod  done  much  to  prevent  strike^ 
the  House  would  have  no  difficulty  in  le- 
uewing  them  for  a  longer  period. 

Mb.  EDWIK  JAMES  said,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  accede  to  the  veiy  t<»- 
sonable  proposal  that  the  Bill  ehonld  bt 
read  a  second  time,  and  then  lefeited  to 
a  Select  Committee.  To  the  prindple  of 
the  Bill — the  establiahment  of  Bome  m- 
torn  by  means  of  which  the  disputes  be- 
tween masters  and  operatives  might  be 
satisfactorily  arranged — he  ceuJil  see  no 
objection  that  could  be  raised;  while  he 
was  at  the  same  time  disposed  to  think 
that  tho  machinery  which  it  provided 
would  be  found  unworkable.  He  sboold 
also  observe  that>  in  his  opinion,  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Bill,  should  it  pose  into  t 
law,  would  not  prevent  strikes,  although 
it  might  put  an  end  to  those  early  soi- 
mosities  and  diffcrenoes  between  mssten 
and  men  which  so  often  eventuated  in 
strikes.  He  was  of  that  opinion  bocauu 
ho  coincided  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Berks  (Mr.  Walter)  in  believing  that 
strikes  had  their  origin  in  causes  fsi 
deeper  than  legislation,  such  as  thst  to 
which  the  House  was  asked  to  asaont) 
could  remove.  During  the  recent  lament- 
able strike  in  London  the  workmen,  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  had  put  themselves  into  a 
false  position  by  demanding  to  be  paid  for 
labour  which  they  did  not  perform ;  bnt  it 
must,  upon  the  other  hand,  be  admitted 
that  the  masters  had  adopted  a  retalistoiy 
measure  which  was  equally  unjust— be 
meant  the  imposltioa  of  fLe  document 
which  they  required  the  workman  to  sign. 
An  anaagtmieiit  of  the  ^pute  had,  how- 
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ever,  been  brought  about  by  ^e  kind 
interposition  of  a  noble  Lord,  so  that  if 
snoh  a  tribunal  as  that  proposed  in  the 
Bill  had  been  in  existence,  it  was  probable 
the  strike  would  never  have  taken  place. 
He  trusted  that  the  appeal  which — on  be- 
half of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who 
had  passed  through  a  great  stru^le  and 
endured  great  privations  with  the  utmost 
fortitude — ^was  made  to  the  House  in  the 
present  instance  would  not  be  made  in 
vam,  and  that  they  would  at  least  affirm 
the  principle,  that  they  did  not  begrudge 
the  time  spent  in  endeavouring  to  adjust  by 
some  mode  the  differences  between  mas- 
t&CB  and  their  workmen. 

Mb.  HENLET  remarked,  that  the  Bill 
presented  a  difficult  question  to  the  House, 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  in  legis- 
latmg  on  the  subject.  The  object  which 
the  promoters  of  the  Bill  had  in  view  was 
one  which  it  was  desirable  to  accomplish, 
but  he,  at  the  same  time,  agreed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  who  had  just 
^ken  in  thinking  that  its  machinery 
would  be  completely  useless  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  definition  of  terms  which  it 
contained  was  extremely  vague,  and  it 
would,  as  a  consequence,  be  impossible  to 
say  whether,  in  the  recent  building  strike 
in  London,  the  persons  to  be  elected  under 
its  provisions  i^ould  be  chosen  from  among 
the  Irish  labourers  or  some  of  the  other 
men  b^(»ging  to  the  several  trades  con- 
cemed  in  the  strike.  He  must  also  ob- 
serye  that  the  feiot  which  had  been  stated 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Hunting- 
d<Miahire  (Lord  B.  Montagu)  that  volun- 
tary arrangements  were  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  effected  between  masters  and  men 
wi(&  a  perfectly  satisfactory  result,  in- 
dised  him  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  un- 
desirable to  proceed  in  any  careless  and 
hasty  system  of  legislation  in  the  matter. 
Another  point  to  which  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  was  that,  if  the 
proposed  councils  were  to  be  empowered 
to  settle  differences,  and  then,  as  was 
intended,  the  authority  to  enforce  their 
awards  was  to  be  vested  in  somebody  else, 
great  inconvenience  would  be  the  result. 
He,  for  one,  should,  as  a  magistrate,  ob- 
ject to  have  that  sort  of  ministerial  au- 
thority placed  on  his  shoulders;  nor  did 
he  ^ink  it  quite  right  that  he  should  be 
called  upon  to  pass  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment in  a  case  which  he  had  not  heard, 
and  upon  the  merits  of  which  ^lother 
tribunal  had  decided.  The  result  of  acting 
npm  the  provi8i«:i8  ^  ihe  Bill  in  that 


respect  might  be  that  he  would  render 
himself  liable  to  an  action  for  false  im- 
prisonment. He  should,  however,  raise 
no  objection  to  the  proposal  that  the  Bill 
should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee ; 
but  if,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  Govern- 
ment on  their  responsibility  should  main- 
tain that  the  Bill  ought  to  be  thrown  out, 
he  should  vote  with  them. 

Sir  EDWARD  COLEBROOEIE  ob- 
served, that  while  admitting  the  desira- 
bility of  some  tribunal  by  which  disputes 
between  masters  and  men  might  be  settled, 
he  did  not  think  the  operation  of  the  Bill 
would  be  to  remove  those  causes  by  which 
a  strike  was  brought  about,  or  to  lead  to 
the  settlement  of  the  differences  which  in 
those  cases  prevailed.  There  were,  how- 
ever, other  questions — such  as  the  amount 
of  work  done — ^he  was  ready  to  admit  with 
which  councils  of  conciliation  might  satis- 
factorily deal.  He  must  at  the  same  time 
say  that  the  machinery  which  the  Bill 
provided  was  of  the  crudest  and  weakest 
description  possible.  He  thought  it  unfair 
to  throw  on  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
responsibility  of  negativing  a  proposal  of 
masters  and  men  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  tribunal  in  a  particular  locality; 
and  he  doubted  whether  good  would  arise 
irom  reference  of  the  Bill  to  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  although  he  was  of 
opinion  that  benefit  might  result  from  a 
reference  of  the  whole  subject  to  a  Select 
Committee.  On  the  whole,  he  would  sug- 
gest to  the  hon.  Member  who  had  brought 
the  measure  forward^  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  at  present,  in  the  absence  of 
decided  suggestions  for  remedies  of  the  ad- 
mitted evils,  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  complied 
with. 

Mb.  black  maintained  that  the  Bill, 
if  it  passed  into  a  law,  would,  instead  of 
promoting  conciliation,  lead  to  the  con- 
trary result;  inasmuch  as  the  very  fact 
that  the  operatives  knew  that  there  were 
tribunals  to  which  disputes  between  them- 
selves and  their  masters  might  be  referred 
for  settlement  might  lead  them  to  start  ob- 
jections which,  under  other  circumstances, 
they  never  would  have  contemplated  rais- 
ing. It  was  true  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  operatives  were  sensible  men,  but  there 
were  among  them  agitators  whose  office  it 
appeared  to  be  to  excite  discontent.  He 
was  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  Bill 
would  be  productive  of  more  harm  than 
good,  and  he  thought  that  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  the  sub- 
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jeot  would  only  tend  to  excite  hopes  which 
could  not  be  realized. 

Mk.  POLLARD-URQTTHART  said,  that 
any  measure  on  the  subject  must  be  ten- 
tative. He  hoped,  therefore,  the  House 
would  consent  to  the  second  reading,  in 
order  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  in 
Committee  to  remedy  the  defects  in  de- 
tail of  the  measure.  He  had  read  several 
pamphlets  of  late  on  the  subject  of  strikes. 
They  were  aware  that  the  amount  of  wages 
depended  on  the  ratio  of  supply  and  de- 
mand; but  they  seemed  to  imagine  that 
strikes  were  the  only  means  of  raising 
wages  where  the  masters  desired  to  keep 
them  unduly  low.  He  thought  that 
courts  of  reconciliation  could  be  consti- 
tuted, which  would  have  a  beneficial 
operation ;  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  allow  the  Bill  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee. 

Majob  EDWARDS  supported  the  se- 
cond reading,  and  advocated  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee. 

Sib  FRANCIS  GOLDSMID  said,  that 
his  vote  for  the  second  reading  might  de- 
pend on  the  answer  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber should  give  with  regard  to  the  powers 
of  the  proposed  courts  of  arbitration.  He 
object^  to  the  power  which  the  Bill  ap- 
parently gave  to  one  party  to  compel  an- 
other to  appear  before  the  proposed  coun- 
cils, a  power  which  he  believed  could 
not  be  safely  entrusted  to  a  committee  of 
working  men. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  very  much 
doubted  whether  the  law  as  it  stood  was 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  object  which  the 
Bill  proposed  to  effect.  He  had  had  some 
experience  in  strikes,  and  had  always 
found  it  an  easier  matter  to  deal  with 
the  men  themselves  than  with  their  com- 
mittees. At  present,  however,  there  was 
an  uneasy  feeling  among  the  working 
classes,  and  he  ^ould  be  sorry  to  see 
the  House  close  its  doors  against  the 
complaints  of  the  workmen.  There  were, 
moreover,  certain  matters  connected  with 
the  details  of  trade  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pedient that  the  men  should  have  more 
power  of  producing  evidence  before  some 
board  than  they  at  present  possessed.  He 
must,  however,  deprecate  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  as  it  stood.  In  the  machinery 
for  decting  the  councils  of  conciliation, 
they  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  go  sufficiently 
amongst  the  body  of  the  people.  The 
ooonoilBy  also,  on^t  to  have  the  power  of 
enfioroing  their  decision. 

Thx80LICIT0&  GENERALsaid,  there 
26-.  Black 


were  two  matters  involved  in  tiie  Bill, 
first  as  to  what  questions  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  new  councils  of  arbitration, 
and  next,  what  would  be  the  poiver  and 
operation  of  such  tribunals.  With  regard 
to  the  questions  that  were  to  be  referred 
to  the  new  tribunal — ^were  all  the  same  u 
those  which  could  be  decided  by  arbitra- 
tion under  the  existing  law,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  question  of  wages.  The 
statute  of  Geo.  lY.  strictly  exdoded  all 
interference  with  the  rate  of  wages,  with- 
out the  mutual  consent  of  masters  and 
workmen.  The  question  of  wages,  how- 
ever, was  included  in  the  new  Bill.  The 
principal  change  was  in  the  constitution 
of  the  tribunal  itself;  and  he  thought  tb 
change  likely  to  produce  more  mischief 
than  good.  The  machinery  of  the  existing 
law  was  very  simple,  and  he  had  not 
heard  any  Mr  case  of  complaint  against 
the  tribunal  of  justices,  or  the  powers  it 
exercised.  Then,  if  the  existing  tribunal 
was  not  open  to  objections,  why  should 
Parliament  be  required  to  set  it  aside? 
The  machinery  devised  by  the  present  Bill 
was  very  cumbrous,  and  was  likely  to 
cause  a  great  deal  of  agitation  that  did 
not  now  exist.  It  would  create  a  contro- 
versy between  two  classes  without  any 
good  result  to  compensate  for  it  He 
hoped  the  House  would  reject  the  Bill. 

Sib  MORTON  PETO  said,  he  trusted 
the  House  would  not  adopt  the  advice  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman;  it  would 
create  an  impression  that  they  closed  their 
doors  against  discussion  on  any  question 
that  affected  relations  between  the  working 
classes  and  their  employers.  Still,  as  to 
the  measure  itself,  he  thought  it  would 
not  promote  the  object  its  hon.  Hover  de- 
sired. The  noble  Lord  (Lord  B.  Montagu) 
had  correctiy  stated  that  councils  of  con- 
ciliation existed  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  He  had  had  to  conduct  large 
works  in  Denmark;  there  the  several 
trades  were  regulated  by  "gjuilds,"  snd 
under  them  there  were  councils  of  wofk* 
men  and  masters.  But  he  had  found  it 
80  impossible  to  carry  on  any  work,  lisUe 
to  the  interference  of  these  guilds,  that  he 
always  made  it  a  condition  precedent  that 
the-  guilds  should  have  no  power  of  inter- 
ference; and  he  did  it  quite  as  much  in 
the  interest  of  the  workmen  theniselves 
as  his  own.  In  Denmark  a  workman 
could  not  remove  from  one  parish  to 
another  to  get  work  till  he  obtained  • 
certificate  from  the  minister  and  two 
ohuichwaxdens,  dedariog  that  he  hadeon^ 
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dacted  himself  properly  in  that  parish. 
Such  regulatioiis  were  of  a  nature  that 
England  could  never  adopt.  He  thought 
the  existing  law  was  effectual,  as  the  ma- 
gistrate had  the  power  of  appointing  ar- 
bitrators. If  the  Bill  before  them  had 
been  law  at  the  time  of  the  recent  strike, 
it  would  not  have  prevented  or  in  any 
way  affected  it  as  had  been  argued,  because 
the  half  a  dozen  masters  would  have  been 
found  voting  one  way,  and  the  six  work- 
men the  other,  bo  that  the  whole  reference 
would  have  come  to  a  dead  lock.  He 
hoped  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  would 
be  postponed,  in  order  to  refer  it  to  a 
Committee  with  large  powers;  it  would 
sift  the  whole  question,  and  its  decision 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  country. 

Mb.  MACKINNON  said,  he  wished  to 
express  his  obligations  to  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  R.  Montagu)  for  his  able  and  in- 
teresting ^eech,  and  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  suggestion  he  had  just  made ;  no 
man  had  more  practical  experience  of  the 
subject.  He  would  postpone  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  until  that  day  month, 
and  then  move  that  it  be  refeired  to  a 
Committee. 

Mb.  frank  CROSSLEY  observed,  that 
the  tendency  to  strikes  among  the  workmen 
was  becoming  every  year  much  less  in  pro- 
portion as  the  master  and  workmen  under- 
stood better  their  mutual  relations ;  and  he 
r^;arded  the  Bill  as  one  which  would  not 
prevent  those  collisions  that  had  occurred 
in  times  past,  and  which,  in  his  opinion, 
might  to  a  great  extent  have  been  avoided 
if  the  masters  had  met  their  workmen  in 
a  spirit  of  calm  deliberation. 

Amendment  and  Motion,  by  leave  icith- 
drawn.  Second  Reading  deferred  till  Wed- 
neidajf,  28th  March. 

ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD  OR  DRINK 
BILL.— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read, 

Mb.  wise  said,  that  in  the  absence  of 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Scholefield)  he  rose 
to  move  that  the  House  go  into  Committee 
cm  this  BiD.  An  inquiry  had  been  order- 
ed three  Sessions  ago,  into  the  subject  of 
the  adulteration  of  food  and  drink.  The 
Committee  made  its  Report  in  1856,  and 
snbsequently  the  matter  was  discussed  in 
the  House,  but  nothing  had  been  done. 
The  Committee,  however,  had  established 
the  &ct  that  adulteration  was  practised 
whwBver  it  was  possible.  It  had,  in  truth, 
beeome  such  a  science,  that  other  coun- 


tries, France,  Germany,  Holland,  Spain, 
the  TJnited  States,  and  Belgium  had  been 
compelled  to  take  very  strong  measures  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  degraded  and  disgrace" 
ful  system.  Adulteration  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  an  injustice  and  hardship  on  the 
poor ;  that  fact  alone  should  be  an  induce- 
ment to  the  House  to  go  into  Committee. 
The  wealthier  classes  were  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  the  poor  could  not  do  so. 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  proved  that 
by  the  systematic  adulteration  of  articles 
of  food  and  drink,  the  public  health  was 
endangered,  pecuniary  frauds  were  exten- 
sively practised,  and  the  moral  character 
of  the  country  deeply  affected.  It  was  no 
answer  to  the  demand  for  legislative  inter- 
ference to  say  that  the  purchaser  might 
protect  himself.  Least  of  all  was  that  an 
answer  in  the  case  of  the  poor  man  who 
had  enough  to  do  to  earn  his  bread  with- 
out spending  time  in  analysing  it.  He 
believed  that  many  more  persons  died 
actually  poisoned,  than  was  generally  sup- 
posed. IS'ux  vomica  and  arsenic  were  com- 
mon elements  in  articles  consumed  by  the 
people.  And  as  there  were  punishments 
for  the  makers  of  base  coin,  so  ought  there 
to  be  punishments  for  those  who  poisoned 
the  public.  The  system  had  hitherto  re- 
mained unchecked ;  the  maxim  had  been 
caveat  emptor  ;  it  was  high  time  it  should 
be  caveat  vendor.  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee enumerated : — 

'*  The  leading  articles  that  were  more  or  less 
commonly  adulterated ;  these  are,  arrowroot, 
adulterated  with  potato  and  other  starches ;  bread, 
with  potatoes,  plaster  of  Paris,  alum,  and  sul- 
phate of  copper;  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables 
with  certain  salts  of  copper ;  coffee  with  chicory, 
roasted  wheat,  beans,  and  mangel-wurzel ;  chicory 
with  roasted  wheat,  carrots,  sawdust,  and  Vene- 
tian red ;  cocoa  with  arrowroot,  potato-flour,  sugar, 
chicory,  and  some  ferruginous  rod  earths  ;  Gay* 
enne  with  ground  rice,  mustard  husk,  dtc.,  colour- 
ed with  red  lead,  Venetian  red,  and  turmeric ;  gin 
with  grains  of  Paradise,  sulphuric  acid,  and  Cay- 
enne ;  lard  with  potato-flour,  mutton  suet,  alum, 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  caustic  lime ;  mustard 
with  wheat-flour  and  turmeric  ;  marmalade  with 
apples  or  turnips ;  porter  and  stout  (though  sent 
out  in  a  pure  state  from  the  brewers)  with  water, 
sugar,  treacle,  salt,  alum,  cocculus  Indicus,  grains 
of  Paradise,  nux  vomica,  and  sulphuric  acid ; 
pickles  and  preserves  with  salts  of  copper ;  snuff 
with  various  chromates,  red  lead,  lime,  and  pow- 
dered glass ;  tobacco  with  water,  sugar,  rhubarb, 
and  treacle ;  vinegar  with  water,  sugar,  and  sul« 
phnric  acid;  jalap  with  powered  wood;  opium 
with  poppy  capsules,  wheat-flour,  powdered  wood, 
and  sand;  scammony  with  wheat-flour,  chalk, 
resin,  and  sand ;  confectionary  with  plaster  of 
Paris  and  other  similar  ingredients,  coloured  with 
various  pigments  of  a  highly-poisonous  nature, 
and  acid  drops,  purporting  to  be  compounded  of 
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JugiMaUa  paar,  Ribtton  pippin,  taoKMi,  he^  with 
enantial  oil*  contuning  pruHie  acid  or  titbcr 
daogcnnu  ingrediend.  Tbe  kdultention  of  dmgi 
U  eitcDiiTelj  praetbed  i  md  when  it  u  bone  in 
mind  that  Ibe  ooirectncM  of  a  medical  pretetip- 
(kn  rttt  on  an  imnmrd  (tandard  of  atrwigth  and 

Critf  ID  the  drogt  or  BompooDdi  (mplojed,  and 
IT  freqnentlj  1^  itaelf  depend*  Dpon  the  effl- 
eaej  of  the  mediainn  preaeribed,  it  ii  diDenIt  lo 
flzaggenta  the  erili  annog  fr«ni  thia  pntalmt 
ftsad.  Tb«  *daU«n^n  of  drinki  detra^c*  alao 
l|iMial  DOtiM,  bManae  toot  ComBitta*  oansot  bat 
•ooalado  that  the  intoxieatian  lo  daplonbl;  pr*- 
Talent  is  in  manj  eauea  leaa  doe  to  the  aatoral 
propertia  of  tbe  diinki  thenueliea,  than  to  the 
admiitora  of  oarcolici  or  other  noiiooi  lubstanoei 
intended  ta  aapplf  the  propertiu  loit  b;  dUnliou. 
Tboogh  adollentiiHi*  pronil  mora  or  lea  in  all 
diatricU,  it  ma;  be  anomed,  at  a  rale,  that  the 
poorer  tbe  dittriet,  the  gnaler  ii  the  amount  of 
adulteration.  Nor  hare  the  poor  the  aame  powm 
to  protect  tbemielTea  againtt  aDch  &inds  a«  tbeii 
richer  oeigtiboiin ;  tb^  are  otciB»»rily  limilad  bi 
•oeh  HMaoi  of  pnTohaae  ai  are  aflbnled  by  the 
immediate  loeaL^  in  which  titef  reaide,  and  are, 
moreorer,  toe  oftira  bound  to  one  dealer  bj  the 
&cilitie«  of  credit  whish  be  aObrda  tbem." 

The  Hooee  vonld  see  it  vas  a  eabject 
worthy  of  some  consideratioii;  and  in  Com- 
mittee they  ironld  bo  able  to  say  whether 
the  olaosee  of  the  Bill  were  adapted  to 
■ecnre  the  object  they  moat  all  have  in 
view.  One  fact  alone  was  almost  enongh 
to  pennade  the  Honse  to  go  into  Commit- 
tee. Dr.  Uasaall  in  his  evidence  described 
a  hind  of  spurions  tea  called  "  Lie  Tea" — 
a  Tery  fit  name  for  it,  thoogh  it  was  given 
by  the  Chinese — nsed  to  adulterate  other 
qoalities ;  and  it  was  found  that  much  of 
what  was  sold  to  the  poor  as  tea  cmtained 
no  tea  whatever.  One  sample  was  brought 
before  tbe  Committee,  by  which,  though 
it  exdted  a  amile,  they  were  much  dis- 
gusted. Lai^  qaantitics  of  tea  were 
mixed  with  eilhwoTma'  dung;  it  was  called 
and  sold  as  "gunpowder  tea."  Of  course 
the  Committee  did  not  venture  to  taste  it, 
but  they  were  assured  its  flavour  was  very 
peculiar ;  yet  it  found  a  large  market  in 
the  poor  parts  of  the  metropolis,  as  the 
■ilbvnpmi'  ilnnc^  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
The  only  other  article  he 
was  wine.  The  facts  not 
8  question,  but  at  this  mo- 
erest  in  respect  of  another 
.  Challice  in  his  evidence 


nolut«  noeoiHiT  lor  the  poor 
MTering  from  Bioknen :  tbey 
'  getting  pan)  wine )  the  adnl- 
iarfiil.  1  bars  eeen  many  in- 
rben  I  bare  lecooilnended  pnt 
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itguA,  it  has  ptoduoed  pain. 


.    ^  matlar  of  Botoriet;,  I  tieUen, 

that  a  compotiiiDa  ii  aold  ai  a  nbililate  for  port 
wiss.  I  faelicTe  the  aatringpncj  imparted  to  tbe 
liquid  IS  bj  alom  ;  I  bdien  thara  t«  be  an  infb> 
tioa  of  logwood  :  I  bdiera  than  t«  be  ■loo-jniee 
and  mgar  ;  it  ia  a  ebemieal  combinatUm  enUraly 

Uotion  made,  and  Question  pn^oeed, 
"That  Hr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."        

Mb.  VUfCKNT  SCULLY  said,  he  higUy 
^iproved  of  the  object  of  the  Bill,  and 
would  concur  in  any  means  that  would 
put  an  end  to  the  sdtUtenition  of  fbod  and 
drink;  but  after  an  examination  of  the 
provisions  of  the  measure,  he  had  rdnc- 
tantly  arrived  at  tbe  ofRnion  that  it  would 
not  Eccure  the  object  intended;  and  that 
no  alteration  would  make  it  do  bo.  It 
would  do  no  more  than  introduce  a  usrihl 
principle,  that  it  was  tbe  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  interfere  to  prevent  sdnltem- 
tion.  In  the  interests  of  Ireland  he  riiould 
be  glad  to  mipport  an  efifective  measnre; 
the  trade  in  Iridi  butter  was  seriously  in- 
jured  by  the  importation  of  foreign  hotter 
adulterated  with  tallow,  flonr,  and  water. 
Beef  suet  was  exported  from  England  for 
the  purpose  of  adulterating  foreign  batter, 
which  could  be  sold  in  this  country  at  a  , 
lower  price  than  the  genuine  Irish.  Tbe 
consequence  has  been  that  the  impt^tation 
of  Irish  butter  had  declined  tcma  10,000 
casks  weekly  to  3,030.  The  Bill  provided 
no  means  of  stopping  this  adulteration. 
He  would  surest  an  effectual  remedy. 
Instead  of  a  parish  analyst,  they  shomd 
have  a  competent  board  of  analysts,  con- 
nected with  the  Boai4  of  Trade,  or  tbe 
Board  of  Health,  who  should  be  empow- 
ered to  enter  any  shop,  and  analyze  every 
commodity  for  sale.  They  might  take  tho 
parish  beadle  and  churchwardens,  if  it  was 
thought  proper,  to  assist  them ;  but  th^ 
should  have  the  power  of  making  their 
visits  without  notice ;  their  reports  to  ba 
lodged  with  the  chief  of  the  Board,  with 
marks  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  aooording  to  ttie  as- 
certained quality  of  the  goods ;  these  num- 
bers to  be  inserted  in  the  ZmmIm  Birvetory 
every  year,  attached  to  the  tradesman's 
name.  In  this  way  shopkeepera  would 
soon  find  it  their  interest  not  only  to  sell 
unadulterated  articles,  but  to  get  as  hi^ 
on  the  list  of  excellenoe  as  possible.  To 
show  that  this  scheme  was  not  impracti- 
cable, he  instanced  the  article  of  Cork 
butter,  which,  it  was  well  known,  waa 
classified  and  branded  aocording  to  qnality 
No.  I  up  to  6i  and  the  varions  qoalitiii 
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were  sold  according  to  the  brands,  without 
looking  at  the  butter. 

Mr.  cave  said,  he  thought  some  pro- 
tection was  required  for  the  poor,  espe- 
cially in  Tillages  where  there  was  perhaps 
only  one  shop  they  could  deal  with ;  yet 
it  was  just  in  such  cases  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Bill  would  most  likely  become 
inoperative.  It  was  requisite  that  the 
purchaser  should  go  before  a  justice  and 
complain  that  the  article  sold  was  adul- 
terated. He  should  like  to  see  a  poor  man 
enter  the  shop  he  had  been  dealing  with 
after  such  a  complaint.  The  plan  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  county 
was  rather  a  strong  one,  but  it  was  carried 
out  at  this  day  in  France — a  country  from 
which  we  had  taken  lessons  of  late.  Offi- 
oera  went  all  over  the  country,  going  into 
every  shop  and  analyzing  every  article, 
with  summary  power  of  destroying  every- 
tiiing  which  did  not  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ard. This  was  a  very  effectual  process,  as 
he  could  himself  bear  testimony.  In  one 
town  where  he  had  lived  there  was  no 
milk  one  morning  for  breakfast  ,*  it  turned 
out,  on  inquiry,  that  the  milk  was  found, 
on  application  of  the  lacteometer  by  the 
octroi  authorities,  to  be  very  much  adul- 
terated, and  the  cans  were  emptied  into 
the  gutter.  There  had  been  many  com- 
plaints of  the  milk  before,  but  after  that 
its  quality  was  very  much  improved.  The* 
salaries  of  the  analysts  would  require  to 
be  very  large,  or  they  would  be  apt  either 
on  the  one  hand  to  be  bribed,  or  to  become 
the  instruments  of  oppression  on  the  other. 
He  should  be  glad  to  see  the  objections  he 
had  stated  to  this  Bill  removed;  but  he 
feared  it  would  be  inoperative,  so  far  as 
protection  to  the  poor  was  concerned. 

Mr.  JOHN  LOCKE  said,  he  thought, 
although  the  Bill  did  not  contain  all  the 
provisions  that  might  be  desired,  the  first 
clause  was  a  great  improvement  on  the 
present  law.  There  was  now  no  power  to 
go  before  a  magistrate  and  obtain  a  sum- 
mary conviction  for  any  of  the  offences  set 
out  in  the  first  clause ;  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  an  in- 
dictment. There  was  much  force  in  the 
objection  raised  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Cave)  that  the  working  classes  were 
not  anxious  to  carry  tradesmen  before  the 
magistrates ;  but  still  less  were  they  will- 
ing to  incur  the  inconvenience  and  expense 
of  proceeding  by  indictment,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  do  under  the  present  law.  He 
thought  the  first  clause  would  be  rendered 
m<n:e  efficacious  by  a  slight  change  in  the 


phrase  ''pure  and  unadulterated."  He 
would  substitute  "  or*'  for  **  and  ;*'  and  in 
this  way  they  would  make  provision  for 
cases  in  which  articles  were  mixed,  such 
as  coffee  with  chicory,  which  the  present 
law  did  not  meet.  The  word  "  warranted" 
should  certainly  be  struck  out,  as  it  would 
give  rise  to  endless  difficulty.  This  was  a 
question  of  great  importance,  but  if  they 
passed  no  oUier  clause  of  the  Bill  except 
the  first,  even  in  a  modified  form,  it  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  He  hoped 
the  Bill  would  be  allowed  to  get  into  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PEACOCKE;  said,  that  he  sincerely 
hoped  some  measure  would  pass  on  this 
subject.  The  Committee^  of  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  a  member,  had  sat  a  year 
and  a- half.  They  saw  the  great  difficul- 
ties of  the  question,  and  this  was  not  the 
least,  to  define  what  adulteration  really 
was.  He  hoped  in  Committee  that  diffi- 
culty might  not  be  found  insurmountable. 

Mr.  HAEDT  said,  he  had  no  wish  to 
prevent  the  Bill  getting  into  Committee, 
although  be  had  opposed  a  somewhat  si- 
milar measure  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
would  still  have  objections  to  urge  against 
some  of  the  provisions  contained  in  this 
BiU. 

Lord  FERMO Y  said,  he  feared  the  Bill, 
if  enacted,  instead  of  being  found  by  the 
poor  to  be  a  protection,  and  used  by  them 
to  prosecute  tradesmen  selling  adulterated 
provisions,  would  eventually  be  a  danger- 
ous weapon  in  the  hands  of  rival  traders 
against  each  other.  What  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  county  (Mr.  V.  Scully)  said 
as  to  the  branding  of  butter,  was  quite  cor- 
rect; but  there  was  no  analogy  between 
Cork  butter  and  adulterated  food ;  and  the 
very  fact  of  a  tradesman  having  got  the 
highest  certificate  for  a  cask  of  butter  one 
day,  might  be  used  by  him  as  a  cloak  to 
sell  a  more  adulterated  article  the  next. 
He  had  no  objection  to  going  into  Com- 
mittee, but  he  foresaw  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  a  really  good  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  WALTER  observed,  that  the  diffi- 
culty suggested  as  to  the  mode  of  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  might  be  got 
over  by  a  very  simple  expedient.  The 
principle  involved  in  this  Bill  appeared  to 
be  ansdogous  to  that  which  already  existed 
in  the  law  respecting  false  weights  and 
measures.  The  Bill  was  intended  to  apply 
to  articles,  in  respect  of  quality,  securities 
which  the  law  now  provided  in  respect  of 
measures.   He  saw  no  reason  why  the  same 
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machinery  should  not  be  used  for  remedy- 
ing the  grieTance  complained  of  in  one  case 
as  in  the  other ;  why  the  inspector  of  mea- 
sures, for  instance,  should  not  be  tiie  au- 
thorized person  to  procure  samples  of  the 
difRsrent  articles  of  food  sold  in  any  shop 
or  in  stock,  to  place  them  before  the  ana- 
lyst, and,  if  found  adulterated  in  quality, 
to  lay  them  before  the  magistrates  in  the 
same  way  as  in  a  case  of  false  weights  or 
measures — ^without  throwing  the  disagree- 
able duty  on  the  poor  customer  or  rival 
tradesmen.  The  redl  difSoulty,  as  already 
suggested,  would  be  to  define  what  adul- 
teration was.  His  belief  was,  that  there 
was,  perhaps,  no  single  article  of  food  un- 
adulterated, except  eggs  and  meat.  Trades- 
men had  not  yet  found  out  the  way  of  get- 
ting into  eggs,  and  butcher's  meat  was,  no 
doubt,  sold  in  a  tolerably  pure  state.  But 
with  respect  to  groceries,  everybody  knew 
they  were  nearly  all  adulterated,  more  or 
less.  It  might  be  doubted,  howeyer,  whe- 
ther bread,  not  being  made  of  flour  only, 
might  not  be  considered  as  adulterated  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  and  introduce  entire 
confusion  into  the  trade. 

Mb.  AYKTON  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  House  would  proceed  to  consider  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  in  Committee.  He 
had  himself  opposed  the  measure  which 
had  been  introduced  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  last  Seadon ;  but  he  found 
that  many  of  the  objections  he  had  enter- 
tained against  that  Bill  had  been  removed 
in  the  one  which  was  then  under  their 
notice.  Its  provisions  were  threefold  ; 
first  it  provided  that  it  should  be  penal  to 
mix  with  articles  of  food  anything  injuri- 
ous to  health.  Well,  no  man  coidd  claim 
a  right  to  sell  articles  injurious  to  health, 
and  he  could  see  no  objection  to  that  pro- 
vision. Then  there  was  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that  where  a  tradesman  undertook 
to  guarantee  articles  of  food  as  pure  and 
unadulterated,  when  they  were  not  so,  he 
should  be  liable  to  a  penalty.  That  pro- 
vision, however,  left  it  to  a  tradesman  to 
carry  on  his  business  as  he  pleased.  If  he 
chose  to  sell  his  goods  without  a  guarantee 
he  coiild  do  so.  As  matters  at  present 
stood,  it  was  not  pretended  that  London 
bread,  London  milk,  and  London  gin,  were 
sold  as  pure  and  unadulterated  articles. 
A  third  peculiarity  of  this  measure  was 
that  it  established  a  board  of  local  ana- 
lysts, instead  of  having  recourse  to  Go- 
vernment interference.  In  so  doing  the 
Bill  did  not  create  a  new  offence,  but  gave 
the  people  a  summary  remedy  for  an  exist- 1 
Mr.  Walur  I 


ing  offence  when  oommitted  to  their  pre- 
judicc.  If  the  argument  as  to  borough 
magistrates  sitting  in  judgment  on  trades- 
men were  sound,  it  was  quite  time  to  pnt 
an  end  to  borough  magistrates  altogether. 
Those  magistrates  heard  cases  against 
working  men ;  and  why  should  they  not 
also  administer  justice  where  tradesm^ 
were  concerned  ?  If  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bench,  why  should  not  the 
working  man  also  have  its  protection 
against  the  misconduct  of  those  who  as- 
sumed to  be  his  betters  ?  It  might  be 
that  the  poor  would  not  be  able  often  to 
enforce  this  power,  but  it  would  be  some- 
thing gained  if  it  were  known  that  they 
possessed  it.  Moreover,  if  rival  trades- 
men also  aided  in  the  punishment  of  each 
other's  delinquencies,  the  misdiief  might 
be  borne  for  the  good  that  would  acc<Mn- 
pany  it ;  for  when  rogues  fell  out  honest 
men  might  come  by  tiieir  own.  It  had 
been  an  established  principle  of  our  juris- 
prudence from  the  earliest  ages  that  the 
local  authorities  should  take  cognizance  of 
the  sale  of  food.  The  corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  held  an  inspection  of  mar- 
kets, its  officera  being  authorized  to  seize 
and  destroy  all  unwholesome  articles.  In 
the  present  day,  every  shop  in  the  metro- 
polis was  a  market  overt,  and  new  machi- 
nery was  required  in  place  of  the  anci^t 
to  put  down  imposition  and  fraud. 

Mb.  CLIYE  said,  he  was  by  no  means 
opposed  to  going  into  Committee ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  they  should  have 
been  in  Comnuttee  an  hour  ago. 

Hoiise  in  Committee. 

Clause  1. 

Mr.  EOEBUCE:  said,  he  thought  the 
Bill  would  be  inoperative,  inasmuch  as  in 
every  case  of  sale  in  which  any  article  of 
food  or  drink  with  which  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  seller  any  ingredient  or  ma- 
terial calculated  to  injure  health  had  been 
mixed,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  not 
only  that  there  was  something  injurious  to 
life  and  health  in  the  article  sold,  but  also 
that  the  seller  knew  it  to  be  so ;  and  how 
was  this  to  be  done  ?  In  case  of  alleged 
adulteration,  also,  it  would  be  neoessaiy 
to  prove  not  only  that  the  commodity  was 
adulterated,  but  that  the  vender  was  aware 
of  it.  The  second  part  of  the  clause  re- 
quired that  the  tradesman  should  have 
given  a  warranty  that  the  artido  was  a 
pure  one ;  but  a  mere  representation  that 
the  article  was  of  a  certfun  character  was 
not  a  warranty;  and  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable   to  expect  that  a  tradesman 
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would  give  a  written  engagement  that  an 
artide  was  of  a  certain  quality.  Take  the 
article  of  cayenne  pepper,  which  was  re- 
peatedly sold  as  adidterated.  It  would  be 
necessary  first  of  all  to  inquire  of  the 
tradesman  whether  he  guaranteed  the 
article,  then  to  analyze  it ;  and  if  anything 
deleterious  was  found,  to  prove  that  the 
tradesman  knew  it  was  there,  and  knew  it 
to  be  injurious.  There  was  a  peddling 
legislation  that  was  more  mischievous  than 
leaving  things  in  their  original  mischief. 
He  bdieved  if  this  Bill  were  carried  into 
effect  it  would  create  such  confusion  in 
London  that  no  shopkeeper  would  pass  a 
quiet  life.  Legislation  was  a  difficult  art; 
tiiere  was  no  royal  road  to  this  science, 
and  this  had  never  been  rendered  more 
evident  than  by  the  provisions  of  this  Bill. 

Me.  CLIYE  said,  he  quite  agreed  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  as  to  the 
probability  of  the  first  part  of  this  clause 
bdng  inoperative.  They  were  all  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  proving  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  vender;  but  stiU  the 
offence  was  now  cognizable  by  law,  and 
he  saw  no  objection  to  allow  a  summary 
conviction  ratiier  than  an  indictment.  But 
he  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  second  part 
of  the  danse  wMch  related  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  a  warranty  to  the  purchai^r  of  an 
article.  If  that  were  to  be  a  mere  implied 
warranty  it  would  have  no  force,  as  the 
difficulty  of  proof  would  be  insuperable ; 
and  if  an  express  warranty  were  meant, 
no  person  would  give  it.  The  whole  ques- 
tion would  therefore  remain  just  as  at  pre- 
sent. He  was  afraid  the  first  clause  would 
tend  to  bring  into  discussion  before  the 
magistrates  every  transaction  between  man 
and  man ;  and  that  it  would  produce  the 
greatest  possible  irritation  and  uneasiness 
to  tradesmen,  without  affording  any  pro- 
tection whatever  to  the  poorer  classes,  and 
it  wotdd  be  absurd  to  expect  that  an  ex- 
press warranty  would  bo  given  in  cases  of 
that  description. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  he  would 
admit  that  there  was  very  great  difficulty 
in  legislating  on  questions  of  sumptuary 
law.  The  poorer  classes  required  some 
protection  from  the  system  of  adultera- 
tbn ;  but  the  difficulty  of  providing  that 
protection  was  demonstrated  by  the  pro- 
riuons  of  this  Bill.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Cork  county  (Mr.  Scully)  had  pro- 
nounced a  eulogium  on  Irish  butter,  the 
produce  of  the  fat  fields  represented  by 
his  hon.  Friend;  but»  first  of  all,  this  Bill 
did  not  extend  to  Ireland;  and,  in  the 


next  place,  Irish  butter  only  came  in  here 
in  the  form  of  little  pats.  There  would 
therefore  be  great  difficulty  in  instituting 
the  classification  recommended  by  his  hon. 
Eriend.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  no 
doubt  was  good,  and  he  should  be  glad  if 
it  could  be  safely  carried  out,  but  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  effect  of  adopting 
the  machinery  of  this  measure  would  be 
to  give  employment  to  informers,  and  to 
give  rise  to  great  confusion  and  annoy- 
ance. It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  bring 
home  a  guilty  knowledge  to  the  vender. 
Suppose  the  case  of  I^Yench  wines  im- 
ported under  the  new  Treaty ;  the  analyst 
might  detect  some  article  injurious  to  Ufe 
or  health,  the  answer  of  the  seller  would 
be  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it — he  re- 
ceived it  from  Erance  or  his  wine  merchant 
as  a  pure  and  wholesome  wine;  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  deleterious  quality  it 
possessed,  and  should  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible. This  not  being  a  charge  against 
^e  manufacturer,  but  against  the  seller, 
the  difficulty  of  proof  would  be  very  mat. 
Then  as  regarded  the  second  part  ol  the 
clause,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  the 
warranty.  What  was  a  warranty  ?  Not 
a  mere  representaticm.  The  auctioneer 
who  described  a  picture  as  a  Canaletti  and 
Beynolds  did  not  warrant  the  picture  to 
be  painted  by  the  artists  whom  he  named. 
He  thought  that  the  word  warranty  as  it 
stood  in  the  clause  was  <]^uite  unwarrant- 
able, and  could  not  be  maintained. 

Mr.  HAEDY  said,  he  thought  that 
there  was  insuperable  objection  to  the 
early  part  of  the  clause.  It  was  not  only 
very  difficult  to  prove  the  scienter,  be- 
cause the  tradesmen  must  be  shown  to 
have  known  not  only  that  something  was 
mixed  with  a  given  article,  but  that  that 
something  was  injurious  and  deleterious, 
but  then  the  scienter  had  to  be  tried,  not 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  a  jury,  but  by  the 
magistrates.  Such  a  jurisdiction  would 
be  most  dangerous,  and  as  the  borough 
justices' were  often  tradesmen  themselves 
the  anomaly  might  be  produced  of  one  set 
of  tradesmen  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
knowledge  or  intentions  of  their  rivals. 
The  animosities  and  the  scandal  which 
such  a  state  of  things  would  engender 
might  be  easier  conceived  than  described. 
Again,  the  remedy  provided  by  the  Bill, 
such  as  it  was,  would  be  confined  to  the 
metropolis  and  the  other  towns  of  Eng- 
land, its  machinery  being  inapplicable  to 
the  whole  of  the  rural  districts,  as  weU  as 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland  generally.   More- 
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orer,  There  nothing  was  done  that  was 
positiTely  injurious  to  health,  whr  wore 
they  to  make  a  difi^rent  law  for  the  aalo 
of  articles  of  food  from  that  whioh  ex- 
tended to  the  Bale  of  calico,  cutlory,  and 
Bimilar  articles  ?  The  State  ought  not  to 
pretend  to  protect  the  buyer  by  a  warranty 
in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other.  £e- 
sidee,  if  a  shopkeeper  sold  anything  noxions 
to  health  he  wonld  commit  an  offence 
□nderthe  measure  introduced  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  for  sending  before  a  jury  per- 
sons who  had  administered  to  others  hurt- 
ful things  knowingly  and,  therefore,  ma- 
lioioudy.  Useless  Bills  like  the  present 
were  prejndioial  to  the  progress  of  sound 
legislation. 

Ur.  PEACOCKE  said,  he  belioved  that 
much  of  the  objection  urged  to  the  clause 
would  be  obriated  by  the  omission  of  the 
words  "  knowledge  of  such  persons,"  and 
also  of  the  word  "  warranted. '  ^e  should, 
therefore,  propose  that  they  be  omitted. 
A  person  gnilty  of  selling  a  deleterious 
article  through  negligence  might  be  fairly 
Bnbjeat«d  to  a  fine. 

Mb.  AYBTON  said,  that  the  omission 
of  the  words  would  make  the  clause  wholly 
inoperative,  and  the  Motion  then  before 
the  Committee  was  that  Clause  1  bo 
omitted.  The  Bill  was  only  explanatory 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  law ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  technical  objection  as  to  the 
diffionlty  of  proving  the  teimt&r,  that  ob- 
jection would  apply  equally  to  the  whole 
oommon  law  of  England.  So,  also,  the 
objection  brought  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  conntry  magistratca  wonld  equally 
apply  to  every  other  instance  in  which 
they  were  concerned.  But  it  had  always 
been  part  of  the  common  law  of  England 
that  the  o<^izance  of  the  qnality  of 
ortioloB  ofiered  for  food  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  local  authority.  Ho  hoped  the 
hon.  Gontleman  would  not  persevere  with 
his  opposition. 

Kr.  BOEBUCE  eaid,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Home  Bepart- 
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haps  even  by  the  pntting  of  a  half^nnny 
into  the  hotUe  ?  They  could  not  eay  the 
seller  ought  to  have  been  more  cautious, 
because  tbe  only  sufficient  precaution  he 
could  take  would  have  been  to  eat  the 
pickles  himself.  A  tradesman  was  once 
aooused  of  selling  flour  mixed  with  plaster 
of  Paris.  The  man  stoutly  denied  the 
charge,  but  the  analyst  proved  the  fact  of 
the  admixture.  To  test  the  matterr  further, 
however,  the  tradesman  then  took  a  boeh^ 
of  the  grain,  put  it  into  a  mill  and  ground 
it,  and  still  tbe  analyst  fonnd  plaster  of 
I^s  in  the  flonr. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  clause  as  it 
originally  stood  would  be  inoperative,  but 
the  Amendment  would  make  it  mis- 
chievous. What  anthority  was  to  dedda 
— not  on  what  was  injurious,  bnt  on  what 
was  "calculated"  to  be  "injurious"  to 
the  health  of  the  particular  person  buying 
an  article  ?  Fancy  a  couple  of  magistiatea 
sitting  in  judgment  on  that  grave  question 
with  the  conflicting  evidenoe  of  half-a- 
dozen  doctors  before  them.  Take  the . 
oommon  article  of  wine.  Suppose  the 
analyst,  a  teetotaller  —  a  quite  possible 
case — found  40  pet  cent  of  proof  spirit  in 
it,  or  even  more,  owing  to  the  doctoring 
it  had  undergone  alter  passing  through 
the  Excise,  there  might  be  great  diiEerence 
of  opinion  whether  that  wine  was  not 
"  calculated  to  be  injurious"  to  some  par- 
ticular person  far  gone  in  some  disease. 
How  was  the  tradesman,  when  he  looked 
into  a  man's  face,  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  article  was  calculated  to  injure  him. 
Tho  magistrates  wonld  be  equally  puziled 
to  determine  soch  a  question.  H!e  thought 
if  tho  country  was  to  be  subjected  to  snch 
an  ordeal  as  the  Bill  would  create,  their 
desire  to  remedy  what  no  doubt  waa  a 
great  mischief  wonld  be  leading  them 
much  too  &r. 

Mb.  JOHN  LOCKE  said,  the  difficulty 
stated  by  the  right  hon.  Qentieman  (Hr. 
Henley)  was  purely  imaginary.  Indeed 
ho  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  olanse. 
As  it  at  present  stood  it  wonld  not  he 
supposed  to  apply  to  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual in  a  particular  state  of  health. 
Tbe  object  was  to  prevent  tho  sale  of  any 
article  with  which  was  mixed  some  ma- 
terial which  was  ininrions  to  healtii, 
and  following  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  the  clause  would  neceesarily  be 
construed  as  looking  to  the  influence  of 
the  article  upon  the  health  of  the  oom- 
mnni^  generally,  and  not  to  what  ni^t 
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possibly  be  injurious  to  the  right  hon. 
Ctotleman's  ideal  siok  person.  The  qnes- 
tion  of  knowledge,  as  in  other  similar 
cases,  would  have  to  be  decided  bj  in- 
ference, and  considering  that  difficulties 
would  arise  under  this  Bill  which  did  not 
arise  under  the  present  law,  he  thought 
that  the  wcurd  should  be  retained  in  the 
clause. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  he  must 
submit  that  they  were  a  little  splitting 
hairs  in  the  matter.  The  wording  of  the 
clause  would,  however,  be  improved  by 
the  substitution  of  the  words  in  the  Nui- 
sances Bemoval  Act  '*  injurious  to  health'' 
for  the  words  "  calculated  to  injure 
health."  He,  therefore  would  propose 
that  alteration.  One  of  the  commonest 
questions  which  Courts  of  law  had  to  de- 
cide, even  amid  very  conflicting  evidence, 
was  whether  a  particular  thing  was  or  was 
not  detrimentid  to  health.  He  would 
further  suggest  that  words  should  be  in- 
serted extending  the  clause  to  *'  the  manu- 
fiustorer  for  sale"  as  weU  as  to  the  seller. 
The  manufacturer  had  often  a  more  in- 
timate knowledge  of  ihe  adulteration  than 
the  actual  seller. 

Mr.  8GH0LEFIELD  said,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  mention  the  manufacturer 
ipeoially,  because,  as  he  manufactured  for 
sale,  he  would  be  included  in  the  general 
category  of  sellers. 

Mb.  wise  said,  he  could  not  consent 
to  the  omission  of  the  words  ''knowledge 
of  such  persons;"  because  those  words 
meant  a  knowledge  that  the  articles  were 
sold  for  what  they  really  were.  He 
would  call  attention  to  an  Act  of  the 
6  ft  7  WiU.  lY.  relating  to  the  preparing 
of  flour  and  the  making  of  bread  m  the 
metropolis.  By  that  statute  any  baker 
might  make  bread  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
Indian  com,  peas,  beans,  rice,  or  potatoes, 
or  any  of  them ;  but  there  was  an  impor- 
tant proviso  atteched  to  that  provision — 
namely,  that  in  the  case  of  wheaten  flour 
being  mixed  with  the  other  articles  named, 
the  baker  was  bound  to  put  a  large  Eoman 
*'  M  "  on  each  loaf,  signifying  that  it  was 
mixed.  That  was  what  he  understood  to 
be  comprehended  in  the  word  **  knowledge" 
in  eonneotion  with  such  a  matter. 

Mb.  PEACOCTKE  said,  that  fearing  that 
he  might  endanger  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
if  he  sought  to  make  it  more  stringent,  he 
would  withdraw  his  first  Amendment  for 
expunging  the  words  "the  knowledge  of 
such  persons." 

Amendment  by  learei  witkdrmm. 


Mr.  CLIYE  repeated  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  first  portion  of  the  clause, 
which  was  not  likely  to  be  attended  with 
any  great  eflect;  but  he  could  not  consent 
to  the  adoption  of  that  portion  of  the  clause 
which  related  to  the  warranty. 

Mr.  SCHOLEFIELD  said,  he  wished 
to  amend  the  clause,  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  (Mr.  E.  James),  by  inserting  the 
words  "injurious  to  health,"  instead  of 
the  words  "calculated  to  injure  healtii." 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  thought  it  ra- 
ther hard  upon  the  House  that  the  Qo- 
vemment,  having  such  a  bad  opinion  as 
the  Under-Secretary  of  State  had  just  ex- 
pressed of  this  legislation,  should,  never- 
theless, permit  it  to  go  on.  Sanitary  ques- 
tions were  a  fertile  source  of  contradictory 
swearing  on  the  part  of  medical  men  and 
other  witnesses,  and  a  notable  instance  of 
this  might  be  found  among  the  numerous 
complaints  made  before  magistrates  against 
the  keepers  of  pigsties. 

Mr.  SCHOLEFIELD  said,  he  hoped 
the  Under-Secretary  of  State  would  take 
the  sense  of  the  Committee  whether  they 
should  go  on  with  the  clause  or  not.  If, 
as  that  hon.  Gentleman  thought,  the  clause 
would  be  useless  or  inoperative,  it  would 
be  only  wasting  time  to  discuss  it  word  by 
word. 

Mr.  HANEEY  said,  he  trusted  that 
the  Bill  would  be  withdrawn,  because  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  act  upon  it. 
In  innumerable  shopwindows  in  that  me- 
tropolis they  saw  "pure  unadulterated  gin" 
advertised,  and  yet  everybody  knew  that 
the  article  did  not  answer  the  description 
thus  given  of  it. 

Mr.  PEACOCXE  said,  he  would  remind 
the  Committee  that  if  this  clause  were  re- 
jected the  whole  Bill  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  He  thought  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  ought  really  to  state  their  inten- 
tions. If  they  objected  to  the  Bill,  the 
fedrest  course  would  have  been  to  oppose 
the  second  reading.  It  was  remarkable 
that  the  name  of  a  Member  of  the  GK>- 
vemment  (Mr.  Yilliers)  appeared  on  the 
back  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  CLIYE  said,  he  did  not  object  to 
the  first  part  of  the  clause,  because  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  inoperative.  He  would  not 
object,  in  cases  where  a  conviction  under 
the  criminal  law  could  now  be  obtained 
before  a  jury,  to  give  power  to  magistrates 
to  deal  with  such  cases. 

Lord  EDWARD  HOWABD  thought 
this  was  especially  the  time  for  such  a 
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Billy  when  we  were  about  to  admit  nearly 
all  articles  freely  into  this  country.  If 
the  Bill  were  abandoned,  it  must  be  taken 
that  all  attempts  to  prevent  adulteration  in 
food  in  this  country  would  fail.  If  this, 
the  third  Bill  introduced  after  the  labours 
during  two  years  of  a  Committee,  were 
rejected,  he  could  only  say,  GK>d  help  the 
poor. 

Mb.  EOEBUCK  said,  he  thought  the 
argument  of  the  Under-Secretary  of  State 
was  a  curious  one.  He  would  ask  him 
whether  he  would  permit  a  man  to  be 
tried  for  murder  before  a  magistrate  i 

Mb.  HANKET  said,  that  with  a  view 
to  stop  the  further  progress  of  a  mea- 
sure which  he  considered  impracticable, 
he  would  move  that  the  chairman  should 
leave  the  Chair. 

Mb.  MONSELL  said,  he  should  resist 
the  Motion.  Nearly  all  who  had  spoken 
had  admitted  that  the  object  of  the  Bill 
was  a  desirable  one,  and  the  only  argu- 
ment against  it  was  that  it  was  impracti- 
cable. He  believed  that  in  nearly  every 
other  country  in  Europe  some  such  law 
prevailed,  and  he  could  not  see  why  that 
which  was  practicable  and  useful  in  Paris 
and  Brussels  should  be  impracticable  in 
London. 

Motion  negatived. 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mb.  JOHN  LOCKE  said,  he  would 
then  propose  to  substitute  the  word  "or" 
for  "  and,"  so  as  to  make  the  clause  read, 
''  pure  or  unadulterated." 

Mb.  EOEBUCK  said,  that  he  could  not 
understand  the  distinction  between  pure 
and  unadulterated. 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mb.  VINCENT  SCULLY  proposed  to 
omit  the  words  "  to  the  knowledge  of  such 
person"  in  the  clause,  so  as  to  prevent 
persons  from  sheltering  themselves  under 
an  assumed  ignorance  that  the  article  they 
sold  was  adulterated. 

Mb.  H AEDY  objected  to  conferring  upon 
two  magistrates  the  power  of  deciding  what 
amounted  to  a  breach  of  warranty.  Why 
ought  thoy  to  distinguish  between  articles 
of  food  and  other  articles  ?  In  ordinary 
cases  a  jury  was  called  in  to  decide  between 
parties,  and  upon  what  principle  ought 
they  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  magis- 
trates with  respect  to  the  articles  of  food? 

Mb.  AYRTON  replied  that  no  difficulty 
was  foimd  in  conferring  powers  upon  ma- 
gistrates to  punish  workmen  for  breach  of 
a  civil  engagement  with  their  employers. 
It  was  only  fair,  therefore,  to  give  the 
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workmen  a  turn,  and  deal  out  to  them  Ihe 
same  measure  of  justice  as  was  dealt  out 
to  tradesmen — their  employers.  Let  them, 
too,  have  the  benefit  of  the  same  summary 
procedure.  He  thought  there  was  reason 
to  complain  of  the  little  assistance  which 
the  Government  were  rendering  to  the 
passing  of  the  Bill.  The  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  appeared  in  his  place  only  for 
the  purpose  of  criticising  the  Bill  and 
throwing  difficulties  in  its  way,  when  he 
ought  rather  to  be  dedicating  the  powers 
of  his  astute  mind  to  their  solution.  After 
the  decided  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
House  last  Session,  with  reference  to  the 
objects  of  this  Bill,  he  thought  it  would 
have  been  becoming  in  the  Government  if 
they  had  sought  to  give  expression  to  that 
opinion. 

LoBD  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  he 
wished  to  express  a  hope  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  would  consent  to 
adopt  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Coiic  (  Mr.  V.  Scully.) 

Mb.  SCHOLEFIELD  said,thatthe  words 
''with  the  knowledge  of  such  persons" 
were  really  introduced  for  the  protection  of 
tradesmen.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought 
it  possible  their  insertion  might  render  the 
Bill  harmless,  and  consequentiy  inopera- 
tive. On  the  other  hand,  as  a  tradesman 
would  be  liable  to  be  punished  for  a  second 
offence,  the  plea  of  ignorance  would  only 
avail  him  once,  and  therefore  he  thought 
the  clause  had  better  stand  as  it  was. 

Amendment  withdraum. 

Motion  made  and  Question  put,  "  That 
the  Clause,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the 
Bill." 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  1 16; 
Noes  25:  Majority  91. 

Clause  2 

Mb.  EDWIN  JAMES  suggested  that  it 
be  postponed,  and  inasmuch  as  it  implied 
the  adoption  of  the  3rd  and  4th,  by  which 
its  machinery  was  to  be  carried  out. 

Clause  postponed. 

Clause  3. 

Mb.  hardy  said,  he  wanted  to  know 
why  the  operation  of  the  Bill  was  to  be 
confined  to  the  metropolis  and  towns  while 
the  rural  districts  were  excluded. 

Mb.  SCHOLEFIELD  said,  the  reascm 
was  very  plain,  that  he  wished  to  dis- 
courage opposition  to  the  Bill,  the  Bill 
being  somewhat  of  an  experiment,  and  for 
that  reason  also  he  had  omitted  reference 
to  Ireland. 

SiB  BALDWIN  LEIGHTON  said,  in 
order  that  the  Bill  should  be  made  to  ex- 
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tend  to  the  rural  districts,  he  would  move 
the  insertion  of  the  words  "Courts  of 
Quarter  Session  in  every  county"  before 
the  words  "in  Town  Councils  of  every 
municipal  borough." 

Mm.  ATETON  said,  the  Amendment 
proposed  would  not  harmonize  with  the 
rest  of  the  Bill  as  it  stood. 

Mb.  SCHOLEEIELD  said,  the  words  in 
question  might  be  introduced  in  the  re- 
port. 

Me.  MONSELL  thoughtthe  Amendment 
an  excellent  one. 

Sib  BALDWIN  LEIGHTON  said,  he 
would  bring  up  his  Amendment  on  the  re- 
port. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdraum. 

Mb.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  he  wished 
to  move  a  verbal  Amendment,  in  order  to 
raise  a  question  as  to  the  appointment  of 
two  andysts  for  each  district,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  rates  by  the  vestries.  This 
was  extremely  objectionable.  The  analysts 
would  give  their  certificates  ex-parte.  A 
poor  man  who  bought  ^d,  worth  of  ginger 
would  have  to  pay  2«.  6<^.  for  a  certificate; 
and,  moreover,  the  tradesman  would  be 
thereupon  subject  to  a  penalty.  Besides, 
the  Bill  was  merely  optional  with  the 
borongh  or  town  to  appoint  analysts.  Let 
offences  be  punished,  but  let  them  be  pun- 
ished in  a  legal  and  proper  manner.  Let 
there  be  proper  evidence,  and  upon  that 
evidence,  but  not  otherwise,  let  the  magis- 
trates convict. 

Mb.  GLIYE  said,  that,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  clause  as  it  stood,  there 
was  first  to  be  a  public  analyst;  in  the 
next  place,  the  parties  could  employ  ana- 
lysts themselves ;  and  in  the  third  place, 
tiie  magistrate  could  employ  a  skilled  per- 
son. God  help  the  magistrate  who  might 
have  to  deal  with  the  conflicting  evidence 
of  all  the  analysts.  He  thought  the  clause 
required  alteration. 

Mb.  JOHN  LOCKE  remarked  that  he 
did  not  think  that  Clause  2  was  open  to 
the  various  objections  cited  against  it  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Marylebone.  Analysts  were  not 
forced  upon  districts  which  did  not  care 
abont  eating  or  drinking  nasty,  unwhole- 
some food.  There  ought  to  be  some  com- 
petent person  who  would  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  qudity  of  food.  Neither  would 
tiie  proceedings  be  ex-parte,  because  under 
the  second  clause,  notice  must  be  given  to 
venders  so  that  they  should  have  every 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  adverse  testi- 
nwmy. 


Mb.  SCHOLEEIELD  said,  he  had  intro- 
duced the  clause  at  the  express  desire  of 
the  Select  Committee,  who  thought  that 
the  appointment  of  analysts  was  essential 
to  the  satisfactory  and  success^  working 
of  the  Act. 

LoBD  EEBMOY  said,  that  the  mode  of 
seeking  a  remedy  under  the  Bill  was  very 
roundabout.  The  appointment  of  public 
analysts  would  be  an  inducement  to  men 
of  that  profession  to  go  about  looking  for 
business,  and  that  would  lead  to  vexations 
proceedings  against  tradesmen.  If,  how- 
ever, they  were  found  to  be  desirable,  they 
could  be  appointed  afterwards. 

Mb.  MONSELL  said,  he  thought  the 
clause  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
poor,  who  could  not  afford  to  have  their 
food  and  drink  analyzed  by  private 
chemists. 

Mb.  VINCENT  SCULLY  remarked, 
that  he  objected,  not  to  analysts,  but 
to  the  proposed  mode  of  their  appoint- 
ment. 

Mb.  STETJAET  mentioned  that  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Soot- 
land  had  appointed  an  officer  to  analyze 
adulterated  manures.  He  saw  no  reason 
why  their  example  should  not  be  followed 
in  ihe  case  of  food  and  drink. 

Mb.  AYETON  said,  the  vestrymen  had 
the  matter  in  their  own  hands.  It  was  in 
favour  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  district 
that  the  vestries  and  ratepayers  should 
have  the  appointment  of  analysts.  The 
clause  was  merely  pemussive. 

Mb.  EOEBUCE  asked,  for  how  long 
was  the  analyst  to  be  appointed,  or  was 
he  to  become  a  fixed  officer  ?  Should  they 
not  fix  a  term  ? 

Mb.  SCHOLEEIELD  said,  he  con- 
templated the  appointment  of  an  officer 
who  would  be  removable  at  the  pleasure 
of  those  who  had  appointed  him. 

Mb.  PEACOCKE  was  not  in  &vour  of 
the  appointment  of  analysts  in  the  manner 
proposed,  as  public  inspectors  were  not  to 
be  appointed.  He  did  not  see  how  the 
clauses,  as  they  stood,  could  be  any  pro- 
tection to  the  poor  man. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  gut,  '*  That 
the  Clause,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the 
Bill." 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  58, 
Noes  34 :  Majority  24. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
To-^norrow. 
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BGCLESIASTIOAL  VESTMENTS  BILL. 

LBATS*      VlfiST  BlUDINe. 

Mb.  DANBY  S£TM0TJR  said,  be  rose 
to  move  for  leave  to  briog  in  a  Bill  to 
enforce  unifiNrmity  in  the  use  of  eoclesiae- 
tioal  vestments  by  priests  and  deacons  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Mb.  hunt  said,  be  wished  to  ask  Mr. 
Speaker  whether  it  was  competent  for  the 
bon.  Gentleman  to  bring  in  a  Bill  of  this 
sort }  He  thought  Bills  of  this  kind  ought 
to  emanate  fh>m  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

Mb.  speaker  stated  that  the  Stand- 
ing Order  which  required  that  Bills  re- 
laang  to  religion  should  be  introduced  in 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  had  been 
held  to  refer  to  religion  in  its  spiritual  re- 
lations, doctrines,  professi<His,  and  observ- 
ances, and  not  to  the  temporalities  and  go- 
vernment of  the  Church.  Aocordin^v, 
the  Church  (Ireland)  Temporalities  Bill, 
and  many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  had  been 
brought  forward  for  the  first  time  in  the 
House  itself,  and  not  in  a  Committee.  The 
question,  however,  might  certainly  be  open 
to  some  doubt.  If  the  Bill  proposed  to  be 
introduced  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Poole 
should  be  regarded  as  a  measure  relating 
to  religious  observances,  it  ought  imdoubt- 
edly  to  be  originated  in  a  Committee ;  but 
oa  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  be  h^d  to 
be  a  matter  of  church  government,  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  en£:)reing  decency 
aad  order,  then,  in  his  opinion,  a  pre- 
liminaiT^  Committee  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. That  was  a  question  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  but  f^r  the  reasons 
he  had  stated  he  should  not  think  himself 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Poole  was  out 
of  order  in  proposing  to  introduce  his  Bill 
in  the  House  itself. 

Mb.  a.  mills  said,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  would  be  permitted  to  lay  his  Bill 
on  the  table.  Nobody  could  be  injured 
by  the  House  being  allowed  to  see  it. 

Mb.  COLLINS  said,  he  would  oppose 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  SPEAl^R  said,  if  it  were  opposed 
it  could  not  be  brought  in  after  a  quarter 
to  six  o'clock. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  to  enforce  uniformity  in  the  use  of  Ecole- 
Biattioftl  Vestments  by  Priests  and  Deacons  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Danbt  SxTMotm  and  Lord 

FlBMOT. 

Bill  presented  and  read  1°. 

House  adjourned  at  Fire  Minutes 
before  B^  o'^ook. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Tliursday,  March  1, 1860. 

MnruTXs.]  Pubuo  Bills.— I*  Administering  of 
Poison;  Attorneys,  Solicitors,  Proctors^  and 
Certificated  Conyeyancers. 

THE  ATTORNEYS  AND  SOUCITOES 
(No.  2)  BILL. 

ATTORNEYS,  SOLICITORS,  PROCTORS, 
AND  OBRTIFICATED  CONVEYANCERS 

BILL. 
BILL  PRESENTED.      FIRST  READINO. 

Lord  CHELMSFORD,  havingpm^ttled 
PetitionB  from  the  Metropolitan  and  Pro- 
vincial Law  AsBociation,  and  Jobn  Turoer, 
against  the  Attorneys  and  Solicitors  Bill, 
said,  the  presentation  of  these  two  petitions 
was  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  Bill  which 
he  was  now  about  to  lay  upon  the  table,  and 
to  which  he  hoped  their  Lordships  woold  gi?e 
a  first  reading.    It  was  not  his  intention  to 
explain  its  provisions,  but  only  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  thought  it  proper 
that  it  should  be  introduced.   In  the  course 
of  last  J  ear  the  Incorporated  Law  Sooietj 
prepared  a  bill  which  was  substantially  the 
same  as  the  one  he  had  now  the  honour  to 
present.     The  Society  was  composed  of 
the  most  eminent  solicitors^  and  from  its 
members  gentlemen  were  selected  by  tho 
Judges  to  assist  the  Masters  in  the  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
roll.   It  would  appear  to  be  most  peculiarly 
their  office  to  propose  any  amenidmeBi  oC 
the  law  affecting  the  important  body  to 
which  they  bebnged.    The  Bill  which  tbej 
prepared  was  sent  to  the  different  kir 
societies,  to  many  eminent  solicitors,  and 
to  the  learned  Judges  of  the  Courts^  and  il 
received  the  sanction  of  them  all.     It  was 
also  submitted  to  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  woolsack,  then  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and 
not  only  did  it  meet  with  his  entire  appro^ 
bation,  but  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
introduced  it  in  their  Lordships'  House» 
It  passed  through  its  different  stages,  and 
went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but, 
owing  to  some  oltjection   by   the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue — which  was,  however, 
now  entirely  removed— the  Session  eame 
to  an  end  before  the  Bill  had  received  the 
Royal  Assent*    It  was  intended  to  propose 
the  same  Bill  in  the  present  Session;  but 
some  delay  was  necessary  to  arrange  with 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  simplify 
the  machinery  for  collecting  the  duty  ea 
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•ertificaiea.  Pending  that  delay  an  hon. 
and  learned  Member  of  the  other  House 
introduced  the  Bill  to  which  the  petitions 
referred.  It  consisted — not  of  2o,  as  did 
the  other  Bill — but  of  13  clauses,  11  of 
which  were  selected  from  tbo  Bill  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  which  was  sent 
down  to  the  Commons  last  Session.  The 
two  new  clauses  were,  in  his  opinion,  ex- 
tremely objectionable.  The  period  of  the 
articles  of  clerkship  was  fire  years,  and 
a  person  could  not  be  admitted  as  an  attor- 
ney unless  he  had  served  those  ^ve  years; 
but  it  was  proposed  in  the  Bill  of  the 
Society  to  admit  gentlemen  who  had  taken 
degrees  at  the  Universities  after  a  service 
of  three,  under  articles  of  five  years, — of 
course  subject  to  the  usual  examination. 
One  of  the  new  clauses  in  the  Bill  petitioned 
against,  proposed  to  give  to  persons  who 
had  served  as  clerks  for  ten  years,  no 
matter  in  what  subordinate  capacity,  the 
same  prifilege  which  was  proposed  to  be 
gifen  to  gentlemen  who  had  taken  degrees 
at  the  Universities.  The  other  clause  was 
even  more  objectionablo.  It  was  proposed 
that  if  the  three  years'  service  expired  be- 
tween any  of  the  terms,  the  person  should 
be  entitled  to  be  admitted  at  the  previous 
term;  so  that,  Bupi>osing  the  three  years' 
serviee  expired  on  the  31  st  of  October,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  be  admitted  early  in 
the  previous  June,  or  after  a  service  of 
only  two  years  and  seven  months.  He 
suggested  that  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  from  the  Commons  should  be  deferred 
onttl  their  Lordships'  opinion  had  been  as- 
certained on  this  Bill,  and  if  that  were  not 
acceded  to  by  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
charge  of  the  Bill,  he  should  move  as  an 
Amendment  that  it  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  concluded  by  moving  the  first 
readine  of  the  Bill  proposed  by  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society — "a  Bill  to  amend 
the  Laws  relating  to  Attorneys,  Solicitors, 
Proctors,  and  Certificated  Conveyancers." 

Ths  LORD  CHANCELLOR  was  un- 
demtood  to  express  approval  of  the  Bill. 

Bill  presenied,  and  read  1*. 

ANNEXATION  OT  SAVOY  TO  FRANCE. 

QUESTION. 

The  Marqu£S8  of  NORMAN  BY  said, 
that  the  last  time  he  asked  for  the  produc- 
tion of  papers  relating  to  the  annexation  of 
Savoy,  the  Oovemment  was  not  disposed 
to  give  any  further  information  upon  it. 
Siao«  that  time  it  appeared  that  a  ohange 


had  come  over  them.  He  hoped  it  was 
because  a  better  understanding  existed  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  France  and 
England.  He  wished  therefore  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  the  Under- Secretifry  of  Stat» 
for  Foreign  Affairs  when  they  might  ex- 
pect that  the  papers  upon  the  subject  of 
Savoy  would  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  that 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament  ? 

Lord  W ODE  HOUSE  said,  that  the 
papers  had  been  moved  for  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  would,  he  ez- 
pectedy  be  laid  before  both  Houses  oa  that 
day  week. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  STREETS. 
ADDRESS  FOR  RETURNS. 

Thb  Marquess  op  WESTMEATH,  in 
moving  an  Address  for  certain  returns  as  to 
the  number  of  persons  killed,  or  injured  by 
being  run  over  by  carriages  m  the  metro- 
polis, referred  to  the  provisions  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  Bill  for  the  Consolidation  of 
the  Criminal  Laws  of  England  and  Ireland 
with  regard  to  accidents  on  railways,  and 
expressed  his  surprise  that  the  man  who 
altered  a  point  or  put  a  stone  upon  a  rail- 
way for  the  purpose  of  causing  an  accident 
should  not  bo  punished  as  severely  as  the 
man  who  took  away  life  by  any  other 
means.  A  great  number  of  persons  had 
been  killed  by  accidents  in  the  streets  of 
tho  metropolis,  and  any  one  must  see  the 
reckless  manner  in  which  one-horse  vehicles 
were  driven  by  irresponsible  persons.  He 
wanted  to  know  why  all  those  persons 
should  not  be  made  amenable  for  furious 
and  wanton  driving,  as  well  as  the  drivers 
of  public  carriages.  These  accidents  must 
be  wanton;  they  could  not  be  accidental, 
because  any  person  with  eyes  in  his  head 
must  see  a  person  who  was  crossing  the 
street.  The  Act  of  Parliament  making 
these  persons  liable  for  injury  to  lifs  or 
limb  proceeded  upon  the  old  assumption 
that  the  wantonness  of  the  injury  was  to 
be  proved  by  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  person  killed  or  wounded.  The  onus 
prohandi,  however,  ought,  he  contended, 
to  lie  upon  the  person  who  committed  the 
injury,  because  primd  facie  no  person 
could  plead  a  justification  for  deliberately 
killing  a  fellow.creature.  He  moved  for  a 
Return  of  all  Cases  which  have  come  to 
the  Cognisance  of  the  Metropolitan  Police, 
whereby,  since  tho  1st  of  January,  1858, 
up  to  the  present  time,  any  Person  has 
been  run  over  and  killed  by  any  Carriage 
within    the    District   and    the  Superin- 
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tendence  of  the  laid  Force.  The  like 
Return  aa  to  every  Persoo  maimed  or 
otherwise  injured  bj  the  same  Means. 
Similar  Returns  from  the  City  of  London, 
and  certified  by  the  Police  Authorities 
within  the  same. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  objection  to  the 
returns  asked  for  by  the  noble  Marque8S» 
and  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  yield  very 
useful  information.  He  hoped,  howefer, 
that  the  noble  Marquess  would  excuse  him 
from  entering  into  a  lengthened  explana- 
tion of  the  ^ills  to  which  he  had  referred, 
which  were  measures  certainly  of  great 
importance,  but  which  had  been  already 
read  a  second  time  by  their  Lordships, 
and  had  been  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, where  every  suggestion  relative  to 
their  improvement  would  receire  its  due 
weight. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

Houfle  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Six  o'olook,  till  To-morrow, 

half-past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday,  March  1,  1860. 

Mnnms.]  Pubuo  Bills. — 1*  Representation  of 
the  People;  Representation  of  the  People 
(Ireland)  ;  Representation  of  the  People  (Soot- 
land). 

GREAT  YARMOUTH  ELECTION. 

House  informed,  that  the  Committee 
had  determined, — 

"That  Sir  Edmund  Henry  Knowles  Lacon, 
bart.,  and  Sir  Henry  Josias  Stracey,  hart.,  are 
duly  elected  Burgesses  to  serve  in  this  present 
Pariiament  for  the  Borough  of  Great  Yarmouth. 

"  And  the  said  Determination  was  ordered  to 
be  entered  in  the  Journals  of  this  House." 

MR*  JOHN  POPE  HENNESSY. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  acquainted  the  House 
that  he  had  received  a  Telegraphic  Mes- 
sage addressed  to  him  bj  Mr.  John  Pope 
Hennessy  in  Ireland: — Message  read,  as 
followeth : — 

H.B. 
58,Threadneed]e  Street,  March  1, 1860. 
,;jlilll  Pope  Hennessy,  The  Right  Hon.  the 

Cork.  Spei&er  of  the 

House  of  Commons, 
London. 


mmlttee  bad  escaped  my  recoU 

of  Weetmeaih 


lection.    I  most  respeotfully  apologise  to  the 
House.    I  hasten  to  London  without  delay. 


DUBLIN  CORPORATION  WATER  BILL. 
SECOND   BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mb.  MAGUIRE  mored  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill.  There  were  24,000  houses 
in  Dublin,  of  which  only  12,000  were  sup- 
plied with  water.  The  corporation  had 
decided  bj  a  majority  of  two  to  one  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  furnish  the  people  with 
a  better  and  more  wholesome  supply  of 
water,  an  article  of  which  they  had  stood 
much  in  need  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

Sib  EDWARD  GROG  AN  said,  there 
WAS  a  conflict  of  opinion  in  Dublin  on  this. 
The  corporation  had  voted  in  favour  of 
it,  and  he  had  received  a  petition  from  a 
number  of  most  respectable  firms  request- 
ing its  postponement.  Under  these  ciroom- 
stances,  he  and  his  colleagues  were  ready 
to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the 
House. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  the  BiU  was  a 
gross  job,  to  which  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin and  many  of  the  most  respectable  io- 
habitants  were  opposed.  The  Bill  pro- 
posed to  take  the  water  supply  from  the 
river  Liffey,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin 
did  not  wish  to  be  poisoned.  He  now  un- 
derstood that  the  promoters  grave  up  that 
scheme,  and  intended  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  canal  companies  for  the 
supply  of  water.  As  the  Bill  had  been 
framed  with  the  view  of  taking  the  supply 
from  the  former  source,  he  wished  to  know 
from  the  Chairman  of  Committees  whether 
it  was  competent  for  the  promoters  to  make 
so  essential  a  change  in  the  Bill.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  Bill  should  be  postponed 
till  the  next  Session. 

Mb.  MASSEY  said,  if  the  fact  was  as 
stated  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, it  was  so  substantial  a  departure 
from  the  provisions  that  the  Bill  could  not 
be  allowed  to  proceed  further.  But  as  the 
Bill  was  one  of  great  public  importance, 
and  deeply  interesting  to  the  people  of 
Dublin,  it  would  be  a  hard  measure  to 
postpone  the  scheme  till  next  Session.  He 
ventured,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Maguire)  should  ask 
leave  to  withdraw  the  Bill,  and  then  ask 
leave  to  introduce  another  in  which  the  in- 
tention of  the  promoters  would  be  clearly 
expressed. 

Mb.  M'CANN,  as  a  rate-payer  of  Dub- 
lin, supported  the  Bill,  the  great  objeet  of 
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whicli  was  (0  provide  for  the  poor  of  (hat 
city  an  abandnnt  supply  of  good  water. 

Mr  LBFROY  urged  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Bill,  on  the  ground  of  informality. 

Mr.  OARDWELL  said,  he  did  not 
think  the  House  should  reject  a  measure 
of  such  importance  on  the  ground  stated. 
Moreofer,  he  perceifcd  that  the  Bill  gave 
alternative  power  to  take  water  either  from 
the  Liffey  or  from  the  Canal  Company. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin  to  reject  their  Bill  so  summarily, 
and  he  would  therefore  suggest  tliat  it 
should  be  postponed  for  a  week,  with  a 
Tiew  to  its  amendment. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  protested  against  the  lion. 
Chairman  of  Committees  being  called  on 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  such  a  subject, 
a  course  which  looked  somewhat  like  dicta- 
tation  to  the  House. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  said,  he  would  with- 
draw  his  Motion  for  the  Second  Reading 
of  the  Bill  until  that  day  week. 

Second  Reading  deferred  till  Thurtdajf 
next. 

FOREIGN  DUTY  ON  HERRINGS. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  W.  miller  would  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  (the  comparatively  moderate  rates 
of  Import  Duty  charged  by  Belgium,  Rus- 
sia, and  Prussia  on  British  Herrings  being 
respectively  Is,  6d.,  2$,  lOd.,  and  3s.  per 
Barrel,  worth  about  25s.,  encourage  a  large 
trade  in  that  article  to  the  Countries  chiefly 
from  the  Scotch  Fishing  Stations,  but  the 
French  Import  Duty  l^ing  52s.  6d.  per 
barrel,  or  prohihitory)  any  negotiation  has 
taken  place,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a 
remission  or  reduction  of  such  Duty  on 
the  part  of  the  French  Government;  and, 
if  so,  whether  the  Correspondence  relating 
thereto  may  be  ordered  to  be  printed  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  no  cor- 
respondenoe  on  the  subject  had  taken  place 
between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
French  Government. 

RUMOURED  AUSTRO-RUSSIAN  TREATY. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  STEUART  said,  he  wished  to  put 
a  question  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  consequence 
of  a  paragraph  he  had  seen  that  morning 
in  a  Into  edition  of  a  leading  journal.  He 
wished  to  know,  Whether  Her  Majesty's 
Goveromont  has  received  any  information 

VOL.  CLYI.    [thibd  series.] 


of   the  existence  of   an  Austro-Rossian 

Treatv  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  I  have 
to  state  that  Count  Rechberg,  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Vienna,  has  posi- 
tively denied  the  existence  of  any  such 
document. 


REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  BILL. 
LBAYE.      FIRST  READING. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  rise.  Sir,  on 
behalf  of  Ilcr  Majesty's  Government  to  ask 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  further  to  amend 
the  laws  relating  to  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  England  and  Wales.  But 
before  I  enter  into  the  subject  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  make  a  few  remarks.  I  wish 
to  disclaim  entirely  any  intention,  by  the 
measure  I  ask  leave  to  introduce,  to  frame 
a  new  Constitution.  I  disclaim  such  a  pro- 
ject for  two  reasons.  One  reason  is  that  I 
have  no  wish  to  alter  the  Constitution  of 
this  House  ;  the  other  is  that,  if  any  such 
alteration  were  sought,  I  should  feel  totally 
unable  to  propose  anything  that  would  stand 
in  the  place  of  the  ancient  and  glorious 
Constitution  of  this  country.  And  I  have 
this  further  to  say,  that  if  I  propose  a  Bill 
to  amend  the  representation  of  the  people, 
it  is  not  as  a  confession  that  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832  has  failed;  it  is  rather  because 
that  Act  has  succeeded.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  Act  waa  ever  passed  by  this  House 
that,  has  had  more  complete  success,  or  with 
which  so  few  faults  have  been  found  as  the 
measure  of  1832.  And  when  I  compare 
the  present  state  of  this  country  with  what 
was  its  ntaie  some  years  before  the  Reform 
Act,  I  cannot  but  congratulate  this  House 
that  by  that  measure  so  much  discontent 
has  been  allayed  and  so  much  satisfaction 
heon  given.  I  do  not  allude  to  our  mate- 
rial wealth,  or  the  great  increase  that  has 
taken  place  in  our  prosperity,  because  that 
progress  may  be  attributed  to  other  causes. 
But  it  is  that  the  people  since  1832  have 
been  more  generally  satisfied  with  the  in- 
stitutions under  which  they  live.  If  I  com- 
pare the  year  1820  with  the  year  I860  I 
remember  that  in  the  former  year  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  introduced  measures  which 
he  himself  designated  as  measures  of  severe 
repression;  they  were  measures  intended  to 
restrain  the  press,  to  prevent  public  meet- 
ings in  the  open  air,  with  other  restrictions 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  the  same 
kind.  These  restrictions  were  thought  ne- 
cessary by  the  Qoverument  of  that  day; 
and  I  think  that,  according  to  the  aystem 
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of  QoTeromcDt  then  punued,  such  niea- 
snrea  may  be  coniidered  oeccBsnrjr.  But 
looking  at  tho  state  of  the  couutr;  in  1860 
I  find  a  generall;  prevailing  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  our  inalitutionH — a  spirit  that  nUhcs  to 
preserve  and.eitend,  not  to  destroy  choni. 
Sir,  with  this  preFaco  I  proceed  to  say  whnt 
we  propose  to  do,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
(o  sugply  the  omissions  and  remedy  the  de- 
fects of  the  Reform  Act.  In  doing  so,  I 
shall  pass  oa  at  once  to  the  tjtiestions  on 
which  I  mean  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the 
Hoiue. 

Sir,  there  is  one  point  that  has  more  than 
once  attracted  the  attention  of  tho  House, 
and  on  which  it  has  clearly  pronounced  its 
decision.     It  is  the  franchise  in  counties. 
During  the  progress  of  tho  Reform  Act 
through    this  House  it  was  decided  that 
freehold  and  leasehold  tenures  should  no 
longer  give  the  sole  title  to  a  county  vote; 
but  that  an  ocoupalion,  merely,  of  the  an- 
nual  value  of  £50  should  also  confer  on 
the  occupier  the  right  of  voting.     That  was 
an  obvious  change  in  the  nature  of  a  county 
franchise.     That  claim  having  been  saac- 
tioned  by  Parliament,  those  who  since  that 
time  have  looked  into  the  subject,  with  tho 
view  of  amending  the  law,  havo  very  natu- 
rally said,  "  If  an  oecupaticn  merely  is  to 
give  a  title  to  a  vote,  it  should  no  longer  be 
restricted  to  a  £50  holding;  the  occupier  of 
a  £20  or  £10  holding  is  as  fully  entitled  to 
a  vote,  and  would  form  as  good  a  class  of 
eleeters  as  the  occupier  of  a  value  of  £50." 
That  view  of  the  oueation  has  been  more 
than   once  adoptea  ;   in    principle  it  was 
adopted  by  the  late  Government.     There- 
fore, in  the  Bill  I  now  introduce  we  pro- 
pose to  add  to  the  county  franchise  an  oc- 
cupation franchise  of  £10  a  year.    But  we 
propose  also  to  take  further  securities  than 
were  taken  in  the  Bill  of  last  year,  that 
this  shall  be  a  bond  fide  franchise.     It  is 
obvious  that  under  the  plan  of  a  £10  hold- 
light  be  covered  with  small 
I  could  not  be  properly  called 
igs.   We  propose  that  where 
I  to  a  dwelling-house  no  sum 
id  as  value  in  rospcct  of  (he 
but  where  there  (hall  be  on 
ildiug  otlier  than  a  dwelling- 
ot  less  than  £5  shall  be  re- 
slue  on  such  building.     We 
ore,  that  tbe  building  not 
g-bonse  should  be  assessed 
lot  less  than  £5  per  annum, 
rever,  that  iu  the  case  of  a 
the  annual  value  slinll  be  not 


I  now  proceed,  Sir,  to  the  considera. 
tion  of  a  question  which  has  occssiooed 
far  more  disputes,  which  gave  rise  Isst 
year  to  warm  debate  in  this  House,  and 
with  respect  to  which  various  opiuioni 
were  expressed — I  mean  the  quesllon  of 
lowering  the  borough  franchise.  It  sp- 
peared  to  me,  1  must  caufess,  that  tbt 
late  Ur.  Hume  had  good  reason  to  con- 
plain,  Bomo  lime  after  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  had  come  into  operation,  that  a  £10 
franchise  in  boroughs  drew  too  arlutrary 
a  tine ;  that  a  number  of  persona  were  in 
consequence  of  the  line  being  so  drawn  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  voting  who  might 
fairly  enjoy  the  privilege,  and  that  in  thst 
respect  an  injury  was  done  to  our  system 
of  Parlianientnry  Tepresestation.  The 
longer  the  time  that  has  elapsed  (he  mora 
distinctly  have  I  peiceived  that  tliat  corn* 
plaint  was  founded  in  justice.  It  has  beoi 
said  that  the  franchise  in  boroughs  vss  in 
1832  purposely  framed  to  exclude  Uw 
working  classes  from  tho  right  of  votisg; 
but  to  that  stalement  I  cannot  subscribe, 
although  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  it  was 
framed  willi  the  view  generally  of  gi'isg 
weight  to  the  middle  clasaea  in  this  coun- 
try, whose  information  and  character  ap- 
peared to  us  at  that  time  to  he  such  as  to 
ontitle  them  to  obtain  that  vast  aoeeaaiH 
of  ])ower  which  they  then  received.  I 
own,  however,  thnt  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  evil  if  wo  were  to  ceatioue  much 
longer  to  exclodo  from  our  representative 
ayateni  that  large  nnmljer  of  the  working 
classes  who,  by  their  knowledge,  their  cha- 
racter, and  their  other  qualifications,  are 
fitted  to  exercise  tlie  franchiae  freely  and 
independently.  It  appears  to  us,  thea, 
that  the  constitution  would  derive  sdili- 
tional  strength  from  the  fact  that  a  certain 
□umber  of  those  working  nien  best  qualified 
for  the  privilege  were  admitted  to  lbs 
franchise,  and  that  they  would  thereby  be 
induced  to  set  a  greater  value  on  tbe  bene- 
fits which  tho  constilation  confers.  Ian 
aware  that  it  is  said  there  has  been  ne 
agitation  on  this  subject ;  tliat  we  have 
sten  manifested  with  respect  to  it  nothing 
of  that  eagerness  which  look  possession  of 
all  classes  of  men  at  the  period  of  tho 
Reform  Act,  and  that  wo  ought  not,  there* 
fore,  until  something  like  a  auoceaiFal 
agitation  is  set  on  foot  to  proceed  to  extend 
the  franchise.  That,  Sir,  however,  is  not 
the  sort  of  political  doctrine  which  1  have 
been  taught.  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  been 
accustomed  to  regard  the  woll-known  maxim 
of  Mr,  Badte  with  r«apeot  lo  early  re- 
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formation  as  being  both  deep  and  wise. 
I  bafe  not  failed  to  perceive  tliat  in  those 
instances  in  which  agitation  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  great  length,  and  in  which  just 
demands  have  been  refused — as  in  the  case 
of  the  Catholic  question — the  country  has 
been  on  the  eve  of  having  its  peace  dis« 
turbod  and  brought  almost  to  the  brink  of 
insurrection,  because  Parliament  had  ob< 
stinately  refused  the  concessions  that  have 
been  asked.  The  consequence  has  been 
that,  when  those  concessions  have  at  length 
been  made,  although  they  were  wise  and 
founded  on  just  principles,  yet  that,  coming 
somewhat  too  late,  and  being  as  it  were 
watered  bY  delay,  we  have  witnessed  the 
land  veied  and  troubled  by  agitation  aris- 
ing out  of  those  very  measures  the  object 
of  which  was  to  pacify.  I,  for  one,  am, 
therefore,  of  opinion  that  we  ought  not  to 
wait  in  the  present  instance  until  agitation 
arises,  and  those  classes  which  are  excluded 
from  tbe  enjoyment  of  the  franchise  com- 
bine together  to  enforce  their  demands 
upon  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  On 
tne  contrary,  I  maintain  that,  if  their  pe> 
titiou  be  just,  if  their  claims  bo  founded  on 
a  fair  appreciation  of  their  own  qualifica- 
tions, and  that  it  would  be  likely  to  contri- 
bute to  tlie  strength  and  durability  of  the 
constitution  to  accede  to  their  request,  we 
ought  not  to  hesitate  to  comply  because 
DO  agitation  of  the  question  prevails.  1 
have  no  wish  to  see  again  the  flames  of 
Nottingham  and  of  Bristol  blaze  forth  to 
warn  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  must 
dehiy  do  longer  to  pass  a  further  measure 
of  Parliamentary  reform.  I  much  prefer 
taking  advantage  of  these  quiet  and  tran- 
quil times,  when  any  proposition  on  the 
subject  can  be  fairly  and  calmly  dhcussed, 
te  submit  such  a  measure  to  Parliament, 
to  deferring  its  introduction  to  a  moment 
of  greater  excitement,  when  it  might  be 
out  of  our  power  to  Ax,  as  we  might  deem 
espedient,  the  exact  limits  by  which  our 
proposal  ought  to  be  defined,  and  the  exact 
concessions  which  ought  to  bo  made.  In 
dealing  with  this  great  question,  then.  Sir, 
we  have  deemed  it  better,  upon  the  whole, 
ui  order  to  make  our  measure  as  simple  as 
passible,  to  avoid  thoso  proposals  which  we 
ourselves  made  in  former  years,  and  which 
were  likewise  made  last  yoar  by  our  pre- 
decessors in  office— 1  allude  to  the  intro- 
duction into  our  representative  system  of 
franchises  hitherto  unknown  to  the  consti- 
ttttioB,  which  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
far  Birmingham  calls  '*  fancy  franchises/* 
and  wfaiob,  although  many  of  them  might 


confer  the  right  of  YOting  on  persons  well 
qualified  to  exercise  it,  yet  are  alnMNil 
every  one  of  them  liable  to  abuse  and  to 
result  in  the  creation  of  fictitious  votes. 
The  principle  on  which  we  propose  to  pro* 
ceed,  therefore,  is  to  extend  still  further 
the  £10  franchise  which  is  now  enjoyed  ; 
to  take  that  franchise  generally  with  its 
present  conditions;  to  require  the  payment 
of  rates,  as  is  now  the  case ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  to  extend  it  to  a  lower  degree 
than  that  at  which  it  stands.  With  that 
view  we  have  made  many  inquiries,  and 
carefully  considered  their  results. 

Thcro  is,  I  may  here  observe,  one  ques-' 
tion  which  has  been  frequently  discussed, 
and  which  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Bills  introduced  1852  and 
1854, — I  allude  to  the  question  whether 
this  should  be  a  rating  franchise.  In  ex- 
amining that  subject  we  found  that  great 
variety  in  the  proportions  of  the  rating 
franchise  to  the  true  value  of  houses  existed. 
We  discovered  that  there  were  some  in- 
stances in  which  there  was  a  difference  of 
9  per  cent  between  the  gross  rental  and 
the  rated  value  of  a  house,  whilo  in  many 
instances  there  was  a  difference  of  28,  and 
in  others  of  30  per  cent.  Now  it  is  obvious 
that  it.  would  not  be  possible  in  a  Reform 
Bill  to  make  a  change  based  on  that  mode 
of  valuation  ;  that,  in  so  doing,  you  would 
be  subject  to  the  discretion  of-  local  autho- 
rities, and,  as  a  consequence,  either  through 
ignorance,  custom,  or  prejudice,  in  some 
boroughs  many  persons  would  lose  their 
votes,  while  in  others  |>er.'?ons  possessing 
the  same  amount  of  property  would  enjoy 
the  franchise.  I  have  stated  the  practical 
difficulty  whicli  would  be  involved  in 
making  the  change  ;  but,  there  is  another 
objection  to  its  introduction.  In  striking 
the  poor  law  rate  the  rental  of  a  house  is 
calculated  according  to  its  true  value,  sub-* 
tracting  from  it,  however,  not  only  the  rate 
charged  in  point  of  fact,  but  also  the  sum 
necessary  for  repairs.  Now,  in  taxing  pro- 
perty it  is  quite  right  to  sub  tract  that  sum; 
£Dr,  if  a  house  be  valued  at  £10,  and  £2 
are  each  year  laid  out  for  the  purposes  of 
repair,  it  is  obvious  that  the  property  is 
not  in  reality  worth  more  than  £8  per 
annum  to  the  occupier.  The  question, 
howevQr,  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  a 
£10  ••clear  yearly  value  "W the  phrase 
used  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832— came 
before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  it 
was  then  contended  that  the  •*  clear  yearly 
value"  intended  by  Parliament  was  tho 
same  as  was  signified  by  the  **  net  annual 
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?aloe*'  under  the  Poor  Law  Act,  and  that 
ibe  Reform  Act  should,  therefore,  he  con- 
strued after  that  manner.  The  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  however,  decided  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Reform  Act  the  Legislature 
had  proceeded  diveno  intuitu,  and  that 
in  that  particular  case  its  ohject  was  to 
confer  the  franchise  according  to  the  capa- 
eitj  to  pay  rent,  and  not  to  impose  a  tax 
on  a  man  according  to  the  value  of  his  pro* 
perty; — that  is  to  say,  that  if  a  man  paid 
£10  a  year  for  hit  house,  it  was  no  matter 
whether  £2  a  year  were  laid  out  hy  his 
landlord  for  the  purposes  of  repair  ;  that 
he  was  the  man  who  paid  the  £10  a  year, 
and  the  Legislature  declared  that  the  man 
who  paid  a  rental  of  £10  a  year  was  en- 
titled to  a  rote.  That  heing  so,  we  did  not 
think  it  advisable — indeed,  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  practically  incon- 
venient, and  in  point  of  abstract  right  un* 
just,  to  &x  upon  a  franchise  that  should  be 
dependent  on  rating. 

Then,  the  question  next  came  as  to  what 
would  be  the  ^anchise  taking  the  gross  an- 
nual rental,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Re- 
form Bill,  the  "  clear  yearly  value,"  of  the 
premises.  The  returns  at  first  showed  a  very 
great  addition  which  almost  any  reduction 
in  the  franchise  would  make  to  the  number 
of  the  electors.  For  instance,  reducing  it 
to  £8  seemed  to  add  an  almost  overwhelm- 
ing number  ;  but,  when  the  question  came 
to  be  tested  and  examined,  it  was  found 
that  a  very  great  number  of  these  persons, 
though  holding  houses  of  the  value  of  £8 
a  year,  yet  in  consequence  of  living  at  a 
distance,  of  not  having  paid  their  rates,  and 
from  various  ether  causes,  were  disabled 
from  having  a  vote ;  and  that  the  deduc- 
tions on  these  grounds  were  so  large  as  to 
amount  to  27|  per  cent.  Now,  Sir,  hav- 
ing arrived  at  that  conclusion,  the  next 
question  was  to  consider  what  would  be  the 
numbers  added  generally  in  the  whole 
boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  hy  taking 
any  particular  sum.  It  appeared  that  the 
whole  number  of  electors  on  the  register 
was  440,790  in  the  cities  and  boroughs. 
A  very  considerable  number  of  these 
440,790  were  freemen,  or  persons  hav- 
ing an  old  scot  and  lot  right  of  voting, 
or  in  the  enjoyment  of  old  rights  which 
are  expiring.  A  deduction  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  number  of  freemen  and 
others  to  the  extent  of  30,765 ;  the  re- 
munder,  therefore,  only  410,005,  may  be 
kve  tho  right  of  voting  as  electors 
)r  by  virtue  of  the  ordinary 
-the  possesion  of  a  £10 
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qualification.  Well,  in  considering  what 
should  be  done  we  found  that  if  we  took 
those  who  occupied  at  a  gross  rental  of  £9 
and  over  we  should  get  440,717  eleeton, 
being  only  30,712  additional  voters.  If  we 
took  those  at  £8  and  over,  the  number  of 
voters  would  be  476,004,  being  an  addi- 
tional number  of  voters  of  about  66,000— 
t.  e,t  65,999.  Sir,  it  appeared  to  os, 
although  that  is  apparently  a  very  oon- 
siderabloloweringof  the  franchise — namely, 
not  to  £8  rated  rental,  which  some  persom 
talk  of,  but  an  £8  occupation — that  dis- 
turbing the  arrangements  of  tho  Reform 
Act  and  introducing  a  measure  wbidi 
might  excite  great  public  expectationi, 
and  adding  no  more  than  66,000  to  the 
440,000  electors  now  on  the  register  for 
the  cities  and  boroughs  of  England  and 
Wales,  would  not  be  a  satisfactory  or  s 
wise  proposition.  It  then  became  worth 
while  to  see  what  would  he  the  effect  of 
placing  tho  franchise  at  £7.  At  £7  and 
over  the  total  number  of  voters,  subtracting 
always  the  27i  per  cent,  woald  be  532,817; 
giving  122,812  additional  voters.  Well, 
but  we  did  not  stop  at  that  ^number.  We 
went  down  to  the  £6  rental.  We  con- 
sidered what  effect  would  be  produced  by 
taking  the  reptal  at  £6  and  over,  and  we 
found  that  the  total  number  of  voters  for 
all  the  cities  and  boroughs  of  England  and 
Wales,  including  the  metropolis,  and  soeh 
places  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and 
Birmingham,  at  this  franchise  would  be 
604,804,  making  an  addition  of  194,199 
voters;  so  that  if  we  add  the  present  nna* 
ber  of  electors — namely,  440,770— we 
shall  have  as  the  total  number  of  voters 
for  the  cities  and  boroughs  in  England  and 
Wales  634,969.  Sir,  it  appeared  to  m 
that  in  point  of  number  that  was  no  extra- 
vagant amount— that  when  you  have  al* 
ready  440,000,  including  freemen,  to  add 
to  them  somewhere  under  200,000,  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  present  namber, 
was  no  exorbitant  addition.  With  regard, 
however,  to  the  character  of  the  persons 
who  would  be  thus  admitted,  I  mast  say 
the  accounts  from  different  cities  and 
boroughs  have  been  extremely  various. 
In  some  places  the  rental  is  very  low; 
in  others  it  is  high  ;  accordioglyi  ^ 
some  places  tlierefore  the  number  of  ole^ 
tors  added  to  the  present  number  would 
be  very  large,  in  others  very  small.  In 
the  city  of  London  there  would  be  very 
few  indeed.  In  Plymouth  there  would  be 
some  200  or  300.  In  other  places— at 
Liverpool,  for  instance-— there  would  be  a 
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greater  number*  perhaps  15,000.  But 
then  the  question  is,  what  is  the  character 
of  those  who  would  tlius  be  added  to  the 
constituency  ?  I  remember  asking  a  gen- 
tleman now  deceased,  Mr.  Fletcher,  who 
was  inspector  under  the  Poor  Law  Act,  to 
take  the  trouble  of  going  through  the 
manufacturing  districts  and  inquiring  for 
me  what  was  the  general  rent  the  highest- 
'  paid  of  the  working  classes  gave  for  their 
houses ;  and  when  he  came  back  he  said 
be  thought  about  £7  a  year  gross  rental, 
or  much  about  the  same  sum  I  have  men- 
tioned. Now,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down 
any  rule  or  ^x  any  particular  amount  as 
regards  this  class ;  but  I  think  if  we  add 
what  I  have  stated  to  the  present  number 
of  electors,  we  should  have  a  great  number 
of  the  working  classes  included  ;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  our 
representation  and  to  our  constitution  to 
have  this  class  included  ;  and  I  repeat, 
I  do  not  think  that  would  be  any  very 
extrayagant  number  to  add  to  the  whole 
body  of  electors. 

Well,  Sir,  I  come  now  to  anotiier  ques- 
tion— a  question  of  a  totally  different  na- 
ture, and  one  on  which  I  think  it  behoves 
this  House  to  consider  well  as  to  the 
changes  they  make  now  or  may  hereafter 
make.  When  I  had  the  honour,  twenty- 
nine  years  ago,  of  introducing  a  Bill  for 
the  Reform  of  the  Representation  of  the 
People,  the  task  was  so  far  easy  that' the 
general  sense  of  the  country  condemned 
places  which  were  mere  mounds  or  ruins, 
which  no  persons  inhabited,  while  such 
places  as  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birming- 
ham were  allowed  no  representatives  in  this 
House.  I  remember  the  last  effort  I  made 
before  the  Reform  Bill  was  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  representatives  for  these  three  towns, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham  ;  and 
one  would  scarcely  believe,  unless  he 
looked  back  to  the  proceedings  of  that 
day,  that  a  very  considerable  majority  of 
this  House  decided  against  the  admission 
of  these  great  towns  to  the  representation. 
But  when  the  country  once  took  up  the 
question,  the  absurdity  of  the  state  of 
things  to  which  I  have  alluded  became 
evident.  There  were  certain  places  that 
continued  to  have  representatives  without 
having  the  least  semblance  of  population  ; 
there  were  others — among  them  the  great 
towns  which  are  the  chief  seats  of  our  staple 
Bumufactures — in  which  Parliamentary  re- 
presentation did  not  exist.  But,  Sir,  the 
ease  at  the  present  day,  and  the  case  for 
future  eonsiaerationv  is  a  very  different 


one ;  and  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  House  to  what,  in  my  view  of  this 
case,  are  circumstances  which  must,  I 
think,  have  the  greatest  weight  in  any  de- 
cision as  to  what  is  to  bo  done.  There  was, 
more  than  two  centuries  ago,  before  the 
names  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  ever  known, 
a  great  dispute  between  two  great  parties 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  functions  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  one  party  de- 
clared and  maintained  that  the  persons 
holding  the  chief  weight  in  this  House 
should  likewise  be  Ministers  of  the  Crown ; 
that  they  and  those  who  agreed  with  them 
should  carry  on  the  business  of  the  House 
in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  and  that  thus 
the  connection  should  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. According  to  the  view  of  these  per- 
sons, in  the  time  of  Charles  L,  Mr.  Pym 
was  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  would  have  been  called  what  is  now 
styled  leader  of  this  House,  and  would 
have  conducted,  in  the  name  of  the  Sove- 
reign, the  business  of  the  country.  But 
there  was  another  party  that  said  this 
ought  not  to  be  the  function  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  function  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  to  check  and  control  the 
Crown  ;  let  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
be  disqualified  for  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  let  their  measares  be  dis- 
cussed by  a  perfectly  independent  House 
of  Commons.  That  dispute  continued  till 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  former 
party  finally  prevailed.  The  only  remains 
of  the  theory  of  their  opponents  is  to  be 
found  in  that  provision  by  which  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  on  accepting  offices 
under  the  Crown,  vacate  their  seats,  but 
are  eligible  for  re-election.  In  fact,  one  of 
these  doctrines  expired  with  Bolingbroke, 
the  other  triumphed  with  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  ;  and  from  that  time  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary that  this  House  should  not  only 
represent  generally  the  opinion  of  the 
people  on  propositions  emanating  from  the 
Crown,  but  it  has  been  necessary  that  this 
House  should  contain  within  itself  persons 
capable  of  conducting  the  business  of  the 
country — capable  of  conducting,  as  things 
at  present  stand,  the  affairs  of  a  great  em- 
pire, whether  with  regard  to  our  colonial 
dependencies,  the  affairs  of  our  Exchequer 
and  the  taxes  to  be  imposed,  or  with  regard 
to  foreign  affairs,  representing  the  Crown, 
and  at  the  same  time  having  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Now,  "I  very  much 
doubt  whether  this  can  be  done  if  you  have 
a  representation  consisting  either  of  elec- 
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tornl  districts  or  divided  solely  into  coun- 
ties and  great  towns.  With  regard  to  the 
counties  it  is  ohvious  tlint  the  grenter  por- 
tion of  the  country  gentlemen  who  repre- 
sent them  would  he  unwilling  to  leave  their 
present  occupations  in  the  country  or  to 
sacrifice  their  ease  in  order  to  undergo  the 
labours  of  oflBce  and  the  drudgery  which  in 
these  times  office  imposes.  With  respect, 
again,  to  the  Members  for  the  great  cities 
and  great  manufacturing  towns,  we  often 
find  that  they  are  gentlemen  who  are  them- 
selves engaged  in  business,  who  can  indeed 
give  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to  the 
business  of  this  House  and  can  be  present 
at  all  its  principal  debates,  but  who  would 
never  be  induced  to  risk  their  prospects  in 
life  that  they  might  attain  the  precarious 
position,  for  six  months  or  a  year,  of  Minis- 
ters of  the  Grown.  I  hold,  therefore,  that 
it  is  quite  necessary,  having  regard  to  the 
great  business  of  government,  that  besides 
the  counties  and  the  larger  cities  and  manu- 
facturing towns,  you  should  have  smaller 
places  returning  Members  to  this  House. 
There  is  another  reason  which  makes  it  es- 
sential that  th«re  should  be  something  of 
this  kind  in  our  representation,  and  it  is 
this,  that  Tou  have  from  time  to  time  seen 
men  of  the  greatest  ability,  and  fitted  to  ren- 
der the  greatest  service  to  the  country,  but 
who,  representing  a  great  popular  body, 
incur  the  momentary  displeasure  of  their 
constituents,  and  are  thereby  deprived  of 
their  seats  in  Parliament.  That,  Sir,  was 
what  happened  to  Mr.  Burke,  because  ho 
contended  for  the  great  principles  of  liberty 
both  here  and  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in 
America.  The  same  was  the  case  in  more 
recent  times  with  a  man  who  was  famous 
in  this  House  and  who  has  lately  departed 
from  among  us,  but  who  will  live  for  ever 
in  his  immortal  writings — I  mean  the  late 
Lord  Macaulay.  I  say,  then,  that  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  system  which  has  now  been 
established  for  a  century  and  a  half,  you 
are  to  have  the  government  of  this  country 
carried  on  this  House,  it  is  necessary  that 
you  should  have  more  than  these  two 
classes  of  representatives— the  Members 
for  the  connties  and  those  for  the  great 
cities  and  towns.  Nor  has  there  been  any 
plan  of  reform  proposed  of  late  years  which 
would  do  away  with  that  kind  of  repre- 
sentation. The  measure  brought  forward 
*^  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  last  year  made  the  least 
lliat  anyone  has  proposed  in  this 
I  while,  perhaps,  the  proposal  of 
Vriend  the  Member  for  Birming- 
John  ButieU 


ham  (Mr.  Bright)  made  the  greatest.  Bot 
it  is  sinj^ular  enough  that  my  hon.  Friend's 
proposal  left  us  with  between  forty  and 
fifty  Members  for  towns  having  from  8,(KK) 
to  15,000  inhabitants,  and  therefore  being 
towns  of  a  moderate  size,  such  as  those  to 
which  I  have  referred.  I  infer  from  this, 
then,  that  however  our  plans  of  reform  tnsj 
differ,  all  those  who  have  taken  part  m 
proposing  such  plans  of  late  years  hsve 
been  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  cer- 
tain number  of  moderate  siscd  towns  which 
shonld  send  Members  to  Parliament,  as 
well  as  the  other  larger  constituencies  that 
1  have  mentioned.  Having  laid  down  that, 
Sir,  as  a  general  principle,  I  am  far  from 
intending  to  discuss  whether,  as  an  abstract 
question,  the  pro])Osal  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucks  or  thst 
of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham would  be  the  best — best  I  mean 
as  an  abstract  principle — but  I  wish  to  desl 
with  this  question  as  one  which  concerns  us 
practically.  For  my  own  part  I  should  be 
quite  satisfied  with  the  proposal  which  we 
made  in  1854.  That  proposal  was  tfast 
about  sixty  ^eats,  or  rather  more,  shonld 
be  taken  from  the  smaller  boroughs  and 
transferred  chiefly  to  the  larger  counties 
and  some  to  the  large  towns.  There  is 
another  question  with  which  I  do  not  shrink 
from  dealing.  It  is  a  question  which  con- 
cerns the  present  state  of  this  Hoase. 
When  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  intro- 
duced there  were  many  of  those  boroughs 
which,  as  I  have  said,  contained  only  s 
ruined  wall  or  a  green  moand,  and  there 
was  no  difficulty,  when  Parliament  wss 
once  disposed  to  touch  those  boroughs,  in 
abolishing  their  franchises.  I  remember 
one  hon.  Gentleman  who,  much  to  his 
honour,  when  it  was  proposed  thst  the 
borough  of  Ludgershall  should  be  placed  in 
schedule  A,  got  up  and  said,  *M  amthe 
patron  of  Ludgershall,  I  am  the  dector  of 
LudgershoU,  I  am  the  Member  for  Lod- 
gershall,  and  in  all  three  capacities  I  vote 
for  the  disfranchisement  of  Ludgershall.' 
But  the  case  at  the  present  time  is  veiy 
different.  You  have  no  men  who  can  dis- 
pose in  that  way — even  if  they  were  wflling 
to  do  it — of  these  small  boroughs.  If  * 
town  has  but  250  or  300  voters,  these  2S0 
or  300  voters  will  feel  as  keenly  as  the 
electors  of  much  larger  places.  They  and 
their  representatives  would  join  with  those 
Gentlemen,  whatever  their  nmnbers  migh* 
be,  who  are  the  most  Conservative  pwty 
in  this  House,  and  I  have  no  doubt  ther 
would  be  able  to  defeat  any  such  measuro 
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as  I  proposed  to  introduce  in  1854.  There- 
fore, without  meaning  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion, which  does  not  immediately  concern 
xa,  as  to  how  many  small  boroughs  there 
ought  to  be,  and  how  far  the  growing 
wealth  atid  population  of  the  country  re- 
quire their  sents  to  be  sooner  or  later  trans- 
ferred to  other  places,  I  may  state  that  our 
proposal  goes  only  a  certain  length  beyond 
the  proposal  made  last  year  by  the  right 
Hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  That  right  hon. 
Oentlemaa's  proposition  was,  that  fifteen 
boroughs,  now  returning  two  Members 
each,  should  henceforth  return  only  one. 
This  I  think  was  to  be  done  by  fixing  on 
6,000  as  the  limit  of  population,  and  taking 
one  Member  from  each  of  the  boroughs 
whose  population  was  below  that  limit. 
Now  we  propose  to  go  up  to  the  limit  of 
7,000  inhabitants,  and  in  the  same  manner 
to  take  away  one  Member  from  every  bo- 
rongh  that  falls  below  that  point.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  raise  the  question  of  total  disfranchise- 
ment unless  we  went  to  something  like 
the  length  we  proposed  to  go  in  1854.  The 
principle  of  total  disfranchisement  is  one 
of  very  grare  importance.  It  ought  not 
to  be  adopted  without  some  great  and  pal- 
pable public  benefit  would  accrue  from  it. 
I  cannot  think,  therefore,  that  the  abolition 
of  some  six,  seven,  or  ten  boronghs,  leaving 
eight  or  ten  others  of  a  similar  character 
immediately  above  them  in  population, 
would  be  a  wise  or  expedient  measure. 
It  would  evidently  create  great  dissatisfac- 
tion among  those  thus  disfranchised,  and 
they  would  certainly  be  able  to  show  that 
other  boroughs  immediately  above  them 
were  of  much  the  same  description.  It 
is  a  much  milder  proposition  to  say  that 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  boroughs  which  may 
still  continue  to  be  represented,  but  which 
are  now  overweighted  in  the  representa- 
tion, and  somo  of  their  seats  should  be 
given  to  the  more  populous  towns  and 
larger  counties.  We,  therefore,  propose 
that  those  boroughs,  whose  names  I  will 
read,  shall  no  longer  send  two  Members  to 
Parliament.  They  are: — Honiton,  Thet- 
ford,  Totnes,  Harwich,  Evesham,  Wells, 
Richmond,  .Marlborough,  Leominster,  Ly- 
mington,  Ludlow,  Andover,  Knaresborough, 
Tewkesbury,  and  Maid  on.  Thus  far,  I 
believe,  the  list  agrees  with  the  list  con- 
tained in  the  Bill  of  last  year.  We  go  on, 
however,  to  Ripon,  Cirencester,  Hunting- 
don, Chippenham,  Bodmin,  Dorchester, 
Marlow,  Devises,  Hertford,  and  Guildford. 


That  gives  us  twenty-fivo  seats,  on  the 
whole,  which  would  have  to  be  disposed  of 
by  Parliament.  Now,  we  propose  that  the 
following  counties  should  return  additional 
Members — namely,  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  two  additional  Members.  All 
the  rest,  which  I  will  read,  are  to  return  one 
additional  Member — namely,  the  southern 
division  of  Lancashire,  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  Lancashire,  the  county  of  liJiddlesex, 
the  western  division  of  Kent,  the  southern 
division  of  Devonshire,  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  Staffordshire,  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  the  parts  of  Lindsey  (Lincoln- 
shire), the  southern  division  of  Essex,  the 
eastern  division  of  Somerset,  the  western 
division  of  Norfolk,  the  western  division  of 
Cornwall,  and  the  northern  division  of 
Essex.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not 
propose  to  divide  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, and  the  reason  is  that  there  is  a 
great  repugnance  in  that  vast  riding  to 
have  its  magnificence  at  all  diminished  by 
a  partition.  There  will  thus  be  fifteen 
seats  given  to  counties,  of  which,  though 
some  are  manufacturing,  others  are  essenti- 
ally agricultural  in  their  character.  Coming 
to  boroughs,  we  propose  that  Kensington 
and  Chelsea  combined  shall  form  one 
borough  to  return  two  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  that  Birkenhead,  Staleybridge,  and 
Burnley  should  in  future  return  one  Member 
each ;  and  that  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  Leeds  should  hencefoith 
return  three  Members  each  instead  of  two. 
The  House  may  remember  that  upon  a 
former  occasion  I  made  a  proposition  which 
was  not  very  palatable  to  the  House,  and 
which  was  certainly  not  popular  in  the 
country— namely,  that  there  should  be  a 
division  of  votes ;  in  other  words,  that 
where  there  were  three  Members  each 
elector  should  have  only  two  votes.  As 
that  proposition  was  not  rery  popular, 
although  I  think  it  was  a  fair  and  just  one, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  renew  it  upon  the 
present  occasion.  I  have  observed  that 
where  there  are  three  Members  and  there 
is  a  division  of  parties,  one  being  the  ma- 
jority but  the  other  comprising  a  very 
large  number  of  electors,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing tendency,  arising  from  a  sense  of  fair- 
ness and  justice,  that  the  minority,  though 
it  be  the  weaker  party,  shall  not  be  al- 
together excluded  from  the  representation, 
but  that  the  third  Member  shall  be  given 
to  it.  That  may  not  be  so  in  times  of 
great  party  contests.  It  did  not  so  occur 
at  the  time  of  the  great  figlit  between 
protection  and  free  trade.    For  a  long  time, 
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chiefly  because  of  the  questious  of  pro- 
tection and  free  trade  in  which  the  agri- 
cultural counties  felt  a  deep  interest,  thuse 
counties  which  now  possess  three  Members 
generally  returned  gentlemen  all  belonging 
to  the  same  political  party — the  Conserva- 
tire ;  but,  on  looking  at  the  returns  made 
to  the  last  Parliament,  I  find  that,  in  five 
out  of  the  seven  counties  which  enjoy  the 
prifilege  of  electing  three  Members  each, 
two  were  of  one  party  and  one  of  the 
other.  I  regard  it  as  a  great  benefit  to 
those  counties  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
the  country  at  large,  that  there  should 
exist  such  a  disposition  not  to  exclude 
altogether  a  very  strong  minority,  but  to 
allow  it  to  have  part  of  the  representation. 
I  know  it  is  said  that  the  vote  of  the  third 
Member,  the  representative  of  a  minority, 
neutralizes  the  vote  of  one  of  the  other 
two.  That  is  not  altogether  true,  because 
in  many  instances  where  the  questions  at 
issue  are  not  directly  party  questions  all 
three  Members  may,  and,  we  find,  often  do, 
vote  together,  although  sitting  on  different 
sides  of  the  House.  I  think,  therefore, 
we  shall  not  do  wrong  in  giving  three 
Members  to  some  of  the  more  populous 
towns,  as  we  have  given  three  Members  to 
some  of  the  larger  counties. 

Sir,  I  have  stated  the  distribution  of 
seats  which  we  propose  to  make  with  re- 
spect to  counties  and  boroughs.  But  there 
is  another  seat  at  our  disposal,  and  we 
propose  to  give  it  to  a  learned  body  which 
contains  within  it  a  sort  of  representation 
of  those  who  are  excluded  from  the  older 
Universities — I  mean  the  London  Uni- 
versity. 

Sir,  I  have  already  said  that  we  wish 
to  make  our  measure  as  simple  as  possible. 
We  do  not  propose,  in  substituting  £6  for 
£10,  to  change  any  of  the  conditions  of 
the  franchise  except  one — namely,  that 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  pay  the  as- 
sessed taxes.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  is 
sufficient  if  a  householder  pays  his  poor 
rate,  and  that  it  would  be  a  needless  re- 
striction to  render  obligatory  the  payment 
of  the  assessed  taxes.  The  House  will 
also  observe  that  all  we  propose,  with  the 
exception  of  the  twenty-five  seats  I  have 
mentioned,  is  in  the  way  of  enfranchise- 
ment, and  enfranchisement  with  as  little 
novelty  as  possible.  Seeing  the  objections 
that  have  been  made  and  the  failures  that 
have  occurred  in  former  years,  we  have 
sought  to  confine  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  question  of  the  franchise,  and 
to  such  changes  as  seem  absolutely  to  be 
Lord  John  Bustell 


required  by,  the  number  of  places  which 
demand  and  deserve  representation,  rather 
than  to  alter  other  things  which,  however 
objectionable  they  may  be  considered,  do 
belong  to  our  ancient  customs  and  our  long- 
established  forms  of  representation.  I  be- 
lieve in  so  doing  wo  are  taking  the  safest 
and  the  best  course.  At  all  events,  we  shall 
enable  Parliament  to  decide  upon  those 
questions  by  themselves,  without  having  its 
mind  disturbed  or  its  time  consumed  bj 
the  discussion  of  refinements  and  novelties. 
Although  I  have  not*succeeded  in  carrying 
two  measures  of  reform  which  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  introduce  of  late  years,  I  am 
by  no  means  discouraged  by  that  fact.  For 
ten  years  I  laboured  hard  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  Parliament  to  measures  of  reform 
before  I  introduced  the  Bill  of  1831.  I 
laboured  in  vain,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
the  success  of  the  Bill  of  1832.  I  feel 
sure  that  if  hon.  Gentlemen  will  apply 
their  minds  to  the  present  measure,  if  they 
will  look  upon  it  as  a  measure  bringing,  at 
all  events,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
working  classes  within  the  temple  of  the 
constitution,  enabling  them  to  exercise 
privileges  of  which  they  are  worthy  by 
their  character  and  acquirements,  they 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the 
foundations  of  the  Constitution  will  be 
strengthened,  and  that  we  shall  hereafter 
rejoice  at  having  passed  such  a  Bill.  The 
noble  Lord  concluded  by  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  further  to  amend  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Representation  of  the 
People  in  England  and  Wales. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  Will  the  noble  Lord 
have  the  goodness  to  state  when  he  pro- 
poses  to  take  the  second  reading  of  his 
Bill? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  am  not  sure, 
but  certainly  not  within  a  fortnight  from 
the  present  time.  I  will  ^i  the  day  to- 
morrow. 

Mb.  BRIGHT:  May  I  ask  the  nobk) 
Lord  whether  he  has  included  the  foor 
seats  which  have  been  so  long  vacant  in 
his  schemct? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  We  have 
disposed  of  all  the  seats  which  we  propose 
to  take  away  by  the  present  Bill ;  and, 
with  respect  to  the  four  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  referred,  and  which  have 
been  so  long  vacant  as  to  be  freely  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament,  we  think  it  fair  to 
give  them  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Sir  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
had  the  honour  of  a  scat  in  that  House 
when  the  noble  Lord  introduced  the  Re* 
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form  Bill  of  1831.  At  that  time  he  felt 
that  there  eziBted  a  great  practical  neces- 
sity for  some  change  iu  the  representation 
of  the  people,  and  he  gave  his  cordial  sup- 
port to  that  Bill  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
large  towns.  He  thought  it  utterly  impo- 
litic and  unsafe  that  great  towns  like  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  Birmingham  and  Leeds, 
should  he  unrepresented.  But  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  the  case  was  very  different. 
He  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  a  few  moments  to  a  very  import- 
ant question  of  principle — one  on  which 
the  House  would  do  well  to  pause.  He 
had  failed  to  leorn  from  the  nohle  Lord  the 
principle  upon  which  he  proposed  to  seize 
on  half  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
twenty-five  towns  of  this  kingdom.  The 
noble  Lord  had  failed  to  lay  down  any  in- 
telligible principle  whatever  for  this  pro- 
ceediog.  It  was  clear  that  he  might  have 
seized  100  seats  as  easily  as  twenty-five. 
But  was  it  right  thot  the  privileges  of  every 
town  in  the  kingdom  should  be  placed  at 
the  arbitrary  will  and  mercy  of  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  While  a  great 
number  of  cases  in  which  large  places  had 
abused  their  privileges  and  which  had  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
and  were  allowed  to  pass  unpunished,  it 
was  now  proposed  to  forfeit  one-half  the 
privileges  of  twenty-five  of  the  smaller 
towns  of  England  against  which  no  offence 
had  been  alleged.  The  progress  of  the  dis- 
cussion would  show  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
creating  more  anomalies  than  he  wos  de- 
stroying. 

Mb.  hardy  inquired  whether  the  re- 
turns on  which  the  noble  Lord  had  founded 
his  statement  with  respect  to  borough 
TOters  would  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  plenty  of  time  would 
be  allowed  hon.  Members  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  subject. 

Mr.  C.  p.  YILLIERS  said,  some  were 
already  on  the  table,  and  the  others  would 
be  laid  on  the  table  in  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  BYNG  said,  as  one  of  the  present 
representatives  of  the  districts  which  the 
noble  Lord  proposed  to  create  into  a  bo- 
rough— he  meant  the  districts  of  Chelsea 
and  Kensington— he  could  not  refrain  from 
thanking  the  Government  for  this  measure. 
He  wished,  however,  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment whether  it  was  intended  to  continue 
the  county  franchise  to  those  who  possessed 
property  within  boroughs  according  to  the 
present  syatem  ;  or  whether  they  had 
adopted  the  scheme  of  the  right  hon.  Gen  • 
Ueman  opposite)  which  took  away  all  county 


votes  for  property  situate  withui  electoral 
boroughs. 

Mr.  VANSITTART  wished  to^now, 
whether  the  noble  Lord  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  make  any  alteration  in  the  bound- 
ary limits  of  the  present  boroughs. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  the 
Government  did  not  propose  to  take  the 
county  franchise  from  tho  voters  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex.  The 
question  put  with  respect  to  the  boundaries 
of  boroughs  involved  an  important  subject^ 
nnd  raised  the  ulterior  question  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  to  add  to  existing  bo- 
roughs certain  other  small  towns  in  their 
neighbourhood.  But  the  Government  did 
not  now  propose  to  introduce  any  provision 
on  the  subject. 

Sir  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFE  wished  to 
ask  a  question  on  which  considerable  inte- 
rest was  felt,  and  on  which  important  con- 
siderations would  hinge.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  the  property  which  was  to 
confer  the  franchise  in  counties  was  to 
consist  of  land  and  buildings  as  in  boroughs, 
and  in  what  proportion  of  each ;  and  whe- 
ther the  property  was  to  be  rated  in  the 
same  manner. 

Mr,  CAIRD  said,  that  though  the  noble 
Lord  had  given  an  estimate  of  the  addition 
that  would  be  made  by  the  Bill  to  the  Bo- 
rough constituency,  yet  he  had  not  given 
the  slightest  estimate  as  to  the  probable 
addition  of  voters  to  the  county  consti- 
tuency. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  had  understood  the 
noble  Lord  to  intimate  that  the  Returns  by 
which  he  had  computed  the  number  of  elec- 
tors to  be  added  to  the  boroughs  had  al- 
ready been  presented  or  would  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  in  the  course  of 
that  evening  or  to-morrow.  The  noble 
Lord  also  stated  that  the  payment  of  rates 
was  to  form  part  of  the  qualification  for 
boroughs  as  now  ;  but  he  wished  to  know 
whether  the  payment  of  rates  must  be 
made  by  the  tenant  himself,  or  whether  it 
might  be  made  by  any  other  person  on  his 
behalf  ?  With  regard  to  the  general  scheme 
proposed,  he  thought  the  House  seemed  to 
be  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  postpone  any  discussion  on  the  matter 
until  the  Bill  was  laid  before  it ;  and  the 
only  observation  he  wished  now  to  make 
was  that,  the  more  he  reflected  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  more  he  was  convinced  that  the 
old  distinction  between  counties  and  bo- 
roughs ought  to  be  maintained,  and  he 
thought  that  the  noble  Lord  would  find, 
if  he  wished  that  property  should  be  fairly 
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represented,  tti at  it  ought  to  bo  maintnined 
to  ft  greater  extent  tban  the  proposed  Bill 
pro*ided. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  desired  to  eor- 
rect  vliat  he  thought  Bomeirhnt  erroneous 
views  of  the  pest  hiaturj  of  reform  since 
the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  mea- 
sure wliich  the  noble  Lord  had  foroierljr 
submitted  to  the  House.  At  the  time 
when  the  first  Rrform  Bill  ivas  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament  a  franchise 
of  £10  was  a  real  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  working  classes  and  those  who 
were  considered  the  classes  above  them. 
A  few  years  after  the  measure  lind  been 
passed,  the  working  men  of  England  cou- 
sidered  tbej  bad  been  system  alicalljr  ex- 
eluded  from  participating  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  people.  Now,  the  noble  Lord 
bad  laid  before  the  House  a  measure  which 
was  to  enfraocbiso  some  200,000  people  in 
the  boroagbs  and  towns  of  the  country  ; 
but  he  had  also  stated  that  the  working 


population  within  the  towns  might  be  esti- 
mated at  about  2,000,000  oF  inhabitants. 
Was  it  possible  to  suppose,  that  with  so 
large  a  population  as  this,  if  the  measure 
would  really  enfranchise  the  respectable 
working  arlizans,  no  more  than  200,000 
would  be  added  to  the  register  ?  He  be- 
lieved the  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  this, 
that  a  great  number  of  working  men  occu- 

Eied  not  an  entire  house  but  a  part  of  s 
ouse.  He  had  expected,  therefore,  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  bare  told  tbeni  what 
were  his  views  with  respect  to  those  who 
occupied  only  a  part  of  a  bouse  wiihin  tho 
limits  of  a  borough.  Some  explanation  on 
the  subject  was  certainly  duo  to  the  House, 
and  he  was  anxious  it  should  be  given  by 
the  noble  Lord.  He  did  not  desire  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  upon  the  Bill  generally, 
tint  be  would  ask  whether  it  was  expedient 
to  pass  a  very  small  measure  of  reform 
which  would  only  lay  the  foundation  for 
considerable  excitement  and  great  agita- 
le  country,  without  af- 
it  means  for  allaying 

IDS  wished  to  know 
1  became  law,  it  would 
e  reconrse  to  a  diseolu- 

AMS  said,  the  propo- 
Lord  would  cause  great 
ronghout  the  country, 
>t  there  was  to  be  no 
abera  representing  the 


present  Uctropolitan  borooghs.  He  con- 
tended that  the  largest  of  the  consliluencies 
to  wliich  it  was  pruposed  to  add  one  Uem- 
ber  was  much  below  any  of  the  metropolitMi 
districts,  both  in  population  and  property. 

Sib  JOHN  OGILTY  said,  that  the 
Bill,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  re-sppor- 
tionmcnt  of  representation,  would  greatly 
disappoint  the  people  of  Scotland. 

Ha,  NEWDEGATB  said,  the  noble 
Lord  had  omitted  to  state  what  addition 
would  be  made  to  the  coonty  constilnenciei 
by  (he  measure  which  he  had  proposed. 
Ho  liad  iutlrnatod  that  the  county  repre- 
sentation would  be  increased  by  a  cerlvn 
number  of  Hembers,  and  that  informstlon 
was  necessary  tn  order  to  complete  liii 
statement. 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  inquired,  wbe- 
thcr,  as  in  tho  old  Reform  Bill,  there  was 
anything  in  the  present  measure  respecting 
polling  places. 

Sir  GEORGE  GRBY  said,  there  was 
no  provision  in  the  Bill  respecting  polling 
places.  He  did  not  think  hie  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Pctersaeld  (Sir  W.  Jolliffe) 
did  not  understand  the  £10  county  fran- 
chise. Where  the  occupation  consisted 
jointly  of  land  and  buildinga,  the  noble 
Lord  said  that  the  qusliScation  for  coonties 
would  be  of  the  same  character  as  that  for 
boroughs,  namely,  a  house  or  building,  held 
separately  or  jointly  with  land.  If  the 
building  were  a  dwelling-houee  no  qnestion 
of  value  would  be  raised  ;  but  if  It  were 
not,  and  were  some  building  other  than  a 
dwelling  bouse,  then  it  was  provided  thsl 
the  building  should  be  of  a  value  equal  to 
half  of  the  qualification — that  was  to  ssy, 
it  would  be  required  that  where  the  boild- 
ing  was  not  a  dwelling- house  it  should  be 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £5.  That 
proposition,  he  need  not  say,  was  intended 
to  prevent  a  few  boards  being  run  up  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act  in  order 
to  create  fictitious  votes  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  a  dwelling-house  no  such  provision 
would  be  required.  In  reply  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Warwickshire  {Mr.  Kewde- 
gate)  he  had  to  state  that  they  could  not 
give  the  same  accurate  information  si  to 
the  increase  of  votes  in  counties  under  tbs 
Bill  as  the  noble  Lord  had  done  witti 
respect  to  borough  a,  and  the  difficulty 
arose  principally  from  the  circumstsnce  to 
which  ho  had  just  referred.  They  had 
obtained  accurate  information  with  regard 
to  tho  number  of  occupiers  of  a  certain 
amonnt  of  rental  in  boroughs,  and  they 
could  do  the  same  in  respect  of  coiiDties  i 
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bat  it  was  not  enough  to  show  tho  number 
of  persons  holding  occupations  between 
£10  and  £50  in  counties.  Though  that 
would  show  the  maximum  number  to  be 
added  under  any  circumstances,  it  would 
not  show  the  deduction — and  it  would 
probably  be  a  large  one — which  would 
bare  to  be  made  as  regarded  those  quali- 
fications where  the  occupation  consisted 
partly  of  land  and  partly  building,  and  where 
the  building  was  to  be  of  a  certain  value. 
The  rate  books  did  not  supply  that  par- 
ticular information.  Returns  already  on 
the  table  showed  the  number  of  persons 
occupying  under  the  different  classes,  and 
further  information  would  be  laid  before 
the  House  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  T.  DUNGOMBE  :  Having  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  the  Parliament  which 
passed  the  last  Reform  Bill,  and  having 
heard  the  noble  Lord  propose  that  Bill, 
I  cannot  help  contrasting  his  gallant 
spirit  on  that  occasion  with  his  very  sub- 
dued tone  this  evening.  I  congratulate 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  because  no  vio- 
lence can  possibly  be  done  to  their  feelings 
by  tho  small  measure  now  proposed.  When 
the  old  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  I  re- 
member a  highly  respectable  metropolitan 
banker  rising  in  his  place  behind  the  noble 
Lord  and  saying  that  the  scheme  actually 
took  away  his  breath.  Nobody's  breath 
has  been  taken  away  by  the  present  pro- 
posal, though  some  of  us  seem  to  be 
deprived  of  our  powers  of  speech.  We 
hear  none  of  the  Reformers  from  Birming- 
bam  and  elsewhere  coming  forward  with 
the  schemes  about  which  they  have  been 
agitating  the  country,  and  which  certainly 
go  far  beyond  that  of  the  noble  Lord. 
Twenty-eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  when  the 
noble  Lord  abandoned  the  doctrine  of 
finality  to  which  he  so  obstinately  clung,  I 
think  we  had  reason  to  expect  that  a  real 
change — a  real  extension  of  the  franchise 
— which  would  have  conferred  electoral 
privileges  on  the  working  classes  generally. 
What  has  happened  within  the  last  few 
years?  In  1852  the  noble  Lord  brought 
in  a  b^  Bill,  to  which  nobody  listened.  In 
1854  ho  brought  in  another  Bill,  which 
was  ten  times  better  than  the  one  he  has 
just  submitted.  The  noble. Lord,  there- 
fore, is  not  so  good  a  Reformer  now,  as  he 
was  six  years  ago.  The  Bill  of  1854  pro- 
posed wholly  to  disfranchise  19  rotten  and 
nomination  boroughs,  and  it  also  took  one 
Member  from  33  other  boronghs.  We 
have  DOW  a  mild  'measure,  by  wliicfa  one 


Member  is  taken  from  25  boroughs,  and 
not  a  single  word  is  said  about  disfran- 
chisement. Oalne  and  other  pocket  bo- 
roughs are  not  included  in  tho  scheme, 
and  yet  formerly  the  noblo  Lord's  princi- 
ciples  were  that  as  long  as  nomination 
boroughs  existed  the  seeds  of  a  further 
and  a  necessary  i*eform  would  remain  sown. 
Will  not  nomination  boroughs  be  left  after 
tho  passing  of  this  Bill  ?  Of  course  they 
will,  and  tho  noble  Lord's  object  must 
therefore  be  to  have  the  question  of  Reform 
mooted  every  Session  in  this  House.  Wo 
want  a  lodger  franchise.  It  is  totally  im- 
possible that  a  Bill  which  adds  only 
200,000  voters  to  the  borough  constituen- 
cies can  satisfy  the  working  classes  of  this 
country.  What  was  the  promise — I  will 
say  the  compact — made  with  these  men  in 
1831-2  ?  They  were  disappointed  then 
because  they  were  excluded  from  the  fran- 
chise; and  they  were  told,  "  Keep  quiet; 
your  time  will  come,  and  we  shall  then  give 
votes  to  the  working  classes."  Depending 
on  this  promise,  they  rallied  round  the  Re* 
formers  of  1831-2  for  **  the  Bill,  the  whole 
Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,"  and  have 
been  waiting  patiently  ever  since  for  some- 
thing to  be  done  in  their  behalf.  But 
what  will  this  Bill  do  for  them  ?  I  remem- 
ber that  Lord  Althorp,  who  was  then  the 
leader  of  this  House,  being  present  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Sir  Frances  Burdett  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill,  said, 
*<  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  this  Bill 
but  a  very  poor  concern ;  and  the  only  thing 
which  makes  me  regard  it  more  favourably 
is  that  when  the  Bill  was  settled  by  the 
Cabinet  we  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Mr.  Stanley"  (now  Lord 
Derby),  who  were  not  then  Members  of 
the  Cabinet.  [Lord  John  Russell: 
Nothing  of  the  kind.]  Does  the  noble 
Lord  mean  to  say  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  Cabinet  ?  I  do  not  know  whether 
my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  E.  Ellice) 
was  not  there,  and  if  so  he  will  remem- 
ber the  circumstance.  ••  The  only  thing," 
added  Lord  Althorp,  **  which  gives  me 
hopes  of  the  Bill  is,  that  when  Stanley 
saw  it  he  wrote  to  me  and  said,  '  What  a 
pretty  kick-up  you  are  going  to  make  in 
the  country !'  "  And  when  he  heard  that, 
Lord  Althorp  did  think  something  of  the 
Bill.  Mr.  Stanley  was  quite  right;  there 
was  a  pretty  kick-up.  The  Bill  was  nassed 
under  great  pressure.  We  had  100,000 
men  threatening  us  from  Birmingham ; 
there  was  a  run  upon  the  Bank  for  gold ; 
there  were  ires  in  different  parts  of  the 
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cliurches;  and, 

irried. 

ueli  kick-up  in  foTOur  of 
ni  sure.  Tbea,  I  sliould 
letlier  the  Quvernmcnt 
s  be  a  "Gnalitj"  mea- 
they  mean  it  sbttll  be 
iBr  to  jesr?  Thore  ii 
;  bletnitb  in  it.  Not  one 
by  the  iiobie  Lord  about 
great  complaiot  now  is 
registration.  Wo  want 
giitration.  Tbe  noble 
rmeut  of  ]ioor-rateB  is  to 
f  registration,  but  I  say 
>f  DO  rate  or  taz  ought 
>f  the  enjoyment  of  the 
at  preaeiit  it  sometimes 
lefora  a  man  can  got  iu 
[  say  ne  ought  to  hare  a 
quarter.  As  to  the  pro- 
I  of  seats  it  is  impossible 
ling  like  a  reform  Bill. 
1  this  BCbemo  is,  that  no 
oilgers.  There  are  meu 
5  a  year  rent,  but  living 
hare,  and  are  to  hare, 
en  are  respectable  me- 
tted  men,  irho  are  quite 
e.  The  fact  is  that  in 
ID  large  cities  and  towDS 
■uch  a  thing  as  a  £6 
of  £20  or  £30  is  ocou- 
w  families,  and  the  head 
is  entitled  to  hare  the 
do  not  give  it  to  them, 
QDteoted,  and  agitation 
lar  to  year.  What  the 
uent  will  be  as  to  this 
lay,  but  I  am  sure,  whe- 
^on  or  rejection,  it  will 
rfeot  iudiffiBrenoe  to  the 
Mople. 

said,  he  had  supported, 
lis  hoD.  Friend  who  had 
House,  nil  the  protisions 
of  1832  i  but  in  foUow- 
i,  upon  the  present  occa- 
lo  eipress  his  belief  that 
h  the  noble  Lord  had 
ler   their    consideration 


1  bring  within  the  limits 
stem  a  large  number  of 
who  would,  he  felt  con- 
new  right  justly.  He 
queatioD  which  had  been 
1  hon.  OeDtlemaa  oppo- 


site, and  that  i 
was  to  lead  (0  ai 
Parliament. 

Mr.  KNIGHTLBY  also  wisbed  to  re- 
peat a  question  which  bad  been  pnt  by 
another  Member — namely,  what  was  the 
number  of  persona  wbo  were  likely  to  be 
added  to  the  county  constituency  under 
the  £10  franchise; 

LoBD  JOHN  RUSSELL  aaid,  be  hut 
lo  state,  in  reply  to  a  question  which  had 
been  put  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  tiie  University  of  Cambridge, 
(hat  the  Government  did  not  propose  any 
alteration  in  the  existing  law  with  regard 
to  the  payment  of  the  poor  rate.  The 
tenant  would  be  obliged  to  pay  tbe  poor, 
rale  as  at  preMnt,  and  he  would  have  tiie 
same  facilities  of  having  himself  pnt  on  the 
rate-book  which  be  now  enjoyed.  With 
regard  to  another  question  which  had  beep 
put  bj  two  hon.  Members,  be  had  to  stale 
that  ho  did  not  think  he  would  be  jastiGed 
in  attempting  to  de6ne  what  would  be  tEie 
number  of  £10  voters  in  counties.  From 
a  return  which  he  held  in  bis  band  it  ap- 
peared that  the  number  of  persons  in  Eng- 
land, rated  at  between  £10  and  £'50  wsi 
381,000,  and  that  tbe  number  of  penoni 
in  England  and  Wales  so  rated  *u 
415,000  ;  but  that  return  included  mao; 
people  who  were  freeholders  rated  at  £10, 
and  others  ;  and  therefore  it  afforded  oo 
accurale  test  of  the  nnmber  of  electors. 
He  had  also  been  asked  whether  it  woold 
be  necessary  that  the  passing  of  that  Bill 
should  be  immediately  followed  by  a  iliwo- 
lution  of  Parliament ;  and  in  reply  to  tbst 
question  he  had  lo  stale  that  what  the  Bill 
proposed  was,  that  at  the  November  regis- 
tration the  claim  to  the  franchise  ibocld 
be  mode,  and,  of  course,  when  the  Novem- 
ber registration  was  completed  it  would  be 
competent  to  the  Crown  to  dissulve  Fsrlia- 
ment  aud  to  summon  a  new  one  at  any 
time  that  might  be  thought  necessary  or 
convenient. 

Mb.  BRIGHT  said,  that  in  cousequeiwe 
of  what  had  jusl  fallen  from  the  noble  Lwd, 
he  wished  to  know  whether  any  change  wsi 
intended  in  respect  of  the  Com  pound  ^onse- 
holders  Act  passed  a  few  years  sioeel 
That  Act  gave  the  franchise  to  tbe  teuaat 
whose  landlord  paid  the  rates,  and  ho  wisbed 
to  know  whether  it  would  be  applicable  to 
those  who  would  he  enfranchised  under  this 
BiU. 

LohdJOHN  RUSSELL:  We  propose 
to  make  no  gbange  in  relation  to  this 
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Mb.  bright  Bait],  that  in  munioipal 
boroughs  where  the  landlord  paid  the  rate, 
the  tennnt  was  entitled  to  vote.  He  hoped 
there  would  be  no  change,  for  a  departure 
from  the  present  arrangement  in  that  re- 
spect would  falsify  all  the  promises  of  the 
present  measure  as  far  as  the  working 
classes  were  concerned. 

Mr.  roebuck  wished  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  noble  Lord  to  one  point  in 
which  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  must  confess  that 
he  felt  a  special  interest.  Among  the 
towns  to  which  the  noble  Lord  would  give 
an  additional  representative  Leeds  was  in- 
eluded,  while  Sheffield  was  excluded  from 
the  list.  But  if  the  noble  Lord  would  look 
to  the  returns  upon  the  subject  he  would 
grant  that  Sheffield  at  present  possessed  a 
larger  constituency  than  Leeds. 

Mr.  OONINGHAM  would  not  now  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  Bill,  but  he  could  not 
view  without  alarm  one  of  its  oharaoleris- 
tics,  which  seemed  to  be  the  transference 
of  borough  Members  to  the  counties.  He 
doubted  whether  the  liberal  party  had  any- 
thing to  gain  by  such  a  transfer.  Looking 
at  the  enormous  expense  of  a  county  elec- 
tion, and  the  class  of  persons  returned  from 
counties,  he  doubted  whether  the  repre- 
sentation that  would  result  would  be  more 
in  consonance  with  the  feelings  of  the  libe- 
ral side  of  the  House  than  at  present. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  further  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Representation  of  the  People  in  England  and 
Wales,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Lord  John 
RussKLL,  Viscount  Palmsbston,  Mr.  Chanobllob 
of  the  ExcBxquEB,  and  Sir  Geobgx  Lswis. 

Bill  presented  and  read  1^ 

REPRESENTATION  OF  TEE  PEOPLE 
(IRELAND)  BILL. 

LBAYE.      FIRST  READING. 

Mr.  card  well  rose  to  mo?o  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  further  to  amend 
the  laws  relating  to  the  Representation  of 
the  People  of  Ireland,  and  said  :  Sir,  in 
moving  for  leare  to  introduce  the  proposals 
of  the  Government  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
I  shall  not  enter  into  any  topic  which  would 
be  likely  to  give  rise  to  any  protracted  dis- 
cussion, and  I  shall  content  myself  with 
stating  as  briefly  and  as  clearly  as  I  can 
the  eflfect  which  the  change  ift  the  existing 
lawB  I  have  to  announce  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  would  be  likely  to  have  on  the 
constituencies  of  Ireland  ;  and  1  shall  leave 
all  questions  of  argument  to  be  dealt  with 
on  a  future  occasion.     We  propose  to  adopt 


the  same  general  rules  for  the  amendment 
of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  that 
country  which  my  noble  Friend  has  laid 
down  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  object 
in  England  ;  bnt  the  House  will  easily  un- 
derstand that,  as  the  law  which  regulates 
the  qualification  of  electors  in  Ireland  is 
framed  on  a  different  model  from  that 
which  has  been  adopted  in  Great  Britain, 
the  two  schemes  must  necessarily  vary  in 
some  of  their  details.  An  Act  was  passed 
for  Ireland  in  the  year  1850,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Parliamentary  Franchise,  which 
has  put  an  end  to  many  controversies  of 
long  standing,  and  has,  I  believe,  given 
general  satisfaction  in  its  working.  Ire-' 
land  also  enjoys  the  benefit  of  one  uniform, 
clear,  and  intelligible  system  of  valuation, 
which  is  now  rapidly  approaching  comple- 
tion, and  that  valuation  we  propose  shall 
form  the  test  of  the  qualification  under 
the  new  Irish  Reform  Bill.  Ireland  has  in 
this  respect  a  great  advantage  over  Eng- 
land which  has  no  such  uniform  system  of 
valuation.  What  we  propose  to  do  in 
Ireland  is  this  : — We  propose  that  the  pre- 
sent £12  qualification  for  a  vote  in  the 
counties  in  Ireland  shall  be  reduced  to  £10, 
and  that  the  £S  Irish  borough  qualification 
shall  be  reduced  to  £6,  The  House  will 
naturally  be  desirous  to  know  what  effect 
that  change  will  produce  on  those  two 
classes  of  constituencies.  According  to 
the  returns  of  the  last  registration — returns 
which  will  be  immediately  laid  before  the 
House — the  county  returns  in  Ireland  give 
a  collective  constituency  of  174,000  ;  and 
if  we  add  to  that  number  all  those  persons 
who  are  rated  at  from  £10  to  £12  the 
total  addition  to  the  county  constituency 
would  be  40,126.  But  if  you  apply  to  that 
list  the  correction  which  I  believe  is  right 
and  necessary,  and  if  you  make  a  due 
allowance  for  females,  minors,  double  occu- 
pations, and  absences,  the  total  increase 
under  theproposed  change  may  be  calculated 
at  30,000 ;  making  on  the  whole  a  county 
constituency  of  204.000.  The  borough  voters 
at  present  amount  to  30,700,  and  the  addi- 
tion which  the  proposed  change  would 
make  to  that  number  would,  at  first  sight, 
appear  to  be  7557  ;  but,  making  a  corree- 
tion  corresponding  with  that  which  I  have 
made  for  the  counties,  the  real  addition 
would  amount  to  ouly  6655.  The  total 
number  of  the  constituent  body  at  present 
in  the  counties  and  boroughs  of  Ireland  is 
204,000  and  the  Bill  would  raise  that 
number  to  about  240,000.  That  is  the 
way  in  which  the  franchises  of  £10  and  £6 
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will  operate  in  exiending  the  county  and 
borough  constituencies  in  Ireland.  I  now 
eome  to  a  change,  perhaps  of  no  great 
magnitude,  which  we  propose  to  make  with 
respect  to  tlie  qualification  of  freemen  in 
Ireland.  At  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill 
a  different  qualification  with  regard  to  free- 
Bien  was  adopted  in  England  and  Ireland. 
But  we  propose  that  for  the  future,  in  the 
ease  of  freemen  qualifying  after  the  passing 
of  this  Bill,  the  English  law  upon  that  sub- 
ject shall  operate  in  Ireland.  I  will  now 
proceed  to  state  the  changes  which  we  in- 
tend to  introduce  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Irish  representation.  Ireland  is  a  country 
the  population  of  which  is  not  generally 
located  in  large  towns ;  its  inhabitants  do 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  congregate  in  large 
towns  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as 
the  people  of  England  and  of  Scotland. 
At  present  32  Irish  counties  have  64  seats 
in  this  House  ;  33  Irish  boroughs  have  39 
seats  ;  and  1  Irish  university  has  two  seats 
— making  a  total  of  105  seats.  There  is 
not  a  single  borough  in  Ireland  to  which 
the  principle  of  partial  disfranchisement 
will  apply  under  the  rule  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  adopt  in  England,  that  no  town 
with  a  population  of  less  than  7^000  should 
return  two  Members.  No  town  in  Ireland 
retumiBg  that  number  of  Members  has  a 
population  much  short  of  30,000.  Wex- 
ford, which  is  the  smallest  town  on  the  list, 
has  a  population,  according  to  the  last  cen- 
SIM,  of  29,000.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
obtain  an  additional  seat  in  Ireland  for 
populous  places  by  applying  to  that  country 
the  role  we  have  adopted  with  respect  to 
£iigl«n<L  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
we  find  in  Ireland  unrepresented  towns 
of  the  sixe  of  Birkenhead,  Staley bridge, 
and  other  English  towns,  which  at  present 
return  no  Members  to  Parliament.  But 
there  are  two  constituencies  in  Ireland 
-—one  a  county  and  the  other  a  city  consti- 
tuency— which  in  population,  in  the  value 
of  their  property,  and  in  the  number  of 
their  eleotors,  stand  entirely  apart  from  all 
the  other  counties  and  boroughs  in  that 
kingdom.  These  are  the  coubtituencies 
of  the  great  county  of  Cork,  and  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and  we  propose  that  hence- 
forward the  county  of  Cork  and  the  city 
of  Dublin  shall  each  have  three  Members, 
Iho  two  new  seats  thus  assigned  being 
liken  out  of  the  four  formerly  belonging  to 
^Mv^id  in  England,  whose  right  to  return 
has  recently  been  abolished  by 
•f  Parliament.      The  claim   of  the 
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ativo  naturally  arose  for  consideration  when 
the  claim  of  the  London  University  to  sack 
a  privilege  was  allowed  ;  and  I  should  be 
extremely  glad  if  it  had  been  in  my  power 
to  ask  the  House  to  express  its  approba- 
tion  of  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland 
by  assigning  to  it  a  Representative  in  this 
House.  I  hope  the  day  may  come,  and 
that  many  years  will  not  elapse  before  it 
does  come,  when  Parliament  will  think  it 
right  to  grant  to  the  Queen's  University 
in  Ireland  the  privilege  of  returning  a  Re- 
presentative to  this  House.  But  at  present, 
looking  at  the  small  number  of  years 
during  which  tlmt  University  has  been  es- 
tablished, and — what  is  the  governing  con- 
sideration in  such  a  matter ~ the  number 
of  its  members,  and  the  probable  weight  of 
opinion  which  its  representative  would  bring 
with  him  into  this  Houso,  I  am  afraid  it 
would  not  be  considered  right  that  we 
should  make  any  such  proposal  as  yet.  The 
total  number  of  the  graduates  now  amounts 
to  only  260,  some  of  whom  are  not  residing 
in  Ireland;  and,  under  those  circumstances, 
I  think  it  would  be  impossible  at  the  pre- 
sent  moment  that  we  should  seek  to  gife 
the  right  of  representation  to  the  Queen's 
University.  There  is  another  subject  con- 
nected with  Ireland  on  which  we  propose 
to  legislate  upon  the  present  oecaaion.  I 
had  the  honour  of  presenting  this  evening 
a  petition  signed  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Peers  of  Ireland,  who  complain  of  tbe 
anomalous  condition  in  which  they  stand 
under  that  clause  of  the  Act  of  Union 
which  defines  their  legal  and  constitutional 
status.  They  ask  why,  if  it  is  thought 
right  that  it  should  be  open  to  thera  to  re- 
present constituencies  in  Great  Britain, 
with  whom  it  cannot  be  expected  they 
should  have  any  great  community  of  sym- 
pathy or  interest,  they  should  be  prevented 
by  express  enactment,  from  representing 
their  Friends  and  neighbours  with  whom 
their  interests  are  specially  associated, 
and  whose  confidence  they  are  most  likely 
to  enjoy  ?  Wo  propose  to  remove  that 
disqualification.  Wo  propose  that  they 
shall  be  enabled  to  stand  towards  their 
friends  and  neighbours,  the  constituencies 
of  Ireland,  in  that  relation  in  which  thsy 
now  stand  to  the  constituencies  of  £ng« 
land.  With  regard  to  matters  of  a  purely 
administrative  character — such  as  the  time 
occupied  in  county  elections,  the  number  of 
polling  places,  and  all  arrangements  for  di- 
minishing the  expense  or  the  excitement  of 
contested  elections  —  the  House  is  aware 
that  thoso  sulyeeta  are  regulated  by  a 
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special  Act  of  ParliAinent,  and  not  bj  that 
which  determines  the  qualifications  of 
electors  ;  and  I  do  not,  therefore,  mean  to 
deal  with  them  in  this  measure.  What  we 
now  propose  with  regard  to  Ireland  is 
shortly  this :  to  make  (he  county  francliise 
in  that  country  a  J&IO  franchise,  to  make 
the  borough  franchise  a  £6  franchise,  to 
give  an  additional  Representative  to  the 
great  county  of  Cork,  and  another  to  the 
city  of  Dublin,  out  of  the  seats  which  have 
been  suppressed  in  England,  and  to  remove 
the  disqualification  which  at  present  ren- 
ders Irish  Peers  ineligible  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Irish  constituencies.  I  trust 
that  by  such  a  measure  we  shall  give  satis- 
faction to  the  people  of  Ireland  and  in- 
crease the  value  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  that  part  of 
the  United  K  ingdoro. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  eomplain  either  of  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  of  the  right  hou.  6en> 
tleman,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
brought  it  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  All  he  doubted  wos  that  there 
was  the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of 
any  such  measure  at  all.  This  would  bo 
the  fifth  R<»form  Bill  they  had  had  for  Ire 
land.  When  the  Union  was  carried  200 
seats  were  abolisheil  and  some  boroughs 
bought  up.  In  1827,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
thought  it  right  to  change  the  wholo 
country  franchise  into  a  £10  freehold 
franchise.  They  then  had  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  and  then  the  Bill  proposed 
by  the  Friends  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man,  which  gave  a  £12  occupation  fran- 
chise for  counties  and  £S  for  boroughs. 
He  thought  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  had 
given  no  reason  why  that  law  should  be 
dianged  now.  One  thing,  he  thought, 
bad  escaped  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  county  of  Cork  was  di- 
vided ;  there  was  a  west  and  an  east  riding 
each  of  which  had  a  separate  electoral  sys- 
tem. He  thought  the  right  hon.  Member 
fell  into  an  error  in  giving  a  third  Mem- 
ber for  the  whole  county,  and  he  supposed 
that  he  meant  to  give  the  additional  Mem- 
ber to  the  west  riding. 

Mr.  GOG  an  wanted  to  know,  whether, 
by  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, there  was  to  be  any  disfranchisement 
of  freemen  in  Ireland  ?  He  was  certainly 
surprised  at  one  part  of  the  project--^ 
which  on  the  first  blush  he  regarded  with 
some  apprehension-- namely,  the  admission 
of  Irish  Peers  to  that  House  as  represen- 
tatives of  Irish  oonstituencies.    That  olass 


of  the  community  had  already  the  right  of 
sending  representatives  to  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  and  he  believed  the  pro* 
position  to  which  he  had  referred  would 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  a  power 
which  at  present  certainly  operated  very 
much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  popular 
party,  and  in  favour  of  the  great  terri- 
torial proprietors.  He  wished  to  ask  a 
question  as  to  the  probable  time  when  the 
Bill  would  come  into  operation.  There 
would  be  a  registry  of  voters  under  the 
Bill,  and  be  presumed  it  would  be  effected 
at  the  time  mentioned  by  the  noble  Lord 
with  reference  to  England — probably  about 
the  month  of  November.  What  he  wanted 
to  know  was,  how  long  the  voter  would  re« 
quire  to  be  on  the  roll  before  he  could  ex- 
ercise the  franchise — six  months  or  a  longer 
period  ? 

Mr.  DAWSON  wished  tp  know  whe- 
ther the  qualification  was  to  be  a  rating 
or  an  occupation  one  ? 

Mr.  VANGE  wished  to  contradict  in 
the  most  unqualified  terms  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  free* 
man  franchise  had  a  most  injurious  effect 
upon  the  representation  of  Ireland.  Hq 
was  perfectly  sure  that  the  protestant  free- 
men of  Dublin,  aud  he  might  say  of  Gork 
also,  had  always  exercised  the  franchise 
for  the  benefit  of  their  country.  No  case 
of  corruption  had  been  made  out  against 
them  for  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury. He  regretted,  as  well  as  his  \um, 
and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Whiteside),  that 
the  right  hon.  GentWuian  should  have 
been  advised  to  make  any  change  in  the 
Irish  franchise  after  the  number  of  Reform 
Bills  that  they  had  already  had  for  that 
country,  and  he  did  not  despair  of  induc- 
ing him,  after  discussion,  to  retrace  his 
steps.  He  (Mr.  Vance)  did  not  clearly  ap- 
prehend what  was  the  nature  of  the  right 
hou.  Gentleman's  plan  with  regard  to  free- 
men. It  was  evident  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  disfranchise  them,  because  he  said 
that  he  intended  to  put  them  on  the  same 
footing  as  freemen  in  England.  Now  he 
believed  that  the  freemen  of  Ireland  ac- 
quired their  franchise  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  England. 

Mr.  S gully,  following  the  examine 
of  the  bon.  Member  for  Middlesex,  begged 
to  return  thanks  for  the  additional  Mem-* 
ber  proposed  to  be  given  to  Gork,  of  which 
he  (Mr.  Scully)  was  now  sole  representative. 
He  returned  thanks,  however,  for  the  coun- 
ty and  not  for  himself,  because  the  addi- 
tional seat  would  only  increase  his  chaneea. 
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of  haying  n  contest  at  fature  elections.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Fiusbury 
that  it  was  quite  unjust  to  retain  the  modern 
principle  which  rendered  it  necessary  for 
every  voter  to  pay  his  poor  rate  before  lio 
could  be  placed  upon  the  register.  He 
had  frequently  argued  the  point  with  per- 
sons who  began  by  holding  the  opposite 
view,  but  they  had  always  ended  by  ad- 
mitting that  the  law  was  untenable.  He 
occupied  a  house  in  Dublin  for  which  he 
had  to  pay  a  consolidated  rate  amounting 
to  about  £36,  but  of  that  only  £6  was  for 
the  poor  ;  and  why  should  he  be  obliged  to 
pay  that  any  more  than  the  other  rates  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  being  registered  as 
a  voter  ?  This  was  a  very  important  point, 
and  he  therefore  wished  to  direct  attention 
to  it  before  any  final  resolution  was  come 
to  on  the  subject,  either  with  regard  to  this 
or  to  the  English  Bill.  The  late  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Justice  Fitz- 
Gerald)  had  occupied  a  house  in  Dublin 
for  four  years  ;  but  at  the  last  revision  it 
was  found  (hat  his  predecessor  owed  3«.  or 
4«.  of  his  poor  rates,  which  had  not  until 
lately  been  discovered;  and  the  result  had 
been  that  the  learned  Judge  was  for  the 
present  year  disqualified.  At  the  last 
Sligo  revision  it  had  been  found  that  a 
eoliector,  who  happened  to  be  a  politician, 
bad  neglected  to  apply  for  the  last  rate  to 
persons  of  the  opposite  party, while  he  had 
actually  entered  as  paid  persons  on  his  own 
side  who  had  not  paid  for  several  weeks 
after  the  date  alleged.  A  gentleman  had 
likewise  told  him  (Mr.  Scully)  that  out  of 
forty  persons  on  his  estate  who  ought  to 
be  voters  only  four  or  five  actually  en- 
joyed the  franchise,  and  they  were  all  on 
one  side;  the  custom  being  to  strike  a  poor- 
rate  just  before  the  time  came  round  for 
revising  the  list.  Such  were  a  few  in- 
stances illustrating  the  working  of  the 
present  law,  and  he  trusted  that  they 
would  meet  with  the  serious  attention  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  M^EVOY  should  not  have  risen 
to  prolong  the  discussion  had  it  not  been 
for  the  strong  feeling  which  he  entertained 
against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  pro- 
position with  regard  to  Irish  Peers,  a  pro- 
position which  would  render  more  neces- 
sary then  ever  some  means  for  protecting 
voters  in  the  exercise  of  their  privilege.  It 
could  hardly  fail  to  increase  the  pressure 
upon  the  tenants  of  the  large  landed 
estates  which  belonged  to  many  of  the 
Irish  Peers.  The  tenant  voters  had  not, 
at  present,  free  action  at  elections.    Their 
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number  was  to  be  increased,  and  wttboiti 
the  ballot  the  evils  they  complained  of 
would  be  increased  also.  The  hon.  Mem* 
her  for  Dublin  (Mr.  Vance)  had  spoken  of 
the  freemen  as  an  immaculate  body;  but 
he  was  authorised  to  say  that  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century  1,500  freemen  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  had  been  bought  at  a  par- 
ticular election  for  the  sum  of  £3  a -head, 
so  that  £4,500  was  paid  for  their  votes  at 
that  election,  and  he  might  state  that  the 
Gentleman  who  had  the  misfortune  to  pay 
the  money  was  now  in  that  House. 

Mr.  fiLAOK  said,  that  as  hon.  Gentle- 
men from  the  sister  country  seem  to  object 
to  have  two  additional  seats  which  bad 
formerly  belonged  to  England  given  to 
Ireland,  he  should  be  happy  to  accept 
them  for  Scotland,  which  he  was  afraid 
was  not  going  to  get  quite  her  fair  sharo 
of  the  representation. 

Mr.  LONGFIBLD  strongly  objected  to 
that  part  of  the  Bill  which  empowered  Irish 
Peers  to  represent  Irish  constituencies. 
The  Irish  people  had  not  asked  for  such  a 
thing ;  and  he  maintained  that  it  was  not 
only  a  most  improper  proposal,  bat  con- 
trary to  the  Treaty  of  Union. 

Colonel  GREVILLE  quite  agreed  that 
tho  proposition  to  which  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  spoken  last  had  alluded,  was  a 
most  estraordinarv  one  to  find  its  way  into 
a  Bill  to  amend  the  Representation  of  the 
People.  He  wished,  also,  lo  point  out  that 
the  assumed  uniformity  between  the  quali- 
fication for  the  franchise  in  Ireland  and 
England  was  more  specious  than  real, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  letting  of 
property. 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  asked  the 
reason  why  two  seats  had  been  filched 
from  England  to  be  best&wed  on  Ireland  ? 
Was  it  that  Ireland  was  more  populous 
and  wealthy,  or  because  Irish  Members 
were  so  much  more  useful  in  the  Honse 
than  English  Members  ?  The  claim  ad- 
vanced by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
(Mr.  Roebuck)  for  an  additional  Member 
for  that  town,  had  not  been  answered  ;  and 
until  the  claim  of  that  and  other  large 
towns  in  England  had  been  satisfied,  the 
Government  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  the 
four  vacant  seats  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  that  tho  propo- 
sition with  regard  to  the  Irish  Peers  struck 
him  as  most  extraordinary,  and  he  believed 
it  would  give  great  dissatisfaction  in  Ire* 
land.  An  Irish  Peer  was  neither  fisli  nor 
flesh  in  his  own  country  ;  but  to  give  him 
the  power  of  representing  the  people  when 
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he  was  represented  himself  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  was  a  most  absurd  proposition, 
and  one  which  he  imagined  would  not  be 
accepted  in  that  House.  He  agreed  with 
his  hon.  Friend  near  him,  that  the  pro- 
posed franchise  for  Ireland  would  not  esta- 
blish anything  like  nominal  uniformity  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  people  in 
Ireland  lived  so  much  lower  than  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  class  which  in  England  was 
rated  at  £6,  would  probably  not  be  rated 
at  more  than  £4  in  Ireland. 

Mb.  MAGUIRE  cordially  joined  in  tho 
opposition  to  the  proposal  with  regard  to 
IHsh  Peers.  The  reason  of  that  proposal 
was  hard  to  guess  at,  though  he  had  some 
dim  notion  of  it.  He  had  seen  visions  of 
Gentlemen  called  Irish  Peers,  who  had 
failed,  with  all  their  Irish  persuasiveness, 
to  secure  the  confidence  of  English  consti- 
tuencies,  dismally  haunting  tho  precincts 
of  the  House  like  ghosts.  It  was  in  obe- 
dience to  the  application  of  gentlemen  of 
this  kind,  not  to  the  demands  of  the  nation, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  ready 
to  interfere  with  the  solemn  compact  made 
by  the  Act  of  Union.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  so  ready  to  meddlp  with 
the  Act' of  Union,  he  would  point  out  to 
him  a  way  in  which  he  could  provide  for 
these  gentlemen.  Why  did  he  not  send 
them  to  what  was  called,  in  the  cant 
phrase  of  the  House,  **  another  place'*  ? 
—to  use  an  argument  applied  sometimes 
in  favour  of  purgatory,  they  "  might  go 
further  and  fare  worse."  According  to 
the  British  Constitution  Peers  had  r.o  right 
to  interfere  in  elections,  and  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  not  proceed  with  this 
monstrous  and  revolutionary  proposal.  With 
regard  to  the  county  franchise,  there  was 
no  substantial  equality  between  a  £10  fran- 
chise in  England  and  a  JSIO  franchise  in 
Ireland.  It  ought  to  be  reduced  in  Ireland 
to  £8  or  £7  to  bring  about  a  complete 
uniformity.  It  was  unjust  to  complain  of 
two  additional  Members  being  given  to 
Ireland  ;  for  even  that  addition  would  not 
do  them  justice.  105  Members  was  not  a 
fair  proportion  for  Ireland,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  relative  population  and  wealth  of 
England  and  Ireland. 

SiB  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  on 
the  mere  introduction  of  the  Bill  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  enter  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  proposition  for  enabling  Irish  Peers 
to  sit  fur  Irish  counties  or  boroughs,  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr. 
Maguire)  described  as  a  revolutionary 
measure.     But  he  wished  to  explain  to  the 
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House  the  reasons  why  the  Government 
made  that  proposition,  leaving  the  House 
to  judge  t^hether  these  reasons  were  not 
sufficient,  and  whether  the  Conservative 
susceptibilities  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan  were  not  prematurely  awakened. 
The  Act  of  Union  in  the  4th  Article  con- 
tained a  provision  which  declared  that  any 
person  holding  a  Peerage  in  Ireland  should 
not  be  disqualified  from  representing  any 
county,  city,  or  borough  in  Great  Britain  ; 
but  that  as  long  as  he  so  continued  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  he 
should  not  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
peerage  nor  to  serve  as  a  Representative 
Peer  for  Ireland,  nor  to  vote  at  the  elec- 
tions of  Representative  Peers  for  Ireland. 
Such  were  the  securities  which  the  Act  of 
Union  provided  against  the  privilege  of' 
the  peerage  boing  abused  in  the  case  of 
Irish  Poors  having  seats  in  that  House  for 
English  or  Scotch  counties  or  boroughs. 
That  House  was  led  for  many  years  by  the 
son  of  an  Irish  Peer  (Lord  Castlereagh) 
who  sat  for  the  county  of  Down.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded  to  the 
Irish  peerage,  and  thus  became  ineligible 
to  sit  for  an  Irish  county  ;  but  he  sat  for 
an  English  borough.  That  was  a  remarko 
able  instance  of  an  Irish  Peer  possessing 
the  right  to  sit  and  fote  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  During  the  time  he 
so  sat  there,  neither  he  nor  any  other  Irish 
Peer,  in  a  similar  position,  was  entitled  to 
sit  as  a  Representative  Peer,  nor  to  vote 
at  their  election.  The  objection  therefore 
at  to  a  confusion  of  rights  was  not  well 
founded.  By  the  provision  which  they 
proposed  to  introduce,  the  Government 
were  merely  extending  the  rule,  which  now 
existed  with  respect  to  England  and  Scot- 
land, to  Ireland.  They  deprived  no  per- 
son  of  his  rights.  All  they  did  was  to 
say  that  the  disqualification  which  now 
attached  to  Irish  voters,  of  not  being 
allowed,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  elect  an 
Irish  Peer  as  their  representative,  should 
be  abolished.  That  was  in  fact  the  whole 
extent  of  the  proposal. 

Colonel  DICKSON  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  had  misunderstood 
the  objection  which  was  raised.  It  was 
not  that  an  Irish  Peer,  by  being  elected 
to  represent  an  Irish  constituency,  would 
in  his  own  person  be  twice  represented,  but 
that  a  double  representation  would  be  thus 
given  to  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  Mem- 
bcr.  lie  regarded  this  clause  of  tho  Bill 
as  hafing  a  most  mischiovous  tendency. 

3  X 
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He  had  never  been  opposed  to  any  rational 
measure  of  reform,  but  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  present  proposal  amounted  merely 
to  a  reduced,  and  not  a  discriminating 
francliise.  There  were  other  classes  with 
qualifications  higher  than  mere  property 
who  might  be  admitted  with  advantage. 
A  complaint  was  often  made  in  Ireland 
that  territorial  influence  was  unduly  exer- 
cised over  the  lower  orders,  and  without 
discussing  the  justice  of  that  complaint  it 
was  evident  that  the  interference  of  the 
Irish  nobility  in  elections  must  greatly  tend 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  landlords. 

Sib  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  there 
was  one  objection  which  applied  to  both 
the  Bills  which  had  been  proposed, — 
namely,  the  provision  which  made  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  voting  dependent 
on  the  payment  of  rates.  He  thought 
that  every  man  who  was  rated  should  be 
entitled  to  exercise  the  franchise.  Num- 
bers of  persons  were  now  disfranchised 
simply  because  they  happened  to  be  out 
of  town  when  the  rates  were  payable.  Too 
much  power  was  now  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  collectors. 

Sir  WILLIAM  SOMERVILLE  said, 
several  Members  had  mentioned  the  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  Irish  franchise  for 
counties  from  J&12  to  £10.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed  that  any  portion  of  the  new  Irish 
franchise  should  have  reference  to  houses 
or  tenements. 

Mr.  card  WELL :— In  reply  to  the 
question  of  my  hon.  Friend  I  will,  state 
that  the  reduced  franchise,  as  proposed  by 
this  Bill,  will  follow  and  be  based  upon  that 
excellent  statute  which  was  introduced  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend  himself.  With  re- 
gard to  the  freemen,  as  to  whom  I  was 
also  interrogated,  the  law  in  England 
limits  the  power  of  taking  up  their  free- 
dom to  those  who  have  acquired  it  by  birth 
or  servitude.  The  Irish  law  includes 
another  element.  We  propose  to  limit 
that  franchise  to  the  two  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  English  Act,  and  to  make  it 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  in  England. 
With  regard  to  the  date  at  which  this  re- 
gistration will  come  into  effect,  my  earnest 
hope  and  expectation  is  that  it  will  receive 
the  Royal  Assent  in  sufficient  time  to  come 
into  operation  before  the  period  at  which 
the  revision  of  the  voters'  lists  i%  made. 
On  that  point'  I  shall  make  exactly  the 
same  answer  that  was  given  to  my  noble 
Friend  with  regard  to  the  English  Bill.  I 
proceed  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Colonel  Dickson 


addition  has  been  made  to  the  number  of 
Irish  representatives.  We  found  that  Cork 
county,  according  to  the  last  census,  eon- 
tained  a  population  of  563,000,  and  bj 
the   income   tax   returns   was    valued  it 
£834,000,  the  number  of  electors  on  the 
last  registt*y  being  15,895.    On  comparing 
these  figures  with  the  English  counties  to 
which  a  third  Member  has  been  given,  I 
think  my  noble  Friend  will  find  that  there 
was  ample  reason  for  adding  a  third  re- 
presentative to  the  county  of  Cork.    The 
city  of  Dublin  contains  a  population  of 
254,000,    tho    income    tax    valuation  u 
£989,000,   and    the  body   of   registered 
electors  is  in  number  10,660.    If  my  noble 
Friend  will  compare  the  case  of  Dublin 
with  that  of  Birmingham,  he  ivill  see  the 
reason  why  a  third  Member  has  been  given 
to  Dublin.     The  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan  (Mr.  Magnire)  complained  that  we 
had  not  added  more  largely  to  the  number 
of  representatives  for   Ireland  ;  and  the 
noble    Lord   (Lord  R.   Oeoil)   eomplained 
thnt  I  had  withdrawn  these  two  Memben 
from  England.      One  of  these  objections, 
I  think,  affords  some  facility  in  answering 
the   other.     If  the  hon.    Gentleman  will 
look  at  the  speech  of    Lord  Gastlereagh 
in  introducing  the  Act  of  Union  into  the 
Irish  Parliament,  he  will  find  that  the  pro- 
position was  based  on  a  comparison  of  the 
population  and  the  returns  of  the  revenue 
for   the    two   kingdoms  ;  and,  if  he  will 
take  into  account  the  relative  condition  of 
the  countries  in  the  present  day,  I  think 
he  will  be  satisfied   that  ia  oar  propossls 
we  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  Ire- 
land.    As    regards  the   objections  taken 
with  respect  to  the  Irish  Peers,  we  shall 
have  an   opportunity  of    discussing  that 
question   when  the  fiill  is  considered  ob 
its  merits;  I  will  only  say  that  the  proposal 
was  made  solely  on    public  grounds  and 
from  a  desire  to  remove  what  Is  at  present 
an  anomaly,  and  to  place  this  matter  on  a 
more  natural  and  reasonable  footing.     I 
can  understand  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  opposite  (Colonel 
Dickson),  that  the  Members  of  the  Irish 
peerage  should  be  represented  only  in  the 
House   of    Lords.      Extromely  consoling 
this  must  bo  to  tho  minority,  not  one  of 
whom  has  his  representative  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  but  if  that  argument  be  carried 
to  its  legitimate  conclusion  it  would  apply 
with  equal  force  against  their  being  allowed 
to  sit  for  English  or  Scotch  as  for  Irish 
constituencies.     The  intention  of  the  pro- 
posal whieh  I  have  the  honour  to  submit 
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gistration  machinery  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
which  in  practice  has  been  found  exceed- 
ingly cumbrous.  The  Valuation  Rolls  will 
be  the  register*  and  we  propose  to  do  away 
altogether  with  the  Registration  Court.  All 
the  business  of  the  Registry  will  be  done 
by  the  assessors  of  counties  and  boroughs^ 
with  an  appeal  from  them  to  the  Court 
that  meets  in  the  month  of  October,  and 
which,  as  far  as  the  registration  oases  are 
concerned,  will  have  very  little  to  do,  as 
every  possible  objection  will  be  limited  to  a 
very  few  elements  indeed.  In  Scotland 
the  property  franchise  in  counties  has  been 
£10  in  freehold,  or  £50  for  lands  held  on 
long  lease.  Some  efforts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  into  Scotland  the  40^.  free- 
holds of  England  ;  but,  on  consideration, 
we  have  not  thought  it  desirable  to  do  so. 
In  counties  we  propose  to  reduce  the  free- 
hold franchise  from  £10  to  £5,  but  that 
£5  must  be  without  any  deductions.  It  is 
desirable,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
franchise  being  abused,  to  provide  that  the 
value  of  the  holding  shall  in  no  case  be  re- 
duced by  the  burdens  on  it  below  £4.  The 
great  danger  of  the  property  franchise  in 
Scotland  is  the  creation  of  fictitious  votes. 
Even  the  £10  franchise  has  been  largely 
used  for  that  purpose,  and  if  it  is  reduced 
to  £5  the  facilities  for  this  abuse  will  be 
still  greater.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed 
that  residence  shall  be  enforced  to  give  a 
right  to  the  franchise,  for  all  freeholds 
below  £10  value.  The  valuation  roll  being 
the  basis  of  the  franchise,  it  will  neces- 
sarily be  a  substantial  one ;  and,  having 
with  it  a  clause  compelling  residence,  it  will^ 
I  hope,  effectually  prevent  the  manufacture 
of  votes,  for  which  purpose  the  small  and 
widely  scattered  population  of  parts  of  Scot- 
land gave  greater  facilities  than  existed  in 
the  populous  counties  of  Englond.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  are  any  further  obser- 
vations that  I  need  make  to  the  House  ; 
and  1  now  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  BAXTER  said,  that  great  injustice 
was  done  to  Scotland  in  the  number  of 
Members  given  to  it.  Scotland  was  en- 
titled, on  the  fair  basis  of  taxation  and  po- 
pulation combined,  to  nineteen  additional 
Members;  yet  all  the  Government  proposed 
was  to  give  it  two — one  to  the  commercial 
city  of  Glasgow,  the  other  to  the  four  Uni- 
versities. Other  large  cities,  like  Aber- 
deen and  Dundee,  and  populous  counties 
like  Ayr  and  Lanark,  were  entitled  on  the 
basis  of  the  English  Bill  to  additional  re- 
presentatives; and  he  could  not  understand 
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is  sinaply  to  enable  the  Irish  electors  to 
exercise  their  free  choice  in  the  selection 
of  representatives,  without  being  subject 
to  any  statutory  disqualification.  All  1 
now  request  is  permission  to  introduce  the 
Bill. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  fiirtber  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Representation  of  the  People  of  Irelaad,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Cabdwsll,  Viscount 
PiufjcBaxoH,  Lord  Jobn  Russell,  and  Sir  Gborqb 
Lswis. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  P. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

(SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIRST  READING. 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  :— Sir,  in 
rising  to  ask  permission  to  introduce  a  Bill 
further  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Representation  in  Parliament  of  the  people 
of  Scotland,  I  think  I  had  better  commenco 
by  relieving  the  anxiety  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Black) 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
two  remaining  seats  are  to  be  disposed  of. 
Those  two  seats,  he  will  be  glad  to  hear, 
are  to  be  given  to  Scotland  ;  and  I  dare 
saj  he  will  agree  with  me  that  one  of  them 
could  not  be  better  disposed  of  than  by 
bestowing  it  on  the  great  and  flourishing 
commercial  community  of  Glasgow.  The 
other  Member,  it  is  proposed,  shall  be  given 
to  the  Universities  of  Scotland  in  the  ag- 
gregate, to  be  elected  by  the  four  Univer- 
sities ;  and  I  hope  the  House  will  enter- 
tain the  opinion  that  we  have  well  and 
jqstly,  and,  I  trust  it  may  prove  in  the 
end,  beneficially  disposed  of  the  two  seats 
which  were  within  our  control.  With  re- 
gard to  the  general  provisions  of  the  mea- 
sure, they  are  as  identical  as  circumstances 
permit  with  those  proposed  for  England. 
The  Bill  proposes  an  occupation  franchise 
of  £10  in  counties,  and  of  £6  in  boroughs. 
It  proposes  also  to  simplify  the  system  of 
registration  in  Scotland.  We  are  in  the 
same  fortunate  position  as  Ireland  in  pos- 
sessing a  complete  system  of  valuation, 
made  up  year  by  year,  which  shows  the 
number  of  proprietors,  tenants,  and  occu- 
piers, and  the  value  of  all  the  property  in 
the  kingdom.  We  made  an  experiment  in 
tltis  directiou  some  years  ago,  out  we  now 
propose  to  carry  it  a  great  deal  further. 
We  propose  to  make  the  Valuation  Rolls 
the  register  of  the  proprietors,  occupiers, 
and  the  qualifications  as  the  basis  of  the 
franchise,  dispense  altogether  with  the  re- 
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why,  if  Dublin  was  to  have  an  additional 
representative,  Edinburgh  should  be  left 
out.  He  felt  bo  strongly  on  the  subject 
that  in  the  event  of  the  House  agreeing 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  English  Bill, 
he  should  move  an  instruction  to  the  Com- 
niittee  to  disfranchise  at  least  four  or  five 
more  English  seats,  in  order  to  take  some 
steps  towards  doing  justice  to  Scotland. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON.  considering 
these  three  Bills  as  one  measure,  had  one 
objection  to  make  to  it  as  a  whole.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  principle  on  which 
the  Government  had  proceeded  was  that  of 
promoting  uniformity  in  the  franchise  of 
the  three  kingdoms.  Now,  the  Irish  fran- 
chise would  continue  as  hitherto,  founded 
on  rating.  They  had  just  heard  from  the 
Lord  Advocate  that  the  Scottish  franchise 
would  be  founded  on  the  valuation  rolls, 
which  was  tantamount  to  a  rating  fran- 
chise— it  was,  in  fact,  ns  nearly  as  circum- 
stances would  admit,  a  rating  franchise. 
He  was  sorry  that  the  Government  had  de- 
termined on  making  the  English  franchise 
an  exception  to  this  rule  of  uniformity. 
He  had  long  felt  that  the  rating  franchise, 
though  not  in  the  Bill  of  last  year,  would 
greatly  simplify  the  franchise ;  and  he 
hoped  the  Government  would  think  it  de- 
sirable to  reconsider  the  matter,  and  adopt 
it  for  England  as  well  as  for  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  The  noble  Lord  had  given  as  a 
reason  that  the  rating  was  extremely  un- 
equal. Ho  admitted  the  fact,  but  denied 
that  it  was  an  argument.  It  only  showed 
that  the  law  was  not  enforced.  The  in- 
equality was  created  in  the  teeth  of  the 
law  which  required  that  property  should, 
be  rated  at  its  full  vSfHe;  and  he  believed 
that  if  the  Government  were  to  make  the 
rating  the  basis  of  the  franchise,  it  would 
tend  in  its  result  to  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
equality of  the  rating.  He  trusted  the 
noble  Lord  would  reconsider  this  portion 
of  the  measure,  and  see  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  adopt  the  rating  system 
for  England  as  well  as  for  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

Sm  JAMES  FERGUSSON  said,  the 
subject  of  Reform  occupied  a  much  more 
prominent  place  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  ho  believed  that  the  proposal  of 
the  Government  would  be  considered  a  very 
moderate  measure  indeed  by  the  reformers 
of  Scotland,  where  there  were  more  think- 
ing men  among  the  lower  classes  than  in 
Bngland,  where  education  had  been  iu  a 
tei^  advanced  state  for  centuries,  and 
irlnre  the  labouring  population  were  ao- 
Mt\  Baxter 


customed  to  occupy  themselves  very  mach 
with  public  affairs.  For  his  own  part, 
however,  he  considered  that  the  very  mo- 
deration of  the  measure  proved  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Government  in  their  desire  to 
carry  through  a  measure  of  reform  during 
the  present  Session.  The  measure,  it  mnst 
also  be  admitted,  had  the  merit  of  simpli- 
city in  its  provisions.  He  did  not  see  how 
the  enfranchisement  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  working  classes  would  be  attained  by 
a  £10  qualification  in  counties,  and  he 
would  like  to  know  the  proportion  of  per- 
sons of  the  working  classes  who  occupied 
houses  of  that  value.  He  should  not  ap- 
prove of  the  admission  to  the  franchise  of 
the  working  classes  in  a  mass,  because 
their  greater  numbers  would  give  to  them 
an  unfair  preponderance  of  political  power. 
He  thought  that  it  was  not  right,  as  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  tho  City  had 
done,  to  promise  enfranchisement  to  large 
portions  of  tho  working  classes,  which, 
in  practice,  it  was  not  intended  to  give, 
lie  did  not  approve  of  the  Govemment 
being,  to  any  great  extent,  in  the  bands 
of  the  working  classes,  because  they  were 
so  much  more  numerous  than  any  other; 
but  he  maintained  that  the  principle  of  ad<-> 
mitting  those  classes  to  the  franchise  waa 
not  fully  carried  out  by  these  measurea. 
He  held  that  the  intelligent  working  men 
should  be  enfranchised,  which  was  very 
different  from  admitting  the  whole  of  the 
working  classes,  and  he  believed  that  ob- 
ject would  havo  been  better  effected  by  tbe 
Bill  of  the  late  Government. 

SiK  GEORGE  LEWIS,  in  reply  to  tbe 
rigl^t  hen.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Droit- 
yiclrf^iivJohn  Pakington)  as  to  the  bases 
uj^'on  Sv^i3l^  the  Government  proposed  to 
form  tho'fraitehises  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  re^j^ectively,  said  that  the  rating 
franchise  had  been  maturely  considered, 
and  the  Government  were  not  likely  to 
alter  their  views.  The  reason  of  the  dis- 
tinction  between  England,  and  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  was  this  : — In  Ireland  there  was 
a  Valuation  of  all  tenements  upon  uniform 
principles,  and  there  was  therefore  no 
difficulty  in  adopting  it  as  the  foundation 
of  the  Parliamentary  franchise.  It  was 
done  some  years  ago,  and  ir  was  to  be 
observed  that  the  franchise  in  Ireland 
was  not  only  dependent  on  the  payment 
of  the  rate,  but  was  defined  by  the 
amount  at  which  the  tenement  was  rated. 
In  Scotland  that  was  not  the  case.  The 
rating  there  was  on  tho  yearly  value,  as  in 
England  ;  but  that  yearly  value,  according 
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to  the  proposal  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  was 
measured  by  the  amount  on  the  valuation 
roll.  The  valuation  roll  was  a  valuation 
which  was  founded  to  n  great  extent  upon 
the  ioconie-taz  assessment,  and  was  tolera- 
bly uniform  throughout  Scotland.  Wher- 
ever there  was  such  a  valuation  it  was 
nnquestionubly  a  benefit  to  take  it  as 
the  foundation  of  the  franchise.  But  iu 
English  parishes  such  a  valuation  did  not 
exist.  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  who  was 
a  thorough  master  of  all  our  rural  eco- 
nomy, would  not  deny  this.  In  England,  un- 
fortunately, no  such  uniformity  of  valuation 
existed,  [Sir  John  Pakington  :  But  the 
law  requires  it.]  The  law,  no  doubt,  re- 
quired that  the  rate  should  be  made  up  to 
the  full  value,  but,  unfortunately,  there 
was  no  sufficient  control  exercised  over 
the  parish  officers  to  secure  uniformity,  and 
there  was  a  different  mode  of  rating  in  dif- 
ferent places.  In  some  parishes  they  made 
a  considerable  reduction,  and  in  others 
rated  at  the  full  value.  If  the  franchise 
in  England  were  based  upon  the  un- 
amended practice,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  see  that  great  inequality  would 
remain  and  great  injustice  would  be  done. 
He  would  very  much  wish  to  see  an 
Amendment  in  the  English  law  in  this  re- 
spect, and  if  the  Houso  were  not  already 
occupied  with  many  more  Bills  than  they 
had  time  to  consider  he  would  undertake 
to  propose  a  Bill  to  effect  an  uniform  valu- 
ation. The  Bil^was  already  in  existence, 
but  if  introduced  it  would  not  be  with  any 
view  to  the  present  Reform  Bill ;  it  would 
be  with  the  object  to  amend  the  practice 
with  respect  to  assessment.  The  reason 
why  the  Government  followed  one  course 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  another  in 
England,  was  that  they  did  not  believe  that 
under  the  existing  practice  there  was  such 
an  uniform  valuation  as  could  be  properly 
and  justly  taken  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Parliamentary  franchise. 

Mr.  C  AIRD  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter)  that 
the  proportion  of  Members  allotted  to  Scot- 
land was  far  less  than  justice  required, 
though  he  supposed  the  Lord  Advocate 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  proportion  which 
would  be  proper.  He  must,  however,  ex- 
press his  opinion,  that  the  proposed  regis- 
tration of  voters  was  a  great  improvement 
on  the  present  system  ;  and  that  it  would 
bo  self-acting  was  also  of  great  importance. 
He  would  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
central  court  to  determine  the  law,  because 
in  Scotland  the  law  differed  in  every  part 


of  the  country.  It  gave  him  unqualified 
satisfaction  to  hear  the  Lord  Advocate  say 
ho  viould  follow  the  principle  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  John  Russell),  but  the  promise 
was  not  fulfilled  when  the  property  fran- 
chise in  Scotch  counties,  instead  of  being 
lowered  to  40«,  as  in  England,  was  limited 
to  £5.  He  also  understood  that  up  to  £10 
there  must  be  occupation  as  well  as  owner* 
ship,  and,  as  he  disapproved  of  a  distinC' 
tion  which  would  deprive  the  provident 
working  man  of  a  vote  for  freehold  pro- 
perty without  residence,  he  should  endea- 
vour to  amend  the  Bill  in  Committee. 
With  regard  to  bribery  and  the  manufao- 
ture  of  fictitious  votes,  he  would  suggest 
that  the  attempt  should  be  punished  aa 
well  as  the  act ;  because,  when  a  bribe  was 
once  accepted,  both  parties  were  interested 
in  concealing  the  whole  matter ;  and,  as 
to  fictitious  votes,  those  who  created  them 
should  be  punished  by  fine  and  deprivation 
of  franchise  for  ever  afterwards.  Bribery 
in  boroughs  would  never  bo  properly  pre- 
vented, unless  the  franchise  was  accom- 
panied by  a  distinct  provision  that  it 
should  only  be  enjoyed  by  those  who 
occupied  the  premises  in  respect  of  which 
they  voted. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  thought  that  Scot- 
land was  not  so  well  treated  as  she  ought 
to  bo  as  regarded  the  additional  number 
of  representatives.  Adding  only  two  was 
far  below  what  it  ought  to  be,  seeing  that 
their  claim  was  as  strong  as  that  of  Ireland, 
and  more  in  proportion  to  its  valuation. 
He  questioned,  moreover,  whether  the  Bill 
of  the  Lord  Advocate  had  done  justice  to 
them  in  other  respects.  He  did  not 
understand  the  question  of  the  property 
vote,  and  whether  it  applied  to  counties 
or  boroughs.  He  did  not  mean  to  give 
any  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
property  franchise,  whether  it  was  too 
large  or  too  small ;  but  he  was  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Ireland.  If  the  Government,  on  full  con- 
sideration, thought  the  40«.  franchise 
should  be  extended  both  to  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  he  had  no  objection  ;  but  he 
questioned  whether  it  might  not  be  a 
colourable  franchise  altogether. 

Captain  CARNEGIE  said,  that  Scot- 
land  would  only  gain  two  seats  taken  from 
places  so  notoriously  corrupt  that  they 
had  been  disfranchised.  If  Scotland  was 
only  to  get  seats  from  the  disfranchisement 
of  corrupt  places,  he  thought  that  one  or 
two  other  seats  might  have  been  gained 
in  that  way.     The  returns  of  popdation 
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and  property  in  Scotland  showed  that 
there  were  many  constituencies  so  large  as 
to  render  an  addition  to  their  reprcsenta- 
tives  a  mere  matter  of  justice.  On  that 
ground  and  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  numher  of  Scotch  Momhers 
he  should  support  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Memher  for  Montrose. 

Mr.  STIRLING  said,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  scheme  which  the  Lord  Advocate 
had  submitted  to  the  House  would  he 
received  with  disappointment  in  many 
quarters  in  Scotland.  There  were  at  least 
three  constituencies  in  that  country  which 
might  very  naturally  expect  to  be  provided 
with  additional  representatives.  The  point, 
however,  to  which  ho  wished  more  par- 
ticularly to  refer  was  the  expediency  of 
giving  two  instead  of  one  representative  to 
the  four  Scotch  Universities.  Tliose  in- 
stitutions were  placed  at  a  great  distance 
from  one  another,  and  it  would  be  found 
that  when  the  constituency  was  made  up 
it  would  be  very  large  in  numbers.  In 
England  there  would  be  five  university 
reprcseutatives  ;  and  it  would  be  admitted 
that  the  Members  sent  by  those  constitu- 
encies were  not  the  least  efficient  or  dis- 
tinguished. There  was  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  those  sent  by  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities would  be  inferior  to  their  col- 
leagues in  England. 

Sir  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE  was 
glad  that  the  Government  had  undertaken, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  to  settle 
a  long-pending  question — that  of  self- 
acting  registration.  The  proposal  was 
made  with  regard  to  England  by  the  late 
Government ;  he  therefore  hoped  that 
they  would  support  it  as  applied  to  Scot- 
land. As  representative  of  the  largest 
constituency  (Lanarkshire)  that  was  repre- 
sented by  one  Member  single-handed,  he 
felt  some  disappointment  that  another 
Member  had  not  been  given  to  that  impor- 
tant district.  The  population  was  about 
200,000;  exclusive  of  the  boroughs  repre- 
sented, it  contained  many  large  towns  that 
were  not  represented  ;  and  the  way  in 
which  that  county  was  treated  would  cause 
much  dissatisfaction.  Without  wishing  to 
say  anything  which  might  be  deemed  in- 
ridious,  he  thonght  they  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  getting  eligible  represen- 
totives  for  the  counties  than  for  some  of 
ha  largo  towns  to  which  it  was  proposed 
~  give  an  increased  number  of  Members, 
law  no  objection  to  the  proposed  pro- 
"^  franchise.  It  was  so  nearly  on  a 
Wih  that  proposed  for  England  that 
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only  a  microscopic  eye  could  distinguisli 
between  them.  Upon  the  whole  he  thought 
it  a  better  franclnse  than  the  one  now  en- 
joyed in  England  ;  but  it  was  open  to 
grave  doubt  whether  residence  ought  to  be 
required  to  form  part  of  the  qualificatioD. 
As  to  the  claim  on  the  ground  of  right  on 
the  part  of  the  Scotch,  he  could  bear  the 
strongest  testimony  to  that  feeling,  for  he 
had  nearly  lost  his  seat  because  he  sup- 
ported the  Bill  of  the  late  Government, 
which  rendered  such  scant  justice  to  Scot- 
land. But  he  feared  they  were  about  to 
receive  less  from  the  present  Government. 

Mr.  MURE  suggested  to  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate that,  instead  of  giving  Glasgow  a 
third  member,  the  two  new  representatives 
to  be  bestowed  on  Scotland  should  both 
be  given  to  the  Universities.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  the  alterations  proposed  to  be 
made  in  the  representative  system  in  Scot- 
land were  much  more  considerable  than 
those  with  regard  to  England  and  Ireland, 
and  therefore  until  he  saw  the  precise 
mode  in  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  in- 
tended to  work  out  his  scheme  he  wooM 
abstain  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  it. 
He  could  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  in  doing  what  he  could  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  fictitious  votes  he  should  have  his 
most  cordial  assistance.  He  must  confess, 
however,  he  doubted  very  much  whether 
the  proposal  of  creating  a  £5  qualification 
in  the  county,  and  at  tho  same  time  not 
dealing  with  the  question  of  heritable  bur- 
dens, would  be  the  means  of  accomplishing 
that  object.  Some  years  ago  a  Committee 
of  the  House  investigated  the  system  of 
fictitious  votes  which  existed  in  Scotland; 
and  one  of  the  principal  remedies  which 
they  suggested  was  that  there  should  be  a 
deduction  of  heritable  debts  from  the  pro- 
perty qualification  in  Scotland,  without 
which,  they  said,  fictitious  votes  could  never 
be  stopped.  For  his  own  part,  he  quite 
concurred  in  that  recommendation.  As 
to  registration,  he  was  not  sure  that  the 
plan  of  the  Lord  Advocate  would  work 
quite  so  smoothly  in  all  its  features  as  he 
anticipated;  but  he  thought  some  such 
plan  as  he  had  described  might  be  bene- 
ficially introduced.  He  would,  however, 
wait  until  Le  saw  the  Bill  iUelf  before  he 
offered  any  opinion  on  this  point. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  wished  to  remark 
that  upon  all  tho  principles  which  had  been 
announced  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign 
Secretary  it  seemed  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  Government  could  have  come  to  no 
other  conclusion    than    that  which  they 
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had  done,  namely,  that  Glasgow  should 
have  another  Member.  When  they  were 
increasing  the  representatives  of  Bir- 
mingham, Manchester,  and  Leeds,  he  did 
not  see  how  they  could  overlook  the  claims 
of  Glasgow,  which  was  larger  than  either 
of  them.  No  doubt  Lanarkshire  was  a 
large  and  populous  county,  but  as  between 
Lanarkshire  and  Glasgow  there  could  be 
no  difference  of  opinion.  As  to  the  Uni- 
versities of  Scotland,  he  was  glad  they 
were  at  length  to  be  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment; ho  thought  it  a  disgrace  that  they 
had  not  been  represented  before. 

Mr.  DUNLOP  thanked  the  learned  Lord 
Advocate  for  the  two  additional  Members 
he  proposed  to  give  to  Scotland,  but  re- 
gretted that  there  were  not  more  given. 
He  thought  the  Bill  for  England  would  be 
much  improved  by  taking  away  some  of 
the  double  Members  given  to  insignificant 
boroughs  and  transferring  them  to  the  large 
constituencies  of  Scotland.  He  thought 
that  the  adoption  of  the  valuation  roll  as 
the  test  of  qualification  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  fictitious  votes,  but 
did  not  believe  that  the  residence  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  insisted  on  would 
have  that  effect  in  any  degree  whatever. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  said,  he  could  not 
sit  tamely  by  and  hear  it  said  that  the  Bill 
would  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
Scotland.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  it  would  give  satisfaction.  Residence, 
he  thought,  should  be  the  qualification  for 
being  on  the  register.  As  to  the  405. 
freehold  generally  throughout  Scotland, 
there  was  no  desire  to  possess  that  qualifi- 
cation. He  had  never  heard  such  a  wish 
expressed  in  his  own  county. 

Mr.  HOPE  understood  that  the  fran- 
chise, as  defined  by  the  learned  Lord,  was  a 
£10  occupancy  in  counties,  and  a  £6  oc- 
cupancy in  burghs.  Then  there  was  to  be 
a  deduction  of  the  feu  duty;  that,  he  un- 
derstood, was  not  to  be  made  unless  it 
exceeded  one-fifth  of  the  value.  There 
was  also  to  be  a  £4  proprietorship  in 
counties,  but  with  residence.  He  wished 
to  know  if  proprietors  at  £10,  who  were 
non-resident,  were  to  be  abolished  ? 

GoLONeL  SYKES  thought  the  distribu- 
tion of  Members  to  Scotland  had  been 
very  scanty.  His  own  constituency,  which 
equalled  that  of  twelve  minor  borougUs  in 
England,  and  was  remarkable  for  intelli- 
gence and  industry — Aberdeen,  the  seat 
of  universities  for  centuries — had  a  right, 
and  did  look  forward,  to  have  another 
Member  ;   and  the  decision  of  the  learned 


Lord  would  be  received  in  the  North  with 
disappointment  and  mortification.  He  ap- 
proved of  giving  one  of  the  two  Members 
available  to  the  Scotch  Universities ;  but 
with  so  many  small  boroughs  in  England, 
there  should  have  been  no  difiiculty  in  find- 
ing the  means  of  doing  more  justice  to  the 
claims  of  the  large  towns  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  E.  ORAUFURD  pointed  out  an 
anomaly  whicli  existed  in  the  burgh  which 
he  represented,  with  reference  to  the  inter- 
val that  must  elapse  between  the  issue  of 
the  writ  by  the  sheriff  and  the  nomination, 
a  much  larger  space  being  required  than  in 
any  county  of  Scotland,  being  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  sixteen  days.  He 
hoped  every  means  would  be  adopted  to 
prevent  the  manufacture  of  fictitious  votes 
in  counties.  At  present  the  practice  was 
to  convey  a  cottage  to  a  workman,  taking 
at  the  same  time  a  secret  back  bond  to 
return  it  when  called  upon. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  there  ought  to 
be  a  further  distribution  of  seats  in  favour 
of  Scotland.  The  representation  of  that 
country  was  very  pure.  Scarcely  was  there 
ever  a  petition  presented  against  the  re- 
turns from  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. He  warned  the  Government  against 
not  satisfying  Scotland.  The  Scotch  Mem- 
bers were  a  compact  phalanx,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  might 
be  very  troublesome  unless  their  reasonable 
demands  were  complied  with. 

Mr.  H.  BAILLIE  wished  to  know, 
whether  the  Bill  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
would  contain  any  provision  for  giving 
additional  polling  places  in  Scotland.  In 
the  county  he  represented  the  number  of 
electors  would  be  more  than  doubled  and 
additional  polling  places  would  certainly  be 
required. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  that 
there  was  a  provision  for  increasing  the 
polling  places.  He  did  not  propose  to  en- 
force residence  where  the  property  was 
above  £lO.  To  prevent  fictitious  votes 
the  receipt  for  feu  duty  Would  be  produced 
where  the  property  combined  with  residence 
was  under  £4.  He  would  not  go  into 
extraneous  matters.  It  was  most  desirable 
to  hate  the  benefit  of  the  self-acting  prin- 
ciple of  the  valuation  roll.  There  would 
have  been  more  justice  in  the  complaints 
of  some  of  his  hon.  Friends  if  this  was  n 
real  adjustment  of  the  proportion  of  repre- 
sentatives between  the  three  kingdoms, 
but  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  it  was 
merely  the  distribution  of  four  vacant 
seats  ;  and  he  certainly  thought,  under  the 
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circumstances,  it  was  fair  enougli  to  give 
one  to  Cork,  one  to  Dublin,  one  to  Glas- 
gow, and  one  to  the  Scotch  Universities. 

Lord  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  urged  up- 
on  the  Government  the  importance  of  a 
new  valuation  system  in  Scotland,  a  mea- 
sure which  would  greatly  facilitate  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  franchise. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  further  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Representation  in  Parliament  of  the  People  of 
Scotland  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  the  Loan 
Adtocati,  Viscount  Palmibstok,  Lord  John 
RvsBBLL,  and  Sir  Gbobob  Lewis. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  1^. 


MASTERS  AND  OPERATIVES. 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  MACKINNON  moved  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
provisions  and  practicability  of  the  Masters 
and  Operatives  Bill,  and  whether  any  im- 
provement could  be  made  in  the  measure. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  tho  Bill 
not  having  yet  been  read  the  second  time, 
it  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  House 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. The  right  course  for  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  take  would  bo  to  move  for 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject  to 
which  the  Bill  related,  and  then,  if  ho 
thought  fit,  he  might  bring  the  provisions 
of  the  measure  before  the  attention  of  such 
Committee. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  this  sub. 
ject  had  been  fully  investigated  by  a  Select 
Committee  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  it 
would  now  be  idle  to  send  it  before  another 
Committee.  The  reference  of  that  parti- 
cular Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  was,  how- 
ever, quite  a  distinct  question. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  take 
into  consideration  the  best  means  of 
settling  disputes  between  Masters  and 
Operatives. 

THE  SERPENTINE. 
NOMINATION  OP   COMMITTEB. 

Mr.  COWPER  moved  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Serpentine  should  con- 
sist of  the  following  Members — namely, 
Mr.  CowPEtt,  Lord  John  Manners,  Sir 
John  Shellet,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Sir  Mor- 
ton Peto,  Mr.  Joseph  Locke,  Mr.  Walter, 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Lord  Fermoy,  Mr. 
Btno,  Mr.  Algernon  Egbrton,  Captain 
Archdall,    Sir    Frederick  Smith,  Mr. 

The  Lord  Advocate 


Beach,  and  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  ; 
with  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  tad 
records  ;  five  to  bo  the  quorum. 

Mr.  CowPER  and  Lord  John  Manners 
nominated  Members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Serpentine. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Sir  John  Shelley  be  one  other 
Member  of  the  said  Committee  : — *^ 

Mr.  KNIGHTLEY  objected  to  the 
composition  of  the  proposed  Committee. 
It  would  have  upon  it  four  metropolitan 
Members,  who,  as  only  five  were  to  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  would  obviously  be  able 
to  exercise  an  undue  preponderance  in  its 
deliberations.  If  those  four  Members  shoold 
have  the  majority  in  the  Committee,  its 
report,  judging  from  past  experience,  would 
entail  a  very  liberal,  not  to  say  lavish,  ex- 
pendituro  of  the  public  money.  It  might 
possibly  be  said  that  the  Members  for 
Westminster  and  Maryleboue  ought  to  sit 
on  the  Commit teo,  because  the  question  to 
come  before  it  materially  affected  the  health 
and  comfort  of  their  constituents.  Now, 
there  could  not  be  the  smallest  objection 
to  the  people  of  Westminster  and  Marjle- 
bone  cleaning  out  what  might  be  called 
their  own  cesspool  at  their  own  cost ;  bat 
if,  because  the  Serpentine  ran  into  Hyde 
Park,  which  was  part  of  the  Royal  do- 
mains, the  clearing  out  of  it  was  to  be 
regarded  not  as  a  local,  but  as  a  national 
undertaking,  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House, 
as  the  guardian  of  the  public  purse,  to 
take  care  that  the  Committee  should  be  a 
thoroughly  impartial  one.  That,  however, 
could  not  be  the  case,  if  so  many  metro- 
politan Members,  whose  constituents  were 
immediately  interested  in  a  large  and  reck- 
less outlay  of  tho  public  money  in  this 
matter,  were  to  form  part  of  the  tribunal. 
Any  Member  serving  on  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  a  group  of  Private 
Bills  was  requiried  to  make  a  solemn  decla- 
ration that  his  constituents  were  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  interested  in  the 
question  on  which  he  was  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment. The  same  rule  ought  to  be  applied 
in  the  present  instance.  He  meant  to 
offer  no  personal  disrespect  to  the  bon. 
Members  for  Westminster  and  Marylebonc; 
but,  as  it  was  tho  manifest  interest  of 
those  whom  they  represented  that  "a 
thorough  good  job  "  should  be  made  of 
this  matter,  regardless  of  expense,  he 
maintained  that  they  could  not  bring  * 
calm  and  unbiassed  judgment  to  bear  upon 
it.  Ho  must,  therefore,  take  exception  to 
the  nomination  of  those  hon.  Members, 
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rial  expenditure  for  their  constituents. 
Against  that  principle  be  would  always 
contend,  and  he  would  ask  all  those  hon. 
Members  opposite  who  were  not  connected 
with  the  metropolis  to  support  him.  His 
hon.  Friend  objected  to  a  system  of  most 
mischievous  jobbing,  the  cost  of  which  it 
was  impossible  to  calculate.  The  country 
had  ?ery  nearly  been  saddled  with  many 
millions  for  the  purification  of  the  Thames. 

Viscount  PALMBRSTON  hoped  the 
House  would  not  waste  any  more  time 
over  this  ** bagged  fox.*'  Great  interests 
were  waiting  to  know  the  decision  of  the 
House  upon  the  matters  proposed  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  he  trusted  that  no  more  time 
would  be  taken  up  by  the  present  dis- 
cussion. The  whole  argument  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  was  a  mistake.  It 
was  impossible  that  operations  connected 
with  the  Royal  Parks  could  be  discussed 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  or 
the  expense  be  thrown  upon  the  metropolis. 
The  expenditure  for  the  Royal  Parks  stood 
upon  a  different  footing,  and  any  analogy 
between  the  constitution  of  the  present 
Committee  and  that  of  a  railway  com- 
mittee, in  which  the  Members  interested 
had  no  deciding  voice,  was  quite  erroneous. 
The  Committee  would  have  to  consider 
what  plan  would  be  best  adapted  for  the 
purification  of  the  Serpentine  at  the  small- 
est expenditure.  Their  recommendation, 
however,  would  not  be  binding  on  the 
House,  which  wo«ld  look  to  the  evidence, 
and  then  judge  for  itself  whether  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  was  borne  out. 
He  trusted  that  this  discussion  might  now 
close,  and  the  House  be  allowed  to  proceed 
with  the  important  business  on  the  paper. 

Mb.  H.  BBRKELEY  said,  he  had  re- 
marked that  wherever  there  was  any  dirty 
water  to  be  defended  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Norfolk  was  always  foremost  in  that 
cause.  The  hon.  Member  was  very  loth 
to  part  with  what  Shakspeare  called  the 
*' ancient  and  the  fish-like  smell*'  of  the 
artificial  water  in  St.  James's  Park,  and 
now  that  nuisance  was  taken  from  the 
nose  of  Her  Majesty  the  hon.  Member 
was  miserable  that  the  Serpentine  was  to 
be  cleansed,  and  insisted  that  no  one  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  the  metropolis  healthy 
should  be  put  upon  the  Committee. 

Lord  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  held  that 
the  metropolis  ought  to  pay  for  its  own 
improvements.  The  country  at  large  was 
certainly  no  longer  disposed  to  bear  this 
expenditure. 


and  be  should  begin  by  moving  the  omis- 
sion of  the  name  of  Sir  John  Shelley. 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  that  in  selecting 
the  names  his  desire  had  been  to  place  on 
the  Committee  all  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
had  evinced  a  special  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion that  was  to  be  referred  to  them.  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Westminster 
(Sir  J.  Shelley)  had  taken  part  last  year 
in  the  debates  on  the  subject  of  the  Ser- 
pentine, and  had  directed  his  attention  to 
the  question  in  various  forms ;  it  was, 
therefore,  only  natural  that  he  should  be 
put  upon  the  Committee.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  admit  the  force  of  the  argument 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
was  a  metropolitan  Member.  His  consti- 
tuents had  no  special  interest  in  that 
matter.  The  electors  of  Westminster  were 
not  the  only  people  who  suffered  from  the 
present  state  of  the  Serpentine.  It  would 
be  just  as  reasonable  to  say  that  no  metro- 
politan Member  should  be  allowed  to  sit  on 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  unwhole- 
some smells  arising  from  the  Thames. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  spoke  last  deserved  great 
credit 'for  his  efforts  to  mystify  a  simple 
question.  The  question  was  whether  they 
were  to  permit  tlie  system  to  continue  by 
which  for  years  past  the  grossest  jobs  for 
the  benefit  of  the  metropolis,  and  against 
the  general  interests  of  the  country,  had 
been  perpetrated.  It  was  quite  true,  as 
the  right  hon>  Gentleman  said,  that  the 
four  metropolitan  Members  now  nominated 
had  displayed,  and  very  naturally,  a  deep 
interest  in  this  question ;  but  for  that  very 
reason  they  ought  not  to  be  placed  on  a 
Committee  of  which  ^ye  Members  were  to 
form  a  quorum.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  in- 
terest of  the  metropolis  that  the  Serpen- 
tine should  be  cleansed  out  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  and  entirely  at  the  public 
expense ;  and  those  four  hon.  Gentlemen 
could  not  be  blamed  if  they  exerted  them- 
selves on  behalf  of  those  who  elected  them 
to  convert  a  strictly  local  undertaking  into 
an  Imperial  one.  Such  a  principle,  how- 
ever, was  nothing  less  than  downright  spo- 
liation. The  metropolitan  Members  had 
great  facilities  for  serving  their  constitu- 
ents at  the  cost  of  the  conntry.  They 
could  band  themselves  together  in  a  com- 
pact bodj  any  day ;  and  when  so  united 
be  must  say  —  without  intending  to  offer 
them  the  slightest  personal  disrespect-* 
they  were  perfectly  unscrupulous.  The 
whole  object  of  the  metropolitan  Members 
was  to  obtain  a  large  amount  of  Impe- 
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Hr.  EDWIN  JAMBS  thought  it  tlie 
duty  of  tbo  UemberB  for  Marjicbono  to 
protect  the  interealB  which  ihoir  consti- 
tuent! hod  in  the  pnriScation  of  the  Ser- 
pentine. It  WBB  highly  unfair  to  Baj  thfit 
the  metropolitan  Hembers  ought  not  to  be 
upon  the  Committee. 

Qneation  put. 

The  Honee  t^vided : — AyeB  122 ;  Noes 
36 :  Majority  86. 

Mr.  BLic«B[niii,  Sir  MomTOM  Pito,  Mr.  Joseph 
Locu,  Mr.  WxLTiii,  Sir  JoaxPH  Putok,  Lord 
pMMOT,  Mr.  Btno,  Mr.  Alqibnok  Koibtdk,  Cxp- 
tain  Abobdill,  Sir  Fbidibics  Smith,  Mr.  B»ca, 
and  Sir  Mitihiw  Whiti  Rislit,  nominated  othor 
MemlMri  of  the  said  Committee  :— Power  to  aend 
for  penoAB,  papera,  and  records  ;  Five  to  be  the 
qnomm. 

CUSTOMS  ACTS.— COMMITTEE, 
HooH  in  Committee,  according  to  Order. 
Mr.  Masbet  in  the  Chair. 

(In  the  Committee.) 
On  Queation  that  the  following  Artietca 
stand  part   of    the    proposed    RoBolution 
t28th  Fehruary]:— 

"Cotton  ManufaclureB,  as  denominated 
in  the  Tariff." 

MR.NEWDEGATE  eaid,  he  should  hi 
obliged  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Eichequc] 
would  atate  the  value  of  the  importations 
of  manufacturea  of  hoaier^  which  had 
hitherto  entered  into  thii  country  under 
the  preaent  duty. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  that  in  1858  we  imported 
46,0001b.  of  cotton  fringea,  123,000  pairs 
of  cotton  gloves,  187,000  pairs  of  cotton 
stookinga,  8,000  pnire  of  cotton  socks,  and 
other  cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  £36,000. 
The  revenue  was  about  £3,000,  and  the 
whole  value  of  the  nrlicles  could 
been  far  from  £50,000.  He  should  think 
that  we  imported  something  like  £1,000 
for  everj  £1,000,000  exported. 

Sis  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFE  hoped  that 
at  least  some  of  the  articles  in  the  list 
befoit  the  Committee  would  be  expunged, 
tion  of  the  duty  upon  them  would 
considerable  loss  to  the  revenue, 
la  veryindastrious  class  of  people 
intry.  He  understood  that  about 
wontd  be  lost  upon  artificial  flowers 


fRTON  remarked  that  theChan- 
the  Exchequer  was  proposing  to 
great  number  of  articles  free  of 
out  giving  any  naaurance  that  he 
iiUy  considered  (he  position  of  per- 
iged  in  small  handicrafts  in  Bng- 
i  WilUam  Graham 
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land,  as  compared  with  those  employed  in 
similar  brnnohes  of  industry  in  Iweign 
countries.  It  was  said  that  some  of  oar 
working  people  were  aeeking  a  protection 
to  their  industry,  which  had  been  given  ep 
by  the  great  msnufocturera  of  Lancashire. 
That  waa  n  delusion,  beeaaae  the  great 
inufactnrers  of  Lancashire  had  very  for- 
idable  natural  protections,  and  so  had  tbe 
inmaslers  and  cialownera,  who  were  to 
be  largely  benefited  by  the  new  commer- 
cial aystem.  Where  iron  atone  and  cosl 
were  found  togeiher,  an  English  ironmaater 
ke  iron  infinitely  cheaper  than  it 
made  in  any  country  where  thote 
natural  advantages  did  not  exist.  Coal 
alone  was  a  great  natural  protection  to  tha 
English  manufacturer.  The  case  was  very 
diiferent  t>ith  respect  to  small  handicrafts, 
and  we  might  find  that  a  large  nnmber  of 
the  most  industrious  of  our  workpeopis 
would  be  overborne  by  persona  abroad,  who 
lived  at  hnrdlj  any  expense,  in  a  very 
genial  climate,  and  who  paid  comparatirely 
few  taxes.  He  should  like  (o  know  that 
our  embroiderers  would  not  have  their 
wages  reduced  by  the  importation  of  em- 
broidery from  abroad.  It  might  be  said 
that  they  must  consent  to  sacrifice  tfaeir 
interests  like  other  people;  but  that  state- 
ment involved  a  fallacy.  In  the  case  of 
the  com  laws  there  was  a  manifest  raont- 
poly,  because  the  country  waa  unable  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  with  the  food  which 
they  required;  but  no  person  could  say  that 
our  amaller  handicrafts  enjoyed  a  mono- 
poly, when  we  knew  that  our  needlewoTnen, 
for  example,  were  struggling  agaiott  one 
another  for  a  bare  subsistence.  For  bis 
own  part,  he  looked  to  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  propoaitions  rather  than  to  their 
abstract  expression;  and  he  thought  tbe 
House  had  been  too  often  carried  away  by 
philosophical  flourishes  about  free  trade  and 
protection. 

"  Embroidery  and  Needlework,  as  deno- 
minated in  the  Tariff." 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  did 
not  rise  to  argue  the  question  on  the  sana 
grounds  as  the  hen.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hsmlets,  although  he  concurred  in  all  that 
he  had  eaid  as  to  the  hardship  about  to  b« 
inflicted  upon  certain  classes  of  iodastrioni 
workpeople ;  but  he  could  not  allow  the 
Schedule  to  pass  without  recording  hi* 
protest  againat  the  waste  of  revenue  whidi 
was  involved  in  the  propositions  before  the 
Committee.  Looking  through  the  whole 
of  the  Schedule  it  was  impossible  to  ioiagios 
a  mora  wanton  waste  of  our  resources.  Bnt 
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considering  what  passed  at  the  close  of 
the  dehate  on  Tuesday  night,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  ^the  question  was  how  far  it 
was  worth  their  while  to  sit  there  discuss- 
ing these  articles  ;  for  on  that  occasion, 
after  a  great  deal  of  pressing,  they  oh- 
tained  from  the  Government  on  that  eTeu- 
ing  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  re- 
jection of  any  one  article  would  vitiate  the 
Treaty.  He,  therefore,  thought  that  it 
was  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  different 
items,  and  to  consider  whether  it  was  wise 
or  desirahle  to  adopt  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  could  not  help  hoping  that,  with- 
out regard  to  the  effect  upon  the  Treaty, 
the  present  Schedule  would  be  debated  in 
reference  solely  to  English  interests,  and 
to  the  question  how  far  it  was  desirable,  as 
a  matter  of  English  policy,  to  abandon  a 
large  revenue  by  remitting  the  duties  on 
such  articles  as  clocks,  corks,  embroidery, 
artificial  flowers,  leather  manufactures, 
gloves,  musical  instruments,  oils,  silks,  nnd 
watches.  Those  ten  articles,  which  were 
comprehended  in  the  Schedule,  yielded 
upwards  of  £400,000  a  year;  and  ought 
we  to  part  with  that  large  sum  when  we 
were  increasing  our  direct  taxation,  and  re- 
taining the  present  duty  on  tea  and  sugar? 
With  regard  to  the  Treaty,  he  confessed 
he  did  not  see  nnything  in  it  to  induce  him 
for  its  sake  to  part  with  this  large  and  very 
important  amount  of  revenue.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
admitted  in  his  Despatch  that  those  articles 
which  were  not  articles  of  necessity  would 
not  be  dealt  with  by  the  Government  in 
their  financial  arrangements.  The  reason 
urged  in  favour  of  the  Treaty  and  the  pro- 
posed changes,  consisted  in  certain  alleged 
collateral  effects.  Whitt  would  be  the  first 
of  these  collateral  effects?  If  he  could 
trust  the  intelligence  which  had  reached 
London  that  day,  the  first  collateral  effect 
was  likely  to  be  the  seizure  of  Savoy  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  French;  and  he  was 
disposed  to  agree  with  those  eminent 
authorities,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House, 
who  declared  that  another  collateral  effect 
of  the  Treaty  would  be,  instead  of  its 
creating  good  feeling,  and  encouraging 
friendly  relations  between  England  and 
France,  to  strengthen  the  war  party  in 
France.  He  must  add  that,  viewing  these 
repiissioTis  as  they  affected  English  interests 
aiM  English  policy,  they  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  wanton  waste  of  revenue  on  articles 
which  were  not  of  general  consumption, 
and  from  which  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  derive  revenue. 


The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  it  was  entirely  for  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  to  judge  for  himself 
whether  it  was  a  waste  of  time  or  not  to 
discuss  the  articles  proposed  for  remission. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  and  himself  might 
perhaps  come  to  the  same  conclusion  on 
that  subject,  though  he  was  afraid  on  very 
different  grounds.  He  had  thought  that 
the  doctrine  of  unrestricted  competition  had 
been  conceded  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
but  now  he  found  it  stifily  contested  by 
him.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  denounced 
the  surrender  of  the  revenue  obtained  by 
differential  duties  as  a  wasteful  proceeding. 
He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  did 
not  think  it  was  convenient  now  to  discuss 
the  general  principles  upon  which  the 
financial  scheme  of  the  Government  was 
founded.  But  he  had  thought  that  the 
doctrine,  that  diffetential  duties  should 
be  maintained — and  almost  every  one  of 
the  duties  now  sought  to  be  charged  was  a 
differential  duty,  and  took  from  the  British 
consumer  infinitely  more  than  it  brought  to 
the  British  revenue)  had  been  abandoned. 
But  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets and  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War* 
wickshire  demurred  to  the  Government 
proposals  on  two  different  points  of  view. 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
complained  of  their  parting  with  duties 
levied  on  articles  of  luxury,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  regretted 
that  they  were  ahandoning  duties  on  arti- 
cles raised  by  handicraft,  and  not  by  the 
great  capital  of  great  establishments. 
These  were  two  questions  totally  and  ab- 
solutely distinct.  With  respect  to  arti- 
cles of  luxury,  it  was  a  great  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  differential  duties  levied  on 
such  articles  were  better  than  other  differ- 
ential duties.  It  was  a  proper  thing  to 
consider,  when  they  were  raising  revenue, 
whether  or  not  they  should  first  select 
articles  of  luxury  ;  but  when  they  came  to 
the  question  of  imposing  differential  duties 
on  articles  because  they  were  articles  of 
luxury,  they  then  involved  themselves  in 
the  same  folly  and  evil  as  if  they  were  not 
articles  of  luxury.  Why  should  the  Legis* 
lature  give  to  one  class  the  power  of  obtain- 
ing a  higher  price  or  profit  than  they  would 
otherwise  get,  through  the  operation  of  a 
law?  It  signified  not  a  rush  what  the 
article  was,  or  whether  it  was  one  of  luxury 
or  not.  It  was  a  bad  and  unjust  principle 
as  between  English  workers.  The  true 
principle  was  to  give  to  the  purchaser  per- 
fectly free  and  unrestricted  ohoico  of  all 
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articles  of  industry.  But  by  differential 
duties  to  secure  a  particular  price  to  a 
particular  class  of  goods  as  compared  with 
another  class  of  goods,  because  they  were 
articles  of  luxury,  they  generally  failed  to 
accomplish  the  object  they  had  in  view, 
did  positive  mischief  to  the  very  people  they 
intended  to  benefit,  and  did  that  which  was 
in  itself  wrong,  because  they  created  a 
monopoly  in  favour  of  a  particular  class. 
But  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets sai^  that  we  ought  to  consider  the  case 
of  handicrafts  and  of  needlewomen.  Now, 
to  talk  of  protection  to  needlewomen  by 
protective  duties  was  just  as  rational  as  to 
talk  of  protecting  the  peasants  of  Wiltshire 
and  Dorsetshire  by  the  corn  laws.  The 
condition  of  our  needlewomen  was  a  melan- 
choly fact  in  the  state  of  English  society; 
but  with  respect  to  competition  with  foreign 
labour  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  for,  un- 
happily, their  condition  was  much  lower 
already  than  that  of  the  foreign  labourer 
through  the  competition  of  English  labour. 
He  confessed  that  he  would  have  thought 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  represented 
the  Tower  Hamlets  was  well  aware  by  this 
time  of  that  fact.  He  must  know  they 
were  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
legislation.  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
class  of  people  who  made  artificial  flowers 
and  embroidery,  he  hoped  the  case  was 
different.  The  wages  of  those  employed 
in  embroidery  were  not,  he  trusted,  low, 
and  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
would  be  lower  : — ^he  believed  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  labour  would  derive  benefit 
from  the  proposed  changes.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  said  that 
the  abolition  of  protection  worked  in  a 
totally  different  direction  in  different  cases. 
He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  was 
not  aware  of  that  diversity  of  experience, 
and  he  had  yet  to  learn  in  what  case  with- 
in the  limits  of  this  country  protection  had 
been  abolished  without  a  great  benefit  re- 
sulting. They  had  had  paraded  before  the 
House  the  question  of  corks  ;  and  if  hon. 
Gentlemen  now  revived  it,  he  would  under- 
take to  show  that  it  was  the  most  wretched 
case  which  had  ever  been  brought  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House.  And  with  regard  to 
the  nine  other  articles,  not  a  single  voice 
had  reached  him  either  from  masters  or 
workmen  against  the  proposed  abolition  of 
duties.  He  might  remind  the  Committee 
that,  besides  all  the  general  principles 
which  led  them  to  the  conclusion  at  which 
they  had  arrived,  they  had  in  view  a  great 
reform  of  the  Customs  administration,  and 
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a  great  reduction  of  establisbments.  Even 
where  it  appeared,  on  first  inspection  of 
the  tables  of  revenue,  that  £10,000  or 
£20,000  was  realized  by  one  of  these 
articles,  that  did  not  show  the  real  profit 
which  it  yielded.  They  were  all  articles  of 
a  nature  to  require  very  minute  investiga- 
tion, which  entailed  a  great  deal  of  delay 
and  expense.  For  these  reasons  he  hoped, 
and  felt  perfectly  convinced,  that  these 
Votes  would  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Committee. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  quite  misunder- 
stood his  argument.  He  did  not  object  to 
the  repeal  of  these  duties  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  differential  duties,  but  be- 
cause in  the  present  state  of  the  finances 
of  the  country  he  thought  it  a  wanton  waste 
of  our  resources  to  part  with  £40,000  of 
revenue  derived  in  such  a  way. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  was  glad  that  this 
discussion  had  called  forth  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
(Mr.  Ayrton)  which  did  him  much  credit. 
The  time  was  coming  when  the  old  Tory 
would  join  the  Radical  in  demanding  that 
taxation  should  be  levied  in  the  form  most 
convenient  to  the  people.  The  system  now 
entered  upon  seemed  to  him  justly  com- 
parable to  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  so  reck* 
lessly  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
crushing  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  science  of  political  economy 
was  being  fast  degraded  into  a  mere  sys- 
tem. The  Government  refused  to  levy 
the  revenue  so  as  to  accommodate  the  con- 
venience and  consult  the  interests  of  the 
people.  They  .would  not  consider  the  cir- 
cumstantes  of  the  time  with  which  they 
had  to  deal,  but  showed  a  blind  determina- 
tion to  lower  and  abolish  import  duties. 
He  admired  the  course  pursued  in  the 
United  States  on  this  subject.  No  aristo- 
cratic influence  existed  there,  but  taxation 
and  the  commercial  system  of  America 
were  adapted,  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  the 
interests  of  the  State.  Why  was  not  the 
same  policy  followed  in  England  ?  The 
true  representatives  of  the  people  would, 
he  believed  in  time,  revert  to  a  system 
of  taxation  whidh  consulted  the  interests 
and  convenience  of  the  people,  and  would 
not  consent  to  be  limited  to  the  doctrines 
of  any  abstract  school  or  to  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  demands  of,  a  few  large  In- 
terests. 

Colonel  TORRENS  wished  to  ask,  on 
behalf  of  the  needle-women  of  England, 
whether  the  duties  on  French  embroidery 
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were  to  be  remitted  immediately,  or 
whether  some  time  was  to  be  allowed  to 
those  engaged  in  that  branch  of  industry 
at  home. 

The  chancellor  op  the  exche- 
quer said  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  that  the  abolition  of  the  duties 
should  take  effect  immediately,  and  he  was 
not  aware  that  any  injury  would  be  suf- 
fered by  the  class  the  hon.  Member 
alluded  to. 

'*  Feathers  and  Flowers,  Artificial.*' 

Sir  WILLIAM  JOLLIFFB  said,  he 
thought  this  was  one  of  the  articles  which 
might  be  omitted  while  such  extraordinary 
demands  were  made  from  day  to  day  on 
our  revenue.  The  arguments  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  favour  of  free 
trade  were  all,  no  doubt,  very  good,  but  let 
them  be  properly  applied.  What  was  the 
use  of  remitting  duties  on  artificial  flowers 
and  opera-glasses,  things  of  no  moment  to 
the  public,  while  they  maintained  the  war 
duties  on  tea  and  sugar  which  were  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  the  whole  community. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  understood 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  con- 
tend that  these  duties  were  objectionable 
because  they  took  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  more  than  the  amount  of  revenue 
obtained  from  them.  But  did  anybody  sup- 
pose that  when  this  duty  was  abolished 
artificial  .flowers  would  be  one  halfpenny 
cheaper  than  before  ?  The  sole  result 
would  be  a  loss  of  revenue,  which  was  not 
just  now  to  be  despised,  while  some  of  the 
charges  substituted  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  be  far  more  onerous  upon 
trade.  He  could  not  help  uttering  a 
strong,  though,  he  feared,  a  vain  protest 
against  this  most  improvident  waste  of  the 
resources  of  the  country. 

Mr.  STEUART  said,  his  constituents 
had  sent  up  the  longest  petition  that  ever 
came  from  Cambridge  against  this  Budget, 
and,  in  justice  to  them,  he  must  add  his 
protest  to  those  which  had  already  been 
made  against  this  wanton  sacrifice  of  reve- 
nue. His  constituents  had  no  connection 
with  cotton,  coal,  or  iron  ;  and  there  was 
no  single  article  in  the  tariff  that  would 
benefit  them  ;  while  they  were  to  be  saddled 
with  an  addition  to  the  income  tax,  against 
which,  in  their  name,  he  must  add  his  firm 
but  he  feared  his  ineffectual  protest. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  could  not  admit  that 
taking  off  the  duty  would  have  no  bene* 
cial  effect  besides  reducing  ihe  price  to  the 
consumer.  He  thought  on  the  contrary 
that  great  benefit  would  result  from  the 


importation  of  articles  upon  which  French 
skill  and  taste  were  displayed.  They  would 
serve  as  models  for  the  guidance  of  our  own 
workmen  and  manufacturers,  and  ultimately 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  these  persons 
to  have  been  subjected  to  French  competi- 
tion, for  he  had  great  faith  in  their  power 
to  rival  any  French  productions. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  observed  that 
plenty  of  articles  came  into  this  country 
already  to  serve  as  models  for  imitation. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER asked  who  was  to  define  what  was 
meant  by  •*  plenty.'*  Was  the  law  to  step 
in  to  define  and  limit  the  meaning  of  the 
word  by  fixing  an  artificial  price.  His  pro- 
position was  to  leave  the  people  to  define 
it  for  themselves  by  leaving  it  to  the  natural 
level  of  supply  and  demand. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  his  pro- 
position  was  that  there  were  *'  plenty  for 
the  English  workpeople  to  take  example 
from,  and  he  still  adhered  to  his  statement. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  it  might  be  very 
convenient  for  the  merchants  of  London  to 
import  as  many  commodities  as  they  could ; 
but  as  regarded  the  needlewomen  of  this 
country,  of  whom  the  supply  was  already 
greater  than  the  demand,  it  was  clear  that 
they  had  arrived  at  the  lowest  natural  level. 
There  might,  however,  be  a  still  lower  level, 
for  in  India,  where  people  lived  for  almost 
nothing,  women  skilled  in  embroidery  could 
be  found  for  £4  a  year.  Upon  abstract 
principles  of  free  trade  no  doubt  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  right,  but  this 
was  a  peculiar  case,  and  should  be  consi- 
dered as  such. 

Mr.  VANSITTART  complained  that 
all  their  efforts  were  directed  to  the  pro« 
tection  of  foreigners,  while  they  cared 
nothing  for  their  own  workpeople.  A  gen- 
tleman told  him  that  he  went  over  to  Paris 
the  other  day  with  £700  in  his  pocket,  bult 
articles  were  so  dear  that  he  could  not  lay 
out  a  single  shilling.  There  was  no  lack 
of  employment  in  France,  but  they  were  to 
be  still  more  encouraged  here  ;  while  the 
Legislature  did  not  care  a  single  brass 
farthing  for  the  English  workers. 

"  Gutta  Percha,  Manufactures  of,  not 
moulded. 

Articles,  moulded. 

Lord  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  asked  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether,  now 
that  the  Customs  superintendence  was  to 
be  removed,  there  would  be  any  inspection  of 
things  imported  into  this  country  ;  for,  if 
■  he  was  rightly  informed,  things  had  been 
imported  into  this  country  which   would 
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greatly  abock  the  inodesij  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer. 

The  chancellor  op  the  KXCHE- 
QUER  said,  there  would  he  ample  power 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Customs  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  articles  such  as  those 
to  which,  no  doubt,  the  noble  Lord  had 
alluded. 

*'  Linen,  or  Linen  and  Cotton  Manufac- 
tures, as  denominated  in  the  TariflP.'! 

Colonel  TORRENS  inquired,  whether 
there  was  any  prospect  of  linen  yarns  being 
admitted  into  France  at  a  lower  rate  than 
20  or  25  per  cent.  He  was  assured  that 
it  was  impossible  to  export  that  article 
from  Ireland  to  France  except  at  a  much 
lower  rate  of  duty  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  in  1842,  when  there  was 
a  couslderablo  trade  with  France  in  linen 
yarns,  the  duties  were  from  15  to  20  per 
cent ;  but  there  was  no  specific  convention 
now  upon  that  point.  He  understood  the 
intention  to  be  to  follow  the  course  which 
had  been  pursued  in  England,  and  to  place 
the  duties  upon  half- manufactured  goods  in 
a  subordinate  relation  to  fully  manufac- 
tured goods.  He  therefore  inferred  that, 
as  the  duty  upon  linens  would  be  reduced 
to  a  limit  between  25  and  30  per  cent,  the 
duty  upon  linen  yarns  would  be  still  lower, 
were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the  French 
manufacturer. 

"  Opera  Glasses,  single  or  double." 

Mr.  VANSITTART  asked,  whether  it 
was  intended  to  admit,  under  the  Treaty, 
Berlin  opera  glasses,  which  were  much 
superior  to  the  French  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  Vote  which  the  Committee 
were  invited  to  concur  in,  took  no  cogni- 
sance of  origin. 

Jiesohed,  That  the  following  articles 
stand  part  of  the  proposed  Resolution 
[28th  February.] 

Cotton  MaDU&otores,  as  denominated  in  the 
Tarilf. 

Earthenware,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or 
described. 

Embroidery  and  Needlework,  as  denominated 
in  the  Tariff. 

Feathers,  as  denominated  in  the  Tariff. 

Flowers,  artificial. 

Fruit,  raw,  not  otherwise  enumerated. 

Grapes. 

Outta  Percha,  manufactures  of,  not  moulded. 

articles  moulded. 

Hair,  nuuiafikotures  of  Hair  or  ivoat's  Wool,  or 
of  Hair  or  Goat's  Wool  and  any  other  material, 
wboUy  or  in  part  made  up. 

finis  or  Bonnets,  namely, — of  Chip,  of  Bast, 
CsM,  or  Horsehair,  of  Straw — after  the  Slat  of 

L^d  William  Orahiun 


Of  Hair,  Wool,  or  Beaver. 

Of  Felt. 

Hats  of  Silk  or  Silk  Shag,  laid  upon  felt,  linen, 
or  other  material. 

Iron  and  Steel,  wrought  or  mannfectured, 
namely, — machinery,  wrought  castings,  tools,  cut- 
lery, and  other  manufactures  of  Iron  or  Steel  not 
enumerated. 

fancy  ornamental  articles  of  Iron  or 

Steel. 

manu&ctures  of,  coated  with  brass  or 

copper  by  any  galvanic  process. 

Jewels.  Emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones, 
set. 

Laco  and  articles  thereof,  as  denominated  in  the 
Tariff. 

Lead,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated. 

Leather  Manu&ctures  (except  gloyea),  as  deno- 
minated in  the  Tariff 

Gloves,  after  the  Ist  of  February,  1861. 

Linen,  or  Linen  and  Cotton  mannfiwtures,  as 
denominated  in  the  Tariff. 

Luoifers  of  Wood. 

of  Wax. 

Medlars. 

Morphia  and  its  Salta. 

Musical  Instruments,  as  denominated  in  the 
Tariff. 

Oil  of  Almonds. 

■  Bays. 

chemical,  essential,  or  perfumed,  as  de- 
nominated in  the  Tariff. 

Opera  Glasaea,  single  or  double. 

Pears,  raw. 

Percussion  Caps. 

Perfumery,  not  otherwise  enumerated. 

Quinces. 

Quinine,  Sulphate  of. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  *Silk,  Millinery,  or  Manufiiotui«a  of 
Silk,  or  of  Silk  and  any  other  material,  as  deno- 
minated in  the  Tariff,  stand  part  of  the  proposed 
Resolution.'* 

Sm  JOSEPH  PAXTON  in  risiog  to 
move  tbe  Amendment,  of  wbiob  he  had 
given  notice,  and  which  he  had  modified  io 
order  to  remove  certain  doubts  that  had 
been  expressed,  said  that  his  eonatituentf 
were  of  opinion  that  the  duties  upon  silk 
manufactures  had  been  given  up  in  order 
to  carry  ont  the  Treaty,  and  the  ioteresti 
involved  were  so  large  that  he  trusted  the 
Committee  would  give  him  the:r  attention 
for  a  little  while,  while  he  brought  their 
arguments  before  them  as  clearly  as  he  was 
able.  He  believed  that  there  were  about 
thirty  towns  and  villages  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk,  but  Coventry,  Maeeles- 
field,  Derby,  Spitalfields,  and  Manchester, 
were  the  chief  seats  of  the  manufactare. 
From  all  these  places  he  believed,  except 
Manchester,  there  had  been  petitions  to 
that  Houso  against  Jhe  present  proposition  ; 
but  from  Manchester  alone  his  hen.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Birmingham  had  presented 
a  petition  for  the  remission  of  the  doty. 
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Now,  on  looking  over  the  duties  on  silk  he 
found  thai  none  had  been  levied  on  the 
partienlar  urtieles  of  silk  manufacture  that 
were  produced  at  Manchester,  and  there- 
fore it  could  be  understood  why  the  manu- 
facturers at  that  place  could  afford  to  sup* 
port  the  proposition  of  the  Government. 
Last  year  the  duty  on  silk  amounted  to 
JB387.000,  and  £166.000  of  this  was 
levied  on  articles  similar  to  those  manu- 
factured by  his  constituents  at  Coventry, 
and  therefore  he  thought  they  had  a  right 
to  be  heard  on  this  question.  The  silk 
manufacturers  at  Coventry  had  been  for 
some  time  in  a  depressed  condition,  and 
when  the  intelligence  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  Treaty  arrived,  the  effect  was  com- 
pletely to  paralyze  the  trade.  As  soon  as 
the  aunouncement  was  made  the  Mayor  of 
Coventry  and  a  deputation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants waited  on  him  and  his  Colleague,  and 
the  Mayor  said  that  he  could  hardly  be 
answerable  for  the  safety  of  his  city  if  the 
duty  were  taken  off.  He  did  not  altogether 
concur  in  the  dismal  forebodings  of  the 
Mayor  ;  but  still  the  change  would  un- 
doubtedly strike  a  great  blow  at  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town  he  represented,^  and 
that  blow  was  the  more  felt,  that  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  object  of  the  remission  of 
the  duty  was  not  to  render  silk  cheaper, 
but  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  French 
manufacture.  Nor  must  the  Committee 
suppose  that  Coventry  was  a  place  which 
had  not  progressed  with  the  times.  In  1821 
the  population  of  Coventry  was  21,000 ;  in 
1859  it  was  42,000.  In  1840  there  were 
in  it  18,000  persons  employed  in  the  silk 
trade;  in  1860,  there  were  28,000.  In 
1840,  there  were  4,732  small  hand-looms ; 
at  the  present  time  there  were  only  500  ; 
but  of  steam-power  looms  there  were  6,650  ; 
and  while  in  the  former  year  the  production 
of  silk  ribbons  was  795,000  yards  per 
week,  it  was  now  no  less  than  2,300,000 
yards  per  week.  The  tax  on  silk  had 
never  been  considered  a  burdensome  one, 
but  to  be  in  fact  a  tax  upon  luxury  ;  and 
even  the  Liverpool  Financial  Reform  Asso- 
ciation, in  whose  steps  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  seemed  to  be  treading,  had 
declared  that  so  long  as  customs  duties 
were  levied  at  all  the  duty  on  silk  ought  to 
be  retained.  The  tax  was  15  per  cent. 
Ho  complained  that  while  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  sought  to  conciliate 
the  wine  and  spirit  merchants  in  the  matter 
of  drawback,  not  the  smallest  accommoda- 
tion had  been  given  to  his  constituents. 
At  present  their  trade  was  protected  by  a 


I  duty  of  about  16  percent;  and  if  8  per  cent 
of  that  duty  had  been  remitted  now,  and  the 
remaining  8  pes  cent  some  seven  or  eight 
years  hence,  they  might  have  been  able  to 
sustain  the  shock  ;  but  what  they  most 
complained  of  was,  that  they  had  been  bar- 
tered away  for  a  French  Treaty,  without 
the  prospect  of  receiving  any  compensation 
whatever.  He  himself  was  a  Free-trader, 
as  were  also  his  constituents;  and  they  were 
prepared  to  give  up  the  silk  duty  if  an  ar- 
rangement could  be  made  by  which  their 
productions  could  be  admitted  into  Franco 
upon  the  same  terms  as  those  of  France 
would  be  admitted  into  this  country.  But 
the  fact  was,  the  French  prohibited  the 
export  of  dyed  silks,  and  the  people  of 
Coventry  were  thus  prevented  from  com- 
peting with  them  in  the  finer  articles, 
which  were  principally  made  of  French  dyed 
silk.  A  great  deal  had  been  said  the  other 
night  about  corks,  but  this  was  exactly  the 
same  case.  They  were  about  to  admit  the 
manufactures  of  a  country  which  kept  a 
duty  on  the  raw  material.  In  fact  this 
was,  he  believed,  the  first  time  such  a  pro* 
position  had  ever  been  maintained.  In 
1845,  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  off  the  duty  on 
glass  in  order  to  give  an  advantage  to  the 
consumers  of  the  article  in  this  country  ; 
but  France  and  Belgium  made  the  better 
kinds  of  glass  at  that  time,  and  continue 
to  do  so  still.  He  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Chance,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  Birmingham,  in  which  that  gentleman 
complained  of  the  severity  of  the  competi* 
tion  he  had  to  sustain,  and  said  : — 

**'  Many  houses  have  sunk  under  it,  and  so  should 
we  have  done  if  we  had  not  taken  every  means  to 
beat  the  foreign  manufacturers." 

It  was  quite  true  that  Mr.  Chance's  firm  had 
succeeded,  but  he  had  one  of  the  largest  ea- 
tablishments  in  the  world  ;  and  where  there 
were  formerly  in  this  country  twenty  or 
twenty-five  large  glassworks,  there  were  not 
now  more  than  four  or  ^Ye.  The  silk  trade, 
and  that  of  Coventry  in  particular,  had  much 
reason  to  complain  that  their  interests  had 
been  overlooked  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
Treaty.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  St. 
Etienno  had  recently  voted  an  address  to 
the  Emperor,  in  which,  while  expressing 
their  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  ribands, 
one  of  their  staple  trades,  being  admitted 
into  England  free  of  duty,  remarked  that 
they  could  see  no  objection  to  the  free  im- 
portation of  ribands  into  France.  From 
that  it  might  be  reasonably  inferred  that, 
if  the  treaty  had  been  skilfully  negotiated 
on  our  side,  there  might  have  been  an 
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importation  of  ribands  into  France  on  equal 
terms  with  an  importation  of  those  of 
France  into  this  country.  The  riband  trade 
depended  much  on  fashion,  in  which  we 
inyariably  took  our  cue  from  the  French. 
In  this  country  we  could  make  all  the  com- 
moner sorts  of  ribands  better  than  the 
French,  and  it  was  desirable  that  no  ob- 
stacles should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  their 
admission  into  that  country.  His  consti- 
tuents, however,  believed  that  the  Treaty 
would  tend  so  seriously  to  prejudice  their 
trade  that  they  despaired  of  arresting  its 
declension.  He  would  conclude  by  moving 
the  following  Amendment : — 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  insert  after  the  word  ♦*  Tariflf,"  the  words 
"being  the  manufactures  of  and  imported  directly 
from  any  country  which  permits  the  free  impor- 
tation of  the  silk  manufactares  of  the  United 
Kingdom." 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted  :  " 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber  had  not  moved  his  Amendment  in  pre- 
cisely the  terms  of  his  notice  ;  but  though 
he  had  now  omitted  all  specific  notice  of 
the  Treaty  which  the  Committee  were  not 
considering,  the  Motion  had  clearly  a  sub- 
stantial reference  to  the  engagements  of 
that  Treaty.  It  did  not,  therefore,  appear 
to  him  to  be  one  that  he  could  fitly  report 
to  the  House,  and  he  should  therefore  de- 
cline to  accept  it. 

Mr.  AYRTON  suggested  that  the  diffi- 
culty might  be  got  over  by  moving  the  fol- 
lowing addition  to  the  original  Motion  in 
lieu  of  the  Amendment,  *'  being  manufac- 
tures of,  or  imported  directly  from,  any 
country  which  permits  the  free  importation 
of  the  silk  manufactures  of  the  United 
Kingdom." 

Sm  JOSEPH  PAXTON  accepted  this 
suggestion. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATB  wished  to  know  if 
the  Resolution  as  now  put  was  in  order  ?• 

The  chairman  :  Yes.  certainly. 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  hoped  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  not 
give  way  to  the  Motion  before  the  Com- 
mittee. The  constituents  of  tho  hon.  Mem- 
ber were  great  Free-traders  some  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  ago;  but  now,  when  the 
course  of  legislation  trenched  upon  their 
own  interests,  they  appealed  to  the  House 
for  tliat  consideration  which  was  then  re- 
fused to  others.  lie  (Mr.  Sclater-Booth), 
as  an  humble  Member  of  the  Conservative 
.  party,  thanked  the  Chancellor  of  the  E.\- 
chequer  for  sweeping  away  those  remnants 
Sir  J,  P<mton 


of  protection  which  had  deformed  oar  com- 
mercial system  for  so  many  years.  Thej 
had  long  been  led  to  expect  that  justice 
would  be  done  to  the  agricultural  interest  ; 
and  he  agreed  with  an  observation  that  fell 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  the  other  night, 
when  he  said,  so  far  as  abstract  principle 
was  concerned,  the  Conservatives,  and 
those  who  supported  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, ought  to  be  among  the  first  to  sup- 
port the  proposition  of  the  Government  in 
that  respect.  As  an  abstract  proposition, 
they  should  be  very  happy  to  further  the 
introduction  of  free-trade  principles  in  the 
tariff.  The  remission  of  the  silk  duties 
was  one  of  the  most  important  of  tbo  pro- 
positions of  the  present  scheme.  It  was 
one  from  which  many  people  expected  to 
derive  considerablo  advantages,  and  he 
hoped  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  not  give  way  upon  it. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  he  pre- 
sumed that  the  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had 
just  addressed  the  House,  had  spoken  as 
a  Conservative.  Now  he  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
was  an  older  Conservative  than  that  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  he  might,  therefore,  be 
forgiven,  when  he  observed,  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  wished  to  stand  well  as  a  Consenr- 
ative,  be  should  not  promote  internecine 
warfare  between  the  various  interests  of 
the  country.  He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  had 
made  considerable  sacrifices  to  a  sense  of 
duty  as  a  Conservative.  He  had  separated 
himself  from  old  friends,  and  oast  aside  the 
countenance  of  an  eminent  statesman  ;  hut 
he  had  acted  in  no  narrow  Bpirit,  but 
from  a  conviction  that  ho  was  sorving  na- 
tional interests.  It  was  because  he  be- 
lieved it  unwise  that  this  country  should 
be  made  to  depend  upon  foreigners  for  food 
that  he  had  adhered  to  Protectionist  opin* 
ions  in  1846  :  whether  he  had  been  mis- 
taken in  his  views  or.  not,  he  had,  at  all 
events,  not  acted  from  factious  motives; 
he  deprecated  the  idea  of  a  representative  of 
the  agricultural  interest  now  turning  ronnd 
upon  other  interests  in  a  revengeful  spirit, 
and  saying,  you  deprived  us  of  protection, 
you  exposed  us  wilfully  to  jeopardy,  and, 
although  we  have  been  preserved  through 
an  instrumentality  beyond  human  control, 
by  the  discovery  of  gold— though  we  do 
not  suffer  as  we  did  in  1850,  we,  in 
our  turn,  will  injure  you,  the  manufac- 
turers of  England,  in  any  manner  which  we 
can.  Tlint  was  not  true  Conservatism — if 
it  was.  Conservatism  was  an  empty  word. 
He  represented  a  mixed  constituency,  of 
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which  Bomo  50,000  or  60,000  were  en- 
gaged in  Bilk  manufactures,  and  ho  be- 
lieved that  they  were  fully  entitled  to  the 
protection  that  had  been  resenred  to  them 
by  Pitt,  by  Huskisson,  and,  up  to  the  pre- 
Bent  time,  by  the  measures  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  re- 
Tising  the  tariff  on  free- trade  principles, 
contmued  a  duty  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
on  silk,  on  account  of  the  special  disad- 
Tantages  under  which  the  Clnglish  9ilk 
trade  laboured,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
country  could  not  produce  the  raw  mate- 
rial. France  produced  the  finest  silk,  and 
was  close  to  Italy,  with  which  country 
France  was  drawing  her  relations  closer ; 
and  Italy  produced  a  quality  of  silk  supe- 
rior to  China,  India,  Turkey,  or  any  other 
quarter  of  the  world.  Mr.  Huskisson,  who 
was  thought  to  be  a  Free-trader,  consi- 
dered there  were  special  difficulties  to 
which  the  silk  trade  here  was  exposed  from 
inferiority  of  climate  and  water,  which  pre- 
vented our  dyeing  with  the  finest  tints. 
Mr.  Pitt's  Treaty  contained  a  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  silk  manufactures. 
Was  he  who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of 
equivalents  in  1786 — ^a  treaty  of  which 
the  present  was  pretended  to  be  an  imita- 
tion— an  unwise  statesman?  Mr.  Huskis- 
son, like  the  Emperor,  thought  a  duty  of 
30  per  cent  would  suffice  upon  the  import 
of  the  manufactured  articles  ;  but  Mr. 
Huskisson  took  the  duty  off  raw  silk 
as  a  compensation  for  the  effect  of 
the  abandonment  of  prohibition,  and  the 
chance  to  a  protective  duty  even  of  30 
per  cent.  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  steps 
to  put  down  smuggling,  and  thus,  al- 
though he  reduced  the  duty  to  15  and 
10  per  cent,  he  rendered  it  valid.  Each 
of  these  statesmen  thought  that  some 
amount  of  protection  was  necessary  to 
counterbalance  the  natural  advantages  of 
France  in  respect  to  silk.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  a  Free-trader,  but  with  him  it  was  a 
science  and  not  a  system;  he  thought  that 
the  English  silk  manufactures  required 
protection,  and  that  he,  as  a  Financier, 
should  be  the  better  for  a  revenue  of  some 
£300,000  a  year — a  revenue  raised  easily. 
The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not,  like  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  com- 
plain of  an  ignorant  patience  of  taxation, 
but  feared  rather  impatience  of  taxation. 
He  could  promise  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
roan  that  there  would  be  impatience  enough 
presently.  Was  it  a  matter  of  no  moment 
to  plunge  200,000  of  the  population  into  a 
state   of  dutress  and   destitution?     The 
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right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  he  could  not 
remember  any  step  in  the  progress  of  free 
trade  which  had  produced  suffering.  He 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  held  in  his  hand  an  ac- 
count of  the  distress  produced  in  the  silk 
trade  by  the  change  made  by  Mr.  Huskis« 
son  ;  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Grout  before 
the  Committee  of  1832,  it  appeared  that  be- 
fore that  change  in  1826  the  people  engaged 
in  the  trade  were  prosperous  and  happy, 
but  afterwards,  in  1832,  their  condition 
had  miserably  deteriorated.  Mr.  Brockle- 
hurst  also  stated,  before  the  same  Commit- 
tee of  that  House,  that  in  1826  the  work- 
men engaged  in  the  silk  trade  lived  in  com- 
fortably furnished  houses,  but  that  after 
Mr.  Huskisson 's  change  distress  set  in, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  part  with  all  their 
little  property  and  were  reduced  to  such 
destitution  that  hundreds  were  almost  with- 
out clothing  or  bed.  The  evidence  of  this 
witness  contained  this  remarkable  expres- 
sion— '*  They  are  a  miserable  and  ragged 
people."  He  himself  could  remember  the 
distressing  effect  of  the  change  in  the  silk 
duties,  made  in  1846  by  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  Coventry  and  Nuneaton,  two-thirds 
of  the  population  were  for  a  long  period  out 
of  work.  Yet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  been  pleased  to  say  that  in  no  in- 
stance had  free-trade  measures  produced 
distress.  The  silk  manufacturers  and  the 
operatives  whom  they  employed  felt  keenly 
that  the  injury  to  which  they  were  about 
to  be  exposed  did  not  result  from  the  free 
deliberations  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people;  they  openly  and  reasonably  ex- 
pressed their  conviction  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  acting  freely  on  their 
own  sense  of  what  English  interests  re- 
quired, but  that  they  were  contending  with 
two  Governments — the  Minister  of  the 
British  Crown  and  the  Government  of 
France — that  the  House  of  Commons  were 
in  danger  of  succumbing  to,  the  influence 
of  two  Crowns;  they  hoped  that  the  House 
would  vindicate  its  independent  sense  of 
duty  in  their  favour;  and  they  knew  that, 
even  after  the  first  pressure  of  this  Treaty 
was  passed,  the  great  bulk  of  the  articles 
they  produced  could  not  compete  with  their 
rivals  in  France  under  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent.  It  was  unfair  at  the  outset,  that 
under  the  Treaty  the  duties  on  the  im- 
portation of  silk  goods  from  France  were 
to  be  remitted  immediately,  while  any  ad- 
vantage which  the  people  of  Coventry  might 
obtain,  chimerical  as  this  was,  the  change  in 
the  French  tariff  would  be  delayed  till  lo6l. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Coventry  had  told 
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tbem  that  the  silk  trade  was  a  progressive 
trade.  Certainly,  he  did  not  represent  an 
idle  people.  They  did  not  impugn  the 
redaction  of  duty  made  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel;  but  it  was  wise  only  because  it  was 
accompanied  with  coiTesponding  advan- 
tages. If  they  compared  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  three  years  1844-5-6  with 
the  imports  of  the  Hhree  years  1856-7-8, 
they  would  find  that  the  import  of  French 
goods  bad  trebled,  while  the  export  on 
English  silk  fabrics  had  doubled.  It  had 
been  said  that  it  was  beneficial  to  re- 
duce import  duties.  Under  the  legislation 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  imports  of  these 
articles  had  trebled  while  the  exports  of 
this  country  had  doubled.  The  Govern- 
ment could  not  deny  this  fact,  nor  could 
they  justify  their  disturbance  of  an  arrange- 
ment so  obviously  beneficial  both  to  the  con- 
sumers and  the  producers  of  this  country. 
Granting  that  it  was  worth  while  to  con- 
ciliate the  goodwill  of  France,  how  could 
they  justify  the  retention  of  all  prohibi- 
tions against  the  introduction  of  mixed 
goods  into  France  for  the  first  eighteen 
months,  when  the  heaviest  pressure  would 
fall  upon  our  people,  the  free  imports  com- 
mencing in  the  spring,  and  thus  giving  tlie 
foreigner  the  command  of  our  domestic 
markets  ? — it  was  a  fact  which  he  re- 
gretted, that,  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
the  ladies  of  England,  the  manufacturers 
and  milliners  of  France  set  the  fashions 
for  England.  Hon.  Members  might  think 
that  a  foolish  fact,  and  beneath  their 
consideration,  but  it  was  a  fact  which 
vitally  affected  large  portions  of  the  Eng- 
lish silk  trade.  Had  the  Governments 
of  England  and  France  become  joint,  that 
we  were  about  to  concede  such  unfair 
advantages  to  that  country?  It  was  pro- 
posed thS  arbitrary  decrees  of  that  Power 
should  destroy  the  welfare  of  his  con- 
stituents ?  [Hear,  hear!]  He  was  not 
ashamed  of  expressing  these  sentiments. 
He  was  addressing  a  constituent  assem- 
bly, of  which  he  was  a  humble  Member ; 
some  might  be,  but  he  was  not,  too 
proud  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  repre- 
sentative. He  spoke,  not  as*  Mr.  Newde- 
gate,  but  as  one  of  tbe  Members  for  North 
Warwickshire.  If  the  Government  did  not 
require  the  assent  of  Parliament  to  this 
Treaty  —if  it  was  a  transaction  entirely 
within  the  prerogative  of  the  Grown — why 
did  they  insult  the  representatives  of  the 
people  by  asking  them  to  consider  pro- 
Visions  which  they  had  no  power  to  alter 
or  to  reject?     If  England  was  about  to 
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carry  out  free  trade  with  France,  then 
(should  France  likewise  adopt  free  trade  ia 
favour  of  England,  and  the  action  of  the 
two  Governments  ought  to  be  simulta- 
neous (t  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
insist  on  fair  play  for  the  labour  of  this 
country,  and  if  there  were  any  English 
spirit  left  in  the  House  of  Commons  they 
would  demand  reciprocity.  He  appealed 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,  who 
claimed  to  bo  a  friend  of  the  woi^ing 
classes,  to  protect  the  interests  of  those 
classes  by  insisting  on  the  adoption  of  free 
trade  by  France,  if  England  was  to  carry 
out  that  system  under  a  treaty  with  that 
Power.  The  hon.  Member  had  said,  at  a 
meeting  a  few  days  ago  at  Manchester, 
which  he  most  erroneously  implied  was 
unanimous  in  their  approbation  of  this 
Treaty,  ''As  regards  silk  and  other  articles, 
I  won*t  go  into  those  questions.  We  do  not 
want  convincing  on  all  these  points.  We 
are  agreed,  that  if  we  cannot  manufacture 
without  protective  duties  we  had  better 
shut   up.  [Hear,    hear!]       He    (Mr. 

Newdegate)  was  not  surprised  at  that 
cheer,  as  emanating  from  certain  hoo. 
Members;  he  knew  their  blind  devotion  to 
what  they  called  free  trade ;  but  he  would 
ask  if  such  was  their  devotion  to  free 
trade,  why  did  they  not  insist  upon  a  free 
trade  on  the  part  of  France  ?  How  could 
they  reconcile  with  their  system  of  free 
imports  the  retention  of  prohibition  by 
France  for  18  months,  and  then  the  im- 
position of  protective  duties  of  30  and  25 
per  cent  ?  All  the  present  Motion  asked 
was,  that  there  should  be  a  change  in 
France  simultaneous  and  similar  to  that 
in  England.  Perhaps  hon.  Members  might 
be  afraid  of  interrupting  the  friendly  rela- 
tions which,  it  was  said,  existed  between 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  their  negotiator.  Mr.  Cobden  hod 
written  about  the  affairs  of  Russia  and 
Turkey?  And  in  a  pamphlet  he  published 
in  1836  on  that  subject,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber showed  his  democratic  devotion  to 
despotism,  by  expressing  his  opinion  that 
the  encroachments  of  Russia  by  no  means 
affected  the  interests  of  England  so  vitally 
as  some  writers  imagined.  So  enamoured 
was  the  hon.  Member  with  the  despotism  of 
Russia,  that  hs  would  have  ceded  Turkey 
at  once  to  her  possession.  Mr.  Cobden 
further  said,  that  he  claimed  for  the  Man- 
chester manufacturers  the  right  of  put- 
ting this  matter  entirely  on  a  footing 
of  self-interest;  that  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  they  were  called 
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which  some  50,000  or  60,000  were  en- 
gaged in  silk  manufactures,  and  ho  be- 
lieved that  they  were  fully  entitled  to  the 
Srotection  that  had  been  reserved  to  them 
y  Pitt,  by  Huskisson,  and,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  by  the  measures  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  re- 
vising the  tariff  on  free- trade  principles, 
contmued  a  duty  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
on  silk,  on  account  of  the  special  disad- 
vantages under  which  the  English  silk 
trade  laboured,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
country  could  not  produce  the  raw  mate- 
rial. France  produced  the  finest  silk,  and 
was  close  to  Italy,  with  which  country 
France  was  drawing  her  relations  closer  ; 
and  Italy  produced  a  quality  of  silk  supe- 
rior to  China,  India,  Turkey,  or  any  other 
quarter  of  the  world.  Mr.  Huskisson,  who 
was  thought  to  be  a  Free-trader,  consi- 
dered there  were  special  difBculties  to 
which  the  silk  trade  here  was  exposed  from 
inferiority  of  climate  and  water,  which  pre- 
vented our  dyeing  with  the  Bnest  tints. 
Mr.  Pitt's  Treaty  contained  a  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  silk  manufactures. 
Was  he  who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of 
equivalents  in  1786 — ^a  treaty  of  which 
the  present  was  pretended  to  be  an  imita- 
tion— an  unwise  statesman?  Mr.  Huskis- 
son, liko  the  Emperor,  thought  a  duty  of 
30  per  cent  would  suffice  upon  the  import 
of  the  manufactured  articles  ;  but  Mr. 
Huskisson  took  the  duty  off  raw  silk 
as  a  compensation  for  the  effect  of 
the  abandonment  of  prohibition,  and  the 
chance  to  a  protective  duty  even  of  30 
per  cent.  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  steps 
to  put  down  smuggling,  and  thus,  al- 
though he  reduced  the  duty  to  15  and 
10  per  cent,  he  rendered  it  valid.  Each 
of  these  statesmen  thought  that  some 
amount  of  protection  was  necessary  to 
counterbalance  the  natural  advantages  of 
France  in  respect  to  silk.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  a  Free-trader,  but  with  him  it  was  a 
science  and  not  a  system;  he  thought  that 
the  English  silk  manufactures  required 
protection,  and  that  he,  as  a  Financier, 
should  be  the  better  for  a  revenue  of  some 
£300,000  a  year — a  revenue  raised  easily. 
The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not,  like  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  com- 
plain of  an  ignorant  patience  of  taxation, 
but  feared  rather  impatience  of  taxation. 
He  could  promise  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man tliat  there  would  be  impatience  enough 
presently.  Was  it  a  matter  of  no  moment 
to  plunge  200,000  of  the  population  into  a 
state   of  distress  and   destitution?     The 
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right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  he  could  not 
remember  any  step  in  the  progress  of  free 
trade  which  had  produced  suffering.  He 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  held  in  his  hand  an  ac- 
count of  the  distress  produced  in  the  silk 
trade  by  the  change  made  by  Mr.  Huskis- 
son ;  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Grout  before 
the  Committee  of  1832,  it  appeared  that  be- 
fore that  change  in  1826  the  people  engaged 
in  the  trade  were  prosperous  and  happy, 
but  afterwards,  in  1832,  their  condition 
had  miserably  deteriorated.  Mr.  Brockle- 
hurst  also  stated,  before  the  same  Commit- 
tee of  that  House,  that  in  1826  the  work- 
men engaged  in  the  silk  trade  lived  in  com- 
fortably furnished  houses,  but  that  after 
Mr.  Huskisson's  change  distress  set  in, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  part  with  all  their 
little  property  and  were  reduced  to  such 
destitution  that  hundreds  were  almost  with- 
out clothing  or  bed.  The  evidence  of  this 
witness  contained  this  remarkable  expres- 
gion — '*  They  are  a  miserable  and  ragged 
people."  He  himself  could  remember  the 
distressing  effect  of  the  change  in  the  silk 
duties,  made  in  1846  by  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  Coventry  and  Nuneaton,  two-thirds 
of  the  population  were  for  a  long  period  out 
of  work.  Yet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  been  pleased  to  say  that  in  no  in- 
stance had  free-trade  measures  produced 
distress.  The  silk  manufacturers  and  the 
operatives  whom  they  employed  felt  keenly 
that  the  injury  to  which  they  were  about 
to  be  exposed  did  not  result  from  the  free 
deliberations  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people;  they  openly  and  reasonably  ex- 
pressed their  conviction  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  acting  freely  on  their 
own  sense  of  what  English  interests  re- 
quired, but  that  they  were  contending  with 
two  Governments — the  Minister  of  the 
British  Crown  and  the  Government  of 
France — that  the  House  of  Commons  were 
in  danger  of  succumbing  to,  the  influence 
of  two  Crowns;  they  hoped  that  the  House 
would  vindicate  its  independent  sense  of 
duty  in  their  .favour;  and  they  knew  that, 
even  after  the  first  pressure  of  this  Treaty 
was  passed,  the  great  bulk  of  the  articles 
they  produced  could  not  compete  with  their 
rivals  in  France  under  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent.  It  was  unfair  at  the  outset,  that 
under  the  Treaty  the  duties  on  the  im- 
portation of  silk  goods  from  France  were 
to  be  remitted  immediately,  while  any  ad- 
vantage which  the  people  of  Coventry  might 
obtain,  chimerical  as  this  was,  the  change  in 
the  French  tariff  would  be  delayed  till  1B61. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Coventry  had  told 
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them  that  the  Bilk  trade  was  a  progressiye 
trade.  Certainly,  he  did  not  represent  an 
idle  people.  They  did  not  impugn  the 
reduction  of  duty  made  hy  Sir  Rohert 
Peel;  hut  it  was  wise  only  hecnuse  it  was 
accompanied  with  corresponding  advan- 
tages. If  they  compared  tlie  imports  and 
exports  of  the  three  years  1844-5-6  with 
the  imports  of  the  Hhree  years  1856-7-8, 
they  would  find  tliat  the  import  of  French 
goods  had  trebled,  while  the  export  on 
English  silk  fabrics  had  doubled.  It  had 
been  said  that  it  was  beneficial  to  re- 
duce import  duties.  Under  the  legislntiou 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  imports  of  these 
articles  had  trebled  while  the  exports  of 
this  country  had  doubled.  The  Govern- 
ment could  not  deny  this  fact,  nor  could 
they  justify  their  disturbance  of  an  arrange- 
ment so  obviously  beneficial  both  to  the  con- 
sumers and  the  producers  of  this  country. 
Granting  that  it  was  worth  while  to  con- 
ciliate the  goodwill  of  France,  how  could 
they  justify  the  retention  of  all  prohibi- 
tions against  the  introduction  of  mixed 
goods  into  France  for  the  first  eighteen 
months,  when  the  heaviest  pressure  would 
fall  upon  our  people,  the  free  imports  com- 
mencing in  the  spring,  and  thus  giving  the 
foreigner  the  command  of  our  domestic 
markets  ? — it  was  a  fact  which  he  re- 
gretted, that,  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
the  ladies  of  England,  the  manufacturers 
and  milliners  of  France  set  the  fashions 
for  England.  Hon.  Members  might  think 
that  a  foolish  fact,  and  beneath  their 
consideration,  but  it  was  a  fact  which 
vitally  affected  large  portions  of  the  Eng- 
lish silk  trade.  Had  the  Governments 
of  England  and  France  become  joint,  that 
we  were  about  to  concede  such  unfair 
advantages  to  that  country?  It  was  pro- 
posed th§  arbitrary  decrees  of  that  Power 
should  destroy  the  welfare  of  his  con- 
stituents ?  [Hear,  hear!]  He  was  not 
ashamed  of  expressing  these  sentiments. 
He  was  addressing  a  constituent  assem- 
bly, of  which  ho  was  a  humble  Member; 
some  might  be,  but  he  was  not,  too 
pi*oud  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  repre- 
sentative. He  spoke,  not  as'  Mr.  Newde- 
gate,  but  as  one  of  the  Members  for  North 
Warwickshire.  If  the  Government  did  not 
require  the  assent  of  Parliament  to  this 
Treaty  —if  it  was  a  transaction  entirely 
within  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown — why 
did  they  insult  the  representatives  of  the 
people  by  asking  them  to  consider  pro- 
jjiioDa  which  they  had  no  power  to  luter 
"^^^     reject?    If  England  was  about  to 
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carry  out  free  trade  with  France,  ihea 
should  France  likewise  adopt  free  trade  ia 
favour  of  England,  and  the  action  of  the 
two  Governments  ought  to  be  simnlta- 
neous  It  was  the  duty  of  tlic  House  to 
insist  on  fair  play  for  the  labour  of  this 
country,  and  if  there  were  any  English 
spirit  left  in  the  House  of  Commons  thej 
would  demand  reciprocity.  He  appealed 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,  who 
claimed  to  be  a  friend  of  the  working 
classes,  to  protect  the  interests  of  those 
classes  by  insisting  on  the  adoption  of  free 
trade  by  Franco,  if  England  was  to  carry 
out  that  system  under  a  treaty  with  that 
Power.  The  hon.  Member  had  said,  at  a 
meeting  a  few  days  ago  at  Manchester, 
which  he  most  erroneoasly  implied  was 
unanimous  in  their  approbation  of  this 
Treaty,  "As  regards  silk  and  other  articles, 
I  won't  go  into  those  questions.  We  do  not 
want  convincing  on  all  these  points.  We 
are  agreed,  that  if  we  cannot  manufactnre 
without  protective  duties  we  had  better 
shut  up.*'  [Hear,  hear!]  He  (Ur. 
Newdegate)  was  not  surprised  at  that 
cheer,  as  emanating  from  certain  hon. 
Members;  he  knew  their  blind  devotion  to 
what  they  called  free  trade ;  but  he  would 
ask  if  such  was  their  devotion  to  free 
trade,  why  did  they  not  insist  upon  a  free 
trade  on  the  part  of  France  ?  How  could 
they  reconcile  with  their  system  of  free 
imports  the  retention  of  prohibition  bj 
France  for  IS  months,  and  then  the  im- 
position of  protective  duties  of  30  and  25 
per  cent  ?  All  the  present  Motion  asked 
was,  that  there  should  be  a  change  io 
France  simultaneous  and  similar  to  that 
in  England.  Perhaps  hon.  Members  might 
be  afraid  of  interrupting  the  friendly  rela- 
tions which,  it  was  said,  existed  between 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  their  negotiator.  Mr.  Cobden  had 
written  about  the  affairs  of  Russia  and 
Turkey  ?  And  in  a  pamphlet  he  published 
in  1836  on  that  subject,  the  hon.  Mem* 
bcr  showed  his  democratic  devotion  to 
despotism,  by  expressing  his  opinion  that 
the  encroachments  of  Russia  by  no  means 
aflTected  the  interests  of  England  so  vitally 
as  some  writers  imagined.  So  enamoured 
was  the  hon.  Member  with  the  despotism  of 
Russia,  that  h^  would  have  ceded  Torkej 
at  once  to  her  possession.  Mr.  Cobden 
further  said,  that  he  claimed  for  the  Man- 
chester manufacturers  the  right  of  put- 
ting .this  matter  entirely  on  a  footing 
of  self-interest;  that  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  they  were  called 
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upon  to  preserre  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  the  world.  That  Constantinople  would 
be  a  better  customer  to  them  if  held  by 
Russia.  He  commended  the  Government 
of  Russia,  because  wealthy  merchants  wore 
eiempted  from  corporal  punishment  in  that 
country,  to  which  the  less  wealthy  were 
liable.  Mr.  Cobden  seemed  about  as  con- 
sistent in  bis  attachment  to  personal  free- 
dom as  this  Treaty  was  with  the  system 
of  free  trade.  The  hon.  Qentleman  was 
well  spoken  of  at  Manchester ;  but  curious 
reports  were  current  there  respecting  him. 
It  was  said  that  so  complete  was  the^  ad- 
miration felt  by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Cob- 
den), that  adrocate  of  democratic  doctrines 
— so  entirely  was  he  ipris  with  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  and  his  system — that 
be  had  declared — notwithstanding  the  re- 
strictions upon  the  liberty  of  the  French 
press,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Chambers  were  what  Fie  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate)  was  afraid  that  House  was  becoming, 
mtre  registration  offices  for  the  decrees  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French— that  he  (Mr. 
Cobden)  could  not  discover  what  the  peo- 
ple of  France  had  to  complain  of.  Such 
were  the  reports,  current  in  Manchester 
respecting  Mr.  Cobden,  where,  if  anywhere, 
that  hon.  Member  was  well  spoken  of. 
He  asked  the  Government  to  justify 
this — that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  when  the  fashions  wero  coming  in, 
France  should  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  of  England  for  retaining  pro- 
hibition against  the  admission  into  France 
of  the  great  bulk  of  English  silk  good.<,  while 
we  were  to  open  the  ports  of  this  country  to 
the  imports  of  France  immediately  wc  were 
to  sanction  for  eighteen  months  the  reten- 
tion by  France  of  prohibition  against  the 
great  body  of  our  goods,  and  after  that  the 
levy  by  France  of  double  the  duty  that  we 
were  about  to  abandon,  and  then  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent  for  the  remainder  of  the  ten 
years.  This  was  simply  offering  up  the 
interests  of  his  (Mr.  Newdegate's)  con- 
stituents as  a  holocaust  to  foreign  political 
arrangements.  He  would  remind  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham,  that,  in  reply  to 
a  communication  from  certain  working 
men,  he  had  used  strong  language  with  re- 
gard to  the  effects  which  "  the  miserable 
complfcations  of  foreign  affairs"  exercise 
vpon  the  condition  of  the  industrious 
classes  in  this  country ;  and  that  in  his 
letter  of  last  year  to  the  delegates  of  the 
trade  of  Glasgow,  ho  had  stated,  that  if  he 
were  a  younger  man  and  in  their  position 
he  would  emigrate  either  to  the  United 


States  or  to  some  of  the  British  colonies, 
and  recommended  them  to  do  so.  He 
would  ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham whether  this  Treaty  did  not  promise 
to  afford  a  severe  instance  of  the  misery 
of  being  mixed  up  with  foreign  complica- 
tions ?  He  would  ask  the  House  of 
Commons  whether  they  would  sanction  the 
shutting  up  of  the  silk-trade  mills  as  re- 
commended by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham ?  and  whether  the  House  in- 
tended by  their  conduct  to  enforce  the  hon. 
Member's  recommendation,  that  the  work- 
ing men  of  this  country  should  be  forced  to 
emigrate  ?  This  showed  how  arbitrary 
might  become  a  system  which  considered 
only  the  consumer,  but  would  bo  bitter  in 
its  effects  on  interests  which  had  been  cared 
for  by  stateamen  whose  policy  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  pretended  to  imi- 
tate. The  legislation  of  that  House  would 
bo  harsh,  if,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  two 
Governments,  they  failed  to  grant  to  the 
silk  trade  that  substantial  justice  which 
could  only  be  afforded  by  a  fair  system  of 
exchange. 

Mr.  turner  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Coventry  (Sir  Joseph  Paxton) 
had  stated  that  all  the  silk  trade  were 
unanimous  against  that  part  of  the  Treaty 
which  related  to  silk,  with  one  exception-* 
Manchester.  He  (Mr.  Turner)  was  proud 
to  say  it  was  so.  It  might  be  said  that 
this  Treaty  or  Budget  was  such  a  Man- 
chester treaty  or  budget  that  the  people 
of  Manchester  were  bound  to  support  it  in 
all  its  particulars.  He  was  glad  to  say 
that  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce had  expressed  a  unanimous  opinion 
in  favour  of  this  Budget.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  memorial  on  the  same  subject, 
dated  November,  1852,  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  from  the  silk 
trade  of  Manchester.  The  memorial  set 
forth  that  their  trade  was  in  a  depressed 
condition,  that  the  workpeople  were  not 
fully  employed,  and  that  that  branch  of 
manufacture  was  almost  stationary.  They 
went  on  to  say  that  was  owing  chiefly  to 
the  limited  nature  of  the  foreign  demand 
for  their  goods,  and  they  were  of  opinion 
that  was  attributablo  to  the  high  protective 
duty,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  create  an 
impression  that  England  is  unable  to  com- 
pete with  continental  silk  manufacturers, 
and  thus  to  throw  the  trade  almost  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  the  French  and 
Swiss.  Now  he  (Mr.  Turner)  was  of  opin- 
ien  that  if  the  Manchester  manufacturers 
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either  of  silk,  cotton,  or  any  other  hraiich 
could  not  maintain  their  position  against 
competition  with  foreign  nations,  it  iras 
time  for  them  to  turn  their  attention  to 
some  other  hranch  of  huainess  ;  and  he 
firmly  believed  that  instead  of  their  being 
injured  by  competition,  they  would  be 
stimulated,  as  they  had  always  been  by 
competition,  to  renew  exertions  in  trade. 

Sib  EDWARD  QROGAN,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  city  which  still  carried  ou  a 
rather  extensive  trade  in  silk,  would  give 
his  support  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Coventry.  Without  entering  into 
the  Treaty,  he  did  say  that  when  ho  re- 
membered the  success  which  attended  the 
representations  made  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  the  French  Government 
in  respect  of  the  injury  that  would  be  in- 
flicted on  the  spirit  trade  by  the  propo- 
sition of  the  French  Government,  he  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wduld  be  in- 
duced to  bring  the  claims  of  the  silk  trade 
also  under  the  consideration  of  the  French 
Government,  in  order  to  obtain  some  modi- 
fication. One  peculiar  hranch  of  the  silk 
trade  in  Dublin  was  poplin,  the  manu* 
fiacture  of  which  was  tolerably  extensive, 
and  which  was  a  very  superior  article,  but 
was  at  present  prohibited  in  France.  He 
had  received  a  communication  from  a  large 
poplin  manufacturer,  stating  that  that 
branch  carried  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Russia,  Germany,  and  Prussia  ;  that 
they  would  be  able  at  a  moderate  duty  to 
carry  on  a  trade  with  France,  but  that 
the  duty  at  present  levied  on  its  impor- 
tation into  France  amounted  to  all  but  a 
prohibition. 

Mr.  bright  said,  he  would  not  long 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  laid  very  heavy  charges 
at  their  door — he  said  that  they  had  no 
principle  of  justice  and  no  feeling  of  bene- 
volence towards  a  portion  of  the  people. 
That,  indeed,  was  the  very  least  of  what 
he  said  during  a  long  speech.  Another 
delusion  also  appeared  to  occupy  his  mind, 
that  he  (Mr.  Bright)  and  others  could  in- 
fluence the  Legislature  of  France.  Well, 
he  must  say  he  found  it  quite  hard  enough 
to  do  his  duty  towards  his  constituents  in 
his  own  country  without  any  reference  to 
France.  As  for  the  Amendment  before 
the  Committee,  its  effect,  to  put  it  in  brief 
terms,  was  that  we  were  not  to  take 
•nythtog  free  from  France  or  from  any 
'^•r  country,  unless  France  or  that  other 
try  took  something  or  everything 
Ur,  Turner 


from    us.     Suppose    we    were    to    apply 
that   principle   to  com,  what  then?    Ai 
regarded  France,  now  there  was  a  sliding 
scale  on  the  importation  of  corn.  We  have 
no  sliding  scale  here,  but  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman carried  his  Resolution  he  would  be 
quite  in  order,  and  it  would  be  a  consistent 
proposition  to  propose  another  Resolotios 
that  we  should  take  no  more  cattle  or  com 
from  France  unless  France  consented  to 
have  corn  and  cattle  from  us.  He  believed 
tho   people   of   Coventry    were   labouring 
under  a  great  delusion  in  thinking  that  (to 
use  a    favourite  Protectionist  term)  (bej 
should  be  *'  inundated  "  with  French  silks; 
nor  could  he  see  why  the  French  people 
might   not  suffer   themselves    to    be  led 
away    by    a    similar    fallacy    that   tbej 
would  be  inundated  with  the  silks  of  Co- 
ventry.    He  could  not  see  how  the  ssme 
articles   could    be    exported  from  Frsnce 
to  England  and  from  England  to  France 
nt    the    same    time,  and    leave   a  profit 
to  the   manufacturers   in    hoth  countries. 
What  were  the  facts  of  the  silk  manofac- 
ture  for  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Co- 
ventry was  so  alarmed  ?       The  English 
manufacturers  bought   their  raw  silk  u 
cheaply  as  the  French  manufacturers  bought 
theirs,  for  France  could  not  grow  all  the 
silk  it  required,  but  imported  it  from  Chios 
and  Italy.     Well,  in  what  other  element  of 
cost  was  there  such  a  difference  ?  It  conld 
not  be  said  we  were  not  superior  to  France 
in  reopect  of  machinery.   A  phantom  haunt- 
ed many  of  late  regarding  the  sending  of 
our  coals  to  France.   Well,  at  any  rate,  we 
had  our  coals  for  our  manufacturers  on  the 
spot,  and   so    considerably  cheaper.     la 
cotton  and  in  all  other  manufactures  the 
machinery  producing   power  was  cheaper 
here  than  in  any  other  country.    Another 
element  in  the  cost  of  production  was  the 
wages  of  labour;  but  here  too  any  one  con- 
versant with  the  condition   of  France  of 
late  years  must  know  that  the  wages  of 
labour  there,  as  well  as  here,  were  on  the 
increase.      As  to  the  respective  abilities  of 
the  French  and  English  workmen,  he  had 
never  spoken  to  any  gentleman  able  to 
form  a  judgment  on  the  subject  who  was 
not  of  opinion  that  an  English  workmaius 
any  department  of  mere  labour— not  de- 
sign— was  superior  to  a  French  workosn. 
As  to  design  and  skill,  there  was  do  ap- 
preciable difference  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.    There  were   many  trsdes  in  lhi» 
country  which  were  furnished  with  ^^^Y, 
designs  by  Frenchmen  residing  in  EngU^wJ 
and  indeed  a  man  might  easily  briog  ir^ 
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France  tbe  best  and  newest  designs,  were  he 
so  inclined,  at  little  or  no  cost  of  carriage,  in 
his  earpet-bag  or  portmanteau.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Coyentry  spoke  of 
the  increase  in  prosperity  and  population 
of  Coyentry  during  late  years.  Well,  but 
did  not  this  show  the  great  enterprise,  in- 
dustry, skill,  and  capital  of  her  manufac- 
turers, and  their  Tast  command  of  ma- 
chinery power — all  tending  to  establish 
what  no  one  could  doubt — their  complete 
success  ?  He  ventured  to  say  that  if  his 
hon.  Friend  came  here  in  ten  years  to 
come,  as  he  (Mr.  Bright)  hoped  his  hon. 
Friend  would,  he  would  admit  that  the 
progress  of  tbe  trade  in  Coventry  was  even 
greater  in  the  interval.  Protection  not 
only  made  arts  and  manufactures  wither 
and  decay,  but  it  also  seemed  to  enfeeble 
the  mind  and  reasoning  powers  of  those 
who  were  subject  to  its  influence.  In  its 
advocates  there  was  an  utter  want  of  logic, 
an  absence  of  faith,  and  a  giving  way  to 
terror,  of  which  even  children  ought  to  be 
ashamed.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  challenged 
any  Member  to  point  out  a  single  class  of 
operatives  or  capitalists  which  had  l^en 
deteriorated  during  the  last  ten  years  by 
the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  our 
legislation;  and,  indeed,  it  roust  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  few  who  still  upheld  such 
principles  practically  every  day  of  their 
lives  condemned  them.  He  was  glad  to 
hear  a  Member  for  an  agricultural  county 
(Mr.  Sclater-Booth)  say,  that  after  the 
principles  of  free  trade  hnd  been  applied 
to  agriculture,  it  was  fair  they  should  be 
applied  to  manufactures.  He  (Mr.  Bright) 
thought  the  argument  irresistible.  They 
had  applied  the  principles  of  free  trade  to 
agriculture,  against  the  strong  opiniona 
of  the  agricultural  class.  They,  the  agri- 
cultural class,  were  mistaken,  and  so  were 
many  of  the  manufacturing  class  now. 
Events  had  shown  how  false  the  prediction 
of  the  working  of  those  principles  had  been 
in  the  case  of  the  land,  and  that  they  had 
been  not  pernicious,  but  eminently  bene- 
ficial. Therefore  he  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Coventry  would  take  courage, 
and  when  he  went  down  to  his  constituency, 
tell  them  that  be  bad  great  i-eason  to  think 
those  dangers  had  been  much  over-stated, 
and  be  trusted  that  in  future  meetings, 
his  hon.  Friend  would  have  the  satisfaction 
of  telling  them  that  though  ho  had  made 
this  final  and  hopeless  effort  on  their  behalf, 
he  must  then  congratulate  them  that  he  had 
failed,  and  that  they  had  been  compelled  to 


enter  on  equal  terms  with  their  foreign 
competitors  upon  the  field  of  enterprise 
opened  to  them  by  the  proposal  now  laid 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham,  with  all  his  eloquence,  and  by 
all  the  numerous  speeches  he  had  made  on 
Lancashire  platfoinns  and  in  that  House, 
had  never  been  able  to  persuade  the  work- 
ing men  of  England  to  adopt  the  free- 
trade  dogmas  he  had  announced.  He  had 
never  been  able  to  persuade  the  people  he 
was  fond  of  calling  the  most  enlightened 
in  the  world — the  people  of  the  United 
States — to  accept  them.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber most,  therefore,  excuse  him  if  he 
pleaded  the  cause  of  a  people  as  benighted 
as  those  of  the  United  States  or  of  France. 
The  dogmas  of  free  trade,  as  laid  down  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,  had 
never  been  adopted  by  any  people  in  the 
world.  It  deserved  some  consideration, 
whether  this  abstract  theory  was  applicable 
to  all  conditions  of  men.  They  were  told 
that  every  one  who  spoke  against  free 
trade  gave  himself  up  to  an  idle  fallacy. 
The  memorial  from  Manchester  stated  that 
the  Englisk  silk  manufacturers  were  not 
protected,  and  that  French  silks  were  found 
all  over  the  world.  Was  that  logic  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  free- trade  dogma  the  manu- 
facture ought  to  flourisb  where  there  was  no 
protection  ;  and  where  prohibition  existed, 
to  go  to  the  dogs.  Yet,  where  prohibition 
existed  it  flourished  and  increased  ;  in 
France  it  had  increased  three-fold  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  while  here,  with 
ail  our  free-trade  notions,  it  had  scarcely 
progressed  at  all.  There  was  not  only  no 
logic  in  the  Manchester  memorial,  but  ab- 
solute nonsense.  He  would  ask  whether 
-the  Free-traders  were  always  as  correct  as 
they  thought  themselves  ?  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber alluded  to  the  importation  of  food. 
Here,  by  thinking  their  dogma  must  have 
an  universal  application,  they  were  led  into 
the  most  extraordinary  contradictions.  The 
soil  of  England  could  not  produce  enough 
food  for  the  people  ;  this  fact  at  one  placed 
it  in  a  different  position  to  other  imports. 
Would  the  hon.  Member  say  there  were  not 
weavers  enough  in  the  country  to  supply 
it  with  textile  manufactures  ?  There  might 
be  ploughmen  enough,  but  there  was  not 
land  enough  to  grow  the  food  of  the  people. 
We  had  not  in  food  the  two  things  which 
were  necessary  to  be  combined  to  make 
unlimited  production — the  material  to  work 
upon  and  the  labour  to  work  with ;  and 
therefore  the  same  principle  was  not  appli- 
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argued  upon  the  broadest  grounds  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  both  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  who 
had  taken  the  Committee  back  one  or  two 
generations  into  the  past,  and  who  had  put 
rorward  yiews  and  opinions  which,  if  they 
were  good  for  anything,  went  to  the  very 
root  of  the  course  of  legislation  which  we 
had  been  pursuing  for  the  last  eighteen 
years.  It  might  indeed,  after  the  speech 
which  they  had  just  heard,  be  very  fairly 
said  that  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  was  a  Protectionist  —  nay,  some- 
thing more  than  a  Protectionist,  for  he 
seemed  to  be  an  advocate  of  the  principle 
of  setting  up  State  warehouses  such  as 
those  which  he  had  pointed  out  were  esta- 
blished in  Lyons,  in  which  by  the  provi- 
dence of  Government  a  supply  of  the  raw 
material  was  provided  for  the  manufac- 
turer. The  original  tone  of  the  debates  on 
free  trade  had,  in  fact,  been  revived  in  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  by  whom 
the  hon.  Member  for  Warwickshire,  who 
had  himself  gone  tolerably  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Protection,  had  been  completely 
distanced.  He  was  quite  sure,  if  the  mind 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Warwickshire  was 
capable  of  admitting  sentiments  so  ignoble 
as  those  of  mortification  at  finding  himself 
outdone  in  a  career  which  he  believed  was 
especially  his  own,  he  must  now  be  sufiFer- 
ing  tortures  hardly  to  be  described  at 
seeing  himself  so  completely  distanced  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets. 
The  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
had  displayed  qualities  which  would  have 
been  invaluable  at  an  earlier  day,  but  he 
was  afraid  that  now  they  were  completely 
thrown  away,  like  flowers  *'  wasting  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air.'*  The  hon. 
Member  had  caught,  he  would  not  say  the 
slang,  but  the  whole  vocabulary  which  be- 
longed to  the  days  when  the  sanctuaries  of 
protection  were  assailed  by  the  profane 
hands  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  Free  trade,  he 
said,  was  all  theory,  and  the  views  he  ad- 
vanced were  those  of  a  practical  man;  and 
then  he  talked  of  the  heartlessncss  of  the 
adherents  of  free  trade.  This  was  exactly 
the  language  used  in  the  debates  of  1825, 
when  Mr.  Huskisson,  now  pointed  to  with 
approval  as  a  model  wise  legislator,  was 
accused  not  only  of  being  a  hard-hearted 
metaphysician,  but  of  having  the  senti- 
ments  of  the  devil  in  his  breast.  With  the 
exception  of  the  reference  to  that  parti- 
cular personage,  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  quite  came 
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up  to  any  of  the  denunciations  previously 
prononnced.  He  drew  a'^sad  and  deplor- 
able picture  of  the  sufferings  of  those  whose 
labours  had  heen  displaced,  but  naturally 
forgot  to  inquire  whether  any  labour  had 
been  displaced.  The  hon.  Member  spoke 
of  the  difficulties  incidental  to  the  trade, 
as  if  when  protection  existed  in  that 
branch  of  industry  it  was  a  Poradise, 
and  every  man  was  sure  of  a  fair  day's 
wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  the  silk  trade  and  protection 
had  always  existed  together.  But  what 
was  the  truth  of  the  matter?  The  silk 
manufacture  took  root  in  England  centuries 
before  the  time  of  protection.  It  flourished 
in  England  in  the  17th  century,  and  it 
was  only  after  it  came  to  be  protected,  in 
1697,  that  it  began  to  droop,  and  to  depend 
on  logislative  aid.  Was  there  suffering 
then — no  displaced  labour  ?  Had  the  hon. 
Member  no  compassion  for  the  evil  fortune 
which  attended  his  favourite  system  ?  In 
1765  •'the  weavers  went  down  to  the 
Houses  of  Porliament  in  a  body,  to  make 
personal  application  to  the  Members,  re- 
presenting their  wretched  condition,  and 
praying  for  total  prohibition  of  foreign 
goods.  Parliament  reduced  the  duties  on 
raw  and  thrown  silk  ;  dealers  in  foreign 
goods  countermanded  their  orders,  and  the 
weavers  were  appeased."  In  1766  smug- 
gling was  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever,  and  7,072  looms  were  out  of 
employment— all  this  at  a  time  when  the 
Bjstem  recommended  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  in  the  fullest  vigour.  In  the 
same  year  the  import  and  sale  of  foreign 
silks  and  velvets  were  totally  prohibited, 
with  the  exception  of  those  brought  from 
India ;  but,  in  1769,  in  that  happy  state 
of  things  when  there  ought  to  have  been 
nothing  but  contentment  and  peace,  the 
weavers  formed  combinations  to  compel 
their  masters  to  raise  their  wages,  com- 
mitted various  acts  of  violence  on  the  pro- 
{)erty  of  their  employers,  destroyed  their 
ooms,  &c.,  and  in  the  riot  several  soldiers 
as  well  as  weavers  were  killed. 

*'  Constant  dispntes  still  continuing  between 
employers  and  employed,  an  Act  was  passed  in 
1773  which  enabled  the  weavers  of  Middlesex  to 
demand  a  fixed  price  for  their  labour,  which  price 
was  to  be  fixed  by  the  magistrates ;  masters  and 
men  were  restricted  from  giving  or  receiving  more 
or  less  than  the  fixed  price ;  the  mannfiiotarers 
were  liable  to  heavy  penalties  if  they  employed 
weavers  out  of  the  district ;  the  weavers  also  were 
restricted,  under  heavy  penalties,  not  to  employ, 
at  any  one  time,  more  apprentices  than  two. 
This  law  remained  in  force  until  1824.  In  1784 
additional  duties  were  imposed,  and  in  1786  the 
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presslj  left  them  as  their  only  remedy  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  cotton  lords  of 
Manchester,  and  change  their  occupation. 
The  Manchester  Gentlemen,  who  talked  so 
loudly  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  gave  at 
once  their  willing  assent  to  these  proposi- 
tions ;  hut  they  would  not  give  the  people 
an  hour  to  consider  them,  but  consented 
at  once  to  sacrifice  their  whole  interests. 
The  delegate  from  Manchester  did  not  think 
of  them.  His  only  thought  was  for  the  goods 
of  Lancashire,  and  their  cotton  rags  and 
woollen  cloths.  The  silk  trade  had  a  further 
peculiarity — that  it  had  not  the  advantages 
of  factory  labour,  like  the  cotton,  flai,  or 
woollen  manufacturers,  but  must  be  car- 
ried on  to  a  large  extent  by  haudlooms. 
He  was  told  on  the  best  authority  that 
gentlemen  who  had  erected  maoliiuery 
for  the  silk  manufacture  had  given  it 
up,  because  it  would  not  answer  for  the 
better  clasa  of  productions,  and  there  was 
more  loss  than  gain  attendant  upon  it. 
He  had,  however,  been  assured  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  conversant  with  the  g ob- 
ject, and  who  had  been  in  France,  that  the 
silk  hand- loom  weavers  in  that  country 
could  do  quite  as  much  as  the  hand-loom 
weavers  here,  and  that  at  a  rate  of  remu- 
neration less  by  thirty  per  cent.  When, 
therefore,  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
talked  of  the  superiority  of  the  English  to 
the  French  workman,  his  observations  must 
not  be  supposed  to  apply  to  the  silk  manu- 
faeiure,  which  was  a  trade  indigenous  to 
France ;  and  that  being  so,  the  Govern- 
ment, he  should  contend,  had  entirely  lost 
sight  of  the  interests  of  our  operatives  who 
were  engaged  in  that  particular  occupation 
when  they  had  entered  into  the  present 
Treaty.  He  was  aware  that  some  of  those 
hon.  Members  whom  he  saw  around  him 
were  such  frantic  Free-traders,  that  they 
were  opposed  to  the  slightest  expression  of 
opinion  which  was  not  in  accordance  with 
their  own.  He  wished  they  would  read 
a  speech  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  which,  when 
abandoning  to  a  certain  extent  the  theo- 
retical views  of  the  Whig  party,  he  pointed 
out  to  them  the  true  distinction  between 
political  theories  and  practical  statesman- 
ship, and  he  called  upon  them  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  practical  good  of  their 
country.  It  was  that  practical  good,  as 
opposed  to  mere  theory,  which  he  sought 
to  effect  in  the  case  of  a  poor  branch  of 
traders,  who  were  not  in  a  position  to  make 
their  voice  heard  as  the  spirit-dealers  were, 
and  who  were  about  to  be  subjected  to  great 
suffering  by  the  enforcement  of  hasty  and 


ill-considered  legislation.  If  the  manufac- 
turers of  silk  were  shut  up  to-morrow,  the 
weavers  of  silk  might  go  into  Lancashire 
and  compete  with  the  weavers  there,  and 
whose  interests,  he  should  like  to  know, 
under  those  circumstances  would  be  ad- 
vanced ?  Viewing  the  case  in  the  light  in 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  put  it  before 
the  Committee,  he,  for  one,  should  give  his 
cordial  support  to  the  Resolution  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Coventry. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  anxious,  before  the 
Committee  went  to  a  division,  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  important  subject  under  their 
consideration.  It  had  been  asserted  that 
the  present  proposition  had  been  recom- 
mended  ta  the  notice  of  the  Committee 
under  the  pressure  of  two  Governments — 
that  the  vote  to  which  they  were  asked  to 
come  upon  it  was  not  to  be  taken  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  but  as  the  result  of  cer- 
tain political  engagements  which  had  been 
entered  into  between  England  and  France. 
Now,  ho  wished  in  the  most  explicit  man- 
ner to  inform  the  Committee  that  that 
statement  was  one  which  was  the  reverse 
of  the  fact.  The  proposition  to  which  he 
invited  hon.  Members  to  assent  was  made 
on  its  own  merits — was  recommended  to 
them  ns  being  in  harmony  with  the  legisla* 
tion  of  recent  years,  and  calculated  in  itself 
to  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  country. 
If,  therefore,  the  proposal  was  one  which 
in  itself  was  good  and  sound,  no  sufficient 
reason,  he  should  contend,  for  rejecting  it 
was  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  made  through  the  medium  of  a  treaty 
by  means  of  which  other  benefits  were 
sought  to  be  attained.  Now,  the  Motion 
before  the  Committee,  he  was  pi*epared  to 
admit,  had  been  brought  forward  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Coventry  with  great  mo« 
deration,  wh^ii  the  peculiarity  of  his  posi- 
tion was  taken  into  account ;  and  he  must 
be  greatly  astonished  at  some  of  the  sup- 
port he  had  received  ;  but  it  was  one  to 
which,  nevertheless,  the  Government  did 
not  deem  it  consistent  with  their  duty  to 
accede.  The  Committee  was  probably 
aware  that  as  regarded  the  great  article  of 
ribands  the  duty  levied  in  France  was 
lower  than  that  which  we  levied  on  Freneh 
silks.  It  was  a  duty  amounting  to  7  per 
cent — or  somewhat  at  the  rate  of  3«.  per 
lb. — on  the  value  of  the  goods  ;  while  the 
duty  which  we  imposed,  while  nominally  15 
per  cent  was  in  point  of  fact  considerably 
more  upon  the  silks  which  we  imported. 
The  whole  question  had,  however,   been 
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argned  upon  the  broadest  grounds  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  both  by  tbo  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  who 
had  taken  the  Committee  bnck  one  or  two 
generations  into  the  past,  and  who  had  put 
n>rward  yiews  and  opinions  which,  if  they 
were  good  for  anything,  went  to  the  very 
root  of  the  course  of  legislation  which  we 
had  been  pursuing  for  the  last  eighteen 
years.  It  might  indeed,  after  the  speech 
which  they  had  just  heard,  be  very  fairly 
said  that  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  was  a  Protectionist  ~  nay,  some- 
thing more  than  a  Protectionist,  for  he 
seemed  to  be  an  advocate  of  the  principle 
of  setting  up  State  warehouses  such  as 
those  which  he  had  pointed  out  were  esta- 
blished in  Lyons,  in  which  by  the  provi- 
dence of  Government  a  supply  of  tlie  raw 
material  was  provided  for  the  manufac- 
turer. The  original  tone  of  the  debates  on 
free  trade  had,  in  fact,  been  revived  in  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  by  whom 
the  hon.  Member  for  Warwickshire,  who 
had  himself  gone  tolerably  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Protection,  had  been  completely 
distanced.  He  was  quite  sure,  if  the  mind 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Warwickshire  was 
capable  of  admitting  sentiments  so  ignoble 
as  those  of  mortification  at  finding  himtclf 
outdone  in  a  career  which  he  believed  was 
especially  bis  own,  he  must  now  be  sufiFer- 
ing  tortures  hardly  to  be  described  at 
seeing  himself  so  completely  distanced  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets. 
The  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
had  displayed  qualities  which  would  have 
been  invaluable  at  an  earlier  day,  but  he 
was  afraid  that  now  they  were  completely 
thrown  away,  like  flowers  *' wasting  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air.''  The  hon. 
Member  had  caught,  he  would  not  say  the 
slang,  but  the  whole  vocabulary  which  be- 
longed to  the  days  when  the  sanctuaries  of 
protection  were  assailed  by  the  profane 
hands  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  Free  trade,  he 
said,  was  all  theory,  and  the  views  he  ad- 
vanced were  those  of  a  practical  man ;  and 
then  he  talked  of  the  heart lessncss  of  the 
adherents  of  free  trade.  This  was  exactly 
the  language  used  in  the  debates  of  1825, 
when  Mr.  Huskisson,  now  pointed  to  with 
approval  as  a  model  wise  legislator,  was 
accused  not  only  of  being  a  hard-hearted 
metaphysician,  but  of  having  the  senti- 
ments of  the  devil  in  his  breast.  With  the 
exception  of  the  reference  to  that  parti- 
eolar  personage,  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Ikmber  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  quite  came 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


up  to  any  of  the  denunciations  previootlj 
pronounced.  He  drew  a'^sad  and  deplor- 
able picture  of  the  sufferings  of  those  whose 
labours  had  been  displaced,  but  naturally 
forgot  to  inquire  whether  any  labour  had 
been  displaced.  The  hon.  Member  spoke 
of  the  difficulties  incidental  to  the  trade, 
as  if  when  protection  existed  in  that 
branch  of  industry  it  was  a  Partdise, 
and  every  man  was  sure  of  a  fair  day's 
wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  the  silk  trade  and  protection 
had  always  existed  together.  But  what 
was  the  truth  of  the  matter  ?  The  silk 
manufacture  took  root  in  England  centories 
before  the  time  of  protection.  It  floarisbed 
in  England  in  the  17th  century,  and  it 
was  only  after  it  came  to  he  protected,  in 
1697,  that  it  began  to  droop,  and  to  depend 
on  logislative  aid.  Was  there  sofferiog 
then — no  displaced  labour  ?  Had  the  hon. 
Member  no  compassion  for  the  evil  fortune 
which  attended  his  favourite  system  ?  In 
J 765  "the  weavers  went  down  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  a  body,  to  make 
personal  application  to  the  Members,  re- 
presenting their  wretched  condition,  and 
praying  for  total  prohibition  of  foreign 
goods.  Parliament  reduced  the  duties  on 
raw  and  thrown  silk  ;  dealers  in  foreign 
goods  countermanded  their  orders,  and  the 
"weavers  were  appeased."  In  1766  smng- 
gling  was  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever,  and  7,072  looms  were  oat  of 
employment— all  this  at  a  time  when  the 
system  recommended  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
mon  was  in  the  fullest  vigour.  In  the 
same  year  the  import  and  sale  of  foreign 
silks  and  velvets  were  totally  prohibited, 
with  the  exception  of  those  brought  from 
India  ;  but,  in  1769,  in  that  happy  bH^^b 
of  things  when  there  ought  to  have  been 
nothing  but  contentment  and  peace,  the 
weavers  formed  combinations  to  compel 
their  masters  to  raise  their  wages,  com- 
mitted various  acts  of  violence  on  the  pro- 
perty of  their  employers,  destroyed  their 
looms,  &c.,  and  in  the  riot  several  soldiers 
as  well  as  weavers  were  killed. 

"  Constant  disputes  still  continuing  between 
employers  and  employed,  an  Act  was  passed  m 
1773  which  enabled  the  weavers  of  Middlesex  to 
demand  a  fixed  price  for  their  labour,  which  pnoe 
was  to  be  fixed  by  the  magistrates ;  masters  ano 
men  were  restricted  from  giving  or  receiving  mow 
or  less  than  the  fixed  price ;  the  maniife«tin«» 
were  liable  to  heavy  penalties  if  they  emplojea 
weavers  out  of  the  district;  the  weavers  also  were 
restricted,  under  heavy  penalties,  uot  to  eropwyi 
at  any  one  time,  more  apprentices  than  two. 
This  law  remained  in  force  until  1824.  In  1^* 
additional  duties  were  imposed,  and  in  1786  tae 
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silk  trade  was  expressly  excluded  from  a  treaty 
with  France.  In  179d»  4,000  SpitalBeld  looms 
were  quite  idle,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  the 
Spitalfield  weavers  were  again  involved  in  suffer- 
ings fhT  more  extensive  and  severe  than  at  any 
former  period,  two-thirds  being  out  of  employ- 
ment." 

That  was  the  system  which  prevailed  when 
the  principles  of  the  hon.  Memher  were  in 
operation.  After  that  there  came  a  change, 
and  the  men  who  made  it  were  exposed  to 
the  same  charges  of  heartlessness  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  thought  himself  entitled 
to  pronounce  on  the  vast  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  had  described 
the  effects  of  the  system  the  hon.  Mem- 
her patronized  ;  and  he  asked,  had  there 
been  7,000  or  8,000  looms  out  of  work 
since  that  period?  Had  there  been  any 
soldiers  or  weavers  killed  in  carrying  out 
that  blessed  system  of  trade  regulations  he 
advocated  ?  Look  at  the  facts  of  the  case. 
In  1820  our  imports  of  raw  silk  amounted 
to  some  2,000,000  lbs.,  in  1859  they 
amounted  to  9.920,000  lbs.  In  1820  the 
exports  of  British  manufactured  silk  goods 
came  to  £371,000,  in  1859  they  had  risen 
to  nearly  £2,500,000.  And  in  the  face 
of  all  that  the  hon.  Member  came  down  to 
the  House  and  claimed  for  his  statements 
and  principles  the  name  of  facts,  experience, 
prudence,  and  wisdom,  and  dared  to  charge 
the  majority  of  the  House  not  only  with 
error,  but  with  heartlessness  forsooth!  The 
hon.  Gentleman  in  commencing  his  speech 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Committee  would 
listen  with  patience  to  his  remarks,  and  he 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  was  glad 
they  bad  done  so,  for  he  believed  it  was 
the  last  dissertation  of  the  kind  they  would 
ever  have  within  the  walls  of  the  British 
Parliament.  The  last  of  those  prohibitive 
duties  was  now  about  to  disappear  from 
the  tariff,  and  the  opportunity  they  had 
jnst  enjoyed  was  a  rare  one,  and  he  should 
have  been  sorry  if  any  momentary  im- 
patience had  deprived  them  of  the  practical 
lessons  they  had  just  learned.  It  was  not 
because  of*  the  French  Treaty  that  the 
present  Vote  should  be  adopted.  It  was 
not  a  small  and  insignificant  Vote,  as  com- 
paratively speaking  many  of  the  others 
were — it  was  a  large  Vote  and  a  large 
measure,  involving  a  considerable  sacrifice 
of  revenue,  and  affecting  the  interests  of  a 
great  and  extensive  trade.  If  the  Com- 
mittee thought  it  a  bad  Vote  on  its  merits, 
let  them  reject  it ;  but  let  them  remember 
that  if  they  did  they  would  repudiate  all 
the  principles  on  which  tlicy  had  been 
acting  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the 


adoption  of  which,  instead  of  displacing 
labour  and  bringing  classes  and  individuals 
to  distress,  had  multiplied  the  comforts  of 
the  working  man,  and  increased  not  only 
his  sense  of  self-respect,  but  his  loyalty  as 
a  member  of  society  and  a  subject  of  the 
Queen. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  wished  to 
state  that  the  vote  he  was  prepared  to  give 
on  this  question  did  not  rest  on  the  ground 
of  protection,  and  that  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  arguments  or  views  of  either  the 
hon.  Member  for  Coventry  or  the  Tower 
Hamlets.  Those  two  hon.  Members  gave 
their  vote  in  support  of  the  Budget  of  the 
Government,  and  now  they  found  that  the 
Budget  pressed  upon  their  own  constituen- 
cies, they  came  forward  and  raised  their 
voices  in  behalf  of  interests^  to  which  he 
thought  they  must  feel  themselves  they 
had  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  render  any 
real  service.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  invited  the  Committee  to  dis- 
cuss this  Vote  upon  its  merits,  and  be  had 
therefore  a  right  to  consider  whether  there 
did  not  exist  serious  financial  objections  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Government.  He  must, 
however,  take  decided  exception  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  statement  that 
they  could  not  reject  the  proposal  to  re- 
peal the  silk  duties  without  reversing  the 
policy  of  the  last  20  years.  He  thought 
they  were  perfectly  entitled  to  pronounce 
their  opinion  whether,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  finances,  they  ought  to  repeal  a  duty 
which  brought  into  the  Exchequer  not  less 
than  £300,000  a  year  without  pressing  on 
any  interest  in  the  country,  and  which  was 
fairly  derived  from  taxation  upon  the  rich. 
He  should,  therefore,  oppose  the  proposal 
simply  on  financial  grounds,  as  most  im- 
provident under  existing  circumstances. 

Mr.  ball  said,  that  this  question  was 
so  important  to  the  inhabitants  of  Spital- 
fields  and  Beth nal -green,  that  if  the  Com- 
mittee had  any  bowels  of  compassion  they 
must  pause  before  they  agreed  in  the  Vote 
proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. He  (Mr.  Ball)  had  listened  to  the 
cfebate  till  he  was  fatigued  and  had  fallen 
asleep;  and  when  he  recovered  from  his 
repose  he  found  one-half  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  Treasury  Bench  asleep  also; 
and  he  thought  it  was  absolute  folly  to  go 
into  the  consideration  of  so  important  a 
question  at  that  hour.  He  moved  that  the 
Chairman  report  progress  and  ask  leave  to 
sit  again.  He  was  the  more  disposed  to 
insist  on  this  as  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Ex- 
chequer had  stated  it  was  the  last  time 
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they  would  have  the  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing the  suhject,  and  if  it  was  the  last,  for 
Ood*s  sake  let  them  linger  upon  it  a  little 
longer  hefore  they  decided  upon  delivering 
up  the  poor  silk-weavers  to  the  ruin  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  hring  upon  them. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  hoped  that, 
as  the  last  speaker  had  refreshed  himself, 
and  was  now,  he  trusted,  in  full  possession 
of  all  his  faculties,  he  would  he  able  to 
state  at  any  length  he  desired  his  opinions 
upon  the  Motion  before  the  Committee. 
He  further  trusted  that  the  question  having 
then  been  fully  discussed,  the  Committee 
would  not  separate  without  carrying  it  to  a 
vote.  He  should  oppose  the  Motion  for 
reporting  progress. 

Motion  made  and  Question  put,  ''  That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress.'' 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  28  ; 
Noes  233  :  Majority  205. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  that  many  Gentlemen 
were  anxious  to  deliver  their  sentiments  on 
this  subject,  and,  therefore,  considering  the 
late  hour  of  the  night,  ho  should  move  that 
the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the  chair. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mb.  CRAWFORD  nppealed  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  allow  the  question  of  the 
silk  duties  to  be  at  once  settled.  Gentle- 
men in  the  silk  trade  had  already  been 
put  to  great  inconvenience,  and  goods  were 
accumulated  at  the  Custom-house  waiting 
the  decision  of  Parliament.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  memorial  to  that  effect  signed 
by  a  considerable  number  of  the  chief 
dealers  in  the  City  of  London.  If  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  pass  the  Resolution  that 
night  it  could  not  be  reported  until  Mon- 
day, and  the  merchants  would  not  be  able 
to  pass  their  goods  through  the  Custom- 
house until  Tuesday.  This  would  cause 
great  inconvenience  to  the  trade. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER also  pointed  out  the  evil  of  protract* 
iag  the  stagnation  which  had  already  lasted 
for  three  weeks,  and  assured  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  wished  to  pursue  that  discussion 
that  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  BO  to-morrow,  on  the  bringing  up  of 
the  Report. 

Mr.  ^ALL  said,  he  had  made  his  Motion 
entirely  upon  the  solicitation  of  the  Spital- 
field  weavers  and  their  employers,  who  had 
helped  to  return  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  (Mr.  Crawford)  to  that  House,  and 
who  apprehended  perfect  ruin  from  the 
Mr.  Ball 


measure  which  their  representative  now 
sought  to  press  on. 

Mr.  ELLICE  (Coventry)  said,  he  voted 
with  the  minority,  as  he  saw  that  several 
Members  wished  to  express  their  opinioas 
on  the  Resolution,  and  as  he  wished  also 
to  speak  himself  upon  it ;  but  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  that  it  was  of  great  importance 
that  the  decision  of  the  House  ahould  be 
arrived  at  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Mr.  AYRTON  was  also  in  favour  of  a 
speedy  settlement  of  the  question.  The 
hon.  Member  alee  offered  an  explanatioo 
to  the  remarks  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  loud  cries  for  a  division 
made  his  observations  inaudible. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  spoke  in  favour  of 
an  adjournment  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  that  in  deference  to 
the  feelings  of  the  Committee  he  would 
withdraw  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrtHon, 

Amendment  again  proposed  ;  Question 
put,  '*  That  those  words  be  there  in- 
serted.** 

The  Committee  dimded  : — Ayes  68, 
Noes  190.    Majority  122. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Silk,  Millinery,  or  Manufactures  of  Silk,  or  of 
Silk  and  aoy  other  material,  as  denominated  in 
tho  Tariff. 

Stays,  or  Corsets,  of  Linen  or  of  Cotton,  or  of 
Linen  and  Cotton  mixed. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

Toys,  namely, — Marbles. 

All  other  Toys. 

Turnery. 

Watches,  as  denominated  in  the  Tariff. 

Woollens,  namely, — manufiiotures  of  Wool,  or 
of  Wool  mixed  with  Cotton,  as  denominated  in 
the  Tariff. 

Motion  mnde,  and  Question  proposed, 

*'  That  '  Goods,  being  either  in  part  or  wholly 
manufaclured,  and  not  being  enumerated  or 
described,  nor  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  and 
not  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  or  used  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ;  but  if  any  such  Goods 
shall  be  composed  of  any  Article  liable  to  Doty, 
as  a  part  or  ingredient  thereof,  then  such  Goods 
shall  be  chargeable  with  the  full  duty  payable  on 
such  Article,  or  if  composed  of  more  than  one 
Article  liable  to  Duty,  then  with  the  fhll  Duty 
payable  on  the  Article  charged  with  the  higliast 
rate  of  Duty,'  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Reso- 
lution." 

Mr.  AYRTON  wished  for  an  eiqplana- 
tion  also  of  the  next  paragraph  of  the  Rs- 
solution,  which  related  to  some  goods 
unenumerated.  He  asked  whether  this 
included  furniture  made  of  wood  which,  as 
he  helieved,  paid  a  duty.  The  English 
manufacturer  ought  not  to  have  to  com- 
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pote  with  foreign-made  furniture  whilst  tlie 
imports  of  the  material  which  he  used  were 
subject  to  duty. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  would  look  into  the  list  to 
see  whether  furniture  was  included  and 
give  the  hon.  Member  an  exact  answer; 
but  he  could  state  that  there  was  no  duty 
on  furniture  woods;  and  that  the  duty  on 
wood  would  be  only  at  a  nominal  rate.  The 
Resolution  provided  for  the  case  of  articles 
made  of  materials  liable  to  duty. 

Mb.  AYRTON  then  moved  ••  That  the 
Chairman  do  report  Progress.'* 

Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  would  withdraw  the  para- 
grapU  of  the  Resolution,  and  propose  it 
again  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  Committee 
as  a  separate  R^olution. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question,  by  leave,  vAthdrawn. 

Resolution  to  be  reported. 

To  report  progress  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again. 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit  again 
To-morrow. 

House  «4i<>ii'i^  A^  half-past 

One  o'clock. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  March  2,  1860. 

Miinms.]  PuBLTO  Bilu — 8*  Probate  an^  Admin- 
istration (India). 

BOOK  OP  COMMON  PRAYER. 
PBTniONS. 

VwcouKT  DUNGANNON  presented  a 
Petition  from  the  Clergy  of  the  Western 
Rural  Deanery  of  Chester-le-Street,  Dur- 
ham, and  from  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of 
Prestbury  against  any  Alteration  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He  regretted 
to  find  that  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Ebury) 
did  not  intend  to  bring  forward  his  Motion 
until  after  Easter  in  order  to  meet  the  con- 
venience of  the  Episcopal  Bench.  The 
question  was  one  of  very  serious  import- 
ance, and  he  hoped  that  the  deepest  con- 
sideration would  be  given  to  it.  In  dealing 
with  this  question  they  were  treading  on 
very  delicate  and  very  slippery  ground. 
He  regretted  that  the  matter  had  been 


brought  forward  at  all ;  but  he  trusted  it 
would  be  dealt  with  cautiously,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  full  attendance  of  their 
Lordships  when  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Ebury)  brought  forward  his  Motion.  He 
hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  would  give  as 
early  notice  as  possible  of  the  terms  of  his 
Motion. 

Lord  EBURY  said,  he  did  not  concur 
in  the  alarm  of  the  petitioners  as  to  the 
unity  of  the  Church  being  destroyed  by  a 
revision  of  the  Litany. 

THE  YEOMANRY.—QUESTION. 

The   Earl   of    POWIS  said,  he  was 
very  much  surprised  to  find  that  no  Vote 
had  been  proposed  this  year,  in  the  Army 
Estimates,  for  the  annual  training  of  the 
Yeomanry.  The  omission  to  call  that  force 
together  for  drill  and  exercise  was  of  very 
rare  occurrence — indeed,  he  believed  the 
only  year  in  which  they  had  not  been  as- 
sembled for  that  purpose  since  1815,  was 
the    year    1857.      Even   at   the  time  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  when  politics  ran  high, 
and  when  the  Government,   it  might  be 
supposed,  had  no   particular  affection  for 
the  Yeomanry  as   an  agriculutral  body, 
their  annual   gathering   for  exercise   had 
not   been  dispensed    with.      It  was   cer- 
tainly very  remarkable  that  at  a  time  like 
this,  when  the  Government  were  exerting 
themselves  so  strenuously  in  various  ways 
to  form  an  available  reserve  of  troops  at 
home,  this  valuable  and  old-established  force 
should  be  neglected.   If  it  were  susceptible 
of  improvement  or  re-organization,  let  the 
necessary  measures  be  carried  out;  but  he 
did  not  think  the  Government  should  bestow 
all  their  patronage  on  the  infantry  Volun- 
teers, to  the  exclusion  of  the  Yeomanry. 
In  1857  the  excuse  made  for  not  calling 
them  out  was  that  they  were  so  efficient 
that  they  did  not  require  it;  but  the  opin- 
ion of  all  persons  of  experience  in  such 
matters  was  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  be  in  a  state  of  proper  efficiency  unless 
called  out  every  year  for  exercise  and  train- 
ing.    Another  point  to  be  considered  was 
that  the  horses  of  Yeomen  were  entitled  to 
exemption  from  the  horse-tax  if  they  had 
performed  a  certain  number  of  days'  exer- 
cise ;  and  he  hoped  that,  if  the  Government 
persisted  in  their  intention  not  to  call  out 
the  Yeomanry  this  year,  they  would  follow 
the  precedent  of  1857,  and  grant  exemption 
from  the  horse- tax  to  all  horses  that  had 
been  out  for  service  in  the  preceding  year. 
Ho  did  not  wish  to  disparage  the  Volunteer 
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Force,  bot  wm  it  reasonable,  wben  tbej 
were  ateiBtiDg  a  new  forec,  that  they  shoold 
neglect  and  render  ineffieient  an  organisa- 
tion which  already  existed  ?  It  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  up  tlie  etprU  de  corps  among 
a  body  of  men  when  it  was  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent whether  they  would  be  called  out  or 
not ;  nor  was  it  worth  while,  for  the  sake 
of  a  trumpery  saving  of  £35.000,  to  dimin- 
ish the  efficiency  of  the  Yeomanry,  when, 
at  the  same  moment,  they  were  taking  a 
Vote  of  £15,000  for  the  pay  of  adjutants 
for  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps.  It  wns  all  Tery 
well  to  say  thst  the  Yeomanry  were  so  effi- 
cient that  it  was  unnecessary  to  call  them 
out.  They  would  not  belieye  that  this  was 
the  true  reason,  and  he  trusted  that  their 
Lordships  would  not  see  a  repetition  of  the 
policy  of  1857,  when  the  Yeomanry  were 
treated  with  similar  neglect,  but  thnt  they 
would  be  allowed  to  assemble  for  duty,  so 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  serre  their 
country  in  case  of  need  with  credit  and 
efficiency.  He  wished  to  ask  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  it  is  intended 
to  assemble  the  Yeomanry  either  for  per- 
manent Duty  or  for  Training  and  Exercise 
during  the  present  Year  ? 

Earl  DE  GREY  and  RIPOK  said,  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
GoTemment  to  call  out  the  Yeomanry 
during  the  present  year,  either  for  per- 
manent duty  or  for  training  or  exercise. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  noble 
Earl's  mind  was  haunted  by  the  apprehen- 
sion that  there  was  some  hostility  to  the 
Yeomanry  force  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  or  some  design  fatal  to  their 
existence.  But  he  could  assure  the  noble 
Earl  that  nothing  was  further  from  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
or  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War.  The  noble  Earl  had 
alluded  to  the  large  amount  of  the  Army 
Estimates  for  the  present  year.  Those 
Estimates  for  the  Army  and  Militia  alone 
amounted  to  more  than  £15,000,000. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Government 
thought  it  their  duty  to  reduce  the  expen- 
diture upon  all  points  were  reduction  was 
possible.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  causes  which  rendered  this 
high  expenditure  necessary  were  of  a  tem- 
porary nature.  The  noble  Earl  said  the 
Yeomanry  would  not  believe  that  they  were 
not  called  out  because  they  were  already 
so  efficient;  but  the  Government  had  given 
this  reason  in  perfect  good  faith.  The 
reports  relative  to  the  Yeomanry  Inst  year 
were  remarkably  satisfactory.     Only  two 
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years  before  the  Yeomanry  were  not  called 
ont,  and  the  same  course  waa  pursued  as 
in  the  present  year.  The  noble  Earl,  if 
he  did  not  mistake,  then  made  the  same 
prophecy,  that  the  Yeomanry  would  become 
ineiScient.  So  far,  however,  from  their 
efficiency  having  decreased,  the  reports  of 
last  year  showed  that  it  was  as  high  as 
ever  it  was.  He  could  assure  the  noble 
Bari  that  the  Secretary  of  SUte  for  War, 
who  was  himself  a  Yeomanry  officer  io  a 
distinguished  corps,  entertained  a  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
leomonry  whenever  they  were  called  out. 
In  determining  that  it  was  not  desirable 
they  should  be  called  out  during  the  pre- 
sent year  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  acted 
from  no  desire  to  impair  the  efficiency  of 
this  force,  but  simply  from  .the  wish  to  keep 
down,  as  much  as  possible,  the  amount  of 
the  Army  Estimates.  Here  was,  no  doubt, 
an  old-established  force  of  high  reputation 
and  proved  efficiency,  and  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  thought  he  might 
call  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  officers,  io 
consideration  of  the  demands  upon  the 
finances  of  the  year,  to  forego  the  advantage 
of  beinfr  called  out  during  the  present  year. 
The  noble  Earl  had  instituted  a  kiud  of 
comparison  between  the  Volunteer  corps 
and  the  Yeomanry.  Such  comparisons 
were,  he  thought,  to  be  deprecated;  but, 
when  the  noble  Earl  complained  that  the 
Government  were  giving  assistance  to  the 
Volunteer  corps,  he  must  remind  him  that 
while  the  Volunteer  force,  numbering  from 
70,000  to  80.000  men,  would  not  cost  the 
Government  more  than  £15,000,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Yeomanry  corps  was  £88,000 
for  about  14,000  meu.  He  had  do  doubt 
that,  altliough  the  Yeomanry  might  not  be 
now  called  out,  they  would  be  found  when 
they  were  assembled  next  year,  in  an  effi- 
cient condition,  and  that  two  years  hence 
the  reports  would  show  that  the  Yeomanry 
were  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  had  only  been  induced  by 
a  sense  of  public  duty  and  by  a  desire  to  re- 
duce the  expenditure  to  defer  calling  out  the 
Yeomanry  for  the  present  year,  and  bad 
pursued  that  course  with  great  regret  and 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 

Thb  Earl  of  CORK  said,  he  was  glad 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  spoken  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  had  borne  testimony 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  Yeomanry.  lf» 
however,  they  were  ia  an  efficient  state  it 
was  desirable  to  keep  them  so,  and  that 
could  not  be  done  without  training  and 
exercise.     If  they  were  not  called  out,  the 
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feeling  that  they  were  not  properly  ti*ained 
and  made  efficient  would  spread,  and  they 
would  begin  to  think  of  dissolving  them- 
selves. In  1857,  when  they  were  not 
called  out,  great  doubts  existed  among 
them  whether  the  Yeomanry  force  was  not 
apeedily  coming  to  on  end.  When  they 
now  saw  the  Government  assisting  another 
force  with  £15,000  they  could  not  under- 
stand why  they  should  not  be  called  out. 
He  trusted  that  when  the  Yeomanry  were 
again  called  out  the  Goyemment  would  sup- 
ply them  with  a  better  carbine.  He  did  not 
believe  there  could  be  a  much  more  useless 
weapon.  The  Yeomanry  were  almost 
ashamed  to  use  it,  and  there  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  them 
to  practice  with  a  weapon  that  hardly  ever 
hit  the  mark. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  said, 
he  agreed  with  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Powis) 
that  the  Government  had  been  guilty  of  a 
very  serious  mistake  in  not  calling  out  the 
Yeomanry  force,  and  he  quite  agreed  with 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl  oppo* 
site  with  regard  to  their  arms.     But  that 
was  only  one  of  the  first  consequences  of 
what  he  must  call  the  extraordinary  cour- 
age which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer bad  displayed,  in  dashing  at  every- 
thing which  could  contribute  to  make  up 
his  financial  scheme.     Owing  to  the  cour- 
tesy of  tly  other  House  of  Parliament,  he 
(the  Earl  of  Malmesbury)  had  been  present 
during  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
speech,  and  had  then  heard  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  statements  that  perhaps  had  ever 
been  made  in  that  House.     In  that  speech 
he  spoke  of  two  sources  of  revenue  which 
he  had  out  ofF  by  the  reduction  and  aboli- 
tion of  duties,  and  one  of  which  he  called 
his  great  chasm,  and  the  other  his  little 
chasm.     This  little  chasm  he  created  by 
sponging  off  a  number  of.  small  articles 
that  in  the  aggregate  brought  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  the  revenue.     Among  these 
were  nuts,  liquorice,  and  eggs,  each  yield- 
ing a  considerable  amount ;  and  he  (the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury)  ventured  to  say,  that 
if  these  three  articles  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  determined  to  sponge 
off  had  been  retained,  they  would  have 
given  him  a  sum  large  enough  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  calling  out  the  Yeomanry  Ca- 
valry.    He  was  truly  sorry  that  the  Yeo- 
manry were  not  to  be  called  out  this  year, 
for  considering  that  when  they  were  out 
they  had  only  eight  days*  training  in  the 
jear,  and  that  from  this  time  two  days  had 
Qsually  to  be  deducted  for  traTelliDg»  Ac., 


the  force  could  not  be  expected  to  become 
very  efficient,  especially  if  the  ordinary 
yearly  training  was  interrupted. 

The  Earl  of  DARNLEY  thought  the 
Government  had  taken  a  most  unwise  and 
unfortunate  course  in  not  calling  out  the 
Yeomanry.  That  force  was  by  no  means 
so  pei*fect  in  discipline  as  to  warrant  the 
Government  in  dispensing  with  the  usual 
training — they  equally  required  improve- 
ment in  their  arms  and  in  their  discipline. 

The  Earl  op  WARWICK  was  under- 
stood  to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Yeomanry  to  retain  their  efficiency 
unless  a  more  effective  system  of  training 
were  resorted  to. 

Viscount  DUNGANNON  said,  he  had 
heard  with  deep  regret  the  determination 
of  the  Government,  because  he  felt  sure 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  Yeomanry  corps 
must  greatly  suffer  if  a  year  elapsed  with- 
out their  being  called  out  for  training.  It 
was  a  strange  argument  that  because  the 
Yeomanry  force  was  last  year  in  an  effi- 
cient condition  it  was  unnecessary  to  as- 
semble them  as  usual;  it  certainly  did  not 
seem  to  bo  the  wisest  mode  of  maintaining 
that  efficiency.  These  were  times  when  it 
was  to  the  last  degree  important  that  all 
our  disposable  forces  should  be  developed 
to  the  utmost  extent,  and  maintained  in  the 
best  condition,  as  there  was  no  knowing 
when  their  services  might  be  required.  It 
was  pitiable  to  see  th^  Government  of  a 
great  country  like  this  adopting  such  a 
paltry  piece  of  economy — ill-timed  as  re- 
garded the  present,  and  most  prejudical  in 
respect  to  the  future. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
although  he  had  not  the  honour  of  being 
connected  with  the  Yeomanry,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  the  regret 
with  which  he  had  heard  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  call  out  that  force  during  the  prcr 
sent  year.  That  was  a  measure  which 
could  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  of 
extreme  necessity,  and  he  could  not  see 
that  any  such  necessity  had  arisen.  It 
was  a  step  which  was  entirely  contrary  to 
the  whole  policy  of  the  Government,  which 
had  been  mainly  directed — and  very  pro- 
perly directed — to  the  strengthening  of  the 
defences  of  the  country.  In  this  particular 
case  they  seemed  to  have  thrown  away — 
wantonly  thrown  away,  as  he  thought — 
the  present  services  of  a  body  of  14,000 
cavalry ;  and  in  doing  so,  they  would  neces- 
sarily impair  the  efficiency  of  the  force  when 
called  out  in  another  year.     He  would  not 
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Bay  the  Teomnnrj  force  was  not  susceptible 
of  improvement ;  for  example,  in  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  armed  and  drilled,  they 
might  be  greatly  improved.     Ho  thought 
also  a  portion  of  them  might  be  drilled  as 
mounted  riflemen.     But  the  greatest  ad- 
Tantage   would    result   in   increasing  the 
ralue  and  efficiency  of  this  body  of  14,000 
men,  by  calling  them  out  for  training  for 
longer  periods.     Ho  must  say  he  thought 
the  noble  Earl,  the  Under  Secretary  for 
War,  had  spoken  a  great  deal  too  lightly 
on  this  subject,  which  was  one  of  very 
great  importance.     It  was  no  light  matter, 
considering  the  way  in  which  the  principal 
landowners  and  farmers,  and  other  respect- 
able people  in  each  county,  came  forward 
and  at  great  inconvenience  to  themselves, 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  public  service,  that  they  shonld  be 
treated   with   disrespect   by   the   Govern- 
ment.    It  appeared  to  him,  when  the  Go- 
yernment  found  it  necessary  to  diminish 
the  public   expenditure,  that  they  might 
have  selected  other  items  than  that  relating 
to  the  Yeomanry  for  reduction.    The  great 
object  now  was  to  augment  the  security  of 
the  country.    Were  there  no  Miscellaneous 
Estimates,  which  had  grown  enormously 
year  after  year,  until  they  now  threatened  to 
swallow  up  the  best  portion  of  the  revenue  ? 
Was  it  impossible  to  make  a  reduction  in 
those  Estimates  to  the  amount  of  £35,000, 
the  sum  which  would   be  gained  by  not 
calling  out   the  Yeomanry?     If  the  Go- 
vernment felt  strong  enough,   and   were 
disposed  to  do  their  duty,  as  he  thought 
they  were,  and  if  they  were  permitted  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  cut  out  of  the 
Civil  Estimates  all  the  charges  which  had 
originated  in  crotchets  and  self-indulgence, 
in  luxury,  in  shams,  and  in  jobs,  they  would 
be  enabled  to  place  this  country  in  a  state 
of  absolute  security,  without  laying  any 
additional   charge  upon   the  people.     He 
did  not  accnse  the  present  Government,  or 
any  preceding  one,  of  any  misconduct  in 
having  allowed  those  Miscellaneous  Esti- 
mates to  grow  up  to  the  extent  they  had 
done.     He  believed  it  was  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  not  successive  Governments, 
that  the  country  had   to  blame  for  the 
great  increase  which  had  taken  place  in 
that  branch  of  the  expenditure.     He  re- 
membered the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  one 
occasion  saying  there  had  been  much  more 
J^mig  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
JHBilum  before.  "  Before,"said  SirRobert, 
^jtM  Jobbing  was  for  individuals,  but  now 
ft»  eonstituencies,  and  that  was  a 
JRW  Sari  of  HUenhorough 


I  great  deal  more  expensive."  The  lower 
we  descend  in  search  of  a  coDStitueocy  the 
lower  will  bo  the  representative  we  shsH 
find,  and  we  shall  only  increase  instead  of 
diminishing  this  source  of  scandalous  expea- 
diture.  If  the  Government  would  economise 
the  expenditure  of  the  revenue  draim  froiB 
the  people,  they  must  firmly  resolve,  at  inj 
risk  to  themselves — and  he  believed  they 
would  be  supported  by  the  country — to  est 
down  those  scandals,  which  were  over* 
whelming  the  State,  giving  us  things  we 
did  not  want,  or  ought  not  to  desire,  under 
circumstances  of  national  difficulty,  and 
depriving  us  of  things  which  were  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  national  security. 

The  Dukb  of  NEWCASTLE  said,  la 
impression,  to  which  his  noble  Friend  who 
had  just  sat  down  had  given  distinct  ex* 
pression,  appeared  to  prevail  among  some 
of  their  Lordships  that  his  noble  Friead 
the  Under  Secretary  for  War  had  spokea 
slightingly  of  the  Yeomanry  force.    Bnt 
he  was  certain  that  nothing  oould  be  far- 
ther from  the  intention  of  his  noble  Friend 
than  to  convey  any  such  meaning,  and  hk 
speech  had  certainly  not   produeed  that 
effect  on  his  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle's)  miod. 
His  noble  Friend  who  had  last  spoken  ap* 
peared,  moreover,  to  infer  from  the  speeeh 
of  his  noble  Friend  the  Under  Secretaiy 
for  War  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  disre- 
gard for  the  Yeomanry  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.     He  (the  Duke  of 
Newcastle)  scarcely  thought  it  necessary 
to  defend  the  Government  from  any  saeh 
imputation.   He  believed  that  no  feelhigof 
the  kind  was  entertained  by  any  one  of 
them :  it  certainly  was  not  entertained  by 
the  members  of  the  Government  generally. 
Speaking  for  himself,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  he  regretted  that  there  should  be 
any  necessity  in  any  single  year  for  not 
calling    out    the  Yeomanry,    for   it  was 
impossible    that   some    detriment  should 
not  result  to  the  efficiency  of  the  force 
from  such  a  measure.     But  Her  Majesty's 
Government   bad   found  it  necessaiy  to 
reduce  the   Estimates   in   some  Depart- 
ments, and  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Department  thought  that 
the  item  relating   to  the  Yeomanry  was 
one  which  he  could  curtail  without  any 
serious  detriment  to   the  public  service. 
His  noble  Friend  who  had  just  addressed  the 
Houso  had  said,  that  if  the  Government 
had  been  disposed  to  do  their  duty,  as  he 
believed  they  were  desirous  of  doing,  and 
if  they  had  not  been   controlled  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  would  have  re- 
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duoed  tbo  Miscellaneous  Bstimates.  But 
he  could  assure  his  noble  Friend  that  when 
those  Estimates  came  before  the  House  of 
Commons  it  would  be  seen  that  the  Go- 
Yernment  proposed  to  make  very  consider- 
able reductions  in  them.  He  knew  that 
those  Estimates  bad  gone  on  increasing 
from  year  to  year  until  they  had  reached 
what  might  be  called  gigantic  proportions. 
It  was  also  true  that  each  successive  Go- 
vernment had  found  a  difficulty  in  keeping 
down  that  branch  of  the  public  expenditure, 
partly  from  extraneous  causes  and  partly 
from  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  subject.  But  in  the  present  year 
the  pruning  knife  had  been  applied  to  the 
Estimates  for  civil  purposes  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  amount  of  the  cost 
of  calling  out  the  Yeomanry.  When  his 
noble  Friend,  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury) 
aoug^ht  to  mix  up  the  affair  of  the  Yeo- 
manry with  the  Budget  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  he  (the  Duke  of  New- 
castle) was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
what  connection  there  could  be  between  the 
two  subjects :  and  when  his  noble  Friend 
talked  of  "the  little  chasm,"  he  fully  ex- 
pected that  he  would  have  put  on  his  full 
Yeomanry  uniform,  and,  like  the  Roman 
general  of  old,  have  thrown  himself  into 
it  as  a  martyr.  As  Lord- Lieutenant  of  a 
county  possessing  two  efficient  Yeomanry 
regiments  he  could  speak  personally  of  their 
value,  and  although  the  Government  did 
not  intend  to  call  out  that  body  this  year 
yet  they  had  no  desire  to  depreciate  its 
merits. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  considered  that 
bis  noble  Friend's  reference  to  the  Budget 
was  quite  as  germane  to  the  question  under 
discussion  as  the  noble  Duke's  example  of 
Quintus  Curtius:— he  believed,  however, 
that  the  Gentleman's  name  was  Marcus 
Curtius.  He,  however,  did  not  understand 
from  the  noble  Duke  whether  it  was  in- 
tended to  allow  to  the  Yeomanry  the  same 
exemption  from  horse-duty  which  they 
would  have  enjoyed  had  they  been  called 
out  for  duty. 

The  Duke  op  NEWCASTLE  said,  be 
was  not  prepared  to  give  a  positive  nnswer  to 
the  noble  Earl's  question.  The  subject  was 
one  for  the  decision  of  the  Treasury,  and 
he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining what  was  the  opinion  which  they 
entertained  with  respect  to  it.  But  he  felt 
confident  that  on  an  application  being 
made  from  the  War  Office  to  the  Treasury 
the  exemption  from  horse-duty  which  had 


been  granted  upon  former  occasions  of  the 
same  description  would  be  allowed  during 
the  present  year. 

HONOURS  TO  NATIVE  PRINCES  IN  INDIA. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  LYVEDEN  rose  to  put  a  question 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  of  which  he 
had  given  notice.  Whether  any  and  what 
honours  or  rewards  have  been  conferred 
upon  those  Indian  Princes  who  have  re- 
mained faithful  during  the  Indian  mutiny  ? 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  next  to  the 
bravery  of  our  troops  we  were  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  our  Indian  empire  to 
the  assistance  in  some  cases  and  the  for- 
bearance in  others  of  Native  Princes.  The 
Maharajah  of  Gwalior  had  prevented  his 
Contingent  from  attacking  us ;  the  Rajah 
of  Putteealla  had  kept  open  the  road  to 
the  Punjab,  and  other  Princes  had  rendered 
us  valuable  aid.  About  twelve  months 
since  he  had  put  a  question  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  Lord  Stanley,  and  was  then  told 
that  the  subject  was  under  consideration. 
As  a  year  had  elapsed  since  that  answer 
was  given  he  hoped  he  should  not  be 
thought  intrusive  in  asking  what  had  been 
done  since  last  year  towards  rewarding 
those  Native  Princes  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  us  during  the  late  Indian 
mutiny. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  he  agreed 
with  his  noble  Friend  as  to  the  value, of 
the  services  of  those  Princes.  The  subject 
to  which  bis  noble  Friend  referred  had 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Governor 
General  and  of  the  Government  at  home; 
but  he  was  not  then  prepared  to  enter  into 
any  minute  explanation  with  respect  to  it ; 
and  be  would  suggest  to  his  noble  Friend 
that  be  should  then  move  for  copies  of  the 
despatches  connected  with  the  matter,  and 
that  he  should  make  them  the  subject  of 
discussion  on  a  future  occasion. 

The  Eabl  op  ELLENBOROUGH  was 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  bestowal 
of  decorations  would  form  the  most  fitting 
mode  of  rewarding  the  Native  Princes,  and 
the  one  most  grateful  to  their  feelings. 

LoBD  LYVEDEN  moved,  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Duke,  for 
Copies  or  Extracts  of  the  Correspondence 
between  the  Governor  General  and  the 
Home  Government. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  acyoumed  at  Half-past  Six 

o'clock,  to  Monday  nezt» 

Eleven  o'clock* 
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himself  has  said  in  His  Speech — which  I 
can  only  do  from  a  newspaper — because 
wc  have  no  other  knowledge  than  a  tele- 
gram— and  the  Emperor  of  course  must  be 
tho  best  interpreter  of  his  own  views  on  the 
subject.  He  first  speaks  of  the  contingencj 
of  Piedmont  becoming  a  great  country^- 
and  it  is  now  a  kingdom  with  more  than 
9,000,000  inhabitants — and  he  proceeds 
to  say — 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 

Friday,  March  2,  1860. 

MnnjTBS.]  PuBUC  Bills.— 2<»  Duchy  of  ComwAll 

(Limitation  of  Actions), 
3^  Qualification  for  Offices  Abolition  Bill. 

AENNXATION  OF  SAVOY  AND  NICE 

TO  FRANCE. 

PAPERS   BY   COIIMAND. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  brought  up 
papers  by  command  of  Her  Majesty  con- 
taining the  Correspondence  respecting  the 
proposed  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to 
France. 

Sir  harry  VERNBY  wished  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord,  Whether  he  has  any  informa- 
tion to  communicate  upon  this  subject. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  did  intend  either  by  force 
or  intrigue  to  obtain  possession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice,  or  whether  he  intends  to  submit 
the  question  to  the  four  great  Powers,  and, 
if  so,  whether  the  fact  of  one  or  more  of 
them  dissenting  from  his  view  will  prevent 
him  carrying  out  his  object  ? 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  be- 
fore the  noble  Lord  answered  the  question 
he  wished  to  ask  him  whether  he  is  pre- 
pared to  ^x  a  day  for  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  referred  to  in  those  papers  ? 

Sir  JOHN  WALSH  said,  that,  before 
the  noble  Lord  replied  to  those  questions, 
he  wished  to  ask,  Whether  he  has  any  in- 
formation to  communicate  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  Treaty  or  arrangement  between 
Sardinia  and  France  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed annexation  ?  * 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir.  I  think 
the  best  course  for  me  to  pursue  will  be 
that  of  moving  the  Adjournment  of  the 
House  until  Monday;  and  in  making  that 
Motion,  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  re- 
plying to  the  questions  that  have  been  put 
to  me.  With  respect  to  the  last  question 
asked  me,  as  to  whether  there  existed  any 
treaty  between  France  and  Sardinia  in 
relation  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  I  can 
only  say  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  such  treaty,  nor  do  we  believe  in  the 
existence  of  any  such  treaty.  I  stated  on 
a  former  occasion  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  had  said — and  that  fact  will  appear 
by  the  papers  just  produced — that  he  will 
j)ot  take  any  steps  towards  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  without  consulting  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe.  I  think  it  will  be  as 
well  that  I  ahould  read  what  the  Emperor 


"  Looking  to  this  transformation  of  Northern 
Italy  which  gives  to  a  powerful  State  all  the  passes 
of  the  Alps,  it  was  my  duty,  for  the  security  of  our 
frontiers,  to  claim  the  French  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains. This  re-assertion  of  a  claim  to  a  territory 
of  small  extent  has  nothing  in  it  of  a  nature  to 
alarm  Europe  and  give  a  denial  to  the  policy  of 
disinterestedness  which  I  have  proclaimed  more 
than  once,  for  France  does  not  wish  to  proceed 
to  this  aggrandizement,  however  small  it  may 
be,  either  by  military  occupation,  or  by  provoked 
insurrection^  or  by  underhand  manoeuvres,  but  by 
frankly  explaining  the  question  to  the  great  Powers. 
They  will  doubtless  understand  in  their  equity,  as 
France  would  certainly  understand  it  for  eaoh  ot 
them  under  similar  circumstances,  that  the  im- 
portant territorial  re-arrangement  which  is  about 
to  take  place  gives  us  a  right  to  a  guarantee  in- 
dicated by  nature  herself." 

Now,  what  I  understand,  and  what  appears 
by  the  correspondence  that  haa  taken  place 
on  this  subject,  is  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Government  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  opinion, 
certainly,  of  a  great  portion  of  the  French 
peoplo,  that  the  creation  of  a  State  in 
Northern  and  Central  Italy,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  9,000,000,  and  still  more  of 
11,000,000  or  12,000,000,  is  a  change 
for  the  worse  in  the  situation  of  France ; 
which,  instead  of  having  a  small  State  on 
the  frontiers  towards  the  Alps,  would  have 
a  considerable  State.  In  case  of  war, 
supposing  that  Sardinia  combined  with 
other  Powers  she  would  have  the  means 
of  placing  considerable  armaments  on  the 
frontiers,  and  of  invading  France  by  the 
side  of  Savoy  as  well  as  by  the  side  of  Nice. 
And  it  is  asserted  that  in  consequence  of 
France  having  contributed  by  her  arms  in 
the  war  of  last  year  in  Italy  to  make  the 
situation,  which  situation,  the  French  con- 
tend, would  be  the  worse  for  themselves— 
(hat  under  such  circumstances  it  is  but 
fair  and  equitable  that  she  ask  for  a  more 
secure  frontier  on  this  side  of  the  Alps. 
This  I  believe  I  stated  in  substance  upon 
a  former  occasion.  But  it  appears  that, 
upon  entering  into  a  conversation  on  the 
subject  in  Paris,  the  Emperor  declared 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  proceed  to  any 
such  annexation  without    consulting  the 
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great  Powers  of  Europe.     My  hon.  Friend 
now  asks  me  whether  that  means  that  the 
Emperor  will  not  proceed  to  carry  out  the 
annexation  if  all,  or  any  portion  of,  the 
great  Powers   of    Europe   disapprove    of 
it.     It  is  obvious  that  1  cannot  precisely 
answer  that  question.     I  cannot  go  beyond 
what  the  Emperor  and   bis   Government 
have  declared — namely,  that  they   would 
not  proceed  in  this  course  of  annexation 
without    consulting    the    great    Powers 
of  Europe.     But  I  should  infer  myself — 
without  the   authority,  of  course,  as    to 
what  the  French   Government   will   do — 
that  if  that  opinion  was  general  and  unani- 
mous among  the  great  Powers  of  Europe, 
that  France  did  not  require  that  annexa- 
tion for  her  security,  and  that  such  annex- 
ation would  occasion  alarm  and  disquietude 
to  other  Powers— if  that  wore,  I  say,  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  great  Powers,  I 
should  infer  that  the  Emperor  would  not 
proceed  to  that  annexation.     At  all  events, 
it  is  declared  that  it  is  a  matter  which  will 
be  discussed  by  the  great  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope,  and  that  France  is  not  going— as 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  seemed  to  suppose — 
to  establish  a  military  occupation  of  Savoy; 
but  will  rely  upon  what  she  calls  the  equit- 
able consideration  of  the  case  by  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe.     1  do  not  know  that  I 
can  give  the  House  any  further  informa- 
tion  on  the  subject.     I  can  only  repeat 
what   I   have   said— that  I  understand — 
though  only  as  a  matter  of  personal  belief 
— that,  if  the  opinion  is  general  on  the  part 
of  the  great  Powers  against  that  annexa- 
tion, that  that  annexation  will  not  take 
pUce.     If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  declared 
by  them  that  the  proposition  on  the  part 
of  France  is  a  fair  one,  then  France  will 
proceed  to  annex  Savoy.     With  regard  to 
the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  on 
the  subject,   they   are  contained    in   the 
papers  I  have  just  laid  upon  the  table. 
An  hon.  Gentleman  has  asked  me  upon 
what  day  I  propose  to  take  the  discussion 
upon  those  papers.     I  can  only  say  that  it 
is  not  usual,  unless  Government  has  some 
measure  to  bring  forward  in  connection  with 
it,  to  fix  a  day  for  mere  discussion   of 
papers.      The  hon.  Gentleman    will    not 
suppose  that  I  am  going  to  invite  a  vote  of 
censure   upon   the  Government.     On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  for  a 
vote  of  approbation.     These  papers  will  be 
distributed  among  Members;  and  if  any 
Member  should  think  it  necessary  to  bring 
them  under  discussion,  he  may  propose  such 
a  Motion,  as  he  thinks  it  necessary;  and  it 

VOL,  CLVl,    [third  sekies.] 


will  be  for  him,  and  not  for  the  Government 
who  have  no  Motion  to  propose,  to  fix  any 
day  he  may  think  proper. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  House  at  its  rising  do  adjourn 
to  Monday." 

WINE  LICENCES  TO  EATING-HOUSES. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  EDWIN  JAMBS  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer when  he  will  introduce  the  Bill  in 
which  he  proposes  to  embody  Resolution 
No.  15  of  the  Budget,  and  to  regulate  the 
system  of  the  granting  of  Wine  Licences 
to  the  Keepers  of  Eating-Houses  and 
Refreshment  Rooms  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER stated,  that  he  hoped  in  a  day  or 
two  to  lay  such  a  Bill  on  the  Table. 

THE   INDIA  OFFICE. 
QUESTION. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether, 
as  he  proposes  transferring  temporarily  the 
business  of  the  India  Office  to  apartments 
in  the  Victoria  Hotel,  Westminster,  he  will 
take  into  consideration  the  question  of  the 
purchase  of  the  hotel,  which  contains  ac- 
commodation for  all  the  departments  of  the 
India  Office,  and  the  Museum  and  Library. 
The  rental  was,  he  understood,  to  be 
£6,000  a  year.  The  cost  of  removal  to 
Westminster  and  back  again  to  the  City 
would  be  enormous,  and  the  loss  would  be 
very  considerable. 

REGIMENTS  IN  INDIA. 
QUESTION. 

Colonel  HERBERT  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
what  number  of  Her  Majesty's  Regiments 
of  Infantry  and  Cavolry  it  is  proposed  to 
retain  for  service  in  the  East  Indies  after 
the  1st  of  July,  1860? 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD,  in  reply  to  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Aberdeen 
(Colonel  Sykes),  said,  he  did  not  consider 
a  noisy  street  the  most  convenient  site  for 
a  public  office,  but  he  should  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  the  convenience  of  the  situation 
when  he  had  tried  it.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
(Colonel  Herbert)  as  to  the  regiments  to 
be  retained  for  service  in  India,  he  feared 
he  could  not  give  a  more  definite  answer 
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than  he  gave  h  week  ago  to  the  same 
question,  when  put  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Huntingdon  (General  Peel). 
The  number  of  regiments  retained  on  ser- 
Tice  must  depend  on  what  the  Indian  Go- 
Yemmcnt  considered  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  India.  They  could  not  be  quite 
certain  of  the  number  of  regiments  that 
could  be  sent  home  at  the  end  of  five,  six, 
or  se?en  months.  The  1 4th  Dragoons,  he 
knew,  was  on  its  way  from  Bombay.  The 
Indian  Government  had  general  orders  to 
send  home  whatever  regiments  it  could 
spare.  He  would  take  that  opportunity  of 
stating  the  particular  regiments  that  were 
ordered  on  service  in  China,  which  ho  had 
ascertained  since  he  answered  the  question 
of  the  hon.^  and  gallant  Officer  (General 
Peel).  The  3rd  and  67th  were  sent  to 
China  some  time  ago ;  he  believed  the  99th 
left  early  in  February,  and  the  second  bat- 
talion of  the  60th  in  the  course  of  that 
month.  The  31st  and  44th  were  to  fol- 
low; and  if  a  seventh  regiment  were  re- 
quired, perhaps  the  87th. 


THE  NEW  PUBLIC  OFFICES. 
QUBSnON. 

Mb.  H.  BAILLIE  said,  he  would  beg  to 
atk  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment when  the  Battle  of  the  Styles 
—in  reference  to  the  architecture  of  the 
Public  Offices — will  take  place? 

ITALY.— ADDRESS  OF  THE  IRISH 
CATHOLICS.— QUESTION. 

The  O'DONOGHUE  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether  he 
has  received  and  Address  from  certain  Ca- 
tholics in  Ireland,  calling  upon  him  to  in- 
terfere in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  with  a  view 
to  the  full  and  complete  restoration  of  the 
Pope's  authority;  and,  if  so,  whether  he 
has  any  objection  to  state  the  naturo  of  his 
reply? 

SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN'S  EXPEDITION.— 

CAPTAIN  M'CLINTOCK. 

QUESTION. 

Sib  FRANCIS  BARING  osked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whnt  were  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  any  reward  to  Captain  M'Clintock  and 
the  erew  of  the  discovery-ship  Fox,  It 
WM  rigbt  to  say  that  the  Question  he  had  put 
bad  not  been  suggested  to  him  by  Captain 
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U'Clintock  or  any  other  of  the  gaUant  offi 
cers  who  served  in  the  eipedition  referred 
to.      Indeed,  if  he  were  at  liberty  to  state 
wha  the  knew,  he  could  satisfy  the  Hoase 
that  the  last  thing  those  distinguished  offi- 
cers had  looked  to  was  pecuniary  reward  for 
the  services  they  had  rendered.  Every  one, 
from  the  Sovereign  herself  to  her  humblett 
subject,  had  felt  an  interest  in  the  result  of 
that  expedition  ;  but  he  did  not  therefore 
press  on  ihe  Government  the  claims  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  accomplished,  he  did  not 
come  there  to  say  that  those  who  had  done 
their  duty  in  the  service  of  the  coaotrj 
should  therefore  dip  their  hands  into  the 
public  purse  and  expect  a  reward  ;  but  ia 
this  ease  some  promises  were  held  out  bj 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Hoose. 
He  would  state  as  plainly  as  possible  the 
grounds  of  the  application  he  was  brin|f- 
ing  before  them.      In  1850  a  proclams 
tion  was  issued  by  the  Admiralty  offering 
£20,000  to  any  one  who  should  discover, 
and  effectually  relieve,  the  crews  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  Erebus  wad  Terror,  There 
had   had  also  been   a  secoud   reward  of 
£10,000  offered  to  any  persons  who  should 
relieve  the  crews  of  Her  Majesty's  ships 
Terror  and  Erebus,  or  who  should  give 
such  intelligence   as  might  lead  to  their 
succour.     In  the  case  of  those  two  rewards 
he  need  hardly  say  that  no  claimant  for 
them  had  appeared.     But  another  sum  of 
£10,000  had  been  promised  to  *'  any  pe^ 
son  or  persons  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  might  by  virtue  of  his 
or  their  efforts  first  succeed  in  ascertain- 
ing the  fate  of  those  crews."     It  was  to 
that  last  promise  that  he  wished  more  espe- 
cially to  call  tho  attention  of  the  House. 
He  might,  perhaps,  take  this  opportuoitj 
of  removing  any   confusion   which  might 
exist  in  the  minds  of  any  person  who  had 
not  looked  into  the  question,  as  to  the  re- 
ward given  to  Captain  M'Clure.    Captaia 
M'Clure  had  had  a  sum  of  money  granted 
him  for  services  of  an   entirely  different 
nature.     A  reward  had   been  offered  bj 
Parliament  for  the  discovery  of  the  North- 
west Passage — and  after  an  inquiry  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  taken  place  a  sum  had  been  gnintea 
to  Sir  P.  M'Clure  and  his  crew.    That 
reward,  therefore,  had  no  reference  to  the 
question  which  he  was  about  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  House.    In  1856.  Dr.  Rae 
had  mado  a  claim,  and  the  Admiralty  bid 
awarded  him  the  sum  of  £10,000,  pro- 
mised under  the  third  oondiiion  of  the  n*- 
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cbmation,  and  be  (Sir  F.  Baring)  for  one 
was  not  disposed  to  offer  any  objection  to 
the  course  whicb  liad  been  in  that  in- 
stance pursued.  But  when  it  was  borne 
in  mind  that  that  which  in  Dr.  Rae*s  case 
was,  comparatively  speakings  conjectural, 
had  been  rendered  perfectly  certain  by  the 
aid  of  the  crew  of  the  Fox,  and  when  it 
was  recollected  how^the  gallant  men  of 
whom  that  crew  was  composed  had  fulfilled 
the  letter  of  the  conditions  which  were 
held  out  in  the  proposal  to  which  he 
alluded — though,  perhaps,  their  claim  could 
not  be  argued  as  a  legal  claim — it  could 
hardly,  he  thought,  be  denied  that  they 
bad  some  claim  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
country.  He  did  not,  howeyer,  desire  to 
rest  that  claim  upon  merely  legal  grounds. 
He  preferred  appealing  to  his  noble  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Gofernment  to  look 
upon  it  in  ihat  generous  spirit  in  which 
he  felt  assured  the  nation  at  large  was 
anxious  to  see  it  viewed,  and  not  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  wishes  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  He  hardly  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, even  for  one  moment,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  that  which 
Captain  M'Clintock  and  his  officers  and 
crew  had  effected.  The  whole  country 
knew  it.  He  had  in  a  small  ship,  fitted 
out  by  private  contributions,  been  enabled 
to  satisfy  the  English  public  upon  a  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  which  they  had  felt  the 
deepest  ansiety — an  object  which  large  ex- 
peditions had  year  after  year  been  sent  out 
to  accomplish,  but  without  success.  Nor 
should  it,  he  thought,  be  regarded  as  tiiat- 
tw  of  small  satisfaction  that  the  subject  was 
one  which  had  been  finally  set  at  rest,  inas- 
much as  the  sad  fate  of  our  poor  country- 
men had  at  length  been  but  too  clearly 
ascertained  ;  and  it  was  therefore  likely  to 
be  the  last  time  the  subject  would  come 
before  the  House.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  hoped  his  noble  Friend  would 
state  to  the  House  that  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  confer  on  Captain  M' Clin  took 
that  reward  to  which  ho  was  so  justly  en- 
titled. Hon.  Members  would  perhaps  par- 
don him  if  he  now  proceeded  to  advert  to 
another  point  which  was  connected  with  the 
subject  with  which  he  was  dealing,  and 
with  respect  to  his  intention  to  refer  to 
which  he  had  given  his  noble  Friend  notice 
m  private.  He  did  not  know  what  the 
feelings  of  others  might  have  been  when 
perusing  the  narrative  of  Captain  M*Cliu- 
tock)  but  he  must  say  for  himself  that  when 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  of  that  simple 
story,  he  had  been  deeply  pained  at  the 


recital  which  was  there  given  of  the  ex- 
pense by  which  the  expedition  had  been 
attended,  and  at  the  mention  of  her  by 
whom  that  expense  had  mainly  been  in- 
curred. He  had  no  authority  to  allude  to 
the  name  of  Lady  Franklin ;  indeed,  he 
believed  that  in  doing  so  he  was  acting  in 
opposition  to  her  wishes  ;  but  it  was  not  so 
much  for  her  sake  as  for  that  of  the  coun- 
try that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  her  bear  the 
burden  of  the  charges  which  she  had  so 
nobly  defrayed.  The  subject  was  one  which 
reminded  him  of  a  celebrated  monument 
which  had  been  raised  to  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Austrian  Generals  in 
the  Seven  Tears*  War,  and  upon  which, 
after  the  usual  recital  of  his  eminent  ser- 
vices, the  following  words  were  inscribed 
— •*  Non  Fatria,  non  Imperator.  Conjua 
posuit,'*  It  was  not  the  country  whose 
battles  he  had  fought ;  it  was  not  the  Im- 
perial master  whom  he  had  so  long  and  so 
nobly  served,  but  the  money  Order  that  had 
raised  the  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Laudohn.  He  trusted,  however,  that  Eng- 
land would  furnish  no  just  ground  for  such 
a  reproach,  and  that,  instead  of  allowing 
the  expense  of  the  expedition  to  which  he 
was  referring  to  be  borne  by  Lady  Frank- 
lin, the  country  at  large,  as  a  token  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  it  held  such  a 
man  as  her  lamented  husband,  would  claim 
it  as  a  right  to  defray  that  expense  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  his  memory.  So  far 
as  Lady  Franklin  herself  was  concerned, 
she  had  her  reward;  and  if  perchance — as 
he  understood  was  the  case — the  exertions 
which  she  had  made  to  attain  the  object  of 
her  wishes,  had  diminished  her  means  of 
subsistence,  and  deprived  her  of  many  com- 
forts for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  everybody 
who  knew  her,  knew  she  would  rejoice  in 
any  sacrifice  incurred  in  effecting  what 
had  been  the  great  object  of  her  life.  It 
was  on  other  and  public  grounds  that  he 
made  the  present  appeal  to  his  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
and  in  making  that  appeal  he  might  be 
allowed  for  a  moment  to  remind  the  House 
who  Sir  John  Franklin  was,  and  how  dis- 
tinguished had  been  his  careen  He  was 
no  doubt  first  known  as  the  great  navigator 
of  the  Arctic  Regions;  but  in  his  early  life 
he  was  a  gallant  sailor  who  fought  at  Copen- 
hagen and  Trafalgar,  and  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  eminent  as  a  volunteer  on 
board  an  East  India  ship  in  the  celebrated 
defence  which  had  bocn  made  under  Captain 
Dance,  in  repulsing  a  French  .squadron 
commanded  by  Admiral  Linois.     He  after- 
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wards  served  his  country  in  a  oif  il  capacity, 
and  later  in  life,  when  be  might  fairly  hnve 
claimed  repose  upon  an  honourable  career, 
he  did  not  shrink  from  dangers  which  he 
knew  so  well,  and  in  encountering  which 
he  had  found  his  grave.  A  man  who  died 
thus,  reflected  honour  on  his  country  as 
much  as  if  he  had  fallen  in  the  battle-field ; 
he  was  one  to  whom  a  grateful  nation 
might  not  hesitate  to  erect  a  monument  in 
that  place  where  her  greatest  and  best  lay 
buried.  He  died  in  the  strict  execution  of 
his  duty,  at  the  very  moment  of  success — 
when  he  saw  before  him  the  North-west 
Passage,  though  it  was  not  allowed  that  he 
should  effect  it,  and  had  made  the  discovery 
for  which  he  had  been  sent  out  by  his  coun- 
try. In  speaking  of  their  chief,  let  him  not 
forget  the  conduct  of  those  who  served  under 
him — of  C rosier  and  Fitzjames,  and  many 
other  younger  officers,  who  if  their  lives  had 
been  spared  would  have  been  ornaments  to 
their  profession.  He  believed  that  con- 
duct such  as  this  raised  the  character  of 
England,  and  of  that  flag  under  which  these 
men  had  served.  He  did  not  ask  his  noble 
Friend  any  specific  question ;  he  was 
anxious  to  leave  the  subject  with  him. 
Indeed,  he  did  not  know  anybody  in  whose 
hands  he  would  more  readily  leave  a  ques- 
tion of  this  kind.  To  his  noble  Friend's 
own  generous  and  kind  feelings  he  would 
intrust  the  entire  case,  with  nil  the  more 
confidence  that  it  deeply  affected  one  whose 
own  nature  was  so  extremely  sensitive  as 
Lady  Franklin's.  He  was  almost  ashamed  of 
having  taken  up  so  much  of  the  time  of  the 
House;  but  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case 
which  had  been  put  into  bis  hand  would  bo 
his  excuse  for  going  so  far  out  of  the  way 
in  bringing  before  them  what  he  felt  sa- 
tisfied, from  the  manner  in  which  his  ob- 
servations had  been  received,  did  not  run 
counter  to  the  general  feeling  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  WHITESIDPi  said,  that  before  the 
noble  Lord  answered  the  question  which 
had  been  put  to  him,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  he 
had  always  taken  in  it,  ond  of  his  personal 
friendship  with  the  gallant  commander  of 
the  Fox.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  House  that  in  June,  1857,  his  right 
hon.  Friend  Mr.  Napier,  at  the  earnest 
desire  of  Lady  Franklin,  brought  forward 
a  Motion  that  the  Government  of  the  day 
should  fit  out  another  expedition  to  en- 
deavour to  discover  the  fate  of  that  brave 
iftilor.  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  his  gallant 
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companions.  That  Motion  was  refused, 
not  from  any  indisposition  to  carry  out  the 
humane  wish  of  Lady  Franklin,  but,  as 
wos  then  expressed  by  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  from  the  belief  that  the  en- 
terprize  would  be  fruitless,  perilous,  and 
might  cost  a  sacrifice  of  human  life,  snd 
therefore  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G. 
Wood)  could  not  advise  the  Government 
to  sanction  it.  After  that  Motion  a  num- 
ber of  persons  contributed  towards  an  ex- 
pedition ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the 
expense  of  the  last  voyage  of  discovery  was 
borne  by  Lady  Franklin  herself.  Captain 
M'Olintock  did  not  undertake  the  command 
in  a  spirit  of  reckless  adventure ;  for  he 
(Mr.  Whiteside)  happened  to  know  from 
scientific  men,  who  were  now  preparing  s 
work  on  the  results  of  his  discoveries  in 
geology  and  science,  that  Captain  M'Olin- 
tock had  studied  carefully  and  clearly  the 
whole  question,  and  arrived  at  a  firm  con- 
viction that  if  he  was  enabled  to  reach 
the  Polar  regions,  he  should  certaioly 
discover  what  had  become  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  companions.  In  a  ship, 
the  smallest,  he  believed,  that  ever  under- 
took a  voyage  of  discovery,  with  a  crew 
of  twenty-two  men  and  three  officers, 
M*Clintock  sailed  in  July.  In  Septem- 
ber  he  was  beset  in  a  pack  of  ice,  where 
ho  remained  till  the  following  month  of 
April.  He  drifted  1.200  miles,  and  the 
day  he  was  relieved,  instead  of  thinking 
of  returning  to  England,  the  intrepid 
sailor  was  only  the  more  determined  to 
prosecute  his  gallant  enterprise.  He  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  the 
result  of  that  voyage  was  told  in  simple 
words,  and  he  must  say  a  most  roman- 
tic interest  attached  to  the  narrative. 
He  had  heard  it  said  by  a  very  emineot 
person  that  if  Franklin  had  been  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  present  mode  of 
sledge  travelling,  he  would  most  probably 
have  survived ;  the  incidents  connected 
with  this  adventure  formed,  iu  fact,  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  narrative. 
The  last  Arctic  voyoge,  as  had  been  truly 
said,  had  called  forth  qualities — and  he 
excepted  none  of  the  twenty-five  men 
who  formed  the  crew  of  the  /V«-"* 
higher  nature  than  were  displayed  eren 
on  the  battle-field.  Tho  soldier  had  a 
quick  death  or  a  joyful  victory  ;  but  there 
were  a  more  enduring  spirit,  and  a  loftier 
resolution,  and  nobler  qualities  of  mi"" 
and  body  required,  successfully  to  conduct 
such  an  enter pnso  as  this  than  were  r^ 
quired  for  the  field  of  battle.    He  bappeo«d 
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to  know  Captain  M'Clure,  and  when  that 
officer  mentioned  to  him  (Mr.  Whiteside) 
the  subject  of  his  own  seryices,  be  (Mr. 
Whiteside)  told  that  gallant  Officer  the 
best  resort  he  could  have  was  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  House,  and  the 
noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  behaved  with  the  utmost  gene- 
rosity to  M'CIure  and  his  crew,  and  what 
he  (Mr.  Whiteside)  had  suggested,  bad 
been  verified  by  the  decision  of  the 
House.  No  assembly  in  the  world  was 
more  ready  to  acknowledge  and  reward 
conspicuous  merit  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. With  regard  to  Lady  Franklin,  it 
was  quite  correct  that  she  declined  to 
accept  anything  from  tho  Government  in 
the  shape  of  pecuniary  recompense.  Uer 
hope,  her  wish,  was  that  in  recognition 
of  the  services  and  name  of  her  gallant 
husband,  as  the  true  discoverer  of  the 
North-west  Passage,  which  many  men  of 
science  said  he  was,  they  might  perhaps 
raise  to  him  a  public  monument ;  while,  in 
doing  so,  an  act  of  justice  might  be  also  ren- 
dered to  the  living.  He  left  the  matter  to 
the  generous  nature  of  the  noble  Viscount, 
and  he  could  not  help  thanking  him  for  the 
mark  of  distinction  that  had  already  been 
conferred  on  his  gallant  Friend. 

Mr.  coning  HAM  rose  to  remind  the 
noble  Viscount  that  Sir  John  Franklin  bad 
gone  forth  on  no  volunteer  expedition  ;  he 
was  called  on  by  his  country  to  undertake 
the  expedition  in  which  he  lost  his  life; 
and  it  was  because  the  Government  had 
not  taken  the  proper  measures  to  search 
for  him  and  his  gallant  companions — be- 
cause they  had  not  adequately  fulfilled 
their  duties— that  Lady  Franklin  had  sa- 
crificed almost  her  entire  private  resources. 
The  search  hitherto  made  had  been  chiefly 
conducted  by  sea,  and  he  was  told  by  Dr. 
Rae,  no  mean  authority  on  questions  of 
this  kind,  that  the  only  real  and  effectual 
search  for  the  remains  and  journals  of  the 
officers  engaged  in  the  expedition  would 
be  by  land  and  during  summer ;  and  there 
would  be  no  danger  whatever,  he  under- 
stood, in  such  an  expedition.  The  only 
danger  would  be  if  the  expedition  were 
compelled  to  pass  the  winter  in  those  desert 
regions.  Not  only  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  Polar  discovery,  but  the  great 
bulk  of  this  nation  and  the  civilized  world 
were  interested  in  obtaining  all  the  infor- 
mation that  could  be  collected  as  to  the 
fate  and  history  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
expedition ;  and  ho  really  thought  the 
Government  would  be  wanting  in  their  duty 


to  the  relatives  and  memory  of  those  whom 
they  had  sent  out  on  such  dangerous  ad- 
ventures if  they  did  not  take  steps  to 
recover  what  traces  they  could  of  their 
history  and  endurance. 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  LOCKE  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
if  it  is  in  contemplation  to  remove  the 
Natural  History  Collection  from  the  British 
Museum;  and,  if  so,  to  what  place  it  is  pro- 
posed to  remove  it  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  I  will 
first  address  myself  to  the  question  put  to 
me  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Iverness-shire  (Mr.  H.  Baillie),  as  to 
whether  any  decision  has  yet  been  arrived 
at  with  reference  to  the  designs  for  the 
Public  Offices.  No  decision  has  yet  been 
come  to  with  regard  to  those  designs  ;  but 
whenever  a  selection  has  been  made,  I  may 
say,  the  design  will  be  fitted  up  in  some  pub- 
lic place,  so  as  to  enable  hon.  Members  to 
form  an  opinion  respecting  it.  With  regard 
to  the  question  put  to  me  by  my  hon. 
Friend  tho  Member  for  Honiton  (Mr. 
Locke),  there  have  been  two  meetings  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  at 
which  the  question  was  considered  whether 
the  existing  buildings  were  sufficient  in 
point  of  space  to  accommodate  not  only 
the  existing,  but  the  annually  increasing 
collection  of  interesting  objects  to  be  found 
there  ;  and,  if  not,  whether  it  was  desir- 
able to  increase  the  space  by  adding  to  the 
buildings  of  the  Museum  on  the  spot,  or 
would  be  better  to  remove  to  some  other 
place  a  portion  of  the  collection.  The 
opinion  of  the  Trustees  was  that  it  was 
better  to  remove  a  portion  to  some  other 
place,  where  a  building  could  be  obtained 
at  a  comparatively  moderate  expense,  than 
incur  the  charge  of  purchasing  land  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  Museum,  in  order  to 
erect  on  it  buildings  adequate  to  the  pur- 
pose. They  were  further  of  opinion  that 
if  any  portion  of  the  collection  was  to  be 
removed,  the  Natural  History  department 
was  that  which  could  be  most  easily  and 
advantageously  removed.  No  decision  was 
taken  as  to  the  particular  spot  to  be 
chosen  ;  it  was  agreed  to  defer  the  selec- 
tion of  the  place  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  Natural  History  collection  should  be  re- 
moved. Tho  matter  therefore  stands  at 
present  thus  : — The  Trustees  have  agreed 
tlint  the  antiquities,  books,  and  articles  of 
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that  kind  should  remain,  and  that  the 
lighter  things  should  he  removed  else- 
where. The  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary 
(The  O'Donoghue),  has  asked  me  >yhether 
I  had  received  a  memorial  from  certain 
Peers  and  Commoners  in  Ireland,  calling 
on  the  Government  to  interfere  in  the 
atibirs  of  Italy  with  a  view  to  the  full  and 
complete  restoration  of  the  Pope's  autho- 
rity in  his  temporal  dominions.  Sir,  I  did 
receive  a  memorial  to  that  effect  very 
numerously  and  respectably  signed.  The 
only  answer  I  could  give  was  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt,  and  remit  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government.  If  I  had 
gone  into  any  answer,  I  am  afraid  my 
opinion  would  not  have  been  found  quite  to 
agree  with  that  of  the  memorialists,  and 
I  thought  it  better  to  avoid  making  any. 
reply.  It  is  well  known  that  the  policy  of 
Her  Mojesty's  Government  in  this  matter 
is  to  leave  the  Italian  people  to  settle  their 
own  affairs,  and  therefore  that  no  interfer- 
ence of  the  British  Government  should  be 
exerted  either  in  the  one  way  or  the  other 
in  regard  to  any  arrangements  that  might 
be  made  in  Italy.  Our  only  wish  is  that 
the  Italians  should  take  their  own  affairs 
in  their  own  hands,  and,  free  from  any 
foreign  intervention  or  control,  should  ar- 
range them  in  the  manner  most  consonant 
with  their  own  feelings.  With  respect  to 
the  subject  to  which  my  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
Francis  Baring)  has  adverted,  and  which  I 
am  sure  engages  the  svmpathies  not  of 
this  House  only,  but  of  the  whole  country, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
courage,  the  perseverance,  and  devotion 
displayed  by  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  and 
his  brave  companions  in  the  expedition 
which  they  undertook  in  search  of  the  re- 
mains of  Sir  John  Franklin.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Whiteside)  has  stated,  that 
the  duties  which  brave  men  perform  in  so 
distinguished  a  manner  are  not  less  hon- 
ourable than  those  performed  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  that  throughout  his  perilous 
enterprise  all  the  great  qualities  which 
adorn  the  soldier  or  the  sailor  were  most 
conspicuously  exhibited  by  the  man  who 
was  enabled  to  discover  the  fate  and  bring 
back  some  vestiges  of  the  Franklin  expe- 
dition. At  the  same  time  it  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  there  were  others  who  went  out 
at  nn  earlier  date,  and  who,  although  not 
equally  successful  with  those  who  followed 
them  in  the  object  of  their  search,  never- 
theless displayed  all  those  high  qualities 
wUdi  to  Wliartll  diatbgnfadied  the  last 


expedition.  It  is  right  that  the  names  of 
these  men  should  not  be  forgotten  while  we 
are  doing  honour  to  those  who  volantarily 
set  out  m  search  of  the  remains  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  his  party.  It  is  trae 
thnt  the  Motion  referred  to  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  made  in  this  Honse 
to  induce  Her  Majesty's  Goremment  to 
send  out  at  the  public  expense  an  expedi- 
tion to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  And  I  must  confess  that  I 
never  acted  more  at  variance  with  my  own 
personal  feelings  than  when,  from  higher 
considerations,  we  declined  to  undertake 
such  an  enterprise  at  the  public  charge.  At 
the  same  time  we  did  think  that  it  would 
not  be  justifiable  in  Her  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment,  at  the  cost  of  the  country,  to  sead 
out  men  on  a  search  which  at  that  period 
appeared  very  hopeless,  and  to  be  attended 
with  dangers  to  which  we  should  not  have 
been  warranted  in  exposing  them.  Forta- 
nately,  however.  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintoek 
succeeded,  with,  I  believe,  scarcely  any 
loss,  or  no  loss  at  all,  of  human  Kfe,  in 
accomplishing  the  object  which  that  noble 
lady  who  sent  him  out  had  so  long  and  so 
frequently  attempted  to  effect.  Now,  Sir, 
there  was  a  reward  of  jSl 0,000  offered  to 
anybody  who  should  ascertain  the  fate  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  bring  back  any 
vestiges  of  his  expedition.  The  whole  of 
that  sum  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Rae  and  the 
associates  of  his  adventure.  Therefore 
there  does  not  now  remain  any  portion  of 
the  votes  of  Parliament  applicable  to  the 
rewarding  Sir  Leopold  M*Clintock  and  bii 
companions.  Nevertheless,  I  am  ready  to 
say,  that  if  it  should  appear  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Parliament  that  this  is  a  fit 
occasion  on  which  to  make  within  moderate 
limits  a  grant  over  and  above  the  amonnt 
already  sanctioned,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment certainly  would  not  be  disposed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  generosity  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  With  respect  to  the 
other  topic  which  he  mentioned,  undoubt- 
edly it  would  not  bo  right  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  such  a  monument  as  my  right 
hon.  Friend  has  described — namely*  a 
monument  thnt  should  record  that  it  was 
not  by  the  country,  tliat  it  was  not  by  the 
Sovereign,  but  by  the  widow,  that  the 
memory  of  a  great  and  gallant  man  hsd 
been  perpetuated.  I  think,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  would  be  fitting  that  there  should 
be  a  monument  to  show  that  the  countryi 
the  Sovereign,  and  the  widow  had  all  united 
to  erect  an  enduring  memorial  of  the  dis* 
tinguished  services  of  Sir  John  Fraoklifl* 
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The  expense  this  would  inTolve  would  not 
be  considerable  in  comparison  with  the 
gratification  which  I  am  sure  it  would 
afford  to  the  whole  nation,  and  1  think 
to  Lady  Franklin,  who  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  says,  disclaims  all  desire 
for  any  re-imbursement  of  the  great  outlay 
sho  has  so  nobly  incurred  in  endeayouring 
to  ascertain  the  fate  of  her  husband.  But, 
no  doubt,  it  would  be  highly  satisfactory  to 
her  feelings  if  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  the  Parliament  were  to  concur  in  hand- 
ing down  to  posterity  some  memorial  of  her 
deceased  husband.  I  believe  in  this  case  one 
may  say  that  the  husband  and  the  wife  were 
worthy  of  each  other ;  and  1  am  persuaded 
that  it  would  be  grateful  to  the  feelings  of 
the  country  if,  with  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, some  monument  were  erected  which 
should  recognize,  not  only  the  services  of 
the  husband,  but  the  devotion  ef  the  wife. 

Mb.  DISRAELI :— Sir,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  announcement  just  made  by  the 
noble  Viscount  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  be  most  gratifying  to  the 
eonntry,  as  it  evidently  is  most  gratifying  to 
this  House.  No  one  can  have  read  the  nar- 
rative of  Sir  Leopold  M'Olintock,  or  marked 
the  progress  of  his  singular  expedition, 
withoni  feeling  that  their  adventure  will 
form  a  memorable  chapter  in  the  heroic 
annals  of  the  mariners  of  this  country. 
With  regard  to  that  noble  Lady  through 
whose  energy  and  inspiration  that  expedi- 
tion was  so  gallantly  undertaken  and  so 
successfully  accomplished,  I  feel,  as  I  am 
sure  we  all  must  feel,  the  liveliest  admira- 
tion and  the  warmest  sympathy  for  the  rare 
intelligence,  the  indomitable  perseverance, 
the  womanly,  the  high  and  enduring  spirit, 
with  which  Lady  Franklin  urged  on  the 
prosecution  of  the  search  for  her  brave 
husband — they  will  make  her  name  illus- 
trious among  the  daughters  of  England. 
I  repeat  that  I  am  sure  the  resolution  at 
which  the  Government  have  arrived,  and 
which  the  noble  Viscount  has  communi- 
cated to  us  in  so  sympathetic  a  spirit,  will 
afford  the  utmost  gratification  to  all  Her 
Majesty's  subjects. 

Afterwards — 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON,  in  putting 
*  question  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
respecting  the  Channel  Fleet,  said,  that 
before  making  that  inquiry  he  could  not 
refrain  from  saying  how  warmly  he  con- 
enrred  in  all  that  had  been  said  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Portsmouth,  with  respect  to  Sir  Leopold 
K'Clintoek  and  Lady  Franklin.    The  right 


hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  in  the  most 
delicate  manner  to  the  reimbursement  of 
Lady  Franklin  herself,  and  he  could  not 
help  adverting  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Viscount  on  that  part  of  the  subject. 
All  who  were  acquainted  with  the  views  of 
Lady  Franklin  knew  that  her  feelings  upon 
that  matter  were  of  tho  same  noble  and 
generous  nature  as  those  which  induced 
her  to  make  such  efforts  to  discover  the  re- 
mains of  her  lost  husband  ;  but  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
the  House  and  the  jGrovernment  ought 
rather  to  consider  what  was  due  upon  pub« 
Ho  grounds  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John 
Fraifklin,  and  to  the  noble  efforts  of  his 
widow,  than  to  pay  too  rigid  a  regard  to  the 
delicate  feelings  by  which  Lady  Franklin 
was  actuated.  He  hoped  that  the  noble 
Viscount  would  allow  him  to  remind 
him  that  in  the  statement  which  he  had 
made  to  the  House  he  did  not  advert  to 
what  fell  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  from  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  He  hoped 
the  noble  Viscount,  in  whose  hands  he  for 
one  was  perfectly  content  to  leave  the 
matter,  would  not  forget  it ;  but  he  felt 
that,  considering  the  efforts  which  Lady 
Franklin  had  made,  something  beyond 
what  the  noble  Viscount  had  mentioned 
was  due  as  a  tribute  to  that  noble  Lady. 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 
OBSERVATIOKS. 

Mr.  GREGORY  trusted  that  before  the 
Government  proceeded  to  remove  the 
Natural  History  collections  from  the  British 
Museum,  they  would  take  some  means  of 
consulting  the  general  feeling  of  the  public, 
and  also  of  scientific  men,  upon  the  sub  • 
ject.  The  proposed  removal  would  be  very 
unpopular  with  those  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  those  collections  ;  and  the 
dissatisfaction  it  would  produce  would  not 
be  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  step  had 
been  decided  upon,  as  he  believed,  by  a 
mere  majority  of  one — that  bare  majority 
having,  moreover,  only  been  obtained 
through  the  attendance  of  a  number  of  ea 
officio  trustees,  who  were  not  usually  pre- 
sent at  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Boaid. 
There  was  obviously  the  greatest  advantage 
in  having  these  Natural  History  collections 
under  the  same  roof  as  the  splendid  library 
of  reference  which  the  British,  Museum 
now  boasted  ;  but  that  advantage  would  be 
wholly  sacrificed  if  the  contemplated  re- 
moval were  persisted  in. 
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ACCIDENTS  TO  TUB  CHANNEL  FLEET. 

QUESTION. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that  he 
wished  to  pat  a  question  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty  respecting  some  accidents 
reported  to  have  occurred  to  the  ships  of 
the  ChaDuel  squadron.  The  Times  of  that 
morning  contained  the  following  para- 
graph :— 

*'  A  letter  dated  Torbay,  Tuesday,  received  at 
Plymouth,  from  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Channel 
squadron,  says  that  off  the  Lizard  the  ships  were 
taken  all  aback,  and  could  not  arain  form  a  line. 
TheJS^ar,  Qiitf^n,  and  Donegal  remained  out. 
Besides  the  casualties  to  the  Queen,  Diadem, 
Algieri,  and  Merfey,  already  reported  in  The 
T%me$,  the  letter  states  that  the  Aboukir  lost  her 
cross-jack  yard  and  starboard  quarter-boats,  the 
Eayai  Albert  "pitehed  her  jib-boom  under  at  times, 
and  the  Trafalgar  lost  her  jib-boom ;  she  will 

5robil>ly  call  at  Plymouth  before  proceeding  to  the 
•agus." 

He  wished  to  know  whether  the  Admiralty 
had  received  any  account  of  this  dispersion, 
as  he  might  call  it,  of  the  fleet  off  the 
Lizard,  and  whether  the  damage  which 
had  heen  caused  was  to  he  considered  as 
the  inevitahle  result  of  the  late  gale,  or 
whether  there  was  reason  to  attribute  any 
blame  to  the  officers  in  command  of  the 
squadron.  A  much  more  important  ques- 
tion, however,  and  one  upon  which  he  was 
still  more  anxious  for  an  explanation,  arose 
with  reference  to  the  casualties  to  the 
Queen,  Diadem,  Algiers,  and  Mersey. 
Was  he  right  in  believing  that  these  casual- 
ties had  arisen  from  these  magnificent 
ships  having  on  three  recent  occasions 
come  into  collision  with  each  other  in  the 
open  Channel  ?  He  understood  that  on 
one  occasion  the  Diadem  and  Queen  ran 
foul  of  each  other,  and  that  on  another, 
the  Algiers  and  Mersey  came  into  collision; 
the  fact  of  these  great  and  splendid  ships 
coming  into  collision  in  the  open  Channel, 
while  sailing  in  open  order  of  battle,  was 
one  of  serious  import,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Goyernmentought  to  be  directed, 
It  was  impossible  that  these  collisions 
should  take  place  without  great  danger  and 
serious  public  loss.  He  understood  from 
the  report  that  in  both  cases  the  collisions 
occurred  when  the  ships  were  sailing  in  two 
lines,  and  were  tacking  in  succession.  If 
that  were  the  case  it  was  impoAsible  to 
escape  one  or  two  inferences — either  that 
the  sailing  order  under  which  tho  ma- 
noeuvres were  executed  must  be  of  a  de- 
fective and  unsafe  character,  or  there  must 
be  a  want  of  seamanship  among  the  officers 


who  were  in  command  of  those  ships.  He 
therefore  asked  his  noble  Friend  to  gife 
some  account  of  these  cireumstances,  und 
he  trusted  that  it  would  be  in  his  power  to 
give  such  an  explanation  as  would  remove 
the  unpleasant  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  to  which  the  statements  contained 
m  this  paragraph  had  given  rise. 


CASE  OF  MR.  TARRANT. 
OBSERVATIOK. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMBS  called  tho  atten- 
tion of  tho  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Tarrant,  the 
editor  of  the  Friend  of  China,  who,  after 
conviction  for  a  libel  had  been  sentenced  to 
be  imprisoned  in  the  felons'  gaol  in  Hong 
Kong   for  the   period  of  twelve  calendsr 
months.     Mr;   Tarrant  was  convicted  in 
September  last  of  a  libel  on  Colonel  Kane, 
who  held  an  official  position  at  Hong  Kong. 
Mr.  Tarrant  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scboltr. 
He  had  himself  held  a  position  in  the  colony, 
and  had  afterwards  become  the  editor  of 
the  newspaper  called  the  Friend  of  China, 
and  he  wrote  some  able  articles  exposing 
the  system  of  corruption  which  beyond  all 
question  was  practised  in  Hong  Kong,  for 
Sir  John   Bowring  had  stated  before  a. 
Committee  that  he  was  bound  to  confess 
that  there  was  a  system  of  corruption  among 
the  officials  there  which  he  had  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  suppress.     Mr.  Tarrant  was 
tried  on  the  29th  of  September,  and  was 
sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment 
on  the  criminal  side  of  the  gaol.     He  was 
tried,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
by  Mr.  Adams,   the  former   Member  for 
Boston  ;  ond  it  was  due  to  Mr.  Adams,  so 
far  as  his  humanity  was  concerned,  to  state 
that  he  had  recently  arrived  at  Hong  Kong, 
and  was  not  aware  of  the  severity  of  the 
punishment,  the  character  of  criminals  Mr. 
Tarrant  would  have  to  associate  with,  or 
the  wretched  accommodation  of  the  prison. 
Mr.  Adams  went  himself  and  saw  tho  gaol, 
and  joined  in  a  memorial  to  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  whole  of  the  jury  who  had 
tried  the  case,  for«a  remission  of  the  sen- 
tence and  Mr.  Tarrant's  removal  from  the 
criminal  side  of  the  gaol  to  the  place  allotted 
to  misdemeanants,  as  would  have  been  the 
case  in  England.     This  was  refused :  and 
Mr.  Tarrant  endured  the  greatest  possible 
privation  and  misery.  He  suffered  so  much 
in  his  health  from  the  association  with  crt- 
minals,  from  the  heat  of   the  wretched 
place*-for  the  gaol  was  constructed  for 
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GhiDese  pritoners — that  he  was,  after  a 
time,  removed  to  an  hospital,  whence,  how- 
ever, he  was  suhsequentlj  again  sent  back 
to  the  gaol.  The  punishment  was  altoge- 
ther most  severe,  and  not  warranted  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Ho  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  to  this  matter, 
and  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Tarrant  would  re- 
ceive some  consideration  and  some  allevia- 
tion of  his  sufferings. 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE 
said,  that  his  information  on  this  subject 
did  not  quite  coincide  with  that  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.  According  to  a 
private  letter  from  the  then  acting  At- 
torney General,  from  the  first  Mr.  Tarrant 
was  treated  with  as  much  leniency  as  the 
gaol  regulations  permitted;  and  in  Novem- 
ber last  the  visiting  justices  revised  and 
altered  the  rules  of  the  goal  so  as  to  permit 
Mr.  Tarrant  to  be  placed  apart  from  the 
other  criminals,  and  accorded  as  much  ac- 
commodation as  the  gaol  allowed.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  to  be  admitted  that  a  gaol 
in  the  climate  of  China  was  different  from  a 
gaol  here,  and  the  gaol  at  Hong  Kong  was 
one  which  urgently  required  enlargement 
and  improvement.  This  operation  was  in 
the  course  of  being  carried  out,  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  expended  for  the  purpose. 
But  with  respect  to  Mr.  Tarrant  himself, 
the  case  was  only  a  question  as  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Government  in  carrying 
out  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice  ;  and 
he  must  say  that  the  exercise  of  that  dis- 
cretion was  not  quite  so  easy  a  matter  as 
some  gentlemen  thought ;  the  fact  being 
that  these  libels,  personal  libels  in  the 
newspapers  of  Hong  Kong,  had  gone  on 
for  many  years  past  to-  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  it  necessary  that  no  excessive 
lenity  should  be  shown  to  a  person  who  had 
so  conducted  himself.  Perhaps,  however, 
he  could  best  answer  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
question  by  reading  an  extract  from  a  des- 
patch addressed  in  December  last  by  the 
noble  Duke  now  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial 
Office  to  the  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  and 
which  would  have  reached  him  by  this 
time.  The  direction  given  to  the  Governor 
in  that  despatch  was,  that  if,  on  its  receipt, 
Mr.  Tarrant's  health  had  suffered^  or  was 
in  danger  of  suffering,  be  was  to  be  at 
once  removed  from  the  criminal  side  of  the 
prison  to  the  debtors'  side  ;  that  whether 
his  health  suffered  or  not,  at  the  end  of 
six  months  from  the  date  of  his  imprison- 
ment he  was  at  all  events  to  be  removed 
to  the  debtors'  side  of  the  gaol.    And  the 


despatch  ended,  *'  it  has  been  urged  " — it 

was  written  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle— 

"It  baa  been  urged  upon  me  by  some  who 
disavow  the  slightest  sympathy  with  Mr.  Tarrant's 
writings  that  the  latter  half  of  the  sentence 
should  be  altogether  remitted,  and  that  he  should 
be  discharged  from  prison.  I  must  leave  to  yonr 
judgment  how  fitr  such  an  act  of  leniency  should 
be  resorted  to." 

No  answer  had  yet  been  received  to  this 
despatch.  When  it  did  arrive  he  would  be 
happy  to  give  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  information  which  it  contained.  But 
he  must  say  that  he  had  every  confidence 
in  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  who  had  just  gone 
to  the  colony,  and  who  was  perfectly  free 
from  all  the  local  and  personal  quarrels 
that  agitated  society  there,  and  he  had 
little  doubt  that  before  this  time  the  pun- 
ishment of  this  gentleman  was  ended. 

Before  he  sat  down  he  trusted  the  House 
would  forgive  him  if  he  said  one  word  with 
regard  to  the  gallant  men  whose  deeds  had 
formed  the  subject  of  discussion.  It  so 
happened  that  the  Irish  Members  could 
claim  both  the  first  and  second  officers  in 
command  of  the  late  expedition  as  their 
countrymen.  He  had  himself  had  the 
additional  honour  and  pleasure  of  claiming 
Captain  M'Clintock  as  a  member  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family  in  his  county  ;  and  the 
second  in  command  of  the  Fox^  Commander 
Hobson  was  a  relation  of  his  own.  He  had 
not  the  honour  of  Captain  M'Clintock's 
acquaintance,  but  that  gallant  officer  was 
related  to  a  gentleman  who  represented 
his  county  in  the  last  Parliament;  and  if, 
in  the  chances  of  politics  that  Gentleman 
had  now  been  in  the  House,  he  would  have 
more  right  to  return  thanks  for  Captain 
M'Clintock  than  he  could  possibly  pretend 
to  have.  He  begged,  however,  to  thank 
the  House  for  the  generous  manner  in 
which  it  had  recognized  the -services  of 
those  distinguished  officers. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  hoped  that 
before  answering  the  Question  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  he  might  be  permit- 
ted, on  tho  part  of  his  brother  officers, 
to  thank  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Portsmouth  for  the  handsome 
way  in  which  he  had  mentioned  the  ser- 
vices of  Captain  M'Clintock  and  others 
connected  with  Arctic  exploration  and  dis- 
covery. All  belonging  to  the  navy  felt 
that  a  great  debt  was  due  to  those  gallant 
Polar  officers,  and,  without  desiring  in 
tho  slightest  degree  to  deprive  Captain 
M*  Clin  took  and  his  brave  band  of  any 
portion  of  the  credit  to  which  they  were 
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or  a  British  P<M8e!cti(m  within  the 
limiti  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Charter,     qualified     as    aforesaid 

.  the  gallon     8    3 

Rnm  of  and  from  an  j  Foreign  Countrr 
being  the  country  of  its  production 

.   the  gallon     8   I 

Tafia,  of  and  firom  any  Colony  of 
Fimnoe        •  the  gaUoa     8   I 

Other  Spirits,  being  sweetened  or 
mixed  so  that  the  degree  of  strength 
eannot  be  ascertained  as  afoi-esaid, 
and  Periumed  Spirits  to  be  used  as 
Porlnmery  only  •  .    the  gallon  13    0 

Spirits,  or  Strong  Waters,  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  mixed 
with  any  ingredient,  and,  although 
thereby  coming  under  some  other 
deeominatioo,  except  Varnish,  shall 
noTertheless  be  de<mied  to  be  Spirits 
or  Stomg  Waters,  and  be  subject  to 
Duty  as  such. 

Water,  Cologne,  the  flask  (thirty  of 
nefa  flasks  ooataining  not  more  than 
one  gallon)  •  each   8   5 

when  not  in  flasks,  as  Per> 

fumed  Spirits  .  the  gallon  13    0 

Resolations  to  be  reported. 

To  report  Prepress,  and  ask  leafe  to 
ttt  again. 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  on  Monday 
next. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  ftittgain 
cm  Monday  next. 


MR.  JOHN  POPE  HENNESST. 

Mr.  JosK  Pope  Hbknxsbt,  being  in  iiig 
plftee  pursuant  to  the  Order  of  tlie  House 
of  the  28th  day  of  February,  cxpresaed  his 
regret  that  having,  through  inadvertence 
Begleetcd  to  sign  the  Declaration  required 
by  the  Standing  Orders,  and  forgetting 
his  snmoiODS  to  attend  the  Committee  on 
Group  1  of  Railway  Bills,  he  had  started 
lor  Ireland,  whence  he  had  immediately 
returned  on  being  served  with  the  Order 
«»f  the  House  ;  and  then  he  withdrew 

CoLOKEL  WILSON  PATTEN,  si  he 
area  the  Member  who  moved  the  issoe  of 
the  order  for  the  Hon.  Member's  attend- 
ance, wiahed  to  say  that  it  was  with  the 
deepest  regret  that  the  Committee  of 
S^eetion  had  felt  it  to  he  their  duty  to 
\  report  his  absence.  Nothing  hut  tiie  ex- 
treme ineonvenience  which  that  ahsenee 
had  caused  would  have  induced  them  to 
Uke  the  step,  particularly  as  there  was 
reason  to  believo  that  the  hon.  Member 
aeted  in  forgetfubess.  But  he  was  sure 
that  the  hon.  Member  was  totally  unac- 
fuiBted  with  the  extreme  inconvenience 
he  had  caused  to   Ike  parties  appearing 
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ifU^Q  at  sea.     He  believed  there  wos 
'  *=%fficer  in  the  Channel  fleet  who  had 
A'  fled  in  a  fleet  before.     How  could 

J  f  pect  but  that  acoidentft  would  hap- 

'^  ^en  officers  who  had  had  no  preyious 

•lence  of  sailing  their  ships  with  the 
:  of  one  at  the  stem  of  another  were 
to  sea  in  dark  nights  to  face  the  equi- 
ial  gales?     He  thought  great  blame 
shed  to  somebody  in  not  having  years 
'A  maintained  a  squadron  at  sea  ;  and 
,e  Admiralty  were  to  blame  in  not  having 
.nt  them  to  sea  sooner.      If  they  had 
gone    last    year  from   June  to  Septem- 
ber, they  would  have  been  got  into  proper 
order  before  the  equinoctial  gales  came  on. 


SJgai§(iK 
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ST.  QEORGE'S-IN-THE-EAST. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  LTGON  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Seoretarj  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment what  arrangements  has  been  made 
by  the  Police  for  the  preservation  of  order 
at  St.  George's  Church  on  Sunday  next. 
He  put  this  question  because  Sunday  was 
now  near  at  hand,  and  from  all  the  infar- 
mation  he  could  collect,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  Police 
and  the  Rector  and  the  Churchwardens  on 
former  occasions.  He  thought  it  would 
tend  to  the  preservation  of  order  if  the 
Rector  were  informed  by  the  police  what 
the  law  was,  and  how  far  they  intended  to 
aid  him  in  carrying  it  out.  For  want  of  a 
common  understanding,  the  Police  seemed 
to  have  gone  one  way,  and  the  Rector  and 
Ofauroh wardens  another;  whereas,  if  there 
was  a  previous  understanding,  the  danger 
of  a  collision  might  be  avoided. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  Go- 
vernment would  undertake  a  very  difficult 
task  if  they  were  to  make  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  rector  of  St.  George's- 
in-the-East,  and  either  the  churchwardens, 
the  police,  or  any  portion  of  his  parishion- 
ers. It  was  the  business  of  the  police,  and 
of  those  who  instructed  them,  to  take  mea- 
sures for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
peaee  during  the  celebration  of  Divine  ser- 
vice in  the  church.  He  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  consider  it  to  be  one 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  police  to 
mount  guard  during  the  performance  of 
Divine  service  in  any  church.  If  such  a 
state  of  things  were  to  become  common,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
change  in  the  law,  so  as  to  make  it  some- 
ifttki  analogous  to  that  which  existed  in 
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Ireland,  by  which,  when  a  district  was  dis^ 
turbed,  it  was  possible  to  impose  a  fine 
upon  it  for  the  maintenance  of  an  addi- 
ditional  bodv  of  police.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  all  he  had  to  say  was,  that  such 
instructions  had  been  given  to  the  police  as 
would,  he  hoped,  prevent  any  disturbance 
which  might  be  offensive  to  public  decorum 
during  the  performance  of  Divine  service. 


ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  TO  FRANOB. 

QUESTION. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL  :  I  wish  to  put  a 
question  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
which,  I  think,  the  House  will  agree  with 
me  is  one  of  considerable  importance.  I 
am  nfraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  elicit  a 
reply  from  my  noble  Friend  at  the  Foreign 
Office  or  my  noble  Friend  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister, as  both  of  them  have  already  ad- 
dressed the  House;  but  perhaps  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  who 
took  considerable  interest  in  the  question 
the  other  night,  or  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  may  reply  to  it.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
may  be  the  more  proper  person,  for  it  is, 
as  the  House  will  see,  a  question  of  great 
subtlety  and  nicety.  I  am  sure  the  House 
must  be  far  from  satisfied  with  the  reply 
which  we  have  received  to-night  from  the 
noble  Lord  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  reply  which  he  gave  is  far  u-om  satis- 
factory, and  I  do  but  interpret  the  opinion 
of  every  Gentleman  in  this  House  when  I 
say  that  we  have  all  read  the  official  an- 
nouncement contained  in  the  recent  Speech 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  with  the 
deepest  emotion  and  concern,  because  it  is 
now  evident  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
is  determined,  in  spite  of  this  Government 
and  in  spite  of  Europe,  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  which  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  presents,  and  to  take  by  force  Savoy. 
It  would  be  unfitting  to  enter  upon  any 
discussion  now;  only  I  hope  that  an  oppor- 
tunity will  soon  be  afforded,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  very  greatest  importance.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  discussion  which  took  place 
here  the  other  night,  and  especially  the 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  has  had  considerable  effect 
in  Paris;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  says  that  after  all  the 
sacrifices  he  has  made  to  England,  both 
politically  and  commercially,  he  finds  he  has 
gained  nothing  whatever,  exoept  the  support 
of  his  hon.  friend.  Monsieur  Milnes.  The 
q— iiioD,  Sir,  whieh  I  have  to  put  refers  to 
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jastly  entUIed,  be  was  bound  to  say  tbat 
tbere  were  other  officers  wbo,  although 
the  J  had  not  been  so  successful,  had 
equally  deserved  success.  It  would  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House  that  Captain 
Inglefield  penetrated|into  the  Arctic  regions 
in  the  IbcM — a  vessel  very  similar  to  the 
Fox,  and  succeeded  in  discovering  some 
relics  of  the  Franklin  expedition.  There 
were  various  other  officers,  whose  names 
nnfortunately  he  could  not  recall  at  that 
moment,  but  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
permit  him  to  call  attention  to  their  ser- 
vices on  the  present  interesting  occasion. 
In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Droitwich^ 
he  would  admit  that  undoubtedly  there  had 
been  two  collisions  in  the  Channel,  one  of 
which  had  been  of  a  very  serious  nature, 
inasmuch  as  it  had  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
the  bowsprit  of  the  Diadem.  He  was  dis- 
posed to  think,  however,  that  the  right 
bon.  Baronet  was  rather  inclined  to  listen 
to  what  he  must  call  midshipmen's  yarns. 
The  statement  which  had  appeared  in  The 
Times  of  that  morning  had  evidently  been 
prepared  by  the  youngest  midshipman  in 
the  fleet.  He  had  looked  over  it  very 
carefully,  and  he  confessed  that  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  brother  officers  at  the 
Admiralty  had  been  able  to  make  head 
or  tail  of  it.  The  fleet  started  from  Port- 
land on  Thursday,  and  proceeded  with  a 
moderate  breeze  down  the  Channel,  until 
it  arrived  off  the  Lizard.  There,  during 
the  night,  the  squadron  being  in  two  lines, 
a  signal  was  made  to  tack  in  succession. 
The  Diadem  was  the  stern  ship  of  the 
weather  line,  and  the  Qvmn  fell  foul  of 
her  in  stays  and  carried  away  her  bow* 
sprit.  A  very  detailed  report  had  been 
received  from  the  captain  of  the  Diadem, 
but  the  Admiralty  had  not  yet  obtained  a 
very  distinct  report  from  the  captain  of  the 
^ueen.  They  had,  however,  ordered  an 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances.  The  other 
collision  took  place  between  the  Algiers  and 
the  Mersey,  The  only  information  which 
the  Admiralty  had  received  was  contained 
In  a  letter  from  the  Mersey,  which  had  put 
into  port  for  some  slight  repairs  ;  and  in 
this  case  also  a  minute  investigation  would 
be  instituted.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
expressed  opinions  with  respect  to  tho  con- 
duct of  the  Channel  squadron,  which,  if 
they  had  not  come  from  a  person  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  navy,  he 
should  have  regarded  as  undeserving  of 
notice. 

Sib  JOHNPAKINQTON:  I  expressed 
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no  opinions,   but  merely  asked  for 
mation. 

Lord  CLARENCE  PAGET  a^mM 
to  the  House  whether  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  not  talked  of  extreme  aib» 
management  in  the  conduct  of  the  fleet 
— or  words  to  that  effect.  There  couM 
be  no  doubt  that  when  two  Tesaels  came 
into  collision  a  certain  amount  of  blame 
attached  to  one  party  or  the  other, — gene- 
rally, indeed,  to  both  ;  but  be  could  not 
at  that  moment  state  whether  any,  and,  if 
any,  what  degree  of  censure  had  been  in- 
curred in  the  late  collisions  in  the  Channel. 
He  could  perfectly  understand,  considering 
the  terrific  gale  experienced  by  the  squadron 
during  their  cruize,  that  there  should  be  a 
loss  of  spars,  a  pitching  away  of  jib-booms, 
and  various  accidents  of  that  nature ;  but 
the  Admiralty  had  at  present  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  had  been  any  mis- 
management whatever.  Accidents  might 
always  be  expected,  especially  in  the  night 
time,  when  a  squadron,  with  young  ioex* 
perienced  officers  of  watches,  and  manned 
by  raw  crews,  put  to  sea  for  the  first  time. 
But  that  only  showed  the  importance  of 
keeping  our  squadrons  at  sea.  He  be- 
lieved the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  find 
that  our  Channel  fleet,  notwithstanding  the 
recent  collisions,  was  well  commanded  and 
officered,  and  that  the  accidents  which  had 
occurred  at  starting  would  be  followed  by 
complete  success. 

Sir  CHARLES  NAPIER  said,  he  was 
very  glad  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  brought  this  subject  before  the  House. 
He  thought  if  there  was  blame  at  all,  it 
was  in  sending  a  young  squadron  to  sea, 
totally  inexperienced,  to  face  the  eqmnoe- 
tial  gales.  When  that  was  the  case,  they 
must  expect  to  meet  with  accidents.  But 
he  could  not  agree  with  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty  that  these  collisions  bad 
been  caused  by  weather.  It  was  said  tbat 
the  sails  were  taken  aback,  and  that  orders 
were  given  to  tack.  Now,  there  was  a 
stringent  order -which  all  sailors  koew, 
that  when  a  squadron  tacked,  the  vessels 
in  the  port  line  were  to  give  way  to  the 
vessels  on  the  starboard  line.  He  thought, 
therefore,  blame^must  attach  to  the  captain 
of  the  ship  on  the  port  tack.  But  then,  if 
the  Admiralty  would  not  send  the  fleet  to 
sea  in  fine  weather,  when  circumstance* 
compelled  them  to  go  to  sea  in  bad  weatber, 
accidents  were  sure  to  occur,  becauso  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  young  offioen 
would  be  familiar  with  all  the  roles  and 
regulations  oonneoted  with  the  eendnet » 
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a  BqaadroQ  at  sea.  He  believed  there  was 
not  an  officer  in  the  Channel  fleet  wlio  had 
ever  saQed  in  a  fleet  before.  How  could 
thej  expect  but  that  accidents  would  hap- 
pen when  officers  who  had  had  no  previous 
experience  of  sailing  their  ships  with  the 
stem  of  one  at  the  stem  of  another  were 
sent  to  sea  in  dark  nights  to  face  the  equi- 
noctial gales?  He  thought  great  blame 
attached  to  somebody  in  not  having  years 
ago  maintained  a  squadron  at  sea  ;  and 
the  Admiralty  were  to  blame  in  not  having 
sent  them  to  sea  sooner.  If  they  had 
gone  last  year  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber, they  would  have  been  got  into  proper 
order  before  the  equinoctial  gales  came  on. 

ST.  QEORGE'S-IN-THE-EAST. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  LTGON  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment what  arrangements  has  been  made 
by  the  Police  for  the  preservation  of  order 
at  St.  George's  Church  on  Sunday  next. 
He  put  this  question  because  Sunday  was 
now  near  at  hand,  and  from  all  the  infor- 
mation he  could  collect,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  Police 
and  the  Rector  and  the  Churchwardens  on 
former  occasions.  He  thought  it  would 
tend  to  the  preservation  of  order  if  the 
Rector  were  mformed  by  the  police  what 
the  law  was,  and  how  far  they  intended  to 
aid  him  in  carrying  it  out.  For  want  of  a 
common  understanding,  the  Police  seemed 
to  have  gone  one  way,  and  the  Rector  and 
Churchwardens  another;  whereas,  if  there 
was  a  previous  understanding,  the  danger 
of  a  collision  might  be  avoided. 

Sm  GBORGE  LEWIS  said,  the  Go- 
vernment would  undertake  a  very  difficult 
task  if  they  were  to  make  themselves  re* 
sponsible  for  maintaining  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  rector  of  St.  George 's- 
in-the-East,  and  either  the  churchwardens, 
the  police,  or  any  portion  of  his  parishion- 
ers. It  was  the  business  of  the  police,  and 
of  those  who  instructed  them,  to  take  mea- 
sures for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
peace  during  the  celebration  of  Divine  ser- 
vice in  the  chui'ch.  He  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  consider  it  to  be  one 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  police  to 
mount  guard  during  the  performance  of 
DiTiae  service  in  any  church.  If  such  a 
state  of  things  were  to  become  common,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
change  in  the  law,  so  as  to  make  it  some- 
wIm^  analogous  to  that  which  existed  k 


Ireland,  by  which,  when  a  district  was  dis* 
turbed,  it  was  possible  to  impose  a  flne 
upon  it  for  the  maintenance  of  an  addi- 
ditional  body  of  police.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  all  he  had  to  say  was,  that  such 
instructions  had  been  given  to  the  police  as 
would,  he  hoped,  prevent  any  disturbance 
which  might  be  offensive  to  public  decorum 
during  the  performance  of  Divine  service. 

ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  TO  FRANCE. 

QTTESTION. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  :  I  wish  to  put  a 
question  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
which,  I  think,  the  House  will  agree  with 
me  is  one  of  considerable  importance.  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  elicit  a 
reply  from  my  noble  Friend  at  the  Foreign 
Office  or  my  noble  Friend  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister, as  both  of  them  have  already  ad- 
dressed the  House;  but  perhaps  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  who 
took  considerable  interest  in  the  question 
the  other  night,  or  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  may  reply  to  it.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
may  be  the  more  proper  person,  for  it  is, 
as  the  House  will  see,  a  question  of  great 
subtlety  and  nicety.  I  am  sure  the  House 
must  be  far  from  satisfied  with  the  reply 
which  we  have  received  to-night  from  the 
noble  Lord  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  reply  which  he  gave  is  far  from  satis- 
factory, and  I  do  but  interpret  the  opinion 
of  every  Gentleman  in  this  House  when  I 
say  that  we  have  all  read  the  official  an- 
nouncement contained  in  the  recent  Speech 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  with  the 
deepest  emotion  and  concern,  because  it  is 
now  evident  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
is  determined,  in  spite  of  this  Government 
and  in  spite  of  Europe,  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  which  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  presents,  and  to  take  by  force  Savoy. 
It  would  be  unfitting  to  enter  upon  any 
discussion  now;  only  I  hope  that  an  oppor- 
tunity will  soon  be  afforded,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  very  greatest  importance.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  discussion  which  took  place 
here  the  other  night,  and  especially  the 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  has  had  considerable  effect 
in  Paris;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  says  that  after  all  the 
sacrifices  he  has  made  to  England,  both 
politically  and  commercially,  he  finds  he  has 
gained  nothing  whatever,  except  the  support 
of  his  hon.  friend.  Monsieur  Milnes.  The 
yetioD,  Sir,  which  I  have  to  put  refers  to 
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a  reading  in  the  Speech  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.  The  House  will  not  have 
failed  to  remark  that  that  Speech  is  given 
differently  in  The  Times  and  The  Daily 
News  from  what  it  is  in  The  Morning 
Fost.  Now,  The  Morning  Post,  it  is 
currently  reported,  represents  not  only  the 
opinions  of  a  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, but  the  general  bearings  of  the 
policy  of  the  Tuileries.  The  sentence  to 
which  1  refer  reads  in  The  Times  and  The 
Daily  News  as  follows: — "En  presence 
de  cette  transformation  de  Tltalie  au  Nord, 
qui  donne  k  un  ^tat  puissant  tons  les  pas- 
sages des  Alpes,  il  ^tait  de  mon  devoir, 
pour  la  surety  de  nos  frontieres,  de  re- 
clamer  les  versants  Fran^ais,"  ino.  His  Ma- 
jesty goes  on — *•  Cette  revendication  d*un 
territoire  de  peu  d'^tendue,"  &c.  But 
in  The  Morning  Post  the  words  are  "Cette 
reclanoation,"  kc.  Now,  the  difference 
between  these  two  terms  is  most  important, 
and  I  call  on  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
state  to  Parliament  and  the  country  what 
is  the  proper  interpretation  to  be  put  upon 
those  phrases  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
In  1792  the  French  took  possession  of 
Savoy.  Now,  according  to  the  one  phrase 
France  claims  —  revendique  —  that  is,  it 
asserts  a  claim  to  that  which  it  pretends  it 
has  a  right  to  have.  1  hope  I  make  myself 
understood  by  the  House.  While,  accord- 
ing to  the  other,  France  only  hopes  to  ob- 
tain a  frontier  which  she  thinks  is  essential 
to  her  security.  1,  therefore,  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  this  question, 
and  I  say  that  not  one  day  should  be  allowed 
to  pass — if  the  sense  of  the  House  coincides 
with  the  opinion  which  1  entertain — without 
our  having  an  opportunity  of  discussing  this 
question  of  Savoy,  which  involves  the  hand- 
ing over  the  liberties  of  many  thousands  of 
people  like  so  many  slaves  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and 
against  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  people 
themselves.  Something  of  the  kind  was 
done  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  in  the 
partition  of  Poland;  but  1  hope  this  will 
not  be  the  case  with  Savoy.  I  know  that 
the  universal  feeling  in  Savoy  is  opposed 
to  the  annexation— they  look  with  pride 
and  pleasure  to  their  connection  with  Pied- 
mont; but  if  that  connection  must  be  se- 
vered then — as  it  is  a  curious  fact,  however 
it  may  be  accounted  for,  that  all  moun- 
tainous and  secluded  people  have  a  ten- 
dency towards  republicanism  —  they  natu- 
rally desire  not  to  be  tied  to  the  discipline 
of  tyranny  and  despotism,  but  their  desire 
is  to  join  the  free,  liberal,  and  glorious 
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country  of  Switzerland,  their  neighbour. 
I  do  not  throw  out  this  as  my  opinion  alone, 
and  1  regret  that  the  noble  Lord  was  so 
quick  in  his  reply  to  former  questions,  as  to 
prevent  him  from  giving  any  expression  of 
opinions  now  in  explanation ;  but  I  hope  the 
House  will  allow  him  to  reply.  It  is  most 
important  for  the  House  to  know  whether 
France  is  "claiming  back"  what  she  onoe 
had  in  1 792,  and  which  Europe  took  from 
her  in  1815,  or  whether  she  is  submittbg 
to  Europe  that  the  formation  of  an  im- 
mense State,  containing  9,000,000  of 
people  in  Northern  Italy  united  under  one 
dynasty,  does  not  make  it  necessary  for 
her  "  to  obtain  possession  "  of  a  property 
which  will  give  her  command  of  the  "  «^ 
sants  "  of  the  Alps  towards  France? 

Mr.  BRIGHT  :  Before  any  Member  of 
the  Government  answers  this  question,  I 
should  like  to  put  a  question  to  thehon. 
Baronet  himself,  and  that  is,  what  is  it 
he  proposes  to  do  in  this  case?  because. it 
is  merely  idling  away  our  time — not  only 
idling  away  our  time,  but  creating  greater 
complications  in  a  matter  of  this  nature,  if 
there  be  no  policy  which  the  House  a&d 
the  Government  can  take  upon  it,  or  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  can  recommend.  We 
are  not  the  Parliament  of  France — we  are 
not  the  Parliament  of  Savoy-^we  are  not 
the  Parliament  of  Europe — but  we  are  the 
Parliameiit  of  England  ;  and,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  there  is  any  direct  and  o\h 
vious  interest  which  this  country  has  in 
some  of  these  foreign  questions  which  are 
constantly  brought  before  us,  what  an  ab- 
surd spectacle  do  we  offer  to  Europe  and 
the  world  with  these  repeated  discussions! 
What  can  be  more  extravagant  than  the 
language  in  which  the  hon.  Baronet  has 
addressed  us  on  this  question?  One  would 
suppose  that,  not  only  Europe,  but  Eng- 
land itself,  was  on  fire;  and  I  am  afraid 
the  hon.  Baronet's  languoge  would  not  ex- 
tinguish it,  but  make  it  more  extensivei 
and,  if  possible,  hotter.  Let  us  examine 
the  question  a  little.  It  is  not  a  matter 
which  we  ought  to  view  with  passion. 
Perhaps  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  would  be 
much  better  that  every  State  in  Europe 
should  remain  content — if  its  condition 
would  pei*mit — and  that  there  should  be  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  anybody  to  disturb 
the  boundaries  of  any  of  the  existing  States. 
But  that  is  not  the  state  of  things,  nor 
con  we  expect  it.  At  this  very  moment 
we  know  that  our  own  Government,  with 
the  approbation  probably  of  a  large  majority 
of  our  fellow  countrymen^  aro  coosentiiig 
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parties  to  alterations  of  the  boundaries  of 
several  States  in  Italy ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  to  imagine  that  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Bucks  and  his  colleagues,  if 
they  had  been  on  these  benches,  would 
have  had  to  consent  to  changes  which,  if 
no  disturbances  had  occurred,  they  would 
not  at  first  have  recommended.  But  hon. 
Gentlemen  seem  to  suppose  that  because 
things  were  settled  in  1815 — a  settlement 
which  was  merely  an  unsettlement  of  every- 
thing— that,  therefore,  we,  as  a  Conserva- 
tive nation,  are  to  stand  by  that  settle- 
ment, and  resist  any  disturbance  of  it ; 
and  that  after  having  been  consenting 
parties  to  the  separation  of  Holland  from 
Belgium,  and  to  that  which  is  now  going 
on  in  Italy,  we  are  to  rouse  ourselves  to 
some  new  exhibition  of  virtue  on  behalf  of 
Savoy,  and  are  to  charge  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  with  some  grievous  treason  to 
Europe,  because  he  does  not  regard  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  as  the  Qovernment  and 
the  goTerning  classes  of  this  country  do. 
What  is  the  Treaty  of  Yienna  to  him  but 
a  great  compact  which  signed  for  the 
moment  the  overthrow,  if  not  the  degrada- 
tion, of  his  family.  He  must  regard  with 
pleasure — any  man  in  his  place  must — the 
crumbling  into  ruin  of  a  fabric  which  never 
should  haye  been  erected,  and  which  neyer, 
by  any  possibility,  could  for  a  long  time 
have  subsisted.  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  in  regretting  not  only  that  this 
question  has  been  raised  here,  but  that  it 
should  have  been  raised  in  Paris.  I  say 
that  this  step  will  produce  no  accession 
of  power  and  no  advantage  to  France. 
[Oh  !]  Well,  if  France  can  become  more 
powerful  by  the  addition  of  the  scanty 
population  of  a  mountainous  region,  it  is 
more  than  I  can  exactly  calculate  or  ap- 
preciate. I  do  not  believe  that  Sardinia 
will  be  sensibly  weakened  or  changed,  if 
the  transfer  takes  place.  I  doubt  ex- 
tremely whether  any  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances will  anse  to  the  people  of 
Savoy.  But  let  us  for  one  moment  sup- 
pose that  Franco  and  Sardinia  are  agreed 
— I  know  not  if  they  are — but  lot  us  sup- 
pose they  have  determined  to  apply  to  the 
people  of  Savoy  the  principle  which  the 
Governments  are  now  willing  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  people  of  Central  Italy.  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tarn  worth 
argued  on  the  assumption  that  the  people 
of  Savoy  are  about  to  be  transferred  by 
some  great  force  from  a  state  of  blissful 
freedom  to  a  state  of  degradation  and 
servitude.    Well,  that  is  certainly  not  very 


complimentary  to  the  French  people,  who 
may  be  quite  as  well  pleased  with  their 
institutions  as  we  are  with  ours,  and  who 
may  feel  satisfied  with  the  social  liberty 
which  we  have  not,  and  may  even  prefer 
it  to  the  political  liberty  which  we  have. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  more  than 
the  hon.  Baronet,  but  I  have  heard  from 
persons  of  high  authority  that  the  ia- 
liabitants  of  Savoy  have  not  only  no  ob- 
jection to  the  transfer,  but  would  prefer  to 
be  annexed  to  France.  We  may  all  be 
sorry  that  it  is  so  ;  but  I  will  tell  the  Hoosa 
the  reason.  The  best  authority  that  I 
have  been  able  to  consult  in  this  matter 
has  assured  me  that  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  to  France  would  go  far  to  double 
the  value  of  all  the  landed  property  in  that 
country.  I  would  not  give  much  for  the 
loyalty  of  other  persons  besides  the  people 
of  Savoy,  if  I  could  promise  them  to  vlouble 
the  value  of  all  the  landed  property  in  the 
kingdom.  I  am  told  further  that  the  intel- 
ligent portion  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
that  province  are  well  aware  that  the  an- 
nexation would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
labour  in  the  district.  Lyons  is  not  more 
than  from  two  to  three  hours' journey,  if  so 
much,  from  Chamberry ;  the  manufacturers 
of  Lyons,  with  their  capital,  their  looms, 
and  their  industry,  would  instantly  spread 
through  the  valleys  of  that  province,  and  an 
immediate  addition  would  be  made  to  the 
value  of  everything  which  now  exists  in  Sa- 
voy. Now,  1  don*t  want  the  Government  to 
give  the  slightest  countenance  to  this  trans* 
ference  ;  I  do  not  want  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  give  the  slightest  opposition  to  it. 
The  opposition,  if  you  give  it,  must  ba< 
fiitile  ;  you  cannot  prevent  the  transference 
of  Savoy,  but  you  may,  if  you  like,  embroil 
Europe  and  Bring  England  into  collision 
with  France.  I  say,  perish  Savoy — though 
Savoy,  I  believe,  will  not  perish  and  will 
not  suffer-— rather  than  we,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  of  England,  should 
involve  the  Government  of  this  country 
with  the  people  and  the  Government  of 
France  on  a  matter  in  which  we  have  really 
no  interest  whatever.  But  Savoy  would 
not  perish  nor  even  suffer.  1  find,  unfortu- 
nately, that  the  more  remote  a  foreign 
question  appears  to  be  from  our  own 
interests,  the  more  it  appears  to  absorb 
the  sympathies  of  certain  Members  of  the 
House.  Have  we  not-  for  generations  past 
endeavoured  to  settle  the  map  of  Europe  ? 
Have  we  not— as  if  it  ^vero  not  worth  a 
thought— -spent  blood  and  treasure  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  certain  boundaries,  and  de- 
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•lanog  that  eertain  provinoesand  kiD^oms 
should  belong  to  oertain  families;  and  have 
we  not  utterly  and  ignominiously  failed  in 
every  attempt  that  we  have  made  ?  Let 
U8,  then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  and 
of  the  interests  of  the  people  of  England, 
judge,  if  we  can,  this  question  calmly  and 
dispassionately,  as  a  matter  which  really 
eoncems  only  the  kingdom  of  France,  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  aud  the  people  of 
Safoy.  And  if  these  two  kingdoms  have 
agreed  on  the  transfer,  and  the  people  of 
Saroy  themselves  are  farourahle  to  it,  I 
soy  it  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  England, 
and  to  the  honour  of  the  English  Govem- 
ment,  to  pretend  to  interpose  against  a 
transaction  which,  though  I  would  never 
have  recommended  or  promoted  it,  is  yet, 
I  am  sure,  not  worth  the  imposition  of  a 
single  tax  on  Englishmen,  or  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  single  drop  of  hlood,  for  one 
moment  to  prevent. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  :  I  was  glad 
to  hear  from  the  bon.  Gentleman  that  this 
is  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  not  of 
France.  But  I  think  we  at  least  have  made 
this  discovery  from  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  if  this  be  the  Parliament 
of  England,  and  not  of  France,  at  any  rate 
France  is  not  unrepresented  in  our  body. 
Suspicions  may  have  been  previously  enter- 
tained throughout  England  as  to  the  rea- 
sons which  have  induced  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  show  such  marked  attachment  and 
to  profess  such  unwonted  affection  for  cer- 
tain treaties  and  engagements  which  have 
recently  formed  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  this  House  ;  but  we  now  know  that  there 
is  no  price  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  not 
willing  to  pay  rather  than  these  objects,  to 
which  he  attaches  so  much  importance, 
should  fail  of  being  carried  into  effect.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  I  hope,  does  not  speak  the 
sentiments  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
OB  this  question.  Certain  I  am  that  he 
does  not  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  England.  We  now  know  the  measure 
and  bounds  of  the  loyalty  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman— ^if  he  gets  fourpence  where  he 
used  to  get  twopence  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  tell  us  that  transfers  his  loyalty  and  his 
allegiance.  .  For  great  as  is  tho  opinion 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  undoubtedly  en  • 
tortains  of  himself,  I  do  not  attribute  to 
him  such  overweening  vanity  as  to  suppose 
that  when  he  said  there  were  great  classes 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  trausfcr  their 
loyalty  if  their  incomes  were  doublod,  he 
meant  that  he  himself  was  above  such  con- 
sUerations.    He  spoke,  1  doubt  noti  from 
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an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  own  heart 
and  sentiments  ;  and  there  I  leave  the  boa. 
Gentleman.  But  I  trust  the  Govenmsot 
do  not  sympathise  with  the  statement  whidi 
we  have  heard  from  his  lips.  "  Penih 
Savoy,"  says  the  hon.  Gentleman  ;  perish 
the  freedom  of  the  Press  ;  perish  Cosati- 
tutional  Government ;  perish  everything 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  realisatioBsf 
our  treaty  with  France  !  But  the  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  went  so  far  as  to  say  it  mattered 
nothing  whether  France  annexed  this  or 
that  country  ;  for  the  statement  which  he 
made  was  general.  Annex  Savoy !  it  b 
natural  that  it  should  be  annexed ;  he  bsi 
received  information — he  does  not  tell  m 
from  what  quarter — that  the  people  of 
Savoy  wish  it.  Annex  Belgium  !  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  no  doubt,  wiU  be  aUe, 
at  the  proper  moment  to  inform  the  Home 
of  Commons  he  has  information  in  hii 
pocket  that  the  people  of  Belgium  wish  to 
be  annexed.  Annex  the  Rhenish  provisees 
of  Prussia !  We  shall  have  a  aimilar  state> 
ment  from  the  hon.  .Gentleman.  But,  1 
ask,  is  this  the  language  of  an  EagliBh 
Member  of  Parliament?  Does  this  huh 
guage  represent  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  England  ?  Is  the  determination  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  determination  of  Uiii 
House  and  of  those  who  sent  us  here  ?  1 
believe,  nay,  I  am  confident,  the  hon.  Meo- 
ber  stands  alone  in  the  expressioa  of  thoie 
opinions.  I  wish  now  to  ask  one  further 
question  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
the  City  of  London,  which  I  trust  he  wiO 
be  good  enough  to  answer.  The  noble 
Lord,  at  the  outset  of  this  somewhat  irre- 
gular discussion,  stated  very  correctly  that 
a  short  time  ago  he  informed  the  Hoese 
that  he  was  told  by  the  French  Goiern- 
n^nt  tho  Emperor  of  France  would  not 
proceed  to  annex  Savoy  without  consulting 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe.  This  afte^ 
noon  the  noble  Lord  read  a  statement  ef 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  made  in  Paris 
yesterday,  of  which  the  language  is  as  fol- 
lows : — *'  France  does  not  wish  to  proeeed 
to  this  aggradisement,  however  small  it 
may  be,  either  by  military  occupation  or 
provoked  insurrection,  or  by  undeihand 
manoeuvres,  but  by  frankly  explaining  the 
question  to  the  great  Powers.  The  ^sei- 
tion  I  wish  to  ask  is,  whether,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  there 
is  any  divergence  from  the  language  held 
a  fortnight  ago  in  that  which  is  now  em- 
ployed, or  whether  Her  Mi^esty's  Govern- 
ment are  of  opinion  that  when  the  Empo* 
ror  of  the  French  says  he  intends  to  *'  tf* 
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plaia"  the  qneetion  to  the  great  Powers,  he 
18  still  inclined  to  "consult"  them  previous 
to  the  annexation  ;  for  the  House  will  at 
once  see  there  is  an  important  difference. 
If  you  consult  a  person,  you  may  be  fairly 
presumed  to  be  willing  to  act  upon  the  ad- 
rice  which  yon  receive  ;  but  if  you  merely 
explain  the  motives  for  an  act,  it  is  not  so 
apparent  that  any  opportunity  for  advice 
will  be  given,  or  if  it  be  given  that  it  is 
at  all  likely  to  be  followed.  Therefore,  I 
should  like  the  noble  Lord  to  tell  us,  if  he 
can,  what  construction  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment put  on  the  more  recent  language 
as  compared  with  that  of  a  fortnight  ago 
on  the  same  subject. 

Mb.  MONCETON  MILNES  said,  that 
this  was  a  question  of  much  gravity,  and 
be  would  entreat  the  House  to  approach 
its  eoDsideration  neither  wholly  in  the  spirit 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tarn- 
worth,  nor  in  that  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Birmingham.  On  a  question 
of  great  European  interest  of  this  kind  the 
House  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  them- 
selves or  to  their  country  by  any  personal 
recriminations,  or  by  representing  that  any 
Member  really  had  at  heart  any  other 
desire  than  that  the  peace  of  Europe  should 
not  be  disturbed.  He  trusted  that  when  they 
eame  to  the  consideration  of  this  question 
they  would  remember  there  were  two  ele- 
ments which  had  been  strangely  left  out  of 
sight; — namely,  the  relation  of  this  ques- 
tion to  the  general  arrangement  of  Italian 
affairs,  and  the  re-establishment  of  that 
great  nation  to  which  they  were  all  looking 
forward  with  impatient  and  interested  eyes. 
The  question  of  Sardinia  only  came  before 
them  incidentally  in  relation  to  the  great 
question  of  the  nationality  of  Italy,  and 
was  no  way  essential  as  an  Italian  people 
to  the  re-establishment  of  an  Italian  nation 
in  Europe;  and  he  did  not  think  any  one 
would  say  that  the  liberation  of  three  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Lombardy  from  the  yoke 
of  centuries,  and  their  transference  to  a 
eenstitutional  government,  was  not  well 
worth  the  prize  now  sought  for.  In  his 
opinion  the  people  of  Savoy  had  always 
represented  the  opinions  of  the  Government 
of  France,  and  had  been  opposed  to  every 
principle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the 
Piedmontese  Parliament.  They  had  very 
little  sympathy  with  the  struggles  in  which 
the  people  of  Italy  were  engaged,  and  his 
belief  was  that  they  would  prefer  to  join  a 
country  which  was  more  in  accordance  with 
their  notions  of  religion  and  politics.  This 
certainly  could  be  done  without  in  any 


degree  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe; 
and,  supposing  all  other  circumstances 
to  be  satisfactory,  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  would  be  no  unjust  compensation 
to  France  for  the  50,000  lives  she  had 
sacrificed  and  the  inillions  of  money 
she  had  expended  in  the  cau^e  of  Italy. 
What  had  we  done  for  Italy  which  could 
for  a  moment  compare  with  what  France 
had  done  for  her?  He  had  not  ap- 
proached this  question  as  a  Member  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  France.  He  trusted 
none  of  them  were  representatives  either 
of  Sardinia  or  France,  but  that  they  ouIt 
represented  English  interests  and  English 
honour. 

LoBD  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  cannot 
allow  this  discussion  to  close  without 
answering  the  question  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Manners),  and  making  some 
observations  on  what  has  occurred  in  the 
House  just  now.  The  noble  Lord  asks 
whether  I  understand  that  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  means  merely  to  explain  his 
case  for  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  or 
whether  he  means  to  consult  the  Powers  of 
Europe.  Upon  reading  the  speech  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  on  hearing 
the  explanation  which  the  Ambassador  of 
France  has  given  me  to-day,  I  can  hare 
no  doubt  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  to  consult  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe  with  respect  to 
the  annexation  of  Savoy.  And  now,  if 
the  noble  Lord  will  permit  it,  let  us  a 
little  consider  what  is  the  position  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  with  respect  to  this 
question.  This  is  not  a  question  relating 
solely  to  his  own  power  and  position,  but 
it  is  a  question  relating  to  the  position  of 
France  and  her  security  in  Europe.  It  is 
alleged  by  a  great  portion  of  tlie  French 
people,  and  certainly  alleged  by  statesmen 
attached  to  very  different  dynasties  from 
the  Emperor's,  that  the  aggrandizement  of 
power  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  addition  to 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  of  a  considerable 
territory  would  make  France  worse  as  re- 
gards her  security,  and  would  enable  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  in  case  of  war,  and  being 
engaged  on  the  side  of  other  Powers,  so  to 
threaten  the  French  frontier  as  to  make  it 
necessary  for  the  Sovereign  of  France  to 
keep  two  armies,  one  on  the  side  of  Savoy 
the  other  on  the  side  of  Nice  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  danger  of  invasion. 
Wishing,  therefore,  as  he  and  his  Govern- 
ment state,  to  maintain  the  same  security 
as  they  hitherto  have  had,  and  thinking 
that  that  security  would  be  impaired  by  the 
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ereation  of  Buoh  a  kingdom  as  I  haye  men*  | 
tioned,  the  Bmperor  of  the  French  says 
that  it  is  but  due  to  the  security  of  France, 
if  the  consent  of  the  people  of  Savoy  can 
he  obtained,  to  annex  that  country  to 
France;  but  he  has  also  stated  some  time 
ago,  and  I  understand  he  states  it  iioir — 
and  this  in  my  opinion  is  the  meaning  of 
the  speech  which  has  just  been  pronounced 
— that  he  wishes  to  consult  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  on  that  yery  annexation. 
I  beg  the  House  to  consider  that  it  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  any  ruler  of 
France  what  is  the  opinion  of  Europe  gene- 
rally, and  of  the  great  Powers,  upon  his 
position.  In  this  very  Speech  the  Em- 
peror  of  the  French  states  that  he  is  not 
going  to  annex  Savoy  by  way  of  military 
conquest.  What  does  that  mean  ?  It 
means  that  he  is  not  ready  to  encounter 
the  general  disapprobation  and  distrust  of 
Europe,  but  that  he  belieyes  that  his  Go- 
yernmeut  can  lay  such  statements  before 
the  different  Powers  of  Europe  as  would 
enable  him,  without  reproach  and  with 
their  consent,  to  make  this  annexation  of 
Savoy.  I  differ  from  the  Government  of 
France  in  these  sentiments.  I,  as  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  con- 
cerned, not  being  in  the  situation  of  either 
France  or  Sardinia,  conceive  that  the  an- 
nexation of  Savoy  and  the  occupation  of 
the  passes  of  the  Alps  would  be  more 
threatening  to  Italy  than  the  present  situ- 
ation of  affairs  is  threatening  to  France. 
At  the  same  time,  I  mast  bog  to  impress 
on  the  House  this  further  consideration. 
The  Powers  of  Europe  are  to  be  consulted; 
— but  England  is  a  Power  which  does  not 
merely  consist  of  the  executive  Govern- 
ment, but  also  of  the  Crown  and  the  Par- 
liament of  the  United  Kingdom;  therefore, 
I  should  be  far  from  wishing  that  on  this 
matter  the  Parliament  of  England  should 
not  hold  and  pronounce  its  opinion;  but 
there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  if  we  are  to 
raise,  as  I  think  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tam worth  seemed  disposed  to  do,  angry 
discussions  on  this  subject, — if  we  are  to 
take  mere  assertions  in  the  place  of 
truth,  and  to  suppose  bad  motives  on  the 
part  of  a  fi*iendly  Sovereign, — I  say  the 
only  effect  of  debates  carried  on  in 
such  a  temper  would  be  to  excite  angry 
feelings,  not  only  between  the  executive 
Government  of  France  and  the  Government 
of  England,  but  between  the  people  of 
France  and  the  people  of  England  ;  and  I 
cannot  conceive,  however  much  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  may  vaunt  his  own  {latriotism 
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as  opposed  to  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham,  that  a  man  could  render  t 
worse  service  to  England  than  endeavoar 
to  raise  feelings  which  would  neoeisarilj 
lead  to  sentiments  of  suspicion  and  hostility 
on  the  part  of  both  countries.  It  is  from 
such  feelings  that  ruptures  arise.  I  htve 
already  said  that  I  think  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  is  wrong  on  this  subject, 
and  that  he  has  proposed  an  annexatioii 
which  he  was  not  justified  in  asking  for ; 
but  I  say  that  this  is  a  question  to  be  fairly 
considered,  and  there  can  be  no  advantage 
to  this  country  or  to  Europe  in  making  it 
a  question  of  anger,  and  not  of  calm  con- 
sideration in  respect  to  all  tlie  reasons  that 
can  be  alleged  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other.  I  have  stated  that  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  had  declared  that  after  con- 
sulting with  the  great  Powers  of  Europe, 
and  obtaining  likewise  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  Savoy,  he  wished  to  make  thii 
addition  to  his  dominions, — I  say  "with 
the  consent  of  the  people  of  Savoy," 
because  our  Ambassador  at  Paris  has 
pointedly  asked  that  question  of  M* 
Thouvenel.  M.Thouvenel  being  so  applied 
to,  in  consequence  of  the  Emperor's  speeek 
not  mentioning  the  consent  of  the  people 
of  Savoy,  with  the  view  of  ita  being  ascer- 
tained whether  the  Emperor  of  the  Freoch 
had  changed  his  determination  on  this 
point,  gave  the  assurance  that  no  change 
had  taken  place  in  that  respect,  and  that 
the  Emperor  was  as  determined  as  before 
not  to  attempt  the  annexation  without  the 
consent  of  the  people  of  Savoy.  I  muit 
say  that  I  heard  with  concern  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tarn- 
worth,  and  I  should  not  be  conveying  my 
impression  of  the  discussion  if  I  did  not  add 
that  I  also  heard  with  great  concern  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham. I  believe  that  these  questions  are 
mixed  up  with  the  general  relations  of  the 
Powers  of  Europe  to  each  other;  that 
they  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
confidence  which  one  State  is  disposed 
to  place  in  another  ;  and  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  different  States  does  con- 
-stitute  that  security  in  Europe  without 
which  neither  trade  nor  commerce  nor 
social  intercourse  can  subsist.  A  great 
change  has  been  brought  about  in  Italy. 
That  change,  while  it  will  be,  I  trust,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Italy,  breaks 
off  old  relations,  establishes  new  ties,  and 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  risk 
of  further  disturbance  and  of  further  col- 
lision between  Powers  which  are  now  to 
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be  separated  by  new  boundaries,  and  wbieb, 
at  tbe  same  time,  are  animated  by  old 
hatreds  and  by  old  animosities.  Sir,  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
English  Goremment,  and,  I  will  add,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  English  Parliament  to 
consider  in  this  state  of  affairs  how  best 
the  peace  of  Europe  can  be  maintained 
and  consolidated,  to  give  no  reason  for  an 
increase  of  suspicion  and  animosity  towards 
us  on  the  part  of  other  Powers,  and  above 
all,  not  by  premature  discussion,  while  the 
papers  on  this  subject  are  yet  unread,  come 
to  conclusions  which  may  be  unwarranted, 
and  to  form  judgments  upon  the  conduct 
of  foreign  Sovereigns,  which  afterwards, 
when  the  full  evidence  is  before  you,  you 
may  find  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  posi* 
tion  of  this  country  and  unfair  towards  the 
ruler  of  a  country  like  France,  with  whom 
it  is  our  interest  to  keep  on  terms  of 
friendship  and  alliance. 

Sm  ROBERT  PEEL  assured  the  House 
that  nothing  was  further  from  his  inten- 
tion than  to  raise  angry  discussions  as 
regarded  the  relative  positions  of  this 
countrj  with  France.  He  was  a  warm 
adherent  of  the  alliance  wiih  France,  and 
he  would  be  the  last  man  to  sow  seeds 
of  dissensions  which  would  endanger  its 
further  continuance.  As  regarded  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham, he  could  only  assure  him  that 
when  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  endeavoured  to 
advocate  the  interests  of  Savoy,  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  represent- 
ing the  opinions  of  a  very  large  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 

LoBD  JOHN  RUSSELL:  lomiitedto 
notice  the  question  asked  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  as  to  the  versions  of  the  Em- 
peror's speech  which  appear  in  different 
newspapers.  We  have  only  got  a  tele- 
gram, which  may  be  incorrect,  and  1 
do  not  think  the  House  can  judge  which 
is  the  correct  version  of  the  speech  until 
it  appears  in  the  MoniteuTy  which  I  think 
will  not  have  taken  place  until  this  morning. 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 
OBSEBTATIONS. 

Mb.  DANBY  SEYMOUR  wished  to  re- 
vert  for  a  few  moments  to  n  subject  re- 
specting which  the  hon.  Member  for  Honi- 
ton  (Mr.  Locke)  had  already  asked  a  ques- 
tion. It  appeared  that  the  decision  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  in  favour 
of  the  removal  of  the  Natural  History  cul- 
lection  had  been  carried  by  the  casting  vote 
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of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    The  House  would  recollect  that  a 
Select  Committee  of  that  House  had  re- 
ported against  building  a  National  Gallery 
at  Kensington,  on  the  ground  that  that  lo- 
cality was  too  far-removed  from  the  great 
mass  of  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis, 
and  that  to  place  it  there  would  be  to  con- 
sult the  interests  of  the  rich  alone.     The 
same  argument  applied  with  increased  force 
to  the  removal  of  the  collection  of  Natural 
History  from  the  British  Museum.     The 
noble  Lord  had  not  given  a  full  and  sa- 
tisfactory answer  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Honiton.     The  noble  Lord  said  the  Trus- 
tees had  determined  to  remove  the  collec- 
tion, but  that  they  had  not  determined  to 
what  place.      He  (Mr.  Danby  Seymour) 
found  that  at  the  meeting  at  which  that 
decision  was  come  to,  and  which  was  called 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  two  ques- 
tions were  raised — first,  whether  the  col- 
lection should  he  removed,  and  next,  whe- 
ther it  should  go  to  Kensington  ;  and  a 
committee  of  Trustees  was  appointed  to 
ascertain  what  would  be  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  buying  five  acres  of  land  at 
Kensington  and  five  acres  near  the  British 
Museum.     It  therefore  appeared  that  the 
removal  to  Kensington  was  nearly  deter- 
mined upon.     But  he  really  thought  that 
before  it  was,  contrary  as  it  virtually  would 
be  to  the  decision  of  the  Select  Committee, 
the  whole  subject  should  be  brought  be- 
fore another  committee.     It  was  said  that 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
would  sell  the  land  required  at  a  low  rate, 
and  that  the  gain  which  would  result  from 
fixing  (he  site  at  Kensington  instead  of  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Museum  would 
be  £212,000.   But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  if  the  collection  were  taken  to  Ken- 
sington, a  most  expensive  museum  would 
bo  required.      But  even  supposing  there 
was  a  gain  of  £100,000  by  the  transac- 
tion, that  would  not  counterbalance  the 
objection  to  removing  the  collection  to  a 
portion  of  the  town  entirely  inhabited  by 
the  rich  and  luxurious.     To  take  away  the 
Natural  History  collection  was  to  destroy 
one  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  the 
British    Museum,  which   was  largely  re- 
sorted to  by  the  working  classes.     Surely 
before  a  determination  was  taken,  which 
virtually  ignored  the  depision  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  that  House,  the  subject  should 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  rarliament. 
He  believed  that  some  underhand  means 
were  used  by  certain  influential  persons  in 
this  country  to  remove  the  National  Col- 
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lections  to  the  wett-end  of  London,  in  spite 
of  the  popalar  hraneh  of  the  Legislature. 
He  said  "  underhand  means,"  because, 
while  no  attempt  was  made  to  popularize 
the  other  national  collections,  large  sums 
were  being  spent  at  Kensington  in  giting 
lectures,  in  lighting  with  gas  the  build- 
ings erected  there,  in  registering  day  by 
day  the  number  of  visitors,  in  establish- 
ing schools,  opening  the  galleries  at  night, 
giving  conversaziones,  and  sending  out 
cards  of  invitation  to  all  whose  support 
might  be  valuable  hereafter.  Everything, 
in  fact,  was  done  to  populariie  the  Exhibi- 
tion at  Kensington,  with  the  ultimate  view, 
he  believed,  of  removing  the  natural  col- 
lection to  that  end  of  the  town.  The 
British  Museum  was  now  accessible  to  the 
mass  of  the  population,  and  for  all  pur- 
poses was  far  better  in  its  present  position. 
With  regard  to  the  new  building  which 
would  become  necessary,  it  was  certain 
that  if  the  present  system  of  nepotism 
continued,  and  the  Smirke  family  was 
employed  from  father  to  son  to  make 
the  estimates,  the  public  money  would  be 
wasted  in  the  future  as  it  had  been  in  the 
past.  Mr.  Smirke  was  not  a  proper  per- 
son to  call  in  for  the  purpose  of  making 
these  estimates.  For  nearly  a  century  the 
Smirke  family,  from  father  to  son,  had 
received  pay  from  the  nation ;  it  was  time 
that  talent  should  be  called  forth  from 
some  other  source.  The  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  on  which  largo  sums  of 
public  money  were  yearly  spent,  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  take  so  important  a 
step  by  such  a  bare  majority  as  the  vote 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

CUSTOMS'  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  MA6UIRE  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  whether, 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
service,  the  Treasury  contemplates,  in  the 
revision  of  the  Customs  Department  which 
must  necessarily  take  place  consequent 
upon  the  alterations  in  the  Tariff,  placing 
those  Officers  on  the  Superannuation  or 
Redundant  List  who  have  hitherto  been 
found  unworthy  of  reward  or  unfit  for  pro- 
motion; and  further,  whether  any  provision 
will  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
forward  those  Officers,  without  regard  to 
the  mere  routine  system  of  promotion,  who, 
from  their  knowledge  of  commercial  mat- 
ters, and  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
Mr.  Danby  Seymour 


met^antile  world,  are  more  likdj  te  esirf 
out  the  new  arrangement  to  tiie  satisfiM- 
tion  of  the  public. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHB* 
QUER  entirely  sympathised  with  the  spiHt 
in  which  the  hon.  Member  had  put  bit 
Question.  He  was  probably  aware  tbst 
for  many  years  promotion  in  the  ReveDoe 
Department  had  not  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  political  advisers  of  the  Crowa,  bat 
had  been  left  to  the  heads  of  that  Depsrt- 
ment.  That  was  a  very  wise  arrangemeat, 
made  originally  by  Lord  Liverpool,  and  it 
had  worked  very  well.  The  promatioo 
which  would  take  place  in  consequence  of 
these  changes  would  be  made  by  the  Trea- 
sury, and  he  certainly  tliought  the  faos. 
Member  had  given  a  just  description  of 
the  principles  on  which  it  ought  to  proeead 
—  namely,  that  advantage  ought  to  be 
taken  of  the  opportunity  to  place  on  tke 
superannuation  list,  or  even  on  the  redun- 
dant list,  if  neoeasary,  such  persons  as  sre 
of  inferior  or  declining  efficiency,  on  se- 
count  of  age  or  ill  health,  and  that  the 
consequent  promotions  ought  not  to  be 
made  in  the  spirit  of  routine,  but  witb  s 
view  to  further  improvements  in  theadoM- 
istration  of  what  he  believed  was,  on  tbe 
whole,  a  well-governed  service.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  not  consider  it  neceiMiy 
to  continue  the  discussion  of  the  removtl 
of  any  part  of  the  collections  of  the  firitiBb 
Museum.  There  were  other  questions 
more  urgent  as  to  time.  It  was  very  ia- 
convenient  to  keep  the  commerciid  is* 
terests  of  London  and  other  places  in  a 
state  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  who  had  Motions  on  the  British 
Museum  might  rest  assured  that  ootbing 
would  be  done  to  fetter  the  free  discretioo 
of  the  House  without  the  fullest  discussion 
of  the  subject. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  at  rising  to  adjourn  till  Ihn^ 
next. 

CUSTOMS  ACTS.— REPORT. 
BesolHiion — 

"  That  the  Duties  of  Customs  chargeable  upon 
the  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise  hereiDsftsr 
mentioned,  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Irs- 
land,  shall  cease  and  determine,"  &o. 

Resolution  reported. 

Mr.  NEWDBGATB  rose  to  mofs  as 
an  Amendment  to  the  Resolution, "  tUt 
the  present  duties  on  silk  manofaetores 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  be  rs- 
tained  until  October  1,1861."  Hethoogbt 
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Ab  House  would  agree  with  him  that  there 
waB  a  certain  extreme  sohool  in  that  House 
whose  attachment  to  a  sjstem  of  free  im- 
ports  was  so  great  that  it  made  them  forget 
their  atiaehment  to  free  institutions  ;  and 
that  he  was  justified  in  assertiag  this,  from 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Memher  for 
Birmingham,  when  he  said,  "  Perish  Sa- 
Toy.     Let  Savoy  perish." 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Member 
must  not  refer  to  what  has  passed  in  a 
former  debate. 

Mb.  NEWDBGATE  believed,  however, 
that  he  might  say  that  what  had  passed  in 
that  House  justified  him  in  the  assertion 
that  there  was  a  certain  extreme  school  in 
tiiat  House  that  overlooked  the  value  of 
free  institutions  in  their  attachment  to  the 
system  of  free  imports.  He  oould  only  say 
of  that  hon.  Member — "Fatetur  Reus." 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would  not  be 
actuated  by  so  blind  a  spirit,  but  that  in 
oonsidoring  the  Motion  which  he  now  sub- 
mitted, they  would  eztepd  to  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silks 
the  same  justice  Uiat  it  was  proposed 
^ould  be  extended  to  those  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  gloves  and  of  corks, 
and  that  they  would,  notwithstanding  all 
that  might  be  said  against  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  his  tariff,  carry  out  his 
policy.  That  great  statesman  was  not  to 
be  less  valued  for  the  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  his  country  than  for  his  other 
qualities.  He  might  be  told  that  delay 
would  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  the  im* 
porters  oi  goods  who  were  speculating  on 
an  immediate  change,  with  their  ware- 
houses fiill  of  French  goods,  which  they 
expected  would  be  admitted  immediately 
dutyfree;  he  might  be  told  that  it  was  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  master  manufacturers 
that  sttoh  a  change  should  be  delayed.  But 
the  casual  interest  of  the  importer  ought  not 
to  be  supreme,  and  he  had  been  present  at 
meetings  of  master  manufacturers,  where 
he  found  the  great  majority  of  them  de- 
ddedly  of  opinion  that  there  was  too  great 
a  suddenness  in  the  change  now  proposed, 
and  that  it  was  to  thehr  interest  that  the 
same  means  of  mitigating  its  effects  should 
be  adopted  that  were  adopted  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  on  his  changes  of  tariff,  and  which  are 
pursued  by  the  Government  of  France  with 
reference  to  similar  reductions  of  duty 
which  the  Emperor  contemplated  in  his 
tariff.  The  diffisrenco  iu  the  action  of  this 
Treaty  upon  the  manufacturers  and  opera- 
tives of  France  and  England  respectively 
oould  not  bo  more  dearly  indicated  than 


in  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  itself.  The 
14^  and  15th  Articles  of  the  Treaty  set 
forth : — 

"Abtiolk  XIV. 

"  Further,  Her  Britannio  Majesty  reiervei  to 
herself  the  power  of  retaining,  upon  special 
grounds,  and  by  way  of  exception,  during  a  period 
not  exceeding  two  years,  dating  from  the  Ist  of 
April,  I860,  half  of  the  duties  on  those  articles  the 
free  admission  of  which  is  stipulated  by  the  present 
Treaty. 

«  This  reserve,  however,  does  not  apply  to  arti- 
cles of  silk  manu&oture." 

He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  could  not  understand 
why  this  exception  against  the  English 
silk  trade 'was  made  ;  why  this  trade  was 
specified  as  one  which  should  be  especially 
excluded  from  the  sympathy  which  Her 
Majesty  was  authorized  to  exhibit  towards 
other  branches  of  industry.  But  the  con- 
trast between  this  treatment  of  the  English 
silk  trade  by  the  English  Government  and 
that  of  French  interests  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  was  still  more  striking : — 

''Abtiolk  XY. 

''The  engagements  contracted  by  His  Majestjr 
the  £mperor  of  the  French  shall  be  fulfilled,  and 
the  tarififs  previously  indicated  as  payable  on  Bri* 
tish  goods  and  manufactures  shall  be  applied, 
within  the  following  periods  : — 

"  1.  For  coal  and  coke,  from  the  1st  July,  1860. 

"  2.  For  bar  and  pig  iron,  and  for  steel  of  the 
kinds  which  are  not  subject  to  prohibition,  from 
the  1st  October,  1860. 

"  8.  For  worked  metals,  machines,  tools,  and 
mechanical  instruments  of  all  sorts,  within  a 
period  which  shall  not  exceed  the  8l8t  December, 
1860. 

"4.  For  yams  and  manufactures  in  flax  snd 
hemp,  from  the  1st  June,  1861. 

"  5.  And  for  all  other  articles  from  the  1st  Oc« 
tober,  1861," 

It  would  be  seen  from  this,  that  there  was 
a  special  exemption  against  any  delay  in 
bringing  the  proposed  change  into  opera- 
tion with  reference  to  the  silk  manufacture. 
The  reservations  in  these  Articles  were 
the  reservations  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, (and  how  ample  were  they)  in  order 
to  prepare  the  interests  of  that  country  for 
the  change.  The  Emperor  of  the  French, 
in  his  Speech  said  : — 

"  I  have,  therefore,  taken  resolutely  upon  myself 
the  responsibility  of  this  great  measure.  A  very 
simple  reflection  proves  its  advantages  for  both 
countries.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  assuredly 
would  have  failed  within  a  few  years  to  take,  each 
in  its  own  interest,  the  initiative  of  the  measures 
proposed ;  but  then,  the  lowering  of  tarilfe  not 
being  simultaneous,  they  would  have  taken  place 
on  one  side  and  on  the  other  without  immodinte 
compensation.  The  Treaty  has  done  nothing 
more,  then,  than  to  anticipate  the  period  of  salu- 
tary modifications,  and  to  give  to  indispensable 
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reforms  the  character  of  reciprocal  ooncestions, 
•deetined  to  strcDgtben  the  alliance  of  two  great 
peoples." 

Such  were  the  opinions,  such  the  cautious 
progress  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
with  reference  to  the  reductions  of  duties, 
and  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  the 
importation  into  France,  and  he  was  a  wise 
governor.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  want- 
ing in  the  same  consideration  for  the  in- 
terests that  his  policy  affected,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  labourers  engaged  in  them; 
he  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  House  would 
accept  these  high  authorities  in  favour  of 
the  proposition  before  the  House  with  re- 
ference to  the  industry  employed  in  the  silk 
trade.  They  were  told  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  negotiating  a  Supplementary 
Treaty;  and,  if  so,  he  could  conceive  no 
more  proper  subject  for  negotiation  than 
placing  the  silk  trade  on  a  fair  and  equal 
footing  with  others.  It  might  be  urged 
that  delay  would  injure  the  large  manufac- 
turers. He,  however,  received  the  best 
information  possible  on  the  subject,  that  it 
^ould  be  most  advantageous  to  that  class. 
But  he  submitted  to  the  House  the  in- 
terests of  the  labouring  classes,  which  were 
much  more  deeply  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed arrangement.  Those  classes  would 
at  all  events  for  some  time  be  exposed 
to  great  distress  by  the  contemplated 
change.  No  one  had  ventured  to  deny 
that  fact.  It  was  true  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  disposed  of  this  considera- 
tion by  saying  that  trade  would  ultimately 
revive.  But  was  it  of  no  account  that  the 
suddenness  of  this  change  should  aggravate 
the  distress.  He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  would 
remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  of  the 
distress  that  was  occasioned  by  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson's  changes  and  the  changes  that  took 
place  in  184JS.  The  question  was,  how 
they  could  mitigate  the  evil  which  was 
inevitable.  He  did  not  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  give  up  his  scheme  or  to 
abandon  his  project.  He  merely  urged 
upon  him  a  simple  means  of  breaking  the 
force  of  the  shock  which  the  Government 
were  about  to  inflict,  that  the  duties  upon 
ribbons  and  other  silk  articles  exceeded  the 
value  of  the  labour  expended  upon  the 
commodity.  So  great  was  the  comparative 
value  of  the  raw  material.  This  showed 
the  importance  of  the  change  as  it  affected 
the  industry  employed  in  the  manufacture. 
Was  it  without  reason  that  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  left  this  protection  ?  lie  had 
before  stated  that  although  the  total  im- 
ports of  silk  goods  had  trebled,  the  exports 
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from  this  country  had  doubled  since  1846. 
But  how  stood  the  trade  with  France  ?  He 
held  in  his  hand  an  account  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  silk  goods  between  this 
country  and  France  during  five  years  end* 
ing  with  the  year  1858.  They  were  ai 
follows:  — 

IMPOBTS  AlTD   XXP0BT8   OF   BILK   MANII7ACTUBIB. 

Imports  from  Franoe.  Exports  to  Fruioe. 

1854 £1,^2.872  ...    £49,636 

1855 1,546,001  ...       50,444 

1856 1,747,641  ...       55.501 

1857 1,858,741  ...      52.881 

1858 1,549,231  ...       42,166 


£7,914,486 


£250,637 


He  thought  he  need  do  no  more  to  show 
the  House  that  by  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment the  trade  of  this  country  would  be 
sacrificed  for  the  period  of  eighteen  months, 
at  all  events,  during  which  France  weald 
continue  a  system  of  virtual  prohibition 
against  the  manufactures  of  this  kingdoiu, 
while  French  goods  were  to  be  imported 
into  this  country  at  once  free  of  duty.  The 
pressure  would  be  felt  severely  by  the  in- 
dustrious classes  from  the  sudden  aban- 
donment of  our  duties  upon  silk  goods* 
He  4:d  not  wish  to  detain  the  House 
longer.  He  was  yesterday  charged  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  hafing 
made  a  long  speech,  and  with  being  mode- 
rate in  the  expression  of  his  opinioni. 
He  believed  that  it  was  that  Very  modera- 
tion which  made  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
think  his  speech  long.  He  could  assure 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  be  did  not 
mean  to  abandon  that  element  of  length 
when  urging  what  he  knew  was  the  opinion 
of  the  master  manufacturers  in  his  district 
and  the  interests  of  the  operatives.  He 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  thought  it  was  clear  that 
if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
to  deal  with  English  interests  as  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  dealt  with  French  in* 
terests,  he  would  delay  until  the  period  he 
had  named  the  abolition  of  those  duties. 
That  was  the  substance  of  his  proposal* 
He  could  not  think  that  the  House  would 
be  guided  by  the  headlong  doctrines  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham;  but  thtt 
they  would  exercise  their  privileges  as  an 
independent  Legislature,  truly  representing 
English  interests  —  that  they  would  con- 
sequently extend  to  those  men  who  humbly 
approached  them  that  measure  of  consider- 
ation which  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
never  failed  to  afford,  which  the  example 
of  France  justified,  and  which  he  believed 
was  in  accordauoe  with  the  judgment  of 
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the  higheti  intellects  in  Europe.  The  hon. 
Member  was  about  to  move  his  Resolution, 
when — 

Mb.  speaker  said,  that  it  would  be 
more  in  acoordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
House  to  mnke  the  Motion  when  the  article 
to  which  it  related  was  named  by  the  Clerk 
at  the  table  in  the  order  in  which  it  stood 
in  the  Report. 

Resolution  read  2^,  and  agreed  to,  down 
to  "  Clocks,  as  denominated  in  the  Tari£F." 

''Corks,  ready  made,  and  squared  for 
rounding,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of, 
or  imported  from,  France  or  Algeria,  after 
Slst  March,  1862." 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER nroved  that  the  words  "and  squared 
fbr  rounding'*  be  struck  out. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  he  had  that  day 
receif  ed  a  communication  from  the  cork- 
cutting  trade  of  Dublin,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  proposed  alteration  in  the 
tariff  regarding  that  article,  would  totally 
destroy  their  trade.  He  entreated  the 
right  hon.  Qentleman  to  take  their  situa- 
tion into  consideration,  with  a  view  of  de- 
yistng  some  means  by  which  the  impending 
evil  might  be  averted.  Perhaps  the  Go- 
remment  might  use  its  influence  with  the 
Government  of  Spain  to  obtain  an  abolition 
of  the  export  duty  on  cork. 

Mr,  BLAKE  said,  he  had  received  a 
similar  communication  from  a  portion  of 
his  constituents.  He  also  urged  the  justice 
of  their  application  to  the  generosity  and 
forbearance  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — 
at  any  rate  to  extend  the  time  for  six 
months.  He  had  hitherto  supported  the 
Government  in  the  alterations  they  pro- 
posed in  the  tariff ;  but  seeing  the  distress 
and  difficulty  which  this  change  would  oc- 
casion to  a  large  class  of  industrious 
people,  he  could  not  vote  with  them  in 
favour  of  the  proposition.  He  asked  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  could 
bold  out  any  hope  that  the  raw  material 
could  be  had  from  the  British  possessions. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  had  also  received  vari- 
ous communications  from  his  constituency 
upon  this  question.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  ad- 
dressed the  House  had  unconsciously  shown 
them  the  precise  cause  of  the  weakness  of 
all  the  interests  assailed  by  the  now  tariff. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  he  supported 
every  detail  of  the  Budget  except  that 
whieh  attacked  the  interest  which  closely 
affected  a  portion  of  his  constituency. 
Now  that  was  precisely  what  had  happened 
m  regard  to  every  article  affected  by  the 


propositions  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
Each  interest  was  left  to  defend  itself; 
there  was  no  union  of  opposition.  It  was 
inconceivable  folly  for  each  interest  to 
flght  for  itself,  because  being  disunited  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  enabled 
to  massacre  them  all  in  detail.  He  heard 
an  hon.  Gentleman  the  other  evening  say 
he  was  a  Conservative,  and  in  commenting 
upon  the  manner  in  which  those  various  in- 
dustrious classes  allowed  themselves  to  be 
the  dupes  of  the  Froe-trade  schemers  of 
1846,  remarked  that  the  hour  had  now  come 
for  inflicting  upon  those  various  interests  a 
just  retribution.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Bentinck) 
could  not  accord  in  those  sentiments.  As  a 
Conservative  Member  of  that  House  he  felt 
it  was  his  duty  to  lend  his  support  to  the  in- 
terests that  were  attacked,  without  reference 
to  any  political  circumstances  of  past  years. 
Ho  bad  heard  another  speech  from  an 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Ayrton),  who  spoke  in  a  manner  that  did 
honour  to  his  head  and  heart.  The  hon. 
Gentlemen  represented  alarge  constituency, 
a  portiop  of  whom  were  likely  to  be  serious 
sufferers  from  the  proposed  abolition  of  those 
duties.  But  how  wos  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  received  ?  He  was  taunted  with 
having  relinquished  free  trade  and  adopted 
protection  as  his  principles.  He  (Mr.  Ben- 
tinck) was  one  of  those  who  had  never 
varied  from  his  principles,  and  he  should 
hail  with  pleasure  so  great  a  convert. 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Member  is 
not  in  order  in  referring  to  past  debates, 
and  in  replying  to  speeches  that  have  been 
made  in  a  past  debate. 

Mr.  bentinck  said,  he  thought  he 
had  kept  within  order  by  referring  to  an 
indefinite  time.  He  was  not  discussing 
the  principles  of  Protection  or  Free-trade, 
but  arguing  a  particular  case,  involving  the 
interests  of  an  industrious  class  of  opera- 
tives. Whenever  an  appeal  of  such  a  kind 
was  made  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, that  right  hon.  Gentleman  imme- 
diately fled  off  at  a  tangent,  and  made  one 
of  those  brilliant  speeches  which  were  more 
calculated  to  charm  the  ear  than  to  convince 
the  understanding.  Such  speeches,  how- 
ever eloquent,  contained  nothing  but  Free- 
trade  claptraps.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
never  contended  for  Free-trade  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did. 
That  great  statesman  always  attended  to 
the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  with  but  one  memorable  excep- 
tion. But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
passed  by  all  such  rulgar  considerations, 
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And  orged  forward  bi»  Free-trade  principles, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  interests  ho  was 
sacrifioing.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ap- 
peared to  him  (Mr.  Befitinok)  to  be  the  adfo- 
cate  not  of  the  rational  principles  of  Free- 
trade,  but  of  Free-trade  gone  mad.  If  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  persevered  in 
carrying  out  his  opinions  to  the  utmost,  he 
could  only  do  so  at  the  cost  of  great  suffer- 
ing, and  possibly  of  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  the  most  helpless  and  dependent  of  our 
fellow-countrymen.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  never  yet  ventured  to  grapple 
with  that  part  of  the  Subject,  or  how  he 
meant  to  avert  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  his  policy.  lie  would  by  his  measures, 
without  any  rational  object  whatever,  re- 
duce to  possible  starvation  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands  of  those  who  were  solely  de- 
pendent upon  their  industry  for  their  sub- 
sistence. He  knew  that  those  arguments 
could  make  no  impression  on  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  when  the  time  came  for 
him  to  witness  the  sufferings  he  had  oc- 
casioned, he  (Mr.  Bentinck)  would  not 
envy  the  feelings  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman on  beholding  the  results  of  his 
legislation. 

Mr.  DODSON  said,  he  could  under- 
stand several  menaced  interests  huddling 
together,  like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep, 
for  the  general  safety ;  but  he  could  not 
understand  why  the  representatives  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  which  was  no  longer 
protected,  should  Ught  the  Budget  inch  by 
inch.  What  had  they  to  lose  by  free 
trade  ?  If  the  meat,  wool,  and  dairy  pro- 
duce of  the  English  farmer  were  exposed 
to  unrestricted  competition  in  the  market 
of  the  world,  surely  he  had  a  right  to 
claim  that  the  paper  on  which  he  wrote, 
or  with  which  he  hung  his  rooms,  as  well 
as  the  silks,  bonnets,  and  artificial  flowers 
which  any  member  of  his  family  might 
choose  to  wear,  should  not  be  artificially 
enhanced  by  legislative  protection.  If  they 
were  to  have  free  trade  on  one  side  let  it 
be  fully  and  fairly  carried  out.  The  dis- 
mal vaticinations  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Norfolk  had  been  resorted  to  every  time 
during  the  last  fourteen  years  that  any 
protective  duty  was  to  be  removed  from 
the  tariff;  and  he  felt  confldent  if  this 
measure  were  crrried  out,  as  he  trusted  it 
Mould  be,  with  regard  to  silk,  in  a  very 
few  years  that  trade,  instead  of  being  de- 
pressed, would  be  in  a  more  flourishing 
and  healthy  state  than  it  was  at  present. 

Mr.  speaker  reminded  the  House 
that  they  were  now  discussing  the  subject 
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of  "corks,  ready  made,  and  squared  f<nr 
rounding." 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  would  not  only  confine 
himself  to  "  corks,"  but  to  "  corks  squared 
for  rounding."  What  ho  had  now  to  pro- 
pose was  in  order  to  meet  a  wish  expressed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbnry— ^namely, 
that  "  corks  squared  for  rounding"  should 
be  admitted  duty  free.  In  order,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  meet  the  claim  of  the  workmen 
and  manufacturers  to  what  was  mueh  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  raw  material  than  a 
manufactured  article,  although  it  had  un- 
dergone a  certain  extent  of  manufaetvrs. 

Sir  MORTON  PETO  inquired  whether 
the  Government  had  any  proposal  mw  te 
make  with  regard  to  the  sork-wood  from 
Catalonia  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  (yf  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  Article  referred  striotlj 
to  '*  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  or  im* 
ported  from  France  or  Algeria^"  The 
subject  to  which  referenee  had  just  been 
made  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  with  France.  But  he  would 
be  prepared  to  make  a  proposal  on  %hmt 
part  of  the  subject  when  they  came  io  the 
next  Resolution.  With  respect  to  another 
suggestion  that  had  been  made,  timt  his 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  For^gn 
Office  should  use  the  influence  of  the  Qo- 
vernment  with  Spain  to  procure  a  repeal 
of  the  prohibition  to  export  cork  wood  from 
Catalonia,  he  was  quite  sure  there  would 
be  every  disposition  to  do  so  ;  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  question  had  been  raised,  ho 
wished  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  hon«  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  belief  that  the  removal  of 
that  prohibition  would  be  of  any  great 
consequence  to  the  cork-cutters  ef  this 
country.  In  the  first  placOf  it  was  quite 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  prohibition 
had  been  imposed  subsequent  to,  or  in  con- 
sequence of,  our  alterations  in  the  Tariff 
of  1842.  It  existed  when  there  was  a 
protective  duty  in  this  country,  and  was 
directed  against  export  to  France,  not  to 
England.  Between  France  and  SpMn» 
both  being  capable  of  producing  cork-wood, 
and  both  having  workmen  who  were  verj 
clever  in  the  trade,  there  was  a  natural 
rivalry.  In  Girona,  a  town  of  Catalonia, 
there  was  a  population  of  eork-ootters.  The 
cork-cutters  of  Catalonia  were  subject  to 
▼ery  much  the  same  depressions  as  the 
cork-cutters  in  England,  and,  although 
there  was  no  Spanish  law  on  the  subject 
prohibiting  exportation,  yet  there  was  a 
municipal  restriction  enforced  by  the  local 
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Goyernment8»  under  a  violent  apprehension 
leet  they  should  be  robbed  of  their  raw 
material  and  means  of  livelihood  : — ^just  as 
if  the  words  used  that  night  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Norfolk  were  translated  into 
Spanish,  This  prohibition  was  of  no  im- 
pertanoa  to  the  British  cork  trade,  and  the 
reason  was,  that  the  Catalonians,  from  long 
uaage,  and  from  the  nature  of  their  social 
organisation,  were  very  superior  cork- 
cutters  to  the  British.  They  cut  the  cork 
with  less  waste  than  the  English;  and  the 
price  of  cork  in  Catalonia  was  higher  than 
any  one  could  afford  to  give  for  it  to  send 
to  this  country.  So  far  from  a  displace- 
ment having  taking  place  in  the  cork  trade 
in  consequence  of  previous  remissions,  the 
number  of  cork-cutters  had  greatly  in- 
creased in  this  country  owing  to  the  mea- 
sures which  were  taken  for  liberating  the 
trade.  Before  1842  the  cork-cutters  did 
not  amount  to  1,200  ;  they  were  now  esti- 
mated at  nearly  2,000  ;  yet  such  was  the 
demand  for  this  labour  that  it  could  not  be 
supplied,  and  various  masters  in  the  trade 
were  absolutely  at  this  moment  importing 
Spanish  and  French  workmen.  Perhaps 
the  hon.  Member  for  Norfolk  would  place 
a  duty  of  £1  or  £5  a-head  on  these  men 
coming  into  this  country.  The  Oatalonian 
cork*eutters  were  receiving  in  this  country 
higher  wages  than  the  British  cork-cutters, 
because  the  trade  was  a  domestic  or  native 
one  which  they  understood  better  than  our 
workmen  did.  A  Oatalonian  cut  corks 
with  less  waste  of  the  material,  got  a 
greater  number  of  corks  out  of  the  same 
quantity  of  cork  wood,  and  made  better 
corks  than  the  British  cork-cutter.  He 
held  in  his  hand  two  corks ;  one  of  them 
was  a  speeimen  of  the  Oatalonian  trade 
and  the  other  of  English  manufacture,  and 
they  bore  a  different  price  in  the  market 
in  consequence  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Oatalonian  workmanship.  The  Oatalonian 
cork  was  a  perfect  cylinder,  the  British- 
made  cork  would  be  found  to  have  corners 
all  round  it.  He  agreed  with  his  right 
hon*  Friend  the  Member  for  Portsmouth 
and  Uie  hon.  Member  for  Finibury  that 
nothing  could  be  more  creditable  than  the 
demeanour  of  the  workmen  who  represented 
the  cork  trade  ;  but  he  must  add  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  difficulty  in  the  trade 
here  arose  from  some  of  the  rules  of  the 
societies  to  which,  unhappily,  many  of  the 
workmen  belonged,  requiring  the  same 
price  to  be  paid  for  coarse  as  fine  work. 
By  the  rules  of  the  society  a  workman  was 
bound  to  take  not  less  for  cutting  a  gross 


of  sodawater  corks,  which  were  very  in- 
ferior, than  for  cutting  wine  corks,  which 
were  of  thq  finest  quality.  When  the  hon. 
Member  for  Norfolk  spoke  of  this  business 
being  carried  on  by  women  and  children  he 
little  know  how  entirely  the  reverse  was 
the  case.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  society 
was  that  no  master  should  employ  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  apprentices  to  a 
given  number  of  men.  In  Catalonia  the 
cork-cutter  worked  in  the  cottage  of  his 
ancestors,  with  his  family  around  him. 
His  wife  and  children  were  employed  in  the 
inferior  sort  of  work  while  he  was  doing  the 
better  sort,  and  thus  acquired  training  in 
the  art.  But  in  our  own  country  the  cork- 
cutters  absolutely  deprived  themselves  of 
the  services  of  their  families  in  consequence 
of  the  rule  of  the  societies  he  had  men- 
tioned. The  result  of  this  was  that  there 
were  a  few  masters  who  employed  boys  be- 
cause the  society's  men,  who  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  trade,  were  not  permitted  to 
work  for  them ;  and  these  boys  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  of  age  were  earning  from 
20 «.  to  25$,  a  week.  That  was  the  state 
of  the  case  at  this  moment.  In  1842,  no 
doubt,  a  great  deal  of-  alarm  prevailed  be- 
cause there  was  then  a  transition  from  ab^ 
solute  monopoly  to  comparative  freedom  of 
trade,  though  still  under  the  limitation  of 
a  somewhat  high  duty.  The  consequence 
of  that  alarm  was  that  in  1843  wages  were 
reduced  by  10  per  cent ;  but  as  soon  as 
that  alarm  was  dissipated,  and  as  soon  as 
they  found  out  that  the  trade  was  not  going 
to  dwindle  away,  but  to  grow,  wages  were 
raised  in  1844  to  the  old  point.  From  that 
time  forward  the  trade  had  gone  on  satis- 
factorily, and  this  important  difference  was 
perceptible  in  the  condition  of  the  men — 
while  the  monopoly  was  in  full  force  almost 
every  winter  there  Was  a  very  considerable 
number  of  journeymen  out  of  work  and  de- 
pendent on  the  workhouse ;  but  now,  since 
the  change  had  been  made,  neither  in 
winter  nor  summer  could  the  masters  find 
men  enough  to  do  the  work  they  had  in 
hand.  He  assured  the  hon.  Member  for 
Norfolk  if  he  had  had  a  tenth  part  of  his 
ezperieuce  on  this  subject,  if  he  had  heard 
as  often  as  he  had  done  in  1842  and  in 
every  subsequent  year,  without  ezceptioui 
the  same  doleful,  dismal,  lugubrious  pro- 
phecies repeated  in  every  case,  with  an 
equal  absence  of  reason  and  with  a  total 
contradiction  afforded  by  subsequent  expe- 
rience, he  would  not  have  exhibited  the 
credulity  he  had  done.  In  1853  the  duty 
on  corks  stood  at  id,  per  lb.,  and  the  pro- 
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this  question.  He  certainly  represented 
an  agricultural  constituency,  but  he  came 
there  to  consult  with  a  view  to  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  when  he  believed 
that  the  interests  of  an  important  body  of 
the  labouring  population  were  likely  to  be 
seriously  prejudiced  by  hasty  legislation, 
he  held  himself  bound  to  interfere  in  their 
behalf,  and  to  vote  for  what  he  believed 
would  conduce  to  their  benefit,  regardless 
of  the  circumstance  that  they  did  not  form 
part  of  the  agricultural  community.  There- 
fore, believing  that  the  Amendment  would 
afford  some  relief  to  a  large  industrial 
interest  he  should  give  it  his  support. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Coven- 
try, and  the  hen.  Member  for  Macclesfield 
(Mr.  Brocklehurst)  had  treated  this  ques- 
tion in  a  liberal  manner,  showing  what 
great  progress  had  been  made  in  appre- 
ciating its  whole  scope  and  bearing.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  and  other  hon.  Members 
had  asked  no  more  than  for  an  engagement 
on  the  part  of  the  Qovernment  to  do  all 
that  they  could  to  liberate  English  silks 
imported  into  France  from  the  payment  of 
duty.  He  thought  he  might  say,  on  be- 
half of  his  noble  Friend  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, that  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure 
to  labour  for  such  an  end  ;  but  he  could  not 
presume  to  predict  the  degree  of  success 
his  noble  Friend  might  be  able  to  attain  in 
any  particular  case.  When,  however,  once 
a  country  like  France  had  taken  so  great 
a  step  as  was  involved  in  the  engagements 
of  the  present  Treaty,  and  had  performed 
a  double  process — on  the  one  hand  open- 
ing to  her  producers,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  the  English  market ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  depriving  her  great  protected 
interests  of  that  description  and  degree  of 
protection  which  they  had  hitherto  had, 
and  putting  them  in  a  position  essentially 
different  from  that  in  which  they  heretofore 
stood,  he  must  say,  after  such  a  change  as 
that  had  been  effected,  all  that  remained 
to  be  done  would  be  comparatively  easy. 
We  should  stand,  after  this  engagement 
had  been  once  contracted,  in  a  very  differ- 
ent position  in  relation  to  France,  from 
that  in  which  we  had  stood  heretofore. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  an  idea,  whenever 
wo  had  asked  for  any  relaxation  of  Customs 
laws,  that  we  had  some  selfish  object  in 
view — that,  in  fact,  free  trade  was  a  system 
through  which  we  lioped  to  enrich  ourselves 
and  rob  the  rest  of  the  world.  Until  we 
got  rid  of  that  fundamental  fallacy,  there 
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was  very  little  chance  of  malunff  any  pro- 
gress ;  but  he  thought  that  fallacy  would 
be  effectually  exploded  by  the  Treaty  we 
had  concluded  with  tho  Government  of 
France.  There  would,  for  the  future,  be 
not  only  the  interest  of  the  consumers 
working  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  but 
the  classes  who  had  been  deprived  of  pro- 
tection, who  having  for  the  most  part 
learnt  that  it  had  been  a  fictitious  and  un- 
real advantage,  would  be  disposed  to  re- 
quire the  universal  and  impartial  applica- 
tion of  the  new  system.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Gloucestershire  (Mr. 
Rolt)  had  said  that  the  abolition  of  duty 
had  been  postponed  in  other  cases,  and  he 
seemed  to  complain  that  silk  bad  been 
made  an  exception.  The  reason  why  silk 
had  been  made  an  exception  in  the  Treaty 
was,  that  the  Government  felt  they  should 
look  at  the  silk  trade  as  a  whole  ;  and  so 
regarding  it,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  should  be  dealt  with  immediately. 
He  thought  they  had  been  supported  in  a 
marked  manner  by  the  testimony  of  those 
Gentlemen  who  were  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  wishes  of  the  silk  trade. 
For  example,  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Coventry,  a  very  high  autho- 
rity, had  told  the  House  that  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  silk  trade,  of  which  he  had 
always  been  a  faithful  and  hardy  champion, 
he  deprecated  entirely  the  Motion  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire. 
Considering  that  the  testimony  from  so 
experienced  and  enlightened  a  guardian  of 
the  special  interests  of  the  silk  trade,  con- 
sidering also  that  the  commercial  world  in 
general  deprecated  delay,  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Gloucestershire  himself,  there  was  a  high 
probability  that  there  would  be  no  distress, 
no  displacement  of  labour,  and  no  change 
in  the  channels  of  trade,  he  thought  nothing 
more  was  required  to  induce  the  House  to 
confirm  the  Resolution  at  which  the  Com- 
mittee arrived  last  night,  and  to  reject  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire. 

Mr.  FRANK  CR0SSLEY8aid,hehad 
known  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire as  a  prophet  for  many  years ;  but 
fortunately  for  the  country  he  had  been  a 
false  and  not  a  true  prophet ;  and  now 
very  little  reliance  should  be  placed  on  his 
predictions  of  the  ruin  of  the  silk  trade.  The 
hon.  Member  said  that  within  the  last  few 
years  we  had  doubled  our  exports  of  silk 
manufactured  goods  : — Now,  could  wc  have 
exported  these  goods  if  they  were  dearer 
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that  suoh  immigrnnts  could  do  no  good  in 
England  unless  they  could  obtain  a  suffi* 
eient  supply  of  the  raw  material,  especially 
when  Estramadura  and  Portugal  were  pre- 
paring to  deprive  us  entirely  of  the  supply  of 
the  raw  material.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man bad  produced  two  corks, one  of  Spanish 
and  the  other  of  English -manufacture  ; 
but  why  had  he  not  asked  the  cork  interest 
in  this  country  to  produce  a  cork  of  their 
manufacture  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  three-fourths  of  the  corks  im- 
ported into  this  country  came  from  France; 
but  they  really  came  from  Spain  through 
France;  they  paid  no  duty  into  France, 
and  all  that  France  gained  was  the  carriage 
and  transit.  He  was,  howerer,  satisfied 
with  the  concession  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  going  to  make.  The  cork- 
cutters  thought  it  was  better  than  nothing. 
There  had  been,  they  thought,  a  gross 
blunder  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  he  left  the  working  classes  and  the 
Government  to  settle  this  blunder  between 
them.  He  had  heard  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  that  the  cork-cutters 
were  in  a  trade's  union,  and  five  minutes 
afterwards  he  beard  the  same  thing  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Accord- 
ingly he  went  out  and  asked  these  persons 
whether  the  fact  had  been  correctly  stated. 
The  men  admitted  that  they  had  formed 
thendselves  into  a  trade's  union  for  their 
own  protection,  and  they  added  that  there 
was  not  a  place  in  England  which  could 
say  that' one  of  their  men  was  ever  thrown 
upon  the  parish. 

Colonel  SYEES  said,  he  had  received 
a  memorial  from  the  cork-cutters  of  Aber- 
deen, who  complained  that  the  original 
proposition  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  operate  almost  entirely  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Spanish  and  French 
manufacturers. 

Mb.  POTTS  stated  that  information  had 
been  forwarded  to  him  from  the  constitu- 
ency which  he  represented  (Barnstaple),  to 
the  efifect  that  the  trade  would  be  ruined 
if  the  duties  were  abolished.  He  was  un- 
able, however,  to  explain  the  special 
grounds  for  that  conclusion. 

Mb.  clay  thought  that  no  rule  could 
be  of  80  cast-iron  a  character  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  bending  to  circumstances;  and 
in  cases  of  this  kind  he  would  ask,  first, 
what  would  be  the  result  to  our  own  trade, 
and  then  the  effect  upon  the  consumer. 
He  believed  that  the  original  proposal  of 
the  Government,  coupled  with  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  exportation  of  cork  wood  from 


Spain,  would  be  ruin  to  the  trade  at  home, 
while  the  injury  to  the  consumer  from  a 
departure  from  the  usual  rule  would  be  but 
trifling.  In  such  a  case,  he  thought,  they 
might  depart  from  the  general  rule.  He 
believed  that  if  the  duty  on  Spanish  corks 
were  retained  the  Foreign  Secretary's  re- 
presentations to  the  Spanish  Government 
might  lead  to  reciprocal  advantages  and 
concessions.  The  noble  Lord  might  direct 
the  British  Minister  in  Spain  to  say,  "  See 
the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Remove  your  obnoxious  prohibition  of  the 
exportation  of  cork  wood,  or  do  not  be  too 
sure  that  they  will  not  take  the  same  course 
with  regard  to  Spanish  wines  that  they 
have  taken  on  corks."  He  did  not  know 
whether  they  would  have  another  oppor- 
tunity of  voting  on  this  particular  question, 
but  if  they  had  not,  he  should  not  regret 
that  no  opportunity  had  been  lost  of  doing 
justice  to  an  interest  that  he  expected 
would  suffer  very  materially,  if  it  were  not 
entirely  extinguished. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Resolution  amended  accordingly. 

Resolution  agreed  to,  as  far  as  '*  Qui- 
nine, sulphate  of." 

'*  Silk,  Millinery,  or  Manufactures  of 
Silk,  and  any  other  material,  as  denomi- 
nated in  the  Tariff." 

Amendment  proposed  after  the  word 
"Tariff,"  to  insert  the  words  •' after  the 
1st  day  of  October,  1861." 

Mb.  ELLICE  (Coventry)  said,  that, 
although  he  was  sensible  of  the  exertions 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire had  made  for  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  interest  of  the  silk  manufacturers 
in  the  county  of  Warwick  and  the  city  of 
Coventry,  and  the  labourers  employed  by 
them,  he  did  not  think  that  the  proposition 
which  he  had  now  submitted  to  the  House 
would  be  for  their  benefit.  If  the  duty 
was  to  be  abolished,  the  only  effect  of 
agreeing  to  that  proposition  would  be  to 
continue  for  an  indefinite  period  the  panic 
and  suspense  which  had  followed  the  de- 
claration of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer with  respect  to  the  Treaty  with  France. 
He  (Mr.,Ellioe)  had  on  the  strength  of  the 
declarations  made  last  year  by  Members  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  stated  to  his 
constituents  that  there  would  be  no  treaty 
with  France,  and  that  he  should  therefore 
vote  for  the  abolition  of  all  duties  upon 
French  silk  manufacturas,  in  the  confidence 
that  the  manufactures  of  his  coitstituents 
would  be  admitted  on  an  equal  footing  into 
France.   He  wished,  therefore,  to  set  him* 
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self  right  m  regarded  hit  seeming  deyiatioo 
IB  this  instance  from  the  adyooacy  of  free 
trade.  He  was  one  of  a  deputation  who 
aceompanied  the  late  Mr.  Tooke  to  wait 
upon  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Lord  Wallace  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  freo  trade.  In 
the  discussion  of  Mr.  Huskisson 's  measures 
Buhsequently.  he  certainly  maintained  the 
interest  of  the  silkweavers  of  Coventry, 
heeause  he  considered  that  it  would  he 
unfiiir  to  make  them  the  first  subjects  of 
the  experiment;  and  he  demanded  the  ro« 
dnction  of  the  duty  on  corn  as  an  equiva- 
lent. He  denied,  therefore,  that  he  was 
ineonsistent,  and  he  said  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  always  stated  that  he  re- 
ferred in  vain  to  his /(Mr.  EUice's)  speeches 
to  find  an  argument  in  favour  of  protection. 
Since  then  Hi  restrictions  had  disappeared. 
He  (Mr.  EUice)  had  voted  for  a  repeal  of 
the  com  laws  in  1828  long  hefore  that 
repeal  took  place.  In  consequence  the 
silk  trade  had  emerged  from  the  state  of 
misery  and  periodical  ruin  in  which  it  was 
plunged  while  the  system  of  protection 
prevailed ;  and  he  was  not  now  afraid  with 
a  little  time  the  panic  would  cease,  and  the 
silk  trade  become  righted.  He  would  not 
be  a  party  to  raising  a  panic  with  regard 
to  the  ability  of  English  artisans  to  com- 
pete with  those  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
All  he  asked  was  that  in  making  treaties 
of  commerce,  the  GoTemment  should  satisfy 
those  who  were  affected  by  them  that  in 
dealing  for  equivalents  they  had  been 
treated  with  fairness  and  justice.  If  these 
duties  had  been  reduced  upon  principles  of 
trade  or  reyenne,  the  Coventry  people  would 
have  had  no  right  to  complain;  but  they 
had  a  right  to  demand  that  their  interests 
should  not  be  sacrificed  for  political  objects. 
He  hoped  that  in  the  convention  which  was 
to  follow  the  confirmation  of  this  Treaty 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
induce  the  French  Government  to  abolish 
the  duties  on  silk  manufactures  imported 
from  this  country.  If  that  were  done  the 
silk  trade  would  not  have  so  much  reason 
to  complain.  Nothing  could  be  so  great 
a  mistake  as  to  say  that  the  silk  duty 
aeted  as  a  protection ;  that  it  did  not 
do  so  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  under 
the  present  system  we  exported  annually 
£2,000,000  worth  of  silk.  An  addi- 
tional argument  was  to  be  found  in  the 
memorial  of  the  silk  manufacturers  of  St. 
Etienne,  who  stated  that  they  were  not 
opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  protection. 
He  thought  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  measure,  they  should  be  yery  careful 
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how  they  remitted  duties  that  fell  on  arti- 
cles of  luxury. 

Mr.  ROLT  said,  he  had  always  thought 
that  the  less  legislation  there  was  on  the 
subject  of  trade  the  better,  and  that  it  wss 
impossible  to  have  too  great  freedom  of 
trade  with  a  view  to  the  accumulation  sad 
distribution  of  wealth  by  the  employment 
of  capital  on  labour.  In  other  woi^s,  he 
thought  that  trade  for  those  purpose! 
should  h^  perfectly  free.  At  the  same 
time,  it  also  appeared  to  him  that  the 
accumulation  and  distribution  of  weslth 
were  not  the  only  objects  they  hsd 
to  take  into  their  consideration.  Tbey 
were  bound  to  see  whether  that  principle, 
as  applied  to  any  particular  case,  wai  or 
was  not  affected  by  moral,  political,  for 
fiscal  considerations.  Admitting  the  prni- 
ciple  to  be  correct,  one  of  the  first  things 
they  were  bound  to  do,  when  they  csme 
to  apply  it,  was  to  ask  what  changes  it 
was  likely  to  produce  in  the  channels  of 
trade,  and  what  the  probable  effect  oi  those 
changes  would  be. .  If  there  was  a  sudden 
change  in  the  channel  of  any  particulsr 
trade,  the  great  probability  was  that  there 
would  be  loss  and  suffering  ;  capital  em* 
ployed  in  one  direction  could  not  find  im- 
mediate employment  elsewhere,  and  a  year 
or  more  might  elapse  before  the  trade 
could  right  itself.  These  were  consider- 
ations which  they  ought  to  apply  to  the  esse 
before  them.  It  was  argued  on  the  Minii- 
terial  side  of  the  House  that  it  was  far  from 
clear  that  in  the  case  of  silk  there  would 
be  any  change  in  the  channel  of  trade} 
that  the  silk  manufacturers  would  goon 
just  as  before,  only  stimulated  to  greater 
exertions  b j  the  necessity  for  increased  snd 
improved  production  ;  and  former  redoo* 
tions  of  duty  were  pointed  to  as  proviog 
these  assertions.  But  any  former  case  in 
which  a  reduction  of  duty  had  been  made 
furnishod  no  precedent  for  what  was  likelj 
to  occur  when  the  duty  was  wholly  abolish' 
ed.  They  could  not  refer  to  foriuer  cases 
to  prove,  to  anything  like  reasonable  cer- 
tainty, what  would  happen  now — all  they 
could  arrive  at  was  probability.  Now,  no 
wise  man  would  propose  to  act  on  a  pro- 
bability without  considering  what  were  the 
chances  of  things  turning  out  contrary  to 
his  expectation,  and  whether  without  any 
great  sacrifice  provision  might  not  be  msde 
for  the  contingency.  When  it  was  considered 
that  probable  anticipations  might  fail-^tbat 
they  might  find  themselves  deceived— thst 
a  change  in  the  channel  of  the  silk  trade 
might  take  plaee^  and  capital  godsewheMi 
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leafing  ibousaadA  of  scUferUig  workmen 
behincl-**-ihe  least  they  could  do  was  to 
take  precautions  for  providing,  as  far  as 
they  eould,  against  such  an  event.  He 
would  adroit,  looking  only  to  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  that  it  would  he  wise  to  sweep 
away  those  duties  ;  hut  then  there  arose 
not  only  questions  as  to  revenue,  but  also 
the  coBsideration  that  results  of  a  most 
serious  kind  might  follow — that  the  change 
might  he  attended  with  suffering  and 
misery,  compared  with  which  the  losses 
sustained  in  the  most  severe  campaigns  in 
the  field  would  be  as  nothing.  in  the 
face  of  such  contingencies  he  asked  if  it 
was  not  prudent  to  guard,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, against  them  ?  Was  the  delay  of  a 
few  months  unreasonable  ?  Might  not 
this  delay  prevent  these  serious  conse- 
qoeoces,  and  in  any  view  of  the  case  could 
it  b%  seriously  prejudicial.  The  right 
hon.  Member  for  Coventry  (Mr.  Ellice), 
said  he  was  informed  by  manufacturers 
of  Coventry  that  delay  would  he  of  no 
use,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  was  told  by  the  same  class 
of  manufacturers  that  delay  would  be  of 
great  consequence  to  them.  It  appeared 
to  hioi,  however,  that  this  matter  hardly 
required  evidence.  The  danger  appre- 
hended was  possible — nay  probable.  The 
contrary  had  not  been  and  could  not  be 
proved^  The  silk  manufacturers  ought 
to  be  allowed  time  to  turn  round,  and 
to  see  how,  if  tliat  bocame  necessary, 
they  could  employ  their  capital  elsewhere. 
He  asked  why  silk  had  been  specially  ex- 
cepted from  the  operation  of  the  14th 
article  of  the  Treaty,  in  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty reserved  to  herself  the  power  of 
retaining,  on  special  grounds,  for  a  limit- 
ed period  half  of  the  duties  on  articles 
the  free  admission  of  which  was  stipulated 
by  the  Treaty?  The  people  engaged  in 
the  silk  trade  could  not  more  readily  than 
those  engaged  in  other  trades  all  at  once 
turn  to  other  employments  for  a  subsist 
tence;  their  numbers  were  as  large  and 
their  prospects  of  misery  as  great  as  were 
those  of  persons  employed  in  branches  of 
industry  iti  r^ipect  to  which  the  power  of 
exception  reserved  by  that  14th  Article 
nii|^  be  exereised.  Even  now,  if  the  mat- 
ter were  brought  under  the  conrnderation  of 
the  French  Qtivernment,  they  could  scarcely 
hesitate  to  modify  the  Treaty  so  as  to  post- 
pone its  operation  for  a  given  time  with 
respect  to  silk.  Such  a  postponement 
would  have  no  serious  effect  on  the  general 
operation  of  the  Treaty,  while  it  wouki 


afford  time  to  some  200,000  of  our  fellow* 
countrymen  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  al- 
tered circumstances  in  which  their  industry 
would  be  placed. 

Mr.  bass  said,  he  could  not  see  the 
equity  of  immediately  remitting  the  duties 
on  French  goods,  while  the  reduction  on 
those  of  English  origin  imported  into 
France  was  to  be  postponed  some  fifteen 
mouths.  The  silk  manufacturers  com* 
plained  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
their  manufactures  would  be  replaced  in 
that  interval  by  French  goods,  and  thej 
asked,  as  he  thought  very  reasonably,  for 
time  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  new 
positioq.  Delay  had  been  conceded  in  the 
caso  of  gloves  and  various  other  articles, 
and  why  should  it  not  be  granted  in  thai 
of  silk?  It  was  not  a  question  of  free 
trade  or  protection,  but  one  of  wisdom  and 
prudence  in  carrying  out  an  important 
arrangement.  He  trusted  the  Govern* 
nient  would  take  the  matter  into  con* 
sideration. 

Mu.  BROCELEHURST  said,  that  the 
point  at  issue  was  a  very  simple  point. 
Those  engaged  in  the  silk  trade  made,  he 
thought,  a  very  fair  and  equitable  request 
— they  asked  that  their  goods  in  France 
should  be  received  upon  the  same  terms  as 
French  goods  were  received  here.  Tbej 
had  taken  alarm  at  the  position  of  in- 
equality in  which  they  would  be  placed  in 
the  competition  they  would  have  to  wage 
with  the  French  manufacturers,  and  they 
naturally  looked  to  a  House  of  Commons 
composed  of  English]  gentlemen  to  inter- 
pose to  proteot  them  from  that  injustice. 
If  the  Government  would  give  them  an 
assurance  that  in  anv  convention  that 
might  be  entered  into  they  would  do  their 
best  to  see  that  their  industrjf  had  fair  plaj 
they  would  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  barrow  said,  the  advocates  of 
free  trade  were  now  driving  their  train  at 
something  more  than  express  speed,  and 
this  was  just  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
they  might  slacken  their  pace  in  order  to 
avoid  injuring  those  who,  in  being  shunted, 
stood  in  such  danger  of  violent  collision. 
His  common  sense  told  him  that  the 
artisans  in  this  branch  of  manufacture 
would  want  time  to  transfer  the  industry 
of  themselves  and  their  families  to  new 
fields,  if  thoy  should  find  it  necessary  to  do 
so  ;  and  it  was  only  fair  and  right  that  a 
reasonable  interval  should  he  allowed  them 
for  that  purpose.  It  had  been  insinuated 
that  a  Member  representing  agricultural 
interests  had  no  right  to  interest  himself  in 
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this  question.  He  certainly  represented 
an  agricultural  constituency,  but  he  came 
there  to  consult  with  a  view  to  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  when  he  believed 
that  the  interests  of  an  important  body  of 
the  labouring  population  were  likely  to  be 
ieriously  prejudiced  by  hasty  legislation, 
he  held  himself  bound  to  interfere  in  their 
behalf*  and  to  vote  for  what  he  believed 
would  conduce  to  their  benefit,  regardless 
of  the  circumstance  that  they  did  not  form 
part  of  the  agricultural  community.  There- 
fore, believing  that  the  Amendment  would 
afford  some  relief  to  a  large  industrial 
interest  he  should  give  it  his  support. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Coven- 
try, and  the  hen.  Member  for  Macclesfield 
(Mr.  Brocklehurst)  had  treated  this  ques- 
tion in  a  liberal  manner,  showing  what 
great  progress  had  been  made  in  appre- 
ciating its  whole  scope  and  bearing.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  and  other  hon.  Members 
had  asked  no  more  than  for  an  engagement 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  do  all 
that  they  could  to  liberate  English  silks 
imported  into  France  from  the  payment  of 
duty.  He  thought  he  might  say,  on  be- 
half of  his  noble  Friend  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, that  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure 
to  labour  for  such  an  end  ;  but  he  could  not 
presume  to  predict  the  degree  of  success 
his  noble  Friend  might  be  able  to  attain  in 
any  particular  case.  When,  however,  once 
a  country  like  France  had  taken  so  great 
a  step  as  was  involved  in  the  engagements 
of  the  present  Treaty,  and  had  performed 
a  double  process — on  the  one  hand  open- 
ing to  her  producers,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  the  English  market ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  depriving  her  great  protected 
interests  of  that  description  and  degree  of 
protection  which  they  had  hitherto  had, 
and  putting  them  in  a  position  essentially 
different  from  that  in  which  they  heretofore 
stood,  he  must  say,  after  such  a  change  as 
that  had  been  effectedi  all  that  remained 
to  be  done  would  be  comparatively  easy. 
We  should  stand,  after  this  engagement 
had  been  once  contracted,  in  a  very  differ- 
ent position  in  relation  to  France,  from 
that  in  which  we  had  stood  heretofore. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  an  idea,  whenever 
wo  had  asked  for  any  relaxation  of  Customs 
laws,  that  we  had  some  selfish  object  in 
view — that,  in  fact,  free  trade  was  a  system 
through  which  we  hoped  to  enrich  ourselves 
and  rob  the  rest  of  the  world.  Until  we 
got  rid  of  that  fundamental  fallacy,  there 
Mr.  Barrow 


was  very  little  chance  of  making  any  pro- 
gress ;  but  he  thought  that  Mlacy  would 
be  effectually  exploded  by  the  Treaty  we 
had  concluded  with  tho  Government  of 
France.  There  would,  for  the  future,  be 
not  only  the  interest  of  the  consumers 
working  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  but 
the  classes  who  had  been  deprived  of  pro- 
tection, who  having  for  the  most  part 
learnt  that  it  had  been  a  fictitious  and  un- 
real  advantage,  would  be  disposed  to  re- 
quire the  universal  and  impartial  applica- 
tion of  the  new  system.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Gloocesterahire  (Mr. 
Rolt)  had  said  that  the  abolition  of  doty 
had  been  postponed  in  other  cases,  and  he 
seemed  to  complain  that  silk  had  been 
made  an  exception.  Tho  reason  why  silk 
had  been  made  an  exception  in  the  Treaty 
was,  that  the  Government  felt  they  should 
look  at  the  silk  trade  as  a  whole  ;  and  so 
regarding  it,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  should  be  dealt  with  immediately. 
He  thought  they  had  been  supported  in  a 
marked  manner  by  the  testimony  of  those 
Gentlemen  who  were  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  wishes  of  the  silk  trade. 
For  example,  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Coventry,  a  very  high  autho- 
rity, had  told  the  House  that  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  silk  trade,  of  which  he  had 
always  been  a  faithful  and  hardy  champion, 
he  deprecated  entirely  the  Motion  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire. 
Considering  that  the  testimony  from  so 
experienced  and  enlightened  a  guardian  of 
the  special  interests  of  the  silk  trade,  con- 
sidering also  that  the  commercial  world  in 
general  deprecated  delay,  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Gloucestershiro  himself,  there  was  a  high 
probability  that  there  would  be  no  distress, 
no  displacement  of  labour,  and  no  change 
in  the  channels  of  trade,  he  thought  nothing 
more  was  required  to  induce  the  House  to 
confirm  the  Resolution  at  which  the  Com* 
mittee  arrived  last  night,  and  to  reject  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
^Warwickshire 

Mr.  FRANK  CROSSLEYs«d,hehad 
known  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick* 
shire  as  a  prophet  for  many  years;  but 
fortunately  for  the  country  he  had  been  a 
false  and  not  a  true  prophet ;  and  now 
very  little  reliance  should  be  placed  on  bis 
predictions  of  the  ruin  of  the  silk  trade.  The 
hon.  Member  said  that  within  the  last  few 
years  we  had  doubled  our  exports  of  silk 
manufactured  goods : — Now,  could  wc  have 
exported  these  goods  if  they  were  dearer 
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here  than  abroad  ?  The  hon.  Member  had 
given  us  one  reason  for  affording  protection 
to  the  British  silk  manufacturer,  that  in 
France  the  dyes  were  superior  to  tliose  of 
this  country.  On  this  point  he  begged 
leave  to  join  issue  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. He  believed  that  our  dyes,  both 
from  vegetable  and  animal  substances, 
were  in  many  instances  superior  to  those 
of  France ;  and  he  knew  that  not  only 
had  articles  containing  a  mixture  of  ma- 
terials been  sent  from  France  to  Brad- 
ford to  be  dyed,  but  Bradford  dyers  had 
been  induced  by  the  offer  of  high  wages 
to  go  to  France,  on  account  of  their  su- 
perior skill  and  the  excellence  of  their 
colours.  So  also  with  regard  to  "taste" 
in  design.  Superiority  in  taste  was  not 
the  peculiarity  of  any  particular  coun- 
try ;  but  even  admitting  that  France  ex- 
celled us  in  that  matter,  we  could  no 
doubt  prevail  upon  French  artists  to  come 
here,  just  as  Bradford  dyers  had  been  per- 
suaded to  go  to  France.  If  he  were  en- 
gaged in  the  silk  trade  he  should  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  the  removal  of  pro- 
tection to-morrow,  because  in  spite  of  the 
prophecies  of  Gentlemen  opposite,  he  had 
never  known  a  trade  that  was  injured  by 
the  withdrawal  of  an  artificial  protection. 
The  great  advantage  of  there  being  no 
import  duty  was  that  the  goods  made  there 
would  be  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  in  any 
other  country,  consequently  manufacturers 
would  have  the  world  for  their  market 
rather  than  be  shut  up  to  the  island  on 
which  they  lived. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  evidently  did 
not  understand  the  silk  trade.  He  seemed 
to  wonder  how  a  protected  country  could 
extend  its  export  trade.  Why,  France 
and  Belgium,  in  both  of  which  countries 
protection  was  the  rule,  had  increased  their 
export  trade  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than 
this  country  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  80  bad  the  United  States.  It  was 
stated  a  short  time  since  by  the  Duke  of 
Brabant  in  the  Senate  of  Belgium,  that  since 
1842  the  trade  of  England  had  increased 
bj  124  per  cent,  but  the  trade  of  France 
had  increased  159  per  cent,  and  the  trade 
of  Belgium  204  per  cent ;  France  and 
Belgium  maintained  protective  tariffs.  The 
hon.  Member  could  not  account  for  these 
facts  according  to  his  system,  for  he 
seemed  to  think  that  trade  extends  only 
by  means  of  free  imports.  It  was  also 
a  fact  that  large  quantities  of  silk  were 
sent  from  the  West  Riding  to  be  dyed 


in  France,  and  the  French  Government 
charged  a  very  heavy  export  duty  upon 
them  on  their  return.  All  the  silk  trade 
wanted  was  an  assurance  from  the  Govern*- 
ment  that  they  would  iu  earnest  negotiate 
for  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  in  France 
which  excluded  the  great  bulk  of  the  silk 
goods  manufactured  in  the  Coventry  dis- 
tricts, before  we  were  asked  to  admit,  duty 
free,  all  the  products  of  France,  and  that 
the  change  in  the  terms  of  importation 
should  take  place  at  the  same  time  in 
England  as  in  France.  Surely,  a  more 
reasonable  request  could  not  be  made  to 
any  English  Administration. 

Colonel  DICKSON  said,  it  was  with 
reluctance  he  rose  to  add  a  few  words  to 
the  debate  at  this  late  hour,  but  he  had 
failed  on  former  occasions  to  catch  the 
Speaker's  eye.  and  therefore  he  had  con- 
tented himself  with  giving  a  silent  vote  in 
the  minority  in  each  division,  though  he 
must  add  that  to  that  minority  he  was 
proud  to  belong.  The  discussion  had  been 
confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  those  who 
were  older  in  debate  than  he  was  ;  and  he 
felt  that  the  question  which  had  been  put 
from  his  side  of  the  House  had  not  drawn 
forth  those  answers  from  the  Miuisterial 
bench  which  he  and  every  lover  of  his 
country  had  a  right  to  expect.  If  he  had 
doubts  before,  those  doubts  were  greatly 
increased  by  the  contradictory  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  silk  manufacturers,  which 
were  used  on  the  different  sides  of  the 
House.  The  arguments  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Warwickshire,  and  the  argu- 
ments of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Coven- 
try, though  both  were  in  favour  of  the 
silk  manufacturers,  were  so  different  that 
he  would  have  been  puzzled  how  to  decide 
between  them  if  he  had  not  observed  that 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Warwick- 
shire backed  ou(^  his  opinions  by  his  vote, 
while  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Coventry 
spoke  one  way  while  he  voted  the  other. 
If  there  was  another  reason  to  induce  him 
to  oppose  the  Budget,  it  was  the  speech 
he  had  heard  from  the  hon.  Member  for. 
Birmingham  last  night. 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Gentleman 
is  out  of  order  in  referring  to  a  speech 
made  iu  a  past  debate. 

Colonel  DICKSON  apologized  for  his 
involuntary  breach  of  the  rules  of  the 
House,  but  ho  must  say  that  the  whole 
debate  appeared  to  him  to  be  characterized 
by  an  undue  reference  to  the  influence  of 
France.  He  was  himself  most  anxious 
for  an  amity  with  France,  and  he  was  for 
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Sra  JOSEPH  PAXTON  said,  (hat  the 
remarks  ot  the  lut  •peaker  with  reapect  to 
himaelf  and  hia  colleagoe  vere  entirely 
onwarrMited.  Od  the  part  of  hi*  conati- 
(iianta  there  was  no  wish  for  delay  ;  both 
the  merchanta  and  the  veaTers  wished 
thia  matter  to  be  aetUed,  one  waj  or 
the  other,  aa  aoon  ai  posaible.  To  con- 
tinue the  eiiaUng  itate  of  things  aootlier 
year  would  only  keep  up  tlie  agitation,  and 
the  iDtereats  of  lUoae  conoBmed  would  auffer 
in  the  meautiine. 

QueatioD  put,  "That  those  word*  be 
tliere  inaerted." 

The  Uouae  divided : — Ajea  51  ;  Noea 
179:  Majority  12S. 

Reaolutioo,  aa  amended,  agrttd  to. 

Bill  ordertd  to  be  brought  iu  by  Mr. 
IfiBSST,  Mr.  Chakcbllor  of  the  Exohs- 
aosa,  and  Mr.  Laihg. 

CUSTOMS  ACTS.— COMMITTEE. 

Home  in  Committee,  aeeording  to  order, 

Hr.  UaeaxT  in  the  Chair. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Keaolulion  4,  That  the  Dutiea  of  Cua- 
toma  chargeable  upon  the  Goods,  Wares, 
and  Herobandiae  hereinafter  montioued, 
imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
ahall  oeaie  and  determine,  namely,— 

Qood*.  baiog  either  Id  part  or  whoUf  mannfiio- 
tnred,  and  Dot  baing  enumerated  or  deaoribed,  nor 
otherwiM  oluuvod  with  Dutf,  and  not  prohibited 
to  be  Imported  into  or  uied  in  Great  Britain  or 
Irelandi  but  ifanj  (uob  Goodsihsll  be  oomposed 
of  any  Artlele  liable  to  Jhttj,  aa  a  part  or  ingre- 
dloDt  thereof,  tbea  inoh  GiKida  ihall  be  ohargeable 
with  the  fuU  duty  payable  on  luoh  Artiol*,  or  if 
oompoaed  of  more  than  one  Article  liable  to  Dutj, 
then  with  the  full  Dot;  pajablo  on  the  Artiole 
eharged  with  the  blgheet  Me  of  Oatj. 
e.  Cork  Duties. 


Smolved, 


'Dntiei  of  Ciutomi  oharged 
nade,  ahall  cease  and  aete 
>Ureh,  186a. 

ion  Reduciog  the  Duly  on 
and  Glovea  (Under  Treaty)^ 
NCELLORoftheEXCHE- 
witb  regard  to  gloves. he  be- 
waa  a  general  desire  for  an 
ion  of  duty.  The  object  of 
e  aa  it  stood  in  the  Resolution 
)  the  present  season,  but  that 
>n  the  1st  of  August ;  and 
oourrod  to  alter  bis  detar- 
J)iek40R 


minatiou  he  shoDld  substitute  at  a  sab- 
sequent  opportunity  the  date  of  August  1, 
1860,  for  the  date  of  Felvuary  1,  1861, 

Bttolved, 

"  Ttiat,  in  lien  of  the  Dntiei  of  Coetomi  now 
ohargeable  on  the  ODdeMDentioued  Articles  ea 
tittir  ImportatioB  into  Great  Britain  and  Iretaad, 
the  lollowiDg  Dntiaa  ihall  bt  ohargnd  mtil  tlw 
daja  hereioafter  mentioned,  and  that  from  and 
after  thoie  dajia  the  Dutiee  ahall  oeaae  aod  detail 
mine,  namel/,^ 

Until  llie  3\it  day  of  Mareh  1863,  inehunw. 

Gorki,  namely,  read;  nude       the  lb.     0    3 

Until  t/ieSUt  day  of  Uareh  IMl.ineliaivt. 

Hati  or  Bonneta,  namely, 
Ofebip     .  .   (be  lb.     1    a 

OrBast,Oaae,orHorsdwr  ttwlb.    1    1 
OrStraw  the  lb.     1    3 

Until  the  lit  dag  ofFtbrmay,  1981,  indmtfm. 

Leather  MBsofaeturee,  nameiy, 
Glovea  of  Leather. 
Habit  Mitti    .    the  doieo  pain      1    3 

Glorei,       the  dnen  pairs      1    S 

Men'i  Gloiea  .    the  dono  pain      I    t 
Wonun'a  Gloraa  or  Uitu,  the 

doHD  pair*     I    3 

Agreed  to. 

7.  Paper  Uanginga  to  be  reduced  (Un- 
der Treaty). 

Thb  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER eaiil,  he  should  not  attempt  to  pre- 
judge the  important  queation  of  the  paper 
duties  now  leriable  under  the  Excise.  He 
hoped,  liowoTer,  that  the  Committee  wouU 
agree  to  this  Resolution,  so  that  there  migbt 
be  no  delay,  on  the  understanding  that  ths 
subject  should  be  revived  in  case  the  Hooia 
should  decide  against  the  remisaion  of  tb( 
paper  duties  generally.  A  report  bsd 
within  the  last  few  days  been  addressed  to 
the  Treasury  by  the  Board  of  luhwd 
Reveuue  on  this  subject,  and  as  it  con- 
tained some  useful  information  he  pro- 
posed to  lay  it  before  the  House. 

Sib  PITZROY  KBLLT  ssked  when  the 
general  question  of  the  paper  duties  woaid 
be  oonsidered } 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  tbs  EXCHE- 
QUER bad  addressed  a  letter  to  the  boo. 
Member  for  Someraelahire  {Sir  W.  Uiiet) 
stating  that  the  regular  form  of  raisog 
the  question  would  be  when  the  BiU  far 
'  abolishing  the  paper  duties  should  be  io- 
troduoed.  It  would  be  for  the  hon.  Uein- 
her  to  decide  in  what  atage  of  tho  Bill  be 
would  take  the  sense  of  tho  House  as  to 
the  proposed  abolition  of  the  paper  dntieh 

Mb.  bright  said,  that  it  would  be  rery 
aonveuiont  if  the  day  could  be  at  ooce 
fited.  Could  the  Chancellor  of  the  £i- 
obequer  say  Monday  f 
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{Mabch2,  I860; 


CanmUUe. 
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8u  FITZBOY  KELLY  objeeted  to  bo 
etrly  *  daj  m  Moodajr;  but  said  ample 
notice  would  be  giyen  witb  reipect  to  the 
proposed  Amendment. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Fuller, 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  hoped  that  the  Committee 
would  go  through  the  Resolutions  to-night, 
10  which  case  the  Address  in  approval  of 
the  Treaty  would  be  moved  on  Monday. 

Mft.  LIDDELL  asked  whether  a  draw- 
back woold  be  allowed  on  the  stocks  held 
by  the  paper  manufacturers?  He  was 
told  that  those  stocks  were  very  large,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Oentleman, 
in  spite  of  his  inexorable  mood  during  the 
last  few  days,  would  consider  their  claims 
to  a  drawback. 

.  The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  parties  on  this  subject,  and  begged 
it  would  be  understood  that  he  had  not  re- 
fused the  concession  of  the  drawback.  He 
hoped  to  be  able  to  announce  the  intentions 
of  the  GoTernment  in  the  coarse  of  a  few 
days. 

Sir  FITZROY  KELLY  wished,  with 
reference  to  the  draviback  upon  wines,  to 
ask  what  time,  and  in  what  form,  this 
question  of  construction  would  be  submitted 
to  the  House,  as  the  decision  very  much 
depended  upon  the  will  of  the  Government. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE> 
QUER  aaid,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man must  be  aware  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  enter  into  that  question.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  submit  the  question  to  tlie 
House,  but  he  would  take  care  that  upon 
as  early  a  day  as  possible  an  opportunity 
should  be  given  to  hon.  Members  of  ex- 
pressing  their  views  on  the  subject. 

Sir  FITZROY  KELLY  gave  notice, 
that,  if  no  substantive  Motion  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  whenever  a  Bill  was 
brought  forward,  he  should  take  that  op- 
portunity of  roising  the  direct  question. 

Lord  WILLIAM  GRAHAM  wished  to 
ask  whether  the  duty  on  paper  would  be 
immediately  lowered,  or  whether  the  re- 
duction would  be  postponed  till  the  decision 
of  the  House  on  the  general  question  was 
arrived  at. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER stated  that  he  was  in  communica- 
tion with  certain  parties  relative  to  the  draw- 
back to  be  allowed  on  paper,  but  no  deci- 
sion had  yet  been  arrived  at  on  the  subject. 
He  would  take  care  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  the 
decisions  of  the  Government.    As  to  wines, 


the  duties  would  be  immediately  lowered* 
a  bond  being  taken  from  the  importers  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  House  on  the 
whole  question  of  the  Excise  duties. 

Besolved, 

"  That,  in  lieu  of  the  Daties  of  Customs  now 
chargeable  on  the  undermentioned  articles  on 
their  importation  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  following  Duties  shall  be  oharged  until  ths 
15th  day  of  August  1860,  indutive ;  and  that 
from  and  after  that  date  the  Duties  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  Excise  Duties  for  time  being  on 
Paper  of  British  mannfiusture." 

Paper,  namely, —                                    t,  d. 
Printed,  Painted,  or  Stained  Paper 

Hangings,  or  Flock  Paper,  the  owt.  14  0 

Pasteboard             .        .    theowt.  15  0 

Afterwards, 

Sib  WILLIAM  MILES  said,  he  under- 
stood  it  had  been  asked  whether  he  in- 
tended to  proceed  with  his  Motion  on  the 
paper  duty.  He  did  intend  to  proceed 
with  it.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  kind  enough  to  say  he  would  consult 
his  conyenience.  His  con?enience  was  the 
public  convenience.  Having  had  some  con- 
versation with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
it  was  his  intention  to  move  the  Amend- 
ment on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
and  he  understood  that  the  Bill  would  be 
brought  in  at  the  early  part  of  the  week, 
and  that  the  second  reading  would  be  taken 
on  Friday. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  The  Bill  will  be  brought  in  early 
on  Monday  evening,  and  on  that  evening 
we  shall  be  able  finally  to  fix  on  the  day 
for  the  second  reading. 

BesolvAian  proposed — 

'<That  Spirits  or  Strong  Waters  not  bemg 
sweetened  or  mixed  with  anj  article  so  that  tM 
degree  of  strength  thereof  cannot  be  ascertained 
by  Sykes'  Hydrometer,  pay  for  every  gallon  of 
the  strength  or  proof  by  such  Hydrometer,  and  so 
in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  strength  than 
the  strength  of  proof,  and  for  any  greater  or  less 
quantity  than  a  gidlon,  8#.  Bd." 

8.  Spirit  Duties. 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  moved  an  Amend- 
ment, "  That  the  duty  on  Foreign  Spirits 
be  9«.,  instead  of  8«.  6<2.  a  gallon."  He 
thought  that  an  error  had  been  made  in 
the  calculation.  He  said  that,  .unless  this 
chanffo  was  made,  strong  foreign  spirits 
would  be  smuggled  into  this  country  under 
the  name  of  cheap  wine,  at  a  great  loss  to 
the  revenue,  and  also  to  the  British  distiller. 
He  found  by  the  instructions  sent  by  the 
noble  Lord  to  the  negotiators,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  import  duty  should  be  lOt. 
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posal  which  he  made  on  behalf  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Government  was  to  reduce  the 
duty  from  8d.  to  4d.  Such  strong  remon- 
strance, however,  was  made  bj  the  jour- 
neymen of  the  trade  as  unfortunately  in- 
duced him  to  modify  that  proposal,  and 
raise  it  to  6d.  instead  of  id.  The  conse- 
quence of  that  was  an  immediate  strike  for 
an  increase  of  wages,  which  lasted  for 
ten  months ;  and  in  almost  every  instance 
the  increase  demanded  was  obtained.  Such 
ft  movement,  of  course,  could  only  last  for 
a  time.  Some  of  the  masters  held  out 
against  the  strike,  and  took  boys  into  their 
employment,  who  had  shown  themselves 
perfectly  fit  for  the  work ;  and  by  degrees 
it  died  away.  The  enormous  evil  of  a  pro- 
longed struggle  was  thus  inflicted  on  the 
trade  in  consequence  of  the  reliance  placed 
on  a  high  protective  duty.  He  would  next 
show  the  House  the  inconvenient  working 
of  the  existing  system,  by  which  the  free 
importation  of  corks  was  prevented.  There 
was  an  immense  demand  for  cork  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  but  the  space  it  occupied  rendered 
the  freight  very  costly.  The  consequence 
was  that  almost  all  commodities  sent  to 
Australia  that  had  the  power  of  contain- 
ing anything  had  their  interstices  filled  up 
with  cork.  Hats,  carriages,  pieces  of  fur- 
niture, everything  that  admitted  of  it,  was 
filled  with  cork  when  exported  to  Austra- 
lia ;  and  the  eflfect  of  the  high  duty  was  to 
compel  the  use  of  the  inferior  corks  of 
English  workmanship,  instead  of  the  supe- 
nor  corks  from  abroad,  upon  which  the 
exporters  from  this  country  could  not  afford 
to  pay  the  duty.  These  facts  showed,  he 
thought,  in  this  particular  case  almost 
more  than  any  other  he  had  ever  known, 
that  the  influence  of  perfect  freedom  of 
trade  was  absolutely  required  for  the  bene- 
fit not  only  of  the  public  but  likewise  of 
the  workmen  themselves.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  tho  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  stated  the  other  night  that  a 
great  impulse  would  be  given  to  the 
cork  trade  by  the  reduction  of  the  wine 
duty ;  and  so  far  from  exciting  the  incre- 
dulity it  did  on  the  part  of  some  Members, 
that  observation,  if  liable  to  any  criticism 
whatever,  was  liable  to  the  remark  that  it 
was  little  more  than  a  truism.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  demand  for  cork 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  reduction 
of  the  wine  duty,  and  with  that  enlarged 
demand  it  was  exceedingly  desirable  there 
should  be  also  the  furtlier  advantage  of  an 
open  trade,  without  any  restrictions  upon 
the  employment  of  apprentices,  and  without 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


those  strikes  and  suspensions  of  labour  for 
months  together  by  which  the  journeymen, 
imagining  they  had  got  possession  of  some 
talisman  which  gave  them  tho  command  of 
the  market,  were  induced  to  inflict  the 
severest  injuries  on  themselves.  If  there 
had  been  an  error  in  the  proposal  at  all,  it 
had  been  in  postponing  to  too  distant  ft 
date  theflnal  abolition  of  the  duty  ;  but  he 
knew  the  House  liked  to  lean  to  the  side  of 
indulgence  in  these  cases,  and  perhaps- on 
that  ground  the  delay  might  be  justified  in 
a  transition  of  such  importance.  He  wished 
the  House  to  know  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  portion  of  his  Resolution  which  was  re- 
quired by  the  Treaty  of  France,  if  adopted, 
constituted  the  material  portion  of  it,  and 
the  only  point  they  would  probably  think 
worth  contending  about.  We  imported 
from  France  three-fourths  of  the  consump- 
tion of  corks,  and  from  Portugal  and  Spam 
together  only  about  a  seventh.  The  im- 
ports from  France  might  be  said  to  absorb 
the  whole  of  the  imports  to  this  country. 
In  1859  the  total  import  was  452,0001b8., 
of  which  409,000lbs.  came  from  France. 
A  very  large  part  of  that  was,  no  doubt, 
Spanish  cork  ;  but  he  put  it  to  them  whe- 
ther it  was  possible  to  make  a  distinction. 
It  was  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  legis- 
lation, and  he  thought  they  would  not  think 
it  either  necessary  or  desirable.  As  he 
said  on  a  former  occasion,  he  wished  the 
proposition  to  be  considered  on  its  own 
merits,  and  not  merely  as  part  of  the 
Treaty. 

Mr.  T.  buncombe  thought  they  had 
sufficient  elements  of  discord  in  the  House 
already  without  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
being  at  tho  trouble  to  introduce  the 
various  subjects  he  had  referred  to  in  re- 
gard to  this  trade.  He  denied  many  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  assertions  alto- 
gether, for  he  had  evidently  been  misin- 
formed. The  cork-cutters  were  not  that 
exclusive  body  he  had  tried  to  make  them 
out.  What  they  wanted  was  not  protec- 
tion. They  were  quite  ready  to  enter  into 
competition  with  the  whole  world;  but  they 
demanded  that  if  the  Government  reduced 
the  duty  they  should  take  care  to  secure 
to  them  a  supply  of  the  raw  material  by 
the  manufacture  of  which  they  gained  their 
livelihood.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer said,  that  the  difficulties  of  the  trade 
bad  been  caused  by  trades'  unions,  and 
that  some  of  the  masters  had  sent  to  Cata- 
lonia to  obtain  a  supply  of  labour.  He 
(Mr.  Buncombe)  should  like  to  know  who 
these  masters  were;  for  he  felt  assured 
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1,073,000  gallons,  yielding  a  re?enue  of 
£]»225,000,  the  import  in  1848  only 
reached  1,107,000  gallons,  and  the  duty 
fell  off  to  £830.000.  Ho  (Mr.  Bass)  was 
ap|>rehenBive  that  similar  results  might 
arise  from  this  further  reduction.  It  might 
be  said  that  the  ereat  increase  in  price, 
namelj,  from  4«.  Sd.  in  1845  to  lis,  at 
the  present  time,  was  owing  to  the  vine 
disease  ;  but  he  was  assured  that  the  ?ine- 
jards  which  produced  the  wine  used  for 
distilling  had  been  but  slightly  affected, 
though  it  was  quite  true  that  the  wine 
might  have  been  used  to  some  extent  in 
lieu  of  other  wines. 

Sir  EDWARD  GROGAN  said,  that  as 
he  had  received  no  communication  from  his 
constituents  after  the  supplemcutal  Treaty 
was  published  as  to  the  duty  fixed  for 
foreign  spirits,  ho  was  bound  to  conclude 
that  they  were  satisfied.  He  wished,  how- 
ever, to  know  whether  any  steps  would  be 
taken  to  procure  the  admission  of  British 
spirits  into  Franco  at  a  reduced  duty? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  ho  was  not  aware  that  there 
were  any  very  strong  reasons  why  we  should 
enter  into  a  communication  with  France 
with  respect  to  the  duties  which  she  levied 
on  the  importation  of  spirits.  There  were, 
however,  no  good  grounds  why  France 
should  refuse  to  admit  British  spirits  on 
liberal  terms — inasmuch  as  she  exported 
that  article  herself  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  In  answer  to  the  lion,  and  learned 
Member  for  Ayr  (Mr.  Craufurd),  he  might 
observe  that  no  plan  had  been  organiznl 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a  drawback 
upon  foreign  grain  in  distilleries.  Ho 
wished,  at  the  same  time,  to  add  that  the 
matter  was  open  to  consideration,  although 
it  was  a  point  with  respect  to  which  he  was 
prepared  to  give  no  positive  assurance, 
in  reference  to  the  arrangement  which 
was  proposed  by  the  Government  in  the 
case  of  tne  duty  under  discussion,  he  could 
only  say  that  it  was  one  which  had  been 
adopted  after  very  careful  examination,  and 
after  the  holding  of  repeated  communica- 
tions with  members  of  the  spirit  trade  who, 
be  was  bound  to  say,  were  gentlemen  cha- 
racterized by  much  intelligence  as  well  as 
much  moderation  in  the  advocacy  of  their 
claims.  He  might  here  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  that  the  statement  of 
bis  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Finsbury, 
to  the  effect  that  somebody  had  been  de- 
spatched by  the  Government  to  Paris  im- 
mediately after  he  had  given  notice  of  his 
Amendment,  was  only  of  value  so  far  as 
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that  both  circumstances  had  taken  place. 
Tlie  truth  was  that  the  Government,  owing 
to  communications  which  had  been  made 
to  them  by  the  distillers  of  the  three  king- 
doms, stating  that  they  would  labour  under 
a  disadvantage  under  the  operation  of  the 
Excise  laws  which  had  not  been  calculated 
upon,  and  which,  under  minute  examination, 
it  was  found  would  be  likely  to  arise — had 
deemed  it  right  to  send  an  intelligent  gen- 
tleman to  Paris  with  the  view  of  effecting 
certain  arrangements  in  consequence  ;  and 
it  was,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  should  attribute  that  cir- 
cumstanco  to  alarm  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  as  the  probable  result  of  his 
Amendment.  Now,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  gone  on  to  contend  that  the  original 
duty  of  Ss.  2d.  a  gallon  had  been  fixed 
upon  foreign  spirits  without  consultation 
with  the  Customs  and  Excise;  but  he 
could  assure  his  hon.  Friend  that  the  con- 
trary was  the  fact ;  and  that  he  had  taken 
no  step  in  this  direction  without  consulting 
the  officers  of  Inland  Revenue,  who  differed 
entirely  from  the  hon.  Member.  In  answer 
to  the  question  why  the  proposal  of  a  lOs, 
duty  had  not  been  adopted  he  might  state 
that,  after  due  consideration,  it  had  been 
deemed  inadequate  to  meet  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  The  operation  of  a 
22s,  and  a  155.  duty  on  brandy  had  been 
to  exclude  from  any  competition  with  British 
spirits  all  but  the  finest  qualities  of  French 
brandy;  so  that  the  argument  with  respect 
to  levying  a  higher  duty  on  brandy  in  con* 
sequence  of  its  greater  value  was  not  so 
strong  as  it  appeared  to  be  at  the  first 
blush.  Another  reason  why  a  lOs.  duty 
had  not  been  adopted  was  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  provide  not  only  for  the  im- 
portation of  French  brandy,  but  also  for 
that  of  other  descriptions  of  spirits  manu- 
factured in  France  from  corn  and  beet-root 
as  well  as  the  spirit  made  in  Holland,  and 
more  especially  the  cheap  spirit  manu- 
factured in  Germany,  on  which  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  justify  the  imposition  of  a 
The  basis  upon  which  negotiations  had  been 
entered  into  with  France  on  the  question 
lOs,  duty  by  any  reference  to  their  value, 
was  that  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  so 
far  as  regarded  the  abandonment  of  dif- 
ferential duties;  so  that  the  Government 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  very  natu- 
rally led  to  impose  the  same  rate  of  duty 
as  had,  for  a  series  of  years,  been  fixed  on 
colonial  spirits.  When,  however,  the  state- 
ment of  the  distillers  and  rectifiers  had 
been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
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Government,  it  wns  found  that  the  matter 
stood  in  a  different  position  frOm  that  which 
thej  had  supposed.  It  was  the  general 
Opinion  of  the  distillers  that  the  surcharge 
df  ff(2.  would  be  sufficient;  and  with  the 
Exception  of  some  of  the  rectifiers,  he  be- 
Heved  there  was  a  general  disposition  to 
recognize  this  as  an  arrangement  which 
ought  to  be  satisfactory.  The  article  of 
rum,  he  admitted,  stood  in  a  position  al- 
together anomalous.  He  did  not  think  it 
possible  to  increase  the  rates  of  duty  on 
rum,  as  the  disadvantages  of  the  Excise 
laws  would  not  admit  of  it.  But  rum  was 
a  limited  production,  proceeding  from  the 
tropics,  and  therefore  it  was  an  article  in 
which  the  distiller  at  home  did  not  very 
iDuch  fear  competition.  It  was  quite  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  afford  the  same  advan- 
tage to  the  rum  of  foreign  countries  as  to 
mm  from  our  own  colonies.  The  article 
of  tafia  from  any  colony  of  France  looked 
rather  suspicious;  but  as  regarded  Mar- 
tinique there  was  a  bond  fide  trade  in  that 
kind  of  spirit,  and  it  was  a  well-known 
commodity.  This  was  a  general  answer 
to  the  questions  which  had  been  put,  and 
this  was  the  arrangement  which,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  best  practical  officers  and 
the  heads  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
he  thought  well  suited  to  meet  difficulties 
which,  he  admitted,  were  complicated  and 
to  solve  them  in  the  fairest  manner  of  which 
they  were  susceptible. 

Mr.  T.  buncombe  said,  that  by  the 
Supplemental  Treaty  the  Government  had 
confessed  their  ignorance  and  their  error. 
If  they  bud  consulted  the  Excise,  how 
come  it  they  had  originally  fixed  the  duty 
at  8«.  2d,  ?  The  differential  duty  was  not 
sufficient,  even  as  arranged  by  the  amended 
article.  That  duty  was  in  favour  of  foreign 
brandy.  It  was  not  the  gin* distiller,  but 
the  distiller  of  brandy  in  this  country  who 
wouldd  be  ruined  by  the  arrangement. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  not 
justified  in  the  contradiction  which  he  had 
offered  to  him.  The  hon.  Gentleman  ought 
to  have  known  that  it  had  never  been  the 
practice  for  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
to  send  for  whole  Boards  and  enter  into 
consultation  with  them  as  to  any  proposed 
changes.  What  he  did  was  to  send  for 
the  head  of  a  Board,  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions his  communications  to  the  Board  were 
made  to  the  head.  Who  was  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  informant  on  the  subject  he 
knew  not,  but  this  he  could  tell  him,  that 
i9M\\  regard  to  the  frequent  alterations  in 
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these  duties  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
cise was  fully  informed  from  the  first. 

Question  put,  "That  '85.  6d.'  stand 
part  of  the  proposed  Resolution." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  191  \ 
Noes  48:  Majority  143. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  asked, 
Whether  there  had  been  any  correspond- 
ence with  the  French  Government  to  obtain 
the  same  remission  of  the  amount  of  duties 
payable  on  rum  from  the  British  Colonies 
admitted  into  France. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  there  had  been  no  negotiation 
as  to  British  spirits  imported  into  France, 
and  he  was  not  prepared  to  state  accurately 
what  was  the  precise  difference  between 
the  import  duty  in  France  levied  on  British 
colonial  spirits  and  the  duties  of  excise 
levied  on  spirits  in  France.  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  changes  made  by  France 
under  this  Treaty  were  much  larger  than 
those  made  by  England,  if  measured  by 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  E.  CRAUFURD  said,  he  hoped 
the  British  distillers  would  be  allowed  te 
supply  the  Navy.  He  wished  also  to  ask, 
whether  the  allowance  for  wastage  in  bOnd 
would  be  made  according  to  the  actual 
quantity  wasted  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  BXCHB- 
QUER  said,  the  question  had  been  brought 
under  his  notice  during  this  discussion  for 
the  first  time,  and  he  would  consider  it. 

Resolution  agreed  to, 

Besohed, 

**  That  in  lieu  of  the  Daties  of  Customs  now 
charged  on  the  articles  UDdermentioned,  the  ttA" 
lowing  Duties  shall  be  charged  thereon,  oa 
importation  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
namely, — 

i,    d. 

Spirits  or  Strong  Waters,  not  being 
sweetened  or  mixed  with  any  article 
so  that  the  degree  of  strength  there- 
of cannot  be  ascertained  by  Syke's 
Hydrometer,  for  every  gallon  of  the 
strength  of  proof  by  such  Hydro- 
meter, and  80  in  proportion  for  any 
greater  or  less  strength  than  the 
strength  of  proof,  and  for  any  greater 
or    less    quantity  than    a    gallon 

.  the  gallon    8    6 

Of  and  from  a  British  Possession  in 
America  or  the  Island  of  Mauritius, 
and  Rum  of  and  from  any  British 
Possessions  within  the  limits  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Charter,  in 
regard  to  which  the  conditions  of 
the  Act  4  Vie,  c.  8,  have  or  shall 
have  been  fulfilled    •        the  gallon    8    8 

Rum  Shrub,  Liqueurs,  and  Cordials  of 
and  from  a  British  Possession  in 
America  or  the  Island  of  Mauritius, 
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or  a  British  Possession  within  the 
limits  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Charter,     qualified     as    aforesaid  ^ 

.  the  gallon     8     3 

Rum  of  and  from  any  Foreign  Country 
being  the  country  of  its  production 

.   the  gallon    8    3 

Tafla,  of  and  from  any  Colony  of 
France        •  .the  gallon    8    3 

Other  Spirits,  being  sweetened  or 
mixed  so  that  the  degree  of  strength 
cannot  be  ascertain^  as  aforesaid, 
and  Perfumed  Spirits  to  be  used  as 
Perfumery  onlj  ,  .    the  gallon  12    0 

Spirits,  or  Strong  Waters,  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  mixed 
with  any  ingredient,  and,  although 
thereby  coming  under  some  other 
denomination,  ezoept  Varnish,  shall 
nevertheless  he  deemed  to  be  Spirits 
or  Storng  Waters,  and  be  subject  to 
Duty  as  such. 

Water,  Cologne,  the  flask  (thirty  of 
fuoh  flasks  containing  not  more  than 
one  gallon)  .  each    0    5 

when  not  in  flasks,  as  Per- 

famed  Spirits  .  .     the  gallon  12    0 

Reaolstions  to  be  reported. 
^  To  report  Progress,  and  ask   leaye  to 
tit  again. 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  on  Monday 
next. 

Committee  report  Progress  ;  to  sit  again 
on  Monday  next. 


MR.  JOHN  POPE  HENNESSy. 

Mr.  John  Pope  Hbnnesst,  being  in  his 
place  pursuant  to  the  Order  of  the  House 
of  tlie  28th  dnj  of  February,  expressed  his 
regret  that  having,  through  inad?ertenee. 
neglected  to  sign  the  Declaration  required 
hj  the  Standing  Orders,  and  forgetting 
his  summons  to  attend  the  Committee  on 
Group  1  of  Railway  Bills,  he  had  started 
for  Ireland,  whence  he  had  immediately 
returned  on  being  served  with  the  Order 
of  the  House  ;  and  then  he  withdrew. 

Colonel  WILSON  PATTEN,  as  he 
was  the  Member  who  moved  the  issue  of 
the  order  for  the  hon.  Member's  attend- 
ance, wished  to  say  that  it  was  with  the 
deepest  regret  that  the  Committee  of 
Selection  had  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
report  his  absence.  Nothing  but  the  ex- 
treme inconvenience  which  that  absence 
had  caused  would  have  induced  them  to 
take  the  step,  particularly  as  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  hon.  Member 
aeted  io  forgetfulness.  But  he  was  sure 
that  the  hon.  Member  was  totally  unac- 
^nainted  with  the  extreme  inconvenience 
M  had  caused  to   the  parties  appearing 
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before  the  Committee.  That  inconve- 
nience hnd  been  not  only  one  of  delay, 
but  one  of  very  great  expense  to  the 
parties — not  only  to  the  railway  company, 
but  to  private  individuals,  who  had  been 
put  to  expense  in  having  to  retain  counsel 
for  another  day.  But  ns  he  (Colonel  W, 
Patten)  understood,  from  the  expressions 
of  the  hon.  Member,  that  he  regretted  the 
inconvenience  he  had  enuted,  his  dutj 
would  probably  be  performed  if  he  now 
moved  that  the  hon.  Member  be  directed 
to  attend  the  Committee  on  Monday  next, 
nt  twelve  o'clock. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  John  Pope  Hek- 
NESSY  do  attend  the  Committee  on  Monday 
next,  at  Twelve  of  the  clock. 


THE  FRENCH  TREATY. 
NOUCB. 

Mu.  BYNG  gave  notice  that  on  Monday 
after  the  report  of  the  Resolutions,  it  was 
his  intention  to  move  that  a  humble  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  Ilcr  Majesty  ex- 
pressing the  concurrence  and  approval  of 
the  House  in  regard  to  the  Commercial 
treaty  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  Em- 
peror.of  the  French. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sunderland,  having  given  notice  of  an 
Amendment  on  the  Address,  was  anxious 
that  the  terms  of  it  should  be  put  in 
writing  in  order  that  he  might  know  how 
to  meet  it. 

Mr.  BYNG  promised  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland  should  be  in 
possession  of  the  terms  of  the  Address  on 
Monday  morning. 

Mk.  BLACKBURN  asked  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
whether  it  was  their  intention  to  move 
tiiat  tlie  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex  (Mr.  Byng)  with  reference  to 
the  French  Treaty  should  have  precedence 
of  the  other  orders  on  Monday. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :--It  is  in. 
tended  to  move  the  Address  in  question 
after  the  Resolutions  of  the  Committeo 
have  been  reported.  I  apprehend  it  will 
be  competent  for  the  House  to  allow  the 
Motion  to  come  on  then. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  :  Does  the  Govern- 
ment  intend  to  move  that  the  Motion  shall 
have  precedence  of  the  orders  of  the  day  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  Cnro  will 
be  taken  to  do  only  what  is  regular. 

House  adjourned  at  half  after  Twelve 
o'clock  till  Monday  next. 
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ADDRESS  ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  TREATY 

WITH  FRANCE. 

THE   ADDRESS.      NOTICE. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  said,  it 
would  be  probnbly  a  convenience  to  tlicir 
Lordships  tlmt  he  should  state  the  course 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  intend 
to  take  with  respect  to  a  Vote  of  this  House 
in  reference  to  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
with  France,  Their  Lordships  would  re- 
collect that  his  noble  Friend  the  President 
of  the  Council  stated  that  as  soon  n^  the  dif- 
ferent Votes  on  Customs  and  Excise  duties 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  a  Resolution 
for  an  Address  to  the  Crown  would  be 
moved  there,  according  to  the  precedent 
set  by  Mr.  Pitt.  That  Address  would  be 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  to-day, 
and,  in  the  event  of  its  passing  this  even- 
ing, and  being  brought  up  to  this  House 
tomorrow,  he  would  venture  to  propose  to 
fix  Friday  as  the  day  on  which  the  Address 
would  be  taken  into  consideration.  His 
noble  Friend  behind  him  would  give  notice 
of  a  Motion  as  soon  as  the  Address  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  brought  up;  of 
course  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  for- 
mal notice  earlier.  It  was  not  absolutely 
certain  that  the  discussion  would  take  place 
on  Friday,  because,  in  the  event  of  there 
being  an  adjourned  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Resolution  could  not  come 
up  until  Thursday,  nnd  the  ne.\t  day  would 
be  too  short  a  notice  for  proceeding  upon  a 
matter  of  such  importance.  If  the  Address 
did  not  come  up  until  Thursday  his  noble 
Friend  would  name  Monday  instead.  But 
if  the  more  definite  day  were  preferred,  h^ 
would  name  Monday  in  either  case,  although 
some  noble  Peers,  he  believed,  would  prefer 
Friday,  if  possible. 

The  Earl  op  DERBY  said,  he  would 
throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Go- 
vernment bringing  the  question  forward 
when  they  deemed  it  most  convenient.  It 
did,  however,  happen  that  it  would  be  more 
convenient  to  him  if  the  discussion  was  on 
Friday  rather  than  Monday;  but  that  was 
a  matter  that  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
considered.     He  could  only  say  that  what- 
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ever  day  the  Government  might  fix  upon 
for  the  discussion,  he  would  endeavour  to 
be  in  attendance.  He  should  certainly 
throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  sub- 
ject  being  fully  considered*  It  was  most 
important  that  the  whole  subject  should  be 
considered,  commercially  and  politically. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  while  he  con- 
curred with  the  noble  Earl  in  not  wishing 
to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  execution  of 
the  Treaty,  he  felt  so  strongly  on  the  sub- 
ject that  he  did  not  join  in  any  Address 
which  would  express  the  approbation  of 
their  Lordships*  House  to  it.  He  appre- 
hended that  the  assent  of  the  House  to  the 
Address  was  not  essential  to  the  operation 
of  the  Treaty,  and  that  being  so,  he  should 
not  concur  in  an  Address  which  he  held  to 
be  unnecessary,  and  which  would  make  the 
House  partly  responsible  for  the  Treaty. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  said,  that 
if  the  Address  were  brought  up  to  inorrotr, 
his  noble  Friend  would  give  notice  to  move 
a  similar  Address  on  Friday.  If  it  were 
not  brought  up  to- morrow,  he  would  give 
notice  on  Thursday  for  Monday. 

LACE  FACTORIES.— PETITION. 

The  Earl  op  SHAFTESBURY  ©re- 
aented  a  Petition  from  Inhabitants  of  Not- 
tingham and  its  vicinity,  signed  by  10,000 
person!*,  including  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, magistrates,  clergymen,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  town  council,  and  praying  that 
the  Laco  Factories  bo  brought  under  tlie 
Operation  of  the  Factory  Act.  They  stated 
that  when  the  Factory  Act  was  passed  the 
lace  trade  by  machinery  was  very  peculiar 
in  its  nature,  and  limited  to  a  few  factories, 
whereby  the  bobbin-net  machines  in  the 
lace  trade  were  omitted  from  the  Factory 
Act,  but  since  then  the  trade,  through  the 
many  improvements  in  the  machinery  itsolfi 
and  also  in  the  fabrics,  had  become,  and 
was  now,  almost  as  important  a  branch  of 
manufacture  as  any  in  England  ;  and  tbat 
many  thousands  of  women  and  children 
were  now  engaged  in  \\\e  lace  manufacture 
without  any  official  control  of  parties  in 
authority.  It  was  unnecessary  to  detain 
their  Lordships  by  stating  the  many  rea- 
sons which  rendered  the  diange  desirahle. 
The  principle  reas-ons  were : — First,  the 
many  and  irregular  hours  at  which  women 
and  children  are  called  upon  to  work  in 
the  lace  factories  have  a  most  pemieious 
cfTeot  both  en  the  mind  and  body.  Night 
labour  of  the  juvenile  population  is  es- 
pecially destructive  of  their  health  and 
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mornlitj.  Children  of  both  sexes  are  linble 
to  be  called  upon  at  any  hour  of  the  night 
or  day,  and  n«  it  is  "  quite  uncertain  how 
long  thej  may  be  required,  whether  for 
two  honrs  or  the  wliole  night — a  ready 
excuse  is  f^^nnd  for  staying  out,  and  every 
facility  afforded  for  forming  improper  con- 
nections." The  absence  of  proper  re- 
straints, *'  the  entire  want  of  parental 
control,"  accruing  from  the  present  sys- 
tem of  employing  children  and  young  per- 
sons as  threaders  and  winders  is  the  most 
prolific  source  of  immorality.  Secondly, 
perhaps  the  greatest  evil  is  the  entire 
neglect  of  instruction  ;  the  great  majority 
of  children  employed  at  lace  factories  begin 
first  to  work  from  seven,  eight,  and  nine, 
to  thirteen  years  of  age.  Thirdly,  the 
absence  of  legislative  provision  to  guard 
dangerous  machinery  renders  the  workers 
peculiarly  liable  to  accidents,  which  are 
often  of  the  most  serious  and  fatal  character. 
Fourthly,  the  entire  absence  also  of  legis- 
lative sanitary  measures — as  lime  washing, 
painting,  &e„  the  heat  and  effluvia  of 
the  rooms  in  which  they  work,  and  the  ex- 
posure on  winter  nights  to  excessive  cold 
on  leaving  the  factories — all  seriously  im- 
pair the  constitution  of  the  young,  and 
render  them  peculiarly  susceptible  of  dis- 
ease. The  master  manufacturers  them- 
selves were,  almost  without  exception, 
anxious  that  the  trade  should  be  brought 
nnder  the  operation  of  the  Factory  Act ; 
and,  as  they  had  seen  the  benefits  which 
that  Act  conferred  on  many  thousands  of 
workpeople,  he  intended  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  extend  it  to  lace  factories. 

The  EablofFAYERSHAM  supported 
the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

The  Duke  op  NEWCASTLE  said,  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  more  than 
a  single  word  on  this  subject,  and  that 
word  was  in  justice  to  the  manufacturers 
of  a  large  and  important  town  with  which 
be  was  personally  connected,  and  the  seat 
and  centre  of  this  lace  manufacture.  It 
was  only  doe  to  them  to  say  that  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  the  town  were 
ready  to  give  the  noble  Earl  the  most 
liberal  support  in  attaining  the  object  he 
had  in^  view.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  but 
that  some  of  the  manufacturers,  of  small 
capital,  might  deprecate  the  enactment  of 
Buch  a  measure  ;  but  if  the  small  manu- 
facturers were  dealt  with  liberally  and 
gently  and  the  system  introduced  gradually, 
he  believed  there  would  bo  no  opposition 
to  the  noble  Eari's  Bill. 

The  Eakl  of  SHAFTESBURY  said, 


he  would  show  every  consideration  to  the 
small  manufacturers. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

COMPANIES  (1860)  BILL. 
BILL  READ  3^  AND  PASSED. 

Bill  read  3*  (according  to  Order). 

On  Question  That  the  Bill  do  pass. 

Lord  WENSLEYDALB  proposed  cer- 
tain Amendments  to  tlic  Bill,  the  efect  of 
one  of  which  was  to  make  it  compulsory 
on  all  companies  to  publish  half-yearly 
statements  of  their  affairs. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  ho 
felt  bound  to  oppose  tins  Amendment.  The 
Bill  had  been  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  he  considered 
the  Amendments  objectionable. 

Amendments  foithdrawn, 

B\\\  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Commons. 

ADMINISTERING  OF  POISON  BILL. 
SECOND  READING. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR,  in  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  Administering 
of  Poison  Bill,  said  it  had  for  its  object  to 
correct  a  serious  defect  in  the  existing  law 
in  regard  to  the  administration  of  noxious 
substances.  As  the  law  now  stood,  if 
poison  was  administered  with  intent  to 
murder  it  was  a  capital  offence,  and  in  his 
own  experience  he  had  seen  it  punished 
by  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  ;  but 
if  no  intent  to  murder  could  be  proved, 
the  law  was  most  deplorably  defective, 
because  it  was  held  that  by  common  law 
it  was  not  an  offence  to  administer  poison 
unless  with  intent  to  murder.  The  effect 
of  this  state  of  things  had  been  that  in 
various  cases  where  poisonous  substances 
had  been  administered,  and  had  produced 
the  most  serious  and  distressing  results, 
the  offenders  had  escaped  punishment,  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  proved  that  they  had 
given  the  poison  with  intent  to  murder. 
The  Bill  consisted  of  two  clauses.  The 
first  provided  that  the  administration  of 
poison  with  intent  to  endanger  life  or  to  do 
grcvious  bodily  harm  should  be  regarded 
as  felony,  and  punished  with  penal  servi- 
tude. The  other,  provided  that  in  the 
event  of  the  administration  of  poison  being 
without  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm, 
and  with  intent  only  to  annoy  and  aggrieve 
it  should  be  regarded  as  a  misdemeanour, 
and  punished  with  three  years'  imprison- 
ment. 

Bill  read  2\ 

House  fldjoumed  at  a  Quarter  before 

Six  o'clock,  till  To  moiTow 

Imlf-pnst  Ten  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  March  5,  1860. 

Minutes.]  New  Writ  Issued. — For  Roscommon, 
V.  Thomas  William  Goff,  esquiro,  Toid  election. 

PuDuo  Bills.  —  !<>  Indictable  Oflbnoes  (Metro- 
politan District ;  Paper  Duty  Repeal ;  Customs; 
2*^  Savings  Banks  and  Friendl/  Societies  Invest- 
ments. 

ROSCOMMON  ELECTION. 

House  informed,   that   the    Committee 

had  determined,— 

•'That  Thomas  William  Goff,  esquire,  is  not 
duly  elected  a  Knight  of  the  Shire  to  serve  in  this 
present  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Roscommon. 

*'  1*hat  the  last  Election  for  the  County  of  Ros- 
common, 80  iifir  as  regards  the  Return  of  Thomas 
William  Goff,  esquire,  is  a  void  Election. 

*'  And  the  said  Determinations  were  ordered  to 
be  entered  in  the  Journals  of  this  House." 

DEFENCES  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 
QUESTION. 

Lord  ASHLEY  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  t)ie  Fortifications  now  in  progress  at 
Hilsea  for  the  defence  of  Portsmouth  ore 
commanded,  at  a  distnnoe  of  2,000  yards, 
bj  Portsdown  Hill,  and  whether  the  Go- 
Tcrnment  intend  to  take  any  measures  for 
putting  Portsdown  Hili  in  a  proper  state  of 
defence  ? 

Sir  D£  LACY  EVANS  said,  he  should 
be  glad  to  know  if  these  works  wore  con- 
ducted by  OfiicerB  of  skill  and  experience  ? 

CAVALRY  FIELD  OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 

Captain  ARC HD ALL  said,  he  rose  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Why 
Field  Officers  of  the  Cavalry  are  excluded 
from  the  advantages  of  the  late  Warrant, 
being  prohibited  from  taking  troop  horses 
as  chargers  ;  whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
receipts  of  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Cavalry 
from  his  pay  and  allowances  are  Is,  lOd.  a 
day  less  than  the  pay  and  allowances  of  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Infantry  ;  and  whe- 
ther, such  being  the  case,  he  will  raise  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  a  Lieutenant  Colonel 
of  Cavalry  equal  to  those  of  a  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  Infantry  ? 

Sib  henry  STRACEY  said,  he  also 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  Whether  General  Officers  ap- 
pointed to  Regiments  of  Cavalry  will  in 
future  be  obliged  to  repay  the  difference, 


although  the  prices  of  CommiasioQS  in  the 
Infantry  and  Cavalry  have  been  equalized  ? 
Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  aaid,   with 
regard  to  tho  question  put  by  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Ashley),  the  House  must  be 
aware  th4t  in  consequence  of  the  great  ad- 
ditional range  now  attained  by  rifle  ord- 
nance, the  lines  at  Ililsea  were  commanded 
by  the  works  on  Portsdown  Hill,   at  tlia 
same  time  that  these  works  still   added 
greatly  to   the   strength   of  the  fortree*. 
However,   the   whole    subject  was  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Goveninent*  and 
formed  part  of  the  inquiry  under  the  ra^ 
view  of  the  Commission  on  Fortifications ; 
and  he  could  inform  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Westminster  (Sir  De  L.  BvaM) 
tha  the  was  assured  the  officers  in  eharga 
of  the  works  at  Hilsea  were  highly  compa- 
tent  for  the  duties  imposed  upon  them* 
With  regard  to  the  Question  of  the  boa. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Fermanagh  (Ca|4» 
Archdall)  he  had  in  the  first  f^ce  to  eiala 
that  he  believed  he  and  the  hon.  ajid  gal* 
lant  Member  were  at  issue  as  to  tlio  faetc, 
for  he  believed  that  Lieutenant  Colonels  af 
Cavalry  received  2d,  a  day  more  than  Liea* 
tenant  Colonels  of  Infantry,  the  fact  bein^ 
that  in  the  one  case  forage  was  supplied  hj 
the  Commissariat,  and  in  the  other  nu>ney 
to  pay  for  forage  was  given;  hence  the  di^ 
ferencc.     With  reference  to  what  fell  frooi 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  H.  Stracey),  he  had 
only  to  say  that,  as  for  the  future,  Offieem 
of  Cavalry  would  not  receive  any  differene^ 
so  also  would  they  not  have  to  pay  any  di& 
ference. 

THE  ARMY  IN  THE  COLONIES. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  ADDERLE  Y  said,  he  wished  to  a«k 
tho  Secretary  for  War  whether  the  Com- 
mittee has  yet  reported,  which  he  stated 
last  Session  to  be  sitting,  on  the  subject  nf 
the  Expenditure  from  tho  Britisli  Treasury 
on  the  Military  Defences  of  the  Colonial 
and  on  the  principle  on  which  such  expenaes 
ought  to  bo  apportioned  between  the  Iia* 
perial  and  Colonial  Treasuries,  and  on  tha 
best  mode  of  carrying  out  such  apporiioa- 
ment;  and,  if  they  have  made  their  Rapori» 
whether  he  will  present  it  to  the  House? 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT,  in  reply,  said 
that  the  Committee  on  this  subject  had  beaa 
appointed  before  he  (^aroe  into  office.  They 
had  made  their  Report,  hut  he  had  eoi^ 
suited  his  noble  Fi*iend  the  Secretary  for 
the  ColoiTies  as  to  its  production,  and  his 
noble  Friend  was  of  opinion  that  for  the 
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presMi  there  wna  an  objection  to  its  being 
Uid  upon  the  Table;  it  being,  in  faot,  a 
confidential  Report  to  that  Department. 

CLANDESTINE  MARRIAGES. 

aVESTIOK. 

Mb.  COLLINS  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, Whether,  having  regard  to  the 
wilful  and  notorious  violation  of  the  Law 
bj  Edward  James  and  Jane  James  at  the 
Shrewsbury  Register  Office,  in  December 
last,  and  their  non- prosecution  for  the  same, 
he  is  prepared  to  recommend  any  mode  for 
giving  greater  efficiency  to  the  Law  for  the 
prevention  of  clandestine  and  fraudulent 
Marriages  in  Register  Offices. 

Sib  QEORGE  LEWIS  said,  that  since 
he  had  replied  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  upon 
a  former  occasion  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  Clergyman  of  the  parish  stating 
that  the  attempt  at  prosecution  in  the 
locality  had  failed,  and  in  consequence  of 
that  lie  (Sir  G.  Lewis)  bad  taken  steps  to 
direct  that  a  prosecution  should  be  insti- 
tuted against  the  parties. 

THE    ARMSTRONG  AND  WHITWORTH 
CANNON.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  H.  BAILLIE  said,  he  rose  pursuant 
A#  notice  to  ask  the  Secretai'y  of  State  for 
War,  Whether  he  intends  to  continue  the 
^n^nufaoture  »(  Armstrong's  Guns  after  the 
remarkable  results  of  recent  experiments 
with  Whitworth's  Guns,  both  as  to  their 
range  and  the  accuracy  of  their  fire  ; 
whether  it  is  an  ascertained  faet  that  Arm- 
strong's Guns  cannot  be  used  unless  there 
is  at  hand  a  large  supply  of  water,  so  that 
the  Gun  may  be  washed  out  after  each 
shot;  and  whether  the  Whitworth  Gun  may 
not  be  used  for  any  length  of  time  without 
the  aid  of  water;  and  whether  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  decide  on  the  respective 
merits  of  the  Armstrong  and  Whitworth 
Cannon  adopted  the  Armstrong  Gun  with- 
out going  to  Manchester  to  look  at  Mr. 
Whitworth's  Gun,  after  having  previously 
iLbed  a  day  on  which  they  were  to  have 
Tiait«d  Mr.  Whitworth's  works  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  his  Gun? 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that 
nothing  could  apparently  be  more  satisfac- 
tory, considering  the  small  number  of  expe- 
riments which  had  been  made,  than  the  re- 
suit  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  gun,  so 
far  as  fouling  was  concerned.  He  might  also 
state,  in  reference  to  Sir  William  Arm- 


strong's gun,  that  when  it  had  been  first 
used  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  em- 
ploy a  wet  sponge,  not  indeed  at  every  dis« 
charge,  but  at  certain  intervals.  A  new 
lubricating  wad  bad,  however,  been  introt 
duced  by  him,  by  the  operation  of  which 
that  objection  had  been  obviated,  and  the 
guns  could  now  be  used  without  the  appli* 
cation  of  water.  With  respect  to  the  quea- 
tion  whether  the  Committee  which  had 
been  appointed  to  decide  on  the  respective 
merits  of  the  Armstrong  and  the  Whit- 
worth cannon  had  adopted  the  former 
without  going  to  Manchester  to  look  at  Mr. 
Whitworth's  gun,  he  could  only  say  thai 
he  was  not  in  a  position  to  give  to  it  a  posi- 
tive answer.  He  believed,  however,  thai 
it  was  quite  true  that  the  Committee  had 
not  visited  Manchester,  but  had  taken  the 
Report  of  another  Committee  who  had  in» 
spected  the  Whitworth  gun.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  at  the  time  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman's  question  re- 
lated, Mr.  Whitworth's  present  gun,  which 
bad  produced  those  admirable  results  which 
had  since  been  accomplished,  did  not 
exist  ;  and  he  might,  perhaps,  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  present  opportunity 
4,0  state  the  course  in  the  matter  which 
he  had  determined  to  pursue.  He  had 
invited  Mr.  Whitworth  to  send  his  gun 
or  guns  to  Shoeburyness,  and  there,  not 
by  means  of  short  trials,  but  of  thoaa 
lengthened  experiments  which  were  neces* 
sary,  to  test  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
guns  in  question  for  all  purposes,  including 
not  only  accuracy  of  aim  and  distance,  but, 
above  all,  efficiency  as  used  against  an 
enemy.  By  such  competition  he  had  no 
doubt  useful  results  would  be  attained  and 
great  improvements  effected.  As  the  case 
at  present  stood  the  Whitworth  gun  had, 
so  far  as  he  was  aware,  exceeded  the  Arm- 
strong in  range,  and  very  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  equalled  it  in  accuracy,  The  subject 
was  one,  he  might  add,  to  which  the  Go- 
vernment felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  pay  the 
utmost  attention.  They  deemed  it,  there* 
fore,  to  be  the  best  course  to  try  hot!)  guns, 
and  he  was  certainly  by  no  means  prepared 
to  say  that  there  existed  any  such  difference 
between  them  as  to  induce  the  Government 
to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  Armstrong 
guns  which  were  now  being  made. 

THE  ARMSTRONG  GUNS  SENT  TO  CHINA. 

QUESTION^ 

Captain  LEICESTER  VERNON  said, 
he  would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
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for  War,  Whether  there  be  any  foundalion 
for  the  rumour  that,  with  the  Armstrong 
Guns  sent  to  China,  under  command  ot 
Colonel  Crofton,  Royal  Artillery,  it  has 
been  found  expedient  to  send  civilian  work- 
men belonging  to  Sir  William  Armstrong's 
manufactory,  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
to  details  which  in  ordinary  cases  fall  within 
the  duties  of  the  gunners  ? 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  he  did 
not  believe  that  it  was  necessary  that  any 
large  number  of  skilled  workmen  should 
be  sent  out  with  the  object  to  which  the 
question  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man related,  inasmuch  gs  the  ordinary  gun* 
ners  could  work  the  guns  referred  to  as 
well  as  anybody  else.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  manifest  that  whatever  was  new  re- 
quired more  than  the  usual  amount  of  care 
and  experience  in  order  to  be  eflSciently 
dealt  with,  and  the  Government  had  there- 
fore deemed  it  right  that  there  should  bo 
somebody  at  hand  who  might  be  able  to 
remedy  at  once  any  defects  in  tho  guns 
which  might  arise.  He  was  informed  that 
only  two  such  persons  accompanied  the 
expedition. 

UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF  VALUATION. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  hunt  said,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  there  will  be  any  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  introduce 
into  the  House,  on  an  early  day,  the  Bill 
which  he  stated  on  the  Ist  instant,  to  bo 
already  prepared,  providing  for  a  uniform 
system  of  Valuation  throughout  England. 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  said,  he  had 
already  introduced  several  Bills,  which  had 
been  postponed  from  day  to  day  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  more  important  business. 
There  was  now  in  print  a  Bill  on  the  sub- 
ject to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  alluded, 
which  there  would  bo  no  difficulty  in  at 
once  introducing ;  but  he  was  not  aware 
that  it  was  sucii  as  to  enable  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  point 
involved  in  his  Question,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  not  provide  immediately  such  a  va- 
luation as  to  lay  at  once  the  foundation  of 
a  Parliamentary  Franchise. 

CHARITABLE  BEQUESTS  ACT  (IRELAND). 

QUESTION. 

Sm  WILLIAM  SOMERVILLE  said, 
he  rose  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  if  it  is  intended  during  the  present 
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Session  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  tho  Amend- 
ment of  the  Charitable  Bequests  Act  (Ire- 
land) ? 

Mb.  card  well  said,  he  was  in  coin- 
munication  with  the  Board,  and  that  a  Bill 
upon  the  subject  had  been  prepared. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  RIDLEY  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  tho  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  how  soon  he  proposes  to  intro- 
duce tiie  Ecclesiastical  Commission  Bill? 

Sir  GEORGE  LEWIS  sold,  he  hoped 
to  be  ablo  soon  to  introduce  a  Bill  on  the 
subject. 

VALUATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hope, 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  that 
the  Valuation  Roll  as  it  stood  would  be 
taken  for  tho  basis  of  the  new  consiitueQ* 
oios. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES  BILL. 

QUESTION. 

In  answer  to  Sir  Andrew  Aqnew, 
Mr.  BOWYER  said,  ho  was  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Government  with  respect 
to  this  Bill,  and  that  when  certain  amend- 
ments which  it  was  deemed  desirable  to 
introduce  into  it  had  been  agreed  upon 
between  himself  and  the  Attorney  Genertl, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  soon,  it  would 
be  introduced. 

BREECH-LOADING  CARBINES. 
QUESTION. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Damer, 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  breech- 
loading  carbines  would  be  issued  to  the 
Yeomanry  Regiments,  called  out  for  a 
week's  training,  if  they  could  be  provided. 

THE  FRENCH  TREATY.— EXPORT  OF 

~  RAGS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  H  ANKE  Y  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflfairs. 
Whether  the  provisions  of  the  French 
Treaty  applied  to  French  Colonies  in  re- 
spect of  duties  upon  British  goods  imported 
by  those  Colonies ;  and  if  goods  shippw 
to  Bourbon,  Martinique,  &c.  from  England, 
or  from  an  English  Colony  will  be  admit- 
ted on  the  samo  terms  as  if  shipped  to 
France  ? 
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LoBD  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  the  pro- 
▼isiotis  of  the  French  Treaty  did  not  apply 
to  the  French  Colonies,  with  the  exception 
of  Algeria  ;  so  that  goods  shipped  from 
England  would  not  be  admitted  to  Mar- 
tinique and  the  other  French  Colonies  on 
the  same  terms  as  if  they  were  shipped  to 
France.  He  might  at  the  same  time  ob- 
serve that  he  hoped  no  long  period  would 
elapse  before  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
would  be  extended  to  the  French  Colonies. 
He  might  add,  also,  that  tho  influence  of 
the  Oovernment  would  be  used  in  favour  of 
that  extension.  He  also  wished  to  take 
the  present  opportunity  to  state  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Duty  upon  the  admission  of 
rags  into  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  paper  had  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  French  Government, 
and  that  the  Council  of  Ministers  were  pre- 
pared to  recommend  to  the  Legislative 
Body  the  removal  of  that  prohibition. 
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ANNEXATION  OF  SAVOY  AND  NICE  WITH 
FRANCE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
he  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  a  question,  of  which 
he  had  not  been  able  to  give  him  notice, 
inasmuch  as  the  Papers  to  which  it  related 
had  not — although  they  had  been  sent  to 
ail  the  morning  journals  of  Saturday — been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Members  until  that 
day.  In  page  12  of  those  papers  he  found 
that  Lord  Cowley,  under  date  of  the  25th 
January,  thus  addressed  the  noble  Lord : — 
"  My  Lord, — Since  I  addressed  your  Lord- 
ship yesterday  on  the  subject  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Savoy  to  France."  Now,  there 
was  none  of  the  Papers  which  had  been 
laid  before  the  House  dated  January  24tb, 
so  that  it  was  clear  the  noble  Lord  had  re- 
ceived A  Despatch  which  he  had  omitted 
from  the  correspondence.  What  he  de- 
sired under  these  circumstances  to  ascer- 
tain was,  how  the  omission  occurred,  and 
when  the  noble  Lord  will  lay  tho  Despatch 
to  which  he  had  alluded  on  the  table. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  would 
have  been  prepared,  had  he  received  any 
notice  of  the  Question  to  give  an  answer. 
At  present  he  could  only  say  he  would 
examine  the  Papers  and  see  for  what  rea- 
son that  Despatch,  to  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  alluded,  had  been  omitted.  There 
had  been  a  great  hurry  to  get  the  Papers 
printed,  and  he  wos  in  hopes  that  they 
would  have  been  all  delivered  on  Satnrday, 
bat  it  appeared  that  been  had  not  the  fact. 


BERKELEY  HOUSE—QUESTION. 

Mb.  EWDIN  JAMES  said,  ho  would 
beg  to  ask  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  Whether  he  can  state  to  tho  House 
the  sum  paid  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  for  the  site  of  Berkeley-house,  upon 
which  that  Board  is  erecting  a  building  for 
thoir  own  use  ;  and  what  sum  is  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  said  Board  in  the  construc- 
tion of  such  building  ? 

Mb.  COWPER  said,  that  the  Board  bad 
purchased  the  expiring  lease  for  the  sum  of 
£500,  and  had  sold  the  old  materials  for 
£799.  They  held  under  a  lease  of  ninety- 
nine  years  at  a  rent  of  £500  a  year  for  tbe 
first  ten,  and  £350  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term,  and  the  amount  they  had  con- 
tracted to  expend  in  the  erection  of  tbe 
building,  including  extras,  was  £16,000. 

Sib  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
desired  to  know  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  exercised  any  control  over  the 
Board  ? 

Mr.  COWPER  stated  that  it  was  only 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  that  he 
was  enabled  to  give  the  reply  ho  had  done 
to  the  question  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Marylebone.  He  had  no  autho- 
rity to  interfere  with  their  proceedings. 

SCOTCH  HERITABLE  BONDS. 
QUESTION. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Cbaufttrd, 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  expressed  a 
hope  that  he  would  be  enabled  in  two  or 
three  weeks  to  lay  on  the  Table  a  Bill  on 
the  subject  of  Heritable  Bonds  in  Scot- 
land ? 


OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA. 
QUESTION. 

Sir  DE  LACY  EVANS  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  when  he  pro- 
poses to  allow  the  House  to  express  its 
opinion  upon  the  policy  of  the  Government 
in  reference  to  our  relations  with  China, 
and  whether  the  noble  Lord  will  have  any 
objection  to  lay  upon  the  Table  a  state- 
ment of  the  present  expenses,  and  of  the 
salaries  of  tho86  Gentlemen  who  form  the 
Diplomatic  Mission,  and  he  should  be  glad 
to  see  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expenses 
both  of  this  Mission  and  the  nature  of  tbe 
charges  that  would  be  required  for  main- 
taining our  relations  with  that  Nation. 
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Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  when 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  brought  for- 
ward the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  he  would  make  a  statement  of  the 
estimated  expenses  of  tho  Mission.  Per- 
haps the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would 
assign  a  day  for  the  purpose.  With  regard 
to  the  other  question,  he  should  have  no 
objection  to  lay  upon  the  Table  a  return  of 
the  whole  of  the  expenses  and  salaries. 

SirDE  lacy  EVANS  said,  the  noble 
Lord  would  perhaps  allow  him  to  state  that 
lie  would  put  his  Notice  on  the  paper  for 
the  next  night  of  Supply. 

CUSTOMS  ACTS.— REPORT. 

Fourth  Resolution  agreed  to. 

Fifth  Resolution,  That  tho  Duties  of 
Customs  chargeable  upon  Corks  ready 
luado  shall  cease  and  determine  after  tho 
31st  March,  1862. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCIIB- 
QUER  stated,  that  it  had  been  agreed 
in  Committee  that  the  duty  on  '*  Corks 
squared  for  rounding"  should  cease  and 
determine  forthwith ;  and  he  therefore 
moved  that  words  to  that  effect  should  be 
added  to  the  Resolution. 

Fifth  Resolution  amended,  by  inserting 
before  the  word  ''  That*'  the  words  *'  That 
the  Duties  of  Customs  chargeable  upon 
Corks  squared  for  rounding  shall  cease 
and  determine  : — 

Resolution  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sixth  Resolution,  "Gloves." 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  should  move  the  substitu- 
tion of  August,  1860,  for  February,  1861. 
as  the  day  when  the  abolition  of  the  duties 
should  take  effect. 

Sixth  Resolution  amended,  by  leaving 
out  the  wards  ••February  1861,"  and  in- 
serting the  words  "Augiist  1860,"  instead 
thereof. 

Resolution,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Seventh  Resolutiou,  "  Paporhaogings, 
and  Pasteboard." 

Sia  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
wished  to  inquire,  whether  the  Resolution 
on  this  subject  was  uot  merely  provisional 
and  dependent  on  what  the  House  should 
ultimately  determine  in  regard  to  the  paper 
Unties.  He  also  wished  to  know  whether 
the  contemplated  abolition  of  the  French 
export  duty  on  rags  would  come  under  a 
special  Article  of  (he  Treaty  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of 
ISir  Le  Lacy  Evans 


tlie  export  duty  on  rags  was  to  be  aonsi- 
dered  by  France ;  but  there  was  no  inten* 
tion  of  embodying  it  in  the  Treaty.  Tbe 
items  of  paper  manufacture  in  the  article 
now  before  the  House  were  quite  distinct 
from  the  general  question.  The  duties 
were  inserted  in  this  place,  exactly  eorre* 
spending  with  what  wot  stipulated  iu  the 
French  Treaty  ;  but  they  did  not  eese&r 
tially  involve  the  general  question.  Beudee 
the  Resolutions  were  revocable  by  the 
House.  They  had  no  final  or  binding  foree 
until  they  were  embodied  in  Bills  and  n» 
eeived  tho  assent  of  the  Crown. 

Other  Resolutions  agreed  to. 

On  the  Questioa  that  leave  be  given  tt 
bring  in  the  Bill, 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCUS* 
QUER  said,  tliat  the  House  having  nov 
voted  the  duties  on  spirits  for  the  ensuing 
year  as  enumerated  in  the  soheduLe,  be 
would  have  to  ask  ic  to  go  into  Commiitee 
of  Ways  and  Means  that  night  in  order  to 
vote  certain  drawbacks  on  both  rectified 
and  unrectified  spirits. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  bj  Mr. 
Masset,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  E&obb- 
QUES,  and  Mr.  Laino. 

THE  COMxMERCIAL  TREATY.— ADDRESS 
TO  UER  MAJESTY.- SAVOY  AND  NICE. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  I  rise,  Sir, 
to  make  the  Motion  of  which  I  gave  notice. 
That  the  other  Orders  of  the  day  be  post- 
poned till  after  the  Motion  for  an  Addreaf 
to  Her  Majesty  on  the  Treaty  with  Fraaoe 
shall  have  been  disposed  of;  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  making  an  appeal  to 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem^r  for  Suiider«> 
land  (Mr.  Lindsay),  who  has  given  notice 
of  an  addition  to  the  intended  Address, 
which  may  create  a  very  considerable  dif«> 
fereuce  of  opinion.  That  addition  relates 
to  the  differential  duties  on  shipping — a 
matter  that  may  very  fairly  bo  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  this  House.  Bat 
it  would,  I  think,  be  undesirable  to  insert 
it  in  an  Address  approving  the  Treaty, 
which  does  not  touch  the  question  of  those 
duties.  And  if  my  hon.  Friend  would  be 
kind  enough  to  separate  the  two  subjeeti^ 
and  take  the  discussion  on  his  proposal  on 
another  day,  I  undertake  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  assist  hioi  in  obtaining  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  it  on  as  a  sub- 
stantive Motion  some  day  before  Easter; 
which  I  suppose  will  be  sufficient  for  bis 
purpose. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, — 

'•That  the  other  Orders  of  the  Day  be  post- 
poned until  afler  the  Notice  of  Motion  lor  an 
Address  to-  Her  Majesty-  on  the  subjeot  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  Fraooe. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  said,  tliat  he  was  un- 
able to  answer  the  noble  Lord's  appeal 
until  he  bad  himself,  in  turn,  made  an 
appeal  to  tlie  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
(Ur,  Byng)^  That  lH>n.  Gentleman  had 
given  a  notioe  of  Metion  for  an  Address 
respecting  the  Treaty  with  France ;  but 
die  terms  of  that  Address  were  not  before 
the  House.  It  was  the  general  rule  on  so 
important  a  matter  that  the  House  should 
be  in  possession  of  the  words  of  the  Address 
at  least  one  elear  day  before  they  wei*o 
called  upon  to  discuss  it.  The  terms  of 
ihe  Address  itself  not  being  before  the 
Heuse,  of  course  the  terms  of  his  own  pro- 
posed addition  to  it  were  not  before  tlie 
House  ei titer.  They  could  therefore  have 
f»o  opportunity  of  judging  whether  the 
words  he  proposed  to  add  were  consistent 
with  the  Address  and  should  be  discussed 
in  conjunction  with  it,  or  whether  they 
should  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  and 
substantive  Motion.  He  thought  the  words 
which  he  wished  to  add  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  same  time  as  the  Address  to 
Her  Majesty;  because  the  noble  Lord  forgot 
that  the  3rd  Article  of  the  Treaty  distinctly 
referred  to  the  dues  on  British  shipping,  as 
it  specified  that  the  differential  duties  levied 
by  France  against  the  shipping  of  England 
entering  her  ports  were  in  nowise  to  be 
altered.  If,  therefore,  he  know  whether  or 
not  they  were  to  defer  the  discussion  of  the 
Address  until  its  terms  were  regularly 
before  the  House  he  would  be  better  able 
to  respond  to  the  noble  Lord's  appeal. 

Mr.  king  LAKE  aaid,  he  rose  to  state 
very  brieflj^  the  grounds  on  which  he  in- 
leaded  to  oppose  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Viscount.  At  an  unusually  late  hour  for 
Rotices  of  ^Motion  on  Friday  night,  and 
i^ter  a  very  extraordinary  speech  from  the 
hen.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright) 
4lie  Doble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  tlie  Go- 
vernment gave  notice  of  the  present  Motion, 
and  requested,  as  it  seemed,  the  hon.  Mem* 
ber  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Byng)  to  give  notice 
of  the  Address,  the  discussion  of  which  they 
were  now  called  upon  to  aooelerate  by  that 
Mutioy.  The  very  preamble  of  the  Treaty 
which  they  were  asked  to  sanction  began 
by  4leclaring  that  it  was  the  o^ect  of  tiie 
high  eontractiug  parties  **  to  draw  closer 
the  ties  of  friendship  which  united  their 
tvo people,"    Jiow,  (hey  would  be  triling 


with  that  great  subject  and  taking  part  in 
the  emptiest  of  all  imaginable  forms  if  they 
consented  to  enter  on  the  question  presented 
to  their  attention  without  having  a  far  more 
accurate  knowledge  than  they  now  had  ef 
the  relations  really  subsisting  between  this 
country  and  France.  As  lately  as  Tuesday 
last  the  noble  Lord  who  was  the  constit«- 
tional  exponent  of  the  views  and  opiniona 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  foreign 
affairs  stated  in  that  House,  with  a  frank- 
ness which  was  characteristic  of  him,  that 
if  tho  proposed  annexation  of  Savoy  and 
Nieo  should  unfortunately  be*  persisted  in, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  expose 
himself  to  the  distrust  and  hostility  of 
Europe.  On  the  day  when  the  noble  Lord 
made  that  statement  he  had  himself  beoR 
pressed  to  postpone  his  Motion,  but  he  had 
persevered  in  going  on  with  it  because  he 
knew  that  in  this  matter  time  was  a  vttel 
element.  The  correctness  of  his  conohi- 
sion  was  verified  by  the  fact  that  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  the  moment  at  whiek 
the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  made 
that  statement  the  Emperor  of  the  Frenek 
pronounced  a  speech  from  the  throne,  which 
seemed,  as  far  as  he  could  understand  itt 
somewhat  ambiguous  phraseology,  to  place 
tho  great  empire  of  France  in  a  position  of 
something  like  antagonism  to  this  country. 
One  portion  of  the  Emperor's  speech  was, 
he  thought,  perfectly  unexceptionable  im 
its  tone  and  language  ;  and  if  he  could  only 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  that  part  ef 
the  speech  represented  the  real  views  ef 
His  Majesty  he  would  not  be  tliere  endea- 
vouring to  postpone  the  Motion  of  which  kif 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Middlesex  had 
given  notice  for  that  evening.  The  £a&- 
peror  said  : — 

"  This  reas8(jrtioii  of  a  claim  to  a  territory  of 
small  extcut  has  nothing  in  it  of  a  nature  to  alariR 
Europe  and  give  a  denial  to  the  policy  of  disin- 
terestedness which  I  have  proclaimed  more  than 
once,  for  France  does  not  wish  to  proceed  to  this 
aggrandisement,  however  small  it  may  be,  either 
by  military  occupation  or  by  provoked  insurreo> 
tion»  or  by  underhand  manoeuvres,  but  by  frankly 
explaining  the  question  to  the  Great  Powers." 

If  he  could  only  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  that  was  all  he  would  be  very  weU 
content  to  let  the  Motion  proceed.  But  ke 
found  that  in  other  passages  His  Majeety 
spoke  of  the  proposal  for  annexing  Savoy 
and  Nice,  a)  though  it  were  a  matter  re- 
sulting from  some  right  possessed  by  the 
Emperar  of  the  Frencii.  The  Emperor 
also  appealed  to  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
principles  to  which   any  potentate  co«U 
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ftppeal — Damely,  tlie  priociplc  of  natural 
boundariei.  Now,  one  plnin  aantcnce 
might  remove  all  llie  obscurity  which  bung 
npon  tbat  question  ;  let  it  be  said  that  tlie 
dclerminatioD  to  coniult  (he  grent  Foners 
of  Europe  meant  that  which  any  plain  loan 
iTOnld  understand  when  ho  apoke  of  consult- 
ing another.  Ijet  it  only  bo  understood  that 
France  would  not  proceed  to  this  annexH- 
lion  nithont  the  assent  of  the  other  great 
Powers,  and  then  they  would  all  enter  on 
the  discussion  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  in 
a  spirit  that  would  conduce  to  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  Gurope,  It,  howeror, 
so  happened  that  rumour  rather  supported 
those  questionable  portions  of  tbo  Imperial 
Bpeecli  which  spoke  of  the  proposed  an- 
nexatioD  as  a  matter  of  necoasity,  and  left 
Ihem  IcM  room  than  they  would  like  for 
betiefing  that  the  fair  and  courteous  ex- 
pressions contained  in  other  passnges  were 
the  true  indication  of  the  Emperor  s  mean- 
ing. As  a  ground  for  postponing  the  de- 
bate on  which  tliey  were  now  invited  to 
enter,  he  must  heg  the  House  to  remember 
that  from  July  to  the  present  time  two  ne- 
gotiations, or  to  speak  more  accurately,  one 
negotiation  and  one  discussion,  had  been 
going  on  simultaneously.  Healluded,  first, 
to  the  negotiation  with  respect  lo  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty,  which  had  ripened  into 
the  instrument  with  which  they  were  now 
acquainted.  £ut,  unfortunately,  the  dis- 
cussion relating  to  the  proposed  annexa- 
tion of  Savoy  seemed — as  far  as  he  could 
judge  from  the  hasty  perusal  of  the  cor- 
respondence which  the  late  delivery  of  the 
papers  had  permitted  him  to  bestow  upon 
them — lo  have  dragged  on  and  reached  an 
unfavourable  phase  precisely  after  that 
period  when  the  assent  of  our  Qovem- 
ment  to  the  Commercial  Treaty  was  ob> 
taincd.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  House  shonld  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity not  only  of  glanctne  at  these  popers, 
but  of  reading  them,  and  carefully  collect- 
ing their  meaning,  before  they  were  called 
upon  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty.  When  he  spoke  of  the 
opioion    which    they   might  express   with 
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the  House  would  not  depart  from  its  ordi- 
nary course  of  proceeding,  or,  by  the  vols 
fur  which  the  iioblo  Lord  had  asked,  ac- 
celerate (he  consideration  of  (liis  Addrens. 
Had  the  question  come  on  in  its  ordinary 
course,  he  should  have  felt  very  much  dis- 
posed to  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Houso  some  Amendment  which  might 
have  given  (hem  an  opportunity  of  decid- 
ing whetlier  they  ought  not  (o  havo  better 
means  than  they  now  possessed  of  forming 
au  opinion  upon  this  subject  before  ibey 
Toled  an  address  to  the  Crown.  As  it 
was,  it  of  course  followed  thnt  he  felt  no 
difficulty  in  opposing  the  Uotion  of  the 
noble  Lord,  as  one  which  tended  to  accele- 
rate the  consideration  of  a  question  which, 
in  his  opinion,  was  not  ripe  for  discussion. 

Mk.  BYNG  said,  that  having  been  sp> 
pealed  to  by  his  hen.  Friends  the  Mem- 
bers for  Sunderland  and  Bridgwater,  it 
was  only  respectful  to  (hem  and  to  the 
House  that  he  should  answer  (hat  appeal 
at  once  and  in  the  shortest  possible  manner. 
If  the  House  generally  was  anxious  to  sea 
the  terms  of  the  Motion  in  which  he  should 
hove  (he  honour  of  proposing  that  an  Ad- 
dress should  be  presented  lo  Her  HsjesiT 
approving  tho  Commercial  Treaty  "itn 
France,  he  felt  that  he  had  no  conrse  opea 
to  him  but  that  of  postponing  llie  Motica 
for  that  Address  until  Thursday,  in  the 
meantime  placing  npon  the  paper  the  exact 
terms  in  which  lie  should  propose  it.  As 
ho  was  sure  that  his  hen.  Friend  the  Hem- 
bei'  for  Bridgwater  (Hr.  Kinglake)  woald 
nut  wish  him  to  go  into  a  long  discussion 
of  foreign  affairs,  he  would  only  say  by 
way  of  explanation  that  be  understood  a 
fortnight  ago  from  the  Cliancellor  of  ihe 
Exchequer  that  it  was  intended  (hat  aa 
Address  of  this  kind  should  be  proposed 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after  tbe 
House  had  in  Committee  approved  the 
various  reductions  of  the  Customs'  daties. 
It  was  on  that  account  only  (hat  he  hod 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  make  this 
proposal  to  the  House,  and  if  it  was  the 
general  wish  tbat  the  Motion  should  be 
postponed  to  Thursday  next,  he  would 
accede  to  that  desire. 

VisoottNiPALMERSTON:  In  accord- 
ance  with  what  has  fallen  ^om  my  lion. 
Friend  (Mr.  Bjng),  and  in  deference  to 
what  is  evidently  the  wish  of  the  House, 
I  beg  leave  to  withdraw  the  Motion  which 
I  have  made,  I  wdl  only  say,  in  eiplaaa* 
lion,  that  in  the  course  of  the  discusaioni 
which  took  place  upon  the  previous  stages 
of  this  matter,  my  right  hon.  Friend  listed. 
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in  deference  to  what  we  believed  to  bo  the 
general  wish  of  the  House,  that  at  tho 
earliest  moment  after  the  RcsolutionB  had 
been  gone  through  and  reported,  An  Ad« 
dress  would  be  proposed  to  the  House  in 
confirmation  and  approval  of  the  Treaty 
in  general ;  therefore,  if  the  course  which 
has  been  pursued  appears  to  hon.  Members 
to  have  been  more  sudden  and  rapid  than 
usual,  it  was  adopted  in  deference  to  what 
we  supposed  to  be  the  wishes  of  the  House. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Disraeli),  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland 
(Mr.  Lindsay),  and  another  activo  Member 
of  this  House  were  in  possession  of  the 
words  of  the  Address  yesterday,  or  cer- 
tainly this  morning.  I  beg  leave  to  with- 
draw the  Motion  for  the  postponement  of 
the  Orders. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
whether  the  hon.  Member  would  lay  the 
terms  of  his  Motion  on  the  table  before 
Thursday  next. 

Mr.  BYNG  said,  he  was  prepared  then 
to  read  the  terms  in  which  it  was  couched 
if  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  wished  it. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  the  earliest  moment  convenient 
for  taking  into  consideration  any  matter  of 
importance  is  the  earliest  moment  con- 
sistent with  the  House  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  consideration.  I  am  very  glad 
tliat  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
changed  their  course,  because  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Members  of  tbis  House 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  for  con- 
sideration if  they  had  been  called  upon  to 
vote  an  Address  to  the  Crown  with  which 
they  had  not,  speaking  generally,  had  any 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted.  Nor 
was  the  course  originally  adopted  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  consistent  with  the  usual 
custom  of  this  House,  because  on  the  last 
occasion  of  similar  importance  which  I  can 
recall — namely,  when  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Russia  was  concluded — notice  of  an 
Address  to  the  Crown  was  given  on  Mon- 
day for  that  day  week,  and  upon  the 
Saturday  following  the  language  of  the 
Address  was  laid  upon  the  tahle,  so  that 
not  only  had  wo  a  week's  notice  of  the 
intention  of  the  Government,  but  we  had 
also  forty-eight  honrs*  notice  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  intended  Address.  That 
is  a  precedent  which  I  am  sure  nono  of  us 
will  question,  and  of  which  I  am  sure  that 
you.  Sir,  will  approve,  because  I  believe 
that  tlie  hon.  Gentleman  who  moved  that 
Address  was  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison.  As  the 
Boble  Lord  has  referred  to  my  being  in 


possession  of  the  language  of  the  proposed 
Address,  I  cannot  but  say  that  it  appears 
to  me  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  tvith 
a  desire  to  conclude  this  business  which  is 
hardly  well  considered,  have  followed  the 
precedent  4)f  Mr.  Pitt's  time,  without  re- 
flecting that  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
cases  are,  owing  to  the  course  which  they 
have  followed,  very  different.  In  the  Ad- 
dress which  hon.  Gentlemen  will  see  upon 
the  paper  to-morrow,  having  expressed  our 
duty  and  satisfaction,  we  are  requested  to 
go  on  tq  say,  '*  We  shall  proceed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  giving 
effect."  The  fact  is  wo  have  already 
taken  those  steps.  [«No,  no!  The  Bills."] 
That  is  a  formal  affair  ;  the  decision  of  the 
House  has  been  arrived  at.  In  the  case 
of  1787.  when  the  Address  from  which 
this  is  copied  was  moved,  not  a  single  vote 
in  the  Committee  of  Customs  had  been 
taken,  the  mode  of  levying  the  duties  had 
not  been  altered,  and  therefore  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  two  cases. 
However,  that  is  a  question  on  which  I 
will  not  dwell  now.  I  am  extremely  glad* 
that  the  noble  Lord  has  taken  the  course 
which  he  has  done  of  postponing  the 
Motion,  and  I  am  sure  he  must  see  its 
propriety,  because  it  was,  I  believe,  past 
midnight  on  Friday  when  the  notice  was 
given.  At  that  time  a  great  number  of 
Gentlemen,  including  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  J.  Faking- 
ton)  had  left  the  House,  and  many  of  them 
left  town  on  the  following  morning.  How- 
ever, tho  House  will  now  have  an  oppor- 
iunity,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  Address  and  weighing  the 
whole  subject.  With  regard  to  the  time 
for  its  consideration,  I  should  think  Friday 
would  be  a  more  convenient  day  than 
Thursday,  as  it  would  interfere  with  no 
other  arrangements,  and  I  would  therefore 
suggest  to  the  noble  Lord  that  it  would 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  Houso  if  he 
would  fix  the  later  day  instead  of  the 
earlier. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  was  under- 
stood to  say  that  this  would  lead  to  incon- 
venience in  case  of  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Mh.  HORSMAN  said,  he  wanted  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  tho  fact,  that 
during  the  present  Session  they  had  will- 
ingly given  to  the  Government  facilities  for 
conducting  business  such  as  had  been  ask- 
ed by  or  accorded  to  no  Government  before. 
Since  tho  night  when  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in« 
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(rodoceil  hia  Biiilget  tlie  Onrernment  hnd 
been  nlloircd  lo  npproprinte  erery  notice 
ilitj  for  the  discuision  of  tlietr  fiunncinl 
Resolutions— a  circiiniatnnce  unknown  tilt 
the  present  SosbIoh.  No  such  indnlgcnoo 
was  giTon  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842  or 
1845,  nor  wdb  it  ftaked  by  or  grnnted  to 
the  right  hon.  GcntlemAn  himsolf  in  1^53. 
althongh  on  oil  those  oecnsions  the  fi-i'n) 
changes  and  the  nnseltlement  of  the  ti..,J- 
ing  interests  of  tho  connlrj  were  greater 
than  thej  had  been  on  the  present  occs- 
sion.  More  than  this,  tlie  GovernnieDt, 
to  facilitate  the  passing  of  tlio  Customs' 
dutie*,  had  been  allowed  to  appropriate 
thuradaj  for  the  introduction  of  the  Re- 
form  Bill.  All  this  had  been  cheerfully 
ocnoeded;  but  he  tlioaght  the  Hoa^e  ou^ht 
to  pnt  a  limit  npon  these  concessions,  which 
had  in  no  prerious  Session  been  demanded 
by  any  Oovernment.  There  bad,  of  course, 
been  occasions  on  which  there  hnd  been 
ndJAumed  debates  upon  the  Budget  which 
had,  to  «uit  the  general  eoiiTenience,  taken 
precedence  of  notices  of  Motion;  but  lo  the 
pment  Oorernment  bail  been  rondily  and 
eheerfolly  conoeded  that  which  hnd  never 
been  asked  before.  He  was  apprcbenstvo 
that  this  course  might  be  drawn  into  a 
precedent  for  tho  future,  and  ho  therefore 
ntbniitted  that  the  Qovoniment  ought  not 
to  press  the  House  too  far,  and  thnt,  in- 
alead  of  asking  for  next  Thursday  evening, 
they  ought,  in  accordance  with  previous 
neage,  to  fix  the  consideration  of  ibis  Ad- 
dresa  for  Friday. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON:  Sir,  I  can- 
not allow  this  conversation  to  close  without- 
expressing  my  satisfaction  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  bon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mt.  Byng)  have  thought  it  right  to  take 
the  course  which  they  have  done,  and  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  extraordinary  notice 
given  on  Friday  uight  will  not  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent.  I  must  say  that  since 
I  hare  had  the  bononr  of  a  seat  in  this 
Honse   I    can    remember   no   instance 
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.  of  the  Government  bad 
nrance  of  an  intention  (o 
f  surprise,  and,  if  pos- 
strangle  the  discussion 
great  interest  and  ini- 
tios which  was  given  by 
for  Middlesex  between 
oek  on  Saturday  morn- 
[),  the  course  which  was 
aovernment  and  by  the 
eir  behalf  was,  not  only 
also  most  discourteous 
I  am  rery  glad  that  the 


Oovernment  have  seen  It  to  change  their 
course.  I  entirely  concur  with  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Slrood  (Mr. 
Horsman)  in  what  he  has  said  aa  to  tho 
practice  of  occupying  Thursday  nighle  with 
Government  business.  It  is  not  annSDe), 
perhaps,  at  n  certain  period  after  Easter, 
and  on  Motion  made  for  that  porpoae,  lo 
give  up  the  Thursday  evenings  to  Oovern- 
ment business,  but  the  course  now  pro* 
posed  is  one  of  a  rery  different  kind.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  Government  will 
not  persevere  in  their  intention  to  bring  on 
this  Motion  on  Thursday  evening.  The 
noble  Viscount  lias  intimated  across  tlio 
table  that  the  reason  for  taking  that  conraff 
is  the  possibility  of  the  debate  bein;;  sd- 
joumed.  In  answer  to  that,  I  will  say 
that  the  Government  must  take  the  ehaiteo 
which  all  Governments  have  on  all  occa- 
sions' taken  when  bringing  forward  Bills  on 
Oovernment  nights;  and,  therefore,  hope 
that  the  House  will  not  sanction  thie  pro- 

The  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXGHB- 
QUER  :  I  think.  Sir,  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  John  Pakinglon)  aeeiog  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  na  to  the  coaree 
vrhieh  ought  to  be  pursued,  might  have 
abstained  from  making  the  deliberate 
charge  which  he  lias  thought  proper  to 
prefer  against  the  Government  of  endea- 
vouring to  stifle  discussion  upon  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  wiib  France.  I  do  not 
think  the  Oorornment  bare  shoivn  any  de- 
siro  to  stifle  discussion.  We  are  perfectly 
aatiefied  with  the  results  of  the  diseuarion 
which  has  takerf  place,  and  perhaps  it  is 
some  dissatisfaction  with  those  resalie  that 
has  iiidoced  the  right  bon.  Baronet  tn 
make  his  unnecessary  charge,  Bnt,  lluv- 
ever  that  may  be,  1  think  mj  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr  Hort- 
man)  is  labouring  nnder  a  misapprehension 
with  respect  both  to  principle  and  to  fael. 
In  the  flrst  place,  with  refjanl  to  the  ae- 
ccleralion  of  public  business,  I  must  always, 
whether  in  or  out  oF  office,  protest,  as  I 
havo  always  protested,  against  the  assump- 
tion that  it  is  a  favour  to  the  Qovemuent 
to  allow  them  to  proceed  with  their  meo* 
Hurea  on  days  that  do  not  properly  belong 
to  them.  It  is  not  at  all  for  the  coaro- 
nioncc  of  the  Government  that  they  ahould 
be  permitted  to  take  a  larger  share  than 
usual  of  the  time  of  the  Hofise.  Mj  right 
hon.  Friend  must  know  that  a  rapid  rate  of 
proceeding  brings  on  additional  and  a  very 
inconvenient  amount  of  labour  npon  the 
Oorernment.    It  is  not  a  regard  for  ow 
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own  eonrenience  then,  bat  a  regard  for  the 
general' interests  of  the  conntry  and  the 
yerj  definite  and  pressing  interests  of  the 
whole  commercial  and  trading  classes  that 
makes  us  anxions  to  arrive  at  an  earlj  con- 
elasion  on  the  Bndget.  Bat  I  think  like- 
wise my  riflfht  hon.  Friend  is  quite  wrong 
in  point  of  fact.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
quote  chapter  and  verse  of  the  precedents 
at  the  pfesent  moment,  but,  unless  my  re- 
collection greatly  deceires  me,  we  did,  upon 
many  nights  in  1842,  proceed  with  the 
tariff  when  the  Government  had  not  regular 
precedence.  Undoubtedly  that  was  not  the 
Only  instance,  for  under  all  Governments, 
when  the  case  has  appeared  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient urgency  to  the  public  interests  to 
justify  it,  a  similar  demand  has  been  made 
And  acceded  to  by  the  House.  Of  course 
that  Is  a  question  entirely  in  the  discretion 
of  the  House  ;  and  whenever  the  Govern- 
ment perceives  the  existence  of  a  general 
adverse  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Bouae  it  will  at  once  withdraw  such  a  de- 
mand. But  I  think  my  noble  Friend  (Yis- 
Coant  Palmerston)  has  given  on  this  occa- 
fion  orte  very  special  reason  why  it  is  emi- 
nently for  the  convenience  of  all  parties 
that  we  should  go  on,  as  proposed  on 
Thursday.  If  there  is  to  be  an  adjourned 
debate  We  shall  be  able' to  carry  it  on  after 
an  interval  of  only  a  few  hours,  instead  of 
one  of  three  days,  and  those  gentlemen 
who  may  wish  not  to  be  detained  in  Lon- 
don will  be  liberated  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  But  it  so  happens  that  if  any  one 
will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  to  the  notices 
wbieh  stand  for  Thursday  he  will  see  that 
it  is  a  daj*  eminently  convenient  for  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
(Mr.  Byng)  to  be  made.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  it  is  not  the  case  of  the 
Qovemmcnt  endeavouring  to  bring  forward 
an  order  upon  a  notice  night.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  gives  notice  of  a 
Motion,  and  proposes  to  place  it  on  the 
paper  for  Thursday.  It  may  stand  very 
well  upon  its  own  merits  as  a  notice  which 
will  only  compete  with  other  notices,  and 
wbieh  will  not  displace  any  without  the  full 
Consent  of  the  movers.  It  seems  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  Government  have  not, 
after  all,  received  the  favours  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much.  All  we  have  been 
enabled  to  do  by  the  aid  and  kindness  of 
many  hon.  Members  has  been  to  occupy 
the  later  portions  of  two  or  three  evonings 
which  otherwise  might  not  have  been  occu- 
pied at  all.  On  Thursday  night,  it  is  true, 
my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 


Affairs  was  permitted  to  bring  forward  ai 
very  important  subject  at  an  early  hour  ; 
but  on  Tuesday  night  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bridgwater  (Mr.  Kinglake)  in  the  oxer<* 
cise  of  his  discretion,  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  question  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  and  although  wo  were  allowecl 
to  occupy  the  latter  portion  of  the  even- 
ing no  inconvenience  was  experienced  by 
any  one.  It  so  happens,  however,  as  I 
have  already  said,  that  the  notices  for 
Thursday  next  are  not  very  numerous,  and 
I  believe  they  will  be  found  to  be  either 
such  as  are  not  likely  to  lead  to  prolonged 
discussions,  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects,  or  Such  as  cannot  lead  to  prolonp^ed 
discussion  because  they  are  agreed  to.  The^ 
Motion  relating  to  dockyards  haa  beett 
agreed  to,  and  the  Motion  on  our  relations 
with  the  Neapolitan  Government  is,  I  un- 
derstand, one  that  cannot  be  conveniently 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  and  the  present  state  of  the  Houses 
as  to  information.  I  must  say,  therefore, 
it  would  be  little  better  than  a  waste  of 
time  if  we  were  not  to  take  the  convonient 
opportunity  of  proceeding  with  the  impor* 
tant  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  on  Thursday,  with  the 
view  of  closing  the  discussion  on  Friday  in 
case  the  House  should  wish  for  an  adjourn- 
ed debate.  But  that  rests  in  the  discretion 
of  the  House,  only  we  are  not  disposed  to 
take  the  opinion  of  two  or  three  hon.  Mem* 
hers  for  the  general  wish  of  the  House,  as 
is  sometimes  done.  My  belief  is,  that  the 
general  inclination  of  the  House,  as  far  as 
we  ai*e  able  to  gather  it,  is  in  conformity 
with  the  notice  given  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Middlesex — namely,  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed with  his  Motion  on  Thursdav. 

Mr.  SEYMOUR  FITZGERALD  said, 
he  wished  to  remind  the  House  that  the 
Government  had  done  no  more  than  accede 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sunderland  (Mr.  Lindsay),  that  the  Motion 
for  an  Address  on  the  subject  of  the  French 
Treaty  should  be  postponed  for  a  day  or 
two.  It  seemed  to  him,  however,  that  the 
question  which  had  been  raised  by  the  hon* 
Member  for  Bridgwater  (Mr.  Kinglake) 
was  one  of  still  greater  importance,  or 
rather  one  the  importance  of  which  could 
scarcely  bo  exaggerated.  It  was  not  sim- 
ply a  question  whether  on  Thursday  or 
Friday  the  House  should  signify  its  assent 
to  or  disapproval  of  a  Commercial  Treaty, 
or  whether  that  discussion  should  be  de*- 
ferred  till  another  occasion.  Neither  was 
it   a  question  whether  the  Houso  should 
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exjireiia  its  opinion  oa  the  conUmplnted 
annexation  of  Savoy  aud  Nice  lo  France. 
The  que&tioD  iras,  irhether  the  House 
■l)ould  embnice  the  present  opportunity, 
when  m&ltei's  icriousi;  affecting  llie  re- 
lations of  this  country  and  tlie  whole  of 
Eiirope  with  France  were  before  the  pub- 
lic, of  eignifying  its  assent  to  a  treaty, 
by  which,  in  the  words  of  t1ie  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  our  re- 
lations with  France  were  to  bo  rendered 
closer  and  more  intimate.  Tho  lion.  Mem- 
'  her  for  Bridgwater  had  well  pointed  out 
that  the  question  raised  by  him  in  his 
speech  was  of  far  greater  importnnco  tlian 
the  mere  annexation  of  a  small  portion  of 
territory.  It  not  only  affected  the  inde- 
pendence and  security  of  Svitzerland,  as 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
irorth  had  stated,  in  such  eloquent  and 
forcible  language,  but  any  one  who  looked 
at  the  map  must  see  that  it  had  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  the  relations 
of  France  with  Germany.  It  had  aluo 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  relations 
of  France  with  Italy,  where  in  conse- 
quence of  the  praposed  annexation  France 
might  exercise  an  influence  far  more  com- 
manding and  a  power  far  more  formidable 
than  had  nt  any  time  been  exercised  by 
Austria,  But  the  question  was  one  of  Btill 
greater  importance  to  Europe,  which  might 
possibly  see  in  the  project  of  annexation, 
said  to  be  entertained  by  the  Emperor  of 
tlio  French,  a  key  to  the  claims  and  the 
future  policy  of  France.  The  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Tamworlh  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  had  the  other  erening  called  atten- 
tion to  the  language  used  by  his  Majesty, 
and  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Ruisell) 
would  see  by  the  authorised  version  of  that 
speech  in  Tho  Moniteur  that  the  hon.  Baro- 
net was  correct  in  his  interpretation.  But 
there  wore  other  passages  in  the  speech  of 
the  Emperor  eminently  calculated  to  raise 
the  suspicion  and  misgivings  of  Europe. 
His  Majesty  spoke,  for  example,  of  what 
he  called  the  "  natural  limits"  of  France. 
Tho  House  would  see,  therefore,  that  the 
question  was  of  the  greatest  European  im- 
portance, and  one  in  which  this  country 
Bted.  What  was  the  po- 
at  the  present  moment? 
single  country  in  Europe 
ird  tlio  policy  of  the  ex- 
who  now  widdcd  the  dea- 
witii  anxiety  and  alarm. 
,  country  in  Europe  the 
th  did  not  look  to  France 
ke  fear.  Yet  there  was 
Gerald 


not  n  country  in  Eui'ope  that  was  prepnred 
to  take  the  initiative  in  such  n  mailer. 
All  the  nations  of  Europe  looked  to  Eag- 
land,  where  there  wos  n  free  Parliament, 
a  free  press,  a  free  expression  of  public 
opinion.  They  relied  upon  us  to  take  the 
initiative,  and  he  believed  that  if  we  did 
so  they  would  follow  onr  example.  What, 
however,  was  the  position  in  which  the 
Government  wished  to  pkco  this  country! 
Instead  of  using  language,  not  such  as  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office  had  used,  but  language  recordiag 
our  earnest,  emphatic,  and  unflinching  pro- 
test against  the  annexation  of  Savoy  sod 
Nice,  the  Government  proposed  that,  pass- 
ing hy  the  discussion  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  the  Foreign  Minister  had  himself  in- 
vited the  House,  Parliament  should  take 
into  consideration  the  clauses  of  a  Com- 
mercial  Treaty  with  France  at  the  veij 
moment  when  the  policy  of  France  was 
creating  distrust  and  alarm  throughout 
Europe.  On  Friday  night  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  declared  that  the  question  nf  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  was  one  for 
the  consideration,  not  of  the  Crown  or  of 
the  Government,  but  of  the  people  of  Bag- 
land  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and  jet 
he  was  now  asking  the  House  to  parade 
itself  before  Europe  in  the  act  of  drawing 
closer  the  bonds  of  alliance  with  France, 
as  if  there  was  an  identity  of  policy  and 
of  interest  between  the  two  countries.  The 
present  was  not  the  time  for  such  langasge 
as  the  Foreign  Minister  had  held.  Ho 
granted  that  tho  noblo  Lord,  as  appeared 
from  the  recently  published  correspondeneo 
had  remonstrated  against  the  course  pur- 
sued by  France,  and  ngainst  the  project 
said  to  be  entertnined  by  the  Emperor,  and 
so  fnr  as  it  went  ho  did  not  coroplun  of 
the  attitude  of  tho  noble  Lord.  But  wo 
wanted  more  than  the  mere  language  of 
remonstrance.  It  was  not  sufBcient  for 
tlie  noble  Lord  to  write  to  Turin  that  llio 
surrender  of  the  cradle  of  his  illustrious 
family  would  be  "a  blot  on  the  escutcheon" 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  That  waa  wen 
rhetoric,  rather  than  tho  earnest  and  vigor- 
ous protest  which  we  desired.  We  were 
bound  by  the  faith  of  solemn  treaties. 
We  had  treaties  with  Austria,  with  Pros- 
sin,  and  with  Russin,  and  what  the  coaa- 
try  wanted  was  a  solemn  protest  against 
a  project  which,  ho  feared,  was  not  only 
entcrlniucd,  but  tn  part  ncconiplinhed.  and 
which  he  believed  to  be  dangerous  alike  to 
the  interests  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
Under  these  oiroumatauces,  he  would  sug- 
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gest  to  the  noble  Lord  that  the  consider- 
ation of  the  daases  of  the  Commercial 
Treaty  should  not  take  place  until  the 
House  had  the  opportunity  of  clearly  and 
decidedly  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  this 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  He  did 
not  doubt  that  that  opportunity  would  be 
found,  either  by  the  action  of  some  Inde- 
pendent Men) her,  or  by  some  proposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Goyernment,  to  take 
the  papers  into  consideration ;  and  then, 
on  Monday  next,  if  the  noble  Lord  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  clauses 
of  the  Commercial  Treaty,  a  course  would 
be  adopted  by  which  the  public  service 
would  be  greatly  benefited. 

Mr.  bright  said,  that  he  should  like 
to  know,  though  perhaps  he  might  assume, 
that  the  language  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down  was  the  language 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire and  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who,  in  "  an- 
other place,"  was  the  leader  of  the  paHy  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  belonged. 
Tiie  hon.  Gentleman  has  been  for  many 
rears  a  Member  of  the  House,  but  he 
had  not  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the 
discussions  until  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  when,  from  the  official  position  in 
which  he  was  placed,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  do  so  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman,  when  in  office, 
conducted  the  business  of  his  department, 
as  far  as  that  House  was  concerned,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  He,  therefore,  the 
more  regretted  to  be  obliged  to  sny  that 
he  observed  that  a  very  remarkable  change 
had  taken  place  since  the  hon.  Gentleman 
quitted  office ;  and  he  did  not  know  that 
he  had  heard  for  a  long,  time  a  speech  in 
that  House  which  had  given  him  more  as- 
tonishment and  pain  than  that  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  just  delivered.  He 
did  not  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  please 
him  in  tHe  speeches  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man made  ;  and  he  certainly  in  his  speeches 
did  not  try  to  please  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site ;  but  he  did  ask  that  when  hon.  Gentle- 
men addressed  the  House,  they  should  well 
consider  the  gravity  of  the  question,  and 
endeavour,  as  far  as  other  countries  were 
concerned,  not  to  import  into  the  discus- 
sion any  unnecessary  irritation.  From  what 
had  been  observable  during  the  last  fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  it  was  quite  obvious 
that  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France 
was  very  unpleasant  to  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  There  were  many  reasons  why 
it  should  be  bo,  some  which  they  were  not 
likely  to  admit,  and  which  it  was  not  ne- 
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cessary  for  him  to  state  ;  but  he  would  ask 
them  whether  it  was  a  manly  course  to 
endeavour,  when  the  Commercial  Treaty 
was  on  the  point  of  being  concluded  by 
the  ratification  of  the  House,  and  when 
throughout  the  country  there  was  but  one 
voice  with  respect  to  it,  and  when  that 
House  had  already  shown  itself  most  un- 
mistakeably  in  its  favour — was  it  manly, 
he  would  ask,  to  associate  the  treatment  of 
that  particular  question,  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  respect  to  it,  with  another  ques- 
tion which  might  or  might  not  be  impor- 
tant, but  which  necessarily  involved  con- 
siderations likely  to  create  irritation  here 
and  perhaps  elsewhere  ?  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bridgwater  and  many  other  hon. 
Members  had  strong  feelings  on  this  ques- 
tion of  Savoy.  What  course  did  they  pro- 
pose to  take  ?  Did  thej  propose  to  take 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Crown  or  of  the 
Government  the  management  or  control  of 
the  matter  ?  If  they  believed  that  there 
was  anything  in  the  papers  not  creditable 
to  the  noble  Lord  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  country 
or  to  the  honour  of  the  Crown  of  England, 
was  not  the  floor  of  the  House  open  to 
them,  and  could  they  not  propose  a  Motion 
with  respect  to  those  papers  on  any  night 
in  this  or  next  week  to  the  effect  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  was  not  cre- 
ditable, and  that  the  interests  of  the 
country  had  not  been  duly  regarded  ?  Then 
the  matter  would  bo  fairly  discussed  and 
battled  out,  and  if  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  could  carry  a  vote  of  censure,  then 
the  great  object  of  their  ambition  would  be 
attained  ;  the  Government  would  be  turned 
out,  and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would 
sit  on  the  Ministerial  benches,  and  when 
they  did  they  would,  he  presumed,  from 
the  force  of  circumstances,  carry  out  pre- 
cisely the  same  policy.  There  was  not  a 
few  persons  in  this  country  who  regretted 
the  course  taken  by  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  on 
this  question,  for  no  doubt  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  prompted  the  virtuous  indigna- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Horsham  (Mr. 
S.  FitzGerald).  That  course  was  one  not 
void  of  some  considerable  peril.  He  (Mr. 
Bright)  had  seen  the  course  followed  by 
the  party  opposite  in  1853  and  1854. 
There  was  not  an  insinuation  of  any  kind 
which  was  not  resorted  to  at  that  time 
with  the  view  of  damaging  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen's  Government,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  himself, 
though  such  a  course  might  occasion  war 
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and  dill,  no  doubt,  much  to  make  the 
unfortunate  war  that  ensued  inevitable. 
[**  Oh,  oh  !  "]  lie  did  nol  ask  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  to  agree  with  him;  he  was 
only  telling  them  what  a  great  number  of 
people  believed,  and  the  opinion  was  grow- 
ing stronger  every  day,  that  there  were 
persons  occupying  hi^h  positions  before  the 
public  who  would  rather  see  a  great  aliena- 
tion from  France — even  though  it  might 
lead  to  the  terrific  consequences  of  another 
war — than  a  growing  friendship  between 
England  and  France,  which  was  likely  to 
result  from  the  Commercial  Treaty.  He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  very  much  in  this,  that 
Government  could  not  be  very  well  carried 
on  in  this  Parliament  without  something 
that  assumed  the  character  of  party,  but 
still  he  had  no  great  affection  for  what 
were  called  great  party  fights.  At  any 
rate,  there  were  many  subjects  in  the 
course  of  a  Session  on  which  party  fights 
might  be  taken,  but,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  was  sensible,  all  that  was  humane 
And  just  to  mankind  —he  would  not  say  to 
England — let  them  banish  from  their  party 
discussions  questions  of  irritation  like  that 
raised  to  night — questions  which  grew  by 
this  sort  of  discussion,  and,  sometimes  in  a 
very  short  time,  acquired  a  magnitude  be- 
yond the  control  of  those  who  first  raised 
them.  If  they  could  conceive  themselves 
for  a  moment  to  be  sitting  in  France,  in- 
stead of  in  England,  and  hearing  this  kind 
of  discussion — if  they  could  suppose  Eng- 
land and  France  to  change  places  on  the 
question  of  Savoy,  and  England  to  desire 
annexation,  while  France  was  opposed  to 
it,  could  not  hon.  Gentlemen  then  perceive 
that  the  sort  of  tone  in  which  the  matter  was 
taken  up,  and  the  sort  of  menace  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  offered,  was  precisely  the 
kind  of  thing  which  made — if  such  a  thing 
were  possible  —  war  absolutely  inevitable? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  proposed,  in  effect, 
that  the  House  should  not  proceed  with  the 
Commercial  Treaty  until  the  question  of 
Srtvoy  should  be  settled.  [Mr.  S.  FiTZ- 
Gerald  :  No,  no!]  Did  ho  misunder- 
stand the  hon.  Gentleman  ?  [Mr.  S.  FiTz- 
Gebald:  Yes.]  Then  he  retracted  the 
statement;  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  the 
tone  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  observations 
led  to  that  conclusion.  Besides,  he  would 
flsk,  what  was  the  object  of  tying  the  two 
things  u{)  together,  unless  one  was  to  be 
nmdc  dependent  on  the  other  ?  lie  ven- 
tured to  say  that  no  words  that  could  be 
put  into  a  Resolution  would  more  decidedly 
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cause  a  rupture  between  France  and  Eng- 
land than  words  declaring  that  the  House 
would  not  consider  the  Commercial  Treaty 
until  the  question  of  the  annezatioa  of 
Savoy  was  settled.  Now,  he  was  not  goiag 
to  discuss  that  question;  but  a  great  deal 
might  be  said  for  it  on  the  part  of  France, 
and  against  it  on  the  part  of  England.  It 
appeared  to  him  one  of  those  questions 
which  had  better  not  be  stirred,  but  which, 
being  stirred,  concerned  the  people  of 
France,  of  Sardinia,  and  of  Savoy  much 
more  than  the  people  of  England.  As  a 
matter  of  material  interest  it  did  not  con- 
cern England  at  all,  but  only  as  a  matter 
of  sentiment,  as  all  were  desirous  here  that 
nobody  should  destroy  the  old  landmarks 
of  Europe.  It  was  impossible,  howerer, 
for  any  person  in  the  position  of  the  go- 
vernor of  a  great  country  to  have  stated 
his  case,  his  wishes  and  intentions,  in  more 
fair  and  open  language  than  that  read  bj 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bridgwater.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  indeed,  admitted 
that  if  the  words  he  read  were. the  onlj 
words  in  the  matter  he  would  take  the  same 
view  of  them  ;  but  those  were  the  onlj 
words  which  referred  to  the  action  of  the 
Emperor.  The  other  words  referred  solely 
to  the  Emperor's  wishes  and  rights,  hot 
the  words  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  read  to  the  House  are  the  onlj 
words  which  referred  to  what  the  Emperor 
proposed  to  do.  If,  however,  any  hon. 
Gentleman  felt  aggrieved  on  the  subject, 
let  him  bring  forward  a  specific  Resolution, 
and  then  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  would  be  enabled  to  defend  his 
course  on  this  question;  but  he  implored 
the  House  not  to  let  it  appear  that  it  pre* 
f erred  a  party  emharrassment,  a  party  vie* 
tory  if  it  might  be— or  the  peril  of  break- 
ing up  the  friendly  relations  between  this 
country  and  France,  to  the  accptanceof 
that  great  Treaty,  on  which  the  people  of 
England  believed  their  future  commercial 
interests  to  a  very  considerable  extent  de- 
pended. He  had  not  risen  to  defend  the 
Government,  but  when  a  question  of  this 
sort  was  made  a  ground  of  attack  from 
night  to  night,  he  was  anxious  to  place  tt 
in  its  real  light,  and  he  believed  he  placed 
these  attacks,  which  tended  to  sacrifice  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country,  imperil 
peace  with  Franco  and  therefore  with 
Europe,  in  their  real  light  when  he  stated 
that  they  were  made  for  a  party  object,  of 
which  a  great  party  ought  to  be  ashamed. 
Mr.  LIDDELL  said,  he  was  prepared 
to  answer  the  question  of  the  hon.  Memhtr 
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for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright),  and  in  doing 
80  he  belieYed  he  would  be  giving  expres- 
sion to  A  feeling  which  prevailed  among  a 
largd  portion  of  the  House.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  asked  what  they  were  pre- 
pskred  to  do  in  reference  to  that  question  of 
Savoy  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Liddell)  had  to  reply 
that  he  for  one  was  not  prepared  to  take 
the  course  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
marked  out  fur  himself — namely,  to  treat 
the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France  with  a 
pusillanimous  indifference,  if  with  nothing 
more.  It  was  very  convenient  for  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Bright)  to  evade  the 
main  point  of  this  question,  but  the  fact 
was  that  England  stood  pledged  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  Switzerland,  and  that 
independence  was  seriously  endangered  by 
the  proposed  annexation.  He  rose,  how- 
ever, principally  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
bis  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Sunderland 
(Mr.  Lindsay)  not  to  accept  the  offer  which 
had  been  made  to  him  by  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  given  notice  of  an  Amendment 
in  the  third  Article  of  the  Treaty  ;  but  if 
his  hon.  Friend  were  to  accede  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  noble  Lord  he  would  find 
himself  placed  very  much  in  the  position 
of  the  man  who  shut  the  stable  door  when 
the  steed  was  gone,  for  his  Motion  would 
be  fixed  fur  some  day  after  the  House  had 
given  its  assent  to  the  Treaty.  He  did  not 
wish  in  any  way  to  endanger  the  success 
of  the  Treaty  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  eminently  advant- 
ageons  to  this  country;  but  he  was  anxious 
that  the  third  Article,  which  would  sub- 
ject British  shipping  to  an  unjust  charge, 
should  be  discussed  by  the  House  under 
the  circumstances  which  would  afford  them 
the  best  chance  of  obtaining  its  altera- 
tion. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  :  The  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Bright)  has  entirely  misunderstood 
what  fell  from  my  hon.  Friend  near  mo 
(Mr.  S.  FitzGerald).  The  hon.  Xlembcr 
has  imputed  to  Gentlemeji  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  that,  for  a  party  object,  they  are 
desirous  of  catching  at  this  question  of 
Savoy  in  order  to  expel  the  Ministry  from 
their  places.  Now,  I  think  he  will  see 
upon  reflection  that  that  imputation  is  not 
one  which  he  ought  to  have  made.  How 
has  this  difficulty  arisen  ?  Has  it  been 
created  by  any  act  of  those  around  me  ? 
By  DO  means.  The  person  who  jeopar- 
iKies  the  peace  of  Europe  is  he  who  does 
not  respect  the  faith  of  treaties — who  says 
that  geograpfaioally  he  is  entitled  to  one 


country,  and  that  logically  he  is  entitled 
to  another.  That  is  the  argument  in 
reference  to  Savoy  and  Nice.  Does  any 
imputation  rest  on  the  Foreign  Secretary  ? 
No.  I  have  only  looked  into  these  de- 
spatches ;  but  as  far  as  I  have  read  them 
I  think  that  they  reflect  honour  upon  the 
noble  Lord,  and  that  throughout  the  cor- 
respondence he  has  asserted  the  interests 
of  peace,  the  interests  of  his  country,  and 
the  interests  of  Europe.  But  our  object 
is,  in  accordance  with  the  noble  Lord's  own 
speech  the  other  evening,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Ministry  by  expressing 
clearly  and  distinctly  the  opinion  of  Parlia- 
ment, not  as  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Bright) 
supposes,  upon  the  internal  affairs  of 
France,  but  upon  an  intended  encroach- 
ment by  one  Power  on  the  territories  of 
another  country,  guaranteed  to  that  other 
country  by  the  faith  of  treaties.  The 
effect  of  such  an  expression  of  opinion  by 
Parliament,  as  I  believe,  will  be  not  to 
create  war,  but  to  prevent  it;  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  wholly  mistook  what  my  hon. 
Friend  said,  because,  when  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  Parliament  would  protest 
against  annexation,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
should  recollect  that  a  protest  is  not  war, 
but  a  substitute  for  war.  For  example, 
when  the  French  army  marched  into  Swit- 
zerland, the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  protested, 
but  we  did  not  go  to  war.  And  I  venture 
to  say  that,  if  a  distinct  and  manly  protest 
be  made  by  England  and  the  other  great 
Powers  of  Europe  against  this  first  at- 
tempt to  violate  the  treaties  which  gua- 
rantee the  peace  of  Europe,  that  protest 
will  be  attended  with  better  results  than 
even  the  manful  despatches  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary.  The  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Bright)  was  therefore  rash 
in  his  imputation  upon  my  hon.  Friend 
and  the  Gentlemen  near  me,  who  aro 
desirous  to  maintain  peace,  bat  at  the  same 
time  are  desirous  to  preserve  the  faith  of 
treaties  and  the  honour  of  their  country. 
Mr.  BBRNAL  OSBORNE  :  I  will  not 
attempt  to  impugn  the  motives  of  tho  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  S.  FitzGerald).  His  motives 
may  bo  pure  and  honourable,  but  I  do  take 
upon  myself  to  question  the  discretion  of 
his  speech.  When  an  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  occupied  the  position  of  Under  Score* 
tary  for  Foreign  Affairs  makes  siich  a 
speech  respecting  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  highly 
hidiscreet  and  very  much  to  be  deprecated. 
What  must  be  the  effect  produced  on  the 
highly  inflammatory  susceptibilities  of  the 
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French  people  when  ibey  liear  of  sudi  ob- 
lervntionB  mnde,  nmid  the  dieert  of  hia 
party,  bj  a  Genlienifln  who  has  hold  bo 
high  a  position  ?  I  do  not  believe  the 
right  hon,  GcntlciuDn  (Mr.  Disraeli)  in- 
apired  him  with  that  speech,  or  thnt  he 
approvet  of  the  slatenient*  eipreascd  in  it, 
for  the  right  hon.  Oentleninn  u  far  too 
■ensible  of  the  value  of  the  French  allianoe; 
and  tho  right  hon.  Gentlemaa  who  has  just 
spoken  also  lecs  so  fuHj  tho  indiBcielion  of 
the  speech  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain  it  B<iva_y  to  the  stttiBfaclion  of  ihia 
House  nnd  of  our  neighbours  aurosa  the 
water.  But  if  we  nre  every  night  to  be 
making  ihia  an  opportunity  for  discu^ing 
tho  affairs  of  the  Fi-ench  Governtiient  and 
of  Sardinia,  what  is  to  come  of  it?  Are 
we  to  lay  bold  of  this  Commercial  Treaty, 
which  is  meant  to  be  one  of  nraily,  and 
tiini  it,  instead,  into  h  sonroe  of  war  ?  By 
the  course  you  aro  pursuing  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  you  are  laying  (he  foundaliona  of 
enniily  between  tho  two  countries.  Aa  to 
the  policy  of  nnneiation,  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  views  of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Bright).  I  think  ha  made  that  speech 
under  some  momentary  irritation,  and  I' 
am  Buro  that  after  consideration  has  led 
him  to  repent  of  many  of  those  sentiments. 
If,  however,  the  question  may  be  regarded 
from  nnolhcr  point  of  view,  let  us,  when 
the  proper  time  arrives  for  doing  so,  give 
it  a  calni,  candid,  and  open  discussion;  but 
do  not  let  lis  have  hon.  Members  rising 
and  giving  utterance,  night  after  nigiit, 
upon  the  mere  witlidrawaj  of  a  Motion,  to 
such  irritating  senttoienls.  1  heard  with 
great  pleftBuro  the  Bpecch  made  the  other 
night  by  the  hon.  BHronet  (Sir  R.  Peel), 
It  was  a  speech  distingnishcd  by  a  slrnin 
of  eloquence  such  as  is  seldom  henrd  with- 
in these  walls,  and  I  trust  (bat  we  shall 
often  hear  the  hon.  Baronet  again,  but  1 
also  hope  that  to  eloquence  he  will  Join 
diBcre(ion,  and  will  not  oti  every  possible 
occasion  make  Savoy  the  staple  of  debate 
in  this  House.  I  have  confidence  in  tlic 
■  ■"  '  '  "'  "  'gn  Secretary.  From 
'ight  hon.  Gentleman 
)uld  seem  that  we  nil 
I  Loi'd  is  conducting 
.(Tuirs  with  judgmi'nt 
t  us,  then,  assist  liini 
we  able— namely,  by 
!ct  in  this  House  ns 
m,  but  (o  strcnglheii 
iating.  Without  im- 
I  of  ho'i.  Gentlemen 
House  nut  tu  bo  led 


away  by  any  auti-Gallican  feeling,  and  not 
lo  mix  up  tliia  Savoy  question  with  the 
Commei-cial  Treaty,  which  we  have  a  fair 
prospect  of  debating  on  Thursday  evening. 
Mu.  ROEBUCK:  Not  being  of  any 
party  whatever.  I  think  I  may  reply  to 
(he  question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dir-' 
roingham  (Mr.  Bright),  why  we  mil  nptlie 
(wo  subjects  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  and 
Savoy.  For  tho  Treaty  of  Commerce  no 
man  is  more  anxious  than  I  nni  ;  but,  at 
(he  same  time,  I  have  my  own  opinioa 
about  the  aune:tation  of  Savoy.  I  «ill 
(ell  the  hon.  Gentleman,  then,  why  «c 
connect  Die  two.  With  tho  internal  affnirt 
of  Franco  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The 
French  place  whom  they  please  at  the  head 
of  their  Government,  They  present  him 
to  the  world,  and  with  him  we  negotiate. 
It  is,  therefore,  (he  duty  of  England  to 
negotiate  with  the  present  Emperor  of  the 
French.  We  do  not  ask  bow  he  cams  lo 
the  Tlirone.  We  do  not  ask  what  is  his 
ohoracter.  We  do  not,  when  negotiating 
with  liim,  espresB  what  we  think  of  the 
man.  All  iheee  questions  must  enter  into 
our  minds  ;  but  we  negotiate  with  him 
canilidly,  freely,  honeBtly.  though  we  have 
our  onn  opinion  as  (0  the  result  of  thst 
negotiation.  Now  being,  as  I  said,  of  no 
party,  and  not  being  a  Government  official, 
I  think  it  my  duty  on  the  present  occasion, 
simply  as  a  representative  of  the  people  of 
Englond,  lo  state  frankly  what  I  accept  as 
the  result  of  the  Commercial  Treaty,  sup- 
posing it  had  passed.  Willi  (be  great 
people  of  France  I  liave  tho  u)ost  carncsl 
desire  to  mointain  the  must  friendly  rela- 
tions. I  believe  it  is  for  the  happiness 
of  mankind  that  tbcie  two  great  nationt 
should  bo  upon  rolatious  of  amity.  Asths 
French  nation  has  chosen  its  gorcrner, 
with  him  1  am  quite  prepared  to  deal  ;  but 
Ixiannot  help  forming  my  own  coucluBions 
as  to  tlie  result  of  this  negotiation.  Tbe 
result  of  this  negotiation  will,  I  believe, 
very  much  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  man  with  whom  we  have  (o  deal.  Nov, 
what  does  that  man  do  f  Upon  this  oees- 
aiou  I  am  nut  simply  tu  consider  what  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  calls  the 
douger  of  the  question.  I  have  to  consider 
the  lionour  of  England.  I  say  that  if  at 
this  time  wo  did  not  speak  our  minds,  wo 
should  be  truckling  to  thu  Emperor  of  tlie 
French.  We  should  not  be  the  England 
which  1  believe  wu  are.  I  say  that  this 
man  even  now  when  he  is  entering  into 
friendly  relations  with  us,  is  breaking  all 
tho  treaties  we  hare  made,  and  is  outing 
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dishonour  upon  England  by  making  it  ap- 
pear that  we  nre  his  friends,  while  he  is 
doing  a  disgraceful  and  dishonourable  net. 
[*•  Oh,  oh!"]  I  do  not  mince  my  lan- 
guage. I  do  not  fear  that  man,  but  I 
have  a  foar  lest  England  be  thought  to 
truckle  to  him.  What  is  he  doing  ?  He 
invites  us  to  enter  into  friendly  intercourse. 
To  that  inyitation  I  willingly  accede.  I 
think  he  has  done  boldly  by  so  doing.  1 
think  he  has  acted  doubly  boldly,  when, 
having  quarrelled  with  his  priests,  he  ven- 
tures to  quarrel  with  his  Prohibitionists  at 
the  same  time.  But  he  has  done  a  bolder 
act.  At  the  same  time  that  he  invites 
England  to  be  his  friend,  he  seeks  to  break 
the  treaties  which  England  has  made.  He 
talks  of  acquiring  les  versants  des  Alpes, 
If  I  understand  what  that  means,  he  will 
go  still  further.  The  man  who  talks  of 
geographical  reasons  for  wishing  to  ap- 
proach the  Alps,  may  for  the  same  reasons 
desire  to  approach  the  Rhine.  And  so,  if 
we  now  stand  by  with  *•  bated  breath" 
^hile  he  approaches  the  Alps,  wo  shall  by- 
and-by  see  him  acquire  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia,  and  crush  Belgium  in 
his  grasp.  What  shall  we  do  then  ?  We 
shall  be  driven  to  do  that  which  we  ought 
to  do  now,  and  proclaim  boldly  that  we 
think  it  would  bo  dishonourable  to  do  that 
which  he  is  about  to  do.  I  do  not  ask  for 
war  ;  I  know  there  is  pugnacity  at  the 
bottom  t)f  all  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham does.  When  I  say  I  do  not  wish 
to  Bght  he  laughs  at  me.  But,  Sir,  there 
is  something  in  the  grave  and  solemn  de- 
claration of  a  great  people  like  the  people 
of  England  even  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  must  regard.  I  have  known  the 
time  when  a  declaration  of  this  House 
stopped  him  short  in  his  career.  I  think 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  remember  that  time.  I  recollect 
the  time  when  this  House  was  solicited  to 
alter  the  legislation  of  England  to  please 
him.  This  House  refused  to  consent  to 
that.  We  stopped  him  short  in  his  career 
then,  and  what  has  been  his  course  since 
then  ?  During  the  Italian  war,  and  after 
it,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  did  all  he 
could  to  make  friends  with  the  despoto  of 
Europe,  and  all  he  could  to  throw  off  the 
English  alliance.  Why  do  I  say  that  ?  I 
,  take  the  expression  of  opinion  in  the  press 
of  France  to  be  the  expression  of  the  Em« 
pcror's  opinions.  Having  failed  to  win  the 
friendship  of  the  despots  of  Europe,  he  fell 
back  upon  his  old  Ally,  and  then  he  silenced 
by  one  blow  the  press  of  France.  [•*  Oh !  "] 


Hon.  Gentlemen  may  cry  •*  Oh,**  but  is 
that  not  true  ?  Did  he  not  iasue  his^(, 
and  did  not  all  the  insolence  and  all  the 
impertinence  against  England  at  once 
cease  ?  Aye,  I  have  faith  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  although  some  may 
be  base  enough  to  truckle  to  an  Em- 
peror; and  I  am  sure  this  House  of  Com- 
mons will  maintain  the  character,  the  dig- 
nity, and  the  honour  of  England.  To  go 
back  to  what  I  was  saying  : — the  Emperor 
of  the  French  turned  round,  and  again 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  his  old  Ally. 
We  were  sworn  friends  again,  but  I  cannot 
forget  what  that  phase  of  that  man's  life 
disclosed.  ["  Question  !**]  You  may  not 
like  what  I  say,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
question  for  us  to  consider.  I  say,  what 
are  we  to  do  ?  Are  we  at  once,  and  with- 
out consideration,  to  accede  to  this  Treaty 
of  Commerce  ?  I  am  most  anxious  at 
once  to  close  with  this  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce if  we  can.  But  I  would  not  close 
with  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  appear  to  sanc- 
tion the  proceedings'^  of  the  Emperor  of 
the 'French  in  the  annexation  of  Savoy. 
Therefore,  I  say  the  consideration  of  this 
question  ought  to  be  deferred  until  the 
House  has  had  an  opportunity  of  declaring 
its  opinion  as  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy. 
I  am  quite  sure  a  large  majority  of  the 
House  would  at  once  adopt  the  honourable 
language  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  London  and  declare  itself  hostile  to  that 
annexation.  And  here  I  must  say,  if  the 
noble  Lord  will  permit  me,  that  I  think 
the  honour  of  England  is  quite  safe  in  his 
hands — that  his  language  has  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  the  people,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  declared  his  honest 
feelings  upon  this  matter.  I  call  upon  the 
House  of  Commons  to  say  what  the  noble 
Lord  has  said,  and  to  declare  its  opinion 
upon  this  matter  before  we  say  that  we 
are  willing  to  enter  into  a  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce between  the  two  nations.  I  only 
ask  the  House  to  do  that,  and  then  when  it 
has  declared  the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  be 
against  the  honour  and  dignity  of  England 
to  say  to  France,  ••  If  you  will  enter  into 
negotiations,  we  wish  to  have  peace  and 
content  between  the  two  countries,  and 
we  will  even  sacrifice  our  feelings  to  gain 
that  end," 

Mr.  CONINGHAM  said,  that  although 
for  one  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  truckle 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  he  felt  bound 
to  protest  against  the  use  of  such  language 
as  they  had  just  listened  to  as  applied  to 
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the  ruler  of  a  friendl;  nation.  He  knew 
that  the  longutge  applied  id  that  House  to 
the  Emperor  was  in  France  conitdercil  to 
bo  the  expreasiim  of  llie  BculimentK  of  tliat 
House  towards  the  PreBoli  nntion.  Nothing 
could  bo  more  injurious  to  the  iiitereits  of 
both  nations,  more  injurious  to  the  in- 
tereslB  of  civiliiation.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  profesied  now  great  aympathy  for 
Savoy,  li'it  wliea  Poland  was  divided,  when 
Cracow  wns  absorbed,  when  the  Ruaaians 
marched  into  Hungary,  he  did  not  re- 
member there  «raa  any  protest  on  the  psrt 
of  tlie  great  CouserTatire  l)QrLy,  The  nn- 
ucxntioii  of  Savojr  was  a  question  in  wliioh 
England  had  an  interest,  but  if  the  dis- 
tricts contiguous  to  Switzerland  wrro  to  be 
given  lu  that  republic  he  thought  that  ar- 
rangement would  DiHcb  modify  the  views 
which  would  otherwise  be  entertained  of 
the  proposed  transaction.  Ho  would  add 
that  the  whole  discusiion  that  erening  had 
been  of  a  most  irregular  character,  and  he 
earnestly  deprecated  the  repetition  of  son- 
limenlB  wliich  he  beliered  ivcre  calculated 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  distrust  aud  hoslitit; 
between  the  two  most  civilized  countries 
of  the  world. 

LoBD  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  if  any 
hon.  Geaileman  in  this  House  thought  it 
necessary  to  propose  for  considernlion  iho 
whole  question  of  Savoy,  to  find  fault  with 
the  mode  in  which  that  question  lias  been 
trvnted  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  or  to 
lake  the  matter  entirely  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  present  Gorernment,  that  would  be 
an  intelligible  and,  may  be,  a  useful  course 
of  proceeding.  It  may  be  that  tre  have 
epoken  too  tamely  upon  the  subject,  that 
men  of  higher  aljilities  and  mure  animated 
apirit  may  he  ablo  by  the  use  of  other 
language  to  deter  the  Government  of 
France  frum  proceeding  in  any  way  with 
the  annexation  of  Savoy.  Those  who 
could  succeed  in  persuading  the  House  to 
adopt  that  view  might  take  the  plnce  of 
those  who  have  liiihorto  conducted  the 
negotiations  and  proceed  to  put  ilieir  views 
in  practice.    But  there  ia  one  course  which 
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it  the  person  whom  the  Freodi 
lajorities  have  chosen  to  rult 
a  ruler  whom  we  must  dis- 
whom  we  ought  to  be  per- 
pared.  That  ooiirse  must  tend 
to  alienate  the  two  countries,  and  to  bring 
about  at  length  a  total  rupture  of  amicabla 
relations.  Now,  I  am  sorry  to  say  ihtt 
that  is  a  course  which  some  hon.  GenOemea 
think  it  convenient  to  take,  and  I  must  or 
this  occasion  a<k  them  really  to  coma  to 
some  definite  Resolution  as  to  what  lliey 
themselves  propose  by  their  speeches  on 
this  question.  What  has  happened  is  this, 
— I  must  Bgnin  slate  it  as  the  matter  bai 
been  su  prominently  brought  forward,— ll 
appears  tliat  when  there  was  a  discustioa 
between  France  and  Sardinia — when  there 
was  a  measure  of  concert  arranged  between 
them  with  respect  to  the  defence  of  Sar- 
dinia against  Austria — some  quesiion  ws> 
raised,  or  some  conversation  passed,  on  the 
subject  of  annexing  Savoy  to  France.  Tlit 
war  began  ;  the  war  ended  with  the  an- 
nexation of  Lomliardy  to  Sardinia,  and 
with  no  further  conquest  on  the  part  of 
Fratice.  It  was  understood,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  preliniioaty  treaty  of  Villafranca 
and  the  subsequent  treaty  of  Zurich,  the 
Grnnd  Dukes  of  Tuscany  and  Modenawere 
to  return  to  their  dominions ;  that  At 
Pope  was  again  to  have  possession  of  iha 
Romagna  ;  and  that  Lonibardy  alone  was 
to  be  the  prize  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
The  Emperor  of  France  waa  the  man  trho 
promoted  that  arrangement,  and  did  sU 
he  could  to  bring  it  to  a  euccessfid  result; 
and  it  was  fully  uudersiood  that  in  that 
cnse  there  wonld  be  no  quesiion  of  llio 
annexation  of  Savoy.  Well,  that  arran^ 
ment  did  not  please  the  Italian  people; 
the  Emperor  of  France  said  ho  would  not 
use  force  to  coerce  their  inclinations  ;  and 
these  inelinati 
of  tlieir  living 
of   Sardinia. 

wiien  it  was  tolerably  c lee 
be  the  probable  result,  saia,  it  was  aeei> 
able  fur  the  security  of  France  that  she 
should  have  Iho  slopes  of  the  Alps  ibat 
lay  towards  France,  nnd  thot  she  should 
have  her  frontier  strengthened.  Ou  that 
question  Uer  Majesty's  Qovcrnraeot  dif- 
fered wiih  tho  Euipeitir  of  France  ;  and  I 
will  say  for  myself  that  I  never  for  a  mo- 
ment  concealed  mir  opinions  upon  it  IVoni 
the  Emperor  of  France,  J  naa  not  want- 
ing in  telling  him,  frankly  and  plainly,  what 
our  opinions  were  of  that  auaexatioQ,  and 
what  ware  the  oooaequencM   wfaiob  we 


evidently  in  f«rc.ur 

e  rule  of  the  Kinj 

mperor   of   France, 

r  that  such  would 
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feared  might  follow  in  Europe  from  carry- 
ing it  into  practical  effect.  But  other 
Powers  have  to  take  their  part.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  took  his  part  so 
far  that  he  declared  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  both  through  his  own  Am- 
bassador and  through  his  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  that  he  would  not  proceed 
to  that  annexation  without  consdtting  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe.  It  might  bo 
feared  that  by  a  sudden  military  occupation 
he  might  seise  the  capita]  of  Savoy  and 
the  passes  of  the  Alps  ;  but  he  has  de- 
clared in  the  face  of  all  Europe  that  he 
will  not  so  proceed.  Those  other  Powers 
to  which  he  has  referred  have  to  be  con- 
sulted. We  have  told  him  frankly  our  sen- 
timents on  the  subject,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  we  could  have  done  so  in  language 
stronger  or  more  direct.  But  the  question 
remains  still  to  be  decided  in  what  wav  the 
other  Powers  of  Europe  will  be  consulted. 
Will  they  be  asked  to  give  their  opinion  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  French?  Will  it  be 
expected  by  the  French  Government  that 
if  those  Powers  maintain  objections  to  this 
annexation,  they  will  speak  out  on  the  sub- 
ject? All  I  can  say  is,  that  hitherto  they 
have  not  done  so.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  spoken  out  on  the  subject,  as  has 
also  the  British  Parliament:  and  the  Bri- 
tish public,  and  I  may  say  all  Europe,  will 
soon  know  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
spoken.  But  the  other  Powers  have  not 
yet  spoken;  I  cannot  doubt  what  the  opin- 
ion of  those  Powers  is  on  the  subject  in 
question,  but  I  doubt  in  what  way  they  will 
express  themselves.  Now»  is  it  at  such  a 
moment,  let  me  ask,  and  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject, that  the  House  of  Commons  will  con- 
sent, day  after  day,  to  listen  to  va^ue  dis- 
cussions founded  on  no  definite  Resolution? 
It  is  my  persuasion— I  may  be  totally  mis- 
taken on  that  point,  because  other  circum- 
stances may  occur  to  disappoint  any  such 
prophecy — but  my  persuasion  is  that  if  the 
language  of  disapproval  is  held  in  Berlin,  is 
held  in  Vienna,  and  is  held  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, that  this  project  of  annexation  will 
not  be  persevered  in.  I  have  said  we  do 
not  know  as  yet  in  what  language  those 
great  Powers  will  express  themselves.  Nay, 
more;  the  very  Power  which  is  most  inte- 
rested in  this  question — the  Government 
of  Sardinia  itself — has  not  yet  spoken  on 
this  subject.  The  Members  of  this  House 
and  the  public  may  have  seen  two  de- 
spatches ivhioh  have  appeared  in  tho 
Monkeur,  and  have  since  been  reproduced 
iu  the  newspapers  hcrOi  which  contain  * 


project  for  the  settlement  of  Italy,  sug- 
gested by  France,  and  one  of  which  de- 
spatches ends  by  stating  that  in  case  that 
project  were  adopted  it  would  still  be  ne« 
cessary,  for  the  security  of  the  frontiers  of 
France,  to  add  Savoy  to  the  dominions  of 
the  Emperor.  That  question  concerns 
Sardinia  more  than  any  other  Power  in  tlio 
world.  The  province  to  be  annexed  is 
naturally  the  part  of  his  dominions  of 
which  the  King  of  Sardinia  must  he  the 
most  proud;  it  is  the  country  in  which  his 
house  arose;  and  in  the  course  of  time  it 
has  numbered  among  its  people  many  of  the 
most  gallant  and  skilful  of  officers  and  many 
of  the  bravest  of  men,  who  fought  to  main- 
tain the  rights  and  power  of  his  family,  and 
who  by  their  deeds  have  adorned  the  page 
of  history.  The  King  of  Sardinia  must, 
therefore,  be  much  interested  in  that  pro- 
vince. Yet,  while  the  Government  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia  have  answered  at  great 
length,  and  with  much  detail,  so  much  of 
the  French  proposal  as  relates  to  Italy, 
with  regard  to  Savoy,  Count  Cavour  has 
said  that  ho  reserves  that  as  the  subject  for 
a  separate  despatch,  and  that  he  will  treat 
it  very  soon  in  that  separate  despatch, 
which  he  will  communicate  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  France.  Then,  I  say  again,  when 
the  Power  most  of  all  interested  in  this 
question  has  not  yet  decided  in  what  way 
it  will  act,  that  this  is  not  the  moment  in 
which  we  should  come  to  a  precipitate  con- 
clusion. But  this  r  will  say,  that  whatever 
may  be  said  with  respect  to  Savoy,  my 
opinion  is  that  the  Treaty  of  Commerce 
with  France  is  destined,  if  it  obtains  the 
approbation  of  the  Parliament  of  this 
country,  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship between  the  two  nations,  to  increase 
the  wealth  and  stimulate  the  industry  of 
both,  and  that  by  thus  giving  a  greater 
number  of  our  own  people  and  a  greater 
number  of  the  people  of  France  an  interest 
in  the  blessings  of  peace  we  shall  delay, 
perhaps  prevent,  that  calamity  of  war 
which,  I  think,  it  is  the  business  of  every 
European  statesman  to  use  his  utmost 
efforts  to  avert.  With  these  convictions  I 
shall  be  ready,  without  entering  into  this 
question  of  Savoy,  to  give  my  earnest 
support  to  the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Byng) 
whenever  he  may  bring  that  Motion  for- 
ward; and  when  he  does  so,  I  trust  the 
House  will  consider  the  question  of  tho 
Treaty  of  Commerce  as  the  main  subject 
of  our  deliberations.  Is  there  anything,  I 
ask,  connected  with  this  question  of  Savoy 
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to  prevent  our  strengthening  those  rein  lions 
which  already  exist  with  Franco  hy  ties  of 
commerce?  I  believe  there  ia  not,  for  nij 
part.  I  cannot  understand  the  part  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Slieffield  (Mr.  Roe- 
buck) takes  in  this  matter.  I  cannot  ima- 
gine anything  more  pernicious  than  to  in- 
dulge in  invective  on  such  a  subject  against 
a  neighbouring  Sovereign  without  any  de- 
finite object.  If  we  have  to  bring  forward 
at  a  future  time  the  question  of  Savoy, 
after  having  disposed  of  coals  ond  other 
matters  of  commerce  germane  to  the 
Treaty,  do  not  let  hon.  Gentlemen  confine 
themselves  to  those  general  terms  of  solemn 
protest.  The  hon.  Member  for  Horsham 
(Mr.  S.  FitzGerald)  says  we  are  to  make 
a  solemn  protest.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  that?  I  can  understand  the  rest  of 
the  great  Powers  telling  the  Emperor  of 
France,  in  a  manner  perfectly  friendly, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  manner  per- 
fectly firm,  that  this  annexation  would 
alarm  Europe,  and  that  the  additional 
territory  he  would  gain  would  be  as  nothing 
to  the  consequences  it  might  entail  upon 
him.  I  can  understand  that  being  said  by 
the  Powers  of  Europe  in  terms  which  would 
give  it  due  force.  But  I  can  understand 
nothing  by  "  a  solemn  protest"  but  this — 
••  We  offer  our  Resolution  ;  accept  it,  and 
we  will  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  you ; 
refuse  it,  and  we  shall  go  to  war !  *'  I  can- 
not imagine  the  great  Powers  of  Europe 
going  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  with 
"  a  solemn  protest'*  and  then  remaining 
contented  with  a  flat  refusal.  It  dods  not 
appear  to  me,  therefore,  that  that  is  a 
course  likely  to  lead  to  peace,  or  one 
calculated  to  prevent  theEmperor  of  France 
carrying  out  the  object  ho  has  in  view.  It 
does  not  appear  that  when  the  hon.  Mem> 
her  (Mr.  S.  FitzGerald)  was  in  ofiice  any 
great  concern  was  felt  on  this  subject.  The 
Earl  uf  Malmesbury  was  informed,  as  I 
am  told,  at  the  time  that  there  was  a  story 
going  about — said  to  rest  on  authority — 
of  an  agreement  between  France  and  Sar- 
dinia for  the  cession  of  Savoy.  When  I 
was  told  of  it  I  said  to  my  informant  ho 
should  go  to  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury.  It 
did  appear  that  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury 
directed  Earl  Cowley  to  make  inquiry  on 
the  subject,  but  in  doing  so  he  mixed  it  up 
with  several  other  matters.  Earl  Cowley 
replied  that  ho  had  asked  Count  Walewski 
about  these  several  matters,  and  that 
Count  Walewski  did  not  make  any  ob- 
servation with  regard  to  the  territorial 
question.     If  the  Karl  of  Malmesbury  had 

Lord  John  Russell 


been  very  serious  on  this  subject,  he  would 
surely  have  written  again  to  Earl  Cowley, 
and  would  not  have  been  content  with  Earl 
Cuwloy  saying  that  Count  Walewski  had 
made  no  observation  on  the  territorial 
question.  He  'would  have  asked  of  Earl 
Cowley,  "Do  they  deny  what  is  alleged  with 
respect  to  Savoy  ?  or,  if  they  ever  enter- 
tained it,  have  they  given  it  up?*'  If  I 
had  been  in  office  and  Earl  Cowley  had 
written  to  me  that  he  had  received  an  un- 
satisfactory answer,  I  should  certainly  have 
asked  him  to  put  the  question  again.  But 
this  extreme  zeal  which  we  now  see  on 
the  subject — a  zeal  which  I  must  say,  with 
all  respect  for  the  hon.  Gentleman,  goes 
beyond  the  mark,  because  it  tends  to  en- 
danger the  continuance  of  tho  peaceful 
relations  that  exist  between  the  two  coun- 
tries— is  a  newborn  zeal,  which  the  hon. 
(jentleman  did  not  exhibit  when  he  was  in 
office.  I  wish  to  maintain  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Queen  and  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  Parliament,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  irritating  discussions  and  im- 
putations cast  upon  the  French  Govern- 
ment which  are  not  to  lead  to  any  practical 
result  or  vote  of  the  House  can  in  any  way 
contribute  to  that  object.  There  was  a 
discussion,  the  newspapers  told  ns,  some 
evenings  ago  in  the  other  House  qf  Parlia- 
ment on  this  subject.  I  read  with  great 
pleasure  the  various  speeches  said  to  have 
been  made  on  that  occasion  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  different  parties.  It  appears  to  me 
that  they  expressed  in  a  grave  and  solemn 
way  their  opinions  upon  this  question,  and, 
if  the  House  of  Commons  comes  to  give 
its  opinion  on  the  same  question,  I  trust  it 
will  do  so  in  the  same  spirit.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
delighted  the  House  the  other  night  with 
his  eloquence,  aud  the  language  he  em- 
ployed was  such  as  became  the  gravity  of 
the  subject ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  use 
of  exciting  and  irritating  language  and 
casting  imputations  on  foreign  Govern- 
ments will  add  nothing  to  the  dignity  of 
this  House,  and  nothing  to  the  security  of 
the  peace  of  Europe. 

Loud  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  the  noble 
Lord  had,  unintentionally  he  was  sure,  done 
injustice  to  his  predecessors  in  office.  The 
noble  Lord  had  informed  the  House  that 
the  h'arl  of  Malmesbury  on  hearing  the 
rumour  of  a  treaty  between  France  and 
Sardinia  had  contented  himself  with  in- 
structing  Earl  Cowley  to  demand  an  ex- 
planation from  tho  Government  of  France, 
and  that  upon  Earl  Cowley  stating   tliat 
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Count  Walewski  gave  no  answer  whate?er 
to  hb  application,  tlie  Earl  of  Malmesbury 
allowed  the  matter  to  rest  tbcrc.  Now, 
the  noble  Lord,  speaking  from  memory, 
had  forgotten  the  state  of  tho  facts,  and 
had — unintentionally,  no  doubt — misstated 
them.  The  late  GoTemmcnt-did  not  allow 
the  matter  to  drop,  in  the  way  stated  by 
the  noble  Lord,  but  obtained  from  the 
French  GoTemment  a  positive  contradic- 
tion of  the  rumour  that  Earl  Cowley  had 
been  instructed  to  bring  before  them.  He 
hoped  therefore  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
take  tho  earliest  opportunity  of  unsaying 
what,  from  momentary  forgetfulness,  he 
had  stated  to  the  House  on  this  subject. 
With  reference  to  tho  question  immediately 
before  the  House,  he  could  not  reconcile 
the  tone  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech  that 
night  with  the  one  which  he  had  delivered 
on  Friday  evening.  The  noble  Lord  on 
Friday  invited  the  co-operation  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  protest  he 
was  making  against  tho  proposed  annexa- 
tion of  Savoy;  but  on  the  present  occasion 
he  understood  him  to  deprecate  discussion 
in  that  House,  and  that,  too,  while  he 
seemed  to  approve  the  discussions  which 
took  place  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  noble  Lord  objected  to  what 
he  called  a  precipitate  judgment  on  the 
part  of  that  House ;  but  those  who,  like 
the  hoii.  Member  for  Sheffield  and  himself, 
held  that  tho  Commercial  Treaty  ought 
not  to  receive  tho  final  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment till  some  deliberate  expression  of  its 
opinion  was  given  on  this  most  momentous 
of  all  the  questions  of  the  day,  found  that 
the  noble  Lord  himself  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  tho  view  they  took  in  the  first 
despatch  he  wrote  on  the  subject  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty.  In  that  despatch  the 
noble  Lord  gave  special  prominence  to  the 
importance  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  in  a 
European  and  political  sense,  though  now 
he  wished  them  to  look  at  it  simply  on  com 
mercial  grounds.      The  noble  Lord  said  : — 

'*  Ita  general  tendency  would  be  to  lay  broad 
and  deep  foundations  in  common  interest  and  in 
friendly  intercourse  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
amicable  relations  that  so  happily  exist  between 
the  two  countries ;  and,  while  thus  making  a  pro- 
Tision  for  the  future,  which  would  progressively 
become  more  and  more  solid  and  efficacious,  its 
signifieanoe  at  the  present  moment,  when  the 
condition  of  some  parts  of  the  Continent  is  criti- 
cal, would  be  at  once  understood,  and  would 
powerfully  reassure  the  public  mind  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe." 

After  this  announcement  on  the  part  of 
the  ttoble  Lord,  how  wns  it  possible  for 
him  now  to  ask  Parliament  to  dissever,  in 


their  consideration  of  this  question,  the 
Commercial  Treaty  and  the  *'  critical  con- 
dition of  some  parts  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe?**  Would  he  deny  that  the  con- 
dition of  some  parts  of  Europe  was  at  thia 
moment  ** critical?'*  And  was  the  noble 
Jjord  entitled  to  ask  them  to  refrain  from 
giving  an  opinion  on  the  causes  that  led  to 
this  critical  condition  of  certain  portions 
of  Europe  before  their  assent  was  given 
to  the  Treaty  which  the  noble  Lord  said 
would  enable  France  and  England  to  lay 
deep  the  foundations  of  a  common  interest 
and  a  friendly  intercourse?  The  noble 
Lord  4)bjected  to  what  he  seemed  to  think 
were  teasing  repetitions  of  the  debate  on 
the  subject  of  Savoy.  Everybody  would 
agree  with  the  noble  Lord  that  they  ought 
to  discuss  the  question  in  a  fair  and  legiti« 
mate  manner,  but  he  and  those  around 
him  thought  that  that  discussion  should 
take  precedence  of  the  one  in  reference  to 
the  Treaty,  which,  according  to  the  noble 
Lord  was  to  prove  to  Europe  that  England 
and  France  marched  side  by  side  in  general 
policy. 

Lord  HARRY  VANE  said,  he  thought 
they  would  hardly  accomplish  the  object 
they  all  had  in  view,  namely,  to  deprecate 
the  annexation  of  Savoy  to  France,  if  they 
coupled  that  subject  with  the  commercial 
Treaty.  And  if  it  were  declared  that 
Parliament  would  not  assent  to  the  latter 
unless  the  Emperor  first  gave  an  asaurance 
that  he  would  not  proceed  with  his  project 
in  regard  to  the  former.  The  country 
was  unanimous  in  the  desire  to  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  that  annexation, 
and  he  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Manners)  in  thinking  that  much  value  was 
to  be  attached  to  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  Parliament  on  the  subject ;  but 
he  could  not  countenance  the  idea  that  any 
advantage  would  attend  the  use  of  violent 
and  vituperative  language  towards  the  hea^ 
of  the  French  Government.  He  agreed 
with  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary 
in  thinking  that  if  this  annexation  was  to 
be  prevented  it  must  be  done  by  the  united 
action  of  Europe,  and  not  by  a  single  pro- 
test of  our  own.  The  House  was  quite 
prepared  to  express  its  disapproval  of  the 
annexation,  but  to  couple  the  two  questions 
together,  as  had  been  proposed,  might 
have  a  most  injurious  effect,  as  leading  to 
an  opinion  in  France  that  the  Parliament 
of  England  were  animated  hy  feelings 
hostile  to  tho  Emperor  of  the  French. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATR  said,  that  as  an 
independent    Member    of    the    Uouse  ho 
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wished  to  point  out  that  tbey  ought  to 
alter  the  course  of  proceeding  they  had 
marked  out.  When  the  treaty  of  1786  was 
negotiated  preliniinary  Resolutions  were 
laid  on  the  table,  so  that  the  House  of 
Commons  of  that  day  had  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  political  bearing  of  the 
proposed  Treaty  independently  uf  its  com- 
mercial  and  financial  phases.  Had  the 
Qdvernment  pursued  thnt  course  on  the 
present  occasion  the  difficulties  the  ob- 
Btacles  of  which  they  now  complained 
would  not  have  arisen.  Instead  of  pursu- 
ing that  course  the  Government  had  pre- 
ferred to  plunge  the  House  into  a  con- 
Bi<ieration  of  the  Treaty  in  a  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  telling  them  they  were 
bound  to  accept  it  by  important  political 
considerations,  yet  defeating  nil  di»oussion 
upon  the  Treaty,  which  involved  these  very 
political  considerations.  It  was  most  un- 
fair on  the  part  of  the  Government,  when 
such  an  eventuality  as  the  proposed  an- 
nexation of  Savoy  was  occuring,  to  ask 
the  House  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
Treaty  without  placing  any  Resolution  be- 
fore them  for  their  consideration.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  said,  ** Perish 
Savoy!  '*  And,  as  if  to  accomplish  the 
object  which  tlie  hon.  Member  seemed  to 
desire,  the  House  was  about  to  enter  into 
commercial  transactions  with  France  affect- 
ing £1,000,000  of  our  revenue,  and  the 
Government  were  offering  whatever  advan- 
tage that  sacrifice  of  revenue  entailed 
as  a  subsidy  to  France?  The  House  of 
Commons  was  perfectly  right  in  demanding 
a  fair  opportunity  of  delibei*ately  stating 
that  if  they  granted  commercial  and  finan- 
cial advantages  to  France  through  a  com- 
mercial Treaty,  they  did  not  do  it  with  a 
view  of  subsidising  France  that  she  might 
crush  the  freedom  of  Savoy.  He  had 
been  delighted  to  hear  the  speech  of  the 
heii.  and  learned  Monibcr  for  Sheffield 
(Mr.  Roebuck).  Some  of  his  expressions 
with  respect  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
were,  perhaps,  too  severe ;  but  he  rejoiced 
to  hear  an  independent  Member  vindicate 
the  right  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
to  put  its  own  interpretation  upon  its  own 
language  and  its  own  acts.  He  would  re- 
peat that,  whatever  the  inconvenienco  might 
be  of  which  the  Government  might  consider 
themselves  entitled  to  compkin,  was  en- 
tirely attributable  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  departed  from  the  precedents  of  tlie 
House.  Due  time  should  have  been  and 
ought  still  to  be  given  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  proposed  address  to  the  Throne,. 
Mr,  JSfewdegate 


Because  they  were  in  danger,  by  basty  ao- 
tion,  of  having  their  friendship  for  Fraiieo 
misinterpreted  into  a  feeling  of  indifference 
to  the  interests  of  Savoy. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  he  only  differed 
from  his  hon.  Friend  who  had  just  spokea 
upon  one  point.     He  went  all  lengths  in 
the  opinion  that  the  House  ought  to  have 
ample  time  for  considering  this  question  of 
Savoy   before  they  accepted   the  Treaty 
with  France.     He  would  even  go  fartbar, 
and  say  that  the  worst  thing  that  cooU 
happen  for  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
England  was  that  the  Treatj  should  ever 
be  ratified  at  all.     But  concurring,  as  bo 
did   cordially,  in   the   strongest  language 
that  could  bo  used  against  such  a  coarse 
being  pursued,  he  as  heartily  deprecated 
the  use  of  personal  language  and  eoarst 
invective.    Such  language  never  hurt  thote 
against  whom  it  was  addressed ;  it  only  ra* 
coiled  upon  those  who  uttered  it;  but  what* 
ever  its  effect  might  be  it  was  discredit- 
able  both  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  to 
the  country  which  they  repreaented.    He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  ia< 
addressed  them,  that  the  Government  ka ' 
only  themselves  to  blame  for  the  diffieoli, 
in   which  they   were  placed;  they  shou* 
have  placed  a  definite  Resolution  before  t' 
House,  and  courted  its  opinion;  bnt,  inst^ 
of  taking  that  course,   they  had  lim, 
followed  the  same  course  they  had  pur?' 
from   the  commencement  of  the  Sess- 
and  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  t^ 
power  to  stifle  discussion.     He  could 
admit  the  representations  of  the  right  ^ 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchc 
that  the  general  interests  of  the  comm^* 
required  that  there  should  be  no  deb 
'passing  the  Resolutions.  It  was,  of  co" 
natural  that  the  class  represented  b; 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Br 
should  be  in  favour  of  it,  because  thcr  * 
pecuniarily  interested  in  the  successft 
inination  of  the   negotiation  ;    and  n 
hon.    Member   for    Birmingham   evi' 
exercised  a  powerful  control  over  th* 
ceedings  of  Her  Majesty's  Govemme 
(Mr.  Bentinck)  was  not  surprised 
Government   endeavouring   to    burr- 
proceedings  before  the  House,  and  u 
all  discussion.     Indeed,  so  much  L 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancelloi 
Exchequer  endeavoured  to  stifle  disc 
that  it  had  given  rise  to  the  beh* 
there  must  be  some  object  in  ti 
cipitating  matters,  and  that  an  ap 
sion  was  felt  that,  if  certain  neg^ 
were  not  explained  satisfactorily,  . 
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Btaoles  might  fti  ise  to  the  completion  of  the 
pending  arrangements.  Now,  he  confessed 
he  should  be  too  glad  to  see  any  obstacle 
interposed  to  the  success  of  the  proposed 
Treaty.  He  believed  that  almost  every 
interest  in  England  was  opposed  to  this 
Treaty.  [A  laugh.]  Hon.  Members  might 
laugh;  but  let  them  compare  the  number 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  representing  commercial 
interests  who  have  spoken  favourably  of 
this  Treaty  with  the  number  who  had 
spoken  against  it.  The  reason  why  the 
Government  had  carried  their  Resolutions 
was  that  those  who  opposed  the  Treaty, 
instead  of  wisely  uniting  for  a  common 
purpose,  had  been  cut  to  pieces  in  detail. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Bright)  had 
charged  those  who  sat  upon  the  Opposition 
benches  with  not  pursuing  a  manly  course 
in  regard  to  this  Treaty.  But  he  (Mr. 
Bentinck)  would  ask  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  whether  it  was  manly  to  sacri- 
£ce  the  honour  and  interests  of  England 
merely  for  the  beneficial  results  to  a 
particular  class  of  a  Commercial  Treaty? 
Because  such  was  the  result  of  the  hon. 
Member's  observations',  there  was  nothing 
that  he  would  not  sacrifice  for  that 
Treaty.  If  that  was  the  hon.  Member's 
opinion  of  what  constituted  a  manly 
course  he  (Mr..  Bentinck)  could  only  say 
tlieir  views  differed  very  materially.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  occasion  to 
observe  that  they  were  sitting  in  i\\e  Eng- 
lisli  House  of  Commons  and  not  in  the 
Parliament  of  France;  but  many  speeches 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  him  the 
wpresaion  that  they  ought  rather  to  be 
addressed  to  the  .Congress  of  the  United 


lates,  to  the  proceedings  of  which  it  was 

«"e  avowed  object  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 

ro   fh*^"^'^»^o  ^'^«'«"  debates.     With  regard 

Men  K    ''^"'   Gentleman's  imputation  that 

Hon^   ^^^  on   the  Opposition   side  of  the 

iotnU^  ^^.^  actuated  by  party  feelings,  he 

actu^'f    ^'scl^imed    it.       They   were   only 

\tas  ny^  ''^  *  conviction  that  the  Treaty 

feres  t  *       prejudicial  to  the  honour  and  in- 

Ma^  ^I  ^'"'»  country. 
^heth      ^^^I'LIE  COCHRANE  inquired 
Addr^f*'   tlie  Motioa    with   respect   to  an 

P^'»*»»io     .^^  H^*"   M^j^^ty    regarding   the 
hroug.|    ''^'^i  Treaty  w^itJi    France  would  t 

J   ^Oiu^  ^^'••rarJ  on  Th^^^^^y  or  Friday? 
*^r.   ^    ^Oifi^  /2t7SSISLL:  On  Thur 


be 


8- 


'^'•«V  ^'^IH 


id,    some  very  im- 

en     published   that 

^n   '^^tboQoVsp^f^^^'^'  which  formed 


Of 


'Ae  Corr^ 


ence  that  had 


been  hud  on  the  table  of  the  House.  The 
noble  Lord  likewise  had  stated  that  a  very 
important  despatch  might  be  expected 
from  Count  Cavonr  in  reply  to  that  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  French  Government. 
As  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Sar« 
dinian  Government  would  wish  the  greatest 
publicity  to  be  given  to  their  opinions,  he 
had  no  doubt,  copies  of  both  documents 
would  be  forwarded  to  this  country.  lie 
wished,  therefore,  to  inquire  whether  these 
papers  would  be  laid  on  the  table  before 
the  debate  was  taken  on  the  Address  to 
the  Crown,  respecting  the  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France.  Ho  put  this  ques- 
tion because,  like  many  eminent  Members 
of  the  House,  he  felt  unable  to  separate 
the  question  of  Savoy  from  the  other  mat- 
ters involved  in  the  Treaty.  By  this  instru- 
ment they  were  about  to  enter  into  new 
and  unnatural  engagements  with  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French, — engagements  which 
in  July  last  the  noble  Lord  on  the  Trea- 
sury bench  had  several  times  declared 
ought  not  to  be  entered  into  with  any 
Power  whatever.  As  an  independent 
Member  of  Parliament,  before  he  gave  his 
assent  to  engagements  with  a  foreign 
Power  he  had  a  right  to  ask  huw  the 
Sovereign  of  that  State  observed  older  and 
more  important  engagements  with  other 
free  States  of  Europe.  He  had  a  right 
to  know  how  far  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
Treaty  to  Switzerland  would  be  respected. 
On  this  subject  the  papers  on  the  table  of 
the  House  gave  no  satisfaction  whatever, 
save  that  the  representative  of  Switzerland 
in  Paris  was  utterly  unable  to  obtain  in- 
formation, and  seemed  to  he  haunting  the 
British  Embassy  for  the  sake  cf  the  intel- 
ligence whici)  might  be  gained  in  tliat 
quarter.  It  was,  therefore,  but  reasonable 
that  hon.  Members,  by  the  production  of 
those  papers,  should  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  up  their  minds  before 
they  were  called  on  to  vote  an  Address  to 
the  Crown. 

Mil.  COLLIER  said,  an  appeal  had 
been  made  by  the  noble  Loid  the  Member 
for  Tiverton  to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Sunderland  to  withdraw  his  Motion, 
which  proposed  that  further  negotiations 
should  be  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  French  Government  to  enter 
into  a  supplementary  treaty  of  navigation, 
and  to  relax  their  laws  in  favour  of  British 
shipping.  He  understood  the  noble  Lord 
to  make  this  appeal  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  to  propose  an  addition  of  this  kind  to 
the  Address,  would  be  very  iuconvenient ; 
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but  he  understood  him  at  the  snme  time  to 
say  that  if  the  Motion  wero  brought  for- 
ward in  a  substantive  form,  a  day  would 
be  given  for  the  purpose,  and  he  also  col- 
lected that  the  noble  Lord  would  not  be 
disposed  to  give  any  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Motion.  On  the  question  of 
navigation  he  considered  tho  Commercial 
Treaty  to  be  defective,  and  the  country, 
he  thought,  had  reason  to  complain  of  the 
stringency  of  the  French  regulations,  while 
our  restrictions  had  all  been  abolished. 
He  ventured  to  ask  whether  he  had  cor- 
rectly understood  the  statement  of  tho 
noble  Lord  ?  If  he  were  correct  he  would 
advise  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Lindsay)  to 
accede  to  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sm  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said,  the 
noble  Lord  tho  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs gave  an  assurance  last  year  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  abstained  from 
all  intention  of  annexing  Savoy. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  At  that  time 
he  did,  as  will  appenr  by  the  despatch  X)f 
Count  Walewski. 

Sir  HENRY  WILLOUGHBY  said,  the 
despatch  of  Count  Walewski  did  state  a 
possible  event  in  which  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  even  at  that  time,  considered 
the  annexation  of  Savoy  indispensable; 
which  was,  in  case  any  addition  were  made 
to  Piedmont  on  the  side  of  the  Duchies  or 
the  Legations.  He  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther tho  noble  Lord  had  anj  objection  to 
produce  the  correspondence  in  which  that 
eventuality  was  described,  because  it  was 
quite  clear  that  so  far  back  as  July,  1859, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  his  Go- 
vernment, in  some  way  or  other,  declared 
to  Earl  Cowley  that  the  annexation  of  Sa- 
voy should  follow  the  occurrence  of  certain 
contingencies  with  regard  to  Sardinia.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  if  such  a  distinct 
declaration  had  been  made,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  had  a  right  to  say  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  received  full 
warning. 

Loud  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  In  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Perthshire  (Mr.  Stirling)  with  respect  to 
certain  despatches  relating  to  France  and 
Savoy,  I  have  to  state  that  no  such  de- 
spatch has  yet  arrived,  and  I  do  not  know 
if  it  has  yet  been  written.  As  soon  as  the 
reply  of  the  Sardinian  Government  has 
been  communicated  I  shall  be  ready  to  lay 
it  on  the  table  of  the  House,  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  mo  to  say  when  that  may  oc- 
cur, or  to  what  further  correspondence  it 

Mr.  OolUer 


may  give  rise.  The  despatches  of  M. 
Thouvenel  have  appeared  in  all  the  newa- 
papers,  but  if  the  House  wish  for  copies 
they  will  of  course  be  laid  on  the  Table. 
Respecting  the  discussion  of  the  question 
of  annexation  in  1859  there  is  no  public 
despatch  whatever  on  the  subject.  Earl 
Cowley,  from  time  to  time  in  his  private 
letters,  said  Count  Walewski  agreed  that 
the  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  Sardinia 
was  impossible,  but  if  such  a  case  should 
ever  by  possibility  occur,  it  would  then  be 
for  France  to  consider  whether  her  frontiers 
would  be  safe  without  the  annexation  of 
Savoy.  But  Earl  Cowley,  who  has  acted 
throughout  with  great  discretion,  did  not 
think  proper  to  introduce  loose  converta- 
tions  or  casual  intimations  into  his  official 
correspondence. 

Viscount  PALME  RSTON  :  I  wish  to 
explain  a  matter  which  is  not  clearly  un- 
derstood by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Plymouth  (Mr.  Collier).  What  I  did 
state  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland 
was,  that  if  he  would  suffer  us  to  discuss 
the  proposition  which  he  proposed  as  an 
addition  to  the  Address  to  Her  Majesty  as 
a  separate  and  substantive  Motion,  the  Go- 
vernment could  have  no  possible  objection 
to  the  opinions  which  it  embodied  being 
expressed  to  (he  House;  and  they  might 
even  think  that  such  an  expression  would 
assist  them  in  any  negotiation  which  might 
be  made  officially  with  France. 

Motion,  by  leave,  tcithdratcn 


CUSTOMS  ACTS.— COMMITTEE. 

House  in  Committee  according  to  Order. 
Mr.  Masset  in  the  Chair. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Moved,  That  the  Duties  of  Customs 
chargeable  upon  the  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise hereinafter  mentioned,  imported 
into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  shall  cease 
and  determine,  namely:  — 

"  Ammunition,  as  denominated  in  the 
tariff." 

Colonel  SYKES  inquired,  whether 
there  would  not  be  some  restriction  on  the 
importation  of  arms,  such  as  existed  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  fire  arms  manu- 
factured in  this  country,  which  required  to 
have  the  Tower  brand  upon  them  ? 

Mr.  LAING  said,  that  the  present  Reso- 
lution only  affected  the  import  duties  upon 
the  articles  specified,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  police  regulations  for  the  public 
safety. 
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*•  Butter." 

In  reply  to  Colonel  Upton, 

Mr.  LAING  said,  that  it  would  be  de- 
clared duty  free,  and  that  if  there  was 
anything  deleterious  combined  with  it,  it 
would  be  (he  duty  of  the  Excise  to  inter- 
fere. Ab  regarded  the  item  of  dates,  they 
bad  gone  on  the  principle  of  protecting  the 
sugar  revenue. 

9.  Resolved, 

"  That  the  Duties  of  Customs  chargeable  upon 
the  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise  hereinafter 
mentioned,  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, shall  cease  and  determine,  namely, — 

Almonds,  not  Jordan  nor  bitter. 

Jordan. 

Ammunition,  as  denominated  in  the  Tariff. 

Apples,  dried. 

Baskets. 

Beads,  as  denominated  in  the  Tariff. 

Boxes,  namely,  Brass. 

not  otherwise  charged  with  Duty. 

Batter. 

of  and  from  a  British  Possession. 

Candles,  as  denominated  in  the  Tariff. 

Capers,  including  the  Pickle. 

Cassia  Lignea. 
*  Cheese. 

'  of  and  from  a  British  Possession. 

Cinnamon. 

Cloves. 

Coculus  Indicus. 

Copper,  Manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enume- 
rated or  described,  and  Copper  Plates  engraved. 

Coral  negligees. 

Daguerreotype  Plates. 

Dates. 

E|[g8. 

of  and  from  a  British  Possession. 

Extracts,  as  denominated  in  the  Tariff. 
Ginger. 

Glass,  Flint  Cut  Glass,  Flint  Coloured  Glass, 
and  Fancy  Ornamental  Glass  of  whatever  kind. 
Gongs. 

Grains,  Guinea  and  of  Paradise. 
Japanned  or  Lacquered  Ware. 
Uquorice  Paste. 

of  and  from  British  Possessions. 

Powder. 

■  of  and  from  British  Possessions. 


Juice. 


Mace. 
Mustard,  Flour. 

'  Mixed  or  Manufactured,  except  Flour. 
Nutmegs,  as  denominated  in  the  Tariff. 
Nuts,  small  nuts. 

WalnuU. 

Nux  Vomica. 
Oilcloth. 
Onions. 
Opium. 

Oranges  and  Lemons. 
Pears,  dried. 

Pewter,  Monufiustures  of,  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated. 
Pimento. 

Platting,  as  denominated  in  the  Tariff. 
Pomatum. 
(Quassia. 


Rice,  not  rough  nor  in  the  husk. 

—^  rough  and  in  the  husk. 

Salaoine. 

Sauces,  not  otherwise  enumerated. 

Scaleboards, 

Seeds,  Caraway. 

•  of  and  firom  British  Possessionsc 

Ships,  Foreign  built,  broken  up,  or  sold  to  be 
broken  up  or  abandoned  by  the  owners,  or  sold  as 
wreck,  whether  afterwards  recovered  or  repaired 
or  not. 

Soap,  as  denominated  in  the  Tariff. 

Soy. 

Spa  Ware. 

Spelter  or  Zinc,  manufiu)tures  of,  not  otherwise 
enumerated. 

Stearine. 

Tallow. 

»  of  and  from  British  Possessions. 

Tin,  foil 

manufiiotures  of,  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated. 

Veneers. 

Washing  Balls. 

Yarn,  namely.  Woollen  or  Worsted,  as  denomi- 
nated in  the  Tariff. 

Resolution  10. 


"  Gold  Plate. 


t9 


Mr.  AYRTON  said,  that  no  horoelma- 
nufacturcr  could  sell  an  article  of  god  or 
silver  till  it  had  been  submitted  to  the 
assay  of  Goldsmith's  Hall,  and  obtained 
their  stamp  as  a  proof  of  genuineness.  If 
it  was  not  exactly  up  to  the  standard,  the 
article  was  liable  to  be  broken  up.  Jhis 
was  often  the  cause  of  great  expense  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  involved  the  necessity 
of  being  a  little  above  the  standard.  He 
thought  that  gold  and  silver  plate  imported 
into  this  country  ought  to  pay  some  amount 
of  duty  above  that  proposed  (175.  per  oz. 
troy  for  gold  plate,  and  1«.  6(2.  per  oz. 
troy  for  silver)  to  represent  the  expenses  of 
tins  process  of  assay,  or  be  made  liable  to 
some  similar  process  after  importation. 

Colonel  SYKBS  thought  the  pnblic 
should  be  assured  that  the  articles  import- 
ed were  really  gold  and  silver. 

Mr.  LAING  said,  the  measures  neces- 
sary  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  the  artiolea 
would  be  taken  by  the  Customs  on  the 
clearance,  and  the  proper  place  to  intro- 
duce the  requisite  provisions  would  be  in 
the  Customs  Bill.  He  would  take  care  be- 
fore this  Resolution  was  reported  to  be  in 
a  position  to  give  full  information  to  the 
hon.  Member  of  what  was  intended  to  be 
done  when  the  Customs  Bill  was  intro- 
duced. He  should  be  able  to  say,  at  a  later 
stage,  what  those  measures  were. 

10.  Resolved, 

"  That,  in  lieu  of  the  Duties  of  Customs  now 
chargeable  on  the  articles  undermentioned  im- 
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portod  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  follow- 
ing Duties  shall  be  charged,-^ 


s. 


Plate  of  Gold  .        the  oz.  troy    17 

■  Silver,    gilt  or   ungilt,  the 

OE.  troy 


d, 

0 


1    6 


Powder,  namely, — 

Hair  Powder 

Perfiimod 
Vermicelli  and^Macaroni 
Currants 
Figs 

Fig  Cake        .  , 

Raisins 


the  cwt. 
the  cwt. 
the  cwt. 
the  cwt. 
the  cwt. 
the  cwt. 


0 
0 

0 

7 
7 
7 


the  cwt.    7 


i\ 
i\ 

4i 
0 

u 

0 


Resolution  11. 

••  Wood  and  Timber,  hewn,  and  Lath- 
wood.'* 

Colonel  SYKES  asked,  whether  any 
drawback  would  be  allowed  for  the  duty 
paid  on  stocks  in  hand  ? 

Mr.  LAING  said,  the  payment  of  draw- 
backs, unless  under  special  arrangements, 
had  been  discontinued.  On  timber  no 
drawbacks  was  intended  to  be  given  ns 
thei'e  was  no  Excise  survey. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  there  were  some 
kinds  of  timber  that  could  bo  identified, 
and  which  were  fairly  entitled  to  a  draw- 
back. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER observed,  that  this  was  a  question 
not  affecting  timber  only,  but  was  appli- 
cable to  almost  all  descriptions  of  foreign 
goods  liable  to  the  law  and  duties  of  Cus- 
toms, although  there  were  some  that  could 
not  be  identiHed  from  their  appearance  with 
others  that  could.  The  holders  of  silks  and 
of  French  gloves  were  in  the  same  position 
with  those  of  wood,  and  there  wos  no  way 
of  dealing  with  the  question  except  by  draw- 
ing a  line  between  thoso  goods  that  were 
under  survey  and  those  that  were  not. 

11.  Besohed, 

"  That  in  lieu  of  the  Duties  of  Castorosnow 
chargeable  on  Wood  and  Timber,  as  denominated 
in  the  Tariff,  Foreign  and  Colonial,  on  importa- 
tion into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  following 
Duties  shall  be  charged  : — 

s.  d. 
Wood  and  Timber,  hewn,  and  Lath- 
wood  .  .         the  load    1     0 
"                 sawn    or   split,  planed  or 

dressed  .     the  load    2    0 

Firewood,  not  exceeding  three  feet  in 
length         .  .  the  load    1     0 

Resolution  12. 

•*  Teak  and  Wood  for  ship-building  pur- 
poses Is,  the  load." 

Ms.  AYRTON  moved  the  substitution 
of  5*.  for  ] «. 

Amendment  proposed  to  leave  out  \$, 
and  insert  5<.  instead  thereof. 


Question  proposed,  "  That  U.  stand  part 
of  the  proposed  Resolution." 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  the  nominal  duty  of  1«. 
had  been  put  on  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
presentations of  the  trade.  So  far  as  the 
Govern  men t  could  ascertain,  the  general 
feeling  of  the  trade  was  in  favour  of  this 
nominal  imposition  which  would  afford  the 
parties  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  quantity,  measurement, 
^.,  through  the  Customs-house  lists. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  would  withdraw 
his  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wUhdraum. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

».  d. 

Mahogany,  Hard  Wood,  or  Fnmiture 
Wood  .  .         the  ton     1     0 

Staves,  not  exceeding  78  inches  in 
length  nor  7  inches  in  breadth  nor 
8^  ihches  in  thickness  (except 
Staves  for  Herring  Barrels)  the  load     I     0 

13.  Resolted, 

"That  so  much  of  Act  l«th  and  17th  Vte,e. 
107,  sec.  44,  as  prohibits  the  Importation  of  Malt, 
be  repealed,  and  that  the  following  Duty  be 
charged  thereon,  on  importation  into  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  namely, — 

£  a,  d. 

Malt        .        .      *.     the  quarter    15     0 

14.  Resolved, 

"  That  the  Duties  and  drawbacks  of  Customs 
now  charged  and  allowed  on  the  articles  under- 
mentioned shall  continue  to  be  IcTied,  charged 
and  allowed,  on  and  after  the  1st  of  April  I860, 
until  the  1st  of  July  1861,  on  Importation  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  on  Exportation  there- 
from to  Foreign  parts,  or  on  removal  to  the  Isle 
of  Man  for  consumption  therein,  namely, — 

Tea. 

Sugar,  as  denominated  in  the  Tariff. 

Molasses. 

Cherries,  dried. 

Comfits,  dry. 

Confectionary. 

Ginger,  preserved. 

Marmalade. 

Plums,  preserved  in  Sugar  . 

Succades,  including  all  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
preserved  in  Sugar  not  otherwise  enumerated. 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  he  reported  To-morrow. 
Committee     report    Progress  ;    to    sit 
agaiii  on  Wednesday. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS.-.G0MM1TTBE. 
House  in  Committee  according  to  Order. 
Mr.  Massby  in  the  Chair. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  would  now  move  the  Re- 
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solutions  by  which  he  proposed  to  allow  the 
British  distillers  a  drawback  of  2d,  per 
gallon  on  raw  spirits,  and  of  3d,  on  recti- 
fied in  the  case  of  exportation.  These 
amounts  were  calculated  by  the  officei^  of 
revenue  as  a  just  compensation  to  the  dis- 
tillers in  respect  of  their  Excise  disadvan- 
tages. 

Sib  HBNRY  WILLOUGHBY  said,  that 
it  was  usual  to  print  Resolutions  of  this 
kind,  in  order  that  those  who  took  an  in- 
terest in  such  matters  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  present  at  the  dis- 
cussion of  them. 

Thb  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QU£R  said,  the  substance  of  the  Resolu- 
tion had  been  printed,  and  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  Members  some  four  or  five  days 
ago  ;  so  that  full  notice  had  been  given  to 
everybody  interested. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  manu- 
facturers of  British  wine  had  complained 
that  by  the  propositions  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  .Gxcboquer  they  were  unfairly  placed 
with  regard  to  the  foreign  manufacturers, 
and  he  wished  to  know  whether  any  relief 
could  be  afforded  to  them? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUBR  said,  ho  had  taken  the  case  of  the 
British  wine  manufacturers  into  his  consi- 
deration, and  could  not  see  that  they  had 
any  claim  for  relief.  The  articles  of  which 
they  manufactured  their  wines  were  sugar, 
on  which  the  duty  would  be  reduced  if  we 
could  have  afforded  it,  and  brandy  and 
raisins,  on  which  the  duty  would  actually 
be  reduced  considerably.  In  fact,  the 
manufacturers  of  British  wines  would  pay 
less  duty  on  their  materials  than  the  im- 
porters of  foreign  wines  would  pay  under 
the  reduced  scale  of  duty.  They  could 
not  therefore  have  much  claim  for  relief. 

Besohed, 

"  That,  in  consideration  of  the  loss  and  hindrance 
caused  by  Excise  regulations  In  the  distillation  and 
rectification  of  Spirits  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
there,  shall  be  paid  to  any  distiller  or  proprietor 
of  such  Spirits  in  a  duty-free  warehouse,  on  the 
exportation  thereof,  on  or  after  the  date  of  this 
R^olution,  an  allowance  of  two  pence  per  proof 
^llon. 

"  And  to  any  licensed  rectifier,  who  on  or  after 
the  date  of  this  Resolution,  shall  have  deposited  in 
a  Customs  warehouse  for  exportation  Spirits  dis- 
tilled and  rectified  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
following  allowances  on  the  exportation  thereof 
(that  is  to  say) :  On  rectified  Spirits  of  the  nature 
of  British  compounds,  not  exceeding  1 1^/°  O.P.,  as 
ascertained  by  Sykes'  Hydrometer,  an  allowance 
«f  three  pence  per  proof  gallon  ;  and  on  Spirits 
•f  the  nature  of  Spirits  of  Wine,  an  allowance  of 
two  pence  per  proof  gallon. 


House  resumed. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To*morrow. 

Committee  to  sit  again  on  Wednesday, 


SAVINGS  BANKS  AND  FRIENDLY  SOCIE- 
TIES INVESTMENTS  BILL. 

SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made  and  Quention  proposed» 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time. 


»» 


Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  not  proceed 
with  this  Bill  in  the  absence  of  several  hon* 
Members  who  were  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Bill,  but  who  had  left  the 
House  not  believing  that  there  was  any 
chance  of  the  second  reading  being  moved 
that  evening.  The  question  was  an  unfor- 
tunate one  involving  ns  it  did  the  sum  of 
£43,000.000  of  money,  while  many  savings 
banks  objected  to  the  measure.  Perceiv- 
ing by  a  gesture  of  i\\e  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, however,  that  he  meant  to  press  the 
second  rending,  he  (Sir  Henry  Willoughby) 
begged  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading. 

The  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHE- 
QUER observed  that  when  the  House  was 
in  Committee  he  made  a  full  statement  of 
the  nature  of  the  Bill  ;  and  in  accordance 
with  the  pledge  then  given,  he  had  allowed 
it  to  remain  for  several  weeks  in  the  hands 
of  hon.  Members  before  he  had  placed  a 
notice  of  the  second  reading  on  the  paper. 
Not  having  had  the  slightest  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  proposed  legislation  was 
really  deemed  objectionable,  he  felt  bound 
to  persevere,  knowing,  as  every  hon.  Gen- 
tleman must  know,  the  difficulty  he  should 
otherwise  have,  in  the  pressure  of  business, 
to  find  opportunities  for  carrying  forward 
a  Bill  of  this  kind.  The  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Henry  Willoughby)  said,  that  some 
savings  banks  had  objections  to  the  Bill. 
Why,  savings  banks  could  have  nothing  to 
say  against  it ;  for  what  it  proposed  was 
that  every  depositor  in  a  savings  bank 
should  have  an  absolute  legal  title  against 
the  State — as  absolute  as  that  possessed 
by  the  holder  of  Three  per  Cents.  The 
hon.  Baronet  himself  had  often  complained 
that  the  depositors  in  savings  banks  had 
not  that  security.  If  this  Bill  passed  they 
would  have  it  by  as  strong  a  title  as  it  was 
in  the  wit  of  man  to  devise.  If  the  hon. 
Baronet  wished  him  to  again  explain  all  the 
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proyisionB  of  the  Bill  he  would  repeat  wliat 
ne  bad  stated  when  hitroducing  it. 

Mr.  GREGSON  said,  he  took  as  great 
an  interest  in  savings  banks  and  friendly 
societies  as  the  hon.  Baronet  could  do;  and 
he  regarded  the  measure  as  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  interests  of  the  deposi- 
tors in  those  institutions.  He  hoped  the 
Bill  was  to  be  read  a  second  time,  and  the 
discussion  taken  on  the  Speaker's  leaving 
the  chair.  ^ 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  it  was  expected 
that  a  great  political  question  would  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  that  the 
Customs  Committee  would  take  up  the  re- 
mainder ;  and  under  these  circumstances 
he  put  it  to  the  right  hou.  Gentleman 
whether  it  was  fair  in  the  then  state  of  the 
House  to  proceed  with  the  second  reading? 
The  Bill  was  a  most  important  one  and  re- 
served an  objectionable  power  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  which  he,  in  com- 
mon with  other  hon.  Members,  had  always 
opposed. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  said,  he  would  ap- 
peal to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
postpone  the  Motion.  He  could  not  see 
that  under  its  provisions  the  functions  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  much 
less  powerful  than  they  were  under  the  pre- 
sent arrangement.  He  had  himself  asked 
several  questions  on  this  subject,  and  he 
understood  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer promised  to  explain  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  fully  on  the  second  reading.  He 
had  no  idea  that  the  Bill  would  be  discussed 
that  night,  and  he  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  several  other  Members,  who 
agreed  with  him  that  the  discussion  should 
be  taken  when  due  notice  had  been  given, 
and  when  all  were  prepared  for  it. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  that  he  confessed 
ho  had  understood  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  promise  an  explanation  of  the 
measure  on  the  second  reading.  He  (Mr. 
Ayrton)  had  moved  for  some  Returns 
which  he  thought  necessary  to  demon- 
strate the  operation  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem. These  had  not  yet  been  produced, 
and  he  felt  it  impossible  to  go  into  the 
discussion  without  them.  The  House  was 
entirely  taken  by  surprise,  this  Bill  having 
come  on  when  the  whole  evening  was  ex- 
pected to  be  occupied  with  a  great  debate. 
The  measure  was  most  important  both  in 
its  principle  and  in  the  application  of  it. 
They  were  to  begin  a  new  system — the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  to  sit  be- 
fore a  great  book,  on  which  he  was  to  in- 
scribe debts  against  the  nation,  and  what 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exohequer 


the'efPect  might  be  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  foretell.  He  objected  to  going  on 
now  with  the  second  reading  of  the  BilU 
unless  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated  it  to  be  a  matter  of  paramount 
necessity.  If,  however,  he  gave  that  as- 
surance, he  would  offer  no  impediment, 
although  he  considered  the  plan  of  taking 
discussions  on  going  into  Committee,  aa  a 
rule,  very  objectionable. 

Lord  ROBERT  CECIL  said,  he  very 
much  doubted  whether,  if  notice  were 
given,  a  fuller  House  could  be  got  toge- 
ther than  was  then  assembled.  If  Bills 
were  not  read  a  second  time  after  notice 
given,  the  business  of  the  House  must 
come  to  a  stand-still ;  and  Governments 
had  often  been  justly  blamed  for  not  push- 
ing through  their  measures  when  they  had 
the  opportunity. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  thought  that  the 
subject  ought  to  undergo  a  full  discussion, 
and  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  offered  an  opportunity  for  its  consider- 
ation at  a  future  stage,  it  might  be  as  well 
taken  then. 

Mr.  BENTINCE  said,  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Stamford,  and  he  thought  the  second 
reading  ought  not  to  be  taken  that  even- 
ing. The  House  was  quite  taken  by 
surprise,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  had  gone  through  the 
various  articles  in  the  Customs  Acts  Re- 
solutions during  the  half-hour  that  Mem- 
bers were  absent  at  dinner.  He  begged 
to  give  notice  that  it  was  his  intention,  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  when  it  was  his  intention 
to  bring  up  the  Report  on  the  Customs 
Acts. 

Mr.  LONGFIELD  remarked,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
the  measure,  but  he  thought  it  would  give 
more  satisfoction  if  it  were  brought  forward 
after  due  notice. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  said,  he  thought 
tills  Bill  extremely  important.  Many  thou- 
sands were  iutercsted  in  it,  and  it  was  a 
little  unfair  to  [proceed  with  it  after  the 
notice  given  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  to  move  "  That  the 
other  Orders  of  the  Day  be  postponed  until 
after  the  notice  of  Motion  for  an  Address 
to  Her  Majesty  on  the  subject  of  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  with  France." 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  must  protest  against  the 
course  taken  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  this 
matter.     He  was  quite  ready  at  that  mo- 
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nieut  to  explain  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
and  he  hoped  that  this  stage  would  bo  al- 
lowed to  pass. 

Motion  made,  and  Qaestion,  "  That  the 
Debate  be  now  adjourned,"  put,  and  nega- 
tived. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCIIE- 
QU£R  said,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  agree- 
able to  some  hon.  Members  that  he  should 
state  the  general  objects  of  the  Bill.  They 
were  of  such  a  character  that  he  did  not 
expect  any  opposition  to  the  second  read- 
ing. He  could  conceiTO  it  possible  that 
there  might  bo  some  difference  of  opinion 
on  some  points  in  the  clauses,  and  he  quite 
agreed  that  great  attention  ought  to  be  paid 
to  the  Bill  when  in  Committee.  But  those 
who  spoke  of  the  enormous  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  Executive  Government  by 
the  measure,  should  bear  in  mind  that,  if 
the  Bill  dropped,  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment would  retain  their  present  powers 
intact,  and  that  by  passing  the  measure 
they  would  impose  material  limitations  and 
restrictions  on  the  powers  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government  now  possessed.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr. 
Ayrton)  said,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  going  to  write  down  obligations 
against  the  public  in  a  book,  and  was 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  consequences  which 
might  ensue.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  only  taking  power  to  write 
down  against  the  public  a  debt  for  which 
the  State  was  already,  partly  in  law,  and 
partly  in  honour  and  equity,  entirely 
liable.  The  present  law  authorized  cer- 
tain institutions  called  savings  banks, 
acting  to  a  great  extent  under  voluntary 
and  independent  management,  to  receive 
the  monies  of  those  who  were  disposed  to 
place  them  in  their  custody,  with  condi- 
tions as  to  interest  and  as  to  time  and 
amounts  of  deposit  and  withdrawal,  which 
were  fixed  in  a  certain  degree  J)y  law,  and 
in  some  points  left  to  discretion.  The  law 
likewise  presumed  that  these  institutions 
would  forward  the  monies  which  they  re- 
ceived to  an  institution  in  London,  where 
they  passed  into  the  immediate  custody  of 
the  Government.  The  House  would  ob- 
serve tlien,  that  the  savings  banks  con- 
fitituted  an  intermediate  body  between  the 
Gpvcmnient  and  the  depositor,  and  it  was 
essential  to  keep  that  distinction  in  view, 
because  the  subject  divided  itself  into  two 
great  departments,  one  which  related  to 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  savings 
banks  were  constituted,  and  on  which  they 
received  the  money  of  depositors;  the  other 
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which  related  to  the  receipt  of  monies  from 
the  savings  banks  by  the  Government,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  Government 
managed  the  monies  while  they  retained 
them  in  their  custody  until  they  restored 
them  in  answer  to  the  calls  of  the  savings 
banks.  With  the  first  of  these  depart- 
ments the  present  Bill  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do.  The  government  and  manage- 
ment of  saviuf^s  banks,  the  responsibility 
or  irresponsibility  of  tho  trustees  or  their 
oflScera,  and  the  security  which  the  deposi- 
tor should,  might,  or  did  enjoy,  constituted 
a  subject  well  demanding  tho  attention  of 
the  House;  and  he  confessed  it  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  him  to  find  that  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  a  short  time  ago  for  tho 
purpose  of  investigating  the  subject  of 
savings  banks  paid  no  attention  to  the 
constitution  or  management  of  savings 
banks,  or  to  the  relations  between  them 
and  the  depositors,  but  confined  their 
inquiry  mainly  to  the  management  of  the 
monies  by  the  Government,  which  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  great  question  of  State 
policy,  and  absolutely  distinct  from  that  of 
the  management  of  the  banks  themselves, 
when  once  they  had  complied  with  the  con- 
ditions which  were  necessary  to  give  nn  ab- 
solute title  to  the  depositor  for  everything 
which  had  been  received  by  the  savings 
banks.  The  great  principle  advocated  by 
the  Committee  and  the  first  principle  con- 
tained in  this  Bill  was  a  substitution  of  a 
real  and  correct  statement  of  that  portion  of 
the  National  Debt,  which  represented  those 
monies,  in  lieu  of  an  uncertain  and  untruo 
statement.  At  present  the  system  was 
this, — The  Commissioners  for  the  Reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt,  who  received 
the  funds  or  savings*  banks  and  friendly 
societies,  invested  those  funds  in  Govern- 
ment securities,  retaining  such  balances 
as  they  pleased.  But  from  various  causes, 
some  of  them  political  causes,  some  relating 
directly  to  the  interests  of  savings  banks, 
the  money  value  of  stocks  held  by  tho 
Commissioners,  added  to  the  cash  in  their 
hands,  did  not  represent  a  sum  precisely 
equal  to  the  obligations.  Their  assets,  in 
point  of  fact,  were  not  equal  to  their  lia- 
bilities. It  was  very  much  disputed  as 
to  what  cause  or  what  class  of  causes  tho 
deficiency  was  to  be  attributed.  Those 
who  had  had  tho  financial  management 
considered,  and  he  thought  rightly  con- 
sidered, that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  tho 
nature  of  the  terms  on  which  the  monies 
were  received.  A  fixed  rate  of  interest 
was  allowed  by  tlio  State  to  the  savings 
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posseBsed — if  thoy  rcaUsed  all  the  stock 
they  lield — and  tlio  suihb  for  which  thoy 
were  linblo  to  different  savings  banka.  Tlie 
mode  in  which  they  proposed  to  onanago 
the  finances  in  future  was,  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr. 
Ayrton)  truly  said,  by  opening  a  great 
book,  in  which  would  be  written  the  suras 
thcmsel?es,  with  a  proTision  for  the  rectifi- 
cation of  tho  account  from  year  to  year. 
Instead  of  holding  that  vast  amount  of 
stock,  with  its  varied  and  fluctuating  valoe* 
they  would  cancel  a  great  part  of  it,  and 
in  lieu  of  it  enter  in  a  book,  which  would 
contain  the  State  deposit  account  No.  1, 
tho  capital  sum.  From  time  to  time,  when 
tho  accounts  were  nearly  balanced,  that 
capital  sum  would  be  so  regulated  as  to 
represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  total 
amount  of  the  real  obligations  of  the  State 
to  the  savings  banks  and  friendly  societiet 
instead  of  their  being  unaware  of  what 
was  tho  actual  amount  of  their  engage- 
ments, and,  in  fact,  supposing  it  to  be  a 
couple  of  millions  less  than  it  was.  That 
was  the  eiplanation  of  the  1st  and  2Hd 
clauses  of  tho  Bill.  The  3rd  clause  was 
framed  on  the  principle  of  maintaining 
tho  annual  charge  somewhere  about  what 
it  was  now,  and  when  construed  in  con* 
nectiou  with  a  subsequent  clause  it  pro- 
vided that  a  limited  portion  of  the  stock 
should  be  held  as  dead— stock  not  liable  to 
bear  interest.  The  principle  on  which  this 
would  bo  done  was  exactly  analogous  to 
that  on  which  they  now  regulated  by  law 
the  unclaimed  dividends  on  the  National 
Debt.  The  arrangement  proposed  by  the 
Bill  was  to  convert  into  that  actual  state- 
ment of  capital  liabilities  the  greater  part 
of  the  stock  now  held  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt,  but  at  the  same  time  to  retain  in 
their  hands  such  a  portion  as  might  be 
sufficient  to  meet  any  probable,  and  perhaps 
any  possible,  amount  of  calls.  The  ab- 
stract possibility  of  calls  which  might  go 
beyond  the  limit  was,  indeed,  provided  for 
by  certain  parts  of  the  Bill,  which  gave 
powers  for  the  reconversion  of  the  State 
deposit  account  into  marketable  securitica 
in  case  of  need.  Practically,  howeTer» 
they  might  treat  that  as  a  contingency  to 
bo  almost  put  out  of  view.  The  general 
rule  would  be  tlmt  about  three-fonrtha  of 
tho  liabilities  would  be  hereafter  represent- 
ed by  moans  of  the  sum  inscribed  in  the 
State  deposit  account,  and  the  other  part 
would  be  held  in  stock,  in  various  seonrt- 
ties,  and  in  cash.     And  this  was  the  first 


banks.  It  followed  that  when  the  funds 
were  high  and  the  rate  of  interest  gene- 
rally low  there  was  great  disposition  to 
invest  in  savings  banks,  because  then 
the  fixed  rate  of  interest  offered  to  deposi- 
tors something  better  than  they  were  likely 
to  obtain  elsewhere;  but  when  the  Funds 
were  low  the  case  was  exactly  oppo- 
site. There  was  a  great  inducement  for 
depositors  to  call  for  money,  and  sales  of 
stock  must  take  place  to  satisfy  those 
calls.  Therefore,  tho  normal  operation  of 
tho  system  was  that  the  Commissioners 
were  buyers  of  stock  when  the  market  was 
high,  and  sellers  when  the  market  was 
low.  That  was  an  obvious  cause,  and  he 
believed  tho  main  cause,  of  the  differenco 
which  existed  between  assets  and  liabili- 
ties. But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  funds 
were  also  made  subservient  to  great  public 
objects.  At  times,  when  financial  opera- 
tions of  tho  utmost  benefit  and  advantage 
to  the  public  were  in  prospect,  the  purchases 
made  on  account  of  the  nation  through  the 
medium  of  these  funds  greatly  facilitated 
those  operations.  The  examination  of  these 
proceedings  was  a  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence to  the  House,  but  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  security  of  the  savings-banks 
depositors.  However  well  the  Government 
managed,  and  whatever  profit  they  might 
make,  it  was  admitted  that  the  depositors 
had  no  claim  to  a  singlo  farthing.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Government  made 
ducks  and  drakes  of  £20,000,000  out  of 
£40,000,000,  the  moral  obligation  existed 
for  the  restoration,  entire  and  scathless, 
of  the  monies  which  the  State  had  re- 
ceived. Therefore  the  financial  part  of 
the  qtiestion  was  not  a  part  in  which  the 
depositors  were  interested,  and,  to  his 
mind,  nothing  could  be  more  mischievous 
to  the  depositors  than  to  pretend  they  had 
any  concern  in  it,  because  it  would  recog- 
nize a  liability  in  respect  of  it  in  them 
which  they  had  not  at  present.  At  pre- 
sent there  was  no  liability  on  the  part  of 
tho  depositors.  They  were  entitled  to 
say,  **  We  have  a  fixed  definite  contract 
with  you,  and  we  do  not  expect  or  desire 
to  claim  anything  beyond  that  contract." 
The  management,  however,  was  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  public  and  one 
of  the  consequences  of  the  mode  of  invest- 
ment up  to  the  present  time  had  been 
that  there  was  no  correct  statement  of  the 
liabilities  of  the  Stale.  At  the  present 
moment  there  was  a  difference  of  some- 
what more  than  £2,000,000  between  the 
sums  of  which  the  Commissioners  stood 
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important  restriction  applied  by  the  Bill  to 
the  powers  of  tho  Executive  GoTernment. 
At  present  the  powers  of  the  Executive 
were  entirely  uncontrolled  with  reference 
to  the  whole  of  these  stocks.  For  the 
fatnre  thej  would  be  applicable  only  to 
about  one-fourth  part  of  these  stocks — 
that  was  to  say,  to  tho  portion  of  the  assets 
of  the  Commissioners  which  would  be  ordi- 
narily held  in  these  securities,  and  not  to 
the  portion  represented  by  the  State  de- 

rtt  account,  for  that  account  could  not 
diminished  by  any  act  of  the  Coramis- 
sionera,  or  of  the  Executive  Government, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  absolute 
calls  when  they  came  from  the  creditor, 
that  was,  from  the  savings  banks,  and 
after  all  other  means  of  meeting  those 
calls  should  have  been  exhausted.  The 
jftli  clause  provided  another  most  import- 
ant limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Execu- 
tive—namely,  that  deficiency  Exchequer 
bills,  and  Ways  and  Means  Exchequer  bills, 
might  not  be  funded  by  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Rcducticn  of  the  National  Debt, 
The  House  will  remember  that  at  present, 
whenever  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  public 
revenue,  or,  indeed,  whenever  there  was  a 
deficiency  in  the  sum  applicable  to  meet 
consolidated  fund  charges  for  the  coming 
quarter,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  supply  that  deficiency  by  means, 
not  of  the  revenue  of  the  current  year,  nor 
of  the  funds  which  Parliament  when  ap- 
pealed to  should  provide,  but  by  means  of 
money  obtained  from  the  savings  banks 
and  friendly  societies.  Indeed,  even  when 
the  rcTcnue  of  the  year  was  amply  snffi- 
eient  for  the  purposes  of  tho  State,  still, 
from  the  peculiar  arrangements  of  the 
quarterly  charges  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  and  from  the  power  which  the  Go- 
vernment necessarily  held  to  cause  an  issue 
of  deficiency  bills  to  meet  the  excess  of 
those  charges,  it  was  now  positively  prac- 
ticable for  the  Executive,  from  quarter  to 
quarter,  to  issue  deficiency  bills,  and  sub- 
aequently  convert  them  into  part  of  the 
permanent  debt  of  the  country  without 
obtaining  the  consent  of  Parliament.  That 
power  was  entirely  cut  away  by  the  fifth 
elause  of  this  Bill.  It  was  another  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  necessary  that  tho 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  should  pos- 
sess the  power  of  converting  Exchequer 
bills  into  stock.  Be  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  this  power  ou^iht  to  be  done  away 
wiili,  or  whether  it  would  be  proper  to 
limit  it,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  preclude 
tiic  diaoussion  of  it  in   Committee,     lie 


came  next  to  a  sot  of  provisions  in  which, 
following  not  the  details,  but  the  principles 
of  tho  Report  of  tho  Committee  on  Savings 
Banks,  the  Bill  gave  a  larger  liberty  of 
investment  for  these  funds  than  had  here- 
tofore existed.  Hitherto  the  investments 
had  been  entirely  confined  to  tho  Parlia- 
mentary stocks  of  this  country,  to  Exche- 
quer bills  and  Exchequer  bonds.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  very  exceptionable  to  give 
any  large  latitude  of  investment  to  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  provided  they  were  to  exer- 
cise any  judgment  on  the  sufficiency  of  the 
securities,  dependent  on  their  own  choice 
only,  and  not  limited  by  Parliament.  Par- 
liament ought  to  define  very  rigidly  the 
space  within  which  they  should  have  tho 
power  of  selecting  investments.  The  limi- 
tations expressed  in  this  Bill  were  there- 
fore very-striclly  defined.  It  was  proposed 
to  leave  them  entitled,  as  they  now  were, 
to  invest  in  any  Parliamentary  stock  or  se- 
curity— that  was,  in  any  instrument  issued 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  charge- 
able directly  on  tho  revenues  of  tho  coun- 
try, whether  by  way  of  supply  service  or  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund.  But  besides  these 
there  were  other  Parliamentary  liabilities. 
There  were  certain  guaranteed  stocks  with 
respect  to  which  the  ultimate  liability  of 
Parliament  was  just  as  full  and  entire  as 
with  respect  to  the  stocks  of  this  country. 
There  were  stocks,  for  example,  like  tho 
Proprietary  Stock  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, with  regard  to  which  a  certain 
amount  of  guarantee  had  been  provided  by 
the  Legislature.  The  Bill  proposed,  there- 
fore, that  the  power  of  investment  now 
possessed  by  tho  Commissioners  should  be 
so  far  enlarged  as  to  include  that  descrip- 
tion of  security.  The  effect  of  that  would 
be,  that  they  would  in  no  respect  go 
beyond  stocks  with  reference  to  which 
Parliament  had  made  a  special  provision 
to  secure  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
would  bo  enabled,  as  to  a  certain  portion 
of  their  assets,  to  get  a  better  interest  and 
manage  their  funds  more  profitably  for  tho 
country  than  heretofore.  They  would  not, 
however,  go  beyond  a  certain  amount,  es* 
pecialiy  in  a  given  time.  He  would  take 
the  Canada  guaranteed  loan  of  a  million 
and  a  half  for  the  sake  of  illustraiion,  al- 
though a  considerable  portion  of  that  was 
now  provided  for.  It  was  not  at  all  de- 
sirable, where  a  third  party  was  the  debtor, 
and  tho  Parliament  of  England  only  backed 
iiiiii  with  a  State  guarantee,  that  the  Com- 
missioners fur  the  reduction  of  the  National 
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Debt  shouKl  act^uiro  such  a  proportion  of 
that  stock  as  to  bcconio  thomsclvcs  the 
principal  creditors.  Parliament  would  then 
be  placed  in  a  false  position.  The  Bill, 
therefore,  proposed  to  limit  the  proportion 
of  any  stock  of  that  character  which  tlie 
Commissioners  might  hold,  as  well  as  to 
limit  absolutely  tho  amount  they  might  in 
any  of  these  cases  invest.  It  might  be 
that  other  limitations  would  be  suggested 
in  Committee.  Those  he  had  specified 
were  at  any  rate  sound  in  principle,  and 
would,  he  hoped,  be  taken  as  indications 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Bill  had  been 
framed.  The  BilP  also  contained  other 
powers,  enabling  the  Commissioners  to 
make  exchanges  of  securities  under  certain 
circumstances  ;  but  these  could  bq  better 
explained  in  Committee,  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  that  exchange 
was  to  give  tho  Commissioners  the  power 
of  from  time  to  time  buying  up  certain 
stoeks,  of  which  the  quantity  was  so  very 
small  in  the  market  that  they  did  not  form 
a  convenient  medium  of  investment.  The 
eighth  and  ninth  clauses  of  the  Bill  related 
to  the  balancing  of  the  whole  of  the  ac- 
counts on  the  29th  of  November,  so  as  to 
represent  the  real  amount  of  the  liabilities 
of  the  State  to  parties.  In  the  eleventh 
clause  provision  was  made  for  giving  to 
savings  banks  and  friendly  societies  an 
absolute  title  in  the  funds  vested  under 
this  Act  in  the  Commissioners  for  the  Re- 
duction of  the  National  Debt ;  and  it  was 
intended  likewise  to  provide,  in  the  case  of 
tho  failure  of  those  securities,  that  they 
should  have  a  claim  on  other  funds  of  the 
State,  lie  might  mention  that  the  general 
effect  of  the  measure  would  be  to  create 
very  considerable  public  economy.  He 
could  not  soy  precisely  to  what  extent  that 
economy  would  go,  because  ho  did  not  know 
yet  what  the  Commissioners  would  find  it 
practicable  and  advisable  to  do  in  the  way 
of  varying  their  investments  ;  but  various 
sources  of  economy  would  bo  opened  up. 
At  present,  for  instance,  the  Commis- 
sioners were  holders  of  some  £40,000,000 
of  stock,  out  of  which  they  proposed  to 
cancel  £31,000,000  ;  and  the  law  fixed 
£300  per  million  payable  to  the  Bank  of 
England  for  the  management  of  the  Na« 
tioiial  Debt.  That  arrangement  was  a 
very  reasonable  one  as  long  as  the  different 
portions  of  the  property  that  constituted  the 
debt  were  continually  undergoing  transfer 
from  hand  to  hand;  but  now  that  the  State 
had  itself  become  the  possessor  of  a  vast 
sum,  nearly  tho  whole  of  which  remained  en- 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


tirely  >vithout  involving  any  cost  or  trouble 
in  transfer  or  management  iu  any  forai 
whatever,  the  bargain  required  revision. 
The  change  which  was  now  proposed  would 
therefore  effect  a  saving  on  that  account  of 
between  £9,000  and  £10,000  a  year;  and 
over  and  above  that  he  expected  the  Con>i 
missionors  would  realize  a  considerably 
better  income  from  whatever  investments 
they  might  make  under  the  authority  of 
the  Bill  fn  funds  guaranteed  by  Parliament, 
though  not  regnlar  Government  stock. 
There  would  be .  no  sudden  or  wholesale 
alterations,  but  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years  the  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be 
to  secure  a  permanent  savhig  to  the  coun« 
try  of  not  less  than  £40,000  oi-  £50.000 
a  year.  He  ought  also  to  mention  that,  in 
addition  to  the  forms  of  investment  he  bad 
mentioned,  the  Bill  gave  power  to  the 
Commissioners  to  invest  money  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Exchequer  Loan  Fund. 
He  did  not  intend  iu  submitting  that  pro- 
vision to  ask  the  House  at  that  moment  to 
give  effect  to  any  practical  proposal  on  the 
subject.  Tho  power  would  remain  dor* 
mant  till  the  House  had  the  opportunity  of 
considering  whether  it  was  really  desirable 
we  should  go  on  advancing  money  out  of 
the  Exchequer  to  tho  Exchequer  Loan 
Fund  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  lend  it  to  various  parties 
in  the  country,  or  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  transfer  that  function  altogether 
to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  National  Debt,  who  would  then  have  a 
new  and  profitable  mode  of  investment  open 
to  them.  He  did  not  mean  to  throw  any 
disparagement  on  the  Exchequer  Loan 
Fund  Commission,  which  had  proved  a 
very  useful  institution,  and  had  worked  ex- 
ceedingly well.  But  it  was  certainly  a 
question  to  be  considered,  whether  a  State 
heavily  indebted  as  we  were,  and  holders  of 
means  of  that  kind  continually  falling  in, 
ought  not  to  use  a  portion  of  Uiose  means 
to  carry  on  useful  works,  in  preference  to 
advancing  money  for  that  purpose  from  a 
fund  which  had  to  be  raised  by  taxation, 
A  Bill  would  have  to  be  brought  in  to  pro- 
vide for  such  advances,  for  the  receipt  of 
the  money  by  the  Exchequer  Loan  Fund, 
and  for  its  management,  and  the  question 
could  then  be  fully  discussed.  These  were 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  present  mea- 
sure, which  he  hoped  would  meet  with  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  House,  both 
on  that  occasion  and  in  Committee. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  did  uot  rise  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  the  second  reading 
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of  tlM>  Bill.  As  far  as  ho  understood  the 
measure,  its  chief  aim  apppeared  to  bo  to 
make  sucli  arrangements  as  would  prevent 
£30,000,000  of  the  savings  banks  funds 
from  being  jobbed — he  did  not  use  the  word 
offensively — for  (he purposes  of  Government 
at  particular  times.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  that  if  that  object  could  be  gained 
without  inconvenience  it  would  bo  most 
desirable.  He  thought,  however,  that 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  fiill  would 
require  great  consideration  in  Committee. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  legislation  on  this 
subject  was  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the 
Government  were  pledged  to  pay  to  those 
depositors  every  farthing  of  their  money 
which  passed  into  their  hands.  The  simpler 
the  accounts  were  kept  the  better  for  all 
parties  concerned.  There  was,  no  doubt, 
an  impression  abroad — whether  ill  or  well 
founded  he  could  not  say  —  that  great 
losses  had  been  sustained  by  the  improper 
treatment  of  the  funds  by  those  persons 
who  had  immediate  control  over  them. 
These  were  the  only  observations  which 
struck  him  as  necessary  to  make  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  hoped  they  would 
go  into  Committee  at  such  a  time  as  would 
allow  the  matter  to  be  fully  discussed,  as 
they  had  all  one  interest  in  getting  this 
question  put  on  a  sound  and  satisfactory 
footing.  It  was  a  matter  on  which  no 
party  feelings  could  have  place  as  all  must 
be  anxious  to  do  the  best  they  could  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  these  most  useful 
and  valuable  institutions. 

Mr.  ATRTON  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer Imd  not  done  complete  justice  to  the 
Committee  which  sat  upon  this  subject 
when  he  said  that  it  had  been  chiefly 
employed  in  considering  the  transactions 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  National  Debt;  because  that  Commit- 
tee had  also  made  a  full  inquiry  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  savings  banks  through- 
out the  country,  and  their  relations  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  had  made  a  report 
thereupon.  The  assertion  that  this  Bill 
would  give  great  security  to  the  savings 
banks  might  lead  to  misapprehension,  by 
giving  rise  to  the  opinion  that  such  secu- 
rity did  not  now  exist,  which,  as  far  as  the 
capital  was  concerned,  would  certainly  be 
erroneous.  The  real  question  at  issue  was, 
what  was  to  be  done  when  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  were  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  claims  of  the  banks  for  in- 
terest? It  was  felt  that,  whilst  that  was 
the  casoy  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


would  come  down  to  the  House  and  pro* 
pose  the  reduction  of  the  interest,  so  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  loss  on  all  the  dealings 
with  the  funds  that  had  taken  place  would 
in  the  end  fall  on  the  depositors.  At  pre  • 
sent  the  capital  funds  belonging  to  deposi* 
tors  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  was 
deficient  about  £4,000,000.  That  dcfl- 
cicncy  had  arisen  from  three  causes.  The 
first  was,  that  at  the  outset  the  House  of 
Commons  authorized  the  Commissioners  of 
the  National  Debt  to  pay  the  savings  banks 
a  very  high  rate  of  interest,  higher,  in 
fact,  than  the  funds  yielded  immediately 
after  the  Act  was  passed.  The  ordinary 
rate  of  interest  subsequently  declined,  and 
there  had  been  every  year  an  increasing 
deficit  accumulating  at  compound  interest. 
Ho  estimated  the  loss  from  that  source 
alone  at  £3,000,000.  The  second  cause  of 
the  deficit  arose  from  the  practice  of  buy- 
ing at  a  high  rate  when  money  was  abund<* 
ant  and  when  the  investments  in  savings 
banks  were  considerable,  and  of  selling  at  a 
much  lower  rate  when  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  depositors  suddenly  to 
withdraw  their  deposits.  The  loss  on  that 
account  had  not  been  frequent,  but  had  oc- 
curred only  on  two  or  three  occasions.  Its 
amount  was  not  clearly  ascertained,  but  it 
could  not  be  less  than  £100,000.  The  third 
cause  of  the  deficit  was  the  mode  in  which 
successive  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
had  dealt  with  the  funds  belonging  to  sav- 
ings banks  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
the  credit  of  the  country.  He  did  not  blame 
them  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
used  thoso  funds,  but  the  objection  was 
that  all  the  profits  and  advantages  went  to 
the  nation  at  large,  while  all  the  loss  was 
placed  to  the  debit  of  the  special  account 
of  the  savings  banks  with  the  Commis^ 
sionors  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt.  There  was  still  another  cause  of 
the  deficit.  The  Commissioners,  in  order 
to  pay  the  very  high  rate  of  interest  which 
Parliament  had  allowed  to  depositors,  had 
purchased  *6\  per  cent  stock  to  a  large 
amount,  for  which  they  had  paid  10  per 
cent  more  than  they  would  have  for  3 
per  cent  Consols,  but  in  course  of  time  the 
3|  per  cent  stock  was  reduced  to  3  per 
cent,  and  now  it  bore  the  same  value  as 
Consols.  They  had  gained  in  the  rate  of 
interest  for  a  certain  time,  but  in  the 
end  a  deficiency  of  10  per  cent  had  been 
created  on  all  the  3<J  per  cent  stock  so 
purchased.  All  these  causes  combined  had 
occasioned  a  gap  in  the  capital  of  about 
£4,000,000,  and  the  result  was  that  at  the 
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present  moment  the  funds  belonging  to 
Bayings  banks  prodaced  £100,000  a  year 
less  than  the  interest  annually  paid  to  de- 
positors. No  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
-had  ever  frankly  come  to  the  House  and 
said — This  is  a  loss  which  wo  must  incur 
every  year,  and  which  should  be  provided 
year  by  year;  but  it  had  been  added  to  the 
National  Debt.  This  was  a  most  injurious 
state  of  affairs.  Mr.  Hume  had  brought 
thi^  matter  before  the  House,  and  the 
Minister  had  twice  met  him  by  proposing 
a  reduction  of  the  interest,  and  ho  had 
no  doubt  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  his  persuasive  eloquence, 
might  induce  Parliament  to  authorize  a 
farther  reduction.  But  the  right  hon. 
G^entleman,  instead  of  doing  that,  had 
drawn  up  the  Bill  now  before  the  House. 
What  was  the  object  of  that  Bill  ?  It  dealt 
in  a  very  circuitous  mode  with  a  simple 
subject.  It  proposed  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  should  sit  before  a  great 
book,  and  open  an  account  No.l,  in  which 
the  first  entry  was  to  be  a  liability  of  the, 
nation  to  the  extent  of  £31,000,000.  Ho 
did  not  know  whether  No.  1  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  No.  2  and  a  series  of  accounts, 
but  certainly  this  provision  of  the  Bill 
shadowed  out  a  system  which  ought  to 
receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
House.  The  object  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  in  view  was  to  save 
£300  a  year,  paid  to  the  Bank  of  England 
per  million  of  stock  for  doing  nothing  at 
all  ;  but  what  was  there  to  prevent  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  instead  of  erecting 
the  cumbersome  and  ominous  system  indi- 
cated by  the  present  Bill,  making  the 
simple  intimation  to  the  Bank  that  it 
should  no  longer  reeeive  £300  per  annum 
for  keeping  the  account  of  each  million  of 
the  capital  fund  of  £31.000.000,  which 
stood  in  tho  name  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt, 
and  with  respect  to  which  no  transfer  or 
transactions  of  any  kind  ever  took  place? 
But  it  was  said  that  the  Bill  gave  improved 
powers  of  investment.  It  seemed  to  him, 
however,  that  those  powers  were  exceed- 
ingly small.  They  were  confined  to  a 
small  part  of  the  balance  of  the  fund 
after  deducting  £31,000,000,  and  would 
give  so  small  an  additional  interest  to 
the  Commissioners  that  ho  doubted  whe- 
ther it  was  worth  while  embarrassing  the 
account  with  the  responsibilities  of  the 
varied  investments  suggested  by  the  Bill. 
What  tho  Committee  proposed  was  that  a 
yery  large  proportion  of  tho  entire  fund, 

Mr,  Af/rton 


instead  of  being  invested  at  3  per  cent, 
should  be  invested  in  securities,  which 
for  all  practical  purposes  were  as  good  as 
Consols,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  thus 
making  it  possible  that  tho  interest  of 
the  whole  investments  might  be  suflieient 
to  meet  the  annual  charge  of  the  sav- 
ings banks.  He  hoped  the  Chancellor  of 
tho  Exchequer  would  give  this  point  his 
renewed  consideration,  enlarge  the  field  of 
investment,  and  so  practically  carry  out 
the  intentions  of  the  Committee.  It  was 
said  that  very  much  was  to  be  effseted  by 
the  Bill  for  the  safety  of  the  depositors,  but 
ho  could  not  discover  that  it  placed  thora 
in  a  better  situation  than  before,  for  lie 
ventured  to  insist  that  the  country  already 
was  absolutely  pledged  to  make  good  the 
whole  of  their  funds.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  certain  funds  of  individual 
savings  banks  —  the  gains  and  savings 
which  constituted  a  guarantee  to  make 
good  deficiencies  by  losses  and  fraads— 
which  were  put  in  considerable  jeopardy 
by  the  Bill.  Then  there  was  tho  power 
still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  of  dealing  with 
tho  funds.  The  Committee  were  of  opinion 
that  that  power  should  not  be  left  entirely 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but 
that  some  persons  should  be  joined  with 
him  in  order  to  guarantee  that  the  funds 
were  not  hastily  and  inconsiderately  dealt 
with.  If  this  power  were  given  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  it  should  be 
given  on  definite  principles,  so  that  he  should 
use  the  funds  for  tho  benefit  of  tho  savings 
banks  alone,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation  by  sustaining  in  the  market  this  or 
that  security.  It  was  evident  that  these 
several  points  did  require  looking  into  by 
the  Government,  and  he  hoped  that  when 
the  Bill  was  next  before  them,  some  at- 
tempt would  be  made  to  elucidate  the  diffi- 
culties that  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  briefly 
to  notice. 

Mr.  HANKEY  said,  ho  was  not  aware 
that  the  Bill  would  have  come  on  for  dis^ 
cussion  that  night,  but  he  should  certainly 
not  like  to  give  a  silent  vote  in  npprolm- 
tion  of  a  measure  which  appeared  to  bim 
fraught  with  great  mischief.  It  contained 
all  the  objectionable  features  of  tho  former 
Bill,  though  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
merit  in  some  of  the  new  provisions.  Tlie 
clauses,  however,  which  gave  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  power  over  a  very 
large  amount  of  stock,  enabling  him  to  in« 
crease  the  amount  of  funded  debt  bv  conver- 
sion  of  unfunded  debt  without  applying  to 
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Parliament,  were  claoses  which  ought  never 
to  be  inserted  in  a  Bill  of  this  kind.  At 
the  same  time  he  approved  that  part  bf  the 
measure  which  permitted  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  cancel  certain  parts  of 
tho  debt ;  but  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to 
give  that  functionary  the  power  of  propping 
up  in  the  market  one  description  of  secu- 
ritjf  by  selling  stock  at  one  time  and  buy- 
ing stock  at  another.  At  a  future  stage 
he  should  point  out  how,  in  his  opinion, 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  Bill  could 
be  removed. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Bill  read  2^,  and  commitied  for  Monday 
next. 

PACKET  SERVICE  (TRANSFER  OF   CON- 
TRACTS)  BILL.— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 
House  in  Committee. 

Ma.  HOPE  said,  he  should  like  to  know 
what  would  be  tho  effect  of  tho  passing  of 
this  Bill  on  tlie  labours  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee upstairs  ?  If  the  Government  were 
able  to  deal  with  tho  subject  so  much  the 
better  ;  but  if  they  were,  he  trusted  that 
tlie  labours  of  the  Committee  would  not  be 
unnecessarily  prolonged  by  their  being 
called  upon  to  go  into  the  part  of  the 
inquiry  embraced  by  this  Bill. 

Mr.  LAING  said,  that  the  question  in- 
volved in  this  Bill  had  been  brought  be- 
fore tho  Committee  on  Packet  Contracts, 
and  their  opinion  was  that  as  this  pro- 
posal mei'ely  provided  for  tho  transfer  of 
the  contracts  from  one  department  to  an- 
other, and  did  not  involve  the  mode  in 
which  the  contracts  were  entered  into, 
the  Government  might  take  upon  them- 
selves to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  hope  said,  that  as  a  Member  of 
the  Committee  he  was  in  a  position  to  state 
that  what  they  had  declared,  was  that  if 
the  Government  thought  fit  to  take  the 
subject  into  their  hands  tho  Committee 
would  leave  it  with  them. 

Clause  I. 

Sia  CHARLES  NAPIER  said,  ho 
was  exceedingly  glad  tlie  Government  had 
decided  upon  taking  the  Packet  Service 
contracts  into  their  own  hands,  and  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  He 
thought  if  the  Government  would  make 
a  regulation  that  no  man  should  belong 
to  the  Packet  Sm*?ico  vessels  unless  he  be- 
longed to  the  reserve  it  would  be  well  for 
the  service,  and  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter. 


Clause  agreed  to  ,\  as  were  the  remain* 
ing  Clauses. 
House  re$umed. 

Bill  reported  without  amendment. 
To  be  read  3^  To-morrow, 


SETTLED  ESTATES    ACT  (1856)  AMEND- 

MENT  BILL. 
, SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read, 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  moved  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mr.  BYNG  said,  he  rose  with  reluc- 
tance to  oppose  the  further  progress  of 
this  Bill,  and  to  move  that  it  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months.  He 
wished  to  disclaim  any  personal  hostility 
to  the  gentleman  whose  interests  would 
chiefly  be  affected  by  it ;  but  he  was  com- 
pelled to  object  to  the  Bill  because  many 
of  his  constituents  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  interfere  greatly  with  their  rights, 
as  well  as  tho  formerly,  eipresscd  opinion 
of  the  Legislature.  The  subject  was  not 
a  new  one,  having  been  before  Parliament 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  Tho  gentleman 
whose  property  would  be  affected  by  this 
Bill  had  made  many  vain  attempts  to  ob- 
tain building  power  upon  the  property  at 
Hampstead.  In  the  year  1829  the  first 
application  was  made  and  refused.  Since 
that  period  Bills  were  introduced  almost 
every  Session  having  the  same  object  in 
view,  but  Parliament  uniformly  rejected 
tliem.  Moreover,  in  the  Leases  and  Sales 
of  Settled  Estates  Act  passed  in~1856  it 
was  provided  that  no  such  power  should 
be  granted  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
cases  where  previous  applications  to  Par- 
liament had  been  unsuccessful.  The  will 
under  which  the  gentleman  in  question 
took  his  property  gave  him  power  to  grant 
building  leases  ict  Charlton,  but  not  at 
Hampstead.  The  inference  was  that  the 
testator  had  good  reasons  for  the  expeo* 
tion.  The  chief  grounds  on  which  he  op- 
posed the  Bill  was  because  he  did  not  oon- 
sider  that  a  private  Bill  should  override  a 
public  Act ;  and  though  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  hiad  done  his  best  to  render 
the  Bill  as  harmless  as  possible  on  publle 
grounds,  he  (Mr,  Byng)  felt  bound  to  move 
that  tho  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
4ay  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now/'  and  at  the  end  of  th^  Ques- 
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tion  to  add  the  words  **  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  relied  upon  tho  jus- 
tice of  the  case  to  iriduce  the  House  to  pass 
the  Bill.  The  gentleman  in  question,  Sir 
T.  Wilson,  unfortunately  for  himself,  lived 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan 
Members.  He  had  an  estate  at  Hamp- 
stead,  and  it  was  said  that  he  intended  to 
build  on  the  Heath  ;  but  he  had  no  more 
intention  to  do  so  than  he  had  to  build  in 
the  moon.  He  had  consented  to  the  intro* 
duction  of  a  clause  prohibiting  him  from 
building  on  Hampstcad  Heath,  but  that 
did  not  appear  to  satisfy  all  parties.  The 
Judges  had  reported  four  times  in  favour 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  :  the  House  of 
Lords  passed  a  Bill  on  the  subject  in 
1854  ;  and  when  that  Bill  came  before  the 
Commons  the  metropolitan  Members  had 
influence  enough  to  throw  it  out.  Since 
that  time  the  question  had  been  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and.  Sir 
William  Page  Wood,  though  he  was  pre- 
vented from  entertaining  the  application, 
said  there  was  nothing  to  induce  him  to 
think  that  the  testator  had  the  slightest 
conception  of  precluding  those  who  came 
after  him  from  building  on  the  property  in 
question.  Every  man  who  voted  against 
this  Bill  would  vote  simply  for  this  propo- 
sition— that  a  gentleman  should  not  be 
heard  in  a  Court  of  justice ;  for  all  that 
Sir  Thomas  Wilson  asked  was  to  be  at 
liberty  to  represent  his  case  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  His  (Mr.  Whiteside's)  ar- 
gument was  founded  upon  the  justice  of 
the  case,  and  he  ventured  to  thiuk  that  no 
Gentleman  who  respected  justice  could  vote 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex. 

Mr.  EDWIN  JAMES  said.he  could  only 
suppose  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
engaged  to  conduct  the  Bill  through  the 
House  because  no  English  Member  would 
undertake  it.  He  (Mr.  James)  dared  to  say 
that  if  a  similar  Bill,  affecting  a  suburb 
of  Dublin,  were  entrusted  to  an  English 
Member,  no  man  would  be  more  eloquent 
against  it  than  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Dublin  Univeruty.  Besides,  a  similar  Bill 
had  been  rejected  by  Parliament  seven  or 
eight  times  after  the  Judges  to  whom  it 
was  referred  had  reported  against  it.  Al- 
though the  Bill  pretended  to  exclude 
Hampstead  Heath  it  included  the  adjoining 
property,  and  the  result  would  bo,  if  the 
Bill  passed,  that  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  would 
be  at  liberty  to  build  a  wall  entirely  round 
the  Heath.  The  object  of  the  testator 
waSf  beyond  all  queBtion,  that  the  property 


should  not  be  built  upon  at  all;  and  an 
attempt  was  now  made  to  hoodwink  the 
House  by  introducing,  in  the  guise  of  a 
public  Bill,  a  measure  which  Parliament 
had  over  and  over  again  rejected  as  a 
private  Bill. 

Mr.  ALCOCK  said,  he  should  vote 
against  the  Bill.  This  was  the  eleventh 
time  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  had  attempted 
the  same  thing,  although  he  had  no  more 
right  to  enclose  Hampstead  Heath  than  he 
had  to  enclose  the  moon.  The  fact  was 
that  the  father  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  was 
charmed  with  the  Heath,  and  left  it  in  his 
will  that  no  son  of  his  should  build  over  it. 

Mr.  E.  p.  BOUVERIE  said,  he  trusted 
that  hon.  Members  unconnected  with  the 
metropolitan  representation  would  give  this 
matter  a  fair  consideration.  The  object  of 
the  Bill  was  practically  to  modify  a  clause 
in  a  general  Act  of  Parliament  which 
prevented  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  doing  that 
which  every  other  subject,  under  kindred 
circumstances,  was  enahled  to  do  hy  that 
Act, — namely,  to  apply  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  ascertain  whether,  according 
to  the  intention  of  the  testator,  he,  Sir 
Thomas  Wilson,  was,  or  was  not,  em* 
powered  to  grant  valid  leases  of  the  land 
in  question.  It  would  be  an  act  of  gross 
injustice  to  this  gentleman  to  throw  out 
this  Bill  merely  because  the  property  it 
referred  to  adjoined  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Lord  FERMOY  said,  there  was  but 
one  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  will  ns 
to  the  intention  of  the  late  Sir  Thomaa 
Wilson.  He^  had  left  three  estates  to 
his  son.  As  to  two  of  them  he  had 
given  ample  leasing  powers ;  but  as  to 
the  third,  that  in  contiguity  with  Hamp- 
stead Heath,  he  had  debarred  his  son 
from  those  rights.  It  was  clear,  therefore, 
that  that  prohibition  was  intended  to  bo 
permanent  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  near  Lon- 
don. Credit  was  taken  in  some  quarters 
for  not  taking  in  the  Heath;  but  it  belonged 
to  the  copyholders,  and  who  would  dare  to 
interfere  with  their  rights  ?  They  could 
not,  however,  build  rouud  the  Heath  with- 
out doing  so  in  some  measure  ;  for  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  roads,  and  to 
cart  materials  for  the  purposes  of  the 
buildings.  It  was  desired  by  this  Bill  to 
obtain  the  prohibited  right  by  a  sidewind, 
and  destroy  the  right  the  puhlic  clearly 
had  to  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of 
Hampstead  Heath. 
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Mr.  GB0R6E  said,  he  should  support 
the  measure,  as  Hanipstcad  Heath  was 
specially  excluded  from  its  operation'.  If 
leasing  powers  were  to  be  granted  to  any 
owner  of  a  settled  estate  he  saw  no  reason 
why  that  power  should  be  excluded  with 
respect  to  Sir  Thomas  Wilson. 

Mr.  HAN  bury  opposed  the  Bill.  The 
fresh  air  and  brown  heath  of  Hampstead 
were  necessary  to  the  health  and  recrea- 
tion of  A  large  portion  of  his  constituents, 
and  they  were  not  prepared  to  yield  an 
inch  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wilson.    Erery  one,  therefore,  who  Toted 


in  favour  of  a  measure  that  rendered  its 
enclosure  possible  voted  for  an  infraction 
of  a  poor  man*s  right. 

Question  put,  •*  That  the  word   •  now* 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided  ;  —Ayes  43  ;  Noes 
86 :     Majority  43. 

Words  added. 

Main   Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  put  of  for  six  months. 

House  adjourned  at  balf-past 
Eleven  o'clock. 
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Casdioait,  Earl  of 
ItaljT,  Central,  Papers  moved  for,  1028 

Cardwell,  Bt.  Hon.  E.  (Chief  Secretary 

for  Ireland),  Oxford  City 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  127 
Agricultural  Distress  (Ireland),  1351 
Balfe,  Mr.,  Case  of,  Papers  moved  for,  1096 
Births,  Ac.,  Registration  of,  (Ireland),  1471 
Budget,  fhe,  Res.  1658,  1659 
Charitable  Bequests  (Ireland),  2224 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  8,  (Cotton  Manufactures), 

3005 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  2R.  2040 
EocleeiAstical  Commission,  Irish,  562 
EdncftiioD  (IreUnd),  337, 506, 1704 

[con<. 


Cabdwill,  Rt.  Hon.  E.— -ccmf. 

Fairs  and  Markets  (Ireland),  262 
Foundling  Children  (Ireland),  1244 
Holyhead,  Steamboat  Accommodation  at,  725 
Lunatic  Poor  (Ireland),  1038 
Maynooth  Grant,  Com.  moved  for,  1051 
Medical  Acts  Amendment,  3B.  1906 
Medical  ReUef  Expenditure  (Irebind),  535 
Murder,  Attempted,  (Ireland),  219 
Perrin,  Mr.  Justice,  Retirement  of,  917 
Representation  of  the  People  (Ireland),  Leave, 

2078,  2088 
Volunteer  Corps  (Ireland),  811 

Carnabvok,  Earl  of 
Endowed  Schools,  Postponement  of,  2R.  501, 

502 ;  2R.  705 
Glebe  Houses,  Dilapidations  in,  324 
India,  Emigration  nrom — The  French  Colonies, 

1927 
Red  Riv^r  Settlement,  902 
Spain  and  Morocco,  1660 
Tasmania— The  Legislative  Council,  1451 

Cabkegib,  Hon.  Capt.  C,  Forfarshire 
Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland),  Leave, 
2090 

Cats,  Mr.  S.,  New  Shoreham 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Ac,,  Com.  2029 
Corrupt    Practices    Act    Amendment,    Com. 

moved  for,  1093 
France — Emigration  Scheme,  536 
Merchant  Shipping,  Com.  moved  for,  371 
Public  Improvements,  Com.  1546 

Catlbt,  Mr.  E.  8.,  Yorkshire,  N,  Riding 
Customs    Acts — Res.    1    (Duties  on    Foreign 
Wines),  1867 

Cecil,  Lord  B.  T.  G.,  Stamford 
Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  Court,  Leave, 

622 
Gloucester  City  Writ,  Res.  187 
Oxford  University,  Leave,  323 
Representation  of  the  People,  Leave,  3068 
Representation  of  the  People  (Ireland),  Leave, 

2080 
Savings  Banks,  d(C.,  2R.  2273 
Wakefield  Writ,  Res.  187 

Chancellob,  Tho  Loed  (The  Bight  Hon. 
Lord  Campbell), 
Accidents  in  the  Streets,  Return  moved  for, 

2047 
Attorneys,  Solicitors,  dec,  (No.  2),  IR.  2045 
Berwick-upon>Tweed  Election,  688 
Chancery,  Court  of,  IR.  155 
Common  Law  Commission,  Report,  1205 
Companies  (1860),  2R.  1461  ;  3R.  2218 
Consolidation  of  Statute  and  Criminal  Law,  IR. 

253,  564,  565 
Divine  Service,  Performance  of,  1607 
Endowed  Schools,  Postponement  of,  2R.  504 ; 

2R.  704.  714  ;  Com.  c/.2,  1214,  1218 
Glebe  Houses,  Dilapidations  in,  324 
Indictable  Offences  (Metropolitan  District),  2R. 

898  ;  Com.  el.  2,  1562 
Law  and  Equity,  IK.  1449 
Marriage  Law,  1824 

[COIK. 
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CHA 
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Cbarobllob,  The  Lono — eont, 
Oflflenoes  against  tho  Person,  2R.  1550,  1560 
Pica  on  Indictments,  IR.  1450 
Poison,  Administering  of,  2R.  2218 
Prayer  Book,  Alterations  in  the,  Papers  mored 

for,  916,  1104 
Property,  Law  of.  Com,  444 
Theatres,  Divine  Service  in,  Res.  804, 1604 
Transfer  of  Real  Estates,  1 R.  326 

Chancellob  of  the  Exchbquer,  (Hight 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone),  Oxford  Uni- 
versity 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  138 

Billeting — Wine  and  Beer  Licences,  1569 

British  Museum,  2180 

Bronze  Coinage,  The  New,  1352 

Customs  Acts,  Com.  1375,  1377:  Ros.  1  (Duties 
on  Foreign  Wines),  1842,  1860,1861,1870, 
1885,  1886,  1888,  1890,  1892,  1893,  1894, 
1895,  1896,  1898  1900 ;  Res.  4,  (Agates, 
Ac.),  1901,  1902,  1903;  Rep.1971  ;  Hes.3, 
1971,  1973,  1977,  1980,  1982.  1983.  1984  ; 
(China,  Ac.)  1985;  (Corks)  1988.  1993,  1995, 
1997, 1999, 2000 ;  Amend.  2002,  2003  ;  (Cot- 
ton Manufiictures)  2004,  2005,  2099  ;  (Em- 
broidery) 2102,  2105;  (Feathers)  2106; 
(GutUPercha)  2107;  (Silks)  2126,  2131  ; 
(Goods  Manufactured)  2133  ;  Report  (Corks), 
Amend.  2185,  2188;  (Silks)  2199;  Res.  6 
rOorks,  Hats  and  Gloves),  2203 ;  Res.  7 
[Paper  Hangings),  2204,  2205, 2206  ;  Res.  8 
[Spirit  Duties),  2207.  2209,  2211,  2212; 
Report,  2227,  2228;  Res.  11  (Wood,  Ac), 
2267 ;  Res.  12  (Teak  Wood),  2268 

Customs  and  Eicise  Departments,  Messengers 
in  the,  1565 

Customs'  Establishments,  2180 

Financial  Statement — The  Budget,  Res.  812, 
832,  879,  1530,  1531,  1779,  1800,  1801 

France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  268, 269, 1543; 
Notice  of  Motion,  2236 

Oarbours  of  Refuge  Commission,  806 

Income  Tax,  Com.  moved  for,  482,  1572 

Malt  for  Cattle  feeding,  1701 

Miscellaneous  Civil  Service  Expenditure,  Com. 
moved  for,  469 

Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contraots,  Com.  moved 
for,  290,  318 

Paper,  Drawback  on,  1701 

PosUl  Rates,  1933 

Public  House  Licences,  1840,  1841 

Rules  of  Procedure— Amendments  in  Com- 
mittees of  Supply,  Ac,  1475 

Savings  Banks,  Ac.,  Res.  190,  192,  203;  2R. 
2270,  2272 

Silks,  Duties  on,  1567 

Supply,  Report,  271,  272 

Taxes,  Collection  of,  1932 

Ways  and  Means,  Com.  Res.  2008  ;  Res.  (Spirit 
Duties),  2268 

Wine  and  Beer  Licences,  1353, 1839,  2146 

Wine  and  Spirit  Duties,  1705,  1706 

Wines,  British,  Drawback  on,  1571 

Wines,  Foreign,  Drawback  on,  1566,  1567; 
Bonding  of,  1568 

Chancery y  Court  of  Billy 
I.  IR.  155 ;  2R.*  551  ;  3R.*  1907 

Charitable  Uses  Bill, 

c.  Ix?nvc.C31  ;  1R.»  t6. ;  2R.»  1009  ;  3R.  1505 
l.  1R.»  1060 


Chelmsfobd,  Lord 

Attorneys,  Solioitors,  Ac.  (No.  2)  IR.  9044 
Endowed  Schools,  Postponement  of,  2R.  503 

2R.  605,  698  ;  Com.  d.  2,  1217,  1221 ;  cL  7, 

1222, 1223  ;  Rep.  Amend.  1564 
Indictable  Offences  (Metropolitan  District),  SR. 

892,  901 ;  Com.  d,  2, 1560 

Childkbs,  Mr.  H.  C.  E.,  PonUfraet 
•Gloucester   City   and    Wakefield    Elec(ioDf» 
Leave,  787 

China, 
Armtirong  Owu  sent  to,  e,  Qaeition  (Capi.  L. 

Vernon),  2222 
Bruce,  Mr,,  hutrucliont  to,  L  Obaervatioiii 

(Eari  of  Derby),  1205 
Demandi  of  the  Allies  upon,  e,  Qaeation  (Mr. 

S.  FitiGerald),717 
Elgin's,  Lord,  Mission  to,  L  Papers  moved  for, 

(Eari  of  Selkirk),  1461 

c.  Question  (Mr.  B.  Osborne),  1136  ;  Explana- 
tion (Sir  M.Seymour),  1708;   Obeervationt 

(Major  Gumming  Bruce),  1714 
Expedition  to,  c.  Question  (Sir  U.  Willougfaby), 

1266;  (Gen.  Peel),  1707 
Bong  Kong — Mr,  C,  Anstey,  e,  Qaestion  (Mr. 

K.  James),  445 
Relations  with,  c.  Observations  (Mr.  B.  (>>ch- 

rane),919;  Question  (Sir  J.  Pakington),1840 ; 

(Sir  De  L.Evans),  2226 
Troops  for,  c.  Return  moved  for  (Mr.  S.  Fiti- 

Crcrald),  716;  Motion  neg.  717  ;  Arwu  fcr. 

Question  (Mr.  O'Brien),  723 
War  of  1857,  o.  Que8tion(Lord  Burghloy),1469 

China,  Porcelain,  Sfc* — Ouetome  Acts, 
e.  Res.  3,  1985 

Church  of  England  Services, 
€,  Question  (Kir.  Danby  Seymour),  156 

Church  Bates, 
L  Petition  (Viscount  Dungannon)  258  ;    Com. 

Moved  for  (Duke  of  Marlborough),  359 
c.  Returns  moved  for  (Mr.  Paoke),  116 

Church  Bates  Abolition  Billf 
e.  Leave,  1 18  ;  IR.*  t6.; 

2R.  634;  Amend.  (Lord* Montagu),  660,  [o.  q, 
A.  263,  N.  234,  M.  29]  682 

Church  Bates  Law  Amendment  BUI, 
c.  Leave,  495;  1R.*497 

Chubchill^  Lord  A.  S.,  Woodstock 

Australian  Mails,  220 

Customs  Acts — Res.  1   (Duties  on    Foreign 

Wines),  1897 
Newspapers  for  Australia,  Postage  on,  723 

Civil  Service  Appointments, 
c.  Com.  Moved  for  (Mr.  Ilenneii^y),  1193 

Clanricarde,  Marquess  of 

Criminal  Outrages  (Ireland),  Retitmt  mofed 

for,  1909, 1919 
Italy,  Centml,  Papers  moved  for,  1023. 1085 
Savoy,  Annexation  of— Papers  arared  kr,  1928 
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Clapton,  Cemetery  at 
e.  4nMti<m  (Sir  De  L.  Evans),  1838 


Clay,  Mr.  J.,  Kingston-upon-HtUl 
Bribery  Prevention,  Leave,  737 
Civil  Service  Appointments,  Com.  moved  for, 

1201 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  3.  (Corks),  1098 ;   Report, 

2193 
Gloucester  City  Writ,  Res.  180 
Merchant  Shipping,  Com.  moved  for,  363 
Wakefield  Writ,  Res.  185 

Clifford,  Mr.  C.  C,  Isle  of  Wight 
Japan,  Trade  with,  1352 

Cliye,   Mr.   G.    (Under-Secretary  of  the 

Homo  Department),  Hereford 
Adulteration  of  Food,  &o.,  Com.  2032,  0^.1, 

2033,  2038 ;  d.  3,  2041 
Free  Church,  Attempted  Exclusion  in  a,  811 
Police,  Superintendents  of,  1566 
Public  Houses  and  Beer  Houses,  810 
St.  George's*in-the-East,  808,  810 
Small  Pox  in  London,  1241 

Coal,  JExport  of 

c.  Question  (Col.  P.  Herbert),  1207  ;  (Mr.  Uors- 
man),  1725, 1841 ; — see  CxutotM  Acts 

CoBBETT,  Mr.  J.  M.,  Oldham 
Beverley  Election,  Prosecution  moved,  483 
Coroners'  Fees,  561 

CocHftANB,  Mr.  A.  D.  Baillie,  Honiton 
China,  Relations  with,  019 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,   Notice  of 

Motion,  2261 
Savoy,  Annexation  of.  Papers  moved  for,  1965 ; 
Papers  by  Command,  2143 

CooAW,  Mr.  W.  H.  F.,  KiUare  Co, 
Representation  of  the  People  (Ireland),  Leave, 
2077 


Coinage  Offences  Bill, 
;.  IR.  253  ;  2R.*  1560 

CoLCHBSTSB,  Lord 
China— Lord  Elgin's  Mission,  1468 

CoLSBKoosB,  Sir  T.  £.,  Lanarkshire 
Masters  and  Operatives,  2R.  2022 
RepreseDtation  of  the  People  (Scotland),  Leave, 
2091 

CoLLiBB,  Mr.  E.  P.,  Flgmouth 

Beverley  Election,  Prosecution  moved,  402 
Conveyance  of  Voters,  Leave,  796,  797 
Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act  Amendment, 

2R.  1081,  1087 
Election  Petitions  Act  Amendment,  2R.  1556 
France,   Commercial  Treaty  with)    Notice  of 

Motion,  2262 
Statutes,  Consolidation  of  the,  1238 


Collins,  Mr.  T.,  Knareshorough 

Civil  Service  Appointments,  Com.  moved  for, 
1202 

Conveyance  of  Voters,  Leave,  796 

Ecclesiastical  Vestments,  Leave,  2043 

Gloucester  City  Writ,  lies.  188 

Marriage  with  the  Brother  of  a  deceased  Hus- 
band, 1723,  2221 

New  Writs,  Res.  179 

Wakefield  Writ,  Res.  188 

Colonial  Chaplains,  Salaries  of 
c,  Question  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  1702 

Colonies,  Troops  in  the 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Addcrley),  2220 

Common  Law  Commission, 
L  Report,  1205 

Companies  (1860)  JBill, 
f.lR.*551; 
2R.  1461;  3R.  2218 

CoNiNGHAM,  Mr.  W.,  Brighton 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  3  (Corks),  2002 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with.  Notice   of 

Motion,  2250 
Franklin's,  Sir  J.,  Expedition,  2153 
Queen's  Officers  nnd  Company's  Officers,  1709 
Representation  of  the  People,  Leave,  2073 

ConsolidaUd  Fund  (£407,649)  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1131 ;  2R.*  1226  ;  3R.*  1469 
f.  IR.*  1558 

Conveyance  of  Voters  Bill, 

0.  Leave,  796;  IR.*  916 

CoPBLAND,  Mr.  Aid.  W.  T.,  Stoke-upon- 
Trent 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  3  (China,  Ac.),  1986 

CoBK,  Earl  of 
Yeomanry,  The,  2136 

Corks — Customs  Acts, 
e.  Res.  3,  1986;  Amend.  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe)^ 

1988,  1992,  [A.  118,  N.  101,  M.  73]  2002; 

Amend.  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  t5. ; 

2nd  Amend.  2185 ;  Res.  5  ;  Res.  6,  2203 

Cornwall,  Duchy  of  (Limitation  of  Actions) 

BUI, 
e.  Leave,  549 ;  IR.*  550 ;  2R.*  2143 

Coroners^  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1350 

Coroners'  (No.  2)  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1837 


Coroners*  Fees, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Cobbett),  561 
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Corrupt  Praetiees  PrevmUion  Act, 
».  Cota.  moved  Ibr  (Mr.  E.  iuam),  1089,  1S72 


g.  Uaie,  376;  IR.'SfiO; 
sa.1069;  MotiOD  wicbdrnwii,  1080 


Cotton  and  Slavery, 

I,  Retami  moved  for  (I«rd  Brougham),  SOS 


)r(Lord  Broughani],  fiSl 


Cowpaa,  Kt.  Hon.  W.  F.  (Chief  Commia- 
sioner  of  Works),  Hertford 
Bsrkele;  Houw,  323S 
Medical  AcCi  AmendmeDt,  SR.  ISO? 
Nelion  MoanmeDt.  The,  163T 
Richard  Cceur  de  IJon,  Sutue  of,  1837 
Serpentine,  The,   Nominatloit  of  Com,  3080, 


if,  3R.  S03, 
TIS;  Com. 
336;  Rep. 


on  Foreijtn 
3  (Agate*, 
)S  :  (Silks), 


Cboob,  Mr.  J.,  Bolton 

Blesohirg  anil  Dicing  Worki,  Lean,  «W 

Cross,  Mr.  B.  A.,  Preiton 
Bribery  Freventiou,  Leave,  Mi 
Public  Improvemeata,  Com.  154T 

CnoBSLET,  Mr.  F.,  Terithm,  W.  Riimg 
Cntioma  Aoti  —  Rei.  1,  (Duties  on  Foreign 

Wines),  1804  ;  Rei,  3  (Corki),  1099;  Report 

(Silks),  3300 
FiiutDoinl  Statement— The  Budget,  Bei.  BRI, 

1517 
Glouoester  Oit;  and  Wakefield  Elntioni,  Loare, 

778 


Cdbitt,  Mr.  AH.  W.,  Andovir 
London  Corporation,  Leave,  SST 

Ctutoma  Acts, 

e.  Notice  or  Amendment  (Mr.  DnOane),  I3M; 
Notice  vrilbdrawn,  13U ;  Amend.  (Hr.  Dis- 
tncli),  1374,  [o.  a.  A.  363,  N.  330,  M.  OS] 
1443; 

Etcs,  1  (Duties  on  Foreign  Wines),  1843  ; 
Amend.  (Mr.  M.  Miines),  1867  ;  Amend. 
withdrawn,  1883 1  Sod.  Amend,  sb,  [A,  ^3. 
N,  l8f,M.  Ill]  1888; 

Rei.  4,  (Agvtes,  Ac),  1001  ;  Rep.  1070 ; 

Bc>.  3,  1071 ;  (Apples,  raw),  19B1 ;  (China, 
An.).  1989  ;  (Corka).  1980;  Amend.  (Mr.  T. 
Dunoombej,  168B,iesa,  [A.  118,  N.  191,  H. 
73],  3003  !  Amend.  (Chfinoellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer), ib. ;  (Cotton  Manu&cturea),  3008, 
2000;  (Euibroiderj,  Ac.),  3100;  (Feathen, 
Ae.),  3106  ;  (Gotta  Fereha),  3106  ;  (Linen, 
*e.),3107;  tSilka.Ac.),  3I0S  ;  Amend.  (Sir 
J.  Pailon),  3111  ;  Adj.  moved.  (Mr.  Ball), 
SI30,  [A.  26,  N.  333,  M.  300]  3131;  [A. 
68,  N.  100,  M.  133]  3139  ;  (Goods  Uann- 
taotuTcd),  3133 ;  Report,  3I6D  ;  ^Corks), 
Amend.  (Chancellor  of  the  EioUequer],  918S; 
(Silka),  Amend.  (Hr.  Nswdegale),  310*,  [A. 
SI,  N.  179,  M.  138],  3303; 

Re*,  i  ;  (Goods  Manufiw tared),  3303 ; 

Ites-S;  (CDrkIhiCiee),2303; 

Res.  S  ;  (Corks,  Hats,  and  Gloves),  3103  ; 

Res.  7  ;  ( Paper  Hangjogs],  3304  ; 

Res.  8  ;  (Spirit  Duties),  330S :  Amend.  (Hr. 
T.  Duncombe),  3307,  [o.  q.  A.  191,  N.  46, 
M.I43]  3313;  Report,  2327  ; 

Res.  0,  (Ammunition),  3264  ;  (Bnttm),  9SW; 

Res.  10  (Gold  puts).  2366  ; 

Res.  II  (Wood,  dte.),  3307; 

Res.  13  (Teak  Wood),  3368  ; 

Roi.  13  (Malt).  3208  ; 

Bos.  U(Tea,  Sugar,  ^.},  22B8 

Custoou  andExeitt  Xt^arimenl*,  Muttngen 
intko 

(Mr.  Attell),1563 


Cttstomt  Ettahluhmmtt, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Magaire),  31T9 


Dawkr,  Mr.  L.  8.  W.  D.,  PorturUtigtoH 
Breeoh-Loading  Oarbiae*,  Sail 


DAR  DIS 

Da-hnlky,  Earl  of 
TeomaDry,  The,  2138 
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DIS 


DUN 


Dawson,  Mr.  R,  P.,  Londonderry  Co. 

Budget,  The,  Res.  15U 
Fairs  and  Markets  (Ireland),  263 
Medioal  Relief  Expenditure  (Ireland),  633 
Postal  Rates,  1933 

Representation  of  the  People  (Ireland),  Leave, 
2078 

Dkedes,  Mr.  "W.,  JPent,  E. 

Election  Petitions  Act  Amendment,  2R.  1556 
Friday  A^oumments,  Res.  171 


Brfences  of  th$  Chuntry, 
e.  QuesUon  (Mr.  EUice),  1234 ; 
— Portsmouth 


Plymouth 


De  Gbby  and  Ripon,  Earl,  (TTnder  Secre- 
tary for  War) 
Ordnance  Maps — New  Railways,  1837 
Rifle  Corps,  553,  556,  1317 
Yeomanry,  The,  2135 

Denison,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  E.,  see  Speaker,  Toe 

Denman,  Hon.  G.,  Tiverton 
Appeal  in  Criminal  Cases,  2R.  425 
Bribery  Pre?ention,  Leave,  734 

Derby,  Earl  of 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  44,64,  65, 

72 
China — Instructions  to  Mr.  Bruce,  1205 
Endowed  Schools,  2R.  605,  707 ;  C«m*  d,  2, 

1219 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  557 ;  Papers 

moved  for,  1320,  2215 
India — Emigration  from — The  French  Colonies, 

1924 
Italy,  Central,  Papers  moved  for,  1028,  1032 
Prayer  Book,  Alterations  in  the,  Papers  moved 

for,  916 
St.  GeorgeVin-thc-East,  565,  571 
Savoy,  Annexation  of.  Address  moved,  599 ; 

Papers  moved  for,  1028 
Tasmania— The  Legislative  Coancil,  1454,  1457 
Yeomanry,  The,  2141 

Dickson,  Col.  S.  A.,  lAmerich  Co, 
Army  Estimates,  891, 1315 
Customs  Acts,  Report  (Silks),  2202 
MUitia.  Disembodiment  of  the,  331,  524,  1261 
Navy  Estimates,  1000 

Representation  of  the  People  (Ireland),  Leave, 
2082 

DiLLWYN,  Mr.  L.  L.,  Swansea 
Endowed  Schools,  Leave,  162 

DisKAELT,  Rt.  Hon.  B.,  BuchinghatMhire 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  88 
Business  of  the  House,  1704 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  2R.  612 
Customs  Acts,  Com.  Amend.  1355,  1377»  1385  ; 

Rep.  1970 
Exchequer  Bonds,  1230 


DisRABu,  Rt.  Hon.  'B.^-omU, 

Financial  Statement,  Postponement  of,  558 ; — 

The  Budget,  Res.  872,  1799,  1800,  1801 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  1248,  1257  » 

Notice  of  Motion,  2233 
Franklin's,  Sir  J.,  Expedition,  2157 
Friday  Adjournments,  Res.  173,  769 
Representation  of  the  People,  Leave,  2064 
]     Savoy,  Annexation  of,  262, 445 ;  Papers  moved 
for,  1959,  1966 

Divine  Service^  Performance  of 
I.  Petition  (Lord  Ebury),  1695;-*see  Theatres, 
Divine  Service  in 

Divorce  and  Common  Law  Courts, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Bovill),  232 

Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  Court, 
e.  Leave,  614;  Previous  Question  moved  (Mr. 
E.  James),  620,  [A.  83,  N.  268,  M.  185]  029 

DoDsoN,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Sussex,  E. 
Budget,  The,  Res.  1512 
Customi^  Acts — Res.    1    (Duties    on    Foreign 

Wines),  1869  ;  Report  (Corks),  2187 
Hop  Duties,  1228 

DONOVGHMORE,  EotI  of 

Agricultural  Statistics  (Ireland),  715 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  Election,  688 
Endowed  Schools,  2R.  715 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  556 

Douglas,  Sir  C.  E.,  Banbury 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  2 R.  643 
Recreation,  ^.,  of  the  People,  Com.  moved 
for,  1203 

Drilling  in  Schools, 
e.  Question  (I^fr.  W.  Ewart),  1132 


Dublin  Corporation  Water  Bill, 
c.  1R.*716; 
2H.  2018 

Du  Cane,  Mr.  C,  Essex,  N. 
Budget,  The,  Bos.  1475 
Customs  Acts,  Notice  of  Amendment,  1226, 

1355 
Rules   of   Procedure — Amendments  in  Com- 

mittee  of  Supply,  Ac.,  1474 

Duff,  Mr.  M.  E.  G.,  Elgin,  Sfc, 

Budget,  The,  Res.  1522 
Suez  Canal,  1354 

DuNBAB,  Sir  W.  (Lord  of  the  Treasury), 

Wigton^  Sfc, 
Registration  of  Births,  Ac.  (Scotland),  LeaTe, 
563 

DuNcoMBE,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Finsbury 
British  Wines,  Drawback  on,  1571 
Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act,  Com.  157St 
1573 

\ewi. 
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DuifooiiBi,  Mr.  T.  S. — cent. 

Customs  Act,  Res.  8  (Corks),  Amend,   1987, 

1902,   1995,   1996,    2002;   Report,    2192; 

Res.  8  (Spirit  Duties),  Amend.  2206,  2208, 

2211 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  witb,  331,  1364 
Friday  Adjournments,  Res.  178 
Gloucester    City   and    Wakefield     Elections, 

Leave,  771,  793 
Porpa,  Giovanni,  Case  of,  1351 
Representation  of  the  People,  Leave,  2060 
Taxes,  Collection  of,  1932 
Wine  and  Spirit  Duties,  1705, 1706 

DxTNOANNON,  Yiscount 
Church  Rates,  258 
Glebe  Houses,  Dilapidations  in,  323 
Marriage  Law,  1823,  1824 
Prayer  Book,  The.  2133 
Theatres,  Divine  Service  in,  Res.  808, 804, 805, 

1662, 1671,  1694 
Yeomanry,  The»  2138 

DimKELLiN,  Viscount,  Galway 

Births,  Ac.,  Registration  of  (Ireland),  1471 

DuNLOP,  Mr.  A.  M.,  Greenock 
Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland)  Leave, 
2003 

Dunne,  Col.  F.  P.,  Queen^s  Co, 

Army  Estimates,  801,  1315, 1316 

Balfe,  Mr.,  Case  of.  Papers  moved  for,  1004, 

1102 
Valuation   of    Rateable    Property    (Ireland), 

Com.  1542 

DwelUngB  for  Labouring  Classei  {Ireland) 

Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1350  ;  2R ,•  1543  ;  3R.«  1608 
I.  IR.*  1822 

£a8t  Indian  Stock,  Investments  in 
0.  Question  (Mr.  A.  Mills),  262 

Ebubt,  Lord 
Divine  Service,  Performance  of,  1605, 1608 
Prayer  Book,  Alterations  in,  Papers  moved  for, 

015,016,  1103,  1106,2134 
St.  George's-in-the-East,  007 

Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Ridley),  2224 

Ecclesiastical  Vestments  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  2043 ;  IR.*  ib. 

Education  Commission, 
e.  Question  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  1472 

Education  (Scotland), 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Black),  538, 541 ;  (Mr.  Caird), 
561 

Edwards,  Major  H.,  Beverley 
Masters  and  Operatives,  2R.  2028 
Representation  of  the  People,  Leave,  2067 


EoEBTON,  Mr.  E.  C,  Macclesfield 

Financial  Statement-^The  Budget,  Res.  884 

Elcho,  Lord,  Haddingtonshire 
Artillery  Rifle  Corps,  1233 
Rifle  Corps— Lord  Melville,  158 

Election  Petitions  Act  (1848)  Amendment 

BiU, 
c.  Leave,  390;  IR .•  301 ; 
2R.  deferred.  1003 ;  2R.  1552  ; 
Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  E.  James),  1558 

Elgin,  Earl  of  (Postmaster  General) 
China — Explanations,  1461 

Ellenbobough,  Earl  of 

India — Distribution  of  Prize  Money,  205,  206» 
1320  ; — Emigration  from-*-The  French  Colo- 
nies, 1024, 1080; — Honours  to  Native  Prinoes» 
2142 

Naval  Reserves,  1834 

Rifle  Corps,  556 

Savoy,  Annexation  of,  Papers  moved  for,  1035 

Yeomanry,  The,  2138 

Ellice,  Rt.  Hon.  E.,  Coventry 

Customs  Acts,  Res.  3  (Silks),  2132 ;  Report^ 

2104 
Defences  of  the  Country,  1234 
Financial  Statement — The  Budget,  Res.  874 

Elphin8tonb,  Sir  J.  D.  H.,  Portsmouth 
Anchors,  d(o.  (Merchant  Service),  Com.  moved 

for,  407 
Navy  Estimates,  004 
Navy,  Manning  the.  Res.  1 153 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  054 

Embroidery,  ^c, — Customs  Acts, 
e.  Res.  3,  2100 

Endowed  Schools  Bill  {Lord  Cranworth) 

I.  IR.*  205 ; 

2R.  postponed,  501 ;  2R.  680 ; 

Com.  1207: 
cL2,  Amend.  (Archbishop of  Canterbury),  1210; 

Amend,  neg.  cl,  struck  out,  1221 ; 
cL  7,  1221 ;  cl,  struck  out,  1226 ; 

Rep.  1563  ;  3R.*  1660 

Endowed  Schools  Bill  {Mr,  Dillu>yn), 
c.  Leave,  162;  IR.*  163 

Endowed  Schools  (Ko.   2)  BiU  {Sir  B. 

Cairns), 
c.  Leave,  686 ;  IR.*  687 

Endowed  Schools  (No.  8)  Bill, 
c,  IR.*  1837 

Etans,  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  De  Lacy  ( West- 

minster). 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  147 
China,  Relations  with,  040,  2226,  2227  ;~Ex- 
pedition  to,  1266 
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Etaitb,  Lt.'Gen.  Sir  De  L.— eon^. 

Clapton  Cemetery  at,  1838 
National  Defences  Commission,  600 
Portsmouth,  Defences  of»  2210 
Wine  Licences,  1839 

EwABT,  Mr.  J.  C,  Liverpool 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  117 
Financial  Statement — The  Budget,  Res.  884 

EwABT,  Mr.  W.  Dwnfriea,  Sfc, 
AddroM  io  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report^  129, 

136 
Appeal  in  Criminal  Cases,  2R.  406 
Bronze  Coinage,  The  New,  1352 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  3  (Agates,  Ac.),  1978; 

(Apples,  raw),  1985 
Drilling  in  Schools,  1132 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  1037 
India— Legislative  Council,  536 ; — Finances  of, 

Com.  moved  for,  764 
Public  Improvements,  Com.  1548 

ExoHEQUEB,  CuAKCELLOB  of  the^  Bee  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer 

Exchequer  Bills — Supply, 
c.  Com.  443 

Exchequer  Bonds, 
e,  Question  (Mr.  Disraeli),  1230 

EzBTEB,  Bishop  of 
St.  6eorge's-in-the-£ast,  910,  915 

Fabquhab,  Sir  W.  M.  F.,  Hertford 
Customs  Acts — Res.  1  (Duties   on    Foreign 

Wines),  1887;  Res.  3  (Cotton  Manufactures), 

2004 
India — Medals  and  Prize  Money,  507 
Ijondon  Corporation,  Leave,  288 

Feathers,  Sfc-^Customs  Acts, 
c.Res.  3,2105 

Fbbousson,  Sir  J.,  Ayrshire 
Annuity  Tax  Abolition  (Edinburgh),   Ix^vo, 

277 
Army  Estimates,  1300,  1301 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  3  (Corks),  1993 
Edinburgh  Post  OfBce,  725 
Militia,  The,  1260 
Representation    of    the    People    (Scotland), 

Leave,  2087 

Fbbkot,  Lord,  Marylehone 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  125 
Adulteration  of  Food,  ^.,  Com.  2030  ;  cl,  3, 

2042 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  2R.  677 
Pnblio  House  Licences,  1840 
Settled  Estates  Act  Amendment,  2R.  2288 

Feysbshait,  Earl  of 
Laoe  Factories,  2217 


Financial  Statement, 

e.  Postponement  of  ( Visct.  Palmerston),  558  ; 
Question  (Lord  H.  Lennox),  726;  Notice 
(Visct.  Palmerston),  795 ;  Res.  (Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer),  812  ;  Res.  (Mr.  Du  Cane), 
1475  ;  Adj.  Debate,  1673,  1725  [A.  223,  N. 
339,  M.  116],  1818  ;~see  Customs  Acti 

Fire  Work  Manufactories, 
e,  Question  (Mr.  John  Locke),  717 

FitzGkbald,   Et.  Hon.  J.  D.  (Attorney 
General  for  Ireland),  Ennis 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  Law  of  (Ireland),  221 
Lodging  House  Acts  (Ireland),  507 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  (Ireland),  720 

FitzGebald,  Mr.  W.  K.  S.,  Horsham 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report, 
130, 14a 

China — Troops  for.  Return  moved  for,  716  ; — 
Demand  of  the  Allies  on,  717 

Customs  Acts,  Com.  1417,  1423;— Res.  1 
(Duties  on  Foreign  Wines),  1888,  1893, 
1694,  1895;  Res.  3  (Agates,  Ac.),  1978, 
1979, 1980,  1981 ;  (Corks),  1998,  2000 

France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  609 ;  Notice 
ofMotion,  2238,  2243 

Savoy,  Annexation  of,  1134,  2225 

FiTzwiLLiAM,  Earl 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  7 

Flogging  {Army  and  Navy), 
e.  Returns  moved  for  (Mr.  W.  Williams),  1161 ; 
Amend.  (Lord  C.  Paget),  [o.  q,  A.  46,  N. 
124,  M.  78]  1191 

Fobdb,  Col.  W.  B.  Doumshire 
Poor  Law  Conmiissioners  (Ireland),  720 

Forgery  BiO, 

;.  1R.253;  2R.*  1560 

FoBTEscuE,  Mr.  C.  S.  (Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies),  Louth  Co. 
«*Acorington,"  The  Ship,  718  ' 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Governor  of  the,  569 
Colonial  Chaplains,  Salaries  of,  1702 
Hong  Kong — Mr.  C.  Anstey,  445 
Tarrant,  Mr.,  Case  of,  2161 
Tasmania — The  Legislative  Council,  719* 

D^ancCf 

ArmamenU  of,  c.  Question  (Mr.  A.-  W.  King- 
lake),  517 

Commercial  Treaty  tintht  I,  Question  (Earl  of 
Donoughmore),  556 ;  Correspondence  moved 
for  (^1  of  Airlio),  1106;  Papers  moved 
for  (Earl  of  Derby).  1320;  Motion  with- 
drawn,  1350 ;  Notice  (Duke  of  Newcastle), 
2215 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Crawford),  268  ;  (Mr.  T.  Dun- 
combe),  331,  1354;  (Mr.  S.  FitzGerald), 
609;  (Mr.  Liddell),  722  ;— Treaty  laid  on  the 
Table  (Lord  J.  Russell),  811;  Question  (Mr. 
Uorsman),  957,  1725  ;  (Mr.  W.  Ewart), 
1037 ;  (Mr.  Bentinck),  1230  ;  (Mr.  StirUng), 
1244 ;  (Col.  P.  Herbert),  1267 ;  (Mr.  LyaU), 

[com. 
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GRE 


Franee-^oont, 

1473;  (Mr.  Ball),  ib.;  (Mr.  Newdegate), 
1543;  (Sir  U.  Willoughby),  1719;  Notice 
(Mr.  Byng),  2214  ;  Question  (Mr.  Hankey), 
2224;  Notice  (Visot.  Palmertton),  2228; 
Motion  withdrawn,  2264. 

Customs  Tarif,  c.  Question  (Sir  S.  NoHheote), 
918 

Diferential  DiUiei,  e»  Question  (Lord  J.  Man* 
ners),  1136 

Emigration  Scheme^  e.  Question  (Mr.  Care), 
636, 540— see  Budget,  The—Savoy 

IVamklivCi,  Sir  J.,  Expedition, 
c.  Question  (Sir  F.  Baring),  2147 

firee  Church,  attempted  JExelusian  in  a 
e.  Question  (Sir  J.  Trelawny),  810 

FjiEELAND,  Mr.  H.  W.,  Chichester 

Flogging  (Army  and  Navy),  Returns  moved  for, 

1191 
Hertfordshire  Magistrates,  1135 
Higbkigh  Prebendal  Sobool,  Returns  moved 

for,  720 

Frevch,  Col.  F.,  Boscammon  Co, 

Murder,  Attempted,  (Ireland),  219 
NewWriU,  Res.  179 

Friday  Adjournments, 
e.Ee§.  (Mr.  £.  P.  Bouverie)  103,  [A.  48,  N. 
166,  M.  1181  179;    Notice  (Mr.  Steuart), 
609;  Res.  (Mr.  Steuart),  768;  Motion  with- 
drawn, 771 

00$  Solders,  Models  of 
e.  Question  (Mr.  H.  B.  Sheridan),  541, 542 

GhcoBOEy  Mr.  J.,  Wexford  Co. 
Appeal  in  Criminal  Oases,  2R.  430 
Baffo,  Mr.,  Case  of.  Paper  roorod  for,  1100 
Settled  Estates  Act  Amendment,  2R.  2289 

Ootoir,  Et.  Hon.  T.  M.,  rPresident  of  the 
Botrd  of  Trade),  Ashton^under-Lyne 
Aaebors,  kc.,  (Merchant  Service),  Com.  moved 

tof  500 
Bsdget,  The,  Res.,  1755, 1761 
Cflstons  Acts,  Res.  3  (Corks),  1991, 1992 
Frmoee— Commercial  Treaty  with,  332,  722, 

1037 ;— Differential  Duties,  1136 
Merekast  Shipping,  Com.  moved  for,  Amend. 

S73 
RaUwi^  Accidents,  220 
R«tsia  Company's  Dues,  1133 
ttarMb,  FmigD,  328  ;*Frenoh,  918 

GhuxMRTOirs,  Bt.  Hon.  W.  E.,  see  Chak- 
CKLom  of  the  ExcnEQinEB 

QM$  Sbum,  Dilapidoiions  in 
tQgjtthm  (Viseoont  Dnngannon),  323 

OkntistUr  City  Election, 

til,  (X  lis,  N.  149,  M.  31]  793 


Gloucester  City  Writ, 
e.  Res.  (Sir  6.  Lewis),  180  i-^Bribery  ai^  Ques . 
Uon  (Mr.  Hadileld),  260 

Gltk,  Mr.  G.  C,  Kendal 
Financial  Statement— The  Budget,  Res.  880 

Gold  Flate-^  Customs  Acts 

e.  Res.  10,  2266 

QoLD8Mn>,  Sir  F.  H.,  Reading 
Attorneys  and  Solicitors,  Com.,  d.  5, 1551 
Bribery  Prevention,  Leave,  731 
Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act  Amendment, 

2R.  1076, 1085 
Election  Petitions  Act  Amendment,  2R.  1555 
Masters  and  Operativee,  2R.  2023 
Window  Cleaning,  2R.  1549 

Goods,  Manufactured —  Customs  Acts, 
e.  Res.  4,  2132,  2203 

GowEB,  Hon.  E.  F.  L.,  Bodmin 
Budget,  The,  Res.  1497 

Graham,  Lord  M.  W.,  Herefordshire 
Annuity  Tax  Abolition  (Edinburgh)  Leave,  281 
Customs  Acte,  Com.,  Res.  3  (Gutta  Percha), 

2106  ;  Res.  7  (Paper  Hangings),  2205 
Oaths  taken  by  Recruits,  329 
Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland),  Leave, 

2095 
Serpentine,  The,  Nomination  of  Com.,  2098 

Gbaham,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  G.,  Carlisle 
Rules  of  Procedure — Amendmente  in  Commit* 
tees  of  Supply,  Ac,  1473 

Gbakville,  Earl  (President  of  the  Conncfl) 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  64,  65,  78 
Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works,  Labour  in,  1833 
Endowed  Schools,  Postponement  of,  2R.  503» 

504  ;  2R.  711  ;  Com.,  el  2, 1213, 1220 
France— Commercial  Treaty  with,  557;  Cor- 
respondence moved  for,  1128, 1336 
Italy,  Central,  Papers  moved  for,  1011, 1031  ; 
— Signer  Boncompagni,  Explanation,  1450, 
1451 
St.  6eorge's-in-the-East,  257,  570,  571,  915 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  218 ;  Address  moved. 
581,  800 ;  Papers  moved  for,  1011,  1028, 
1206 
Theatres,  Divine  Servioe  in.  Res.  1688 

Gbegort,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Galway  Co. 
British  Museum,  2158 
Foundling  ChUdren  (Ireland),  1244 
Poor  Law  Commissionav  (Ireland),  720 

Gbbosok,  Mr.  B.,  JjmeatiUr 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  960 
Probate   and    Administration  (India)»  Leave, 

239 ;  Com.,  dL  1, 562 
Savings  Banks,  iM.;  2R.  2271 
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Greville,  Col.  F.  S.,  Longford  Co. 
Lanatio  Poor  (Ireland),  1037 
Representation  of  the  People  (Ireland),  Leare, 

2080 
Yalnation  of  Rateable  Property  (Ireland),  Com., 

1548 

Qbvt,  Earl 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Amend., 

1,873 
Cotton  and  Slafery,  Retnms  mored  for,  212 
Criminal  Ontrages  (Ireland),  Retnms  moved 

for,  191G 
Endowed  Schools,  Com.,  el,  2, 1214 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  Correspond- 
ence moTed  for,  1116,  1123,  1344,  2210 
India,  Emigration  iW>m, — The  French  Colonies, 

1926 
Indictable  Offences   (Metropolitan    Districts), 

Com.,  el.  2, 1563 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  Address  moved,  585, 801 
Tasmania — The  Legislative  Council,  1460 

G£ST,  Kt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  (Chancellor  of  the 
Dnchy  of  Lancaster),  Morpeth 
Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drink,  2R.  1004 
Balfo,  Mr.,  Case  of,  Paper  moved  for,  1101 
Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act  Amendment. 

2R.  1084, 1087 
Election  Petitions  Act  Amendment,  2R.  de- 
ferred, 1093 ;  2R.  1555 
Public  Improvements,  Com.,  1547 
Representation  of  the  People,  I^ave,  2068 
St.    George's  -  in  -  the  -  East,    Correspondence 

moved  for,  1102 
Savoy,  Annexation  of.  Papers  moved  for,  1957 
Window  Cleanmg,  2R.  1550 

OiUFFiTH,  Mr.  C.  Darby,  Devius 
Belts  and  Buckles  of  Soldiers,  1263 
Beverley  Election,  Prosecution  moved,  495 
Gonveyance  of  Voters,  Leave,  796 
Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act,  Com.,  moved 

for,  1093 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  4,  (Agates,  Ao,),  1903 
Italy»  French  Troops  in,  1036 
Lef^OTUp  French  Troops  in,  222 
Sardinia,  Afbirs  of,  329  ;  '*  La  Nazione  Ar- 

mata,"  506 
Small  Pox  in  London,  1240 

QBOGAJSff  Sir  E.y  Dublin  City 
Customs    Act»— Res.    1  (Duties   on   Foreign 

Winee),  1864,  1887 ;  Res.  3  (Agates,  dtc.), 

1972;  (Corks),  1991 ;  (Silks),  2119;  Res. 

8,  (Spint  Duties)  2209 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  2R.  2048 
India— Priie  Money,  1227 
Medical  OfBcers  in  the  Navy,  1700 
Yalnation  of  Rateable  Property  (Ireland),  Com., 

1542 


Guatemala,  Republic  off 
•.Question  (Mr.  Crawford),  261 

Qutta  Percha — Customs  Acts, 
0.  Res.  3,2106 


Hadfibld,  Mr.  G.,  Sheffield, 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  124 
Charitable  Uses,  Leave.  631 
Gloucester  City  Writ,  Res.  180  ^— Bribery  at, 

260 
Jersey  Commission,  625 ;  Returns  moved  for, 

632 
Maynooth  Grant,  Com.  moved  for,  1055 
Prise  Fight.  The  intended,  1722 
Qualification  for  Offices  Abolition,  Leave,  179 ; 

2R.  441,  443 
St.  George's-m-the-East,  267 
Wakefield  Writ,  Res.  180 ;— Bribery  at,  260 
Warehousing  Places  (Manchester,  dtc.),  Leave, 

391 

Halibubton,  Mr.  T.,  Launceston 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  3  (Agates,  Ac.)*  1083 

Hamilton,  Et.  Hon.  Lord  Q.,  Tyrone 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Ac.,  Com.  d,  1,  2040 
Customs  Acts,  Com,,  Res.  8  (Spirit  Duties), 

2212 
Financial  Statement— The  Budget,  Ros.  880 
Friday  Adjournments,  Res.  172 
Italy,  AflGurs  of,  610 
Navy,  Wine  and  Medicines  for  the,  1036 

Hanbuet,  Mr.  E.,  Middlesex 
Recreation,  Ac.  of  the  People,  Com.  moved  for, 

1203 
Settled  Estates  Act  Amendment,  2R.  2289 

Hanket,  Mr.  T.,  Peterborough 
Adulteration  of  Food,  &c.,  Com.  eL  1,  2038, 

2039  • 
Nelson  Monument,  The,  1837 
Rags,  Export  of,  2224 
Richard  Ccour  de  Lion,  Statue  of,  1837 
Savings  Banks,  Ac.,  Res.  190  ;  2R.  2284  • 

Harbours  of  Refuge  Commission, 
e.  Question  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  806 

HabdwickBi  Earl  of, 
France,  Conmiercial  Treaty  with.  Correspond- 
ence moved  for,  1114, 1336, 1350 
Naval  Reserves,  1824 

Habdy,  Mr.  G,,  Leominster 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Ac.,  Com.  2030 :  el.  I 

2034,  2039  ;  cl.  3,  2040 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  1256 
Highways,  Leave,  248 
Representation  of  the  People,  Leave,  2065 

Habbis,  Lord, 
Emigration  from  India— The  French  Colonies, 
1920 

Hassabd,  Mr.  M.  D.,  Waterford  City 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  1,  (Duties  on    Foreign 

Wines),  1900 
Indian  Army— Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  1233 

Henlet,  Lord,  Northampton 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  83 
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Heklkt,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.,  Oxfordshire 
Adulteration  of  Food,  &c.,  Com.  cl  \,  2036, 

2038 
Appeal  in  Criminal  Cases,  2R.  433 
Customs    Acts,   Res.    1    (Duties  on    Foreign 

Wines),  1881, 1898 
Election  Petitions  Act  Amendment,  2R.  1550 
Masters  and  Operatives,  2R.  2021 
Navy,  Blanning  the,  Res.  1 142 
Public  Improyements,  Com.  1546 
St.  George's-in-the-East,  808,  810 
Sayings  Banks,  Ac.,  2R.  2281 

Hbnnesst,  Mr.  J.  P.,  King's  Co, 
Budget,  The,  Res.  1521 
Civil  Service  Appointments,  Com.  moved  for, 

1193,  1202 
Committee  of  Selection,  Eiplanation,  2218 
Education  (Ireland),  327 
Maynooth  Grant,  Com.  moved  for,  1050 
Roman  Catholic  Chaplains  in  Irish  Workhouses, 
Papers  moved  for,  550,  551 

ffennessy,  Mr,  J,  P.,  and  the  Committee  of 

Selection, 
c.  Motion  (Col.  W.  Patten),  1930  ;  Amend.  (Mr. 
Bouverie),  1932  ;  Reply,  2047  ;  Explanation, 
2213 

Heebebt,  Et.  Hon.  H.  A.,  Kmy  Co, 
Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts,  Com.  moved 

for,  315 
Savings  Banks,  Res.  197 

Hebbekt,  Et.  Hon.  S.,  (Secretary  of  State 
for  War,)  JFilUhire,  S. 
Armstrong  and  Whitworth  Cannon,  2221 
Army  Estimates,  687;   Res.  889,  891,   892, 

.1275, 1301,  1302, 1315, 1316  ;  Report,  1448 
Belts  and  Buckles  of  Soldiers,  1275 
Breech-loading  Carbines,  2224 
Cavalry  Officers,  1571,  2220 
China,  Troops  for,  Return  moved  for,  716  ; — 

Arms  for,  723 ; — Armstrong  Guns  sent  to, 

2223 
Chinese  War  of  1857,  1470 
Colonies,  Troops  in  the,  2220 
Defences  of  the  Country,  1237 
Flogging  (Army  and  Navy),  Returns  moved  for, 

1181 
Guards,  Head  Quarters  for  the,  158 
Indian  Army — Sandhurst  and  Woolwich,  1 236 
Land  Transport  Corps,  531 
Major  Generals,  Allowance  to,  807 
Melville,  Lord,  and  the  Rifle  Corps,  158 
Militia,  The,  38),  509,  530, 1229 
Navy  Estimates,  1001 
Oaths  taken  by  Recruits,  330 
Plymouth,  Ac,  Fortifications  of,  1229 
Rifle  Corps,  158,  724,  1228,  1236, 1470, 1099 

Heabebt,  Hon.  Col.  P.  E.,  Ludlow 
Army  Estimates,  1313 
Coal,  Export  of,  1267 
France,  Conmiercial  Treaty  with,  900 
India — Finances  of.   Com.  moved  for,  763  ; — 
Regiments  in,  2146 

Herrings,  Foreign  Duty  on 
e,  Question  Mr.  W.  Miller),  2049 


Hertfordshire  Magistrates, 
c,  Question  (Mr.  Freeland),  1135 

Highleigh  Prehendal  School, 
c.  Return  moved  for  (Mr.  Freeland),  720 

Highways  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  240;  1R.*252 

Holyhead,  Steamboat  Accommodation  at, 
c,  Question  (Lord  J.  Browne),  725 

Hop  Duties, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Mildmay)  1228 

Hope,  Mr.  G.  W.,  Windsor 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  3,  (Corks)  1998 
Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts,  Com.  moved 

for,  314,  322 
Packet  Service  (Transfer  of  Contracts),  Com. 

2285 
Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland),  Leave 

2093 
Valuation  (Scotland),  2224 

HopwooD,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Clitheroe 
Rifle  Corps,  723 

HoBSFALL,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Liverpool 
Budget,  The,  Res.  1598, 1761 
Customs  Acts,  Com.    Res.  8  (Spirit  Duties), 

2207 
Financial  Statement— The  Budget,  Res.  879 
Merchant  Shipping,  Com.  moved  for,  847 
School  Ships,  560 

HoBSMAK,  Et.  Hon.  E.,  Stroud 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  148 
Army  Estimates,  1302 
Customs  Acts,  Com.  1429, 1442 
Financial  Statement— The  Budget,  Res.  882, 886 
Franco,   Commercial  Treaty  with,   269,  957, 

1249, 1725,  1841 ;  Notice  of  Motion,  2234 
National  Defences,  919 

HoTHAir,  Lord,  Yorkshire,  E,  Riding 
Rifle  Corps,  724 

Howard,  Lord  E.  G.  F.,  Arundel 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Ac,  Com.  el,  1,  2038 

Howes,  Mr.  E.,  Norfolk,  E. 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  3,  (Agates,  h^,)  1977 
Packet  Service  (Transfer  of'  Contracts),  2R. 
1905 

HuBBAUD,  Mr.  J.  C,  Buckingham 

Budget,  The,  Res.  A^j.  moved,  1541,  1574 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  2R.  670 
Church  Rates  Law  Amendment,  Leave,  495 
Russia  Company's  Dues,  1 133 

HuMBEttSTOx,  Mr.  P.  S.,  Chester  City 
Customs    Acts — Res.   1  (Duties   on   Foreign 
Wines),  1879 

Hungary,  State  of 
e,  Question  (Mr.  Long),  1227 
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Hunt,  Mr.  G.  W.,  NortJiamptomhire,  N. 
Comipt  Practices  Prevention  Act  Amendment, 

2R.  1073 
Eccleaiastical  Veitments,  Leave,  2043 
Election  Petitions  Act  Amendment,  2R.  1557 
Valuation,  Uniform  System  of,  2223 

HiJTT,  Rt.  Hon.  W.   (Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  and  Vice  President   of   the 
Board  of  Trade)  OatesheAd 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  1 472 

Hyds  Park,  Shrubs  in 
c.  Question  (Mr.  E.  James)  510 

Income  Tax, 

e.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Pollard  Urquhart),  480 ; 
Motion  withdrawn,  483  ;  Question  (Mr.  U.  B. 
Sheridan),  1571 

India, 
Army,  The —  Woolwich  and  SandhttrMt,  c.  Ques- 
tion (Mr.  Hassard),  1233 
Emigration  from — The   French    Cobniet,  I. 

Question  (Lord  Harris),  1020 
Finances  of,  c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.Vansittart), 

737 ;  Motion  withdrawn,  768 
Oodaverv,  Navigation  of  the,  e.  Observations 

(Mr.  J.  B.  Smith),  526,  539 
Land  Tax,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Kinnaird),  827 
Legislative  Council,  c.  Question  (Mr.W.Ewart), 

536,  540 
Licensing  BiU,  e,  (Mr.  Danby  Seymour),  331 
Lucknow,  Defence  of,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Jones) 

1567 
Madras  Irrigation  and   CanaX  Company,  c. 

Question  (Mr.  Smollett),  1038 
Mutiny  Compensation,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Yansit- 

tart)508 
Native  Princes,  Honours  to,  I,  Question  (Lord 

Lyveden),  2142 
Ofee,  c.  Question  (Col.  Sykes),  2140 
Prize  Money,  Distribution  of,  I,  Question  (Earl 

of  EUenborough)  205 ;    Papers  moved  for 

(Lord  Berners),  1318 
Promissory  Notes,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Crawford), 

222.  1703 
Queen's  Ofieere  and  Company's  (Officers,  c.  Ques- 
tion (Mr.  Coningham),  1700 
Regiments  in,  e.  Question  (Col  Herbert),  2140 
Vote  of  Thanks,  Acknowledgment  of,  /.  153 
Vote  of  Thanks,  Acknowledgment  of,  e.  175 ; 

— seo  East  India  Stock — Probate  axd  Ad 

ministration  {India)  BiU 

India  JSbuse — Records,  ^e,  at  the 

f.  Question  (Col.  Sykes)  1241 

Indictable  Offences  {Metropolitan  Dutrief) 
Sill, 

I.  lK^  253 ; 
2R.  802 ; 
Com.  el  9, 1560  ;  8R.*  1660 

IkohaUi  Ifr.  B.,  Soitth  Shields 
Mercbaot  Shipping,  Com.  moved  for,  303 

Ionian  Islands — Mr.  Gladstone's  Mission, 
€.  Question  (Mr.  Maguire),  806 

VOL.  CLVI.  [thuid  sfjuxs.] 


Ireland, 
Agricultural  Distress,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Lanigan), 

*1351 
Agrieultaral  Statistics,  I.  Observations  (Earl 

of  Lcitrim),  715 
Balfe,  Mr.,  Case  of,  c.  Paper  moved  for  (Col. 

Dunne),  1004 
Births,  S'c,  Registration  of.  Question  (Lord 

DunkolUn),  1471 
Charitable  Bequests,  c.  Question  (SirW.Somer- 

ville),  2223 
Criminal  Outrages  (Ireland),  I.  Returns  moved 

for  (Marquess  of  Clanricarde),  1000  ;  Amend. 

(Duke  of  Somerset;|,  1016 
Eeclesiattical  Commission,  c.   Question  (Mr. 

Vance),  502 
EduecUion,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Hennessy),  327  ( 

(Sir  H.  Cairns),  505  ;  (Lord  Naas),  1704 
Fairs  and  Markets,  e.  Question,  (Mr.  Dawson), 

262 
Foundling  Children,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Gregory), 

1244 
Holyhead,  Steam  Boat  Accommodation  at,  r* 

Question  (Lord  J.  Browne),  725 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  Law  of,  c.  Question 

(Mr.  Maffuire),  221 
Lodging  Ause  Ads,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Maguire), 

507 
Lunatic  Poor,  e.  Question  (Col.  Grevillo)  1037, 
Maynooth  Orant,  e.    Com.    moved   for   (Mr. 

Spooner),  1038,  [A.  128,  N.  180,  M.    58] 

1056 
Medical  Relief  Expenditure,  c.  Observations 

(Mr.  Dawson),  533 
Murder,  Attempted,  c.  Question  (Col.  French), 

219 
Perrin,  Mr,  Justice,  Retirement  of,  e.  Question 

(Mr.  Long),  917 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  e.  Questions  (Mr. 

Gregory),  (Col.  Fordo).  ("Mr.  O'Brien),  720 
Post  OffUe,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Vance;,  1702 
Roman  Catholic  C/uiplains  in  Workhouses,  e. 

Correspondence  moved  for  (Mr.  Hennessy), 

550  ;  Motion  neg.,  551 
Roscommon  Election,  c.  Report,  2219 
Volunteer  Corps,  c.  Question  (Mi%  M'Evoy) 

811 
See 

County  Prisons  (Ireland)  Bill 

Dwellings  for   Labouring  Classes   (Ireland) 

Bill 
Mannages  (England  and  Ireland)  Bill 
Representation  of  the  People  (Ireland)  Bill 
Sjpirits  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment  Bill 
Tramways  (Ireland)  Bill 
Valuation  of  Rateable  Property  (Ireland)  Bill 

Italy,  State  of 

/.Question  (Marquess  of  Normanby),  153; — 
Central,  Papers  moved  for  (Marquess  of  Nor< 
manby),  1001 ;  Motion  withdrawn,  1035 ; — 
Simu>r  Boneompagni,  ExpUnation  (Earl 
GntnviUe),  1450 

c.  Question  (Lord  C.  Hamilton),  610  ;—French 
Army  in,  QuesUon  (Mr.  Griffith).  1036  ;^ 
Address  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  Question 
(The  O'Donoghue),  2147 

James,  Mr.  E.,  Marylebone 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  150 
Adulteration  of  Food,  &c.,  2U.  1094  ;  Com.  cL 

1,  2033,  2037  ;  ci  2,  2040  ;  cl.  3,  2041 
Appeal  in  Criminal  Cases,  2a.  428 

4  F  [eont. 
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Jamis,  Mr.  E.^ont, 
Berkeley  Honse,  2226 
Bribery  Prevention,  Ije&ve,  733 
Corrupt  Practices  ProTention  Act,  Com.  moved 

for,  1089 
Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  Court,  Leave, 

Previous  Question  moved,  018 
£Ieotion  Petitions  Act  Amendment,  2R.  1552  ; 

Com.  moved  for,  1558 
Flogging  (Army  and  Navy),  Returns  moved 

for,  1188 
Friday  Adjournments,  Res.  170 
Gloucester  City  Writ,  181 
llong  Kong — Mr.  C.  Anstey,  445 
Hyde  Park,  Shrubs  in,  510 
London  Corporation,  Leave,  200 
Masters  and  Operatives,  2R.  2020 
Norwich  Election,  1471 
Reform  Bill,  The,  1030 
Rifle  Corps,  1009 
Savings  Banks,  <fec.,  2R.  2272 
Serpentine,  The,  Nomination  of  Com.  2099 
Settled  Estates  Act  Amendment, 2R.  2287 
Smcthurst,  Thos.,  Case  of,  227 
Tarrcnt.  Mr.,  Case  of,21C0 
Wake5eld  Writ,  Res.  181 
Window  Cleaning,  2R.  1549 
Wine  and  Beer  Licences,  1352,2140 
Works,  First  Commissioner  of,  203 

Japan,  Trade  toUh, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Clifford),  1352 

Jeney  Commission 

e.  Observations  (Mr.  Hadfield),  525 ;   Returns 
moved  for,  032  ;  Motion  withdrawn,  t&. 

Jervis,  Capt.  H.  J.  W.,  Harwich 

Navy  Estimates,  904 

Jewish  Religion 
c.  Res.  74 

Johnstone,  Hon.  H.  B.,  Canterhwry 
Army  Estimates,  1315 

JoLLTFFB,  Rt.  Hn.  Sir  W.  G.  H.,  PetersfieU 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  3  (Cotton  Manufactures), 

2099  ;  (Feathers,  Ac),  2105 
Representation  of  the  People,  Leave,  2000 

JoNE8|  Mr.  D.,  Carmarthenshire 
Lucknow,  Defence  of,  1507 

Kekewich,  Mr.  S.  T.,  Devonshire^  8, 
Settlement  and  Removal,  Law  of,  505 

Kelly,  Sir  F.,  Suffolk,  E. 
Bribery  Prevention,  Leave,  720 
Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act  Amendment, 

Leave,  885 
Customs  Acts,  1399;   Res.  1  (Duties  on  Fo* 

reign  Wines),  1883,  1899  ;  Res,  7  (Paper 

Hangings),  2204,  2205 
Election  Petitions  Act  Amendment,  2R.  1554 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  1721 
Gloucester  City  Writ,  Res.  182  ;— Bribery  at, 

201 
Wakefield  Writ,  Res.  182  '.—Bribery  at,  201 
Wine  and  Spirit  Duties,  1700 


Kendall,  Mr.  N.,  Cornwall,  JE, 

Financial  Statement—The  Budget,  Res.  883 

Kino,  Hon.  P.  G.  L.,  Surrey,  E, 
Religious  Worship,  Leave,  1204 

Kinolakb,  Mj.  a.  W.,  Bridgwater 
France,    Armaments   of,   517  ; — Commercial 

Treaty  with.  Notice  of  Motion,  2229 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  953, 1509, 1935 ;  Papers 

moved  for,  1930 
Treaties  of  Guarantee,  Address  moved,  1204 

Kinglakb,  Mr.  Serjt.,  J.  A.,  Rochester 
Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act,  Com.  moved 
for,  1090 

KiNNAiBD,  Hon.  A.  F,,  Perth 
Admiralty,  The,  013 
India — Land   Tai,  327 ;— Finances  of.   Com. 

moved  for,  704 
Medical  Acts  Amendment,  2R.  1907 
Packet  Service  (Transfer  of  Contracts),  2R. 

1904,  1905 
Recreation,  ^.,  of  the  People,  Com.  moved 

for,  1203 
Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland),  Leave, 

2094 
Savoy,  Annexation  of.  Papers  moved  for,  1965 
Treaties  of  Guarantee,  Address  moved,  1205 

Kniqhtlet,  Mr.  R.,  Northamptonshire,  S, 
Representation  of  the  People,  Leave,  2072 
Serpentine,  The,  Nomination  of  Com.,  Amend. 
2090 

Knox,  Major,  Hon.  W.  S.,  Lungannon 
Winei,  Foreign,  Bonding  of,  1508 

Knox,  Lt..CoL,  B.  "W.,  Marlow  {Greai) 

Army  Estimates,  1314, 1310 
France,  Armaments  of,  520 

Lace  Factories, 
L  Petition  (Eari  of  Shaaesbury),2210 

Laino,   Mr.  S.y  (Joint-Secretary   to   the 
Treasury),  Wick,  Sfc. 
Australian  Mails,  220 
Civil  Service  Appointments,  Com.  moved  for, 

1194 
Customs    Acts,   Res.  1   (Duties   on    Foreign 
Wines),  1887;  Res.  9  (Ammunition),  3204; 
(Butter),  2205  ;  Res.  10  (Gold  Plate),  2200; 

Res.  11  (Wood,  d(o.),  2207 
Edinburgh  Post  Office,  725 
Exchequer  Bonds,  1230 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  1253 
Gas  Holders,  Models  of,  542 
Hop  Duties,  1228 
Miscellaneous  Civil  Service  Expenditure,  Com. 

moved  for,  459 
Newspapers  for  Australia,  Postage  on,  723 
Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts,  Nomination 

of  Com.  032,  033 
Packet  Service  (Transfei:  of  Contracts),  2R. 

1904 :  Com.  2285 
Post  Office  (Ireland),  1702 
Salmon  Fishing  (Scotland),  1570 
Time  Bargains,  1229 
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Laino,  Mr.  S. — cont 
Valuation  of  Ratciblo  Property  (Ireland),  3R. 

1317;  Com.  1511,1542 
Warehousiog  Places  (Manchester,  Ac),  Leave, 

302 

Land  Tran9port  Corps, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  P.  Urquhart),  500 ;  Reply  (Mr. 
S.  IIorbert),531 

Lanioan,  Mr.  J.,  Cashel 
Agricultural  Distress  (Irelanii),  1351 

Larceny f  S^c.,  Bill, 

/.  1R.253;  2R.»1560 

Law  and  Equity  Bill, 
/.  1R.1440 

Lkpeot,  Mr.  A.,  Dublin  University 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  2R.  2040 
Medical  Acts  Amendment,  2R.  1007 

Leghorn,  French  Troops  in 
e.  Question  (Mr.  D.  Griffith),  222 

Leighton,  Sir  B.,  Salop,  8, 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Ac.,  Com.  el.  3,  Amend. 

2040,  2041 
Dig hways.  Leave,  249 

Leitri&t,  Earl  of 
Agricultural  Statistics  (Ireland),  715 

Lennox,  Lord  H.  G.  C.  G.,  Chichester 
Budget,  The,  720 
St.  George's-in-the-£ast,  807 

Lewis,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  G.  C,  (Secretary  of 

State  for   the  Homo   Department), 

JRadnor 
American  Ships,  Outrages  in,  235 
Appeal  in  Criminal  Cases,  I<.eave,   118;  2R. 

Amend.  407,  410 
Attorneys  and  Solicitors,  Com.  add,  el,  1652 
Beverley  Election,  Prosecution  m«ved,  403 
Bibles,  Patent  for  Printing,  610 
Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works,  Leave,  020 
Church  of  England  Services,  157 
Church  Rates,  Returns  moved  for,  117 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  2R.  000 
Clapton,  Cemetery  at,  1838 
Coroners'  Fees,  561 
Divoroe  and  Common  I^w  Courts,  334 
DiToree  and  Matrimonial  Causes  Court,  Leave, 

623 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  2224 
Election  Petitions  Act  Amendment,  2R.  1553 ; 

Com.  moved  for,  1558 
Fire  Work  Manufectories,  717 
Fridaj  Adjournments,  Res.  174,  770 
Gloucester  City  and  Wakefield  Election,  Leave, 

777 
XSloueester  City  Writ,  Res.  180,  181,  189;— 

Bribery  at,  260,  201 
Hertfordshiro  Magistrates,  1130 
Highways,  Leave,  240,  250 

[cant. 


Lewis,  Rt,  Hon.  Sir  G.  C. — cont. 
Jersey  Commission,  525 ;  Returns  moved  for, 

632 
Ix>ndon  Corporation,  I^ave,  282,  2S0 
Marriage   with    the    Brother  of  a    Deceased 

Husband,  1724,  2221 
Masters  and  Operatives,  2R.,  Amend.  2014  ; 

Com.  moved  for,  2095 
Municipal  Corporation  Mortgages,  Leave,  252 
Newspapers,  Com.  548 
Oxfonl  University,  Leave,  322 
Packet  and  Telegraph  Contracts,  Nomination 

of  Com.  633 
Petitions  of  Right,  Leave,  162 ;  2R.  545,  547 
Prize  Fight,  The  intended,  1724 
i^ualiftcation  for  Offices  Abolition,  2R.  441 
Representation  of  the  People,  Leave;  2006 
Representation  of  the  People  (Ireland),  Leave, 

2081 
Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland),  Leave, 

2088 
Roman  Catholic  Chaplains  in  Irish  Workhouses, 

Papers  moved  for,  550,  551 
Roman  Catholic  Charities,  117 
St.  George's-in-the-East,  264,  559,  2165 
Smethurst,  Thomas,  Case  of,  235 
Stock  in  Trade — Exemption  from  Rating,  1700 
Valuation,  Uniform  System  of,  2223 
Wakefield  Writ,  Res.  180,  181,  189;— Bribery 

at,  260,  261 
WinJow  Cleaning,  2R.  Amend.  1550 

Licences,  see  Public  Houses — Wine 

LiDDELL,  Hon.  H.  G.,  ^Northumberland,  S, 
American  Coasting  Trade,  1131 
Budget,  The,  Res.  1509 
Conveyance  of  Voters,  Leave,  797 
Customs  Acts,  Com.  Res.  7  (Paper  Hangings), 

2205 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  722,  1508 ; 

Notice  of  Motion,  2244 
Merchant  Shipping,  Com.  moved  for,  366 
Navy,  Manning  the.  Res.  1 145 
Spain  and  Morocco,  516 

Liyht  Weight  Racing  Bill, 
;.  IR.  1102 

Lincoln,  Bishop  of 
Endowed  Schools,  Com.  c/.2,  1221 

LiNDSAT,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Sunderland 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with.   Notice  of 

Motion,  2229 
^Merchant  Shipping,  Com.  moved  for,  332 
Navy  Estimates,  963  ;  Adj.  moved,  1000 
Navy,  Manning  the.  Res.  1147 

Linen,  SfC. —  Customs  Acts, 
c.Res.  3,2107 

Llandaff,  Bishop  of 
Theatres,  Divine  Servico  in.  Res.  1600 

LocKB,  Mr.  John,  Southwarh 

Adulteration  of  Food,  Ac,  Com.  2029  ;  cl\» 

2036  ;  Amend.  2030 ;  cl  3.  2041 
Attorneys  and  Solicitors,  2R.  686  ;  Com.  cl.  5, 

1551 

4  F  2  [com. 


toe 


LYV 


LociB,  Mr.  JouH  — wii/. 
ConvayanoB  of  Voters,  I^avc,  708 
Firo  Work  Monutactorioi,  717 
t«Q(lon  Corporation,  Lcare,  287 
Poor  Rates  (St.  Pane™),  1673 


ilNDBX,  1860}  MAC  MAN 

MicirLiv,  Mr.  K.,  Oamh-idge 
Corrupt  Prncticci  Prevention  Act  AmendmcDt, 

3tt.  I0S5 
Cuitomi  Acts,  RE!.  3  (Cotton  Manufiicturoi), 

2009 
DiTorce  and  Matrimoninl  Cniuei  Court,  LeaTS, 


LocEK,  Mr.  Joseph,  JTonilou 
Addresi  in  Answer  to  the  Speeeli,  Report,  ISO 
British  Museum,  3101 

JiONSOX,  Bishop  of 
Divine  Scriici>,  Ferfomunee  of,  16SB,  10D8 
Endowed  Schools,  2R.  700,  707  ;  Com.  et.  9, 

1313,  1320 
St.  Geoi'ge'B-in-tho-Eut,  25S,  973,  013 
Theatres,  Divino  Servico  in,  R«'.  809,  1801 

Jjondon  Corporation  Bill, 
t.  Leave,  383;  IR.' 200 

LoxDOKDEBBT,  Marquess  of 

CriminnI  Outrngei  (Ireland),  R«tarns    moved 
for,  1010 

LoNO,  Mr.  ^.  P,,  Chippenham 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  211.  037 
Uun^arf .  State  ot,  1337 
Mnjaooth  Gmnt,  Com.  moved  for,  lOlT 
Ferrin,  Mr.  Justice,  Retirement  of,  DI7 

LoMOPiELD,  Mr.  R.,  Ma/low 

Appeal  in  Criminal  Cnics,  3R.  430 
Bulfe,  Mr.,  Case  o(,  Paper  moved  for,  1000 
Rcpreaentttion  of  (ho  Peopie  (Ireland),  Leave, 

3080 
Savings  Banks,  Ac,  3R.  9373 

LovitNE,  Lord,  Nor Ihumhar land,  iV. 
Mercliant  Shipping,  Com,  moved  for,  363 
QnalificatioQ  for  Offices  Abolition,  3R.  Ill 

Lowe,  Et.  Hon.  B.  (Vice-President  of  the 
(Committee  of  Privy  Conncil  for  Edu- 
cation), Calne 

Driilingin  Schools,  1133 

Education  Commission,  1472 

Education  (Scollnnd),  fill 

LTitt,  Mr.  G,,  WhiUharen 
France,  Commeroiil  Treat;  with,  1479 

Ltgok,  Hon.  P.,  Tewhilury 

I'nekct  Service  (Transfer  of  Contraota),  9B. ; 

Adj.  moved,  1004,  lOOS 
Religious  Worship,  I^ve,  1204 
St.  Ueorge'B-in-the-Eait,  2105 


036 

M'Canx,  Mr.  J.,  Diogheda 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  3R.  3018 

M'Evoi,  Mr.  E.,  Meafh  Co. 

Pope,  Revolted  Provinces  of  the,  1711 
Representation  of  the  People  (Ir«hind),  Leavo, 

3070 
Volunteer  Corps  (Ireland),  811 

Mackiskon,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Hfft 

Masters   and    Operatives,    3R.   9010,   202S; 
Com.  moved  for,  3009 

M'MiHoif,  Mr.  P.,  IFuxford  Co. 
Appeal  in   Criminal  Cases,  Leave,  118:    3R. 
303, 110, 110 

Haguire,  Mr,  J.  P.,  Duttgarvan 

Civil  Service  Appointments,  Com,  moved  (br, 

UDS 
Custems  Establishments,  2170 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  9R,  9018,  3019 
Ionian  Islands— Mr,  Gladstone's  Mission,  800 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  Law  of  (Ireland),  391 
Lodging  Ilouse  Acts  (Ireland),  007 
Repreacntntion  of  the  People  (Ireland),  Leave, 

3081 
Spain  and  Morocco,  CIS 

Malieioiu  Injury  to  Property  BUI, 
{.  IR,  903;  3R.*loeo 

Mitiifs,  Mr.  E.,  WaUingford 
Briberj  Prevention,  Leave,  735 
Customs  Acta,  Com.  UU 
Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  Court,  Leave, 

025 
Fi'auce— Commerelal  Tariff,  918 
Gloucester  Citj  Writ,  Res.  180 
Pi'obata    and   Administration    (India),   Leave, 


Malhebbcbt,  Earl  of 
Italy,  Central,  Papers  mored  for,  1017,  1033 

New  Forest,  The,  1650 

Savoj,  Anneiation  of,  Papers  moved  for,  lOlT 

Tcomanry,  The,  3137 

Malt — Customs  Aoti, 
«.  Res.  13,  3208 

Malt  for  Cattle  Feeding, 
e.  Question  (Lord  H.  Thrnne),  1701 

M»ji»EE8,  at.  Hon.  Lord  J.  J.  K.,  Ltieet' 
terthire,  N. 
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Manxehs,  Rt.  ITon.  Lord  J.  J.  R,!—cont, 
Customs   Acts,    Res.  3  (Agates,  Ac),   1083; 

(Corks),  1089  ;  (Cotton  Manufactures),  2004, 

2005  ;  (Feathers,  Ac),  2105,  210C 
Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  Court,  Lcare. 

6U,  628 
Financial  Statement — The  Budget,  Res.  885 
France-Differential  Duties,  1 136;— Commei*cwl 

Treaty  with,  1254 ;  Notice  of  Motion,  2266 
Masters  and  Operatives,  Com.  moved  for,  2095 
Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts,  Com.  moved 

for,  306 

Packet  Service  (Transfer  of  Contracts),  211. 

1905 
St.  George*s-in-tbe-East,  810 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  2171 

Ha&lbobough,  Duke  of 
Church  Rates,  Com.  moved  for,  259 
Endowed  Schools,  Rep.  Amend.,  1504 
Theatres,  Divine  Service  in.  Res.  1689 

Marriage  Law, 
/.  Petition  (Viscount  Dungannon),  1823 

Marriage  with  the  Brother*  of  a  deceased 

Susband, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Collins),  1723,  2221 

Marriages  {Ungland  and  Ireland)  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  631  ;  1R.»  t5. ;  2R.»  1131 

Mabsh,  Mr.  M.  H.,  Salishury 
Budget,  The,  Res.  1596 

Mabtin,  Mr.  P.  "W.,  Rochester 
Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act,  Com.  moved 
for,  1002 

Martin  Eecalante — Bible  in  Spain, 
c.  Question  (Sir  A.  Agnew),  330 

Massex,  Mr.  W.  N.,  (Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees,) Sal  ford 
Customs   Acts,    Res.    1   (Duties   on   Foreign 
Wines),  1900;  Res.  3  (Agates,  Ac),  1972; 
(Corks),  1995  ;  (Silks,  Ac.),  2111 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  2R.  2048 

Masters  and  Operatives  Bill, 

c.  I R*  634  ; 
2R.  2010;  Amend.  (Sir  G.    Lewis),  2016; 
Amend,  and  Motion  withdrawn,  2025; 
Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Mackinnon),  2095 

Mamooth  Grant, 

c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Spooner),  1038,  [A.  128, 
N. 186,  M.  58] 1056 

Medical  Acts  Amendment  Bill, 
c.  1R.»  1850; 
2R.  1906;  Amend.  (Mr.  Craufurd)  ib.,  Amend, 
neg.,  1907 

Mellob,  Mr.  J.,  Nottingham 
Appeal  in  Criminal  Cases,  2R.  432 
Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act  Amendment, 
Leave,  378;  2R.  1069, 1089 

\eimU 


Mkllor,  Mr.  J.—eonL 

Election  Petitions  Act  Amendment,  Leave,  890; 

2R.  1552.  1554 
Gloucester  City  Writ,  Res.  186 
Marriages  (England  and  Ireland),  Uavc,  031 
Wakefield  Writ,  Res.  186 

Melville,  Lord,  and  the  Rife  Corps, 
c.  Question  (Lord  Elcho),  158 

Merchant  Shipping, 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Lindsay),  332  ;  Amend. 
(Mr.  Digby  Seymour)  355;    Amend,  with- 
drawn, 378  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  M.  Gibson),  ib, 

MiLDMAY,  Mr.  H.  F.,  Herefordshire 
Hop  Duties,  1228 

Miles,  Sir  W.,  Somersetshire,  E, 
Customs   Acts,   Res.   4  (Agates,  Ac),   1901 1 
(Corks),   1999;    Res.  7  (Paper  Hangings), 
2200 

Militia,  Disembodiment  of  t/ie 
c.  Question  (Col.   Dickson),  331 ;  Observations, 
521  ;  (Mr.  Palk),  508,  1258  ;-- 7 raining  of 
the.  Question  (Major  Parker),  1228 

Miller,  Mr.  W.,  Leith,  ^c. 

Annuity  Tax  Abolition  (Edinburgh),  Loav  ,281 
Herrings,  Foreign  Duty  on,  2049 

Mills,  Mr.  A.,  Taunton 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Governor  of  the,  562 
East  India  Stock,  Investments  in,  262 
Ecclesiastical  Vestments,  Leave,  2043 
Gloucester  City  and  Wakefield  Bleotions,  Leave, 

780 
Probate  and  Administration    (India),    Leave, 

240 

MiLNES,  Mr.  11.  M.,  Pontefract 
American  Ships,  Outrages  in,  229 
Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act  Amendment, 

2R.  1088 
Customs   Acts,    Res.   1    (Duties  on    Foreign 

Wines),  Amend.  1866,  1874,  1882,  1686 
Friday  Adjournments,  Res.  108 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  1933  ;  Papers  moved  for, 

1960,  2173 

Mines  Regulation  and  Inspection  Bill, 
c,  1  R.»  1035 

Miscellaneous  Civil  Service  Expenditure, 
e.  Com.  moved  for,  (Mr.  Wise)  440,  [A.  121, 
N.  93,  M.  28]  478 

MoxcREiFF,  Kt.  Hon.  J.,  see  Advocate,  the 
Lord 


MoKSELL,  Rt.  Hon.  "W.,  Limerick  Co. 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Ac,  Com.  cL  1,  2039  ; 

c/.  3,  2041,2042 
Representation  of  the  People  (Ireland),  Leave, 

2080 
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Montagu,  Lord  R.,  Huntingdonshire 

Budget,  Tho,  Res.  1501 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  2R.  Amend,  047 
M-istorsand  Operatives,  211.  2010 
Sardinia  and  Naples,  1 135 

MoNTEAGLE,  Lord 

France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  558 

Mowbray,  lit.  Hon.  J.  R.,  Durham  City 
Attorneys  and  Solicitors,  Com.  add,  cl.  1551 

JWiinicipal  Corporation  M&rtffOffea  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  252  ;  111.*  ib.;  211.*  1220 

Mure,  Kt.  Hon.  D  ,  Buteshire 

Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland),  Leave, 
2002 

MuiiRAY,  Mr.  W.,  NewcastU'Und^r-Lyme 
Attorneys  and  Solicitors,  Com.  add,  cL  1552 

Kaas,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  Cockermouth 
National  Education  (Ireland),  1704 

Napiem,  Yice-Adm.  Sir  C,  Southwark 
Channel  Fleet,  Accident  to  the,  2164 
China,  Relations  with,  951 
Flogging  (Army  and  Navy),  Returns  moved  for, 

1180 
Merchant  Shipping,  Com.  moved  for,  373 
Navy  Estimates,  078,  988 
Navy,  Manning  the.  Returns  moved  for,  150, 

ICO  ;  Res.  1137, 1150,  1151,  1100 
Packet  Service  (Transfer  of  Contracts),  Com. 

2285 
Sailors,  Passes  to,  1350 

Naples  and  Sardinia, 
c.  Question  (Lord  R.  Montagu),  1135 

National  Defences  Commission^ 
c.  Question  (Sir  DoL.  Evans),  500  ;  (Mr.  Hors- 
man),  919  ; — see  Defences 

Naval  Reserves, 
I,  Observations  (Earl  of  Hardwicke),  1824 

Naval  Sclwol,  Bot/al,  Bill, 

I.  IK.*  551 


Navy, 

Admirahif,  The,  Question  (Mr.  Kinnaird),  013 
Channel  Fleet,  Accident  to  the,  c.  Question  (Sir 

J.  Pakington),  2159 
Estimates,  c.  Observations  (Mr.  W.  Williams), 

9Q2;— Supply,  QQ5 
Flogging^  c.  Returns  moved  for,  (Mr,  W.  Wil- 
liams), 1101  ;  Amend.  (Lord  C.  Paget),  [o.  q, 

A.  46,  N.  124,  M.  78]  1191 
Lieutenants^  c.  Question  (Lord  J.  Browne),  917 
Manning  the,  c.   Returns  moved  for  (Sir  C. 

Napier),  159  ;  Motion  neg.,  100  ;    Res.  (Sir 

C.  Napier),  1137 
Medical  Officers,  c.  Question  (Sir  E.  Grogan), 

1700 

[eont. 


Navy — cont. 

Sailors,  Passes  to,  c.  Question  (Sir  C.  Napier), 

1350 
School    Ships,    €.    Question    (Mr.   Horsfidl), 

500 
Wine  and  Medicines  for  the,  e.  Question  (Lord 

C.  Hamilton),  1030 

Nelson  Monument,  The 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Ilankey),  1837 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  (Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies) 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  27,  33,  73 
Cotton  and  Slavery,  Returns  moved  for,  208 
Criminal  Outrages  (Ireland),  Returns  moved 

for,  1918 
Endowed  Schools,  Com.  cl,  7,  1223 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  2215, 2216 
India,  Emigration  from — The  French  Colonies, 

1927 
Lace  Factories,  2217 
Red  River  Settlement,  905 
Savoy,  Annexation  of.  Address  moved,  595 
T.ismania — The  Legislative  Council,  1453, 1455, 

1457 
Yeomanry,  The,  2140,  2141 

Newdkgate,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Warwickshire,  N. 
Address  in   Answer  to  tho    Speech,   Report, 

142 
Customs  Acts,  Com.  1403  ; — Res.  1  (Duties  on 

Foreign  Wines),  1901 :  Res.  4  (Agates,  4ks.), 

1904;  Res.  8,  1972,  1974,  1978;   (Corks), 

1999;   (Cotton  Manufactures),  2004,  2099; 

(Embroidery),  2104;    (Silks),  2111,  2113, 

2132  ;  Report,  Amend.  2180,  2181,  2201 
Financial  Statement — The  Budget,  Res.  870, 

884;  Adj.  moved,  1000,  1725,  1733 
France— Customs   Tariff,  918;  —  Commercial 

Treaty  with,  1252,  1643  ;  Notice  of  Motion, 
.    2258 

Masters  and  Operatives,  2R.  2023 
Maynooth  Grant,  Com.  moved  for,  1052 
Qualification  for    Offices  Abolition,  2R.  Adj. 

moved,  442,  2009 
Representation  of  the  People,  Leave,  2008 
Roman  Catholic  Charities,  117 
Tariffs,  Foreign,  327 
Trinity  and    St.  John's  Colleges,  Cambridge, 

Address  moved,  1009 


New  Forest,  The 
I,  Question  (Earl  of  Malmesbury),  1559 

Newfoundland  Fish^ies, 
e.  Question  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  917 

Newspapers,  tljv.  Bill, 

C.  1R.*219;  2R.»445; 
Com.  547 ;  3R.*  558 
L  1R.»504 

New  Writs, 
c.  Res.  (Mr.  CoUins),  170 

Nice^-sce  Savoy,  Annexation  of 


NOE 
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Noel,  Hon.  G.  J.,  Rutlandshire 
Cayalry  Officers  Ilorsos,  1571 


NoBMAiTBT,  Marquess  of 

Address  in  Answer  to  tho  Speech,  32,  33,  44 
Italy,  State  of,   153,   154  ;— Central,  Papers 

moved  for,  1001,  1017,  1085,  1034,  1035  ;— 

Signer  Boncompagni,  1451 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  214;   Address  moved, 

574,  608,  797,  800,  801 ;  Papers  moved  for, 

1001,  1200,  1207,  2045 

North,  Col.  J.  S.,  Oxfordshire 
Army  Estimates,  1315 
Flogging   (Army  and  Navy),  Returns  moved 

for,- II  GO 
Volunteers— Officers*  Fees,  1470 

NoRTHCOTE,  Sir  S.  U.,  Stamford 

Civil  Service  Appointments,  Com.  moved  for, 

1105 
Customs  Acts,   Res.    1.    (Duties    on    Foreign 

Wines),  1860,  1883,  1806  . 
Financial  Statement— Tho  Budget ;    Res.  870, 

1525,  1530,  1650 
France— Customs  Tariff,  018 
Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts,  Com.  moved 

for,  313 
Savings  Banks,  Res.  200 
Wines,  Foreign,  Drawback  on,  1560 

Norwieh  Electiony 
c.  Question  (Mr.  E.  James),  1471 

O'Brien,  Mr.  P.,  King^s  Co, 

Chinese  Expedition — Arms  for  the  Troops,  723 
Civil  Service  Appointments,  Com.  moved  for, 

1104 
Maynooth  Grant,  Com.  moved  for,  1050, 1056 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  (Ireland),  720 
Valuation  of  Rateable  Property  (Ireland),  Com. 

1542 

O'DoxoGHUK,  The,  Tipperanj  Co, 
Italy -Address  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  2147 

Offences  against  the  Person  Bill, 
/TlR.  253;  2R.  1559 

Offices,  Public 
c.  Question  (Mr.  H.  BnUlie),  2147 

OoiLYT,  Sir  J.,  Dundee 

Representation  of  the  People,  Leave,  2068 

Ordnance  Maps — New  Railways, 
I.  Question  (Earl  of  Powis),  1837 

Osborne,  Mr.  R.  B.,  Lisheard 
Balfe,  Mr.,  Case  of.  Paper  moved  for,  1098 
Budget,  The,  Res.  1733 
China— Lord  Elgin's  Mission,  1136 
Fmnce,  Commercial   Treaty  with.  Notice  of 

Motion,  2240 
Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contracts,  Com.  moved 

for,  308 


Outlawries  Bill, 
c.lR.»74 


OvERSTONB,  Lord 

Cotton  and  Slavery,  Returns  moved  for,  210 
Indictable    Offences    (Metropolitan    District), 
Com.  cl,  2, 1563 

Oxford,  Bishop  of 

Cotton  and  Slavery,  Returns  moved  for,  200 
Endowed  Schools,  2R.  712  ;  Com.  cL  2,  1217 
Glebe  Houses,  Dilapidations  in,  324 

Oxford  University  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  322  ;  IR.*  323  ;  2R.»  1131 

Packe,  Mr.  C.  "W.,  Leicestershire,  S. 
Church  Rates,  Returns  moved  for,  116,  117 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  2R.  678 
Window  Cleaning,  2R.  1540 

Packet  and  Telegraph  Contracts, 
€.  Com.  moved  for  (Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer), 290 ;  Nomination  of  Com.  632 

Packet  Service  {Transfer  of  Contracts)  Bill, 
c.lR.»805: 
2R.  1904 ;    Adj.  moved  (Mr.  Lygon),  ib. ; 
Motion  withdrawn,  1906 ; 
Com.  2285 

Paget,  Lord  C.  E.  (Secretary  of  tbc  Ad- 
miralty), Sandwich 

Admiralty,  The,  613,  614 

Channel  Fleet,  Accident  to  the,  2162,  2164 

Flogging  (Army  and  Navy),  Returns  moved 

for,  1168;  Amend.  1191 
Navy  Estimates,  965,  970,  987,  988,  991,  1001 
Navy,  Manning  the.  Returns  moved  for,  159  ; 

Res.1149, 1151;— LieutenanUof  the,  917 ;— 

Wine  and  Medicines  for  the,  1036 ;— Medical 

Officers,  1700 
Packet  Service  (Transfer  of  Contracts),  2R. 

1905 
Sailors,  Passes  to,  1 350 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  956 
School  Ships,  560 

Pakinoton,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.,  Broitwich 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  123 
Admiralty,  The,  614 

Channel  Fleet,  Accident  to  the,  2159,  2163 
China,  Relations  with,  947, 1840  ;— Lord  Elgin 

and  Sir  M.  Seymour,  1716 
Colonial  Chaplains,  Salaries  of,  1702 
Customs  Acts,  Com.  1842;    Res.  3  (Corks), 

2003 ;  (Cotton  Manufactures),  2005,  2006  ; 

(Embroidery),  2100,  2104  ;  (SUks),  2130 
Education  Commission,  1472 
Financial  Statement— The  Budget,  Res.  832, 

881,889 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with.   Notice  of 

Motion,  2^35 
Franklin's,  Sir  J.,  Expedition,  2157 
Harbours  of  Refuge  (jommission,  806 
Navy  Estimates,  970,  974,  978,  984,  997 
Newfoundland  Fisheries,  917 

[cont. 
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PAKiiroTosr,  Rt.  Hon.  Sii*  J.  S.— ^ii/. 

Packet  and  Telegraphic  Contract?,  Cora,  moved 

for,  209 
Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland),  Loave, 

2087,  20S0 

Pauc,  Mr.  L.,  Dsvonshire,  8, 

Financial  Statement — The  Budget,  Res.  880 
Militia,  The,  508,  1258 
Plymouth  and  DeTonport  Fortifications,  1229 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  U70 

Paxmeestoj^,    lit.    Hon.   Viscount  (First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury),  Tiverton 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  107  ;  Re- 
port, 151 
Adjournment  of  the  House,  811 
Army  Estimates,  1310 
British  Museum,  2154 
Business  of  the  House,  1704 
Dhina,  Relations  with,  950 
Civil  Service  Appointments,  Com.  moved  for, 

1197,  1202 
Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act  Amendment, 

Leave,  387 
Customs    Acts,    Com.    1439,   1447 ;    Res.    4 

(Agates,  Ac.),  1903;  Res.  8  (Coiks),  2000; 

(Silks),  2131 
Financial  Statement,   Postponement  of,  558, 

559,  720,  795  ;— The  Budget,  Res.  881,  885, 

889,  1541,  1815 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  961,   1232, 

1250,  1472,  1722,  2214;  Notice  of  Motion, 

2228,  2232,  2234,  2264 
Franklin's,  Sir  J.,  Expedition,  2155 
Friday  Adjournments,  Res.  177 

Gloucester  City  and  Wakefield  Elections,  Leave. 

785 

Hyde  Park,  Shrubs  in,  511 

Ionian  Islands— Mr.  Gladstone's  Mission,  800 

Italy— Address  of  Irish  Catholics,  2155 

National  Defences  Commission,  506,  919 

Navy  Estimates,  998 

Offices,  Public,  2154 

Packet  Service  (Transfer  of  Contracts),  211. 
1905 

Rules  of  Procedure — Amendments  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  Ac,  1474 

Savoy,  Annexation  of,  952 

Serpentine,  The,  Nomination  of  Com.,  2098 

Works,  First  Commissioner  of,  263 

Paper,  Drawba^^k  an 
e.  Question  (Baron  L.  do  Rothschild),  1701 

Paper  Hangings — Customs  Acts, 
c.  Res.  7, 2204 

Pabker,  Major  W.,  Suffolk,  W. 
Militia,  Training  of  the,  1228 


Parliament,  Meeting  of 
I.  The  Queen's  Speech,  1 ;  Address  in  Answer 

(Earl  Fitiwilliam),  7 ;  Amend.  (Earl  Grey), 

27  ;  Amend,  neg.  73  ;  Her  Majesty's  Answer, 

155 
c.  The    Queen's    Speech,   Address    in    Answer 

(Mr.  St.  Aubyn),  75;    Report,    118;    Her 

Majesty's  Answer,  162 


PATTEy,  Col.  J.  W.,  Lancashire,  N. 

Hennessy,  Mr.  J.  P.,  and  the  Committee  of 
Selection,  1930,  1932,  2213 

Paxton,  Sir  J.,  Coventry 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  3  (Silks,  Ac),  Amend. 

2108,2111;  Report,  2203 
Silks,  Duties  on,  1567 

PjBACocKE,  Mr.  O.  M.  W.,  MaUon 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Ac,  Cora.  2030  \  d,\. 
Amend.  2035,  2037,  2038  ;  el.  3,  2042 

Pease,  Mr.  H,,  Durham,  8, 
Conveyance  of  Voters,  Leave,  796 

Pechell,  RearAdra.  Sir  G.  R.  B.,  Brighton 

Window  Cleaning,  2R.  1550 

Peel,  Rt.  Hon.  Major  Gen.  J.,  Ifunfingdon 
Army  Estimates,  890 
China,  Expedition  to,  1266, 1707,  1710 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  Tamworth 
Army  Estimates,  1303, 1313 
Rifle  Corps,  1699 

Savoy,  Annexation  of,  954,  1133,  1933,  1984 ; 
Papers  moved  for,  1947,  2166,  2177 

Persian  Army — Extra  Batta  to  the 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Adam),  1469 

Petition  of  Right  Bill, 
C.  Leave.  160;  1R.»  162; 
2R.  545 

PEto,  Sir  S.  M.,  Finshury 
Customs  Acts,  Report,  (Corks),  2188  ;  Res.  8, 

(Spirit  Duties).  2208 
Masters  and  Operatives,  2R.  2024 

PfliLipps,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Haverford  West 
Appeal  in  Criminal  Cases,  2R.  427 
Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act,  Com.  moved 
for,  1091 

Piedmont-^see  Sardinia 

Piers  and  Harhours  Bill, 
clR.»  1226 

PUaof  *' Not  Guilty;' 
I,  Explanation  (Lord  Brougham),  1007 

Plea  on  Indictments  Bill, 
I IR.  1449 

Plymouth  and  Bevonport  Fortifications, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Palk),  1229 


Poison,  Administering  of,  Bill, 
c,  \K*  1469;  2R.»  1837;  8R.*  2008 
I  1 R**  2044  ; 
2R.  2218 
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Police,  Superintendents  of, 
e,  Question  (Mr.  Bowjer),  1565 

Pollakd-TJkqtthart,  Mr.  W.  Westmeath  Co, 
Customs  Acts,    Res.   1,  (Duties  on    Foreign 

Wines).  1880  ^ 

Income  Tax,  Com.  moved  for,  480 
Land  Transport  Corps,  509 
Masters  and  Operatives,  2R.  2023 
Trinity  and  St.    John's  Colleges,  Cambridge, 

Address  moved,  1056,  1069 

Parpa,  Giovanni,  Case  of 
e.  Question  (Mr.  T.  Dnncombe),  1351 

PoRTM4y,  Lord 
Theatres,  Divine  Service  in,  Res.  804 

Port^tnauth,  Defences  at 
c.  Question  (Lord  Ashley),  2219 

Poor  Pates,  St.  Pancras, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  John  Locke),  1572 

Postal  Pates, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Dawson),  1033 

Potts,  Mr.  G.,  Barnstaple 
Customs  Acts,  Report  (Corks),  2193 

Powis,  Earl  of 
Ordnanco  Maps — New  Railways,  1837 
Yeomanry,  The,  2134 

Prayer  Book,  Alterations  in  the 
I  Papers  moved  for  (Lord  Ebury),  915,  1103; 
Petition  (Viscount  Dungannon),  2133 

Prisons  (Scotland)  Act  Continuance  Bill, 

*.  1R.»392; 
2R.  568 ; 
Question  (Mr.  E.  Craufurd),  1702 

Private  Bills, 
I,  Res.  (Lord  Redcsdale),  444 

Prize  Fight,  The  intetided 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Hadfteld),  1722 

Prolate  and  Administration  {India)  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  238  ;  1R.»  240  ; 

2R.  544 ; 

Com,cl.  1,562;  3R.*  916 
I.  1R.»  1001  ;  2R.»1907;  3R.»  2133 


PaoBT,  Lord,  (Comptroller  of  the  House- 
hold,) Wicklow  Co. 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech— Her  Ma« 
jesty's  Answer,  162 

Property,  Law  of.  Bill, 

/.  1R.»205;  2R.»253; 
Com.  444  ;  3R.*  501 
c.  1R.*634;  2R.»916 

Property,  Transfer  of-^Boe  Transfer  of  Peal 
EstaU  Bill, 


I  Public  Souses  and  Beer  Mouses, 
I    (J.  Question    (Mr.  Crossley),   SIO  ; -^  Licences^ 
Question  (Lord  Fermoy),  1840 

Public  Improvements  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  327  :  2R.*  G34  ; 
Com.  1544 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Walter),    1545  ; 
Amend,  and  Motion  withdrawn,  1548 

PuLLEK,  Mr.  C.  W.  G.,  Hertfordshire 
Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act,  Com.  moved 

for,  1092 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  3  (Corks),  2001 

Qualification  for  Officer  Abolition  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  179  ;  IR.*  180; 

2R.  441  ;  Adj.  moved  (Mr.  Nowdegate),  443  ; 
Adj.  Debate,  2008;  3R.»2143 
?.  1R.*2215 

Quken's   Speech — ^Hek    Majesty's    most 
Gk  A  Clous  Speech  from  the  Thbone,  1 

Queen's  Speech,  The 

I.  1 ;  Address  in  Answer  (Earl  Fitzwilliam),  7  ; 
Amend.  ( Earl  Grey),  27;  Amend,  neg.  73; 
Her  Majesty's  Answer,  155 

e.  Address  in  Answer  (Mr.  St.  Aubyn),  75  ;  Re- 
port, 118  ;  Her  Majesty's  Answer,  162 

Pays,  Export  of— The  IVeaty  with  France, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Hankey),  2224 

Railway  Accidents, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Bentinck),  220 

Recreation  and  Improvement  of  the  People, 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Sir  J.  Trelawny),  1203 

Eebesdale,    Lord    (Chainnan    of   Com- 
mittees) 
Divine  Service,  Performance  of,  1697 
Light  Weight  Racing,  IR.  1102 
Private  Bills,  Res.  444 

Red  River  Settlement, 
I,  Question  (Earl  of  Carnarvon),  902 

Reform  Bills,  The 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Baxter),  1507  ;  (Mr.  E.  James), 
1036;   (Mr.  Steuart),    1717;— see    Pepre- 
tentaiion  of  the  People  Bills 

Registration  of  Births,  Sfc,  {Scotland),  Bill, 
«.  Leave,  563;  IR.  564 


Registration  of  Voters  Bill, 
c.lR.»805 

Religious  Worship  Bill, 
c.  I^ave,  1204 ;  1  R.»  t6. 

Representation  of  the  PeopU  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  2050;  IR.*  2073 

Representation  of  the  People  {Irelmd)  BiU, 
e.  Leave,  2073  ;  IR.*  2085 
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Representation   of  the    People  (Scotland) 

Bill, 
€.  Uave,  20S5  ;  1  R.»  2005 

BriCAUDO,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Stoke-upon- Trent 
Customs  Acts,   Ro4.   3   (Agates,  &o.),   1076, 

1078 ;  (China,  Ac).  1085 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  001 
Savings  Banks,  Ac,  Res.  101,  202 ;  2R.  2271 
Stade  Dues,  500 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  Statue  of 
€»  Question  (Mr.  Ilankey),  1837 

RiDLET,  Mr.  G.,  Newcastle-OH'Tf/ns 
Ciril  Service  Appointments,  Com.  moved  for, 

1203 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  3  (Apples,  raw),  1084 
Kcclesiastical  Commission,  2224 
Financial  Statement— The  Budget,  Res.  883 
Uennessjr,  Mr.  J.  P.,  and  the  Committee  of 
Selection,  1031 

Rifle  Volunteer  Corps, 
L  Question  (Lord  Vivian),  553,  1317 
c.  Question  (Lord  Elcho),  158  ;  (Mr.  Hopwood), 
723  ;  (Mr.  Way),  1227  ;  ArUUery,  Question 
(Lord  Elcho),  1233: — Praetiee  Ground  for. 
Question  (Mr.  Wyld),  1235  i--Ojfic€r$'  Fees, 
Question  (Col.  North),  1470 ;  (Mr.  E.  James), 
1600 

Robertson,  Mr.  D.,  Berwickshire 
Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland),  Loare, 
2003 

RoDEK,  Earl  of 
Theatres,  Divine  Service  in,  Res.  804 

BoEBUCK,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Sheffield 

Adulteration  of  Food,  Ac.,  Com.  d.  1,  2032, 

2035,  2030;  e/.  3,  2042 
Civil  Service  Appointments,  Com.  moved  for, 

1200 
Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  Court,  Leave, 

620,  622 
Flogging  (Army  and  Navy),   Retumi  moved 

for,  1109 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  Notico  of 

Motion,  2233,  2248 
Representation  of  the  People,  Leave,  2073 
Trade  Marks,  Forgery  of,  1244 

RoLT,  Mr.  J.,  Gloucestershire,  JV. 
Customs  Acts,  Report  (Silks),  2196 

Roman  Catholic  Charities, 
tf. Question  (Mr.    Newdegate),    117;    (Sir   A. 
Agnew),  2224 

Roman  Catholic  Charities  Bill, 
c.  1R.»210;  2R.1317 

Rome — Revolted  Provinces, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  M*Evoy),  1711 

Roscommon  Election^ 
e.  Report,  2219 


RoTuscHiLD,  Baix>n  L.  de,  London 
Paper,  Drawback  on,  1701 

RouPELL,  Mr.  W.,  Lambeth 
Gloucester  City  and  Wakefield  Elections,  l.eiive, 

781 

Rules  of  Procedure— Amendments  in  Com- 
mittees of  Supply,  Sfc, 
e.  Observations  (Sir  J.  Graham),  1473 

Russell,  Right  Hon.  Lord  J.  (Secretary 

of  State  for  Foreiga  Affairs),  London 

American  Ships,  Outrages  in,  231 ; — Coattiog 

Trade.  1131 
Austro-Russinn  Treaty,  2050 
Bible  in  Spain — Martin  Escalante,  330 
China,  Troops  for,  Return  moved  for,  716 ; — 

Demands  of  the  Allies  on,  718; — Relations 

with,  930,  050.  1840, 2227  ;  Mission  of  Lord 

Elgin,  1130,  1717 
Coal,  Export  of,  1208,  1274,  1842 
Customs   Acts,   Com.    1422,    1842  ;    Ros.    1 

(Duties  on  Foreign  Wines),  1882  ;    Res.  3 

(Agates,  Ac),  10U3  ;  (Corks),  2002  ;  (Cotton 

Manufactures),  200^,  2000 
Financial  Statement— The  Budget,  Res.  886,887 
France,     Armaments    of,    520 ;— Commercial 

Treaty  with,  610,   811,  1247,  1255,  2225; 

Notices  of  Motion,  2251,  2261,  ^263 
Guatemala.  Republics  of,  261 
Herrings,  Foreign  Duty  on,  2049 
Hungary,  State  of,  1227 
Italy,  Aflfiiirs  of,  611  ;— French  Army  in,  1037 
Japan,  Trade  with,  1352 
I^eghom,  French  Troops  in,  231 
Naples  and  Sardinia,  1135 
Newfoundland  Fisheries,  917 
Pope,  Revolted  Provinces  of  the,  1718 
Porpa,  Giovanni,  Cnse  of,  1352 
Reform  BilU,  507,  1036 
Representation  of  the  People,   Leave,   3050, 

2004,  2070,  2072 
Sardinia,  Aflhirs  of,  328,  329  ;— **Xa  Naiiono 

Armata,"  506 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  263,  440,  1133.  1135, 

1471,  1509,  1934 ;  Papers,  moved  for,  1966 ; 

Papers  by  Command,  2143, 2174,  2177,  2225 
Spain  and  Morocco— Dukedom  of  Tctuan,  1698 
Spanish  Debt,  The,  1035 
Stade  Dues.  560 
Suez  Canal,  1354 
Trade  Marks.  Forgery  of,  1247 
Wines,  French  and  Spanish,  Duties  on,  1838 

Russia  Company's  Dues, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Hubbard),  1133 

St.  Aubtn,  Mr.  J.,  Cornwall,  W. 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 75;  Report,!  18 

St.  David's,  Bishop  of 
Endowed  Schools,  Com.  el,  2, 1219 

St.  George^  s  in  the  East, 
L  Question  (Bishop  of  London),  255  ;  (Earl  of 

Derby),  565 ;   Petition  (Lord    Brougham), 

802 :  (Lord  Ebury),  907 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Butler),  263 ;  (Mr.  Byng),  559 ; 

(I^rd   II.    Lennox),  807;    Correspondenoe 

moved  for  (Mr.  Butler),    1102;   Quattion 

(Mr.  Lygon),  2165 
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St.  Germans,  Earl  of  (Lord  Steward  of 
tho  Household) 
Address  in  Answer  to  tho  Speeob,  ller  Majesty's 

Answer,  155 
Endowed  Schools,  Rep.  1501 

St.  Leonards,  Lord 

Endowed  Schools,  Com.  1207 
Property,  Law  of.  Com.  414 

St,   Mary  in  Rydal  Marriage  Validity 

Bill, 
c.  1R.»  219  ;  2R.»  250 ;  3R.*  392 
/.  1R.»  443  ;  2  R.»  1205  ;  3R.*  1559 

Salosioxs,  Mr.  Alderman  D.,  Greenwich 
•«  Accrington,"  The  Ship,  718 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  4  (Agntci,  Ac.),  1902 
Flogging  (Army  and  Navy),   Rcturni  moved 

for.  1 168 
Time  Bargains,  1229 

Sardinia,  Affairs  of 
c.  Question  ( Mr.  Stansfeld),  328 :— "  La  Nazione 

Armata"  Question  (Mr.  Griffith), 500 ;  (Lord 

R.  Montagu),  1135 

Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies, 
c.  Res.  (Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer),  190 

Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies  In- 

vestments  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  392; 
2R.  Adj.  moved  (Sir  II.  Willoughby),  2270; 
Motion  ncg.  2273 

Savoy  and  Nice,  Annexation  o/,  to  France 
/.Question  (Marquess  of  Normanby),  214,797* 
1200 ;  Address  moved  (Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby),  574 ;  Motion  withdrawn,  009  ;  Pa- 
pers moved  for  (Marquess  of  Normanby), 
1001.  2045 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Disraeli),  202,  445;  Observa- 
tions (Visct.  I'almerston),  952 ;  Question 
(Sir  R.  Peel),  1183.  2106 ;  (Mr.  Palk).  1470 ; 
(Mr.  KingUke),  1509;  (Mr.  M.  Milnes), 
1933;  Papers  moved  for  (Mr.  Kinglako), 
1 930 ;  Papers  by  Command  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
2143;  Question  (Mr.  S.  FitiGerald,  2225; 
Notico  (Visct.  P.ilmerston),  2228 

ScaoLEHELD,  Mr.  W.,  Birmingham 
Adulteration  of  Food  or    Drink,  2R.  1094; 
Com.  d.  1,2037;  Amend.  2038,  2040;  cl. 
3,  2040,  2041,  2042 

Schools,  Endowed,  Bill  (Lord  Cranworth) 
/.  1  R.»  205 ; 
2  R.  postponed,  501 ;  2R.  089  ; 
Com.  1207  ; 
cL  2.  Amend.  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  1210 ; 

Amend,  neg.;  cl.  struck  out,  1221 
c/.  7,  1221  ;  el  struck  out,  1220  ; 
Rep.  1503;  3  R.*  1000 

Schools,  Endowed  Bill  (Mr.  Billwyn) 
c.  Leave,  102;  1R.*103 


SchooU,  Endowed  {No.  2),  Bill  (Sir  H. 

Cairns) 
c.  Leave,  080  ;  1 R.*  087 

Schools,  Endowed  {No,  3),  Bill, 
c.  :R.»1837 

ScLATRR-BooTH,  Mr.  G.,  Sdmpshiro 

Conveyance  of  Voters,  Leave,  797 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  3  (Silk,  Ac.),  2111 

Scotland, 
Education^  e.  Question  (Mr.  Black),  538,  541 ; 

(M^.  Caird),501 
HerUahU  Bonds,  e.  Question  (Mr.  E.  Craufurd), 

2220 
Post  Office,  Edinburgh,   c.  Question  (Sir  J. 

Fergusson).  725 
Prisons,  e.  Question  (Mr.  E.  Craufurd),  1702 
Reform  Bill,  c.  Question  (Mr.  Baxter),  507 
Salmon    Fishings,  Question    (Mr.   Steuart), 

1570 
Valuation8,  e.  Question  (Mr.  Ilope),  2224;— 
See  Annuity  Tax  Abolition  Edinburgh  Bill 
Prisons  (Spodand)  Act  Contintiance  Bill 
Registration  of  Births,  ^e,  (Scotland),  Bill 

Scully,  Mr.  V.,  Cork  Co, 
Adulteration  of  Food,  &c..  Com.  2028 ;  el.  }, 

Amend.  2039  ;  el.  3,  2042 
Representation  of  the  People  (Ireland),  Leave, 

2078 

Select  Vestries  Bill, 
/.1R.»1. 

Selkirk,  Earl  of 
China — Lord  Elgin's  Mission,  Papers  moved  tor, 
14bl 

Selwyn,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Cambridge  University 
Beverley  Election,  Prosecution  moved,  489 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  3  (Agates,  4o.),  1970 

Serpentine,  The 

tf.  Nomination    of  Com.    2095  ;    Amend.  (Mr. 
Knightley),  2097,  [o.  q.  A.  122,  N.  30,  M.  80] 
2099 

Settled    Estates  Act  (1856)   Amendment 

Bill, 
c.lR.^1220 
211. 2280  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Byng),  2287,  [o.  a.  A. 
43,  N.  80,  M.  43]  2290 

Settlement  and  Removal,  Law  of, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Kekewich),  505 

Sether,  Mr.  H.  K.,  Dorsetshire 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  2R.  005 

SimfoxjR,  Kear-Adm.,  Sir  M.,  Devonport 
Address  in  Answer  to  tho  Speech,  Report,  124 
Anchors,  4c.,  (Merchant  Service),  Com.  moved 

for.  500 
China,  ReUtions  with,  931  ;  Explanation,  1708 
Navy,  Manning  the,  Res.  1142,  1155 
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Setmottb,  Mr.  H.  Danby,  Pooh 
British  Museum,  2177 
Church  of  England  Services,  156,  157 
Kcclcsiastical  Vestments,  Leave,  2043 
India— Licensing  Dill,  331 ; — Finances  of,  Com. 

moved  for,  760 
Merchant  Shipping,  Com.  moved  for,  364 
St.  George's-in-thc-East,  266 

Setjiovb,  Mr.  W.  Digbj-,  SoutlKimpton 
American  Ships,  Outrages  in,  237 
Appeal  in  Criminal  Cases,  2R.  438 
Beverley  Election,  Prosecution  moved.  Amend. 

480 
Merchant  Shipping,  Com.  moved  for, -^mcnd. 

349,  350 
Navy,  Mannmg  the.  Res.  1158 

Shaftesbuby,  Earl  of 

Lace  Factories,  2216, 2217 

Savoy,  Annexation  of,  Address  moved,  501, 005 

Theatres,  Divine  Service  in,  Res.  1660,  1671 

Shelley,  Sir  J.  V.,  Westminster 
Gloucester  City  and  Wakefield  Elections,  Leave, 

703 
Hyde  Park,  Shruhs  in,  513 
Representation  of  the  People  (Ireland),  Leave, 

2083 

SuEBiDAK,  Mr.  H.  B.,  Dudley 

Gas  Holders,  Models  of,  541 
Income  Tax,  1571 

SiBTHOBP,  Major  G.  T.  "W.,  Lincoln 
Rifle  Corps,  724 

Silkf  Sfc, — Customs  Acts, 

tf.Res.  3,  2108 ;  Amend.  (Sir  J.  Paxton),  2111  ; 
Adj.  moved  (Mr.  BaU),  2130,  [A.  28,  N.  233, 
M.  205]  2131 ;  [A.  68,  N.  100,  M.  122], 
2132;  Amend.  (Mr.  Newdegate),  2104,  [A. 
51,  N.  170,  M.  128]  2203 

Silks,  Duties  an, 
e.  Question  (Sir  J.  Paxton),  1567 

Slanet,  Mr.  B.  A.,  Shrewsbury 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  125 

Financial  Statement— The  Budget,  Res.  882 

Highways,  Leave,  247 

Masters  and  Operatives,  2 R.  2011 

Public  Improvements,  Com.  1548 

Representation  of  the  People,  Leave,  2071 

Small  Pox  in  London, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Griffith),  1240 

Sfnethurst,  Thomas,  Case  of, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  £.  James),  227 

SkitHi  Mr.  A.,  Hyuro 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  060 
Merchant  Shipping,  Com.  moved  for,  364 
Miscellaneous  Civu  Service  Expenditure,  Com. 
Aored  for,  457 


SMiTfl,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Stockport 
Customs    Act«,   Res.    1  (Duties    on   Foreign 
Wines),  1800 
*Godavery,  Navigation  of  the,  526 

Smith,  Mr.  Montague,  E.,  Truro 
PetiUons  of  Right,  2R.  546 

Smollett,  Mr.  P.  B.,  Dumbartonshire 
Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company,  1038 

SoLiciTou  GfcXEEAL,  The,  (Sir  W.  Athor- 
ton,)  Durham  City 
Appeal  in  Criminal  Cases,  2R.  436 
Cornwall,  Duchy  of  (Limitation  of  Actions), 

Leave,  540 
Masters  and  Operatives,  211.  2023 
Petitions  of  Right,  2R.  546 

SoMEBSET,  Duke  op  (First  Loi-d  of   the 
Admiralty) 
Criminal  Outrages  (Ireland),  Returns  moved 

for,  Amend.  1014 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  Correspon- 

moved  for,  1115 
Naval  Reserves,  1829 
New  Forest,  The,  1550 

SoMERviLLE,  Kt.  Hon.,  Sir  W.  M.,  Canter- 
bury 

Charitable  Bequests  (Ireland),  2223 
Representation  of  the  People  (Ireland),  Leave, 
2083 

SoMES,  Mr.  J.,  Kingston-upon-IIull 
Merchant  Shipping,  Com.  moved  for,  355 

Spain  and  Morocco, 
t.  Question  (Earl  of  Carnarvon),  1600 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Maguire),  513; — The  Dttkedom 
of  Teluan,  Question  (Mr.  Wyld),  1608  . 

Spanish  Debt,  The 
e.  Question  (Lord  Burghley),  1035 

Speaker,  The,  (Rt.  Hon.  J.  E.  Denison) 
Nottinghamshire,  N, 

China,  Relations  with,  040 

Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act  Amendment, 
Leave,  380  ;2R.  1080 

Customs  Acts,  Report,  2181,  2185, 2186,  2187, 
2202 

Ecclesiastical  Vestments,  Leave,  2043 

France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  1720 

Hennessy,  Mr.  J.  P.,  and  the  Committee  of 
Selection,  2047 

India,  Operations  in.  Acknowledgment  of  Vote 
of  Thanks,  75 

Queen's  Speech,  The,  75 

Religious  Worship,  Leave,  1204 

Rules  of  Procedure  —  Amendments  in  Com- 
mittees of  Supply,  Ac.,  1474, 1475 

Savoy,  Annexation  of,  1034 

Spirit  Duties — Custmus  Acts, 
0.  Res.  8,  2206 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe) 
2207,  [o.  q,  A.  101,  N.  48,  M.  143]  2212j 
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Spirits  {Ireland)  Act  Amendment  Bill, 

e.  1R.»  445; 
2R.  llouse  counted  out,  797;  3R.*  2008 

Spooker,  Mr.  R.,  Warwickshire,  JV. 

Maynooth  Gmnt,  Com.  moved  for,  1038, 1055 

Newspapers,  Com.  548, 549 

Packet  and  Telegraph  Contracts,  Nomination  of 

Com.  633 
Savings  Banks,  Res.  1 92 

Stade  I>ue8, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  J.  L.  Ricardo),  560 

Stanley,  Rfc.  Hon.  Lord,  King^s  Lynn 
Trinity  and  St.  John's  Colleges,  Cambridge,  Ad- 
dress moved,  1061 

STANLEy  OF  Aldebley,  Lotd 
Endowed  Schools,  Com.  cl,  2,  1218;  cl,  7,  1224 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  Correspon- 
dence moved  for,  1126 

Staksfeld,  Mr.  J.,  Halifax 
Attorneys  and  Solicitors,  Com.  eh  5,  Amend. 

1551 
Sardinia,  Affairs  of,  328 

Statutes,  Consolidation  of  the 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Collier),  1238 

SiEUART,  Mr.  A.,  Camhridge 

Adulteration  of  Food,  &c..  Com.  cl  3,  2042 

Austro-Russian  Treaty,  2049 

Civil  Service  Appointments,  Com.  moved  for, 

1194 
Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act  Amendment, 

Leave,  889;  2R.  1080 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  3  (Feathers,  Ac.)  2105 
Election  Petitions  Act  Amendment,  2R.  1557 
Friday  Adjournments,  609;  Res.  768,  771 
Reform  Bill,  The,  1717 
Salmon  Fishings  (Scotland),  1570 

Stibuno,  Mr.  TV.,  Perthshire 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  1244;  Notice 

of  Motion,  2201 
Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland),  Leave, 
2091 

Stock-in-IVade — Exemption  from  Rating, 
0 .  QnesUon  ( Mr.  Whalley ),  1700 

Stbacet,  Sir  H.  J.,  Great  Yarmouth 
Cavalry  Commissions,  1570,  2219 
Major  Generals,  Allowance  to,  806 

Stbatpobd  db  Redcliffe,  Viscount 
Endowed  Schools,  Com.  cL  2, 1220 
Savoy,  Annexation  of,  Address  movdd,  605 

Suez  Canat, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  G.  Duff),  1354 

Supplg, 

C.237;  Report,  270 
Army  EtUmaUt,  889, 1275;  Report,  1448 
Exchequer  BxU$,  443 
Navy  £stifnate$,^^8 


Syxes,  CoL  "W.  H.,  Aberdeen  City 
Civil  Service  Appointments,  Com.  moved  for, 

1202 
Customs   Acts,    Res.    1   (Duties   on    Foreign 

Wines),  1879;  Res.  3  (Corks),  1993;  Report, 

2193  ;  Res.  9  (Ammunition),  2264  ;  Res.  10 

(Gold  Plate),  2266  ;  Res.  11  (Wood,  <bc.), 

2267 
India  —  Navigation  of  the  Godavery,  532;— 

Finances  of.  Com.  moved  for,  760  ; — OflSoe, 

2146 
India  House,  Records,  dl(0.  at  the,  1241 
Navy  Estinuites,  963 

Probate  and  Administration  (India),  2R.  544 
Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland),  Leave, 

2093 
Savings  Banks,  <feo.,  Res.  192,  203;  211.  2271 
Supply,  Report,  271 
Tasmania — The  Legislative  Council,  719 

Tariffs,  Foreign 

c.  Question  (Mr.  Newdegate),  827;— i^nc*. 
Question  (Sir  S.  Northcote),  918 

Tarrant,  Case  of  Mr. 
c.  Question  (Mr.*£.  James),  2160 

Tasmania — The  Legislative  Council 
I.  Petitions  (Earl  of  Carnarvon),  1451 
c.  Question  (Col.  Sykes),  719 

Taxes,  ColUetion  of 
c.  Question  (Mr.  T.  'Duncombe),  1932 

Tayi,ob,  Mr.  H.,  Tynemouth 

Merchant  Shipping,  Com.  moved  lor,  864 
Navy,  Manning  the,  Res.  1152 

Tea,  Sugar,  Sfc. — Customs  Acts, 
c.  Res.  14,  2268 

Teak  Wood— Customs  Acts, 
e.  Res.  12,  2208 

Teynham,  Lord 
Berwick-upon-Twoed  Election,  687 

Theatres,  Divine  Service  in 

I.  Res.  (Viect.  Dungannon),  803  ;  Motion  post- 
poned, 805;  Res.  1662;  Motion  withdrawn, 
1695 

Thompson,  Mr.  H.  S.,  Whithy 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  2R.  682 

Thynne,  Lord  H.  F.,  Wiltshire,  S, 
Malt  for  Cattle  Feeding,  1701 
Wine  Licences,  1839 

Time  Bargains, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Aid.  Salomons),  1829 

ToBBENs,  Mr.  R.,  Carrickfergus 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  3  (Embroidery,  4m.),  2104 ; 

(Linen.  ^.),  2107 
lodia-^Finanoes  of,  Com.  mored  for,  766 
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Trade  Marks,  Forgery  of 
e,  Question  (Mr.  Uoobuok),  1244 

TramwayB  {Ireland)  Bill, 
<?.  1R»   327;  2R»609 

Transfer  of  Real  Estate  Bill, 
L  lR.d25; 
Explanation  (Lord  Broogharo},  443 

Treaties  of  Guarantee, 
e.  Address  moved  (Mr.  Kinglake),  1204 

Trelawnt,  Sir  J.,  Tavistock 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  Leave,  118  ;  2R.  634, 

630,  640,  682 
Free  Church,  Attempted  Exclusion  in  a,  810 
Recreation,  ^c, of  the  People,  Com.  moved  for. 

1203 

Trinity  and  St.  John's  Colleges,  Cambridge, 
e.  Address  moved  (Mr,  Pollard- Urquhart),  1056; 
Motion  withdrawn,  1069 

Trubo,  Lord 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  11 

TuiiNEB,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Manchester 
Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Works,  Leave,  630 
Customs  Acts,  Res.   3  (Agates,  Ac),    1982 

(Silks),  2118 
India—Distribution  of  Prife  Money,  321 

United  States'  Ships,  Outrages  in 
e.  Question   (Mr.  M.  Milnes),  220 ;  —  Coasting 
Trade,  Question  (Mr.  Liddeli),  1131 

XJpTON,  Hon.  Major-Gen.,  F.  Q.,  Antrim  Co. 
Belts  and  Buckles  of  Soldiers,  1265 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  0  (Butter),  2265 
Navy  Estimates,  1000 

Valuation  of  Rateable  Property  {Ireland) 

Bill 

c.  m.»  1060 ; 

2R.  1317; 

Com.  Amend.  (Mr.  Bhickbum),  1541  ;  Amend, 
withdrawn,  1542 

Valuation,  Uniform  System  of 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Hunt),  2223 

Vancb,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin  City 

Customs  Acts,    Res.    1   (Duties   on    Foreign 

Wines),  1878 ;  Res.  3  (Silks),  Adj.  moved, 

2131, 2132  ;  Report  (Corks),  2185 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Irish,  562 
Election    Petitions    Act    Amendment,    Com. 

moved  for,  1558 
Medical  Acts  Amendment,  2R.  1006 
Post  OflSce  (Ireland),  1702 
Representation  of  the  People  (Ireland),  Leave, 

2078 

Vane,  Lord  H,  G.,  Hastings 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  1253;  Notice 
of  Motion,  2258 


VANsnTAiiT,  Mr.  W.,  Windsor 

Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act,  Com.  moved 

for,  1003 
Customs  Acts,   Res.  3  (Feathers,  &c.)»  2106; 

(Opera  Glasses),  2107 
Election  Petitions  Act  Amendment,  2R.  1555 
India— Mutiny  Compensation,  508;— Finances 

of.  Com.  moved  for,  737,  767 
Representation  of  the  People,  Leave,  2060 

Vebnet,  Sir  H.,  Buckingham 
Army  Estimates,  1315 

Savoy,  Annexation  of.  Papers  by  Command, 
2143 

Vernon,  Capt.  L.  V.,  Berkshire 
China,  Armstrong  Guns  sent  to,  2222 
Customs  Acts,  Res.  4  (Agates,  d(c.),  1003 
Flogging  (Army  and   Navy),  Returns   moved 
for,  1 180 

Packets  and  Telegraphic  Contracts,  Com.  moved 
for,  316 

ViLUEBs,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  P.  (Chief  Commis- 
Bioher  of  the  Poor  Law  Board),  Wol- 
verhampton 
Poor  Rates,  St.  Pancras,  1572 
Representation  of  the  People,  Leave,  2065 
Settlement  and  Removal,  Law  of,  505 

Vivian,  Lord 

Rifle  Corps,  553,  1317 

Volunteers — see  Rifle  Corps 

Wakefield  Uleetion, 

c.  Leave,  771,  [A.  118,  N.  140,  M.  01]  793 

Wakefield  Writ, 

€.  Res.  (Sir  G.  Lewis),  180  ;  -Bribery  at.  Ques- 
tion (Mr.  Hadfield),  260 

Walcott,  Bear  Adm.  J.  E.,  Christchnrch 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  121 
China — Adm.  Hope's  Services,  055 
Navy  Estimates,  008 
Navy,  Manning  the.  Res.  1157 

Walpole,   Rt.    Hon.   S.   H.,    Cambridge 
University 
Budget,  The,  Res.  1767 
Church  Rates  Abolition,  2R.  630 
Representation  of  the  People,  Leave,  2066 
Trinity  and    St.  John's  Colleges,  Cambridge, 
Address  moved,  1065 

Walsh,  Sir  J.  B.,  Radnorshire 
Savoy,   Annexation  of.  Papers  by  command, 
2148 

Walteb,  Mr.  J.,  Berkshire 

Adulteration  of  Food,  Ac,  Com.  2030 
Friday  Adjournments,  Res.  173 
Masters  and  Operatives,  2R.  2013 
Public  Improvements,  Com.  1544,  1548 
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Warehousing  Places  {Manchester,  Sfc)  BiU, 
e.  Leave,  301 ;  lU.*  392 

Warbe,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Ripon 
Saro/y  Annexation  of,  Papers  moved  for,  1965 

Warwick,  Earl  of 
Yeomanry,  The,  2138 

Wat,  Mr.  A.  E.,  Bath 
Volunteers,  Ammunition  for  the,  1227 

Ways  and  Means, 
e.  Com.  Res.  2008 ;  Res.  (Spirit  Duties),  22G8 

Wkksletdalr,  Lord 

Companies  (1800),  3a.  2218 

Indictable  Offences  (Metropolitan  District),  2R. 

901 
Rifle  Corps,  556 

Westmeath,  Marquess  of 

Accidents  in  tbe  Streets,  Return  moved  for, 

2046 
Criminal  Outrages  (Ireland),  Returns  moved 

for,  1917,  1919 
Offences  against  the  Person,  2R.  1500 
Theatres,  Divine  Service  in.  Res.  804 

Whallet,  Mr.  G.  H.,  Peterhorough 

Stock  in  Trade,  Exemption  from  Rating  of, 
1700 

Whitbread,  Mr.  S.,  (Lord  of  tbo  Admi- 
ralty), Bedfard 
Navy  Estimates,  996 

Whiteside,  Rt.  Hn.  J.,  Dublin  University 
Balfe,  Mr.,  Case  of.  Paper  moved  for,  1097 
Budget,  The,  Res.  1037,  1642 
Customs    Acts,    Res.   1   (Duties    on    Foreign 
Wines),  1879,  1893 ;  Res.  3.  (Cotton  Manu- 
factures), 2005,  2007;  Res.  8  (Spirit  Duties), 
2208 
Dublin  Corporation  Water,  2R.  2048 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with.  Notice   of 

Motion,  2245 
Franklin's,  Sir  J.,  Expedition,  2151 
Medical  Acts  Amendment,  2R.  1006 
Packet  Service  (Transfer  of  Contracts),  2R. 

1905 
Representation  of  the  People  (Ireland),  Leave, 

2077 
Settled  Estates  Act  Amendment,  2R.  2286, 

2287 
Statutes,  Consolidation  of  the,  1239 

Williams,  Mr.  W.,  Lambeth 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  150 
Army  Estimates,  1300, 1316 
Coals,  Export  of,  1274 
Flogging  (Army  and  Navy),  Returns  moved  for, 

1161,  1106,  1168,  1191 
Friday  Adjournments,  543 
Gloucester  City  Writ,  Res,  188 
Jersey  Commission,  Returns  moved  for,  632 
London  Corporation,  Leave,  286 
Navy  Estimates,  962 ;  Adj.  moved,  098 


Williams,  Mr.  W. — tont. 

Representation  of  the  People,  Leave,  2067 
Savings  Banks,  &o..  Res.  101 ;  2R.  2272 
Wakefield  Writ,  Res.  188 
Ways  and  Means,  Res.  (Spirit  Duties),  2269 

WiLLOuoHBY,  Sir  H.  P.,  Ecesham 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  119 
Army  Estimates,  687,  890, 891, 1276 ;  Report, 

1448 
Berkeley  House,  2226 
China,  Expedition  to,  1266 
Customs  Act»,  Report,  2227 
Financial  Statement — The  Budget,  Res.  885 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  961,  1253, 

1719  ;  Notice  of  Motion,  2263 
Miscellaneous  Civil  Service  Expenditure,  Com. 

moved  for,  477 
Packet  and  Telegraphio  Contracts,  Com.  moved 

for,  321 
Representation  of  the  People,  Leave,  2064 
Savings  Banks,  Res.  100,  200  ;  2R.  Adj.  moved, 

2270 
Supply,  Report,  270 
Valuation  of  Rateable  Property  (Ireland),  Com. 

1541 
Ways  and  Means,  Res.  (Spirit  Duties),  2260 
Wines,  Foreign,  Drawback  on,  1566 

Window  Cleaning  Bill, 
c.lR.*609; 
2R.  1548;  Amend.  (Sir  G.  Lewis)  1551 

Wine  and  Beer  Licences, 
€.  Question  (Mr.  £.  James),  1352,  2146  ;  (I^rd 
E.  Thynne),  1839 

Wine  and  Spirit  Duties, 

t.  Question  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe),  1705 

Wines,  British,  Drawback  on 

c.  Question  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe),  1571 

Wines,  Foreign,  Drawback  on 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Woodd),  1566;— Boim^/h^  of. 
Question  (Major  Stuart  Knox),  1568 

Wines,  Foreign,  Duties  on^-Customs  Acts, 
€,  Res.  1,  1842;  Amend.  (Mr.  M.  Milnes),  1867, 

Amend,  withdrawn,  1882;  2nd  Amend,  ib.; 

[A.  72,  N.  183,  M.  Ill]  1888 

Wines,  French  and  Spanish,  Duties  on 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Bentinck),  1838;  sec  Customs 
Acts 

Wise,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Stafford 
Adulteration  of  Food,  dtc..  Com.  2025;  el,  1, 

2037 
Miscellaneous  Civil  Service  Expenditure,  Com. 

moved  for,  446 

WoDKHOxjsE,  Lord  (Under  Secretary  for 

Foreign  Affairs) 
Cotton  and  Slavery,  Returns  moved  for,  210, 

213 
France,  Commercial  Treaty  with,  Correspon- 

doDoe  moved  for,  1113 

[com. 
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WoDBHOUti,  Lord— oonl. 

IndU,  Emigration  from— The  French  Coloniee, 

1020,  1094 
Italy,  Central,  Papers  moved  for,  1032 
Marriago  Law, '1823 
Savojr,  Annexation  of,  800,  801,  2040 
Spain  and  Morocco,  1662 


Wood,  Kt.  Hon.  Sir  C.  (Secretary  of  State 
for  India),  Halifax 

China,  Expedition  to,  1700 

India — Distribution  of  Prize  Money,  221,  507* 
1227;— Promissory  Notes,  222,  1703— Land 
Tax,  827  ;— Licensing  Bill,  831 ;— Mutiny 
Compensation,  508  ; — Navigation  of  the  Go- 
davcry,  530 ; — Finances  of,  Com.  moved  for, 
744,  768  ; — Lucknow,  Defence  of,  1568  ; — 
Regiments  In,  2146 

India  House,  Records,  Ac.  at  the,  1243 

Persian  Army,  Batta  to  the,  1469 

Probate  and  Administration  (India),  Leave,  238, 
240;  2R.  544 ;  Com.  el.  1,  562 

Queen's  Officers  and  Company's  Officers,  1711 


'  Woodf  Sfo, — Customs  Acts 
tf.Res.  11,  2267 

WooDD,  Mr.  B.  T.,  KnarMborou^h 

Customs  Acts,    Res.  1    (DuU^s    on     fV 

Wines),  1865, 1885,  1887 
Wines,  Foreign,  Drawback  on,  1500 

Warh,  First  Commissions  of 
e.  Question  (Mr.  E.  James),  263 

Wyld,  Mr.  J.,  Bodmin 
Billeting — Wine  and  Beer  Licences,  1569 
Flogging  (Army  and  Navy),  Returns    mc 

for,  1100 
Spain  and  Morocco,  Dukedom  of  Tetoan,  1 
Volunteers,  Practice  Grounds  for^  1235 

Yarmouth,  Great,  Ehction 
€,  Report,  2047 

Yeomanry,  The 
I,  Question  (Earl  of  Powis),2134 


END  OF  VOLUME  CLVI.  AND  FIRST  OF  SESSION,  1860, 


Erratum  in  Vol.  OLV. 

An  error  of  some  importance  was  committed  in  the  Report  of  the  Debate  on  Ohitrch  Ratbs 
Aboution  Bill,  CommcM,  July  27  (Vol.  165,  p.  476).  A  speech  of  Lord  Ubnlbt  is  there  attributed 
to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Hsmlbt. 

As  Mr.  Henley  has  heretofore  held  Cabinet  OfSces,  the  mistake  is  ono  of  much  consequence, 
and  the  reader  is  i*eque8ted  to  refer  immediately  to  Vol.  105,  p.  476,  and  to  make  the  required 
alteration.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  Index  should  be  altered  in  conformity,  by  striking  out  from 
Mr.  Henley's  speeches  the  first  line : — 

Church  Rates  Abolition,  Comm.  [155]  476, 
and  inserting — 

Hbnlvt,  Lord,  Northampton, 

Church  Rates  Abolition,  Comm.  [155]  476. 


CoBMsuvs  BucE,  Printer,  23,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
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